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The  Xlieatpe 

i  %-    '  7  ^ 

r  By  PHILIP  HALE  / 

f      That  the  return  of  Maude  Adams  to  the  stage  will  fill  the  Colonial 

'  Theatre  during  the  short  engagement  which  begins  tomorrow  night  is  not 

surprising.  She  has  not  been  seen  here  in  any  role  for  13  years.  It  was 
[  said  that  she  had  left  the  stage  forever;  as  a  similar  rumor  -was  spread 

after  she  played  Pepita  with  little  or  no  success— a  part  unsuited  to  her — 

in  Mrs,  Burnett's  "The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose."  Th^t  -was  in  1903.  She 
I  suddenly  disappeared.    Different  reasons  were  given  for  her  retirement : 

She  was  grieved  by  this  failure;  she  needed  rest  after  an  operation  for 
j  appendicitis;  she  wished  to  acquire  the  French  language  so  that  she  could 

play  Juliet  to  Sarah  Bemhardt's  Romeo.   Whatever  the  reason,  she  found 

quiet  in  a  convent  at  Tours,  and  was  not  seen  on  the  stage  again  until 
:  early  in  1905,  when  she  played  Amanda  Aflaeck  in  "  'Op  o'  Me  Thumb,"  by 

Perm  and  Pryce. 


Miss  Adams  had  been  seen  in  two  Shakesperian  roles  before  her  re- 
appearance this  year:  Juliet  in  1899.  William  Faversham  was  the  Romeo; 
James  K.  Hackett,  Mercutio;  W,  H.  Thompson  the  good  Friar.  In  1908  she 
appeared  as  Viola  for  a  special  performance. 

The  biographers  of  Charles  Prohman  write  that  to  him  Shakespeare 
j  was  simply  a  playwright  like  Clyde  Pitcht  or  Augustus  Thomas,  "with  the 
additional  advantage  that  he  was  dead,  and  therefore  as  there  were  no 
royalties  to  pay,  he  could  put  money  into  the  production."   Prohman  was 
,aot  nervous,  if  Miss  Adams  was  somewhat  disquieted.   When  he  was  told 
ihat  the  players  were  afraid  lest  details  of  costume,  etc.,  should  not  be 
ilstorically  accurate,  he  exclaimed:  "Nonsense!    Who's  Shakespeare?  He 
iras  just  a  than.   He  won't  hurt  you.   I  don't  see  any  Shakespeare.  Just 
Jinagine  you're  looking  at  a  soldier,  home  from  the  Cuban  war,  making 
ove  to  a  giggling  schoolgirl  on  a  balcony.   That's  all  I  see,  and  that's  the 
,*/ay  I  want  it  played.   Dismiss  all  idea  of  costume.   Be  modem." 


jt  And  now  Miss  Adams  will  be  seen  here  in  the  easier  role  of  Portia — 
Portia  with  the  speech  dear  to  elocutionists. 

.'  This  was  the  role  chosen  by  Garrick  for  the  "incomparable  Siddons" 
! — ^flrst  appearance  La  London  late  in  1775.  She  failed  dismally;  "uncertain 
whereabouts  to  fit  either  her  eyes  or  her  feet";  her  voice  could  not  cross 
the  footlights,  "a  defect,"  writes  one  of  her  biographers,  "that  must  have 
jbeen  fatal  to  the  confident,  declamatory  style  playgoers  associate  with  that 
special  'bit  of  fat,'  the  Quality  of  Mercy  speech." 


her  quibble  over  the  rings  in  the  last  act  a  romp  of  pla5^ulness."  In  Detroit 
he  had  played  Shylocfc  to  the  Portia  of  Sarah  Truax.  Miss  Rehan,  he  writes, 
played  Portia  "happily,  if  not  so  brilliantly"  as  Katherine  and  Lady  Teazle  ' 
"For  my  own  part,  Shylock  had  been  a  cqnspicuous  role  In  my  repertory  fo; 
the  first  three  years  of  my  independent  ventures." 

He  does  not  agree  with  Edwin  Booth's  conception  of  "a  grasping  blood- 
thirsty" Shylock.  Though  it  impressed  him  powerfully  at  first,  he  came  to 
the  eonclu^on  that 

It  was  the  Jew 
That  Edwin  drew. 
To  Mr.  Skinner  Shylock  is  a  much-maligned  individual.  Bassanio  is  a 
fortune  hunter,  borrowing  from  Shylock  to  sport  fine  clothes  before  Portia, 
j  Antonio,  though  he  reviles  Shylock,  invites  him  to  dinner.  Lorenzo  plots  a 
j  robbery,  aided  and  abetted  by  "the  degenerate  miiix,"  Jessica.  Gratiano  and 
I  the  other  friends  of  Antonio,  "behave  like  village  rowdies."  The  Doge  who 
tries  the  case  possesses  but  little  qualification  as  a  judge.   "It  would  almost 
appear,"  writes  Mr.  Skinner,  "as  if  Shakespeare  had,  in  a  Bernard  Shaw 
manner,  ridiculed  the  Jew-baiting  practices  of  hie  age  under  cover  of  the 
romanticism  with  which  he  clothes  his  Christian  characters." 

When  Mr.  Skinner  was  asked  by  the  pupils  of  a  school  in  New  York 
•when  he  had  read  the  Trial  scene  to  them: 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  Shylock?"  he  replied  that  he  thought  him  "the 
only  gentleman  in  the  play." 


Women  have  played  Shylock  from  the  time  of  Charlotte  Crampton  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Lewis. 

Has  any  man  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare  played  Portia— except  possi- 
bly in  a  burlesque? 


Gordon  Craig,  in  his  book,  "Ellen  Terry  and  Her  Secret  Self,"  says  that 
Shaw's  preface  to  the  correspondence  of  Craig's  mother  with  G.  B.  S. 
seems  to  him  "a  pack  of  deliberate  lies  purposely  invented  to  damage  my 
mother,  Nelly  Terry,  my  father,  myself,  my  family,  Irving  and  a  few  more. 
.  .  .  Shaw  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  very  large, 
malicious,  pokenose  old  woman,  meddling  with  persons  and  things  about 
■which  he  knew  not  much." 

Hoity  toity!  Mr.  Craig  at  times  reminds  one  of  Artemus  Ward's  friend, 
■  Mr.  Slinkers,  the  editor  of  the  Bugle-Horn  of  Liberty,  "a  polish'd  skarcastic 
writer.  Mr.  Slinkers  'used  up'  the  editor  of  the  Eagle  of  Freedom  in  a' 
controversy  about  a  plank  road. 

"The  road  may  be,  as  our  contemporary  says,  a  humbug,  but  our  aimt 
Isnt  bald-headed,  and  we  haven't  got  a  one-eyed  sister  Sal!  Wonder  if 
the  editor  of  the  Eagle  of  Freedom  sees  it?  This  used  up  the  Eagle  of 
Freedom  feller,  because  his  aunt's  head  does  present  a  skinn'd  appearance, 
and  his  sister  Sarah  is  very  much  one-eyed.  For  a  genteel  home  thrust  Mr. 
Slinkers  has  few  ekals." 


Two  men  made  Miss  Adams  a  leading  figure  on  the  American  stage— 
or  one  might  better  say  a  favorite  with  the  American  public.  They  were 
Charles  Frohman,  her  shrewd,  kindly,  enthusiastic  manager,  and  Sir  James 
M<  Barrie,  whose  comedies  were  peculiarly  suited  to  her  personality. 

Prohman  had  persuaded  Barrie  to  dramatize  his  "Little  Minister." 
Barrie  didn't  know  of  any  one  who  could  play  Babbie.  Being  in  New  York, 
still  undecided,  he  happened  to  see  "Rosemary"  in  which  Miss  Adams  was 
playing  Dorothy.    This  was  in  1896.    Barrie  had  found  his  Babbie;  he 
inade  the  dramatization;  "The  Little  Minister"  was  brought  out  in  Sep- 
[tember,  1897.    It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Miss  Adams  had  studied  as-  I 
(Siduously  the  Scotch  dialect,  lived  in  a  Scotch  atmosphere,  had  subsisted  ' 
on  Scotch  broth.  Yet  on  the  first  night — it  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  she  ! 
thought  the  play  a  failure.  The  gross  receipts  of  a  week  were  disappointing. 

But  In  New  York  "The  Little  Minister"  ran  for  300  consecutive  per- 
formances.  The  total  gross  receipts  for  the  engagement  were  $370,000. 


Mr.  Arthur  Maude  holds  dear  in  memory  the  sight  of  Henry  Irving 
"skipping"  about  the  stage  as  Mephistopheles,  because  "the  character  he 
portrayed  had  cloven  hoofs  and  had  to  skip  his  balance.'-  There  are  those 
In  Boston  who  remember  the  sinister  walk  of  Chaliapin  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Faust  the  philosopher  in  Boito's  "Mefistofele."  \ 

\ 

Ralph  Richardson  at  the  Old  Vic  this  month  plays  if.^tom  so  quietly, 
so  effectively,  that  "W.  A.  D."  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  w4  lost  in  wonder, 
love  and  praise.  "Shakespeare's  weaver  is  so  often  regarded  by  the  actor 
as  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  for  horse  play  that  it  is  ii<^>^  short  of 
starthng  to  see  Mr.  Richardson  relying  for.  his  effects  fellow's 
^abysmal  solemnity."  ^  i. 


.  Frohman  bent  all  his  energies  to  maintain  Miss  Adams's  popularity, 
'  for  though  she  had  been  on  the  stage  as  a  child  actress — little  Schneider 
to  "Fritz,"  with  J.  K.  Emmett  (1877),  and  on  the  New  York  stage  since 
4888;  she  had  attracted  attention  when  she  was  leading  lady  with  John 
Drew;  the  great  public  tc»k  her  to  its  heart  with  the  production  of  "The 
Little  Minister."  Frohman  was  boimd  to  make  her  a  woman  of  mystery — 
to  keep  the  public  guessing  about  her  private  life,  her  opinions,  her  aspira- 
tions. Press  agents  were  obMged  to  give  out  only  matter-of-fact  announce- 
ments. Interviewers  were  held  at  a  distance,  or  if  they  were  admitted  to 
her  presence,  they  were  received  graciously,  there  were  remarks  about  the 
weather,  possibly  tea  was  served — but  there  was  nothing  gained  for  publica- 
tion, not  even  a  statement  about  Miss  Adams's  belief  in  fairies  after,  as 
Peter  Pan,  she  had  asked  audiences  about  their  belief.  As  far  as  news- 
papers were  concerned  Miss  Adams  had  the  blessed  gift  of  reticence.  Per- 
''haps  she  had  read  Hazlitt's  essay  on  whether  actors  should  ever  sit  in  the 
boxes.  Those  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  in  private  life  stabbing  a  potato 
with  a  tragic  air  at  dinner  must  have  recalled  it  when  they  saw  her  as 
Lady  Macbeth  or  Belvidera. 

Miss  Adams's  jewels  were  never  lost  or  stolen;  she  was  not  i^  nerve- 
racking  accidents;  she  did  not  recommend  a  tooth  wash  or  a  face  powder, 
Jior  did  she  write  in  recommendation  of  some  nostrum:  "The  secret  of  my 
strength  Is  " 

And  so  through  the  care  of  her  loyal,  devoted  manager.  If  Miss^ Adams 
was  idolized  by  the  public  whose  highest  expression  of  admiration  was  the  . 
one  word  "cute,"  the  idol  removed  from  the  stage  was  veiled. 


Much  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about  Miss  Adams's  return  to 
the  stage.  There  has  been  and  is  legitimate  curiosity  about  her  Portia.  One 
■would  think,  according  to  the  newspapers,  that  the  woman  who  saves  An- 
tonio's life  by  a  quibble  ■was  the  leading  character  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Yet  there  is  Shylock  who  has  something  to  do  in  the  play. 

That  role  is  not  foreign  to  Otis  Skinner.  The  Jew  was  one  of  his  parts 
when  he  "starred"  ■with  Ada  Rehan  in  1903.  In  1894  he  had  played  in  New 
York  the  Trial  scene  ■with  Madame  Modjeska.  He  had  played  Shylock  with 
her  on  the  road — at  Buffalo  it  was  his  first  Shakesperian  star  part.  (With 
Booth  as  Shylock,  he  had  played  Bassanio;  with  Barrett,  Gratiano.) 

Modjeska's  Portia,  he  writes,  was  a  thing  of  radiance  and  fascination. 


"TJIEM  TOMATTUSES" 

T|ggrf-  has  been  a  dispute  of  late  over  the 
pronunciation  of  that  admirable  vegetable  the 
tomato.  Yes,  admirable,  though  not  so  many 
years  ago  tomatoes  were  shunned  by  those 
speaking  English,  as  poisonous,  bringing  on  can- 
cer or  some  other  dread  disease. 

Should  one  favor  the  broad  "a"  as  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  "a"  best  represented  by  "e,"  the 
long  "e"  slightly  modified  by  "i"  being  added? 
Why  not  go  to  the  farm  and  say  "them  tomat- 
tuses"?  Why  be  beastly  particular  about  the 
spelling?  A  Pennsylvania  newspaper  of  over 
a  century  ago  informed  its  readers  that  "pies 
made  of  the  tomatus  are  excellent,"  and  as  late 
as  1846  a  famous  English  cookbook  mentioned 
"preserved  tomates,"  which  had  been  the  ap-  ' 
proved  spelling  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  though  in  later  years  "tomata"  and 
even  "tomatum"  are  to  be  found. 

Chambers  Cyclopaedia  of  1753  notes  that 
tomatoes  were  eaten  either  stewed  or  raw  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  and  Jews  in  Eng- 
land. The  native  consumers  of  beef  and  beer 
probably  despised,  or  feared,  these  foreign 
kickshaws  and  messes.  Eveii  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  spoke  of  sea-life  "an  acquired  taste 
like  that  for  tomatoes  and  olives."  One  doubts 
if  he  would  have  relished  tomato  pie  for  break- 
fast, fond  as  he  was  of  pie  at  that  meal— apple, 
mince,  squash,  custard  and  perhaps  Marlboro. 

Nor  would  he  have  looked  with  favoring  eye 
on  a  breakfast  dish  of  which  one  New  Eng- 
lander  was  passionately  fond:  raw  sliced  toma- 
toes and  cream— not  the  "light"  or  "heavy," 
sold  now  in  chain  stores,  but  the  rich  cream 
from  the  milk  of  generous  Alderney  cows.  Visit- 
ors at  this  man's  house  wondered  at  his  taste, 
at  his  courage;  but  nearly  40  years  ago  the 
delightful  woman  whose  articles,  "The  Wares  of 
Autolycus,"  graced  the  Pall  i.Ian  Gazette,  spoke 


2 


of  the  tomato  as  a  dish  for  breakfast  "which 
too  often,  alas!  escapes  the  prosaic,  unmedita- 
tive  islander." 

She  did  not  know  the  full  glory  of  the  tomato 
for  breakfast;  she  knew  not  the  drenching  with 
cream  and  the  consequent  spoon-play;  she  rec- 
ommended a  thin,  crisp  slice  of  bacon  "decora- 
tively  streaked  with  fat  and  grilled  to  a  turn,' 
bearing  as  "twin  flowers,  the  two  tomatoes,  also 
grilled,  fragrant,  tender,  delectable."  This  dish 
she  thought,  would  enliven  the  breakfast  table 
"that  bitter  test  of  conjugal  devotion." 

Unlike  the  Saturday  Review,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  was  friendly  in  its  treatment  of 
Americans,  their  books,  their  speech  and  their 
peculiar  habits.  Yet  Autolycus  noted  that  the 
American  looked  on  the  tomato  with  suspicion 
—•'and  long  years  in  purgatory  will  not  redeem 
his  fault."  She  admitted  that  he  had  seen  a 
great  light:  "In  the  summer  time  he  bows 
down  before  its  gay  freshne'ss;  In  the  winter 
he  cherishes  it  in  tins";  yet  endless  hours  of 
stewing  lessens  if  not  destroys  its  fresh,  young 
charms.  She  waxed  delirious  over  a  baking 
dish  into  which  olive  oil  is  poured  in  modera- 
tion; a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper  and  well- 
powdered  fragrant  herbs,  with  grated  bread 
crumbs;  next,  eager  and  blushing  tomatoes 
more  bread  crumbs  and  pepper  and  salt  and 
herbs  for  a  covering;  more  oil  on  the  "stirring 
harmony,  '  and  an  hour  in  the  oven. 

Ten  to  one,  this  dish  would  not  ta&te  so 
delectably  as  the  recipe  giving  the  promise. 
But  our  New  Englander  of  the  60s  and  70s, 
reading  it,  would  say  "Pish"  and  pour  more 
cream  on  the  red  halves. 


Doser's  writing.  Mr.  Sanroma^s  playing  '  _^  ,  Karioifittna  Keeps  a  reiiut.^- 
Sere  had  a  beauty  and  breadth  and  ^°^fj^^l^^lry  a  small  French  viUag€^ 
warmth  of  style  that  it  has  sometlmes^ous  ^^"^ 'l^ftl  ^^e 

seemed  to  lack.    Yet  here  t^'>-;t'^^  JJith  him  all  her  mon^^^^ 
more  disastrously-he  played  certata^  ^pearance  of  Flash  Madden  a  relirea 
passages  faster  than  the  ear  and  mino  ^^P^eteer,  who  recognizes  her  f^r°ni  ner 
could  disentangle  them   and  excessiv  \^  the  society  sections  saves 

pedalling  sometimes  added  to  the  con  !  situation.  He  pays  her  bUl  ] 
fusion  of  sounds.  He  was  at  his  best  ir,^  =J,er  the  job  of  turning  hta  into  a 
his  final  group  oC  pieces  by  hvmg  com-  'g^gntleman.   She  succeeds  ^'"P^^Yovl 

s^j^  4rra?i;fnfy  I- 

i.^,.inatlve,„poetlc.  full  of  variety  ^^vro^^^,,^^^^^^^^^ 

tone  color,  technically  resourceiui  ..  picic  Webster.    W  r«';^r"^oj.e 
the  point  of  virtuosity,  his  playmg  made  york  for  tire  weddtog.  mi  ^ 
it  possible  to  appreciate  fully  the  music  takes  Place,  Count  ^.^an  turns  up  aga^^^ 
he  set  forth— the  "Lied"  of  Hindemith,  t„  Warkmail  Julia  lor  some 
with  its  wandering,  flute-)  like  melc^y 
over  low,  gong-like  chords;  Prokoflefis 
delicate  miniatures;  Villa-Lobos's  some- 
what strenuous  piece  about  a  rubber 
doe  with  the  ferocious  final  barks  that 
aroused  the  amusement  of  the  audi-  though  sne  sees 

ence-    Toch's   typically   macabre   but  when  the  news  of  her  pa^i  ^, 

thoroughly  musical  "Phantom."   Cop-  refuses  tc  

land's  "Scherzo  Humoristique"  about  ^  P^  ^S  tTMy  t^  the  reason  for 
cat  and  a  mouse  was  amusmg  and  viy-  ]  ness  stand  to^^«y  ^uo^ed  to 

idly  pictorial,  but  less  homogeneous  in  i  the  J^i'""!'  ""'^  district  attorney 

style  than  the  music  of  the  European  ,  !scape  ea^ny^  ^^^.^  truth 

composers  that  preceded  and  followed  mercilessly  ,aeinaiKi^ 
it.  Stravinsky's  ingenious  early  Etude 
and  Ravel's  eflfectively  pseudo- Spanish 
"Alborada"   were   played   with  equal 

skill.  ,    ^  J 

Mr.  Sanroma  was  applauded  with 
much  enthusiasm.  There  were  encores 
by  De  Palla  and  Weber  (who  seems  to 
be  enjoying  a  minor  revival).     S.  S. 


5.  Co5n™"p"t  on  trt.l  Jot 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  at  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon  before  a  very  large  and 
friendly  audience.   This  was  his  pro- 

^"^"^tffes."   Theme   and.  Variations.  Siisjiii 

Go<lo.v  (aged  10)  v  Si'i  G'^^'^Am?''" IvhiiboH 
nosed,  1S24:  inibliKhed.  IB.iO).  bchuooii. 
Souata  in  A  major.  Mo/art:  H^imorcske.  O 
L'O,  Soluiraann:  EinleilunE-  iin<l  Lied  (in.i  >. 
Hindemith:  Five  -  Visions  Fupitives  noi- ■ 
17),  PioUoncff;  Le  petit  CJjien  eii  Caoi  t- 
ihoii.-"  (From  "La  Famille  „  du  Beljo  ) 
(19^7).  Villa-Lobos;  "Phantom"  (From  OP. 
5.'))  (1931).  Toch:  Scherzo  HumonstiQiic. 
"Le  Chat  ct  la  Souris'.'    dO-l  >  '  , 

Ktude   in  F   sharp  major.   Op.    7  <t^y»'' 
Stravinsky:  Alborada  del  Gratioso   (lOUb) .  j 

^"^Of '  this  intriguing  list  the  works  by 
Miss  Godoy,  Schubert,  Hindemith,  and 
Copland  were  given  yesterday  their  first 
Boston  performance;  those  by  ViUa- 
Lobos  and  Toch  had  not  previously  been 
heard  publicly  In  America. 

Ml-.  Sanroma  is  always  an  alert  and 
enterprising  program   maker,   but  he 
showed  unusual  daring  in  playing  the 
composition  of  a  little  girl  of  8,  now  10 
years  old.    Miss  Godoy's  mother  is  a 
New  Englander  from  Cape  Cod;  her 
father  hails  from  Peru.  Her  theme  and 
variations  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  a  visit  to  a  suburb  of  Bar- 
celona. The  nicely  balanced,  unpreten- 
tiously  harmonized   little   theme  has 
nothing  recognizably  Spanish  about  it 
(though  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  to  our  confusion,  that  it  is  a  Cat- 
alan folk  song).  The  earlier  variations 
break  the  chords  of  the  original  har- 
mony into  divers  simple  kind:,  of  bass 
figuration,  while  the  right  hand  faith- 
fully repeats  the  theme.  The  later  va- 
riations for  the  most  part  embellish  the 
tune  with  repeated  notes  or  with  widely 
sweeping  arpeggios,  and  rise  to  a  climax 
lull  is  effective  and  shows,  so  far  as  it 
oes,  an  unexpected  sense  of  what  is 
ijianistic.  Considered  as  the  work  of  a 
normal  child  of  8  (and  it  would  be  ab- 
.  urd  to  judge  it  from  any  other  point 
of  view,  this  music  is  skilfully  and 
.soberly  written.  Mr.  Sanroma  played  it 
m  a  manner  that  lent  it  color  and  a 
touch  of  Spanish  flavor. 

The  recently  discovered  set  of  Ger- 
Iman  Dances  by  Schubert,  played  with 
I  appropriate  simplicity,  proved  to  have, 
I  despite  a  few  dull  moments,  all  the 
sixintaneous  lyric  cUarm,  the  freshness; 
and  grace,  of  the  lighter  Schubert.  J 
Not  without  justification,  Mr.  San-^ 
roma  appeared  at  times  yesterday  toi 
treat  Mozart  as  a  composer  for  the 
harpsichord  rather  than  for  the  planoJ 
While,  in  his  handling  of  melody,  he 
raiely  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
modern  instrument's  expressive  power.j 
•his  accompanying  basses  had  a  dryly, 
pprcussive  quality  reminiscent  of  thet 
plucking  quills  of  the  harpsichord.  A| 
definite  fault,  however,  into  which  Mr.i 
Sanroma 's  great  facility  betrayed  him,! 
was  his  excessive  lightness  and  speed, 
in  fast  pa.ssages,  which  often  lost  melo- 
!  die  significance  and  were  overshadowed  j 
\  by  the  bass.  ' 

Schumann's  "Humoresque,  opus  20, 
I  almost  totallv  neglected  of  late  years 
1  In  favor  of  the  endlessly  repeated  "Car- 
nival," the  "Symphonic  Studies,"  and 
the  Fantasy,  will  no  doubt  now  be  sciiie<i 
on  by  pianists  (an  Imitative  tribe)  and 
done  to  death.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  of  Its  com- 


l3 


Jul^    She  seems  to  have  fl"ed  out  a 

trme,  while  ^till  very  ^l'^^^ ^i^^s 
matured  somewhat  in  her 
girlish  than  in  the  past 


coherent.  The  dialogue  has  been  writ- 
ten expertly,  with  no  wastage,  and 
climaxes  are  bulVt  up  rationally  and  ef- 
fectively As  a  specimen  of  what  Eng- 
'  iSi  film  producers  and  their  associates 
are  accomplishing,  "Sherlock  Holmes  s 
Fatal  Hour,"  a  bad  title  by  the  way,  is 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  cotmnentt- 
atlon.   w.  E.  t*. 

PARK 

"The  Law  of  the  Tong" 

'  A  fifreen  drama  based  on  a  sjpry  by  OU- 
re-  U?ake-  directed  by  Lew  ColUns.  Pjoto- 
I^aohed  by  Bill  Nobles  and  presenUd  by 

Jp*n  .•  John  Hirron 

Madame  Duval   «•  f-'Z 

Mother  McGregor   william  M-ihle" 

^fv^  a^'nfs".^.".^:ii^.K&  Ale^xlSd^^^ 

The  heroiiie  of  "The  Law  of  the 
Tong  "  WUlls  Kent's  current  picture  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  is  a  very  much  be- 
set young  lady,  but  unlike  many  of  the 
screen's  favorite  darlings,  she  emerges 
from  her  ordeal— enough  to  turn  an  or- 
dinary girl's  hair  white  overnight- 
without  a  blemish  on  her  character  or 
a  curl  misplaced.  Joan  works  in  Mad- 
ame Duval's  taxi-dance  establishment 


STAVAB  HAJA  J^^uV^  s^m'ewhat^^^^ 

Yesterday  afternoon  Stavar  Haja,  ac-  ]  jriish  than  in  the  past  she  te  mu 
companied  by  Miguel  Sandoval,  gave  a  :  ^^^^^  Interesting.  Charles 


as  a  hostess,  caring  little  for  her  social  I 
position  or  the  tmpleasantness  of  her  | 
job.    One  night,  while  on  her  wa- 
work,  she  is  attackea  by  two  dr 
and  rescued  by  Denny,  a  hand 
youth  and  a  newcomer  to  the  d 
He  It  is  who  convinces  Joan  that 
should  not  be  doing  such  work,  an 
a  result  of  brooding  too  much  over  his 
advice,  she  gets  fired.    Several  weeks 
pass  and  she  has  no  job.  but  she  is 


van  ovv»i^  — — . —    ,    . 

mologisis;  Hajapostolon,  San  Oniro,  and 
Neromeno  Krasi;  Donaudy,  Vaghissima 
Sembianza;  Pergolesl,  Tre  giorni  son 
Che  Nina,  Tosti,  L'Uultlma  Canzone; 
Leoncavallo,  aria,  "Vestl  la  glubba" 
from  "Pagllacci."  ♦ 

One  should  supose,  while  listening  to 
Mr  Haja  sing  the  aria  from  Tosca, 
that  he  is  an  Italian  tenor,  and  a  wor- 
shipper of  Italian  operas.  His  execu- 
tion Is  through  and  through  operatic, 
and  his  voice  filled  the  hall  to  overflow- 
ing But  Mr.  Haja  is  in  fact  American 
bom  of  Greek  descent,  and  has  received 
his  training  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr  Haja's  performance  yesterday 
cannot  as  a  whole  be  Justly  prateed. 
His  voice  is  never  pure,  and  is  frequent- 
ly harsh,  as  if  he  had  been  sufterlns 
from  a  cold.  In  Handel's  ana  from 
"Xerxes,"  in  which  strange  things  hap- 
pened to  the  tempo,  and  In  Wliere  er 
you  walk,"  Mr.  Haja's  smglng  was  cold 
^ther  than  firm,  and  too  often  hi.s 
voice  was  not  true  in  pitch.  TTierc 
Ler^ed  to  be  a  complete  ne^lf '  ° 
those  frequent  opportuiUtles  for  tender- 
Ss  ^d  subtleties  of  expressly., 
thouKh  the  accompanist,  we  leei  sure, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  almost 

"wl  were'^curlous  concerning  the  two 
songs  Of  Hajapostolon,  a  Greek  com- 
poser whose  name  '?ones 
UteraUv  "pilgrim  apostle."  His  songs, 
sune  yesterday  dramatically  and  with 
S  f« tog,  are  19th  century  Italiaii 
fn'^ha^lcter'-at  least  In  the  air,  though 
the  piano  accompaniment  Is  far  more 
interesting  and  novel  in  effects. 

Mr  mja  was  vigorously  aPpUuded 
by  a  large  audience^  °'  ^' 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

'•The  Men  in  Her  Life" 

K  screen  drama  adapted  by  Botf''  ^i^l'i." 
fi  ,mi  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Warner 
Man -directed   by  William  Beaudinc  and 
j  l.rrsented   by  Columbia  with   the  lollownm- 

ulia  Cavanaugh  •  •  ■  •  i^*'' 

Unril"  ■ : : : .".  .W      .  Adrienne^U  Ambi  u  .  'u  , 

&ulhoUand  .V.-.-.^^^^?S  Bcn^: 

W''J;°"  •;•  ..  Oscar 

District  ■  Attbfiiey ; .......  ■  -Hooijer  Atchlcv 

A  sophisticated  Lois  Moran  on  thr 
screen  in  "The  Men  In  Her  Life  shares 
honors  this  week  with  Bill  Itobinson 
colored  singer,  dancer  and  comedian«,nd 
Ihis  Harlem  revue  on  the  stag_e.  Miss 
Moran.  still  most  charming  and  attrac- 
live  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  a  bit 
i  lor  this  film  and  while  she  does  not 
vet  convince  the  spectator  of  her  ex- 
ucme  worldlincss,  she  has  decidedly 
more  poise  and  more  personality  than 
has  been  her  wont  in  the  past.   The  story 
in  which  she  appears  is  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic,   occasionally    amusing  and 
again  rather  pleasing.   It  is  mposslble 
to  believe  all  the  vagaries  of  the  plot— 
which  hinges  around  such  mpth-eaten 
properties  as  compromising  ,  love-le  tf  is 
-but  as  entertainment  it  is  all  right. 
There  is  a  coin-t  room  scene  containing 
some  odd  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
district  attorney,  but  probably  his  very 
personal  disagreeable  and  ,  ^pertinent 
questions^  ^'oujd  .not  be  allowed  any- 


the  end.   victor  .^^'■:Y'"foreiKn  accent 
-rm^a^n^^er,^^w\f  ba|v  =  a.s  th 
blackmailing  Count  Karloff.-E.  L.  ti. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
'Sherlock  Holmes'  Fatal  Hour 


A    screen  .  JJS^j^,"  bv    Sir  Arthur 

Twyford  '"-om  ihe  stories    o  ^ 

Conan_povle  en  ''i:V„.p"."  directed  by  Lf - 


directly  saves  his  life,  so  he  takes  her 
in,  nilrses  her  back  to  health,  even 
shows  hen  his  most  secret  chamber. 
Pmally.  reaUzing  that  she  must  c- 
him.  Charlie  send  her  to  work  wit'r. 
Salvation  Army. 
ital  Hour  Matters  come  to  a  crisis  when  Joan 

(Wanted  by  ("vrU '  discovers  Charlie's  real  occupation  and 
a  .     „._    ..,,,„,  jearns  almost  simultaneously  that  Den- 
ny is  a  secret  senice  man  sent  to  trap 
him.    Her  efforts  to  dissuade  Denny 
and  warn  Charlie  lead  to  the  former's 
capture  by  the  tong.   Charlie,  realizing 
•l.nt  she  loves  Denny,  holds  back  hi 
owers  who  wish  to  put  Denr. 
:h.  and  lets  her  go  for  the  p 
i  ni5  costs  him  his  life,  which  he  co..i.. 
iwell  lost  for  Joan's  sake,  since  he  know. 
»  [that  she  and  her  lover  are  safe.  PhyllLt 

H  iM  Paion  jBarrington,  a  diminutive  blonde,  play;- 

j.  liooircj  uJJ.^  iJoan.    She  is  assistea  oy  such  capable 

v».  the  players  as  John  Harron,  as  Dennv.  Ja 

Another  Englishman  has  come  to  ine  1^^^^    Robards,    as   Uie   self-sacrif:  :.. 

.;creen  in  the  dressing  gown  of  sneriocK  (^YiZTlie  Wong,  and  Mary  Carr  as  M  ■ 
Holmes.    Clive  Brook,  London  bora  tiit  McGregor,  a  Salvation  Army  wo-.ker 


and 

with  the  followinK  cast 
^hf  rlock  Holmes.  . 

r)r  \V:itson   

Mr?  Hudson  

Ronald  Adair.  .  . .. 
Knthlecn  Adnir  . . 
Polone!  HensloWf, 
Thomas  Fisher  . 

Insn"ctor  t.e«tr-n«  

Tonv  Rutherford  

Marstnn  

No.  1ft  ,  •  ■ 
J  J.  Godfrey 


Arthur  Wo'>i"'- 

 Jan  Fter  ■ 

■  .Min:  -.^  Tt 
...I" 


■.  Korri 

.P' 


■      r,lrt  P^potive  conception  of  that 


VERA  kEANK 
A  recital  was  gl\en  last  ni^ 
Jordan  haU  In  memory  of  Dr.  Gear 
L.  Dw>-er  by  Vera  Keane.  con 
and  her  accompanist.  Zula  Doane 
inai  JToria.       l;  dors.    Miss  Kcane  sang  the  fol 
Mr  Wontner's  •  .songs-Doni^otti.  O  Mio  Fernando 
.-I    .     -  Thomas.  My  Hes 

ar;  Salter. 


elusive  P-^of-  ^o;lany.  Thomas 

Holmes  is  f^"<^^^:^?torf  Keech;  yet  woary;  Beach.  My  Sta 

°^  ^rf^?c^arm^?«t^l^  Particular  cry   of    R.tchel;  Ni-.r^ 

such  Is  his  charm  inat  iu.  I      t       ,    .  :  ci,V.rP-  -Rnsch.  Es  S: 


("l!t 


|C1s^nreel7d."th;7udieli^-a^^^^^^ 
tiT^  fears  for  his  life,  hopes  that  he 
5i  the  end  best  the  monster^,^° 
Snt\  hli  death.    AppUuse  greeted  the 

&roL        Kn  •pi^c'^ure  audi- 

^""his  composite  tale  begins  with  a  fine 
exhibition  of  shadow  eff^^ts.    A  night 
»X-hman  in  a  London  bank  is  mur- 
STr'^rbu"  il^thlng  apparently  1^  been 
taken  from  the  vaults.   Then  the  scen^ 
si-.if ts.    Ronald  Adair  of  the  Britisn 
diplomatic  servke  is  cheating  at  cards, 
andTt  least  one  of  his  gucste  knows  It 
Sherlock  Holmes,  urged  by  Adair  s  sis 
ter  through  the  mediation  of  Dr. 
son.  to  warn  and  frighten  the  youlJi 
berimes  Interested  when      lea ras  that 
sinister  forces  are  ushig  a  threfct  of  ex 
nosure  to  compel  Adair  to  include  a 
Krlous  suited  m  his  luggage  as  he 
crosses  to  Paris.    Clues  POln,^,^^,,,^,^^'" 
arty  to  a  cunning  scheme  of  substiUi .  ._ng 
co^terfeit  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
genuine  notes  in  leading  German  and 
BrUish  banks.  Adair  is  found  murdered^ 
His  death,  however.  Is  the  keystone  to 
the  evidence  which  Holmes  has  compiled 
aealnst  his  arch  enemy,  and  tne 
p?o5?r  dramatic  monient  he  unmasks 
Moriarty.  to  the  K^^at  chagrin  of  Iii- 
spector  Lestrade  and  Ws  friend,  Dr 
Watson.    Though  we  leave  him  unoer 
irrest,  we  almost  hope  that  Moria  t> 
.nav  wcape,  so  that  Mr.  Wontner  n  a> 
carry  on  In  another  chapter  of  this  in- 

'^'l^i^VoIct'recordlng  Is  not  always  ! 

InTc^^r^.  7o  U^ey- need  not  |  tK^pi^^^l^l^^^^^ W 
be  taken  too  seriously.  wontner's  voice  Is  the  exception^  TOe 

Julla  cavanaugh,  ,a  rich_and_  Inde- |  camera  wprk^U  splendld^^nd^  His^ 


Shore;  Busch.  Es  5 
Rosenbluhn,   Die  Na^ 
Dio;  Liszt.  Die  Lorelei;  H  i 
Cor-  Paradies.  Mha  Alia 
Resepiglu,  Ncbbie; 
Chanson  E.'paenole;  Wide 
Cui.    La     Statue  de 
T.schalko\vsky;  Adieu, 
■  Joan  of  Arc.  •  ' 

The  recital  last  night  wa?  o 
must  Impress  an  audien.  ' 
delight  it.  lor  a  voice 
with  which  Miss  Keane  i>  . 
not    be    heard    and    soon  , 
Though  the  procram  Itself  wa 

most  part  uuin:  '  " 

ing  .and  absorl 

and  .steady  toiu  .  c,..ru 

quired    a   round   luuv..^^  '-.J^iiF 
I  beauty  was  sufficient  to  counlexip 
mediocrity  of  some  of  i^e  songs. 
Ceitar.ilv  Handel's  "Ah,  Mio  t 


ihe 


:he 


if  the  evening.  He 


v;roup  a 
I>erhaps 


.  r  a  nai: 
i.'s  sons. 


iHCk  o 

to  tl. 


.  .vs  never 

lire  w.ts 


Julia  Cavanaugh,  a  ricn  ana  ...u..- 
pendent  American  girl  travelling  alotie 
in  Europe,  yields  to  the  l--       '»'')f?l.-  f 


zeiu'&'-O  M'o  i-'ei-  ff-o 
.since  here  aloue  «■    '^^^  * 


^an  attained  throughu  ^iin.^ 
Phe  accomoanlst  pla.,.;i  -"^o"  f 
ti  sNTiipathctically,  and  a  large  au- 
'  nce  ?ecelvod  the  artists  with  grateful 
I  plausp. 

FINE  ARTS 
\He  Orosse  Schnsucht" 

■  ■  1-    i  '  -'■         r  ■  .;Mp<1  from  the 

:  hy  Fricd- 
aiid  Karl 
i.'  ly  and  pro- 
witk  iho  loiiuwnii;  cast: 

 Camilla  Horn 

 Theodor  Loos 

 Hairy  Frank 

>   Paul  Kemp 

Klichl  ...Paul  Henckels 

 Bprllie  Ostyn 

 Irnia  Godau  I 

■I-  Blulimann  .  , 

Anna  MuUcr-Lincke 

 JSrwiu  van  Roy 

 Karl  Platen 

 Ferdinand  Bonn 

 Walter  Steinbeck 

\niinann,  Lil  Daeovar,  Liane 
I'I'M.   niffa  Tscliorliowa.  Gtls- 
llr-r  Jansson,   Frits  Kortner. 
Fritz   Ra?p.   Hans  Adalbert 
-Lii  ct      .  Jack  Trevor,  Conrad  Veidt. 


'I 


The  main  claim  to  interest  of  "Die 
rosse   Sehnsucht,"    current  German 
m  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  is  its  de- 
ction  of  the  inside  of  a  big  film  studio 
Lth  the  various  amusing,  ridiculous 
id  lively  happenings  that  go  on  dur- 
g  the  making  of  pictures.   The  story 
I  itself— the  rise  of  an  extra  girl  to' 
ardom — ^is  neither  new  nor  exciting, 
it  what  the  extra  girl  sees,  and  what 
ICS  into  the  making  of  a  star  provide 
-nsiderable  entertainment.    Tobis  is 
e    company    that    produced  "Die 
rosse  Sehnsucht,"  and  It  is  in  the 
obis  studios  that  the  action  takes 
ace.     Such  confusion  reigns  back- 
age,  such  passings  and  repassings, 
ich  generally  nonsensical  behavior  is 
rule,  that  It  is  impossible  to  escape 
■ie  feeling  that  there  is  just  as  little 
der  to  film  producing  in  Germany 
there  is  in  this  country.    It  is  not 
asy  to  guess  whether  everything  that 
Dies  on  the  screen  was  staged  espe- 
Uly  for  this  production  or  not;  much 
it  seems  like  everyday  happenings 
ught  by  the  camera  in  passing. 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  epl- 
des  is  an  evening  party  at  which  the, 
:irs  gather  and  burlesque  past  sue-, 
-sses,  among  them  "The  Blue  Angel."  j 
s  the  picture  unwinds  its  considerable 
ngth  stars  by  the  dozen,  many  of  i 
cm  familiar  to  American  audiences,  [ 
iss  briefly  before  the  camera;  among 
iom   Conrad   Veidt.    Pranz  Lederer, 
me  Haid,  Anny  Ondra,  Fritz  Rasp, 
istav  Diessl,  Walter  Janssen,  Hans 
dalbert  von  Schlettow,  LU  Dagovar 
id  Betty  Amman.    They  play  their 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  they 
i-ie  wont  to  assume  in  principal  parts, 
ind  the  teamwork  which  all  of  them 
iisplay  is  splendid.  Camilla  Horn,  lead- 
ing lady,  in  this  country,  for  John  i 
(JiSarrymore,  and  in  Germany  for  Emil 
JiJannings,  plays  the  aspiring  Eva  rather 
■solemnly,  but  she  is  pretty  enough  to 
fsuit  the  part  and  that  is  all  that  Is 
needed.     The  assorted  directors  and 
i  age  hands  are  quite  sufficient  to  the 
(  Quirements  of  their  roles,  and  one 
>f  them,  Paul  Kemp,  provides  genuine 
'imu.sement.  E.  L.  H, 

COLONIAL  THEATRIT  - 

rhe  Merchant  of  Venice" 
j  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  a  comedy 
•1  three  acts  and  eight  scenes  by  Will- 
n  Shakespeare.  Revived  at  Cleve- 
nd  for  Miss  Adams's  return  to  the 
age  on  Nov.  3,  1931  imder  the  man- 
cment  of  Erlanger  Productions,  Inc. 
cnery  designed  by  Herbert  Moore  and  _ 
Monroe  Hewlett,  painted  by  Berg- 
m  studios.  Music  by  Theodore  Zar- 
vlch  and  Harold  Morris  based  on  old 
Uian  folk  songs,  Paul  Tietgens,  con- 

rtj.V. 

cast  was  as  follows: 

ot  Vi-nice   Robert  Harrison 

ite  ol  Morocco   Louis  Polan 

mo  o£  Arragon  .   ..Frank  Henderson 

 Charles  Fratieis 

I  '  Jerome  Lawler 

 Byron  Russell 

,   Lionel  Hosarth 

.  Barry  O'Neill 

I   >lartin  Burton 

-lij  1  ,.      V  Otis  Skinner 

rub.il   ;  David  Stone 

Launeelot  Gobbo   Joseph  Ciutin 

)l<l  (i,,i>h()   ■. .  .  .Alt  Helton 

 Theodore  Zarkevieh 

 Byron  Harris 

 Maude  Adams 

.   Audrey  Ridgewell 

leeti.-it   Cyntliia  Blake 

When  Miss  Adams  was  willing  to  re- 
urn  to  the  stage  she  did  well  in  choos- 
ng  the  role  of  Portia,  although  it  is 
lecesssirily  subordinate  to  that  of  Shy- 
ock.  Had  she  consented  to  appear  again 
n  one  of  the  plays  by  Barrie  that  she 
lad  made  peculiarly  her  own,  those — 
nd  they  were  thousands — who  had  de- 
jhted  in  her  portrayals  would  inevi- 
i.bly  ha\e  made  comparisons  after  the 
;ight  of  years.  Yet  last  night  they  were 
minded  of  those  earlier  portrayals  by 
or  laugh  which  is  unchanged.  Some 
Hazlitt    among    them — have  foimd 
nrtia  ft.o  of  the  least  attractive  of 
;lakesp^  rue's  heroines  'n  comedy.  They 
ccuse  her  of  affectations  and  even  of 
jedantry,  nor  could  they  admire  her  in 
the  trial  .scene,  finding  her  appearance 
incredible  and,  in  spite  of  the  plea  for 


mercy,  a  waf-BSrse  of  ambitious  "elocu- 
tionists, her  reasoning  only  a  quibble, 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  bj 
any  duke  or  jury.  Yet  the  trial  scene, 
as  It  was  staged  last  night,  was  im-1 
presslve  In  its  dignity,  architecturally 
and  by  the  contrasts  in  color,  and  Miss 
Adams  spoke  the  too  celebrated  appeal 
to  Shylock,  naturally,  without  a  trace  of 
the  "deadly  trail  of  the  elocutionist." 

In  the  caskets  scene  she  was  not  too 
flippant  in  her  description  of  the  suitors 
on  Nerissa's  list,  not  too  emotional  in 
watchint  the  two  princes  and  Bassanio 
rejoicing  In  the  discomfiture  of  the  for- 
mer, and  then  acknowledging  to  Bas- 
sanio her  love  for  him.  She  played  the 
early  scenes  discreetly,  without  making 
a  marked  impression,  save  that  of  a 
well-bred  woman,  hoping  that  Bassanic 
would  be  the  lucky  man.  These  scenes 
were  -  suited  to  Miss  Adams'  lightness 
of  art;  as  was  the  scene  with  Nerissa  ai 
they  were  about  to  assume  male  attire 
The  strong  light  thrown  upon  the  stage 
— a  light,  we  understand  of  her  own  in 
vention — was  trying  if  not  cruel  to  those 
on  the  stage  and  disagreeable  to  the 

Miss  Adams  played  Portia  for  th^ 
first  time  this  season.  The  role  of  Shy-; 
lock  was  familiar  to  Mr.  Skinner,  who, 
gave  an  admirable  portrayal  of  thej 
revengeful,  baffled,  shabbily  treated 
Jew.  Shylock,  as  he  represented  him,l 
is  neither  a  melodramatic  villain,  nor 
a  raging,  roaring  tragedian  of  the  old 
Bowery  school.  He  has  his  reasons, 
good  reasons  for  hating  Antonio,  for 
the  lot  of  Jews  in  Venice  was  not  a 
happy  one  and  Antonio  had  insulted 
him  In  every  way.  Did  Shylock  sus- 
pect for  a  moment  that  Antonio's,  ships 
would  come  to  grief;  that  there  would 
ever  be  a  chance  of  his  having  to  live 
up  to  the  "merry  bond"?  Shylock  was 
willing  to  take  the  chance.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  shown  mercy  and  taken 
the  ducats  had  not  Jessica,  with  the 
box  of  jewels,  eloped  with  a  Christian. 
This  was  the  last  drop  in  Shylock's 
bitter  cup.  Even  the  pound  of  flesh 
would  not  have  compensated  him  fqr 
his  daughter's  flight.  And  they  were 
Antonio's  friends  who  had  aided  her  in 
that  eecape.  He  loved  Jessica,  as  Mr. 
Skinner  plainly  showed  by  look  even 
more  than  speech  when  he  farewel'ied 
her.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  one  seen  a 
more  revealing  portrayal  of  character 
than  that  shown  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  the 
exposition— if  the  phrase  may  be  al- 
lowed— of  Shylock's  nature.  And  from 
the  time  when  proposing  the  bond,  he 
watched  the  retreating  Antonio,  there 
was  a  constant  crescendo  until  the  final 
pathetic  exit.  In  this  whole  ;ccne  Mr. 
Skinner's'  facial  expression,  sobriety  of 
gesture,  significance  of  speech  are. 
Here  #vas  a  Shylock— to  quote  the 
actor's  own  remark  made  some  years  agq 
— who  is  "the  only  gentleman  in  the 
play."  Remember  that  he  had  been 
hounded  and  mocked  by  Christians: 
that  at  the  end  logic  and  the  law  of 
Venice  was  on  his  side. 

The  supporting  company  is  only  fair. 
Mr.  Harrison  as  the  Doge  was  a  digni- 
fied, clear  spoken  figure.  Mr.  Francis 
was  an  intelligent  Antonio,  who  ex- 
cited little  sympathy.  Bassanio  had 
some  good  moments,  tiiough  he  was  not 
romantic  in  his  wooing,  more  to  be 
commended  as  a  friend  in  the  trial 
scene.  Young  Gobbo  had  a  curiously 
Yankee  accent.  The  version,  made  by 
Miss  Adams,  omitted  familiar  lines. 
Gratiano  was  not  allowed  to  jeer  at 
Shylock  in  the  trial  scene.  The  ver- 
sion, however,  brought  the  perform- 
ance within  a  reasonable  length. 

Miss  Adams  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed. There  were  repeated  curtain 
calls  for  her  and  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr. 
Skinner  alone  was  also  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

SHUBERT 
"The  Student  Prince" 

"The  Student  Prince."  oiierella  in  lour 
aels  jiiid  a  proloeue.  originally  known  as 
"In  Heidelberg  ":  book  and  lyrics  by  Dorotliy 
Donnelly,  score  by  Sigmund  Romberg:  i>ro- 
duced  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert  at  Atlantic 
City.  Oct.  21.  iai!4.  and  at  the  Jolson  Thea- 
tre. New  York.  Dev.  2.  1921.  with  Howard 
Marsh  as  Prince  Karl  Franz.  Use  Marvenga 
as  Kathie.  George  Hassell  a.s  Lutz:  per- 
formed last  eveniinr  .at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
with  tho  following  cast: 

Von    Mark   Edwin  Forsberg 

Dr.  Engel   HoUis  Devaniiy 

Prince  Karl  J^'ranz  .\llan  Prior 

Ruder    Lee  Beg=^s 

Grelchen   Marion  Weeks 

Toni  ?Talh.aniel  Sack 

Detlet   Charlfes  Chesncy 

I-ucas   ,  Tom  Ahearn 

Voii  Asterbere   '  Robert  HoJ  ii 

Kathie   Gertrude  Lang 

Ltitz   ;  George  Hassell 

Hubert   J  Gus  Alexanric! 

Grand   Duchess  Anastasia  Belle  8ylvi:; 

Princess   Ma.rgaret  Marearct  Caiitrell 

Capt.    Tarnitz   Robert  C.  Long 

Kathies  and  Prince  Karls  may  com'' 
and  go,  but  the  tunes  of  "The  Student 
Prince"  and  the  frivolou.s  fantasies  of 
George  Hassell  apparently  will  go  on 
forever.  Last  evening,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  audience  whose  individual 
members  evidently  knew  why  they  were 
there  and  what  it  was  all  about,  a  new 
Kathie  and  a  new  Prince  Karl  sang  of 
t-heir  youthful,  frustrated  love  In  the 
garden  of  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Golden 
Apples  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg; 
Mr.  Hassell.  who  has  played  pompous 
old  Lutz,  the  prince's  valet,  more  times 
than  he  probably  cares  to  remember, 
ran  his  eye  up  and  down  his  nose  and 
I  iiumbed  his  embonpoint  In  furious 
omicality;  Mr.  Devanny,,  the  best  Dr. 
Eiigel  vocally  of  tho  several  who  have 
been  hea^4,.ia,Lyi'-     "  t,  charmed  with 


NEY  REDIVIVUS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

For  a  good  many  years  the  story  has  per- 
sisted that  Marshal  Key  was  not  shot  to  aeatn 
by  his  own  soldiers  obeying  an  outrageous  com- 
mand, but  escaped  to  the  United  states  and 
lived  to  good  old  age — some  said  in  Georgia, 
others  in  North  Carolina.  According  to  one 
story,  he  taught  school — ^tftciigh  objectors  now 
say  he  could  hardly  read  or  write.  Another  tale 
is  that  he  farmed;  another  that  he  held  some 
petty  office,  perhaps  was  postmaster,  within  a 
month  "a  gentleman  in  Omaha"  has  been  quoted 
as  giving  proof  of  his  escape.  Grandsons  of 
men  who  saw  Ney  in  this  country;  a  French 
veteran  who  recognized  his  marshal  in  a  Vir- 
ginian town  are  brought  forward  as  witnesses. 
And  Quentin  Dick,  who  was  present  at  Ney  s 
"execution,"  told  a  similar  tale. 

This  legend  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Smoot  of  Concord  in  his  "Marshal  Ney, 
Before  and  After  Execution."  It  appears  that 
Ney  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  ledge  of  the 
Nine  Sisters  at  Paris.  His  fellow  Masons  saw  to 
it  that  the  guns  were  loaded  with  blank  cart- 
ridges, and  arranged  his  voyage  from  Bordeaux 
to  this  country.  And  so  there  are  honest  men 
who  are  sure  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  born  at 
Fortingale  in  northwest  Perthshire.  Are  not  the 
Royal  Scots  nicknamed  "Pontius  Pilate's  Body- 
guard"? 

Marshal  Ney  is  not  the  only  man  that  sur- 
vived death.  David  sits  in  a  cave  under  his 
tomb;  "his  flesh  will  not  see  corruption  and  he 
will  reappear  as  the  Messiah."  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  did  not  die;  he  is  sleeping  until  tne 
coming  of  Christ.  Nero  is  still  living,  hidden, 
awaiting  a  great  event;  although,  aided  oy 
Epaphrodltus,  he  dispatched  himseil;  although 


I  so'  cOnscieiilK 
d;u    .1.:.    ,1.111   .Jr.  Smith  last  €  ■ 
Swift,  rushing  tempos  he  seemed  lo 
relish,  of  more  leisurely  pace  he  seemed 
impatient.  Perhaps  his  was  the  proper 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  Prior,  as  the  lonely  prince  who 
had  been  granted  a  yeai''s  holiday  at 
Heidelberg,  only  to  be  snatched  from 
little  Kathie's  arms  to  take  his  place 
on  the  throne  and  to  take  as  coii-sort 
a  woman  whom  he  did  not  love,  who 
loved  him  not,  sang  well,  acted  care- 
fully. Miss  Lang,  in  Kathie's  blonde 
wig,  improved  vocally  as  the  perfcirm- 
ance  progressed.  If  the  shade  of  Use 
Marvenga  hovered  about,  it  must  have 
justly  fipplauoed  Miss  Lang  more  than 
once  before  the  final  curtain.  Mr. 
Hassell,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  at  the 
top  of  his  form.  He  has  .so  polished 
this  role  of  the  finicky  Lutz  that  it  is 
one  of 'the  comic  stage  figures  which 
can  neter  be  forgotten.  Miss  Sylvia  wa,s 
amusing  as  the  hoop-skirted  grand 
duchess,  and  MLss  Cantrell  was  attrac- 
tive as  the  flirtatious  Princess  Mar- 
garet. The  others  were  equal  to  what- 
ever was  assigned  them.  In  these  days 
when  musical  comedies  are  apt  to  run 
to  melc<iic  sterility  and  to  dull  humors, 
"The  Student  Prince"  returns  as  a 
splendid  model  of  what  genuine,  witty, 
full-throated  operetta  ought  to  be. 

W.  E.  G. 


"A  tragi-comedy  of  married  life"  is 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Craven's  sub-title 
describes  his  play.    Even  the  merest 

_    _  _  hint  of  the  idea  of  tragedy  is  some- 

hiT^offin  w"a;  'oVpo^hyry  and  his  funeral  cost  '^^!'Z''^^''^°ZX^^^^^ 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  First  Year" 

"The  First  Year,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  Frank  Craven,  presented  at  the  Little 
Theatre.  New  York.  Oct.  20.  1920.  witli  the 
author  in  the  role  o£  Tommy  Tucker;  re-, 
viveri  at  the  Copley  Theatre  with  the  lollow- 
mg  cast: 

Grace  Livingston  Am.v  Loomis 

Mr.   Livingston  Richard  Whort 

Mrs.  Livingston  Helen  Ray 

Dr.  Anderson  Aidrich  Bowker  I 

Dick  I.,oring  Raymond  Jones' 

Thomas  Tucker  Joseph  Gotten  I 

Hattic  Mary  Wall  I 

Mr.   Barstow  Francis  Complon  ! 

Mr.   Barstow  .lean  Poindexter 


200,000  sesterces,  he  sojourned  for  a  time  in 
Parthia.  Red-bearded  Otto  is  in  Kyffhaeuser;  his 
housekeeper  is  Dame  Holle;  they  play  at  skittles 
when  days  are  boresome. 

King  Arthur  sleeps  with  his  knights  at  Ava- 
lon  (or  Camelot).  He  promised  to  come  to  the 
help  of  his  people;  but  his  voice  was  not  heard 
at  the  recent  election.  The  Mahdi  of  the  ninth 
century  will  return,  and  not  as  a  ghost.  Many 
at  Trieste  and  Pola  believe  that  Maximilian, 


tipned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  I 
small,  everyday,  and  vei-y  human  trials 
and  tribulations  that  are  the  subject  of 
this  delightful  comedy  of  conjugal  life ' 
— a  comedy  written  around  the  classic 
thesis  that  the  first  year  of  marria" 
a  troublous  time.  The  petty  licissltuu 
ttie  disagreements  and  misundenjtand- 
ings  and  conflicts  and  mishaps  and  dis- 
illusion that  threaten  to  wreck  the  mar- 
riage of  a  supremely  ordinary  young 
American  couple  (from  Reading,  111.; 
provide  pathas  in  plenty,  but  a  pathos 
bordering  upon  the  comic,  however  true 


first  Emperor  of  Mexico,  is  alive,  but  under  the       jifg  a,nd  near  to  the  personal  ex 


charge  of  three  jailers,  captains  in  the  English, 
French  and  Austrian  navies.  Dom  Sebastian  oi 
Portugal  disappeared  at  the  battle  of  Aicacer- 
quivir,  but  his  second  coming  was  for  years  a 
belief,  a  tradition  in  his  country. 

Is  the  sect  of  Sebastianistas  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct? Frederick  l,  Barbarossa,  Holy  Roman 
Emperor,  "Stupor  Mundi,"  is  asleep  in  the  Kylt- 
haeuser  mountain  in  Thunngia.  When  his 
beard  has  grown  thrice  around  the  stone  tahie 
at  which  he  sits,  he  will  awake;  then  glory  with 
peace  will  come  to  the  German  nation.  Peasants 
have  seen  him,  talked  with  him;  he  has  niied 


perience  of  hosts  of  ordinary  people. 
An  element  of  minor  melodrama  is  In- 
troduced in  the  person  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful rival  for  the  hand  of  Grace  Liv- 
ingston. Yet  the  spirit  of  comedy  pre- 
vails overwhelmingly — a  homely  comedy 
of  family  humors  as  well  as  of  witty 
lines  and  telling  retorts.  Laughter  was 
almost  uninterr,upted  last  night. 

Mr.  Cotten  was  excellent  as  Tommy, 
though  the  author  of  the  play,  who 
played  the  role  in  the  original  produc- 
tion, seems  to  have  given  a  more  re- 
strained, less  obviously  comic  version 
of  the  character.  Miss  Loomis's  Grace 
was  perhaps  a  shade  too  free  from  the 
romantic  silliness  that  was  in  the  yoimg 


their  sacks  with  gold.   His  sleep  has  been  heavy  |  lady's  character,  but  highly  spirited  up- 


since  1914,  otherwise  he  might  even  now  solve 
the  problem  of  war  debts  as  far  as  Gerfnany 
is  concerned.  Years  ago  he  was  invoked  in  tong, 
Wenn  der  Kaiser  doch  erstaendel "  ("Ah,  if  tne 


on  occasion  and  in  general  plausibly 
drawn.  Mr.  Whorf's  portrait  of  the  fat 
father  was  a  masterpiece  of  comic 
characterization.  Miss  Wall's  hi^hli 
amusing  Impersonation  of  Hattie  was 


Emperor  would  only  arise!     Too  long  has  he  l^'-^^l^^^^^^^a^^^^^^^ 
been  sleeping;  our  bondage  and  cm-  woe  are  i        doctor,  and  the  remaining  parts 


without  end.") 

The  conroUdated  German  male  singing  soci- 
eties, visiting  the  mountain,  might  possiDiy 
awaken  him.  It  is  high  time.  Yet  Dante  put 
Barbarossa  in  a  fiery  tomb.  He  evidently  made 
a  mistake. 


•were  acceptably  filled. 


s.  s. 
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"Bis  gentle  ways  anu   wiui  iiu>  a<ji>-, 
"Golden  Days" ;  and  the  male  chorus, 
ever  one  of  the  most  impressive  factors  | 
in  the  perennial  success  of  this  Rom-  I 
berg  opus,  chanted  lustily  in  the  two  | 
superb  choral  numbers,  the  students'  | 
Drinking  Song  and  the  serenade.    If  \ 
they  failed  by  far  more  than  a  hairs 
breadth  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
in  the  matter  of  sustained  volume  for 
the  one  and  of  delicate  shading  of  the 
other,  that  lapse  may  be  laid  to  an 
eagerness  to  give  all  they  had  in  lung 
power.     The   Drinking   Song  rightly 
enough  demands  gusto,  and  sound  un- 
restrained;  but  that  lovely  serenade, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  youthful  roman- 
ticism, deserves  tenderer  treatment. 

However,  that  little  matter  doubtless 
will  right  itself.  Meantime  lei  it  be 
known  that  this  present  revival  of  "The 
Student  Prince"  is  worthy  in  every  de- 
partment. The  settings  are  henvy  and 
appropriate,  the  costumes,  particularly 
those  disclosed  in  the  palace  scene  of 
the  third  act,  are  fresh,  bright  and  rich. 
Best  of  all,  Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  as  con- 
ductor, had  under  him  an  orchestra  of 
adequate  size  and  musicianly  propor- 
tions, with  enough  strings  to  unco'ver 
the  decorative  Rorhtierg  score,  too  often 
ignored  by  smaller  bajids.  Seldom  has 


I    TUESDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

I  Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  first  of 
jthis  season's  series  of  Tuesday  after- 
;noon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  offered  a 
j  program  of  music  by  the  two  Rlcharris 
—Wagner  and  Strauss.  The  formev 
|,was  represented  by  the  overture  to 
"Tannhaeu.ser,"  the  Prelude  to  "Lohen- 
grin," and  the  Prelude  and  Libcstod 
jfrom  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  the  latter 
[by  "Ein  Heldenlebcn."  The  audience 
which  filled  Symphony  hall  greeted  the 
(Conductor  cordially  at  the  beginning 
I  of  the  concert  and  gave  every  sign  of 
j  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  quality 
of  the  performance. 

!  Up  to  the  intermission,  at  any  rate, 
the  program  was  one  to  make  a  ready 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  listeners,  for 
Wagner  has  long  been  a  symphonic 
"best  seller. '  The  "Tannhaeuser"  over- 
ture is  undnnbtedly  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  pieces  in  the 
repertoire.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  well 
fitted  by  temperament  to  perform  It 
eloquently.  The  solemn  Pilgrim 
Chorus,  the  rapturous  and  seductive 
music  of  the  Venusberg,  was  played 
with  all  the  orchsstra's  resources  of 
tonal  beauty  and  emotional  suggestion: 


^afure  as  greaTVas  given  by  the 
t.ohengrin  "  prelude,  with  its  marvei- 
nislv  ethereal  openinj  and  close,  its  per- 
vading atmosphere  of  calm  repose,  the 
spiritual  ecstasy  ot  its  climax.  The 
overpowering  hunipn  ecstasy  and  epic 
'  -  of  the  "Tristan"  Prelude  and 
tnd  were  effectively  conveyed. 
-!i  we  have  heard  performances 
under  Dr.  Kousfpvitzky  in  which  the 
music  cast  Its  kp?11  more  potently.  This 
was  true  especially  of  the  Liebestod, 
which  even  with  the  utmost  perfection 
of  rendition,  almost  never  is  as  moving 
in  the  conceit  hall  as  in  the  theatre, 
where  orchestra  and  audience  alike 
have  been  attuned  to  the  emotions  of 
the  moment  by  the  preceding  drama 
and  the  accompanying  stage  picture, 
and  where  the  score  is  completed  by 
the  soaring  beauty  of  Isolde's  voice- 
usually  absent  from  the  concert  version. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  music  that 
followed  the  intermission  there  may 
have  been  less  unanimity  in  yester-l 
day's  audience,  even  though  32  years 
have  elapsed  and  fashions  have 
changed  again  since  Strauss,  in  "Ein 
'Holdenloben,"  so  admirably  portrayed 
*ihimself  and  his  activities,  and  so  vitrio- 
lic ally  depicted  his  enemies  (if  the 
popular  interpretation  of  the  work  be 
correct).  For  there  are  longueurs  for 
those  whose  attention  is  apt  to  wander, 
and.  In  the  battle  scene,  acrid  disson- 
ances to  distress  the  over-delicate;  and 
for  the  critical  musician,  it  cannot  bs 
denied,  much  of  the  thematic  material 
is  pretty  trite.  Yet  the  extraordinary 
virtuosity  of  its  orchestration,  the  sur- 
passing 'richness  of  its  contrapuntal 
texture,  the  Ingenuity  displayed  in  the 

development  and  transformation  ofj 
theme-,  the  glamorous  beauty  of  cei- 
•ain  episodes,  the  brilliant  energy  of 
thers  such  incomparable  tours  de 
•nrre  as  the  diabolically  clever  canca- 
lures  of  the  hero's  adversaries 
(Strauss's  critics?),  will  long  continue 
to  give  "Ein  Heldenleben"  a  place  in 
orchestral  programs.  Yesterday's  per- 
formance (to  which  Mr.  Burgins  ex- 
auisitPly-played  solo  passages  con- 
tributed much)   was  of  unusual  bril- 


liance. 


S.  S. 


lANS  WIENER,  AND  GROUP 

r    Repertory    Theatre   last  night 
given  over  to  a  dance  recital  By 
Hans  Wiener,  the  young  Viennese  dis- 
ciple of  Mary  Wigman,  -wiio^Ws  first 
-een  here  last  season,  a.=sist,rd  by  Otto 
Ashermann,   Miriam   Blecher,    and  a 
proup  of  young  ladies  trained  Bos- 
ton--the    Misses    Elizabeth  Halpsrn, 
Mariorv    Heinzen.    EstcUe  Ro.sedale, 
norothv  Sammis,  and  Dorothy  Wood. 
\/tu-,ic  was  supplied  by  a  piano  exrcl- 
,  lentlv  played  by  Edwin  BUtclifle  sup- 
plemented by  a  gong,  which  (since  t 
hfid  a  very  well  defined  pitch  of  its 
freqiiently  clashed  rather  amus- 
with  the  harmonies  of  the  ac-j 

i.mying  music.  The  program:  I! 
■lis  Wiener,  march  (Ludwig  Baer- ! 

Otto     Ashermann,  Waggish 
,v     (Uidwig     Baerwald);  Hans 
cr,    Invocation    (Pugnani);  Otto, 
I  mann.  Miriam  Blecher  and  group,  j 


were  a  few  exceptions  to  'this  generaliza- 
tion, such  as  the  idj'llic,  blue  and  sil- 
ver, moonlit  grace  of  "Nocturne,"  but 
.■=■0  few  as  to  accentuate  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  per.'ormance. 

There  was  much  that  was  interesting 
in  the  series  of  dances  that  succeeded 
one  another  again.":!  the  background  of 
b'.ack  curtains;  the  figures  of  the  dan- 
ccr.>  clad  by  preference  in  ■  ?tallic  cloth 
that  gleamed  in  the  beam  of  the  spot- 
light, or  in  dark  raiment  against  which 
their  faces  stood  out  pallidly.  In  Mr. 
Wiener's  opening  "March,"  for  instance, 
the  dancer's  joint.s — at  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  wrist— were  all  right  angles,  hi.5 
gait  angular  and  machine-like.  In  "The 
Spirit  of  Revenge"  a  shrouded  figure  of 
mourning  cast  off  suddenly  its  black 
drapiiigs  to  reveal  itself  as  a  scarlet- 
clad  symbol  of  vengeance.  Mr.  Asher- 
mann's  dance  "Waggish  Humor,"  mimed 
its  title  to  the  intermittent  accompani- 
ment of  sardonic  laughter  from  the 
wings.  Such  dances  as  Mr.  Wiener's 
"Tango"  and  Mi.ss  Blecher's  "Anda- 
lusia." with  all  their  merits,  suggested 
!  the  Spanish  dance  rather  remotely.  In 
the  grouping  of  the  ensemble  dances 
I  njuch  dramatic  imagination  and  pic- 
torial sense  was  revealed,  and  if  pre- 
cision of  synchronization  was  not  of  a 
high  order  at  all  times,  perhaps  this 
wa.s  regarded  as  ov  minor  importance. 

As  a  whole  the  recital  seemed  to  re- 
veal a  surer  touch  and  more  confident 
technique  than  la.st  .-reason's.  The  audi- 
ence was  highly  appretuative.     S.  S. 

'  JAN  SMETERLIN 

An  eagarly  receptive  audience  filled 
the  floor  cf  Jordan  hall  la.st  night  to 
hear  J^n  Smcterlin.  Polish  pianist,  play 
the  following  program;  Mozart,  .sonata 
No.  6  in  P  major;  Brahms,  variations 
on  a  theme  by  Peganini.  op.  35;  Cho- 
Ipin,  nocturne  on  E  flat  major,  impromptu 
in  P  sharp  minor,  four  etudes,  op.  10, 
No.  10;  op.  25.  No.  3;  op.  10.  No.  2; 
op.  10.  No.  ];  Szymanowsky.  two  ma- 
zurkas, op.  50,  No.  13;  op.  50,  No.  14; 
Alb?niz.  El  Puerto;  Debussy,  L'isle  joy- 
ease. 

The  high  esteem  which  Mr.  Smeter- 
lin  won  from  his  first  Boston  audience 
last  sea.son  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased by  such  playing  as  his  second 
one  heard  last  evening.  Here  is  a  pian- 
ist whom  we  must  realize  i.s  a  mature! 
artift — one  who  confirms  our  belief 
that  technical  proficiencies  should  never 
b.'  pn  end  in  themselves;  one  who  must 
himself  believe  that  even  technical  per- 
fection is  a  necessary  but  not  a  suf- 
ficient condition  to  virtuoso  playing,  re- 
gardles.'s  of  the  medium.  When  a  li^tsn- 


IN  CONCERT  HALLS  \ 

/W  3L*  By  PHILIP  HALE  J 

Beethoven  and  Nicolas  Tcherepnirj 
will  be  the  composers  represented  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phoni'  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will 
conduct  the  overture  to  "Coriolanus,' 
and  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Mr.  Tcher- 
epnin  will  conduct  his  symphonic  poem 
"The  Enchanted  Kingdom,"  having  re- 
vised the  score;  a  group  of  "Minia- 
tures" (after  a  Russian  Illustrated  Al- 
phabet) originally  piano  pieces  which, 
orchestrated,  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time;  and  a  Prelude  "In  Memor'v 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov,"  which  will  also 
have  its  first  performance.  The  ruler 
of  the  Enchanted  Kingdom  is  Katschei 
who  holds  the  Fire-Bird  prisoner.  There 
are  10  .Miniatures;  they  have  fantastic 
title-s— Arab-Boy,  Baba-jaga,  General 
Village  Scene,  Egypt,  Scars,  "Mama," 
The  Lake.  The  Forest.  The  Tsarina,  but 
,  all  the  pieces  will  not  be  performed. 
Rimsky-Korsakov  was  Tcherepnins 
teacher  in  composition. 

Tcherepniii  was  born  at  Leningrad  '.n 
[  1873.    Even  while  he  was  at  tne  Con- 
servatory he  gave  concerts  in  the  city 
and  in  the  provinces.    In  1907  he  was  j 
conductor  of  the  Marinsky  Opera.  Frrm 
1909-1914  he  conducted  the  perform- 
ances of  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  In  I 
Paris,  London  and  elsewhere.    In  1918' 
he  went  to  Tiflis  to  be  at  the  head  of  I 
the  Conservatory,  but  in  1921  lie  made 
Pans  his  dwelling  place.  i 
He  has  written  many  ballets  of  which  | 
"Le  Pavilion  d'Armide"  is  probably  the 
be.st  known,  but  the  list  of  his  works 
al.so    comprises   pieces   for    orchestra;  [ 
symphony,  overtures,  symphonic  poems,  | 
piano  pieces,  songs,  choruses.  ] 
Mr.  MoLseiwitsch  played  Tcherepnin's  ! 
piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Sym-  I 
phony  orchestra  in  October.  1922.  The 
visitor  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
sen,  Alexander  N.  Tcherepnin,  who  is 
also  a  composer  as  well  as  a  pianist,  liv-  ; 
ing  in  Paris.  | 
The  overture  to  "Coriolanus"  has  not ' 
been  played  at  one  of  the  Friday-Sat- 
urday conceits  since  Dr.  Koussevitzky's 
first  season  here. 


OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 
"Over  the  HiW 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  poem  by 
Will  Carleton;  adaptation  by  Tom 
Barry  and  Jules  Purthman;  directed  bv 
Henry  King  and  presented  by  Fox  with 
the  following  cast: 

M.T,  S'oplbv  

Pa  Shelbv  

Isj.m;  Shelby  u  hild)  . , . 
Ijia,-  .Shelby  (ui.aiu  .... 
Jc.liiin.v  Shelb.v  (rhild)  ., 
JoliMiiv  SSheltiv  (man)  ... 

'fl  -  -!■•        ichild)  . 

rJ:  (man  I  .. 

Pli  hi?  wife  , 

III.  (.hildi  .., 

pu>  1    ^'n-i'.:/  'Woman) 

her  hnsband 


 Mae 

Jamen  K 


Edv. 
.  CI 


■Wi; 


Isalif-l  Potter  (ehiJd)   

?sal>-i  Potter  (woman)    -  .r^ 

J  Working  on  the  principle  that  what 
fcas  good  a  few  years  ago  must  be  twice 
Bis  good  now,  "Over  the  Hill,"  greatest 
^urce  of  sentimental  emotion  ever 
mimed,  comes  back  to  the  screen  once 
'more,  remade  with  .sound,  dialogue  and 
all  the  trimmings  that  this  generation 
of  picture  producers  can  think  up.  Tlie 
fUni,  now  showing  at  the  Olympia  and 
n  theati-es,  is  somewhat  freely 
on  Will  Carleton's  poem,  "Over 
11  to  the  Poorhouse"  and  depicts 

tmany  sighs  and  tears  the  tnbu- 
itions  of  a  mother  whose  children  have 
0  use  for  her  when  she  is  old  and 
feeble.  Mae  Marsh,  after  years  of  ab- 
sence from  films,  returns  to  play  Ma 
Shelby,  the  same  role  that  Mary  Carr 
made  famous  all  over  the  coimtry.  she 
Is  very  sweet,  trusting,  aSectionate,  long 


Mme.  Galli  Curci  will  sing  In  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  program  of  the  People's  Symphony 
orchestra  next  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall  at  3:15  P.  M.  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Jaerenfelt.  Prelude.  Bizet,  Suite 
from  "Carmen."  Schumann.  Piano 
Concerto  (Ravmond  Havens,  pianist), 
rr  s  amazement  is  stuliifVed^  or"  altered,  Salnt-Saens,  Danse  Macabre;  Tchaikov- 
by  the  pre.sence  of  more  valuable  and 


telling  emotions,  he  may  a.ssure  himself 
that;  he  is  listening  to  more  than  mere 
performing.  Mozart's  P  major  snoata 
a#  heard  la.st  night  reaffirms  this  ccn- 
viction.  The  supreme  clarity  of  Mr. 
Smeterlin's  arpeggios,  the  liquid  fluency 
of  his  runs,  the  dehcacy  and  grade  of 
even  his  staccato  passages,  appsared  .so  j 
consistently  inherent  in  the  music  it- 
self, that  only  on  subsequent  reflec- 
tion do  we  realize  the  possibility  of  their 
absence.  Furthermore,  the  performer  ap- 
parently considers  hLs  modern  instru- 
ment a  medium  of  greater  expressive 
powers  than  that  to  which  Mozart  was 
confined;  he  never  attempts  to  produce 
effects  which  might  resemble  the  more 
thin  anil  brittle  sounds  to  which  Mo- 


Judgment  (W.  Fr.  Bac'n>;  Haiis  Witner.  j  ^^^^  acru.stomed 


Spirit  of  Revenge    (Fiona  McCleary); 
the    Group,    Nocturne    (Mu.s.sorgski) ; 
Hans  Wiener,  Tango  (George  Antheil). 
•    suH.p    iba.sed    on    Ukrainian  folk- 
songs-Hans   Wiener,    Warrior  song; 
Miriam  Blecher,  Song  of  Oppression; 
Hans    Wiener.  Mourning    song;  Otto 
Ashermann,   Prisoner's   song;  Mn-iam 
Blrcher  and  the  group.  Farewell  .song; 
'    V  Wiener  and  Miriam  Blecher,  Love 
Hans  Wiener,  Otto  Ashermann, 
am  Blecher  and  the  group,  anthe.n. 
,om   the   suite    "Execution"— Hans 
in-    Accusation    (Hanns  Ha.sting). 
Judge   (Hanns  Hasting);  Miriam 
her.  Andalusia  (Albeniz). 
•om    the    "Oriental    Suite"— Hans 
ner   Arm  dance  (Scott-McCleary) ; 
1  Alshermann  and  Miriam  Blecher,  i 
(Regen:    Han.s    Wiener,  Hun- 
pn  .song  and  dance  (Grossman', 
■le  school  of  dancing      which  Mr. 
icr  forms  part  is  one  of  the  many 
eschew  the  older  conventionalized 
,  classic  dance  steps  and  movements 
;  vor  o;  a  freer  and  more  spontaneous 
hmic  rrfoonse  to  the  stimulus  of 
,dea  or  of"  musical  suggestion.  But, 
'laps  partlv  in  harmony  with  what 
mceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
iporarv   civilization,   these  dancer.s 
us  l.ttlr  of  the  mawkishly  fluid  and 
u-cful    po.<^turings    that  rotogravurr 
lures  from  Hollywood  beaches  have 
■le  familiar.    Tiiere  is  in  them,  as 
■rge  audience  noted  in  the  work  oi 
Wiener's  group  last  night,  rather 
■  insistence  upon  angularity  of  i)o.sture 
,d  motion,  upon  a  vigorous  ,stampnir 
Peet  in  place  of  gliding  .'Hence  of 
.ration,  upon  the  srnbre  and  grotesque 
-  -  iibject-matter  and  mo,~' 


Possibly  by  way  of  contra.st,  the  Paga- 
nini  variations  of  Brahms  followed  the 
sonata.  Here,  again  Mr.  Smeterlin  evi- 
dently proceeds  on  very  definite  ideas. 
Inconceivably  difficult,  this  .set  of  vari- 
ations surpasses  that  o:  Brahms  on  a 
theme  from  Haydn,  both  in  number  and 


variety, 
night  as 


That  they  were  played  last 
Brahms  wished  them  to  be 
entirely  likely.  Bri«hm8 


sky  Danse  Arabc  and  Overture  "1812.^ 
The  Little  Singers  of  Paris,  troops  20 
and  21  o."  the  Paris  Boy  Scouts,  are  '  • 
give  a  concert  of  sacred  and  set 
music  in  Paine  hall.  Harvard  M-. 
building,  next  Saturday  evening,  ai 
8:15. 

Richard  Burgin  will  conduct  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra on  Dec.  4-5.  The  program,  as  now 
announced,  will  comprise  four  unfa- 
miliar pieces:  Vogel's  two  Etudes— Rit- 
mica  Funebre  and  Ritmica  Scherzosa; 
Toch's  Little  Theatre  Suite  (Overture. 
Bashful  Wooing.  Dance.  Nocturne. 
Finale  and  Berezowsky's  violm  con- 
c-ito)  to  be  played  by  the  composer. 
The  symphony  will  be  Chauuson's. 
which  has  not  been  heard  here  at  Fri- 
day-Saturday concerts  since  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  conducted  it. 

There  are  several  Vogels  In  the  mu- 
sical world:  This  one  is  Vladimir,  born 
at  Moscow  In  1896.  His  mother  was 
Russian,  his  father  German.  He  stud- 
ied with  Heinz  Tiessen  in  Berlin;  lat?r 
1  with  Busoni,  Among  his  compositions 
are  orchestral  works— a  Suite  was  de- 
rived from  music  for  a  "Symbolical 
film"— chamber  music  and  a  chorus 
'  for  mixed  voices,  soli,  and  "saxophone- 
I  ensemble.  •  The  two  studies  to  t>?  played 
are  dated  1930.   They  were  performed 


suffering  and  fearfully  misunderstoot 
so  much  so  that  It  is  hard  not  to  wish' 
she  would  snap  at  her  Insufferable  fa- 
mily once  in  a  while:  kick  her  good- 
for-nothing  husband  into  a  job,  and 
^)lap  the  faces  of  her  two  sanctimonious 
xnd  cowardly  sons.  Since  she  doesn't  do 
any  of  these  natural  but  unsentimental 
things,  she  will  probably  make  Ameri- 
can audiences  weep  from  coast  to  coast 
jand  send  them  home  from  the  film  re- 
solved to  be  kinder  to  their  white- 
haired  parents. 

Ma  Shelby,  a  Irail  little  wc«nan  doing  | 
all  the  work  in  a  household  consisting 
of  Pa  Shelby,  *ho  never  exerts  himself 
further  than  to  thrash  his  children, 
and  Isaac,  Thomas.  Johnny  and  Susan, 
seems  unable  to  instil  any  decent  back- 
bone into  them,  with  all  her  love  .Tiid 
kindness.  Isaac  is  a  sanctimonious 
sneak.  Thomas  a  weak,  handsome  child 
iwith  a  fondness  for  telling  tale.s.  Sii^an 
a  self-willed  minx.  Johnny,  though  con- 
'sidered  the  family  scapegrace,  Ls  the 
.only  decent  one  in  the  lot.  Fifteen  years 
'•i:is..s.  and  on  Christmas  eve.  of  all  times, 

hnny  discovers  his  father  in  a  jam 

•  r  bootlegging,  takes  the  blame  on 
L  iinself  and  is  sent  to  pnson  for  two 
Kears.  Before  he  is  released,  Pa  Shelby 
•dies,  and  Johnny  comes  home  to  find 
Jtliat  the  only  people  In  town  who  have 
'stood  by  him  are  Ma  Shelby  and  his 
sweetheart.  Isabel  Potter.  He  goes  West 
;  to  work,  sending  back  money  to  his 
>  mother  through  Isa.ic.  who  pockets  the 
'  checks  and  bums  his  letters.  Eventually 
Johnny  comes  back  again,  to  find  his 
mother  in  the  poorhouse — none  of  the 
children  had  been  willing  to  keep  her— 
and  carries  her  off  to  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, after  dragging  Isaac  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  road  on  his  back. 

It  Is  not  altogether  possfbte  to  say 
from  lier  work  in  this .  film  Just  how 
far  M.io  Miirsh  wUl  go  In  talking  films. 


nevformer  if  he  should  thereby  have 
S^t     ."t  the  effect  which  he  desired 

nor  did  he  a  -oid  procedures  which  had  „   

hitherto  been  !  considered  violations  of  i  England  last  summer  and  by  th€ 
bis  instrument's  limited  tsowevs.  Mr.  |  puuadelphia  orchestra  last^  month 
smeterlin  m  playing  several  of  these  ^och  was  made  known  to  Symph<5r^ 
variations  ; trove  to  stir  uo  those  pre-  ■     --     -  -  "» 

cise  f^linps  which  can  be  produced 
only  by  what  are  sometimes  calle(^ 
°muddy"  eflccls.    He  was  not  reluctant 


t<rsustain  the  pedal  where  the  intended 
dose  in  ervals  of  the  bass  prc^duc-  very 
complex    timbres,  a   characterLstic  of 

i  BrXts  which  not  infrequenMy  meets 

'  with  disapproval. 


audiences  bv  Mr.  Sanroma  playing  tne 
interesting  piano  concerto.  Mr.  Nicolai 
Berezowsky  conducted  his  first  sym- 
nhonv— the  first  performance--at  a 
Monday  night  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphoiw  orchestra  on  March  le.  laJi. 
He  was  born  at  Leningrad  in  1900.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1922  and 
!  loined  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  So- 


Cho^n\s  E  flat  major  nocturne  «;a^icietv  as  a  violinist,  leading  the  second 
^"       .  i.,,.oi  n-,onner  which  revealed  ,.i„ri,,o     wis  '  Hebrew"  Suite  was  per- 


Ml.ss  Marsh  Is  slight  and  sweet, 
and  patient,  with  a  voice  thai  m 
her  personality,  but  her  role  Vs.  pii>-ntNl 
so  much  on  one  key  that  :;  tesls  but 
little  of  her  other  capabilities.  sJaf  is 
practically  two-thirds  of  the  picture, 
but  there  is  a  large  supporting  cast  that 
does  good  work.  James  Dunn  has  th« 
grateful  role  of  Johnny  and  plays  it 
with  the  ingenuousness  and  charm 
that  have  made  him  so  popular  already. 
Even  when  not  emotional  he  wins  sym- 
pathy and  when  he  beats  up  Isaac'  ns 
rouses  genuine  enthusiasm.  Sallv  Eiiers, 
too  briefly  seen,  makes  a  charming  Isa. 
bel.  William  Pawley.  James  Kirkwood 
and  Edward  CrandaU  are  saiisfactory 
in  smaller  roles.  E.  L,  H.  t 


nlaved  in  a  el  manner  which  revealed 
ffier  the  hidden  subtleties  cf  its  con- 
tent O  his  four  etudes,  and  the  im- 
prompU,  in  P  sharp  minor.  !l« J-^'il'Si 
last  night  ware  hardly  less  than  ^ex- j 

/  vVi/   >  t  II   

SARG'S  MARIONETTES 
AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE 

"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Rins 
And  the  Rose  '  Will  Be  Presented 


violins  His  "Hebrew"  Suite  was  per- 
formed by  that  orchestra  in  1928.  In 
1931  he  wa.s  a  "guest"  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra. 

The  Young  Peoples  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  take 
place  next  Monda    and  Tuesday  after- 

Recitals  of  next  week;  Monday.  Jor- 
dan hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Joseph  Malkin, 
•cellist  assisted  by  Mr.  Sanroma.  Tues- 
day. Jordan  hall.  8:30  P.  M.,  Isabel 
1  French,  soprano. 


Wednesday.  SjTn- 

ne  Mose    mii       •■  ^-^      hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Vladimir  Horo- 

Tony  Sarg's  amusing  troup  of  marlQ- pianist;    George    Fior  (George 

nettes  h.gan  their  annual  ^^^^-f^^  Tan^e  in^- 

today,  tomorrow  and  Saturday., 


SY-MT.  .'  ■  ^     ^  ^'  ^- 
Bv  PHILIP  MUVLE 

The  pvosKim  of  the  sixth 
the  Bo-non  b>  :-iphcuy.  Dr.  K 
iconducto  .  .  ..c.i  yesterday  • 

1     ,   M  i\   uas  as  loliow*. 

.-,    ,  n.,-    to  Collins 
thov-en.   O  iiai.i.  w 
••Cofiolanus "  luid  the  Four 
The  se.ond  part  ot  the  i 
given  ovci      Mr.  Ni.--,<al^ 
born  at  Leniugvad  in  18'  - 
1  111  Paris-    1^0  condr, 
lions:     'Tl-.o  Enrhu 
.ii;;-.-  a  1';; 
,  • : ,  in-  a  F 


Dr.   KOUa.M^\  U/l. 

Beethoven's  o\  er! 


iUC 


i  irday  coiicei      sur  l  ins  nu;^  .seaso 
His  interprt  tilt  ion  of  the  overture  antt 
!he  synipnony  yesterday  ,wais  remark- 
able.   The  ruoLi'd,  indomitable  spirit  o£ 
the  music,  its  heroic  character  relieved, 
only  a  little    by    the  'tender,  lyrical 
I  heme,  was  dramatically,  but  not  the^at 
ically  e.xpres.sed.  and  in  the  singingji  t 
I  lie  second  theme  Dr.  KoUEsevitzky  ht 
not  indulge   in   the  sentlmentalisnl\ 
sained  by  a  slaekenmg  of  pace  m  a\\ 
preaching  this  theme  and  a  decidft\ 
-liange  in  tempo — shown    by  certaiW 
conductors — thau.'!h  ipen  of  i-  :i.V)-i  "  ■  t 
part.s— who  preceded  him.    The  perfor- 
mance was  far  from  being  perfunctory, 
iamiliar  as  is  the  overture.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  the  treatment  of  the 
restless  figure  for  strings,  with  the 'walk 
of  each  part  so  clearly  defined  with 
ever-increasing    intensity.     The  very 
simplicity  of  the  final  measures — meas- 
ures of  lamentation — or  as  some  would 
have  it.  portraying  the  hero's  death, 
gave  dignity  to  pathos. 

And  so  with  the  symohony.  The  per- 
formance was  one  of  extreme  brilliance 
from  the  lntrod,uction  to  the  flrst  al- 
legro music  that  might  have  been  -writ- 
ten by  a  nicdernist,  but  not  an 
anarchist;  to  the  dazzling  virtuosity 
.'hown  by  the  orchestra  in  the  Finale, 
Some  have  wondered  at  Berlic-r.'s  rhap- 
.=ody  over  the  Adagio:  pur^i  in  form, 
angehc  melodic  expression,  indescribably 
tender,  and  smiled  at  the  great  French- 
man's Introduction  of  the  archangel 
Michael  sighing  this  movemsnt,  "When 
overcome  by  meloncholy  he  contemplat- 
ed the  worlds  from  the  threshold  of  the 
empyrean."  They  v.^ould  not  have  .smile:! 
hearing  the  performance  of  yesterday 
nor  would  they  have  called  the  rhap- 
sody or  Berlioz  mere  hifalutin, 

Mr.  Tcherepnin.  an  excellent  musi- 
cian and  a  conductor  of  wide  and  long 
experience,  was  greeted  warmly  by  audi- 
ence and  orchestra.  He  conducted 
modestly,  quietly.  His  work  had  been 
done  in  rehearsal;  the  players  heeded 
willingly  his  wishes. 

"The  Enchanted  Kingdom"  and  the 
Miniatures  may  be  classed  as  pictorial 
music.  The  former,  in  which  our  old 
friends  of  Russian  fairv  tales  and  Stra- 
vinsky's ballet  Kastchci,  and  the  Fire- 
Bird  figure,  might  well  be  music  for  a 
ballet.  As  Tcherepnin  was  associated 
for  five  years  as  conductor  of  Diaghi- 
Icv's  Ballet  Ruse,  it  is  not  surprisin;', 
that  this  symphonic  poem  suggested 
ballet  scenes.  The  music  was  comspicu- 
ous  for  harmonic  and  orchestral  effects 
rather  than  flowing  melodic  lines, 
though  the  song  of  the  Fire-Bii'd  was 
an  unmistakable  as  the  sleep  of  Kastchei 
and  the  guarding  breezes.  The  end- 
ing was  of  peculiar  beauty. 

The  Miniatui?.'— the  translation  into 
music  of  an  illu'^trated  alphabet— were 
originally  for  the  piano.  The  orchestral 
version  was  played  yesterday  for  the 
first  time.  Ten  were  announced:  d^ily 
eight  were  given:  Ai-ab-boy.  Eaypt, 
Baba-jaga — the  witch  whom  we  have 
met  in  Liadov's  little  tone-poem  and 
m  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  in  an  Ex- 
hibition"—Stars,  "Mama" — a  charming 
lullaby;  General  (leading  .soldiers  in  an 
assault  on  a  cardboard  fortress):  the 
Tsarina  with  her  followers  solemnly 
coming  forth  from  the  palace.  These 
little  pieces,  different  in  character, 
pleased  the  audience  greatly.  If  they 
had  been  performed  at  one  of  Mr. 
Schellmg's  concerts  for  children  the 
pictures  on  the  screen  might  hav-- 
added  to  the  enjoyment  and  revealed 
more  clearly  the  fancy  of  the  composer, 
but  the  music,  even  with  only  a  line 
or  two  of  written  explanation,  m-ide  its 
way.  Mr,  Tcherepnin  studied  compo- 
ition  with  RimskyrKorsakov.  In  the 
lelude  in  memory  of  him,  two  themes 
'  that  master  of  instrumentation  are 
•Tated.  This  prelude  is  an  interesting 
"  ork.  not  dismally  funereal,  but  rather 

glorification  of  the  master.  Only  at 
ihe  end,  after  the  apotheosis,  comes 
music  «f.>.i£iider  recollectiou,-  tentter  tn 
Its  thought  tliat^  ewn "  composers  arc 
mortal,  creatui'es  of  clay,  whose  end  i^ 

(lU.st, 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
Mr.  Eurgin  will  conduct  tlie  concerts 
H  xt  week.    Two  etudes,  Ritmiea  fun"- 
'   and  Ritmiea  scherzosa  by  Vogsl; 
i'ueh's  Little  Theatre  Suite  and  Bere- 
'iwsky's  violin  concerto  (the  composer, 
lie  violinist),  will  be  played  in  Boston 
or  the  first  time.    ThR  second  part  of 
he  concert  will  be;  devoted  to  Chaus- 
son'.s  symphony,  whicli  has  not  been 
'-!  :!"d  at  these  conceits  since  Mr.  Mon- 
"uducted  it.  ^   _______ 

LOEW'S  ST.\TE 
"The  Champ" 

M  ,1        .  i,r...t,e  i  by  vidor  and  pi-i- 
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I     ,   Jt's-.-^i-  SfoU 

•    '   .Uarcia  iUiv  .Tones 

It's  a  God-given  gift  tnat  young 
jJackie  Cooper  has— of  being  just  a 
f^mall  boy  and  making  us  forget  that  he 
|is  uttering  speeches  put  into  his  mouth 
rioiiig  things  written  out  In  cold 


'a  lad  of  8.  maybe  9,  who  struts  i¥an- 
jfuUy  in  his  first  long  trousers;  who 
knows  no  color  line  as  iie  embraces  his 
tolaymate.  Jonah;  who  with  his  freckle- 
ftinted  face  and  tousled  hair  and  hands 
•apt  to  be  grimy  plucks  at  your  heart- 
strings in  one  of  tlie  finest  demonstra- 
jtions  of  childish  adoration,  devotion 
and  loyalty  ever  vouclTsaved  us  to  wit- 
ness; whose  honest  tears  at  unexpected 
rebuff  or  overwhelming  grief  and  an- 
guish are  so  pitiful,  so  sincere,  that 
they  evoke  responsive  tears.  "The 
Champ,"  introducing  a  new  team, 
squint-eved,  hulking  Wallace  Beery  and 
this  same  Jackie  Cooper,  becomes  an 
intensely  human  story  because  of  t  .ieir 
joint  histrionics.  The  only  difference 
is  that  you  know  that  Beery  is  acting, 
at  his  best  to  be  sure;  but  Jackie  is 
playing  with  such  canny  skill  and  adult 
judgment  that  he  seems  to  be  simply 
a  youngster  actually  caught  in  a  mael- 
strom of  emotional  ciixumstances. 

It  has  been  the  joint  good  fortiuie  of 
this  incomparable  pair  that  the  story 
written  for  them  does  not  stoop  to 
theatrical  tricks  or  maudlin  pleas  for 
tears  or  laughter.  It  is  the  soundly 
conceivable  narrative  of  a  former  ring 
champion,  broken  down  by  drink, 
gambling  and  laziness,  discarded  by  a 
quietly  beautiful  wife  who  had  remar- 
ried, and  become  a  hulking,  good-na- 
tured loafer.  Only  to  his  brave  little 
.son.  Dink,  was  he  a  hero.  Dink  had 
elected  to  live  with  his  dad  in  a  cheap 
lodging  house  bedroom  rather  than  to 
be  reared  in  luxury  with  his  mother. 
The  streets  gave  him  his  schooling,  his 
ageless  wisdom.  When  the  Champ  was 
drunk,  Vink  put  him  to  bed,  without 
scolding.  When  the  Champ  was  in 
funds  he  bought  Dink  a  race  horse, 
know  as  Little  Champ.  When  cleaned 
out  at  dice  the  Champ  sold  the  horse. 
Not  even  that  could  .shake  Dink's  devo- 
tion. And  when,  after  constant  im- 
portunities, the  Champ  swrendered 
Dink  to  the  cusft-iy  of  his  mother  and 
his  step-father.  L/.ik  refused  to  stay 
put.  He  ran  away,  returned  to  encour- 
age the  Champ  in  his  one  tremendous 
effort  to  recoup  their  fortunes  and  to 
retrieve  his  pugilistic  fame,  and 
screamed  in  frenzied  joy  when  the 
Champ  won  a  gruelling  fight  with  a 
Mexican  boxer,  youn^:r  and  tougher. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  Champ  suc- 
cumbed to  those  vicious  thumps  over 
a  weakened  heart,  and  died. 

That  scene,  and  one  other,  will  make 
the  most  hardened  spectator  gulp  and 
squirm,  quite  likely  become  tearful,  too. 
The  earlier  scene  shows  the  Champ  in 
jail,  after  capture  in  a  gaming  raid. 
He  had  made  up  his  muid  to  send 
Dink  to  his  mother.  When  the  lad 
trudged  up  to  the  cell  door,  with  food 
in  a  paper  bag  for  the  unhappy  captive, 
the  Champ  deliberately  repulsed  him. 
struck  him  across  the  face  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand,  flooring  him.  Few 
will  forget  the  anguish  and  questioning 
in  Jackie  Cooper's  eyes  as  he  picked 
himself  up  and  stared  at  the  remorseful 
Champ.  But  the  most  affecting  mo- 
ment is  that  in  which  Dink  fondles  the 
dying  gladiator,  then  realizes  that  he 
is  dead.  None  can  console  him.  "I 
want  the  Champ."  he  cries  piteously, 
time  and  again.  Then  exhaustion,  and 
pathetic  surrender,  as  a  figure  appears 
in  the  doorwav,  "Oh,  mother,"  in  one 
deep,  final  sob.  With  that  heart-rend- 
ing wail  one  sees  and  hears  the  last  of 
Dink,  and  the  Champ.  Between  them 
they  have  exposed  in  the  raw  all  the 
human  emotions.  In  them  you  have 
discovered  some  undefinable  quality 
which  will  compel  you  to  love  the  one 
and  to  like  the  other-. 

Mr.  'Vidor.  himself  father  of  chil- 
dren, knew  instinctively  how  to  direct 
this  picture,  as  he  did  that  other  rare 
film  ••Halleltijah."  He  knew  enough  to 
give  Jackie  his  head,  and  the  result  is 
apparent.  The  boy  not  only  delivers 
long  stretches  of  dialogue  with  perfect 
poise  and  meaning,  he  can  listen  as  if 
keenly  interested.  He  times  ,his  utter- 
ances and  takes  his  cues  like  a  veteran 
of  the  stage.  Such  superlative  per- 
formances must  have  aroused  all  that 
was  finest  in  Wallace  Beery.  Certainly 
we  think  of  no  other  -who  could  have 
done  as  well  as  he  in  this  character. 
The  fight  scene  was  realistic  and  genu- 
inely exciting;  like  many  other  epi- 
sodes, perfect  in  truthful  detail.  The 
supportmg  players,  though  thoroughly 
competent,  are  ho  more  than  back- 
ground for  the  two  stars.      W.  E.  G. 

RKO  KEITH  S 
"Frankensiein" 

A  si.TPCn  liinmr.,  aJaiilcfi  Iw  C.'.u  r' ii  Fort 
mill  Fi-aiu-is  Kdwaicl^  Fara;oii  Iriuu  ilu-  iJia.v 
i.v  .hihn  L.  BakliisioJi  and  Pc^s.v  v.: 
«hi.-h  was  siiysi-slpd  by  the  nmcl  ol  the 
same  name  b.v  Mai  y  WiilMdiK-rafl  ^hc  lev , 
directftl  b.v  .lan)is  Wial.  .iml  prefeiH'.Hl  ^ 
Uiiivpi-sal  PicUii-os  ^vllll  Un 
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dertook  to  write  l  mo--...  ..;iiiu' 
stories  they  could  t!'iiccive  of  resulled 
.in  one  book  that  has  lasted  since  then 
'and  will  last  a  long  tim";  the  book  was 
Mary  Shelley's  "Frankenstein,"  the, 
.story  of  a  man  who  created  a  monster 
that  destroyed  him.  The  film  tells  the 
same  story,  with  occasional  humorous 
episodes  never  intended  by  the  author 
6nd  added  for  the  sake  of  squeamish 
spectators,  and  brought  up  to  date  as 
regards  the  costumes  of  the  actors.  Uni- 
versal, the  <;ompany  that  made  the  suc- 
cessful "Diacula,"  has  tm-ned  out  a 
more  Imaginative  and  striking  work  in 
the  current  film,  but  at  the  same  time;, 
a  more  terrifying  one.  Thanks  to  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  director, 
James  -Whale,  and  to  the  remarkable 
make-up  and  amazing  characterization 
of  Boris  Karloff.  the  man-monster  and 
his  deeds  of  horror  are  made  to  seem 
appallingly  real,  too  real  for  those  of 
vivid  imagination  and  impressionable 
minds. 

J'rankenstein.  a  brilliant  German 
medical  student,  leaves  th?  univer.sity 
and  shuts  himself  up  witii  Fritz,  his 
dwarfisii  .servant,  to  carry  out  a  tre- 
mendous experiment:  nothing  less  than 
that  of  making  a  man  out  of  fragments 
of  human  bodies  and  galvanizing  him 
into  life  by  means  of  an  unknown  elec- 
tric ray.  The -only  slip  in  his  calcu- 
lations is  that  Fritz  has  brought  him 
from  the  medical  school  the  brain  of 
a  criminal.  The  monster  is  brought  to 
life,  seems  docile  but  utters  no  words. 
Tormented  by  Fi-itz,  the  creature's  evil 
brain  awakes  and  he  destroys,  first  the 
dwarf  and  then  Frankenstein's  friend, 
Dr.  Waldman.  who  has  offered  to 
destroy  it.  With  but  one  desire  in  its 
head,  to  kill  his  master,  the  monstea- 
follows  Frankenstein  to  his  castle, 
where  he  is  making  ready  to  marry 
his  fiancee.  Elizabeth,  The  monster 
tries  to  kill  her  but  is  frightened  away, 
and  the  xillagers,  led  by  the  remorse- 
ful Frankenstein,  set  out  to  track  him 
down.  Separated  from  his  followers 
Frankenstein  is  seized  by  the  monster 
and  dragged  to  a  haK-ruined  mill, 
F^-ankenstem's  men  follow,  surround 
the  mill  and  set  it  afire.  The  monster 
hurls  Frankenstein  fr^m  a  window;  his 

I fall  is  broken  by  the  fans  and  he  is. 
not  killed,  but  in  terror  and  agony  the, 
monster  seeks  to  escape  and  perished 
in  the  flames. 

Boris  Karloff.  in  the  role  of  the  in- 
,  articulate  monst«r,  who  never  utters 
I  a  word,  expressing  himself  in  strange 
animal  groans  and  snarls,  creates  an 
j  unforgettable  impression.  His  amaz- 
ing make-up.  which  distorts  in  vary- 
ing  dcgrc3  the  normal  proportions  of 
the  human  body,  makes  of  him  some- 
thing v^  hich  ts  horrifyingly  inhuman  yet 
grotesquely  living.  The  actor's  move- 
ments, the  inarticulate  sounds  whicli 
pass  currency  for  speech,  the  weu-d 
eyes  and  terrible  mouth — all  convey  ar. 
cxtraordmarily  vivid  idea  of  what 
might  result  from  the  efforts  of  a  man 
to  create  man  by  unlawful  means. 
Colin  Clive.  destmed  to  play  hysterica! 
and  violently  emotional  roles  on  the 
.screen,  is  excellent  in  the  role  of 
Frankenstem,  though  too  English  ol 
speech  to  be  plausibly  German.  Dwight 
Fi-ye.  as  the  cruel  little  dwarf,  offers 
another  unaginative  piece  of  work,  and 
Mae  Clarke,  with  less  to  do  than  usual, 
i.s  a  beautiful,  distraught  Elizabeth. 
Frederic  Kerr,  more  British  than  Mr, 
CIi-,-e.  plays  Frankenstein's  grouchy 
fatlier.  E.  L,  H. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  evening's 
pastime  m  which  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley. Mary,  his  wife,  and  their  friends 
undertook  in  Italy  over  100>  .rears  ago 
to  the  picture  now  showiifg  on  the 
ereen  of  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre,  -^et 
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I'hich  the  eatsiering  un- 


METIJOPOLITAN 

"Once  a  Lady" 

\  fer.'cn  drama  ad.iiited  hy  7.iic  AUit.- 
friini  the  nla.v.  -The  S-eond  Life."  by  Ru 
dolt  Berimiier  and  Hiuluif  Oslerreiolic 
reeled  l)y  (;iithrif. 
h.v  Parailioiint  1 1  i 
.'Vnna.   Kerai;i  .  •>< 

Bennett  Cl""'i    Ivor  ^ovl|ll 

James  Fen  \  i.  ^  r..  m  : .  .  i 

Faith  Fell^^ ..  ;  

l-adv  Ellen 

Roser   Feo"  I  .  !         .   .  . 

Mrs.    ,Fpii«i..'.    i    ,,    I.    I,,.-  . 

.-^liep  Kenwi.  k  .Mella  Mooi. 

Carolin.'  Grv.r    F-ditli  Kiniiiim 

.Mleri  (-orioili.  ...  1:  irvi.H  Fletehc. 
Miss  Blpplv.-i    .  ike!  Grilft: 

Hari-y  Cosd.-ii.  von  Kll- 

Sii-  William  lir..    .  'niie  Kini 

.lane    Verncni  !li.-in  Riei 

Ruth  Chattel-ton.  wiio  can  be  a  good 
actress  when  .'he  feels  that-  way,  here 
."^tands  sad-eyed  and  broodingly  as  f 
Russian  girl  '.vho  fell  in  loi.-e  with  ? 
young  Englishman  in  Paris,  marricc 
him,  went  with  him  to  England  to  mcei 
his  family,  and  later  returned  to  Pari; 
to  becom'"  a  eoc'>''  :'  v  lio  knew  enougi 
to  save  her  ii;  -  •  Englanc 

because  Jimin\  'kV  familj 

disliked  her   v.k.:  v  whici 

bordered  on  hatreo  ise  aftei 

their  little  girl,  boi  .  v.  edloel; 

had   learned   to   talk    a.  ;  nin 

white  frocks,  Jimmy  perm  rn- 
Uy  to  decide  that  Anna  id- 
rance  to  bis  career  as  a  .^tate-Lmar 
Time  came  when  the  daughter.  Pa  irk. 
was  old  ohoush  to  iiave  her  own  lo^s 
affair  with  young  Allen  Corinth,  a  .'^ru- 
dent-architect.  When  the  Penwicks. 
in  family  eonc!a\T.  >•"  n  'l  tinnnli',  rkn.  ■ 
on  Allen,  FaitC, 
Paris.    It  takf.s 

it.  but  the  big  luonum  ni  '  Oiu..  ;» 
Ladv"  arrives  when  Anna  and  Faith 
meet  at  a  "big  party."  Faith,  become 
reck)e,<<s  becau.se  AUen  refuses  to  be 
rimhpd^  into  marriage  'ocfore  he  has  a 


,job,  drinks  too  "much  and  allows  ,. 
gigolo  to  embrace  her. 

That  is  where  Miss  Chatterton  mi-lk 
have  had  her  great  scene,  as  Aim. 
strikes  the  wine  glass  from  her  dau'  li 
ter's  hand,  .slaps  her  face  brasqu- 
and  then  takt.s  her  in  her  arms,  a.'-  sk 
had  done  years  and  years  ago.  Perli,,  . 
she  lacked  confidence  in  the  honestv  <. 
the  situation;  perhaps  she  has  gro ;  i 
careless  or  rutted  through  playing  > 
many  like  roles.  Whatever  the  rea.sck 
the  scene  belonged  more  to  Miss  Es- 
mond, the  cameo-like  English  acrie.. 
who  plays  the  daughter  with  such  cki  - 
ity  and  fine  understanding.  All  xhi<\ 
remains  of  the  story  to  tell  is  th:k 
Anna  sends  for  Fenwick.  who  had  ma,  - 
ried  again,  forces  him  to  snon;.. 
Faith's  marriage  and  to  settle  a  dceeui 
sum  on  her,  and  dismisses  him  as  she 
would  any  traii.sient  lover.  Then  she 
bids  the  daughter  farewell,  and  the 
picture  ends. 

Miss  Chatterton  wears  many  expen- 
sive gov;ns  and  many  rich  furs,  possibly 
too  many  for  the  advancement  <if  her 
art.  First  as  a  brunette  and  Icter  as 
a  blonde,  she  stares  with  reproachful 
eye.^-  at  husbands  and  lovers  alike.  She 
affects  a  Russian's  diffidence  witli  the 
English  language,  is  more  fluent  in 
!  French.  But  emotionally  she  is  as 
lack-lustre  as  a  synthetic  diamond.  Mr. 
I  Kerr  pl.a.<-s  the  husband  with  stifT- 
!  jawed  finality.  Mr,  Novello,  he  of  the 
classic  profile  who  played  here  sev- 
eral months  ago  with  Billie  -.Burke  in 
"The  Truth  Game."  ma,ices  a  pathetic 
screen  debut,  not  only  becau.se  he  must 
be  the  hopeless  lover  uttering  stupid 
phrases,  but  because  obviously  much  of 
his  love-making  has  been  censored  out. 
Were  it  not  for  Miss  Esmond's  delicately 
fashioned  portrait.  "Once  a  Lady"  would 
be  even  more  drab  than  it  is. 

Jack  Oakie.  one  of  the  most  likable 
of  the  screen's  low  comedians,  appears 
in  person  on  the  .stage,  chatters  amus- 
ingly and  sings  a  couple  of  ditties.  Yes- 
terda,y's  overflowing  audiences  gave  him 
generous  applause  for  a  comparatively 
brief  turn.  W  E  G  | 

NEWMAN  PICTURES 
OLD  AND  NEW  SPAIN 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Newman's  traveltalk  in 
Symphony  hall  last  night  devoted  to 
Old  Spain,  its  vpminders  of  the  Moers, 
its  cathedrals,  villagers,  quaint  custonxs, 
or  the  portion  devoted  to  the  revolution 
v.'ith  its  mobs  seen  by  the  lecturer  is 
the  more  interesting.  The  audience  be- 
gan its  tour  at  Barcelona  and  there 
Mr.  Newman  noticed  t-he  feverish  ex- 
citement, the  desire  to  hear  from  Madrid 
that  tile  King  had  abdicated.  Shouts 
of  "Down  with  him,"  even  -'Kill  him" 
v.ere  heard.  The  Catalans,  even  now 
desirous  to  have  their  own  republic  had 
long  b;en  ready  for  the  overthrow. 
Montscrrat.  the  famous  shrine;  a 
trained  dog  that  guarded  a  railway  ' 
cro.ssing.  t-iien  Tarragona  and  'Valencia, 
Elche.  hardly  known  to  tourists.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  Jativa,  birthplace 
of  Ribera.  having  seen  richly  embroid- 
ered peasant  costume-s — Malaga,  inter, 
esting  only  for  its  date  palms,  the  stu 
pendous  gorge  on  the  way  to  Grenadt  i 
and  the  Alhainbra,  t!ie  audience  visitec  i 
Cadiz,  tlien  picturesquely  situated  Ronda 
with  its  imposuig  cliffs.  Seville  agaii' 
but  at  Tolert'^ 
Corpus  Chi 
ing  hot  d:k 
Coast  do'.k 
taken  by  J.) 
last  sumnvk 
and  the  hotel.,  . 
still  bothers  miu' 
Mr,  Newm-an\- 
kU  he  v-iiae^- 
-ke'-  displkjed 
■  (.iider  is  that  h? 
turmoil  and  dc 
photographs  tha 
This  remarka 
repeated  this  a 
for  next  week  is 
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CONCERTS  OP  TilE  WEtlK 

clal  notice.  o„„n!<.'<! 

conductor.  ,  -«  w  M 

Boston  Public  Library  3.30  P.  m_ 

^Iw.  violinist. 

.  7-in  P  M    Melba  Ab- 

MOm5AY~Sim.phony  haU,  M  Bos- 
ton Symphon;,  i!''*  '"^^ti  „otke 
ple'5  concert.   See  special  n^*'^^' 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P-  ^-^^^ 
Tvralkin  violoncellist  -Carl  .eeiama^^ 
maucm,  viwi    Tinrcherini.  sonata.  A, 


(')   

Xlie  Tlieatre 

'     ]  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Audiences  In  the  theatre  or  in  the  concert  hall  play  favorites.  If  asked 
why  they  prefer  this  actor  to  that  actor,  this  singer  to  that  singer,  they  axe 
generally  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason.  In  some  countries.  In  some 
cities  they  are  pathetically  loyal /pathetically,  for  -ftiey  throw  reason  over- 
board in  their  desire  to  «how  affectionate  regard.  The  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  the  reputation  of  extreme  loyalty.  The  actor  may  by  reason  of 
the  years  have  fallen  Into  dull  routine;  the  singer  may  be  well-nigh  voice- 
less. They  are  cheered  by  the  applause;  they  are  wickedly  encouraged  to 
remain  on  the  stage. 

This  favoritism  is  shown  when  the  actor  or  actress  Is  still  regarded  by 
managers  as  a  desirable  investment.  Talk  with  any  old  patron  of  musical 
comedies  or  operettas  in  which  comedians  played  an  important  part.  Jones 
is  all  for  Frank  Daniels,  and  will  not  hear  of  Jimmy  Powers.  Brown  pooh- 
poohs  both  of  them;  his  man  was  De  Wolf  Hopper.  And  so  through  the 
catalogue. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervlne  wonders  why  people  are  amused  by  the  Marx 
Brothers;  he  recently  wrote  an  entertaining  article  to  show  that  laughter  is 
local.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  delightful  essayist,  was 
amused  by  them,  but  Mr.  Ervlne  will  not  be  persuaded.  When  he  Was  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  New  York  World  he  told  his  readers  that  he  thought  little 
of  the  Marx  Brothers,  "It  was  as  if  I  had  blasphemed  ...  A  person  pro- 
posed that  a  fund  should  be  started  to  have  me  repatriated  in  England." 
But  letters  came  to  him  from  Americans  who  had  not  dared  to  say  before 
that  the  Marx  Brothers  bored  them.  "A  notable  American  actress  said  to 
me,  'Thank  heaven,  somebody  has  at  last  said  that  the  Marx  Brothers  are 
not  funny!' " 


?f  I 


One  might  say  that  MisTAdams  <gi  Portia  Barrlerls. 
consciously  no  doubt  speaking,  laugl  /,  gesturing  as  if  she  were 
his  heroines.  No  one  should  object  to  her  ipeaking  "The  quality  of  n  ti  .  ' 
In  a  tripping,  almost  conversational  mannter,  for  she  was  talking  to  - 
lock,  not  making  a  set  speech  to  the  court,  but  as  a  whole  hw  portray^,  a 
this  scene  lacked  dignity.  No  one  Icnows  how  old  Portia  was  when  the  suit- 
ors looked  at  the  caskets,  hut  one  is  permitted  to  doubt  if  she  fere  kittenish. 
It  was  in  the  lighter  episodes  that  Miss  Adams  was  more  her  told  self.  The 
question  comes  up:  Was  her  old  self,  Portia's  self?  No  one  wished  to  see  a 
strutting  figure,  even  In  the  courtroom.  No  one  should  object  to  lieht- 
heartiness  in  certain  scenes;  but  was  not  Portia  at  bottom  a  serious  pers-^r.? 
One  might  reasonably  infer  from  Miss  Adams's  portrayal  that  she  looked  on 
her  trip  to  Venice  as  a  delightful  pleasure  excursion. 


The  question  Inevitably  comes  up— and  not  with  special  regard  to  M;?? 
Adams— should  an  actor,  actress,  singer,  after  a  long  absence  from  the  stage,/ 
return  to  it.  They  all  miss  the  applause,  the  feverish  life,  the  associations'^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  convince  them  that  they  will  play  or  sing  to  another  g'^r.- 
eration;  that  there  may  be  another  school  of  acting;  that  the  younger  ;n  sr. 
audience  have  little  respect  for  traditions,  if  they  are  acquainted  with  then.; 
that  they  do  not  take  into  account  past  glory  and  are  conscious  only  oi  the 
fleeting,  inexorable  years.  It  may  be  fatal  to  have  a  reputation  behind  on?. 
The  too  serious  minded  may  say,  "Fie — is  Portia  merely  a  creature  of  nods, 
becks,  giggles?  Should  not  Portia  even  when  she  is  jesting  be  played  vsith 
an  air,  played  in  the  grand  manner?" 


If  laughter  Is  local,  It  Is  also  national.  Take  the  case  of  Toole.  When 
he  played  in  London  or  In  the  English  provinces,  audiences  roared.  In  the 
United  States  he  was  a  failure.  The  characters  he  portrayed  were  not  known 
to  us;  the  jokes  and  the  by-words  were  as  In  a  foreign  language.  Ameri-  ' 
can  comedians  of  deserved  popularity  in  this  country  have  not  been  under-  , 
stood  by  Londoners.  Music  hall  artists,  who  have  won  the  approbation  of 
even  Mr.  George  Moore,  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  their  disadvantage. 


And  so  the  critic*,  men  of  the  widest  experience  and  marked  acumen, 
diilsr  strangely  in  opinion  concerning  the  people  of  the  stage.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Miss  Barrymore  will  be  seen  hare  next  Monday  night  as  Lady  Teazle. 
She  has  forsaken  a  "blackface"  role  for  Sheridan's  heroine.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  is  as  gospel  to  the  majority:  The  most  brilliant  portrayer 
of  this  part  was  Ada  Rehan.  Hear  what  William  Archer  had  to  say  of  her 
when  she  dazzled  London;  nor  was  Archer  a  man  who  found  pleasure  in 
the  simple  defiance  of  the  majority.  "This  Lady  Teazle  is  neither  a  fine 
lady  to  the  maimer  born,  nor  a  country  girl  aping  the  f^ne  lady.  She  Is 
simply  a  nervous,  restless,  self-conscious  woman,  always  striving  after  ef- 
fect, never  still  for  a  moment,  and  never  natural.  She  skips,  trips  and 
frolics  through  the  part;  she  does  nothing,  in  Lewis  Carroll's  phrase,  but 
'gyre  and  glmble'  by  dint  of  pauses,  suspensions,  nods,  becks  and  elaborate 
eye  play  and  by-play.  She  tries  to  throw  each  line  into  special  relief,  as 
though  Sheridan's  wit  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  escape  notice." 

Hear  Mr.  J.  Ranken  Towse — ^It  was  a  loss  to  the  stage  and  the  public— 
when  he  resigned  his  position  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  "Her  over- anxieties  about  her  points  betrayed  her  into  many  Incon- 
sistencies and  exaggerations.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  character. 
Lady  Teazle  was  a  young  girl,  bred  wholly  in  the  country,  trying  but  not 
quite  successfully,  to  be  a  fine  lady.  In  the  opening  scene  Miss  Rehan  was 
too  much  of  the  fine  lady,  and  in  othets  not  enough.  In  her  quarrel  with 
Sir  Peter  she  adopted  the  methods  of  low  comedy,  descending  almost  to 
the  level  of  Jenny  O'Jones.  Her  'country  girl'  was  too  much  in  evidence.  In 
the  screen  scene  her  pretense  of  yielding  to  Joseph's  wooing  was  so  plainly 
false  that  it  could  never  have  beguiled  that  astute  young  gentleman  into  a 
declaration.  After  the  discovery,  her  profession  of  penitence  was  made  with 
an  elaborate  deliberation  which  precluded  all  confidence  in  her  sincerity." 


Perhaps  some  day  a  producer  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  will  have  the 
coiu:age  to  cut  out  the  chatter  between  Old  Gobbo  and  his  son.  The  old 
man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  play,  and  the  fewer  lines  the  son  has  to  .^ay. 
the  better.  Shakespeare's  audience  may  have  guffawed  and  beat  their  sides, 
but  in  truth,  it  is  boresome  jesting,  this  soliloquy  of  Yoimg  Gobbo. 

Suppose  that  Shylock  were  represented  today  as  a  comic  character,  as 
he  probably  was  in  Shakespeare's  day,  when  Jews  and  madmen  were  intro- 
duced to  enliven  tragedy.  What  would  the  public  say  to  it?  There  have 
been  Shylocks  who  were  unconsciously  comical,  and  as  they  strove  to  be 
tragic,  they  were  all  the  more  amusing.  "Macbeth"  and  "Hamlet "  have  oeen, 
burlesqued.  Has  any  one  shone  in  a  burlesque  of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven:ce,  ' 
as  George  L.  Fox  in  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth"?  It  is  not  Ukely  that  even! 
he  could  have  found  material  in  the  excellent  portrayal  of  Shylock  by  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner.  .  v 

-  sody):  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma.  pfanLc^'  '^i^g.'  Galh  ^p^t^quHe  f 

Malkm,  Romance  sans  paroles;  Spii^^^ience  "^^^^       J^^rtoi  the  good 
ning  Song.  the  brave  crowded  aspe«  oi 

TUESDAY->Ionian  Hall,  8:30  P;^,,^^  days  that  are  perh^^^^^^        ^  ^.^^jy 
Isabel     French,     soprano;     Cell  it  ''a^,  \f°'^'*dience    and  even  when  I 
Dougherty,     accompan^t       Hand-  enthusiastic  audience^  ^^^^^^ 
Care  Selve.   Bach,  B^t  du  *«1  m  ^me.  GaUi-Curc  s  smgij^     ^^^^^  ^^1- 
Unicnown  composer.  Pavane   tl5,9  ^  to  K'^eB*^"  ^-.^  ?arUer  part  ol  he 
Handel,  Where'er  You  Walk.   Schi    .^s  tru»  of  a"  Indlines.^.  ho; 

bert,  Gcheimes.   Straus*.   Hcimkehl       .^n,,  her  beammg Jriendim^^^^ 
Brahms,  Am  Sonntag  Morgen.In  Wa        jgndent  P'"f       f".u"hts  perhap.- 
delnsamkeit,  Botschaft.   Franck.  !>'       radiance  of  I'^^l^^^^f^^l 
Cloches  du  Soir.  Tchalko\^ky,  PerUawed  many  mto  ^^f^tf\^^^y  silent 
dant  le  Bal.  Chausson,  Oralson.    C  otherwise  have  remained 
•inniirp.  Aurore.  Le  Voyageur.  Pizzett'         vnxce.  I 


Faure,  Aurore,  Le  Voyageur.  Pizzett 
I  Pastori,  Laparra,  Lettre  a  une  Es 
pagnole.  Hebrides  Song,  The  Bens  c 
Jura.  Debussy,  Air  de  Lia  fror 
"L'Enfant  Prodlgue"  (by  request). 

Symphony  Hall,  4  P.  M.  Repetitioi 
of  Friday's  concert  for  young  peopl 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 


taken  at  a  Sjaceless  rush  w«n 
ward  pauses  here  and  there  or ^^^^^ 
ing  inhalation^   Of  th    noo  e  ^^^^^^ 

the  So"'  the"   was  not  a 


by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  ,  Rosa's  "Star  vicino  i-a^'c  "  j^^^j^gHy 
vr?DN?^DAy-Symphony^  HaU    8  ^^,1^.?^^  '^i^.^aUeSipt..  Each 


In  our  own  humble  opinion  Roee  Coghlan  far  outshone  Miss  Rehan  in 
this  role. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  BarrynKW*  will  preeent  a  purer  text  than  the  one 
that  has  usually  been  spoken  here;  *or  much  has  through  the  years  been 
written  Into  Sheridan's.  (Not  long  ago  there  was  an  animated  corre- 
spondence in  London  weeklies  about  the  original  text,  and  how  it  had  been 
maltreated).  It  is  also  said  that  contrary  to  custom  she  will  be  "among 
those  present"  in  the  opening  score.  '■ '    '  i*  * 

Nearly  40  years  ago  a  brilliant  writer  about  the  theatre  represented 
a  manager  addressing  his  company  preparatory  to  a  rehearsal  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal."  He  urged  his  players  to  make  this  play  once  more 
"a  concei\^able  picture  of  social  life."  The  costumes  should  be  those  com- 
monly worn  by  fashionable  people  of  the  1770  s,  not  those  which  made  "all 
the  plain  gentlemen  fops,  the  fops  grotesques,  and  Lady  Sneerwell's  at  home 
a  replica  of  Cinderella's  ball  in  the  pantomime.  His  players  should  remem- 
ber that  the  late  18th  century  was,  superficially  at  any  rate,  a  polite  age. 
If  cutting  things  were  said,  they  were  said  with  the  utmost  polish.  There 
was  self-conscious  wit,  but  the  artificiality  of  the  dialogue  should  be  given 
an  air  of  ease.  "It  is  a  poor  compliment  alike  to  the  wit  of  the  author  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  audience  fo  imagine  that  Sheridan's  points  must 
be  hammered  home,  as  the  nail  was  driven  into  tlie  brain  of  Sisera.  In 
short  we  have  to  deal  with  a  play  which  has  been  undergoing  a  gradual 
process  of  de-hilmanization.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  humanize  it  again." 

As  regards  costumes:  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  produced  in  1777,  was 
first  revived  as  a  "costume  play."  Later  Charles  Kemble  as  Charles  Surface 
wore  the  dress  of  his  own  day.  As  late  as  1844  Macready  played  Joseph  in 
a  frock  coat  and  trousers. 


P  M.  Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  F  minor 
Beethoven.  Tliirty-two  Variations 
Brahms,  Szven  Waltzes,  op.  39;  Varl 
ations  on  a  theme  of  Pagnanlnls 
Chopm,  polonalse-fanUlsle:  mazurka 
C-sharp  minor;  etude,  P  minor,  op 
10.  Prokofieft,  sonata.  No.  3.  Stra- 
vinsky, "Pctrouchka." 

Copley-Plaza,  9  P.  M.  George  Fioi 
(George    Smith),    pianist.  CorelU 


trace  in  attemot  Each 

first  liroup,    •J"  "'SIL;,  or  ma,:- 

r°iS°.i?.  dip 
ner  to  reiie\e  me  "v,  -  rantar  popula; 
(Oeorge    ommu,    jjio.iiov,.  .^^^         Spanish    "-""^  ,i 

i«storlle;  Ba^h.  gavotte.  E  ma  or;,    ^v^^  improved  ,iiung  a nd 

Haydn  minuet,  D  major;  Scarlatttl,  pretty  tone  and  a  .^g,  ; 

raprlccio.  E  major:  Beethoven  son-  l^^^-^^^^^atment  of  the  tnetodv  th^ 
ata,  E-flat  major,  op.  31;  Chopm.  sensuo  ^^^icate  that  the  muw 
impromptu,    F    sharp;  ^altzes.    B  s^^^^J^^^thing  to  the  singer.  WiJ) 

minor,  E  m'nor;   bellade,  op.   47.  i   ^ 

finale  from  op.  58;  Debussy,  Reflets  £■ 
dans  I'eau;  De  Fall.i,  Danse  Espag- 
nole,  No.  2;  Ireland,  The  Island 
Spell-  Floridia,  Palene  (Moths):  J. 
Strauss-Godowsky,  "Fledermaus ' 
waltzes. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  haD.  2.30  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra:  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  hall.  8:15  P. 


M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony 
concert.   Dr.  Kou&sevitzby.  conductor. 


!  GALLI-CURCI 

Appearing  at  SjTOphony  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  after  two  seasoita  dur-j 
ing  which  Boston  had  not  heard  her,' 
Amehta  Galli-Curci  brought  with  her 
the  following  program: 

yiu  voiil  la  ziiiBiiiclia  ( Faisiellol  :  Star  viu- 
iiio  I  Rosa):  Vii  molo  (11  Kioia  (Mozart); 
Ma.v  da.v  Carol  (ol.l  English)  (arr.  b.v  Ta.v 
h)i)  :  Whither  Riliii\etl>  M.v  Sweetheart  (Bart- 
let):  (jaiilar  Poinil.ir  (in  Spanish)  lOl>ra- 
<lor>)  :  D».s  Veilebcn  (Mosarti:  Les  Filles 
de  t"a<ti.\-  (Deliliesi  :  R  une  Prism\  iHahnl  : 
Ln.  Here  the  e;enile  Lark  (with  flute) 
t Bishop  1  :  A  Fr;<ilipr  in  the  Witiil  (.Lev.vl; 
RartlPii  ThouffhK  i  Saimiels)  :  The  I.iltlB 
Daniozel  (Movello>:  Shadow  Soiiir,  Ironi 
"DilHirah"    (with   flute)    ( Me.verheer) . 

She  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by 
Homer  Samuels,  who  contributed  also 
the  following  pianoforte  pieces:  ■  Gen- 
eral Lavine,  Eccentric"  (Debussy); 
••Rikki-Tikki-Tavvi  and  the  Snake" 
(Cyril  Scott);  "Uncle  Remus"  (Mor- 
ris). The  flutist  in  attendance  was 
Raymond  Williams. 


luja  she  gave  pleasure  as  she  gives  it  in 
the  Spanish-American  popular  sons^— 
•Clavclitos'   and  others  of  i" 
that  always  are  among  her  f!. 
this  Ls  music  that  she  feels 
the  classic  Italian  style  she  pa.vs  no 
1  more  than  dutiful  but  bewildered  hom- 
age    Mnie.  Galli-Curci  showed  hersell 
famUiar  with  the  traditional  manner 
of  performing  Mozarfs  "Veilchen  :  the 
customarv  changes  of  pace  and  mooa 
were  there  (plus  a  few  of  the  singers 
own)  but  the  style  was  not  assimUated 
and  the  effect  was  slightly  parodic^ 
With  the  would-be  Spanish  grace  oi 
•Les  FUles  de  Cadix  "  she  succeeded  bel- 
ter than  with  suave.  l9th-century-Gal- 
lic  pathos  of  Hahn's  "Dune  Prison. 
But  by  now  the  wice  was  revcalmg  more 
frequently  its  pristiiie  loveliness  pf  tone 
With  -  Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  and 
later  with  the  Shadow  Song  from  "Din- 
orah,"  the  coloratura  soprano  entered 
into  the  time-honored  competition  witti 
the  flutist.    If  in  agility  Mme  GalU- 
Curci  vied  miprcssivcly  with  her  a.-.-^ist- 
ant    for  truth  of  intonation  she  nv;j 
hand  him  the  palm.   There  is  no  .  -lo! 
about  the  distressing  fart  that  noriuig 
shows  up  a  soprano's  devia  lot-..  from 
true  pitch  more  mercUessly  th.ui  an 
acfonipanylrg  flute.  • 
"     Mme.  Gal.i-Curci  sang  h?r  -i  ^up  ot 
English  songs  with  a  vfrve  an^  .^'irsir- 
and  often  with  a  beauty  oi 
were  seldom  so  strongly  in  . 
the  precedlns  portions  of  he; 
She-  was  ver>-  generous  in  grant  uig  en- 
cm-es. 


Mr.  saituels  played  his  pieces  pleas- 
antly. But  by  playing  unannouncea 
Cyril  Scott's  "Rikki-Tikki-Tavvi"  (from 
the  "Jungle  Book")  he  must  have  given 
many  people  a  very  misleading  idea 
of  the  harmless  and  mellifluous  Liadov. 
for  whose  Barcarolle  he  had  .-ubstituted 
it.  S.  S. 


FENWAY  AWmodERN 

"The  Ruling  Yoke" 

,'*R,^"',';«"v<i''ama  adapted  from  the  stor.vhAlnr'n'iiM' 
bv  R  ,  =  '1  Y  and  Donald  Lee:  diiwted™'"'^^"^'^ 

l.T,„?l''',^';H^         ?",1.?.V.'!1<-'"<'"1  by  first 


b.v  J?o|ar,rv"  L7e\and"  Donald  Tie  -Vr--,,-  — 

than  slightly  over-romanticized  narra 


w  iiie  Guilty  Gen- 
eral pent  feature  attraction  at 
the.  '>K.eiith-Boston  Theatre.  These 
equally  bloodthirsty  families  are  rival 
gangster  dynasties,  the  children  of 
which  are,  as  they  were  in  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  the  unoffending  victims  of 
their  parents'  mutual  hatred.  Shake- 
speare was  all  for  killing  off  the  chil- 
dren as  a  lesson  to  the  parents,  but 
his  film  prefers  to  kill  off  parents 
and  children  both,  leaving  one  surviv- 
ing couple  to  make  the  best  of  the 
It  is  a  very  bloody  and  more 


 -         *i-"*""'the  producers  thunder  loudly  against 


tul-'.^c;  -  ;   ••  .Lo'ielVa 'Younli          «      ^  -e>  

DrIc  ('■iipi^pv"    Tions  Ken.voii  gangsters  and  inform  the  public  once 

Bu.rnugh"  5oh!f  Hal" "fa ' ^^^^  criminals   can't   win,  the 

  — Dudley  Dife-tef most  interesting  character  in  the  story 

Bailey       " WiMaH '  R  h™«"'*       overlord  Of  the  underworld  who 
Makoim  stantoiV'  /.V.         .DoWias  Scoi't'comes  to  his"  richly  desen'ed  end  in 
After  sitting  dutifully  through  the         ^  fashion  as  to  leave  no  possible 

rnnm   fnr  Kvmnat.hv.     Tf  era ntrcfpr  f ilm.c 


GOVERNING  STARS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Some  were  surprised  that  in  1931  and  in 
Boston  a  lecture  was  announced  for  Symphony 
hall  in  which  "the  world's  foremost  astrologer" 
would  hold  forth.  But  many  great  and  good 
men  have  followed,  now  follow  in  business  and 
In  the  conduct  of  life  the  advice,  encouragement 
and  warnings  of  the  stars,  spoken  through  the 
horoscopes.  Shrewd  men  of  business  today 
consult  the  wise  whose  heads  are  among  the 
stars.  They  can  quote  Scripture  to  their  pur- 
pose. Did  not  the  stars  in  their  course  fight 
against  Sisera?  Did  not  the  Lord  answering 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  ask  him  if  he  could 
bind  the  "sweet  influences  of  Pleiades"? 

It  is  true  that  there  hAve  been  scoffers,  find- 
ing delight  in  the  pages  of  Hem-y  Cornelius 


he  in  his  "Vanity  of  Arts  and  ..gchelomo 


was  oratoneai.  hb  epigrams  were  mm 
dre.«ed  to  a  larger  audience  than  the 
lew  in  Lady  Sneerwell's  parlor  She 
was  played  by  Miss  Terry  with  flne 
ujiderstanding. 

Miss  Seymour  was  a  charming  Maria 
The  large  audience  enjoyed  the  dialogus 
and  the  performance.  There  were  evi- 
oently  some  In  the  audience  who  saw 

IH?*  would  find  his 

^n?.  ^  the  person  of  the  little  French 
miUiner  behind  the  screen.  After  this 
scene  Miss  Barrymore  spoke  a  few  words 
In  answer  to  the  Insistent,  anniause 

JOSEPH  MALKIN 
Joseph  Malkln,  violoncellist,  gave  a  j 
recital  at  Jordan  hall  last  night.  His  I 
program  was  as  follows:  Boccherini,  ( 
Sonata  In  A  major;  Haydn,  Concerto  I 
In  D  major;  Bloch,  "Schelomo,"  He- 
brew Rhapsody;  Malkin,  Romance  sans  ' 
paroles,  Spinning  Song.    For  Bloohs 


tedious  progress  of  "The  Ruling "vnirp- ^""^        sympathy.    If  gangster  films  [  Agrippa,  but 

one  may  a^Ssume  that  thfSrrSe  ^Jlli^  noK  ^l.S'^'S  ^  firSthSfc  t  T  ^^^^^'^'^'iS^Z  ^SZt  ptnt  vJ™? 

have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  sentimental.  1  f^°n^  arithmetic  to  witchcraft,  from  apothe- '  the%>rchestral  4rt  for  T  7  .^^^^^ 

thesis  that  the  racketeerine  same  i-    Trouble  descends  on  the  principal   canes  to  superiors  of  the  church.  Nor  are  these  n^InT^  ' 
sometmng  more   than   personal-that  ^rerT^cLrf^m^^^^^  seat  of  the  scornful  mindful  of  lS.         accompanist  wa^  Carl 

the  system  is  greater  than  any  one  moSlTrS  anf  pow^^^^^  ca^e  of  H^rwardus,  a  senat<yri   The  programs  offe^^ 

man,  and  that  once  in,  that  man  mav  falls  in  love  with  Marco  Rica,  son  of  ,  °^  Augsburg,  noted  bj'  Leovitus,  the  Astrologe/r,  7™ch  on^^  without  excep- 


man,  and  that  once  in,  that  man  mav  falls  in  love  with  Marco  Rica,  son  of  ,      AUgsDurg,  noted  bS'  Leovitus,  the  Astrologe/r,  T^i^n  without  excep- 

as  well  stay  in  until  the  bitfpr  Pnri  -'^i^e'*  one-time  friend  and  now  deadly   as  an  example  of  certainty  in  his  art;  "who  be-,critv   nr^  •  '^"I'l^s  and  medio- 

como  wh=./,„r  ?"d' enemy,  Tony  Rica.    She    hates  her  1  cause  he  had  the  significators  in  his  seniti.rpln^thf-c  f^.^''"'^^^  ."*^tably.    in  la.st 

f^^lZ^^'A  "^.^y-    This  IS  an  angle  of  father's   racket,   and   Marco   has   re-  I  f„,-t„„of.^  .L  I     ..^"^  ^^""""^^ 


rnmo    ml.-  '      I  enemy,    J-oiiy   rtjua.     one     nates   nei  i  cause  ne  naa  ine  sienificatori  in  h\i  tronifiirolniVVii-'-  #„_ — '  1'"  .''""""'y.     ±ii  i&st 

thf  l.lati    f'l    This  IS  an  angle  Of  father's   racket,   and   Marco   has   re-  )  fortunated  and  frprfrnm  tho  v,    f  ,  ^^^^^^^^ 

been^rt^vp  nLn"^"!^                     have  nounced  his  parent  to  set  up  for  him-    L°V                   ^'^l                          ^^P^^ts  of!  l^erini  and  Haydn-two  con- 

f fl"  '^<^.\t'°?!d  '"to  a  fairly  dramaticj  self      an  architect  under  the  inocuous  [  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a  very  old  man  could/  w^h^  "^^^  esteemed  each  other 

T„u_  o„<.u     paimero  s  ef-  '  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."             >"«;iuv  marv-n  ir,                    ,  , 


story  with  more  expert  direction  and 
with  better  writing.      The  actors  are 
available,  and  they,  are  capable;  but  on 
every  hand  they  are  handicapped  by 
triteness  of  speech  and  by  situation.s 
either  improbable  or  crudeiy  set  forth 
Walter  Huston,  for  instance,  must  por- 
tray a  man  who  has  become  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation  which  mulcts 
various  industries  10  or  more  per  cent 
for  "protection."    Clients  who  balk  or 
Jjecome  defiant  arc  speedily  punished 
!    Mrs.  Huston's  Jack  Banni,-,ter  has  no 
;:cruples,  no  conscience,  until  his  daugh- 
ter,   Gloria,   returns   from   a  French 
school  and  announces  her  enr  -^.ger  .ent 
to  Dick  Cheney,  of  unquestioni  cial 
standing.    Gloria,  hitherto  ignorant  of 
I  her  father's  vocation,  is  shocked  when 
,he  confesses.   She  even  would  dismiss 
her  lover.   So  Bannister  decides  to  quit 
the  racket,  to  give  Gloria  her  chance 
at  happiness.    But  his  board  of  direct- 
ors refuses  to  free  him.    A  war  on  the 
milk  industry  impends,  they  call  him  a 
quitter  and  worse.      So  he  stays  in 
Later,  when  he  would  call  off  hostilities, 
one  of  his  associates,  Snead,  plots  a 
neat  dispatch  for  him.    Bannister  is  i 
killed  by  one  Bailey,  who  had  vowed 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  son  at 
the  hands  of  the  racketeers.    He  leaves 
behind  the  daughter,  who  had  refused 
hysterically  to  accept  any  more  of  his 
Ill-gotten  money,  and  a  woman  with 
whom   he   apparently   had   fallen  in 
Jove,  ^  Mrs.  Stanton,  well  bred  and  in- 


name  of  John  Smith.  ^. 

forts  to  break  into  Florida  society  for       Wise  Cardan  lamented  that  when  Venus  and!  i^""PuDi^'%ummli"  ,1^ ^'^^ 

Maria's  sake  are  mocked  by  his  neigh-  Mercurv  wprp  in  rnninn^fi^t    lir^  S.l3tw=w,,_!!^^        their  artistic 

bors,  who  come    to  his  magnificent  ■^^^'^cury  were  in  conjunction.  Mercury  m  the  Relationship- 'Bocchenni  is  the  wife  of 


Idlhl^X  "i,^^^^^    esteemed  each  ot: 
"\  highly— placed  in  proximity,  and  to  re- 

the'vlolin- 


™  „„„^        „.„„„^„  „j  Jviercury  v. 

bors,  who  come     to  his  magnificent   ,    i.    „-r  —    "  — HavHn  "    "  ""^ 

parties  only  to  laugh  at  him  and  insult  ascendant,    I  am  so  urged  with  thoughts  of  ^  fln'J- "  was  more  than  pleasant 

Maria.     He  gives  Maria   money,   he  love  that  I  cannot  rest."    Ptolemy  and  Cam-  of  geniiK— BlS-h-i  ?h'"'^  a  modern  work 

pampers  his  .son  Joe,  but  will  not  give  panella.  men  of  surpassing  wisdom,  wrote  of    Mr.  Malkin  was  slow '^in^w,,^- 

them  what  they  crave,  understanding  thesp  di<;trp<;<;intr  rnr^h^r,nHr.r>.  iv,  fv,  ■       I.      to  Ws  vrnrv\Z7i  ,  wanmng  up 

affection.    Maria  fears  him  and  keeps  distressing  conjunctions  in  their  aphor-  Zt  ^,.  "^  ^  gaining  complete 

trysts  with  Marco    behind    his  back!  Li?       °f.^A  During  the  open- 


trysts  with  Marco  behind  his  back, 
while  Joe  drinks  in  speakeasies  and 
hates  him. 


But  some  one  may  ask 


Despite  the  effort.  Of  their  thinkers,  intimate  with  the  constellations  and  ^am^  unevenly  and  wZ  manv  Jhl"™^' 
nero  and  Rica  keep  up  their  tu^  ^i^netc    i,,ci.f    +v,»   :„  .        of    miam.,,    i^iJ°  ?  th  many  changes 


  "  ,  ' — ,         ,   :  iiiLiiiittLc  Willi  Liie  consce 

lawyers.  Palmero  and  Rica  keep  up  their  nianotc    it,oiof    +v,„  * 

feud.    Palmero's  henchmen  kill  Rica's         Planets,  insist,  the  stars  will  all  retreat 

son,  Benedicto,  and  Rica  revenges  him-  and  no  more  be  seen  except  to  dwellers  in  th< 

self  by  having  Joe  put  to  death.    At  sky  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerfu 

the  same  time,  Palmero  learns  Marco's  telescopes  on  high  mountains,  where  then  wil 

Identity,  and,  even  though  the  boy  has  w,„^„,.„„   .  : 

just  married  Maria,  orders  his  death.        your  horoscopes,   your  conjunctions,  yo'a4 

Jerry,  Maria's  bodyguard,  assigned  to  ascendants? 

These  scoffers  and  questioners  might  mort 


pnnsfo  Icti^yio    o,^^  camp  llnoironl,,  i  6*^0.1,  vulume, 


do  the  killing,  balks    and    helps  the       xuese  sconers  ana  questioners  might  more)  sraces  of  phraWe— fruTK''rf  "'^','r"V''' 

LTf,"U"nf  wr^^h^^ust^Vo'^^r^e^n^^^^  ■"dJ'b^Lre  T""  t  ^"'^^^"^  ^'^^  mt'e^^su*c^<^ff f 

is  killed  by  his  mother  to  prevent  his  ^^^'^^   ^°        "^^line  to  work  upon  us,  and  that  certo  thoulh  W  J         Haydn's  con- 
killing  Marco  and  Maria  himself.  gently  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason  —in  the  dramatk-'  fif.V  ^^^^ 
Leo  Carlllo  gives  a  well  rounded,  in-  they  have  no  power  over  us";  oi-they  may  con- f^al  untidinesses  of  Intonatfon^^nhrf' 

^'^^  ^b[i°;Tp^"s^fio°J  o^^'Se^^'^ma^il^s'  ^ttumiS  Z'T.  T  J!^^^'^^  ^  '^'^''^  -''^^^^^^^^ 

colossal  vanity,  cruelty  and  arrogance,  "^tiument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  one  be  foun^l^  nhw.  1^°"  T""^'^ 

,  ,         -  ^  i*"'^  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies;  or  a  consequeS  c^dSs  wp-^^ 

SiX'hil^'flii^Ln^an^^  letter^  are  the  stars  (as  one  added'to  thl^w  conc'rtoT' 

X'°for"so'lTle%a^^a^rraX:  ^^^.^         wherein .  are  written   many  strange  ei  „r^^,^d"erf^^^^^^^^ 
Constance  Cummings  makes  an  attrac-  things  for  such  as  can  read;  or  an  excellent  judeed  from^h     f'^^l^omo,"  whether 
tive  though  un-Italian  Maria,  but  Rob-  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which  nlcal  accurlcv  or  fmr^'^w  °i 

sj-Sto-n  "„^rw?.rr!.rs  "".''.".■&jryCS£lf 


of    quality    from'  his    strings  '  His 

AWo^'  ^^'^  fP^  InteSin  to^ 
Allegro,  was  often  untidy,  freauentlv 

tnnp  technique,  his 

tone  smoother  and  of  more  iinifnrm 
quaUty  his  faults-such™  Ws  te™ 
Sc^  Of  ^^f/^^'-^t%the  conventional 
tYon?.t^^l.^&5:3      ts  Of  calcula- 


teuigent.  In  other  words,  rackets,  ai 
the  power  and  money  they  bro'ugt 
were  not  worth  a  nickel  to  Bannist 
when  important  crises  in  his  life  aro! 

Mr.  Huston  plays  Bannister  sober 
Mr.  Digges,  of  the  Theatre  GuUd,  i 
troduces  a  new  type  of  villain  as  Snes 
and  Willard  Robinson  has  a  stroi 
scene,  which  might  have  been  stronger 
when  he  recognizes  Bannister's  voice 
and  shoots  him.  He  never  had  seen 
the  man  or  known  his  name. 


Leslie  Fenton  plays  well  in  the  part 
of  the  restless,  unhappy  Joe,  and  Boris 
Karloff,  most  universally  popular  of 
screen  actors — judging  by  his  appear- 
ance in  three  Boston  film  theatres  this 
week — is  effective  as  Rica,  despite  his 
very  English  accent.  The  direction  of 
Rowland  V.  Lee  does  much  to  redeem 
an  artificial  story.  e.  L.  H. 


I     A    companion    picture,    "Left  Over 
(Ladies,"  based  on  a  story  by  Ursula 
IjParrott  and  produced  by  Samuel  Bis- 
i;  chofi  with  direction  of  Erie  C.  Kenton 
I  starts  off  as  comedy  and  ends  on  a 
tragic  note.    It  concerns  ex-wives  and 
I  husband,  has  a  lot  of  pseudo-epigramma- 
tic dialogue,  and  employs  a  cast  includ- 
ing Claudia  Dell,  Walter  Byron  Mar- 
jorie  Rambeau,  Alan  Mowbray,  Dorothy 
Revier,  Rita  LeRoy  and  Roscoe  Karns 
Miss  Dell  portrays  a  young  woman  who 
abandons  the  security  of  her  husbands 
home  and  income  to  seek  "the  new  free- 
dom."   Neither  in  her  case  or  in  that 
Of  others  in  her  set  does  the  experiment 
work  out  happily,  and  in  the  end  she 
I  13  glad  to  express  contrition  and  go 
j  back  to  domesticity.    The  piece  is  well 
!  acted,  with  first  honors  to  Miss  Ram- 
I  beau  as  a  broken-down  operatic  singer 
whose  chief  solace  is  liquor.    Her  fate 
IS  suicide.    The  others  had  to  go'  on 
hvmg.  W.  E  G. 


/ 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Guilty  Generation" 

A   screen   drama   adapted   by  Jack  Cun- 
T  "hVM.'  the  Dlay  by  Jo  Milw^ard  and 

J  Kerl)y  Hawkes:  directed  by  Rowland  V 
-ni/VlJi  ,^y^. Columbia  Als 

M-hr,  p'',"if™   •   Leo  Carillo 

R  ,T  °  Constance  Cimimings 

"Tmu-   Ri/.a  Robert  Young 

■'  V    P=    Boris  Karlolt 

PaltieVo  Emma  Dunn 

•^"""^^o    Leslie  Fenton 

  Ruth  Warren 

  Murray  Kinneil 

ni-V   Phil  Tead 

■li'lo  Rica    Elliott  Rothe 

■   i-  Frederic  Howard 

'   •   Wilham  J.  O'Brien 

  Jimmy  Wilcox 

le  modern  equivalents  of  the 
paelphs  and  Ghibellines,  or  the  Mon- 
C.gues  and  capulets,  to  bring  them 
W  ser  to  our  time,  battle  to  the  death 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

"The  School  for  Scandal" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"The  School  for  Scandal,"  by  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  Ethel  Barrymore's 
version  in  Ave  tableaux.  Presented  by 
Lee  Shubert.  Play  directed  by  E.  M. 
Blyth.  Settings  designed  by  Watson 
Barratt.  Costumes  designed  by  Ernest 
Schraps.  i 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

ly.ady  Sneerwell,.;.'.  Beatrice  Tcrrr  ' 

Snake  Ernest    Rowan  • 

J.iidy  Sneerwell's  servant  Albert  Froom 

Joseph   Surface  ..McKay  Morris 

Maria  Anne  Seymour 

Mrs.    Candour  Anita  Rothe 

Crahtree  William  Kershaw 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  Arthur  Treacher 

Sir  Harry  Bumper  .  John  Diew  Colt 

Lr.dy  Teazle  Ethel  Barr.vmore 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  Charles  H.  Croker-Kinff 

Rowley  Ralph  Roberts 

Sir  Oliver  Surface  Harry  Plimmer 

Mnses  A.    G.  Andrews 

Trip- .  •  .  ■  . .  Marcel  Dili 

Ch:u'Jes  Surface  Walter  Gilbert 

Careless  Ch  arlea    E  om  ano 

Lady  Teazle  s  Servant  Erna  Rowan 

Joseph  3  Servant  William  T.aunen 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  William 
Hazlitt,  having  seen  a  performance  of  , 
The  School  for  Scandal"  at  Covent 
Garden,  wrote  that  genteel  comedy  could 
not  be  played  at  that  time;  that  the 
actors  and  actresses  had  not  the  man- 
ners nor  the  costumes.  And,  remem- 
bering the  brilliant  players  he  had  seen 
in  Sheridan's  comedy,  he  could  not 
abide  their  successors.  What  would  he 
have  said  to  Miss  Barrymore's  version — 
her  re-arrangement  of  the  scenes,  her 
pruning  of  the  dialogue?  And  the  older 
men  in  the  audience  last  night  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed  if  they  remember 
the  comedy  as  it  was  played  in  the 
70's  at  Wallack's  and  other  theatres  in 
i  New  York;  or  even  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
ijseum  in  its  palmy  days. 


But  one  should  put  aside  recollecElons 
and  thani  Miss  Barrymore  for  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  again  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  comedies  of  the  English 
stage,  to  be  ranked  with  Congreve's 
""Way  of  the  World,"  and  "The  Import- 
ance of  Being  Earnest." 

Her  version  is  acceptable  in  that  It 
allows  the  play  a  quicker  pare.  The 
good  old  lines  are  there  for  the  most 

part;  she  herself  gives  a  brilliant  per 
formance;  perhaps  the  most  satisfac 
tory  as  a  whole  since  she  appeared  i! 
Mid-Channel."    She  did  not  empha 
size   the    country-breeding    of  Lad; 
Teazle,  nor  was  she  extravagant  ir 
her  conduct  as  a  lady  of  fashion.  Sw 
did  not  think  It  necessary  to  be  a  terma- 
gant in  her  quarrels  with  Sir  Peter;  noi 
too  catty  In  her  vying  with  the  gos- 
sipers  in  malice.    She  was  not  openly 
contemptuous  In  her  treatment  of  Sir 
peter  nor  did  she  listen  too  eagerly  to 
the  sophistry  of  her  would-be  seducer. 
"When  she  was  found  behind  the  screen 
she  still  had  dignity  though  she  stood 
shamed  before  her  husband;  she  •was 
not  visibly  overcome;  she  did  not  shriek 
nor  hiss  her  contempt  of  Joseph,  but  it 
was  plain  that  the  iron  had  entered  her 
soul.    She  did  not  turn  an  ordinary 
woman  into  a  mere  coquette,  disap- 
pointed in  her  man  and  seeking  too 
openly  her  revenge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sir 
Peter  and  the  Surface  brothers  were 
not  so  sharply,  so  adequately  portrayed. 
Mr.  Croker-King  seemed  bent  on  mak- 
ing Sir  Peter  a  comic  character;  a  sort 
of  Pantaloon  •  In  his  dotage.  His  Sir 
Peter  had  no  dignity.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  sorry  for  him.  His  love  for 
his  wife  seemed  fatuous;  without  true 
affection;  without  pride  in  his  haviiig 
raised  her  from  a  lowly  position,  lowly 
in  his  eyes  Joseph  Surface  as  played 
was  a  matter-of-fact  person.  No  woman 
would  have  turned  to  him  for  consola- 
tion. Charles  lacked  dash  and  elegance. 
For  once  it  was  Impossible  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  roisterer,  reckless  with 
money,  a  gay  dog  with  the  ladies.  The 
gentlemen  who  played  Snake — Mr. 
Rowan  gave  an  excellent  portrayal  of  a 
slimy,  contemptible  person  —  Rowley, 
Sir  Oliver  and  Jiloses  were  more 
in  the  vein.    Sir  Benjamin  Backbite 


iOf  Mr.  Sanroma~  (who  achievpH'Tbl 
seemingly  impossible  2i  wrest?ne  from 
the  pianoforte  something  of  thf  r[ch^ 
te%'  anH^'S"  the  sense  Of  myt 

gnn7«irsSen. 

fes^  I'f  i^.  inade  man^ 

ifest.   It  is  a  work  that  is  likely  to  en- 

I    The  two  little  pieces  of  Mr  Malkin 

tlZ^f*  ^°"o^ed-pleasanTenoulhta 
themselves — could  hardlv  fail  tV;^ 

anticlimax.  An  audience  of  consider" 
able  size  applauded  Mr.  Ma^in  war^Tv" 
Encores  resulted  '■'^'^ux  narmiy. 

o.  o. 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

A  recital  by  Isabel  French,  soprano, 
brought  a  large  audience  to  Jordan  hall 
last  nisht.  With  Celius  Dougherty 
playing  Iv'r  accompaniments  in  his 
imaginative  and  svmpathetic  fashion, 
iMrs.  French  sang  th-  following  songs; 
Handel,  Care  Selvc.  Bach.  Bist  du  bci 
mir.  Unknown  composer,  Pavane. 
(1579).  Handel,  Where'er  You  Walk. 
Schubert,  Gohcimes.  R.  Strauss.  Heim- 
kchr.  Brahms.  Am  Sonntag  Morgcn. 
In  Waldeinsamkcit,  Botschaft.  Franck, 
Les  Cloches  du  soir.  Tchaikovsky.  Pen- 
dant le  bal.  Chausson.  Oraison.  Paure, 
Aurore,  Le  Voyageur.  Pizctti,  I  paston. 
Laparra,  Lettre  a  une  Espagnole.  He- 
brides Song  (Kennedy-Fraser),  The 
Bi-ns  of  Jura.    Debus.sy,  Air  de  Lia. 

Not  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  French 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  put  together 
an  unhac'iuieycd  and  agreeable  list  of 
scngs  and  to  sing  them  with  notataje 
intelligence  and  taste.  Her  light,  pure 
voice  was  used  in  general,  wiih  a  sKil! 
that  gave  it  uniform.ity  "f  quality 
throughout  its  range,  except  that  (per- 
haps through  Insufficiency  of  breath) 
it  frequentlv  ended  ils  phrases  with 
tone  brittle  and  slightly  harsh  like  that 
of  speech.  In  many  of  her  songs  (thcqr 
with  which  she  began,  for  example)  it 
gave  the  impression  of  be'ng  marn- 
tainod  ?.t  an  miccmfortably  high  Ifve!: 
ve'-.  hrr  midrl!<?  roiister,  which  M^r. 
French  exploit.-;  less  tli;vi  "  ' 

is  warm  and  expressive 
in?:  of  neglect.  ,  , 

In  the  old  airs  which   .  uiirrl   ii  ■ 


8 


•st     gi-O'.ii-    I  :i.v      1)  Br.d-'.s 

:iutiful  •  i  ml:-"  In 

ively  elep.-  ■      a'l  unknown 

;rh  centun'  rtcncli  con-.porer,  and  in 
'andel's  "WhaVe'^r  You  Walk"—  she 
conciled  dlf;njty  of  mce  with  shapely 
racing  and  a  crtain  ardrr,  nnd  did 
M    too  rlToronsly   "Intcrr  •c^"  She 
nisllv  pormittod  herself  gv-ater  emo- 
tional freedom  in  her  Gcr-  '.an  group. 
Tn  Brahm's  -Am  Sonntae  J  orecn"  she 
vchcd  iinexDcetcd  heights  nf  exprcs- 
vc  intensity;  in  his  "We  leseinsam- 
and  in  Strai'ss's  "H  mkehr"  a 
lood  was  convincinly  create  '  and  held: 
he  wrs   not   too  coy   i'l  Schubert 
rTohPimrs"  nor  tx>o  temr  'tuous  <?.^ 
.ni->  .<:h-'?c''.'3  a'"e  te'vp'^d  t-  be)  in  th" 
■•■  ■  H-t^chift"  cf  Brahms. 

ck   \vr"!^^    fi^'V   rjit"  sucectsf'' 
rincl  "T.es  Olreher.     i  scir"  i.s 
...   -s  n-t  on*!  of  them.  '  oi'sh  Mrs 
vrnc'^  did  her  utmost  lor       She  pnd 
ir    D-~up'''"rtv    -rave    an  nchantinfr 
oic~-.,        viivthm  and  •  '^aninj;  to 
!  rhf^.i'-ovs!--v's  "Anres  1°  br  "  fnd  <'ic' 
u^est  n'-"''i''e  ti  the  movi-  -  sin-eritv 
pnd    eu?"r—'    beavtv    of  ''.hau.sKon's 
'■0!<r'<-on  "  '<'^u"'.'.s  "A'lrcre/  like  many 
arothT  of  h's  .scn-rs.  ha.s  ?  ■  intrigum;: 
lubtlctv   and   a    fr.int   fr'  ••ance  but 
leaves  th^  llhtenev  with  a    'ague  su.s- 
nic'on  that  n^^hintr  of  anv  ■  msenucnce 
hrs  b?on  sf>id.     '"I  e  Voy    eur."  Irj;'^ 
subilG,  hP.s  sturdy  roots  in  r'rench  folk 
sone.  _      ,  , 

The  aceuraov  of  Mrs.  Pr-  chs  enun- 
ciation fcrctit  perhaps  tl  .■\t  of  her 
Itnl'an  vov  ^'l';)  meriU  cm  -^endation. 
She  was  applauded  very  covdialiv. 


CHAPLIN  is  NAPOLEON 

It  looks  a.s  if  Charis  Chaplin  were  tired  of  the 
screen  and  the  comid  and  the  serio-comic  roles 
which  have  made  Ultn  famous  throughout  the 
world.    No  doubt  11*  dour  treatment  that  he 


ice  Cycle  "SchWlfl-'l  'lig 


Danes,  from  the*Oani 
gende  Landschaft"  (Shifting  Land- 
scape").. Suite  nach  spanischen  Liedern 
und  Rhythmen  (Dance  based  on  Span- 
ish Songs  and  Rhythms);  Allegro 
Aiio6a,  a  la  Polonaise  (new).  Rondo 
(new).  For  musical  accompaniment 
there  was  a  piano,  played  by  Hanns 
Haetin"?,  who  had  composed  the  music 


world      NO   aOUDl  UW   ooui    ncai-iucin.   i..."-  iiMM/iu  ",,  ^i<~  -"^  ...^.v- 

received  in  the  British-his  own,  his  nativel-j  performed,  and  a  battery  of  Percussion 


Inatrumenta — gongs,  xylophone,  kettle 
drums,  etc.,— played  by  Gretl  Curth. 

The  first  and  the  more  important 
part  of  Miss  Wigman's  recital  (entirely 
taken  up  by  the  six  numbers  of  her 
new  cycle,  entitled  "Sacrifice")  bene- 
fited immeasurably  by  the  underlying 
unity  of  inspiration.  Far  more  than 
by  any  conventionally  varied  and  con- 
trasted series  of  dances — some  formal, 
other  subjectively  expressive,  yet  others 
objectively  representational — her  audi- 
ence was  enabled  to  surrender  itself 


courts  during  the  succe.s.sful  suit  a  former  se 
retary  brought  against  him  sobered  him  even 
more.  Anyway,  there  i.s  a  report  that  he  has  writ- 
ten a  play  for  the  "legitimate  stage"  in  which 
he  will  take  the  part  of  Napoleon;  that  the  play 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  Napoleon  escaped 
from  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  according  to  those  who  knowi 
him  intimately,  is  a  sad  and  serious  man.  As 
seen  from  his  own  writings,  there  is  a  vein  of 
pessimism  in  his  nature.    Every  comedian  has 

wished,  secretly  or  openly,  to  play  Hamlet.  Many  ^^^^  ^.^  enaoiea  lo  surrenut:r  na^i- 
of  those  who  have  excited  the  wildest  laughterj  gradually  to  the  strong  spell  of  her 
have  constitutionally  sat  in  doleful  dumps.  Onej  Intensely  Imagined  powerfully  ex- 
would  gladly  see  Mr.  Chaplin  as  Hamlet;  -hyUernalized  danc^^^  A^^^ 
Napoleon,  who  has  figured  in  many  dramas  but  charged  silence  In  which  It  sat  aiid 
seldom  with  conspicuous  success?  watched  be  any  guide. 

Does  this  Napoleon  come  to  the  United  States  ^  I.  -  -t^^aj^^  ^^y  U>  mj^e^ret 
and  teach  school,  run  a  grocery  or  go  mio  pou-  intention  of  each  dance  or  of  each 
tics'  If  so  here  would  be  a  rich  opportunity  jet  of  movements  and  gestures.  Was 
fnr  rhanlin'  the  comedian"  but  one  hears  that  the  "Song  of  the  Sword"  a  formalized 
the  sSrserious.   WUl  the  great  -ord  c<>mb.t,  or  a^prlmi- 

public  take  the  play  and  the  portrayal  seriously  7  "p^^^^^eli^,-^^^^^^ 
Madame  Pavlova  believes  that  if  Mr.  Chaplin  j.^^^        ^-^^  ungainly  energy  ^f_the 
had  been  properly  trained  In  his  youth  he  could  ^^^^^  ^        varied  phases  held  the 
have  been  the  finest  comedy  dancer  known  to 
the  world, 

may  have  had  his  lighter  moments,  as  when  hei 


f    the    capital  cit;. 
Thiergarten,  with  r. 
Icng  rov.s  of  sutues.  were  shown. 

Then  a  Jaunt  through  the  older  pa: 
of  the  city,  showing  narrow  streets  ai: 
ruaint,  architecture.  Fruit  and  veg' 
table  marts,  municipally  built  hous* 
and  the  bright  lights  o  Berlir.'s  ^grcR 
white  way"  followed.  The  lee  ore  con 
eluded  with  pictures  of  the  Pergamo: 
temple,  with  its  original  Babylon  gat'^ 
'Berlin  1931"  will  be  repeated  tii- 
afternoon.  Next  week  there  will  be  ?■ 
"travel  talk"  on  "London  Life." 

W.  T.  C. 


wiU  be 


FINE  ARTS 

rhe  Mystery  of  Life" 

\  screen  drama  of  evolution,  with  ex 
i  laiiatory  lecture  b.v  Clareiioo  Dairaw 
br  H  M.  Parshlc.v;  film  edited  by  W.  NV. 
Vo'unir.  directed  ixv  George  Cochrane,  pro- 
duced by  Classic  Productions  and  released 
by  Universal. 

Those  who  remember  the  efforts  made 
In  behalf  of  the  theory  of  evolution  by 
Clarence  Darrow  several  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  Scopes  trial  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  actively  engaged  in 
a  film,  "The  Mystery  of  Life,"  which 
purports  to  set  forth  In  condensed  form 
the  development  of  life  throughout  the 
u:,tory  of  the  world.   Strictly  speaking, 
,  is  not  a  defence  of  Darwin's  theories, 
!  is  merely  a  graphic  exposition  of  the 

I  igins  of  life,  the  common  origins  of 

II  creatures  and  the  many  similarities 
if  the  different  species.  Though  the 
pectator  is  left  to  make  up  his  mind 

lor  himself,  the  inferences  drawn  by 
the  very  audible  Mr.  Darrow  and  his 
collaborator.  Dr.  H  M.  Parshley  are 
pretty  obvious. 

During  much  of  the  picture  the  word 
"evolution"  Is  used  merely  as ,  a  syn- 
onym for  "change."    Since  living  mat- 
ter consists  of  only  a  few  chemicals,  all 
of  which  are  present  in  warm  springs 
and  geysers,  life  probably  began  by 
chemical  combinations  forming  simple 
bacteria,  which  were  able  to  live  on 
raw    chemical    material.     The  most 
simple  combination  present  In  the  world 
today  is  the  amoeba,  a  single  cell  with 
the  power  to  grow  and  divide  innumer- 
able times.    The  lowest  forms  of  life 
are   the   sea  creatures,   such   as  the 
.sea  anemone,  the  starfish  and  the  nauti- 
li.-!.   Going  up  the  scale  there  are  the 
■ustaceans,  the  insects  and  finally  the 
ertebrates,  headed  by  man.    This  ex- 
ositlon  occupies  the  first  section  of  the 
)lm. 

E.  L.  H. 


dance  in  Its  varied  phases  held  the 
attention.   The  episode  in  which  the 
that  his  miming  is  superb.  Napoleon  ^g^^er— clad  in  cloth  of  gold— seemed 

  _  .      u\       i  to  offer  reverent  homage  to  the  sun; 

playfully  pulled  the  ears  of  fair  ladies;  but  onej  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  she  Imper- 
doubts  whether  in  this  drama  he  will  indulgel  ^^^^^^^  ^^  seemed)  the  menacing, 
himself  in  pirouettes,  leap.s,  or  shine  as  a  "tap 


per"  or  a  "strutter." 


flciallv  harmonious).  His  P^^o'^^f ; 
of  Brahms'  Paganinl  y^i^^ion^  was  a 
transcendently  brilliant  piece  <>'  ''°'^''' 


HOROWITZ 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist,  gave  a 
pianoforte  recital  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall  before  an  audience  that  w,=is 
surprisingly  small,  but  as  enthusiasti- 
cally responsive  as  any  that  has  greeted 
him.  He  played  the  foUowljig  program: 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  P  minor. 
Beethoven,  Tlilrly-two  "Variations. 
Brahms,  Seven  Waltzes,  op.  39;  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  of  Paganlni.  Chopin, 
BaVcarolle;  mazurka,  0  sharp  minor; 
etude.  P  minor,  op.  10.  Prokofieff,  so- 
nata No.  3.    Stravinsky,  "Petrouchka." 

There  was  no  dcubt  of  the  elegance 
and  the  poetry  which  would  distinguish 
Mr.  Horowitz's  playing  of  Chopin,  nor 
of  the  analytic  intelligence  and  pro- 
digious brilliance  of  his  treatment  of 
Pi'okofieff  and  Stravinsky.  His  previous  < 
recitals  have  made  these  things  seem  ; 
inevitable.  But  what  he  would  do  with  j 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  were  not 
.so  sure.  ' 

In  the  Prelude  and  F\igue  in  P  minor  ' 
from  the  first  book  of  the  "Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier"  he  but  caressed,  however 
gently  and  clearly,  the  surface  of  the 
mvKic.     "Vet  tn  Beethoven's  C  minor 
i;itions  he  seemed  to  show  a  new 
IT  of  penetrating  to  the  core  of 
:  caL  and  austere  music,  a  sense  of 
tne  style  anil  flavor  of  Beethoven's  | 
music  (except  in  a  few  of  the  gentler 
variations,  which  were  made  too  super-  | 


GEORG  FIOR 

Geore  Fior,  a  pianist  formerly  known 
In^Jton^  George  Smith  (on  a  Euro- 
^an  concert  tour  his  manager  per- 
suaded him ,  to  assume  h^  P^sent 
name)  ffave  a  recital  at  the  Copley 
K  iaft  night  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charlotte  Cushman  Club.    His  program 

'"J^orellf  "Sorale:  Bach,  gavotte^  E 
malor  Haydn  minuet,  D  major-  Scar- 
Sufcfpricclo,  E  -ajo"-;  Beethoven, 
sonata,  E-flat  major,  oP- /I .  ChoP"J' 
Impromptu,  F  sharp;  waltzes.  B. 
E  m?no?;  ballade  op  47;  f  ^lejrom 
op.  58;  Debussy,  Reflets  ^ans  lea-u  l^ 

F^la,  Danse  EspagP°l«iN°;i'  ^-^^ne 
The  Island  Spell;  Florida  Faiene 
(Moths)rJ.  Strauss-Godowsky,  '  He- 

^^'^r' Plor''l!'f^gqrous  (sometimes  too 
vil^roS)  youSg  p^nlst  excellently  en- 
dowed as  to  technique  and  "with  an  m- 
Pxorable  rh5i;l-im  which  at  its  best  mny 
^  sthmilatUig  and  pleasurably  exciting, 
'^ut  at  US  wo?st.  added  to  an  excessive- 
iv  muscular  accentuation  oi  tne  otai 
g'oS'^t^e  effec^t  of.  an  unbearabl 
and  exhausting  obsession  Such  ^^as^ 
the  cumulauve  effect  oi  C^o^- 

^pSu  anT?^fe%  Tl^of  w|. 
-  MSaK^^nM-^/J 
|{-us«nL%= 

hant?y  effective,   though   rather  to 

£  of  its  ^ornial  Resign  both  m  d^ 
rrm^arplaudrby  his  lar.^  aul 
dience.   


MARY  WIGMAN 
A  dance  recital  by  Mary  Wlgman  last 

attentl 


,  imperious  figure  of  Death;  the  strange, 
'  ecstatic  "Dance  for  the  Earth'  In 
which,  with  eyes  gleaming  orgiastically 
between  the  fingers  held  over  her  pale, 
set  face,  she  grovelled,  hfld  to  the 
earth  as  though  magneUcally,  cavorted 
with  her  elbows  before  tearing  herseU 
to  her  feet  for  a  wild  dance  of  joy— 
these  things  were  effected  with  an 
extraordinary  sureness  of  intent  and  a 
consummate  mast«ry  of  i^fi^'tely  ex- 
pressive technical  means.  The  elepac 
restraint  and  strong,  slow  grace  of  the 
"Lament"  was  a  momentai-y  relief  be- 
fore the  emotions  of  the  audience  were 
Uftin  eriDoed  by  the  "Dance  into 
S  "m  which  the  victim  resists  -^th 
incredible,  desperate  force  the  unseen 
Death  that  draws  her  to  annihilation 
i^L  makes  a  last  fa^t.  ^Ji^^";^^^^ 
effort  to  return  to  life  but  falls  again 
and  for  the  last  time.  The  picture  was 
drawn  with  indescribable  vividness  and 
emotional  intensity. 

The  infinitely  vaned  graces  of  the 
more  abstract,  formal  dances  that 
mained  were  delightful  in  QuUe  ^'^er 
vein:  they  showed  Miss  Wlgman  «« 
mistress  of  endless  rhythms— of  the 
music  of  the  body.  They  explain^ 
equaUv  the  great  reputation  of  this 
new  apostle  of  the  dnnte.        i>.  £>• 

THIRD  TRAVELTAtK 
GI^EN  BY  NEWIV1A^ 

M    Newman  continued  his  scne- 
f  ■•tvavrl-talks  "  at  Svmphony  hall  la> 
''Lh.  bv  tak  n'  those"  who  attended  tov 
'^t  p  al^ut  the  capiUl  of  Germanv 

H^^l^ei^^^ar^^SnL". 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Mr^ 
,Ne^vman  spent  considerable  time  on  - 
more  conventional  points  of  mtere. 

H^X^Shl^-oKlng^-l^ni;:: 

o;^,'J[s  cirngcs  that  had  taken  place 

of   the  KaLser,  then  on 


—  ■  . 

LOEW'S  ST.\TE  i 
"The  Cuban  Love  Song" 

A  screen  rtr.ima  based  on  1  he  s'^TJ^®;! 
G;5diner  Sullivan  ami  Be--«  ^  Me^'^j 
clire.'le<l  bv  W.  S.  Van  D.vlte  and  pn^nj*^ 
by  Mciro-GoMwyn  Mayer  »itl>  the  iuUowms 

Terry  Lawi-         '  ; 

Nenita  w 

Romanip  'r'^  „ 

O.  O.  Jones  

(iTstal  ,  

Kivira  'i, 

John  i;"  .  , 

.Vint  Rosa  

Terry.  Jr  '  • 

"The    Cuban   Love  Song' 
found  notable  for  several  reasons.  It 
is   a   well-written   romantic  comedy- 
drama.    It  has  oeen  photograpiied  and 
recorded  expertly  and  pleasingly.  It 
has  a  cast  of  which  any  director  might 
well  be  proud.    It  boasts  a  musical 
score,  or  more  exactly  a  musical  accom 
paniment.  which  reveals  a  new  forte  o 
Herbert  Stoihart,  hitherto  better  know- 
for  his  musical  comedy  measures, 
runs  one  and  one-half  hours,  and  yet 
steadily  amusins  and  entertaining.  He 
are  factors  sufficient  -o  insure  the  sue 
cess  of  any  talkmg  picure.  Tne  reversi 
of  the  medal  djsclose.s  only  one  flaw, 
if  it  be  a  flaw.    Those  who  are  more 
obser\ant  than  their  neighbors  may  de 
tect  frequent  abrupt  transuions  from 
one  scene  to  "another,  so  abrupt  that 
they  siipgest  drastic  cuts  somewhere  m 
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Hires, -Ja/tties  Cagno   -n  -       .    ,  i. 
1H   for  .petty  rackelecnng,  and  m- 
ui    ()£  gi'tttlng  his  victims  with  a 
<  iiino  gun^,  he  tries  confidence  games 
!i  varying  Xsuccess.   There  Is  no  kill- 
no  shooking  until  the  end  and 
1 0   humor  ^  than    excitement.  The 
loicm  of  whpU  to  do  with  Mr.  Cagney, 
\v   that  garigster  films  are  written 
the  books,  j  is  hereby  solved,  lor  he 
3ves  that  hie  doesn't  need  to  snarl 
d  cringe  ir^  order  to  be  interesting, 
ibe  Glaser  And  John  Bright,  autkors 
"The  Publilc  Enemy,"  wrote  "Blonde 
•azy"  directlfy  for  the  screen  and  James 
igney,  and  while  they  could  not  ano- 
ther resist  the  temptation  for  a  wild 
lasc  and  a  bit  of  gratuitous  gun-play 
wind  up  their  story,  they  have  In 
le  main  devised  an  amusing,  if  not 
wavs  edifying  story;  even  their  emo- 
onal  scenes  come  off  fairly  well.  Why 
le  original  title,  "Larceny  Lane,"  was 
.■cr  changed  must  remain  a  mystery, 
)r  it  v.as  unusually  pertinent,  even 
ccurately  descriptive. 
Bort  Harris  and  Ann  Roberts,  bellboy 
nd  (ihambermaid  in  a  big  hotel,  set 
u;  to  set  all  the  money  they  can  with- 
11 1,  tninual  labor,  Bert  being  especially 
ren  <n  the  game.   They  start  by  fleec- 
)g  atat  jewelry  salesman  out  of  $5000, 
,nd  tien  fall  In  with  Dapper  Dan  Bar- 
[ev,  «'ho  passes  counterfeit  $20  bills, 
I  »nd  ire  cleaned  out  by  that  astute 
U  ^entVnan.  To  get  back  his  money,  Bert 
'ucc<ds  in  stealing  and  pawning  a  val- 
uabl  bracelet,  but  his  pleasure  is  not 
incrsed  when  Ann  meets  and  Is  at- 
iiAtracd  by  Joe  Reynolds,  a  good-looking 
\bonsalesman  who  reads  Browning  and 
.lasn  intellectual  family.    After  re- 
Iverng  Bert  on  Dapper  Dan,  Ann  mar- 
\"4eoe  and  Bert  goes  abroad.    A  year 
vthe  returns  to  find  himself  hunted 
thief,  his  bracelet  trick  having 
\t  up  with  him,  and  despite  Ann's 
'•ng  he  is  caught  by  the  police,  who 
I  i  him  as  he  tries  to  drive  away, 
'i  /isits  him  in  prison  and  tells  him 
V.icr  marriage  is  a  failure,  that  she 
p\ting  a  divorce  and  will  wait  for 

-St 

ill  is  usually  the  case  with  the.se 
iHi  about  big  and  little  rackets,  an 
id,pt  is  made  to  point  a  belated 
1  by  having  Bert  confess  in  the 
that  he  had  what  was  coming  to 
It  doesn't  ring  true,  but  no  doubt 
P  moralists  will  be  satisfied.  The 
part  of  the  film  is  that  devoted 
^showing    the    various  confidence 
Ces,  and  the  trick  by  which  Ann 
^es  Dapper  Dan  is  the  most  interest- 
Pof  all.    Roy  Del  Ruth  keeps  things 
ing  and  trusts  to  his  excellent  cast 
F  111  in  any  gaps.    James  Cagney, 
'  L.  pushing,  sanguine,  cocky,  plays 
!  ambitious  Bert  to  the  hilt,  yet  makes 
more   than   Just  a  cheap  little. 
:ster.   He  has  quite  as  keen  a  sense 
liumor  as  of  drama,  and  his  read- 
of  one  of  Bro\fhing's  more  obscure 
ages  is  hilarious.    Joan  Blondell.  in 
(  first  leading  role,  makes  an  exccl- 
;   partner  for  him.  but  is  noticeably 
(  er  when  flippant  than  when  serious, 
is  Calhern  plays  D?,pper  Dan  to , 
client  effect,  Guy  Kibboe  is  enter- 
.linfr,  and  Noel  Francis  is  decorative 
1  hard-boiled.  E.  L.  H. 
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For   the    third   time   "The  Cheat"! 
omes  to  the  screen,  serving  in  its  most 
5c«nt  incarnation  rs  the  third  starring 
ehicle  for  Tallulah  Bankhead.  Much 
3-do  has  been  made  about  the  longevity 
t  this  tale,  how  it  has  endured  for  the 
uration  of  motion  pictures  and  how, 
(lerefore,   it  deserves   recognition  as 
jmething  remarkable.  Seeing  it  today,  , 
ith  all  possible  assistance  from  an  ex- 
sllent  cast,  a  good  director  and  an  ex-  [ 
ert  photographer,  it  is  hard  to  say 
nything  save  that  it  is  a  lurid  melo- 
rama  with  two  "big  scenes."  both  of 
hich  are  led  up  to  with  all  the  finesse 
f  a  pile  driver.    Whoever  the  un-, 
.•edited  camera  man  may  be,  he  de- 
;rves  praise  for  having  at  last  found  ' 
le  best  way  to  photograph  the  star, 
[iss  Bankhead  appears  unusually  at- 
active  throughout  the   picture,  and  ; 
le  is  not  to  bl»me  for  the  incidents 
'  the  plot  which  call  for  a  deal  of 
reaming  and  hysteria.    "It  seems  to 
e  we  are  both  grrowing  very  melodra- 
atic,"  the  heroine  sa.ys  to  the  vil- 
in,  when  he  has  her  in  a  tight  place, 
id  that  remark  is  a  fair  commentary 
I  the  story. 

lything  more  would  be  superfluous. 
Elsa  Carlyle.  beautiful,  extravagant, 
nd  of  gan-.bling  but  devoted  to  her 
ce  young  husband,  Jeffrey,  incurs  a 
avy  debt  at  the  tables  when  her  hus- 
nd's  finances  are  at  a  low  ebb.  To 
y  it  back,  she  tries  to  play  the  stock 
arket  with  some  funds  from  a  charity 


1  ;  -  1  L«l  in  her  keeping  aiiu 
everylhuig.  Desperate  and  aJraid  oi 
exposure,  she  takes  the  money  offered 
her  by  Hardy  Livingston,  a  connoisseur 
in  oriental  objects  of  art,  who  has  lit- 
tle statues  made  of  his  past  lady  loves 
and  brands  them  with  a  Japanese  sym- 
bol, signifying  "I  Possess,"  Livingston 
makes  a  bargain  with  Elsa  that  she 
shall  pass  an  evening  with  him  in  re- 
turn for  the  money,  and  when  she  of- 
fers him  money  instead — Jaflrey  had 
made  a  remarkable  business  deal — he, 
denounces  her  as  a  cheat.  More  than 
that,  he  seizes  her  and  brands  her  on 
the  shoulder,  whereupon  she  seizes  his 
revolver  and  shoots  him,  though  not 
fatally.  Jeffrey,  who  suspected  wherej 
Elsa  went,  follows  her  and  breaks  into 
the  room  just  after  she  has  left.  He 
takes  the  guilt  of  the  shooting  upon 
himself,  and  when  brought  to  trial, 
has  the  dubious  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Livingston's  lying  testimony  until 

Elsa,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
blurts  6ut  the  truth. 

Miss  Bankhead,  looking  extremely 
beautiful  and  less  bored  than  usual, 
plays  earnestly,  taking  the  situations 
as  though  she  believed  them  all  and 
was  determined  to  do  or  die.  She 
doesn't  die  and  she  does  all  the  good, 
any  one  could  do  to  the  story,  but  it  is' 
hardly  worth  the  trouble.  Irving  Piche) 
fairly  revels  in  the  role  of  Livinston; 
particularly  when  he  dresses  in  orien-( 
tal  robes  and  makes  believe  to  be.  verjl 
sinister  and  wicked  but.  he  enjoys  him-l 
.self  more  than  Miss  \  Bankhard  and 
frankly  satirizes  a  role  that  is  almost 
a  satire  in  it.sclf.  Harvey  Stephens,  re- 
cently recruited  from  the  stage,  pla.ys 
the  trusting  young  husband  with 
pleasing  sincerity  and  a  refreshingly 
ingenuous  manner.  E.  L.  H. 

SYMIPHONY  CONCERT 

The  seventh  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  which  was  per- 
formed yesterday  afternoon,  was  con- 
ducted by  Richard  Burgin.  It's  first 
half  consisted  of  the  following  modern 
works,  never  before  heard  in  Boston: 
Wladimir  Vogel,  Two  Etudes  (Ritmica 
funebra,  Ritmica  scherzo.sa);  Ernest 
Toch  Little  Theatre  Suite,  Op.  54 
(I— Overture.  II— Bashful  Wooing. 
Ill— Dance.  IV — Nocturne.  V— Finale: 
Presto) ;  Nicolai  Berezowsky,  Concerto 
for  Violin,  Op.  14.  The  solo  part  of  the 
concerto  was  played  by  its  composer. 
The  second  half  of  the  program  was 
occupied  by  Chausson's  Symphony  in 
B  flat  major.  Op.  20. 

Of  Wladimir  Vogel's  "Two  Etudes," 
the  English  critic,  Edwin  Evans — a 
ready  and  eloquent  apologist  for  mod- 
ern music  with  whom  Ernest  NewTnan 
has  fought  some  epic  battles — has  said 
that  their  main  interest  "is  not  so 
much  thematic  as  inherent  in  the 
rhythms  used  and  in  the  interplay  of 
timbres,  which  serve  to  create  very 
definite  moods.  They  are  studies  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  excursions 
in  purely  orchestral  technique."  The 
first  of  these  studies,  the  "Ritmica 
funebre,"  did  indeed  begin  by  creating 
an  unmistakably  funereal  mood  with 
its  opening  measures  of  intermittent 
drum-roll  and  the  sombre  rhythmic  fig- 
ures for  the  strings  which  followed 
them;  and  there  was  an  oboe  theme  ' 
that  had  a  melancholy  beauty.  But 
as  more  and  more  instruments  entered 
and  formed  a  more  and  more  complex 
web  of  sound,  the  "Interplay  of  timbres" 
presented  an  effect  not  unlike  that 
which  results  from  mixing  all  the  colors 
of  a  painter's  palette  into  one  neutral 
mess.  Nor  was  there  anything  espec- 
ially original  or  characteristic  in  the 
orchestral  timbres  or  rhythmic  pat- 
terns of  the  "Ritmica  glocosa. "  Mr. 
Burgin's  beat  made  it  clear  that  the 
score  must  present  a  terrtfytng  pan- 
orama of  changing  time-signatures,  but 
to  the  ear  all  was  tame  and  unexcit- 
ing. Stravinsky  and  Copland  have 
given  us  infinitely  more  hair-raising 
rliythms. 

More  interesting  as  orchestral  ex- 
periment was  Ernest  Toch's  "Little 
Theatre  Suite."  This  music  was  not 
written  to  be  performed  in  connection 
with  any  particular  stage  performance, 
nor  (says  the  composer)  is  it  absolute 
music;  certain  of  its  movements  were 
meant  to  suggest  situations  familiar 
in  the  theatre.  It  is  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  accompanying  stage  scenes, 
or  ballet  scenes,  would  render  them 
more  enjoyable.  Their  composer  un- 
doubtedly heard  them  in  relation  to 
scenes  enacted  in  his  mind's  eye;  their 
hearers  must  guess  vaguely  at  their 
precise  purport  and  detailed  implica- 
tion or  judge  them  (against  the  com- 
poser's wish)  as  absolute  music.  So 
viewed,  these  pieces  do  not  pass  the 
test  equally  well,  though  all  are  en- 
livened by  many  an  ingenious  touch 
and  original  fancy.  With  the  best  in-  i 
tentions  in  the  world  one  could  not  | 
find  the  "Wienerisch  violoncello  can- 
tilena" of  the    "Overture"  noticeable 


.  lennese,  but  MT.  Toch  was  born  In' 
Vienna.  Nor  was  it  altogether  easy  to 
regard  the  amusing  "Bashful  Wooing" 
episode  as  "idyllic."  But  the  vigorou* 
and  really  bucolic  "Dance,"  the  "Noc- 
turne," and  the  airy  and  thoroughly 
abstract  (indeed,  almost  classic)  Finale 

were  wholly  dellgntiui. 

Mr.  Berezowsky  showed  himself  to 
yesterday's  audience  both  as  an  ex- 
tremely dexterous  and  polished  violin- 
ist and  as  a  thoroughly  contemporary 
composer.  His  concerto,  in  three  move- 
ments, bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
traditional,  banal,  19th-century  type. 
No  doubt,  the  work  may  by  analysis 
be  fitted  into  the  usual  pattern,  but  to 
the  ear  it  sounds  refreshingly  new.  The 
melodic  material  is  exceedingly  free, 
in  the  modem  fashion,  though  the 
figuration  of  the  violin  part  is  some- 
times strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Bach 
of  the  Brandenburg  concertos  or.  of  the 
Handel  of  the  Concerti  Grossi.  As  a 
whole,  too,  the  music  has  a  vivacity,  a 
luminous  passionlessness,  a  crystallin« 
impersonality,  characteristic  of  18th- 
century  instrumental  music,  though  thf 
melodic  and  harmonic  idiom  is  that 
of  a  young  man  of  today.  Mr.  Bere- 
zowsky— who  was  admirably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Burgin  and  the  orchestra — was 
warmly  applauded  and  several  times 
recalled. 

Chausson's  symphony,  which  had  not 
been  performed  here  since  1923  (under 
Mr.  Monteux),^  is  a  work  of  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  With  its  monumental 
dignity,  with  its  well-defined  themes 
used  as  emotional  symbols,  emotionally 
developed,  more  than  as  decorative  mo- 
tives, with  its  rich,  warm,  sonorous  or- 
chestration— a  smooth,  thick  mixture 
rather  than  a  loosely  woven  fabric,  it 
is  of  tlie  consecrated  type  of  romantic 
symphony.  Despite  its  reminiscences 
of  Wagner,  of  Pranck.  its  occasional 
suggestion  of  Tchaikovsky;  despite  its 
moments  of  banality  or  pomposity,  the 
symphony  is  worthy  of  occasional  re- 
suscitatiort  Not  the  least  pleasing  epi- 
sodes in  IV  are  those  that  might  be- 
long to  a  Hrench  "Pastoral  symphony," 
a  la  Wattei'u,  with  idyllically  burbling 
horns  and  filutes  and  oboes. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Burgin's  careful  and  intelli- 
gent directioB  was  excellent.  The  con- 
cert will  be  ri(!peated  tonight. 

Next  week's  program  is  as  follows: 
D'Indy,  "Istarf'  Variations,  Op.  42.  De- 
bussy, "La  Demoiselle  elue"  (with  Mary 
Garden,  Mae  Murray,  and  the  Kad- 
cliffe  Choral  Society).  Strauss,  '"'Don 
Quixote."    Dn.  Koussevltzky  will  con- 


varlatlons  —  minuet.  lfiHmaii,T3avia 
and  Goliath.  Chopin,  Sonata,  B 
minor.  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  E  flat 
minor,  Rhapsody  in  E  flat.  Schubert, 
Impromptu,  G  flat.  Schumann,  Novel- 
lette  In  D.  Ravel,  La  Vallee  des 
Cloches.  Debussy,  Poissons  d'or,  Albenlz, 
El  Albaicin. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repeti- 
tion of  Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Dr. 
Koussevltsky,  conductor. 


duct. 


S.  S. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday,  Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Fritz  Kreisler,  Wolinist.  See  special  no- 

Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M. 
"En^h  Arden"  with  Richard  Strauss  s 
George  J.  D.  Currie,  recites, 
"p  M  the  Ltacota  orchestra  Associa- 
tion.  Jacques  Hoffman,  conductor 

Old  south  Meeting  House  3  P^M^ 
Gertrude Tingley,  mezzo-soprano.  Myrtle 
Jordan,  accompanist.  o.,,  p  m 

Monday:  Symphony  1^*11,  8  15  P^  M. 
The  Don  Cossacks,  Serge  Jaroft,  con- 
ductor.   See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:18  P.  M.  Anna  Eagles- 
ton  Kydd,  Henry  G^ff °f„  f.^J^ts 
«;nni!«  from  Psalters  (1612-m»),  songs 
from  K  perform^  in  the  United 
ci.,Ti<:  from  1767  to  1852.  Songs  by 
K^oTlitaagle  PhUlips  Hewit, 
piplUssier  Carr,  Foster,  Boott,  Dresei, 
TO  Oigo^)d,  Taggart-Witte,  Lingard-  | 

^-Jiesday:  Jordan  hall,  8:30  P.  M  | 
j  Kauiarine  Cunningham  Gray  soprano, 
Reginald  Boardman,  accompanist.  Be- 
soilhl  Stomellatrice,  Legrenzi,  Che 
flero  costume.  Ravel,  Vocalize-etude. 
Snt,  Chanson  des  noisettes.  Reger. 

i^/ir^sSrvfeSr^  VisTot 

l«,  Srthe 

IhiTomel,  carpenter,  Th«  Slfep  th^^^^^ 
-W^efn^esVarS/n  S 
^SSd<^"«ce«^ 
:?-,«fin=e^^^^S 
^&eV^t  S  ar^r:  Huff. 
HScV°^^eberrd\^"^W^^^ 

im  ^^H^rt  ^erlaith^^^^  with 
?^,n'  ^Uo  Ses-  Bach,  Sonata  No. 
3"  g'  m£for  (Messrs.  Langendoen  and 

lllltdlS^:  ^r^r'^d'E  pagne  i:ange°n- 
cnta  Nin  Chants  d  Espagne.  .^fi,"  . 
doen    SicUiana  (first  time).  Burlesca 

I  symphony  hall  2^0  P^M^ 

1  B^ton  symphony  Orc^i^t're^  Dr  Ko^ 
.sevitzky.  conductor.    See  special  n 
I    Saturday:   Jorlari  hall,  3  f. 

lold  Bauer,  Pl^JV^^ithe^n  Air  with 
Choral.  A  minor.  Matthe.son,  a" 


BOSTON  CIVIC  THEATRE 
"Heidi" 

"Heidi,"  a  play  In  »ix  tcenes  baeed  on  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Joanna  Spyri: 
-^sented  by  the  Clare  Tree  Major  Child- 
ffn's  Theatre  Company  at  the  Boston  Civic 
Theatre  (formerly  the  Eepertory  Theatre), 
yesterday  mormner  and  alternoon  with  the 
Jollowinr  cast:  ,       .„  ,  ,  . 

The  one  who  reads  Jane  Eckhard 

Hridl   Dorothy  Malor 

Deta   '.  Nell  Green 

Barbara   Carol  Thomas 

Annette  Ann  Roberts 

Jobann   Wilkins  Terry 

Grandfather  Raymond  Barrett 

The  pastor  Dwight  Storm 

Brigida   Helen  Shea 

Grandmother  Nelsa  Moran 

Miss  Bottenmeir,  the  housekeeper 

Norma  Nelson 

Clara,  the  little  invalid  June  White 

Mr.  Sesemann,  Clara  s  lather. .  .Terry  Gray 

Sebastien.  the  butler  John  Barrv 

The  doctor  Roy  Renwick 

Clara's  grandmother  Gretchen  Sherman 

Before  a  capacity  audience  of  chlld- 
jren  that  filled  the  Boston  Civic  Theatre 
•formerly  the  Repertory — to  the  doors, 
Clare  Tree  Major's  Children's  Theatre 
Cwnpany  presented,  yesterday  morning 
and  afternoon,  excerpts  from  "Heidi," 
Joanna  Spyri's  famous  story  of  child 
life  in  the  Swiss  Alaps.  The  children, 
.most  of  them  of  pretty  tender  age,  en- 
Joyed  it  greatly,  though  they  would 
'not  have  minded  more  play  and  fewer 
Intermissions.  To  be  strictly  truthful, 
what  they  saw  was  not  a  play;  merely 
certain  episodes  taken  from  the  novel 
and  strung  together  somewhat  loosely, 
iwlth  a  reader  to  explain,  between 
'scenes,  what  had  happened  or  was  about 
to  take  place.  There  was  little  real 
theatre  about  the  entertainment,  no 
plot— the  novel  is  so  telescoped  tnat  it 
da  hard  to  get  much  of  the  original 
flavor— and  no  drama,  merely  a  series 
bf  pretty  pictures  out  of  a  book.  A  play, 
teven  for  children,  should  tell  a  story, 
^ven  If  It  is  of  the  simplest  sort,  and 
this  did  not.  1 
In  the  opening  ecene,  Heidi  Is  seen 
tllmbing  the  mountain  to  her  grand-  | 
ather's  house,  accompanied  by  her 
lunt,  Deta,  and  wearing  all  her  clothes 

0  save  the  bother  of  carrying  them. 
3he  encounters  P€t«r,  the  goat  boy, 
ind  strikes  up  a  friendship  with  him. 
Arriving  at  the  little  house,  she  puts 
he  old  man  in  a  friendly  mood,  makes 
ler  bed  in  the  loft  and  eats  her  supper. 
Text  day  she  goes  out  with  Peter  to 
iratch  the  goats.  Following  the  inter- 
nlssion,  the  audience  sees  Heidi  vislt- 
ng  Peter's  mother  and  his  blmd  grand- 
hother,  promising  help  and  reciting  the 
3d  Psalm.   With  scaroely  a  break  she 

1  transported  to  Frajikfort  by  Deta  to 
erve  as  companion  to  Clara  Sesemann. 
[ere  she  encounters  difficulties  learn- 
18  her  lessons,  upsets  the  ink  ana 
rouses  the  ire  of  the  prim  housek^per, 
^iss  Rottenmeir.  The  final  ««ne  re- 
'tores  her  to  her  grandfather's  cottage- 
iden  with  gifts  and  bursting  with  de- 

^^The  many  roles  were  brief  enough  to 
lialTe  but  few  demands  on  the  aotors 
3l  of  whom  played  pleasantly  and 
feriously.  The  costumes  were  attrac- 
fye  «P^lally  those  of  the  Swiss  peas- 
int  women,  and  the  very  simple  set- 
tags  were  aU  that  the  .play  required, 
^ofothy  Major  made  a  naive,  mpetuous 
teldl  and  spoke  her  lines  well.  Norma 
lelson,  as  the  very  stiff  and  starchy 
Ilss  Rottenmeir  caused  mucli  amuse - 
felt,  and  the  others  were  all  that  could 
Mked.  "Heidi"  will  probably  be  re- 
nted later  In  the  season  for  those 
^Mble  to  see  It  during  the  two  perform- 

[  the  series,  ■will  be  given  on  Jan.  X 

I  FIRST   OF  CIVIC 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

The  first  of  the  Civic  Symphony  con- 
certs which  are  to  be  regular  Sunday 
night  features  at  the  Boston  Garden 
will  be  given  tonight  at  8:15.  All  of  the 
19,000  seats  are  reserved.  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath,  concert,  opera  and  rfdio  star, 
will  be  soloist.  The  Civic  Symphony 
orchestra  of  105  pieces,  Thompson 
Stone  conductor,  will  present  its  own 
program.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  guest 
conductor.   The  program: 

|o^S,rs»/^?^^r,,-.-.-,TschaiV.?^^.^? 

■  Solo  by  Rpinal.l  Wcpnrath 
Unfinished  Symphony  (1st  m<'^''^'"'^"i,|,i,ubert 

Selection  Irom^  '  Fortune  Teller  ^  .Herbeit 
Road  to  Mandalay  '  ...  ■  ■  ■  ■ -OJ  ej  bpeaKS 
Solo  by  Remald  Werreniath 

Dvertiire  to  '■Fl.vinB-  Dutchman   ^y'erdl 

election  from   "Aida    \veber 

nvitation  to  the  Dance    .  .  nelihes 

iallet  Music  from  "S.vlria   Strauss 

!lue   Danube  Waltz   stiauss 


to 


•isabm  "If  tie  ftisnes-TO-remaTlil>ti  tti*  c  aDlishmen;  ve  are  afralfl  JW  musr 
^eep  in  the  kitchen."  As  for  the  acto;  who  played  Joseph:  -'Never  was 
there  a  less  prepossessing  hypoCttt*.  Mr.  Young  puts  on  a  long  diBa«reeable. 
whining  face  but  he  does  not  hide  the  accomplished,  plausible  viUam  be- 
"^^th  it." 


Tlie  Xlvcatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  p,e»  «e„.     "The  School «  send.."  h^  P~vl*d  » 
J,™,«o„  «0„.  performance  o. 

«„,a«o„s  into  mnch       '"I'^J J^rL "^O^r  He.eux- 

be  unworthy  of  consideration.  I 
To  Doran^,  who  w..,  sen  all  the  '^''"^'""^'^'J^T^L' 

--r.tr::'rrr;er/rrr^^^^        ..™_e.„e.„„   ,  ^ 

rr.P  iTtteraire"  for  April  1789?    Probably  Diderot?    He  found  that  Boucicault  from  "Les  Pauvres  de  Paras'  by  Brisebarre 


rrench  stage;       ^^^^Zn^oJ  i  'hat  »,  society  doe,    ^ Aug 

Pailsian  manners  are  purer  than  U.M  Sheridan  has  ,h,  leadin, 

„o.  oJter  e,.n  more  commonly  ^'''"^ ^°ZL,  in  which  one 

.ished  to  portray  in  on  o» 

„„ld  "Presen'  -  ^^"^^^''J^'J Zr.,.  madly  amorous,  ccuettes, 
stage,   one  sees  on  it  every  day  you  s  example  of  a  married 

vorf  «.n  influence  greater  than  elsewhere  on  public  morals,  the 
Xe  "tTZ'c  ^ew  on  everything  that  pertains  to  theatrical 
~      .  OnTdoubts  If  in  our  day  Moliere  would  be  permitted;  to 


i   Ha2aitt  would  surely  applaud  Miss  Bamnnore  as  Lady  Teazle.  He 
v.ouid  not  accept  Sir  Peter  as  now  played.   Sir' Peter  was  a  gentleman  who 
ad  made  the  mistake  of  taking  a  young  wife.  Nor  would  he  have  played 
to  the  audience,  even  in  the  discovery  of  the  woman  behmd  the  screen, 
♦azlitt  would  not  applaud  Mr.  Morris  as  Joseph,  impassive,  expressionless 
tni  he  would  ask  why  Sir  Benjamin  declaimed  his  malicious  remarks  and 
Ksk  also  where  Mr.  Dill  found  his  manner  of  making  Trip  so  absurdly  fop- 
pish.  Once  in  New  York  George  L.  Fox,  taking  the  part  of  Trip,  at  a  per-  , 
formance  for  charity  was  one  of  the  features  of  a  "star  "  company.   Hazli  . 
would  give  a  hand  to  the  portrayers  of  Sir  Oliver,  Snake.  Rowley  and  Moses. 
7-ould  praise  the  stage  settings  and  the  gorgeous  costumes-Miss  Ban->- 
more  in  the  screen  scene  was  a  vision  of  loveliness.   The  Professional  Plaj- 
ers  are  to  be  thanked  for  bringing  "The  School  for  Scandal  as  their  third , 
play  at  the  Plymouth.   Their  fourth  play,  to  be  seen  on  Dec.  28.  wi^l  be 
'  Mrs.  Moonlight,"  with  Edith  Barrett  and  Sir  Guy  Standmg  m  the  leading 

roles.   

Marjorie  Rambeau  was  disc^ed  at  Sebrlng.  Florida,  purchasing  yarn. 
■  My  husband's  golf  socks  need  darning,  and  I'm  going  to  dam  them. 
Cincinnatus  at  the  plough;  Diocletian  planting  cabbages. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  inf'^tion  about  "The  Streets  of  New  York" 
produced  at  the  old  Boston  Theatre  with  Frank  Mayo  as  the  star.  This 
apropos  of  the  recent  revival  of  the  melodrama  in  New  York. 

'The  Streets  of  New  York"  was  first  called  "The  Poor  of  New  York. 
Freely  adapted  by  Boucicault  from  "Les  Pauvres  de  Paris'  by  Brisebarre 
I'd  Nus  (Paris,  1856,.  it  was  preceded  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  two  pla  s 
wih  practically  the  same  subject,  "The  Money  Panic  of  oT   (1857).  n  which 
William  Davidge  played  Dick  Tatters,  the  Badger  of  Boucicaulfs  melodrama, 
and  "The  Upper  Ten  and  Lower  Tw^enty '  (1859). 

•-nie  Streets  of  New  York"  was  first  seen  at  the  Boston  Theatre  under 
that  title  with  Frank  Mayo  as  Badger  and  Charles  T.  Parsloe  as  Bob  tne 


28,  1865. 


There  were  many  revivals.   Frank  Mayo  in  1865 
;;;"the  kadir^g  man  at  the  Boston.   In  1886  and  1887  George  C.  Boniface 

v'as  seen  in  the  play.   

"The  poor  of  New  York"  waTpi^uced  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  New  Yci.<. 
on  Dec  9  1857.  Mr.  Lester  (Lester  WaUack)  played  Badger.  The  storj-.  m- 
voMng  the  murder  of  tHe  banker  Fairweather.  the  theft  by  the  scoundrel  | 
Gi^on  Bloodgood,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  crime  by  Badger,  was  suggested  , 
S  part  to  the  dramatist  by  the  panics  of  1837  and  1857^  Prof.  Odell  says  that  ^ 
••The  Poor  of  New  York"  was  based  on  a  play  called  "Crune  and  Its  Victuns. 
Does  he  not  refer  to  "Fraud  and  Its  Victims,"  based  by  J.      Ooyne  on  he 
French  play  and  brought  out  at  the  Surrey.  London.     JJ^^f  ^  185r 
"Islington:  or  Life  in  the  Streets."  by  W.  R.  Osman  "London.  m7,   ^ as 
another  version  of  Boucicaulfs  adaptation  of  the  French  play    The  Streets 
or  New  York."  with  title  changed  by  Boucicault  to  "The  Streets  of  London^ 


.        V          one  doubts  li  m  our  u.,  .     was  first  played  in  London  in  1864.  "Pride  and  Poverty,"  by  R.  Barrett,  was 

decency.  .  .  .          v.    v,«.  Hrm,.  returning  after  the  door  is  closed,  with  another  version  of  the  French  play.                                 ..w„.„„  its 

present  Tartufe,  as  he  haa  done,  returning,  aixe                 although  one  Prof  Odell  thinks  Boucicaulfs  adaptation  important,  "because  of  its 

eyes  inflamed,  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Elvure.  although  o  Prof.            ^^^^^^^          ^^.^^  ^^^^  "^'"'Jl^, 

knows  well  that  she  pretends  to  lend  herself  to  the  imposter  s  desire  only  leng^^V  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  1,^^  the  stage  and  the 
rTen  the  eyes  of  her  husband  hidden  under  the  ^^J^     e  ur- 


pose  of  so  delicate  *  situation  should  stop  at  the  moment  when  the  hus 
bard's  honor  and  the  honesty  of  the  audience  could  be  "0-/^;'  ;'^ 
ThT^«^r  found  that  MoUere  developed  the  intrigue  more  adroitly  than 
sLTareven  with  his  ingenious  screen  scene:  but  the  critic  praised 
^Lt  stint  Sheridan's  portrayal  of  the  reckless,  dissipated  brother. 

The  press  agent  informs  us  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  saw  Sheridan's  play 
on  Its  first  night,  said  that  he  had  written  "the       ^best  comedies  on  the 

''"^Johnson,  proporing  Sh«ida^  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  ob- 
served: "He  who  haa  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age.  surely  a 
rnLlerable  ma.."  Sheridan  Joined  the  Literary  Club  in  March.  1777.  The 
school  for  scandal"  was  produced  in  May  pt  that  year.  Johnson  had  ref- 
erence to  "The  Rivals"  and  "The  Duenna." 


SaHird».v    %l}f  Hill-"- 


„nh  .MnifK. 
Burompo.  Cond" 

I  with  Mme". 
.111.  lor  MornnTont. 


••11  TroT»i 
a '.  Van  Gor.: 
Damiani.   Lmi*"-  ' 


"Iff' 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Surrender" 


When  was  "The  School  for  Scandal"  first  seen  in  New  York?  Our  friend 
te,a  to  1785.  professor  .Odrtl  In  his  monumental  "Annals  of  the  New  York 
Btlge-  not*s  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  of  that  city  to  the  effect  ha 
rApril  «.  1782  this  comedy  "never  performed"  would  be  on  the  bU  :  that 
^ere^ufd  be  another  performance  on  April  22,  without  the  tag.  '^never 
^rformed  here."   PK>fessor  OdeU  then  assumes  "with  some  degree  of  con - 
fdence"  that  the  comedy  was  "first  performed  in  New  York  on  the  night  ol 
Anril  16  1782.  The  actor,  were  British  soldiers,  assisted,  possibly,  by  Mrs. 
HyS  1^8.  Batten,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  or  Mrs.  Smith.   At  the  performance  by 
professionals  on  Dec.  12.  1785.  Lady  Teazle  was  played  by  Mrs^^oms;  Sir 
^t«by  Mr.  Henry;  Sir  OUver  by  Mr.  Morris;  Joseph  by  Mr.  Wignell. 

Charles  by  Mr.  Harper.  

The  Herald  last  Tuesday  morning  quoted  Hazlitt  writing  aft^r  a  per- 
formance of  •■n.e  school  for  Scandal"  he  saw  at  Govent  garden  in  18^^ 
"Genteel  comedy  cannot  by  acted  at  present."  In  his  review  he  began  .  We 
ne^er  saw  a  play  more  completely  vulgarized."  Sir  Peter  was  played  ^^.th 
"  oLdable  breadth  of  shoulders  and  strength  of  lungs."  ^f  ^^^^^^^l 
-  P-ty 

T>eruke-maker s  uandow.    Mrs.  (.^anocui  ii»u   Kit  v, 

SLTter  -orS  iSL  .  union  o,  so  ^'-Tf!^':^-:"  ^ 


A  screen  dram* 
S.    y  Bebr- 
Pierre  Beroit  em 
William  ^  ' 
with  jhe  loUowiu. 


...    I  he    novel  K\ 
:  dire-icd  hj 
»rnle<l  To* 


Sal^f  crrm;  iK,ver;;  and  riches,  which  so  long  held  the  stage  and  the 

'"^  Wh*n  the  play  was  revived  in  New  York  (1864^  under  the  tiUe  of  "The 
Streets  of  New  York,"  J.  K.  Mortimer  made  a  great  hit  as  Badger  The  Herald 
had  found  Lester  Wallack  "too  fierce,  gruff  nui  melo»amatto. 

OPERA  SEASON 

The  Chicago  Cl\ic  Opera  Compai 
will  visit  Boston  for  two  weeks  of  grand 
opera  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  start- 
ing  Feb.  1 .  Advance  mall  orders  (or ' 
single  performances  or  for  the  season 
will  be  received  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Bos-  i 
ton-Chicago  Opera  Association,  room 
601,  Thorndlke  building,  234  Boylston 
street,  from  Monday.  Dec.  21.  to  Sat- 1 
urday.  Jan.  9,  Inclusive.  Advance  sale 
will  open,  also  In  the  Thorn<}ike  build- 
ing, on  Monday,  Jan.  11,  and  continue 
to  Saturday.  Jan.  16,  Inclusive. 

The  repertory  and  the  principal  sing- 
ers for  the  two  weeks  will  be  as  follows: 

Monda.v.  Feb.  1— Pu.  oini  »  Tos<-»  '  with 
Mme.  Muiio,  Messrs.  Marion  (debut'.  Mar- 
coux   Baccaloni.  Conductor.  Moranioni. 

Tueodit.v  -Bi7.e|-g  rarnoen  '  with  Mme». 
Supervls  (debut).  Turner  (debut).  Totipka. 
Bernhai-dl  Klcl'iid  :  Messrs.  t'ortn.  Thomaj. 
Defrere.  Piiii.  Tolreuil.  Conductor.  Cooper. 

Wednesda.v  afternoon  —  Warner's  -Xohen- 
crin"  with  Mnncs.  Lehmann  tdebuti.  Olsiew. 
ska:  lle.'srs.  Maison,  Nissn   (dhull.  Kipnls. 

Condu~or.  Pollak.   

Wdnesdav    pvenins  —  Puccini  s  i 
Butterfly"   with   Mmes.   ramp.-vnini  Ide^' 
Ornstein.  Bernhardt;  Messrs.  Buckctl.  1' ■ 
ani  (debut).  Baccaloni.  Dua.  Conductor.  .M 

'^Th'ursda.v— Verdi's  ".^ida"  -with  Mmee.  Mu- 
lio  Van  Gordon.  Buddy  (debuti  ;  Messrs. 
iUrlon.  Forniichi.  Benoni  (debuti.  Laisari. 
Conductor.  Maranioni 

Friday  (7:-1j  P.  M.i  —  ^^  agner's  "Die  Mels. 
tersiueer  von  NurnbeK"  with  .  Mnies  I.*h. 
nianii.  Sharnova:  Messrs.  Maiaoii.  Nissen. 
Kiimis.  Hbich.  Colcaire.  Rinrlinr.  ronduolor. 

'  "ianiitl.iv  afternoon— Saint-Saens-  "Samson 
Pt  Dallla  '  with  Mine.  Van  Gordon:  Messrs. 
Marshall.  Formichi  Benoni.  Baronieo.  l  on- 
(luctor.  t'ooper.     ,  .  i>i.„i...„- 

Saturdiuv     cveninif  -  -  \  crdi  s  Rifoletto 
with  Mmes.  Palvi.  Bernhardt.  GIa<le:  Messrs. 
CorUs.  Pamiani.  I.aznaii.  Benoni.  Conducior. 

SECOND   WEEK    ^  .  , 
.Monday.   Feb.   S    Warners   "Tristan  «nd 
fsolde"     with     Mnies.     {.eider,  (llMewska 
Me-ssrs.    .\llhouse    (dehutt.    Nissen.  Kipnis. 
Habicli.  Conducior.  PoUak. 

Tues.iav-  RosMni  s  "U  Barbiere  di  SniK- 
llia"  with  Mmcs  Salvi.  (■laesseus;  Messrs. 
Hackett.  Marcoux    Daniiam.  Baccaloni.  ion- 

r"^^neX*"(7"i5  P.  M,)- Warner  s  "Par. 
silal"   w.Vh  Mme.  l^lder: 
Nissen,  Kirnis,  Habich.  Baronieo.  conductor. 

^"Thufsday    afternoon— Puciinis  "L*,,^?": 
hame'     wiih     Mmes.    Pampanini.  BtitWy 
Messrs.  Corns,  namianl.  J.aizan.  Baccaloni 


Dumain6 

Axelle  -^..i^,  

Captain  Elbior   

Biichdendorf 

Ti'-trich   
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H.-net 
Hufp 
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Muiler  

Audemard   

i'^'i™  picture  >.e.l.r  »  «  ''Jn^/;S;,';: 

•Warner  B.i.\ 


screen  a^^anion 
Modem  ihcatit- 


and 


Character  "because  it  requires  a  union  or  so  ma.iy  37-' "  ^r-jitv  •   But  rXxi.^^^^^^ 

 ^,rijt.ni  onnrf  -nature    animation  ana  Sensioiui.x.      out.   -'"^y^  pvenuur  —  Moussorcsky  s  "Rons 

T^^.  r^rr^r  ri?^okely  who  t^k  the  part  of       Ben-  _  ^wg.  ^-^.^ 


K  Hyams  are  given  aU 
^l'*iri8  Ralph  Bella 
Klrkland.  C.  -^^br^  ^ 
Pawley.  Alexander  Phil-, 
ion         Fra"^  swales 
S?ture  interesting;  thr,^ 
the  fine  direction  of  ^^ 
-rd.  Tl-ie  camera  v.-o;  .  - 
amazlnK  li'tle  Chinc-o  p 
5^s  W.mg  Howe    is  01 
gSSied  oidt^r  that  he  has 
ludiences  to  expect.  In 
there  ftro  enovigh  crec 
atSntion  and  to  warra- 
though  the  sor"'- 
love  intiTfst 
"Surrondcv 
screen  f'-om  ' 
elle,"  wlii<-'b  : 
man  givl  nr.o 
when  ii  was  wniu.i  .1  -t 


blUinp. 

■r.df.' 

:  1,^11 - 

■  the 
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was  looked  on  as  rather  daring  in  Its 
defiance  of  national  hatreds.  The  ele- 
ment of  daring  has  disappeared,  leaving 
behind  a  tame  little  romance  devoid 
of  suspense,  even  of  much  Interst.  What 
the  director  has  provided  Instead  Is  a 
truthful  picture  of  life  in  a  wartime 
prison  camp,  with  all  its  currents  of 


Jes — a  picture,  too,  of  a  crumbling  aris- 
■)cracy  based  on  militarism,  with  Its 
;ing  supporters  and  a  younger  genera- 
m  thrown  Into  the  maelstrom  of  war, 
^thlng  it  yet  obedient.  Out  of  these 
r  -ger pictures  spring  smaller  ones:  In- 
;idual  characters,  representative  of 
^jntry  and  creed.  There  is  the  senile 
■unt  Reichendorf,  living  in  his  mem- 
es  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  rail- 
z  at  modem  tactics,  unable  to  grasp 
(  inexofably  changing  world.  There 
-tils  youngest  sen,  Heinrlch,  a  gentle, 
actionate  dreamer,  torn  up  by  the 
ts,  fighting  for  a  cause  In  which  he 
i  no  faith,  deprived  of  all  he  had  i 
lught  was  fine  and  left  with  nothing  I 
,  lot  even  hope.  There  are  the  French  ! 
isoners — Goulot,   Claviere,   Vandaele,  j 
Udemard,  Flchet — all  of  them  clearly  ; 
awn  personalities.  Above  all,  there  is 
ipt.  Elblng,  stem  soldier,  fanatical  in 
s  duty,  tragically  embittered  by  a  f ear- 
;1  wound  which  destroyed  half  his  face 
id  an  arm,  living  only  as  long  as  the 
ar  gives  him  an  excuse  for  existence, 
.gainst  this  background  the  figures  of 
ergt.    Dumaine    and    Axelle,  lovers 
?ainst  their  will  though  they  be,  fade 
^to  pallid  insignificance.    They  have 
>  depth,  strength  or  memorable  quail- 
's. 

The  story  of  Dumaine,  who  comes  as 
/isoner  to  the  camp  near  the  castle 
f  Reichendorf  and  falls  In  love  with 
<€lle,  the  baron's  niece,  betrohed  to 
ilnrich,  the  baron's  son,  and  beloved 
'  the  mutilated  Capt.  Elbing,  in  charge 
the  camp,  runs  a  rough  and  uncer- 
1'  course  amfd  attempted  escapes  and 
fishing  loyalties  to  a  foregone  em- 
ace.  Warner  Baxter  and  Leila  Hyams, 
ndicapped    by    their    stupid  lines, 
■uggle  in  vain  to  make  their  person- 
es  stand  out.   It  is  Ralph  Bellamy 
Som  one  remembers  for  his  remark- 
iJe  characterization,  drawn  hard  and  f 
^le  to  the  last  tragic  moment  when  , 
^  >ing  sends  his  dog  from  the  room  ■ 
ore  killing  himself.  C.  Aubrey  Smith's 
.  ineation  of  the  doddering,  choleric 
chendorf  is  another  fine  piece  of 
iL'k,  a.s  is  Alexander  Kirkland's  sensi- 
■,  ix)ignant  Heinrlch,  a  tragic  misfit 
1  war-mad  world. 

,,.lso  on  the  program  Is  "Working 
Is,"  adapted  from  the  play,  "Blind 

I  e,"  directed  by  Dorothy  Arzner  and 
;ented  with  a  cast  including  Paul 

y.  as,  Judith  Wood,  Dorothy  Hall,  t 
nces  Dee,  Charles  Rogers  and  Stuart  i 
In.  E.  L.  H.  1- 

is   

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON  ;> 
'"ce  Women" 

;^  screen  drama  adapted  from  the  plaT  of 
iamt!  ii.ime  h.v  William  A.  Grew:  direc  ted 
■ydwin  H.  Knoiit  and  presented  by  Uni- 
jl  Pii'tiires  with  the  loUowinpr  oast:  j 

Girard    Sidney  Fox  i 

■  Girard  Fra:ices  Dee  I 

f  Chandler  Alan  Mowbray 

/-I  Girard  Lucille  Webster  Gleason  ; 

MVells  Russell  Gloasou  ' 

Girard  .Tames  Dnrkin  ■ 

in  Girard   Kenneth  Seilinc 

»«,thy  Drew  Carmel  Myers 

f 'pr  Leonard  Carey 

L  J  Irvine   Jo  Wallace 

.  .Palsy  O'Byrne 
Florence  Enrisrht 

 lice  Women"  Is  one  of  those  stage 

idles  which  gain  by  transition  to 
screen.    On  the  stage  they  are  apt 

L wordy  replicas  of  something  done 
fdly  before.    On  the  screen.  If 
ly  edited  and  directed,  and  cast, 
take  on  lighter,   more   compact  i 
1  double  their  entertaining  value,  ;• 
tmerge  as  quite  smart  and  satisfy-  ■,' 

I  affairs '  Whea'Mr.  Grew's  play  was! 
rfa^a'^^.^         ^^"""^  summer 
1}  3:-  "  eight  performances 

id  then  curled  dp,  despite  the  efforts 
I   such   capable   exponents   of  hght 
fmedy  as  Sylvia  Sidney,  Verree  Teas- 
lie,  Lotta  Linthicum,   Robert  War- 
fck  and  others.    It  was  too  verbose 
id  too  labored  for  its  audiences.  In  its 
'escnt  form  its  dialogue  has  become 
rsely  comic,  its  situations  pleasantly 
«urd.    In  each  instance  the  denoue- 
jent  is  obvious  long  before  the  last  line. 
Mark  Chandler,  rich  at  the  age  of  41, 
tides  to  draw  a  discreet  veil  over  past 
ral  transgressioiis.  specifically  with 
?  Dorothy  Drew,  and  to  settle  down 
h  a  young,  innocent  girl,  daughter  of  \ 
m  Girard,  one  of  his  employes.  He 
encouraged  in  his  suit  by  the  entire 
-ard  family,  selfishly  it  seems.  They 
;  beyond  their  means,  the  mother 
es  at  bridge,  the  father  is  just  an 
lest  plodder.    Geraldine,  Jerry  for 
»:t,  Joves  Billy 'Wells,  who  has  $500 
the  savings  bank,  and  favors  Niagara 
lis  for  a  honeymoon.     Yet,  under 
uly  pressure,  she  accepts  Chandler's  " 
agement  ring.    Mrs.  Girard  thinks 
can  handle  such  complications  as 
arise;  but  it  is  that  quiet,  deep 
te  minx  sister  Bess,  at  17  much  older 
trategic  wiles  than  Jerry  at  19,  who 
s  the  family  face  after  Chandler, 
ning  the  truth,  has  released  Jerry 
elected  to  be  content  to  play  fairy 
;ather  to  the  entire  lot  of  Girards 
pective  of  their  ages.    He  doesn't 
fe  off  so  badly  at  that. 


All: .,  i  ox  IS  wholly  delightful  as  BesaP  A  jffogram  consisting  entirely  of  such 
the  .schemer.  Even  the  worldly-wise  old  favorites  as  "Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
Dorothy,  blonde  and  older  charmer,  ever,"  Schubert's  "Unfinished  Sym- 
smoothiy  portrayed  by  Miss  Myers,  has  phony,"  "Invitation  to  the  Dance"  and 
to  admit  that  Bess  can  outsmart  her.  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  held 
Miss  Fox  has  most  of  the  brightest  lines,  the  audience  at  rapt  attention  for  more 
and  she  never  misses  a  point.  Mr.  jthan  two  hours.  Thompson  Stone  was 
Mowbray,  who  seems  to  be  getting  on  in  |conductor,  with  Arthur  Fiedler  guest 
his  studio  work,  plays  Chandler  with  conductor 


'i^5"o  J;',"Il^^^l°l^'7^.'?^u'??''^^°'^""   rare  charm  of  manner  and  humorous     An  amplifying  system  made  the  music 


.'ense,  though  the  character  as  written  'clearly  audible  throughout  the  Gar 
I  is  almost  too  chivalric  to  be  true.   Mrs,,_  den,  and  the  amplification  appeared  not 


Gleason  Is  amusing  as  the  scheming 
matron,  Mr.  Durkin  makes  the  father  a 
pathetic  figure,  and  Miss  Dee  and  Mr. 
Gleason  junior  are  interesting  as  the 
young  lovers.  "Nice  Women"  is  harm- 
less fun.  If  It  doesn't  carry  a  moral, 
neither  is  it  brazenly  Immoral.  It's  not 
that  kind  of  a  play.  W.  E.  G. 


MUSIC 


to  detract  from  the  music's  beauty. 

Mr.  Werrenwrath  said  he  found  it  as 
easy  to  sing  from  the  improvised  stage 
on  the  Garden  floor  as  from  the  regu- 
lar concert  stage. 

Last  night's  concert  was  the  first  of 
19  Sunday  night  concerts  at  popular 
prices  to  be  given  in  the  Garden  by 
the  Civic  Symphony  orchestra  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  women's  depart- 
ment. National  Civic  Federation,  Massa. 
chusetts  section.  The  second,  next 
Sunday,  will  have  GogU,  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  tenor,  as  the  guest  solo- 
ist. I 
FRITZ  KREISLER  Garden  concert  having  been 

Fritz  Kreisler,  yesterday  afternoon,  f?  f"?^^^"''  Mayor  Curley  predicted 
gave  his  second  recital  of  the  season  ^'^^l  l^.OOO  persons  would  attend  that 
before  a  packed  audience  in  Symphony  "^^jf  Sunday.  He  said,  in  a  talk  to  the 
hall.    Accompanied  a^  usual  by  Carl  ^J**^        management  of  the 

Lamson,  he  performed  the  following  „^J^„J,^  "5^  agreed  to  give  part  of  the 
program:    Bach,  Concerto  In  D  minor- P^^9f?f°s  to  a  fund  for  undernourished 

(Bach  Society  Edition,  1917);  Bruch,   

Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor;  Friedemann 
Bach-Kreisler,  Grave;  Tartini-Kreisler, 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Corelli;  Rach- 
maninoff, Two  Melodies — Vocalise 
(Song  without  words),  Marguerite  (Al- 
bumblatt) ;  Schelling,  Irlandalse;  De-  } 
bussy,  La  Fille  aux  cheveux  de  lin;  1 
Kreisler,  Gypsy  Caprice.  i 
Although  Mr.  Kreisler  was  not  at  ,' 
his  best  yesterday,  for  there  were  some  j 
small  rouglinesses  of  detail,  some  de-  | 
viations  from  the  utmost  truth  of  in- 
tonation, and  a  lapse  of  memory  that  { 
caused  a  few  moments  of  confusion  In ; 
the  final  allegro  of  the  Bach  concerto,  i 
still  these  Imperfections  interfered  but  | 
little  with  enjoyment  of  the  player's  i 
characteristic  virtues  of  taste,  style 
and  tone. 

Bach's  D  minor  concerto  for  ■violin ' 

exists  also  as  a  fairly  well  known  piano 

concerto  in  the  same  key.     It  was,  i 

of  course,  the  pleasant  habit  of  com-  | 

posers  of  that  day  to  make  alternative 

versions,  for  different  instruments,  of 

their    more    successful  compositions, 

without  describing  any  of  these  ver- 
,  sions  as  "arrangements"  of  an  original 
I  form.   Bach's  D  minor  concerto  for  two 

violins  Is  also  an  E  flat  concerto  for 

two  pianos;  certain  movements  turn 

up  again  and  again  in  works  of  divers 

sorts — sonatas,  concertos  and  so  forth. 

Of  the  concerto  played  yesterday  it 

may  be  said  that  the  piano  version 

gives  greater  variety  to  the  vigorous  but 

slightly  garrulous  allegros,  but  that  the 

violin — played  with  the  warmth  and 

dignity  that  Mr.  Kreisler  can  command 

— does  fuller  justice  to  the  nobly  aus- 
tere beauty  of  the  adagio.    While  the 

performance  was  as  a  whole  excellent, 

it  was  sometimes  felt  that  the  violinist 

was  giving  undeserved  predominance 

to  unimportant  measures  at  times  when 

the  piano  should  have  been  permitted 

to  have  Its  say. 
In  Bruch's  popular  concerto  all  Mr. 

Kreisler's  proverbial  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing warmly  beautiful  tones  and  a 

finely  shaped  melodic  line  were  given 

full  scope,  while  his  strong  rhythmic 

sense,  his  feeling  for  form  and  for  dra- 
matic values,  went  far  to  lend  height- 
ened beauty  and  significance  to  a  work 

that  is  not  inherently  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  deeply  expressive  and  dramatic 
Grave  of  Wilhelm  Friedmann  Bach 
was  finely  played.  (FYledemann  was  the 
eldest  and  most  brilliant  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
sons,  and  the  black  sheep  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  lived  dissolutely  and  died  in 
want.)  Each  of  the  pieces  of  the  final 
group  was  played  with  consummate 
elegance  of  style.  Among  them  two 
melodies  by  Rachmaninoff,  of  which  the 
first  more  successfully  avoided  trite- 
ness, and  Schelllng's  capricious  and 
only  faintly  Irish  "Irlandalse"  were 
unfamiliar. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  audience  was  as  appre- 
ciative as  ever,  compelled  the  repetition 
of  Debussy's  "Fille  aux  cheveux  de  lin," 
and  exacted  encores.  S.  S. 


8000  APPUUD 
GARDEN  CONCERT 


Eight  thousand  persons,  descrlbed^wf 
Mayor  Curley  as  the  largest  crowd  ever 
to  attend  a  symphony  concert  in  Bos- 
ton, last  night  applauded  enthusiasti- 
cally a  new  venture  in  music  in  which 
the  Civic  Symphony  orchestra  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Garden. 

Reinald  Werrenrath,  famous  baritone, 
was  the  guest  soloist  and  was  so  fa- 
vorably received  that  at  the  end  of  his 
final  encore  number  the  applause  was 
so  pronounced  the  concert  was  delayed 
five  minutes. 


DON  COSSACKS 
The  Don  Cossacks,  visiting  Boston 
once  more,  sang  last  night  to  an  audi- 
ence which  nearly  filled  Symphony  hall. 
Serge  Jarofl  directed  '  the  Russian 
chorus.  The  program  was:  Gretchan- 
inoff,  "The  Responsory";  Tchaikowsky, 
"Glory  to  Thee,  O  God";  Llovsky, 
"Funeral  Hymn";  Bortniansky,  "Who 
Can  Equal  Thee";  "Mother  Volga,"  and 
"The  Twelve  Robbers,"  arranged  by 
Serge  Jaroff;  "My  Lady,"  arranged  by 
Dobrowen;  "Ayookhnem,"  arranged  by 
Jaroff;  an  old  polka,  arranged  by 
Dobrowen;  Warlamoff,  "The  Red  Sara- 
fan"; "I  Found  My  Way,'  an  old  folk- 
song; "The  Two  Guitars,"  arranged  by 
Shvedoff;  old  Cossack  song. 

This  male  chorus  has  already  estab- 
lished a  reputation  in  Boston  such  that 
no  other  group  which  has  sung  here 
approaches  it  in  respect  to  its  own 
uniqueness.  The  Russian  Symphonic 
choir  alone  is  comparable,  and  yet  these 
two  organizations,  one  a  chorus  of  male 
voices  and  the  other  a  mixed  choir, 
differ  in  many  other  respects.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  as  they  sang  last  night,  is 
their  ability  to  give  effects  through 
shadmg  which  on  first  hearing  are 
wholly  deceptive,  so  closely  do  they 
resemble  the  tones  of  an  organ.  The 
impression  on  some  occasions  was  not 
one  of  vox  humana  stops  alone,  nor 
'of  a  male  chorus;  It  was  too  vibrant, 
too  resonant,  too  variegated  In  color. 
A  tremendous  effort  to  achieve  just 
the  right  timbre  combinations  both  in 
individual  voices  and  in  ensemble  must 
have  been  spent  to  arrive  finally  at 
such  success  in  tone  color. 

In  the  religious  group,  particularly 
in  the  songs  of  Gretchaninofl,  'Tchai- 
kowsky and  Llovsky,  another  feat  wa^ 
accomplished.  Instead  of  stopomg  with 
the  technically  admirable  results  in 
crescendos  and  diminuendos,  as  with 
most  choruses,  these  singers  were  able 
to  produce  pianissimos  which  seemed 
to  come  from  behind  the  scenes,  and 
by  means  of  this  delusion,  they  achieved 
antiphonal  effects.  The  deception  of 
proximity  and  distance  was  frequently 
noticeable,  whereby  the  shading  was 
like  processionals  entering  and  leaving 
the  choir  of  a  cathedral.  Even  the 
"Volga  Boatman"  sounded  well  when 
sung  by  these  means. 

The  traditionally  low  bass  and  hign 
tenor  of  a  Russian  chorus  are  excep- 
tional in  this  group  of  singers.    Some  j 
very  fine  solo  voices  were  heard  in 
different  numbers^  j.  a.  a. 

ANNE  EAGLESTON  KYDD 
1  A  recital  given  in  Jordan  hall  last 
night  by  Anne  Eagleston  Kydd,  soprano, 
with  the  assistance  of  Henry  Gideon, 
pianist,  departed  refreshingly  from  the 
well-trodden  paths.  Its  program,^  de- 
scribed as  one  of  "Song  Americana,  ex- 
plored fruitfully  the  field  of  American 
song  Irom  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  until  the  mauve  decade,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  program  were  the 
23d  Psalm  (Ainsworth  Psalter,  1612), 
the  121st  psalm  (Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins psalter.  1562),  "Deborah's  Song 
(Bay  psalm  book,  9th  edition,  1698— 
.the  first  edition  to  be  printed  with 
music),  and  Billings's  "America"  (1770) 
and  "By  the  Waters  of  Watertown  i 
'(1778).  The  second  part  consisted  of 
Isongs  from  plays  and  operas.-  Barton. 
|"The  Disappointment,  or  the  Force  of 
breduUty  (1767),  Entr'acte,  "The  Host 
That  Fights  for  Liberty  (1778),  Shields. 
F'The  Poor  Soldier"  (1785),  Markoe. 
•The  Reconciliati.on"  (1790):  Smith, 
■Edwin  and  Angelina  '  (1796);  Carr, 
fThe    Archers,    or    Mountaineers  of 


Switzerland"    (1880);  IgfJBT'Leonora-  . 
845);    Maeder,   "The   Perl"    (1862).  I 
.'le  third  part  of  the  program  con- 1 
ined  the  following  songs:  Hopkin.son, 
♦vly  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondrous 
'ree";  Reinagle,  "I  Have  a  Silent  Sor- 
■ow";  T,  Pliilips,  "The  Hunter's  Horn"; 
Hewitt,  "In  a  Far  Distant  Clhne,"  "In 
IVain   the  Tears   of   Anguish  Flow"; 
PelUssier,    "Return,    O    Love";  Carr, 
"Hymn  to  the  Virgin,"  "Willow,  Wil- 
low"; Boott,  "The  Sands  o'  Dee";  Dre- 
sel,  "Sweet  and  Low";  Willis,  "May"; 
Osgood,  "Call  Me  Pet  Names,  Dearest"; 
Lingard-Pratt,  "Walking  Down  Broad- 
way"; Foster,  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Mrs.  Kydd,  whose  intelligent  and  of- 
ten amusing  spoken  commentary  en- 
livened the  first  two  parts  of  her  pro- 
gram, began  in  a  vein  of  historical  re- 
construction by  imagining  the  23d 
psalm  as  sung  by  the  departing  pil- 
grims on  the  Mayflower,  and  the  121st 
as  chanted  by  them  in  gratitude  for 
their  safe  arrival.  She  sang  simply, 
without  pianoforte  accompaniment,  the 
fine  old  tunes  that  were  famiUar  to 
the  early  colonists.  She  drew  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  the  chaos  that  resulted 
at  a  later  stage  when  the  choice  be- 
tween alternatives  hymn  tunes  was  left 
to  the  taste  of  the  congregation.  It 
was  interesting  to  hear  two  songs  by 
Billing,  the  pioneer  among  American 
composers,  his  excellent  patriotic  song 
"America"  and  the  sincere  but  uncon- 
sciously amusing  "By  the  Rivers  of  Wa- 
tertown," a  lament  for  the  sad  fate  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  whom  Gen.  Howe 
was  attempting  to  enlist  on  the  Brit- 
ish side.  In  the  flowing,  generally  pa- 
thetic songs  from  early  operas  the 
English  influence  predominated.  But  the 
air  from  Frye's  "Leonora,"  the  first 
American  grand  opera,  might  have  been 
one  of  Bellini's,  despite  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  Mrs.  Kydd,  that '  the  composer 
'who  was  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune),  was  an  ardent  cam- 
paigner for  the  development  of  a  dis- 
tinctively American  style  in  music. 
Such  anomalies  are  as  common  in  our 
day  as  they  were  in  Frye's.  There  were 
many  charming  songs  in  the  last  part 
of  Mrs.  Kydd's  program,  completely  un- 
known to  most  singers,  that  richly  de- 
serve to  be  sung  for  their  own  sake. 
Not  only  the  beautiful  songs  of  Hop- 
Ikinson,  Reinagle,  Hewitt,  Carr.  and 
jother  serious  (perhaps  sometimes  too 
llachrymoae)  writers,  but  even  the  Lin- 
gard-Pratt "Walking  down  Broadway" 
—a  favorite  with  the  young  sophisti- 
cates of  the  "mauve  decade"  yet  a  really 
sparklhig  and  graceful  little  song- 
should  find  their  way  into  programs 
other  than  historical  ones. 

Mr.  Kydd's  singing — clear,  graceful, 
and  sensitive — did  justice  to  the  songs 
she  had  chosen  to  Introduce  to  her 
audience.  Her  enunciation  was  ex- 
cellent, her  voice  generally  full  and  of 
good  quality.  She  was  excellently  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Gideon,  on  whose  music  ^ 
rack  was  a  formidable  array  of  manu-  i 
scripts  and  photostats.  The  audience 
was  keenly  appreciative.  S.  S. 


COLONIAL 

Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1931 

Zieg-IcM  Follies  ot  1931.  a  revue  in  two 
acts  and  23  scenes,  produced  by  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  at  Nixon's  Theatre.  Pittsburgh, 
June  1.1.  1931.  and  at  the  Ziegrfeld  Theatre. 
New  York.  July  1.  1931:  musio  and 
sketches  by  Gene  Buck.  Mark  Hellinger. 
J  P.  Murray.  Barry  Triyers.  Ben  Oakland. 
Waller  Donaldson.  Dave  Stamper,  Dr.  Husro 
RiesenfeJd.  Mack  Gordon,  Harry  Revel  and 
Dimitri  Tiomkin:  dances  slaved  by  Bobby 
Connolly.  Rasch  dance  numbers  by  Albertina 
ttasch:  scenery  by  Joseph  Urban. 

Principals;  Harry  Bichman.  Jack  Pearl, 
Gladys  Glad.  Hal  LeRoy.  Mitzi  Mayfair, 
Wini  Shaw.  Cliff  Hall,  Faith  Bacon.  Doro- 
thy Dell.  Albert  Carroll:  Frank  and  Milt 
Bntton  and  Gans:  the  Albertina  Rasch 
ballet.   

From  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1907  to 
the  present  hour  seems  a  far  cry.  In 
years  perhaps  it  is;  yet  in  substance 
and  Intent  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1931 
are  those  of  many  of  thehr  predecessors, 
subject  to  comparisons  as  to  certain  de- 
partments. In  the  old  days  there  were 
drummer  girls,  bathing  ghls,  fencing 
girls,  Gibson  girls,  show  girls.  There 
were  comedians  and  dancers,  there  were 
sketches  calculated  to  hit  off  in  com- 
pressed. Ironic  phrases  various  foibles  or 
the  day.  Above  all,  there  was  spectacle, 
as  Mr.  Ziegfeld  conceived  it;  pretty 
girls  by  the  score,  now  undraped,  now 
bedecked  in  gorgeous  raiment,  always 
with  a  background  of  scenic  grandeur 
of  Urban  creations  and  colorings.  The 
formula  has  not  changed  in  all  these 
years.  Names  and  faces  come  and  go, 
but  the  Ziegfeldian  slogan  of  glorifica- 
tion of  the  American  girl  still  floats  at 
his  masthead. 

The    carnival    which    Mr.  Ziegfeld 
brought  to  town  last  evenmg  is  in  many 
ways  worthy  of  him.    In  the  matter  of 
full  stage  pictures  or  tableau  he  often 
i  gives  cause  for  honest  applause,  as  when 
I  the  Rasch  Ballet,  discovered  against  a 
I  pale  blue  sky,  arise  gracefully  from  their 
\  places  on  stage-wide  steps  of  black  and 
I  move  like  twinkling  stars  in  an  "Illu- 
ision  in  White";  or  when  these  same 
,  coryphees  assume  a  mad  frenzy  in  a 
I  tom-tom  dance  in  an  African  jungle  or 
contort  their  almost  naked  bodies  to 
'  the  undulating  rhythm  of  the  fandango. 

'  For  impressive  chmax  to  the  jyngle 
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THll  ninth  season  oC  Stadium  Con- 
cei^.s  closes,  after  eight  weeks  j 
of  nlgi«.V^Prosi-ams.  on  Tues- 
day.   The  rettftining  three  con- 
certs y.'in  be  conducted  l)J  WiUem  van] 
Hoogstraten,  who  directed  f ivfe-^'®®'^  \ 
ot  the  season  in  all.    Guest  conaul- 
of  the  Summer,  each  filling  a 
eek's  engagement,  were  Henry  Had- 
ley,  a.s.sociate  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  Nikolai  Sokoloff, 
conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  Frederick  Stock,  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  program  for  tonight  opens  with-j 
Mozart's  symphony  in  C  major,  the 
"Jupiter  Symphony."  After  the  in- 
termission Tchaikovsky's  "Francesca  ^ 
da  Rimini,"  Debussy's  two  -dances  for  [ 
orchestra,  "Sarabande"  and  "Danse," 
orchestrated  by  Ravel,  and  Wagnierr's 
"Ride  pf  the  Valkyries"  will  be  played. 

For  Monday  Beethoven's  Fifth  sym- 
phony, in  C  minor,  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koffs  "Scheherazade"  are  scheduled. 
The  last  night,  Tuesday,  will  have  a 
request  program,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow. 

During  the  sea.son  of  1926  a  com- 
plete symBhony  was  includnd  on 
lour^jf  the  fifty -si.x  programs,  fifteen 
works  by  American  compo.sers  were 
played  and  thirty-three  numbers  were 
new  to  Stadium  audiences.  The  most 
popular  composer,  judging  by  the  num- 
ber of  performajices  credited  to  him, 
was  Wagner,  with  thirty-nine  operatic 
I  excerpts  playfed  in  the  course  of  the 
{Summer.  Beethoven  follows,  with 
.twenty  performances;  Tchaikovsky 
w'ith  si.xteen,  Brahms  with  thirteen 
land  RIcliard  Strauss  with  eleven.  The 
[.statistics  of  the  season  apportion  the 
^usic  as  follows:  a 

AaJ-^"^    '     ,       N'ui>iber  of 
Composer.  (  f  Performances. 

Wagner  t-£±i^L  

liefthoven   '..Tl.tS  20' 

TchaiUovsky   L  K; 

Mialims   13 

v^ohard  Btraiiss   11 

insky-Korsakoft   g 

elnissy   <  <   ■> 

ivoi  ak   /. . . .  5 

ilx-lius  .'.   .-, 

lohann  Ktiauss    3 

StinvlnsUy  «  .'i 

Ijpj'lioz   J 

I  l.iszt   4 

I  M'lziii-t   4 

lioysini    \ 

Tlnie  performances— Cesar  Kranck,  Karl 
(ioidmiu-K,  (iriPK.  Kachiiiaiiinoff.  Itavel,  Re- 
si>it'lii,  .Saint-Saona,  Sdiellint:,  Weber. 

Two  performHnoe.s— Bach.  Bizet,  Borodin. 
Diikaa.  Hadley  Ipolllotf-lvanof  f.  l.,anBley, 
.M.ndilssohn.  Schubert.  Scrlabin,  Smetana, 
■j'hoinas. 

Oni^  l""rformance— Alfven.Boorlieriiil.  Borow- 
sl<i,  (^asella,  Chabrier,  Charpeiitier,  Cplllns, 
l->e  T/aniartcr,  Dobnanyi,  Glazouiiow,  tfiinka, 
Kubin  Cioldniark,  Cminod,  Gralnfjer,  Handel, 
Harris,  Herbert.  HonOKger,  Jaenu'feld,  Lla- 
rtoff.  Mahler.  McCoy,  McKlnley,  MoussorKsky, 
NIoolai,  Schroeder.  C.  Schumann.  Schurtiann- 
atock.  Deems  Taylor.  Verdi. 

I  The  symphjonies  most  played  were 
i  Beethoven's  /Fifth.  Brahms's  Second 
land  Fourth,)  Dvorak's  "New  World," 
the  C^sar  Fl-anck,  and  the  Tchaikov- 

1,..   U    .,,>n,    *V,,.^v£,  f.rt.-Pr,,-!^- 


ances.     The    k  overture  was 

"Leonore"  No.  3,  played  five  times.! 
followed  by  the  "Meistersinger"  pre- 
lude   and   the  overture  to  "William 
Toll,"  each  three  times  on  the  Stadium  , 
j.rograms.      Other     popular     works  { 
\  played  three  times  were  respectively 
Deb.ussy's  "Afternoon    of    a  Faun," 
iilimsky  -  Korsakoff's  "Scheherazade," 
I  Ernest     Schelling's    "Victory  Ball," 
Strauss's  "Don  Jua,n"  and  Wagner's 
"Daybreak  and  Siegfried's  Rhine  Jour- 
ney" and  the  prelude  and  finale  from 
"Tristan  und  Isolde." 

The  following  works  of  American 
composers  were  played: 

"Semiiamis,"  Felix  Borowski ;  "1014— 
Tragic  Overture,"   E.   Collins;  Sym- 
phony No.  2  after   Walt  Whitman. 
Eric  De  Lamarter;   negro  rhapsody, 
Riibin  Goldmark;    Symphony  No.  3 
and  rhap.sody,  "Culprit  Fay,"  Henry 
Hadley;  Andante,  Roy  Harris;  "Moun- 
tain Vistas"  and  "Indian  Waltz,"  A. 
L.  I..angley;  serenade  for  strings,  Vic- 
tor Herbert ;   prelude  to  Act  III  of 
"Egypt,"  William  M.  McCoy;  "Mas- 
querade," Carl    McKinley;  "Victory 
Ball,"    Ernest    Schellins;  "Emperor 
Jones,"  William  Schroeder;  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass,"  Deems  Taylor. 
The  novelties  of  the  season  were: 
"Mid.summer  Wake,"  Alf von;  "Scm- 
iramis,"   Borowski;    variations  on  a 
theme  by  Haydn,  Brahms;  "Italia," 
Casella:  "1914-Tragic  Overture,"  Col- 
lins; Symphony  No.  2,  De  I.amarter; 
Concert    Waltz   No.    2,  Glazounow; 
Symphony  No.  3  and  "Cu! -Fay ;' 
Hadley;  concerto  grosso  in  D,  Han- 
del; andante  from  an  unfinished  sym- 
pho.ny,  Harris;  "Mountain  Vistas"  and 
"Indian  Waltz,"  Dangley;  "Enchanted 
Lake,"   Liadoff;    Symphony   No.  1, 
Mahler;  prelude  to  "Egypt,"  McCoy; 
I  "Masquerade,"  McKinley :  "Eine  Kleine 
Nachtmusik."  Mozart;  C  sharp  minor 
'prelude    orchestrated    by  Sir  Heiiry 
Wood,  Rachmaninoff;  Spanish  rhap- 
sody. Ravel;    "Pines  of  Rome,"  Re- 
spighi,"  "Carnival    of  the  Animals," 
Saint-Sagns;       "Emperor  Jones," 
Schroeder;      "Rhenish  Symphony," 
Schumann  -  Stock;     "Divine  Poem," 
Scriabln;   "En  Saga,"  Sibelius;  "Do- 
mestic   Symphony,"     Strauss;  "Le 
Sacre    du    Printemps,"  Stravinsky; 
Siegfried's  "Dying  Apostrophe,"  the 
finale  from  Act  I  of  "Lohengrin,"  the 
"Song  of  the   Rhine  Maidens,"  ex- 
i  cerpts  from  Act  III  of  "Meistersinger" 
and  excerpts  from  "Tristan"  arranged 
by  .Stock,  W'agner. 

Special  features  of  the  season  were 
performances   of   Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony.  Verdi's    Req|Uien\    and  a 
pecial   W'agner   night  with  soloists 
-id  chorus. 


i    MODEIIN  WORK^ 

T'  HE  Internatfonal  Society  for  Con- 1 
temporary  Music  has  arranged} 
tentatively  the  programs  for  the 
festival  this  year  which  is  to  be  held  ■ 
In  Vienna  in  June.    Not  a  single 
1  American  work  has  been  selected  for 

5  FOR  festival" 


performance  either  at  the  orchestral 
or  the  chamber-music  concerts.  j 

The  proposed  general  program  fol- 
lows: 

Thursday,  June  16— First  orchestra  concert. 

Friday,  June  17 — Ballet  for  horses  by 
Schmelzer  (1620),  performed  by  the  Spanlstt 
Riding  School,  first  chamber  concert. 

Saturday,  June  18— "Iphlgenia  In  Taurls" 
(Gluck)  In  the  stadium. 

Sunday,  June  19 — Excursion  to  Eisenstadt 
and  mass  by  Haydn. 

Monday,  June  20— Second  chamber  concert. 

Tuesdaj.  Jnne  21— Music  by  ^chuhert  In 
the  garden  of  Schubert's  house.  Second 
orchestral  concert. 

Wednesday,  June  22.— Workmen's  Orchestra 
concert. 

The  programs  of  the  society's  offi- 
cial concerts  will  be: 

FIRST  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 
(Full  Orchestra.) 


;  Conrad   Beck    (Switzerland)  "Innomlnata." 

'  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff  (Russia).  Second  Piano- 
forte Concerto. 

I  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Austria),  "Llchtsplel- 
musik." 

Miroslav  Pone  (Czechoslovakia),  Prelude  for 
I  a  Greek  Tragedy  (in  quarter- tone  system'. 
1  Karel  Haba  (Czechoslovakia),  Violin  Con- 
I  certo. 

Hanns  Jelinck  (Austria).  Symphony  for  brass 
and  percussion  instruments. 

SECOND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT- 
(Chamber  Orchestra.) 
Eduard  Erdmann  (Germany),  Serenade,  Op. 
17. 

Robert  Gerhard  (Spain),   Cancons  populars 

Norbert  von  Hannenheim  (Germany),  Piano- 
forte Concerto.  ,       ,  _ 

Ernst    Krenek    (Austria),    Cycle    of  Songs 
"Durch  dt«  Nacht."   

Claude  Delvincourt  (France),  Bal  Vemtlen. 
FIRST  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

G.    Francesco    Mallplero    (Italy).  "Cantari 
alia  Madrlgalesca"  for  String  Quartet. 

FIdello  FInke    (Austria),   Sonata  for  Flute 
and  Pianoforte.  ,  , 

Walter  Leigh   (England),  Sonata  for  Viola 
and  Pianoforte. 

Julius  Schloss  (Austria),  Sonata  for  Piano- 
forte. 

B.  Woytowicz  (Poland),  Petite  Cantata  pour 

lea  Enfants. 
Josef  Handle  (Yugoslavia),  (Julntet  for  wind 

Instruments. 

SECOND  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 
Arthur  Bliss  (England).  Quintet  lor  oboe  and 

strings.  _ 
Karl    Reiner    (Czechoslovakia),  Pianoforte 

Sonata,  Op.  10. 
Vlttorlo  Rietl  (Italy),  Serenata  for  vlolm  and 

eleven  Instruments. 
Leopold  Spinner  (Austria),  Trio  for  strings. 
Jean    Francaix    (France),     Bagatelles  for 

Pianoforte  and  string  quartet. 
Tibor  Harsanyl  (Hungary).  Nonette. 
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ene  rear  cnrxains  pan,  lo  auiuib  mree 
;ge  elephants  upon  whose  tusks  recline 
.  ,  iree  beautiful  women  captives.  What 
Ijibatter  If  this  be  a  pachydermic  swindle, 
Im  still  ha.s  novelty,  ajid  the  audience 
I  Tikes  it.    These  are  fresh  demonstra- 
-lons  of  Ziegfeldlan  wizardi-y. 
'One  other  number  deserves  space, 
hat  entitled  "Buckingham  Palace,"  in 
he  second  act.    Within  an  enclosure 
,iainted  In  delicate  grays  a  host  of 
Iris  clad  In  Scottish   uniforms  and 
houldering  silvered  muskets,  engage  in 
'smart    manoeuvres    to    the    tune  of 
^Changing  of  the  Guards,"  the  while 
two  striplings  of  the  theatre,  Hal  LeRoy , 
ind  Mitzl  Mayfair.  in  cocky  long  black 
trousers  and  white  shirts,  dance  withj 
fcmazing  precision  and  unity  to  a  med- j 
lev  of  Scotch  airs.    Which  brings  the  j 
narrative  to  the  one  real  rarity  of  this 


I'HIL  SHERIUAIS  AND  t'OETS i  ;^^gt  ^^^^^^^^^  ,    ^ 

^    ouTTTD  MATTP  historic  figures  from  George  Wa.siiiug- 

By  PHILIP  HAL.fc  g^jjg  j^mj^  ^j.g  thrown  on  a  huge 

TV>p  qiindav  Herald  found  Mr. '  screen,  are  funny  enough  I5  themfelves 
Readers  of  The  Sunday  "eiam  .,^g.  to  assure  success.  But  "Of  Thee  I  Sing 

Hergesheimer  taking  his  stand  with  me    u     ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^   ^  ,he  second  act 

°  .,    .        i_  ,,    ^^intinc  mil.  inaCCUia-   ....  ca^irfoni-  Wmtpiirrppn   and  his 


931  edition,  a  pair  of  youthful  dancers 
rho  have  something  more  appealing, 
lore  valuable,  than  shapely  ngures,  or 
ist  year's  jokes  or  pornographic  skirts, 
atzi  Mayfair,  with  the  face  of  a  saint 
■  a  gamin-she  is  a  plastic  mime 
nough  but  18  in  years-is  an  acro- 
latic  dancer  who  can  touch  the  bacK 
f  her  head  with  one  foot,  a  tap  dancer 
rhose  tiny  feet  can  not  be  foUowed. 
lightly  swift  are  they;  or  s^^e  is  as 
graceful  and  birdlike  as  Genee^he 
*)anish  dancer  who  stirred  a  former 
;eneration  with  her  brilliancy  5ii  motion 
U  for  Mr.  LeRoy,  picture  a  tall,  blonde 
T3oy,  with  wide,  grinnmg  mo'-itii  and 
canable  hands,  who  dances  like  a  rein- 
cimalld  composite  of  Fred  fon^  when 
he  was  doing  the  _scarecrow  dance  in 
the  "Wizard  of  O2";  of  James  Barton. 
Harland  Dixon  and  our  own  niemor- 
ible  Jack  Donahue.    Apparently  there 
'^noUiTng  those  g«ted  feet  cannot  a^- 
imnlish      The    celebrated  Astaires 
jSf  look  to  their  laurels  wheti  these! 

^^Isior'cTnedy,  less  m^y  be  said.  Mr. 
Petri  who  has  been  sputtering  m  low 
German  dialect  these  "Wny  years,  who 
still  can  evoke  a  laugh  at  his  trials 
with  such  words  as  revo  yer  ana 
Wednesday,  is  a  fai"'l'S[,^^|^^ine  as 
Richman.  not  content  ^it^ /"7i."^tes 

i,,.h  wmesw  Si  instrumentallsls  gone 
mores  and  of  Beatrice  Lillic,  and  Dor- 


MAJESTIC 
\"0f  Thee  I  Sing" 

•Of  Thee  I  Sini'."  a  musical  comeil.v  in 
two  acts  and  11  scenes:  book  W  Georire  S. 
Kaufman    and  .  Monie    Rvskim  .    '""^''^^.j  ^,^: 
(.coisro   Gersiwn.    lyrics   l),v   Iia  Geishwiii. 
'  ai-ed  l)v  GoDigp  S.  Kaufman  and  produced 
:v  «''nrH    Harris  al  the  Majestic  Theatre 

;    '   '  TrppSiaV"'         '""."."'."".Tan,  M.nn 

\i  x  Mi.lcr  Thi-ot1.1el>oltora  \ ictiir  ^IMoum 

.loliii  1".  Wint^i-green   

i-^ani  .I.nkins   

'Uiana  Devereaux   

.\Iar.v  Turner   

.M  iss  Benson   .  .  ■  

Vladimir  Vidovitch   

^"ussef  Yllssevlli-h   

The  I'hiet  .Iiistiwi   


SSS^    h^tTiTsa  fpointing  out  inaccura 
S  m  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  poem  abou 
sSrSan'.,  ride.    "And  Sheridan  tv^nty  rn  le 
awav."   What  if  he  were  only  HU  miles  away^ 
"Vex  not  the  poet  with  they  shallow  wit    as  a 
"bL  poit"  well  .said.    Mr.  Hergesheimer  s  co  - 
recUo.  would  not  have  been  the  pointed  crili- 
■:,n  once  made  by  a  f^now  actor-espnt  de 
corps-on  Joe  Jeflerson's  Bob  Acres    The  o^.her 
"inaccuracies"    seem    less    important.  When 
I  Read's  poem  first  appeared  some  objected  ^  i 
a.s  it  represented  Sheridan  uttering  a  teriibie 
'  oath    well,  if  uncle  Toby  said  that  the  armies 
swo^^  tembly  in  Flanders,  our  armies  swore 

'^^Sr'UffSSiuing  Gen.  Sheridan,  did  n^ 
lay  themselves  o,>en  to  criticism  of  the  m.l^ageJ 
There  is  the  stirring  poem  by  Herman  MehUle 
beginning : 


JACQUES  CARTlfcn 

In  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler 
[yesterday  afternoon,  Jacques  Cartier, 
'dancer,  gave  a  recital  under  the  aus- 
,  pices  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
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doesni  stop  mere,  in  tne  sccunu  ^v--     pices  ui  w»c     — _  

we  see  President  Wintergrecn  and  his  industrial  Union,  with  the  object  oi 
spouse  in  the  White    House,  ^■settling  j^gg  employment  bu- 

momentous  affairs  of  state  ^"^*_^!^  |  |  maintained  by  this  organization 


of  the  kitchen,  the  former  Pjess'ng  but- 
tons to  open  a  bridge  or  a  bani,  greet 
ing  the  press,  his  former  committeemen 
now  become  department  secreUnes  ana 
finally  the  French  ambassador  whose 
scng  about  "the  illegitunate  daugh  «  ol 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  iHc^itimat^ 
nephew  of  Napoleon,"  despite  its  hints 
at  moral  lapses,  is  a  quite  cat.hy  ana 
harmless  ditty.   It  seems  that  he  ^o^ces 
a  growing  complaint  that  Diana  De\er 
eaux  did  not  get  a  square  deal  m  the 
••,cve  contest."    Tha    matter  «  ^eUled 
amicably  enough  in  the  end.    It  o"J^^ 
airount  to  much  anyway,  ^e^anume 
Uc    Throttlebottom,    an  .  ■ns'g'i',^^^"^ 
moK.  in  a  group  of  tourist  visito"-  learn^ 
from  a  guide  that  the  Vice-I^esident 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  Senate.  He 
hastens  away  to  find  that  augast  body. 
Thp  guide  thinks  him  'nutty.  . 

subsequent  scenes  show  the  CapltoU 
the  Senate  chamber  and  the  >ellow 
room  in  the  White  House    The  Presi 

'a^l^'^trijinT^biti^ofa'sroT^^^^^^^ 
hance.\'  daulhter.    Announcement  o 
twins    causes  /o'npUcations  FinaUj 
Prance  is  awarded  one.  America  k.eepb 
fh»  other    And.  Mr.  Throttlebottom,  at 
lact  Sd  on  by  the  world,  acquires 
nfanrDevereaux    All  this,  with  inter- 
ivenhig  song  and  dance  numbers  en- 
Te'Ss  a  if  Gilbert  and  Suim-an  last^ 
wel'  toward  the  hour  of  «n»dnight. 
nu'ch  of  crackling  humor  and  caustic 
wi-  is  there  and  all  .so  rich  and  rare. 
That^u'w^lT  be  difficult  to  cut  the  per- 

frrmance   though  CUt  it  muSt  DC.  i"^ 

fi;T  scene  in  the  White  House  lagged 
fit  evening.  In  truth,  the  second  act  is 
he  slower  of  the  two^  Second  acts  are 
penerally  that  way.  No  matter  by  me 
time  "Of  Thee  I  Smg '  reaches  New 
York  it  will  be  critic-proof, 
""it  is  impos.sible  here  to  do  full  jus 
tipp  to  the  Kaufman-Ryskind  speecn 
or  to  the  acidly  etched  characterl.a- 
A  thunderbolt,  great  Mars  himself,  a  white- t,ons  they  have  set^  upon^^e^^st^a^^ 


Shoe  the  steed  with  silver 

That  bore  him  to  the  fray. 
When  he  heard  the  guns  at  dawnmg- 

Miles  away; 
When  he  heard  them  calling,  calling- 
Mount!  nor  stay: 
Quick,  or  all  is  lost; 

They've  .surprised  and  stormed  the  post, 
They  push  your  routed  host — 
,      Gallop!  retrieve/the  day. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  when  Sh^'^i^*"  f  ^ 
sang  'his  praise,  called  him  "our  thunderbolt  of 
war,"  also  "our  modern  Mars"; 

But  in  the  battle's  flame 
How  glorious  he  came!— 
Even  like  a  white-combed  wave  that 
Breaks  and  tears  the  shore. 
While  wreck  lies  strewn  behind,  and 
terror  flies  before. 


Mr  Cartier  was  assisted  by  -^na  Aus- 
tin, who  herself  performed  some  solo 
dances  Mary  Morley,  pianist,  who 
played  some  solos  besides  providmg  mu- 
sical accompaniments  to  many  of  the 
dance-s.  and  Frank  Hals,  who  performed 
upon  the  tom-tom  and  otner  percussion 
iiistruments.  There  was  a  very  large 
audience.  .       .  , 

Mr.  Cartier.  who  is  said  to  have  trav- 
elled much  ir.  remote  rovners  of  the 
globe,  b?sed  a'.l  his  dance?,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  on  the  traditional  dances 
of  peoples  among  whom  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  passed     There  were 
three  Spanifh-American  dances,  vigor- 
ous and  graceful;  there  was  an  impres- 
sion of  a  Japanese  actor,  m  fearsome 
mask  and  extravagant  costume,  mimir. 
a  legendary'  tale;  and  of  a  Chinese  he: 
hunting  dragons.  There  were  some  Ame: 
lean  Indian  dances  i  performed  to  ir. 
I  accompaniment  of  the  graduaUy  a; 
celerating  beat  ol  the  tom-tom)  whic 
1  in  their  monotonous  rhythm  rismg 
frenzy,  seemed  to  bear  the  stamp 
'  two  senses)  of  authenticity,  and  a  fin?  , 
number   entitled  "Congo  Voodoo"  :;. 
,  which  Mr.  Cartier,  wao  In  the  interests  ; 
of  art   had   apparently  blacked   and  j 
'  greased  him.self  all  over,  did  a  gro-  j 
1  tesquely  horrif.ving  witch-doctor  dance  I 
against  a  white  cutain.  ■ 
Miss  Austin  was  .igreeab.e  to  the  eye  i 
in  a  dance  based  upon  the  bas-rel. 
figures  of  dancer."=  at  Angkor- Vat  a: 
in  another  purp         '         a  Huid  . 
Nautch  dance,  i  istumed.  In  | 

a  "Danse  de  De  ^e  was  per- 

haps too  melting.  g:ace:u.. 
Both  dancers  ^re  wirmly  applauded  < 
i  S.  S. 


t  ons  tney  nave  .■»ci.  "k—  ry-  ^^-n 
such  devilish  mockery  has  seldom  been 
dared,  let  alone  achie%-ed  for  Mr- 
Gershwin,  he  has  revealed  a  new  teen 

^:r.  Tci!  J^r"lbo"?e%h«at  ^or 
?;"^1ie  Band;'  and  ha.s  j^^^^^^ 


".>I.\RY  THE  THOUV 

At  the  Boston  Civic  Theatre,  formerly 
the  Repertorv,  tomorrow  evening  at 
8:15.  the  Boston  Players  will  present. 
•u-„v,-.i    crothers'    play,    "  Mary    the  f 


Rachel    Crothers'    piay,      iwiary    loic  ^ 
third,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's ; 
Service  Club.  The  proceeds  will  be  used 
In  aiding  the  sick  and  the  needy,  by 


A  inuimci uuiK,  B»vM.v  

combed  wave-what  more  would  Sheridan  s  ad- 
mirers have;  but  Gilder  said  nothing  about  20 
or  14'^  miles. 

Who  knows  but  m  the  years  to  come  Shen-  ^ 
dan's  ride  will  be  treated  by  hi.stormns  as  aUp^^the^^^^^  "ti.se  for  pride  in  hls  in- 
let^end  and  Paul  Revere  and  Dawes  be  cla-ssedj^.^^ti^p^ess  and  originalits^^^Tlie  players 

S  the  milkman  in  "amy^hire  county  whop^^^^^^^  , -Ruircha^lVsVoVn.- chairman.  Miss  Ed- 

rode,  warning  the  good  people  as  far  as  No.th  Mef^'j^  ^„  the  "nnamodj^  de  and    [Jh  Parris.  Mrs.  MjTon  H^  W.  McAdoo 

amnton  of  the  approaching  fl^d-not  of  his-  ^.^^  Barry's  maid,  M^^.^  Moian  was  i  j^jj^s  Gertrude  Brown  and  Mrs.  Butler 
S    importance.      Browning.s    ''H-  .,H -vous  U^^^  R.  Wilson,  Jr. 

brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  A  x   has  appea^.  her  character  j 

w^  Z'^^ie.  b.  pou^ing  U  down  ^  ^ 

«   ,  i._  iinr  rtiH  Dirck.  JOriS  uoi'v-';"  f  uaoi.t  ful  rna- 


,  distribution  of  coal  and  clothmg,  as 
weU  as  baskets  of  food.  Educauonal 
classes  for  children  are  included  in  the 
club's  work.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  performance  includes  Miss  Alice  , 
Ruth  Charlestown.  chairman.  Miss  Ed- 


The '^French  Ambasfiade  r 
-nnale  Clerk   


William  Gaxton 
Georpe  Muriili.v 
Grace  Bnnklcv 
'  '  .  .  .  l.dis  Miir;in 
..liuie  ()  I)e;i 
.  .Tom  nraaU 
.Snli)  Hev<inpa,i 
Ralph  Rises 
Leslie  Binshani 
Floreiu.  .\nies 
■    .Martin  Lero.v 


Ihe'horse 'Roland's  throat;  nor  did  Dirck,  Joris 
nor  the  narrator  ever  gallop,  trot,  or  pace,  bear- 
ing the  good  news. 

And  as  for  the  famous  horses-what  price 
would  the  Bucephalus,  for  whom  Alexander 
founded  a  great  city  in  the  place  where  he  was 
buried-  or  Incitatiis,  the  horse  for  whom  Caligula 
built  a  stable  of  marble  and  a  manger  of  ivoryj 

and  even  thought  of  making  him  a  con.sul  oj  .^HARVNK  d  nn.n«-i'^>1  GRAY 
account  of  his  horse-sense,  bring  in  tfie  opej  *   -  -  Jor 


Seged  to^-ear  ^ome  beaut,  u   cos-  >        J^"^,-  ,.  .      ?.vrn  at  Jordan 
tumes  Jo  Miel7iner's  -settings  were  ar-      A  jm^^ 
iistic  and  amusing.   Mr.  Gershwin  con-  hall  U^t  n  B  . 
ducted  the  overture,  then  gave         to  ;sopi-an  •  ^ 
Mr    Charles  Previn.  who    aopajen''^  1  l^'l^^'fou^^^^^^^ 

JSiew  the  score  by  heart,  Boston  The JoUo'.^  e  ^  ^  'fVh.' 
Tuerp  New  -york    "Of  Thee  I    Sing  lisongs.    «  Stanford,  wni 

would  TlJre  when  the  ' i-t^<'^''- I      Tlan ^        Holmes.  No.  l  d  l: 
appear  in  the  spring.  W.  E.  G.      the  wan 


It  is  here!  After  these  many  year.s— 
Mac    long    awaited    perfect   satire  on 
.\merican  political  phases.   Well,  per- 
haps not  100  per  cent,  perfect,  but 
near  enough  to  cause  whoops  of  joy 
from  a  great  audience  which  felt  after 
the  first  five  minutes  of  introduction— a 
torchlight  parade  before  the  curtain, 
with  red  lanterns  and  iUumhiatcd  ban- 
ners, bearing  such  inscriptions  as  "Vole 
[  for  Prosperity  and  See  What  You  Get" 
—that  this  was  to  be  a  red-letter  night 
in  the  theatre.  It  was.  Messrs.  Kaufman 
and  Ryskind  have  written  a  blighting 
lampoon  which  spares  none;  Mr.  Gersh- 
win has  written  a  score  which  reveals 
him  in  almost  a  wholly  new  light  as 
composer    of    humorously  descriptive 
music-  and  brother  Ira  has  indulged  to 
full   bent   his   passion   for  impudent 
rhymes.  Sam  H.  Harris,  standing  apart, 
spending  good  money  on  a  truly  mag- 
nificent production,  has  waved  auily  to 
t' c  collaborators,  bidden  them  proceed 
hout  discord,  and  has  lived  to  be- 
<  ume  the  proud  pos.sessor  of  one  of  the 
slam-bang  hits  of  the  past  five  sea.sons, 
-     else  one  cautious  guesser  has  gone 


accouiii-  ui  i"'-'   •        -   .,     ,  _ 

market  today?  Perhaps  le.ss  than  the  favo  it. 
horses  of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  sold  at  auction 
Bucephalus  may  have  had  the  heaves;  Incltatus 
the  glanders. 

'  wrong"  oveF^mgW.-  housing 
Fancy  a  diab  hotel  '  j  j-om- 

several  members  of  the  nauu  , 

mittee  of  an  ^'"^^^^"^i^^ntion  John  P- 
ing  a  national  convents  ^^^J^^,t^^, 
Wintergreenhas  be^en  n  candidate 

presidency,  '^^^."l^ney  but  no  one  re- 
fer the  vice-piesiaency,  "  Alexander 

members  his  '^^'"/' ..  J  uttie  man  of 
Throttlebottom,  a  ^hV   '.t"  He's 
pasty  features  and  featheiy 
not  an  intruder,  or  a  J.  a  ^^^^ 
finds  it  d'fflcult  to  dentl^jy^^^^ 
the  man  they  have  jub  ^^^^.^ 
i  second  highest  office  'n  u  j^^.^ 
must  be  a  eampaign  ^logan.^^^ 
as  its  theme.  A  bcaiuy  suddenly 
at  Atlantic  City-    Despl  e  ^^^^^^^ 
acquired  ^outhein  draw^, 
Diana  Deverea ux  ]^^e|^o^  Javy  wins 
a  demure  little  se^'e^^     muffins,  and 
because  she  ean  cook  emn 
Wintergreen  loves  corn    ^     j^tful  10- 
Gershwin  has  written  a  «eng  ^^^^^ 
minute  operetta  about  that     i^^^  ^^^^^ 
'wintergreen  Mary  ^^^.^^^ 

I  campaign  in  Mamson  q 
'  .-woo  with  Wintei green, 
(the  White  House,      Love^^.  ^y^^ 

John  and  ^ary.  How  e*n  ^^^^nator 
AS  senator  carver  Jones,  the 


^T'ff^r'^llatharl^:;  ™in8ham 
SV^^'Sra^'n^o.^Cfa^oforte^a^^^^^^^ 
JanimentsskiUullvpayed^^^^^^^^^^^ 

renzi,  Che  fiero  eostume  Rave^ 

ize-etude.  D"P?"hia  Wiegenlied,  Schu- 
settes.   Reger.  Maria  Wiegeniie^  _ 
'  mann.  Mondnacht,  Stiauss^  'oeFalla, 

Che  Vision^  ^°in,r  Mnrci^na  Nana 
jAsUirlan^SeguidiUa^Murci^^^^^  is  th, 


the  Man?    a.  , ..,^5,  1 

West  Irish,  arr.  by  H  «^"--.'   '   ,.1,,  , 
mv  love.    SuUiyar  .  ^  ^..^ 

race.  Webor,  Und  ,h. 

^^;f™ic;.  What  X>a..un  c.- 

-i;h^ri£^ndf.Mar.^ 
Muien  wars,  LietteMi- 
My    Heart  ever 
•Cello  pieces;  Ba^ 
[minor  ' ^'^'^""t.,^,     ci--  ^ 

alrst  time.  BUI 


No.  3.  G 
and  BiU- 


ntf^Seguidlua  Murc«i.».    .       .  11  Sici'iana 

^GO^S  S'^el'^c'Sr.llnL^.^X-.  Kin.sburv  and  Mr.  I  -ngendo. 
>-»oo»cii. .  ^  _  _^  Tinhv's  eves,         t^  iji'  '1 

departed  vi\  : 
ueycd  sch;'r 
fairly  u"' 
pubV.c.  M: 


IS. I-  ircui 
l>asov.<  a..  .•\u3U?t.'»  In- 
cised in.'-h  woma- 
Stanford.  and  t'.- 


futuie 


speakers  Ironi  abo«  an~  , 
sports  events;  '^■^•„7,t  nt  windows,  tries 
rm^t  rpiatf-ot.'is^hustlcd  out. 


^rslerrr-f^S'orBabyieyes 

Kj^o(iS^a^S^|ud.nce^^^^^^ 
Mrs.  Gray  vigorously  aiid  covere 
'^°''Tf!t  SerceVb^  war*  remark- 
i  :b^^e  fac^"of  ^''teclu.iqu.  a  eep^^^^^^^ 
I  able  vagueness  as  to  the  correci 

.and  rhythm  of  «rtain  song^^d  ver^^   

'  limited  PO^vers  of  in terpretauo^^^    ^  ^J'-i  Vnhco'; :  r- 
i  later  became  gradually  eviaem  . 

voice  of  real  beauty  and  no  mean  ukc^    ^^.^^^  .„ 

ume  was  striving  to  assert  i^eii  uit  ^  ^ 

face  of  a  faulty  "method,  that  'i  1 

emerging  "^"^t  Pleas\"'l    In  s^^^^^^ 

^^ar  en  Storey  Smith's  admirable  Cajin,  p  , 
IS  the  Morn,"  carpenters  .The  Sleep, 

that  flits  on  Baby  s  Eye^.  "^^^^^^Xy  \  ■[■cm  "When  V 
it  was  in  songs  tha^  wei|  ^v^^  |  -'^^.^.^  ^^^^  ftil. 
rapid,  arch,  or  h™"U;  In-J  and  modern  l- 

as  was  vri7  often  the  case— w  ,  dlsplav 

Incorrectly  pronounced.  ^  ^     |y,utv        the  imo-v,.ai. 


i-p  at  tuiK    u  >iM    II  ■  '  "I'^nrT 

■    Wolke"  and  in  i  '  '  ' 

Faithful,"  for  rx  i 
ii'ip!-  poise,  a  moro  >  ..i    i  i  ■ 
the  habit  o:  beating  L'Uie  wUh  arms 
d  shoulders,  would  bo  of  assistance. 
-T  high  notes  are  not  yet  free  and 
sonant.    Yet  on?e  again  the  singer 
10 wed  a  feeUng  for  rhythm,  certain 
fstinct  for  good  phrasing  and  just  ac- 
[tnt,  and  an  intelligent  understanduig 

■  her  texts.  ,   .    ^,   .  ■ 

Mr  Langendoen  played  admirably  his 
lare  of  the  program.  Though  he  hur- 
ed  unduly  .some  parts  of  the  first 
«veme«t,  his  perfoi-mance  of  Bach's 
minor  sonata  had  excellent  style  and 
ne  tone — clean  and  resonant.  Still 
;ore  pleasingly  did  he  play  the  beauti- 
,al  toccata  of  Frescobaldi,  arranged  by 
lasaado,  and  there  were  both  musical 
isight  and  national  flavor  in  his  excep- 
onally  sensitive  and  imaginative  per- 
irmance  of  an  Interesting  group  of 


DRINK  TO  BE  TAXED 

I  There  is  now  a  table  tax  In  French  restau- 
rants "when  wine,  beer  or  mineral  waters  art 
not  ordered."  (Why  bring  in  "mineral  waters"?) 


ether  exposed  part  of  the  targeE~trjTaer 
.such  pallid  circumstance.";.    Mr  Morris 
has  slight  chance  to  shine.    Not  even 
the  best  of  actors  could  do  much  with 
j  such  shoddy  material.  j 
!     He  is  shown  first  as  a  collegian  win- 
r.ing  his  last  football  game  before  gradu- 
I  at!on,  by  his  own  invidual  efforts  His 

    I  square  jaw,  his  blunt  .speech,  attract 

Wine  merchants;  of  Beziers  favor  a  law  to  make  ^  ll^t  daughter  of  steve  Corn- 
Wine  drinkin.  in  every  restaurant'In^  S  l^^'V^^r^SXo;^^^  !S 
obligatory:  nearly  two  pints  at  each  meal  for  jP"^^^.  she  gets  Hawks  a  job  in  h-r 
each  guest.  father's  office,  which  he  leaves  abruptly 
This  does  not  mean  that  waiters  will  hnin  i  r/J^S.  "l"fl",^  exchange  what  he 
Alonzo  Q.  Hatch  and  pour  wine  SShTs  IhrolJ  ^-ri^' 
through  a  funnel,  though  if  he  be  a  stalwart 
prohibitionist  he  might  not  object  to  this  en- 
forced joy;  it  means  that  if  you  don't  drink,         „  „3,„ 

you  pay  a  tax,  one  that  is  no  more  absurd  than  Jo'm."  reasonably  exasperated  plots 
Imany  other  taxes.    The  French  landlords  have  ^fi!.''-''^"''"'^'^     ^«  P'^n's  -pineap- 


comes  a   modern    buccanesr,  hi-jac'cs 
rich  cargoes  of  liquor  assigned 
from  one  "B:g  John,"  and  for 
the  pampered  daughter 


to  or 
ets  about 
F  nally  "Big 


S%lk%ongs"arranged%;7oTqu^    vidently  read  Artemus  Warcfs  account  o    h  b^o^r^b^i^^Tdl^ck^c^^^^^^ 
^in.   The  player's  own/'SicUiana;  and  travels  in  the  West.    At  Nevada  an  athletic,,'  hoping  'thus  fo  blowTp  Haw^s'^^'slav' 


Burlesca."  both  accurately  named  (the 
tie  for  its  traditional  rhythm,  the  other 
or  its  highly  capricious  mood),  were  tn- 
jresting  in  their  melodic  individuality 
nd  harmonic  freedom.  The  pieces 
rere  v.'ritten  with  skill,  but  perhaps  at 

great  length. 
Mr.  Biltcliffe  performed  his  exacting 
hare  commendably.   The  audience  ex~ 
ressed  its  appreciation  cordially. 

S.  S. 


HENRY  ZIMMER 
Zimmer,  lyric  baritone,  gave  | 
a.1  at  Jordan  hall  last  night.  His  | 


scarlet-faced  man,  who  said  his  name  was 
Blaze,  called  on  him. 

"I  have  a  little  bill  against  you,  sir,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"A  bill— what  for?" 

"For  drinks."  j 
"Drinks?"  ; 
"Yes,  sir-at  my  bar.  I  keep  the  well-known' 
and  highly  respected  coffee-house  down  street 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  a  mistake— I 
never  drank  at  your  bar  in  my  life. 


engmg  boat,  "The  Corsair,"  and  to  rid 
himself  of  an  annoying  rival.  Thines 
happen  to  frustrate  this  plot,  but  thev 
are  so  improbable  that  they  need  not 
hs  described.  Suffice  that  in  the  end, 
mwks  outwits  "Big  John."  makes  a 
treat.v  of  peace  with  old  Corning,  and 
permits,  the  pampered  daughter  once 
more  to' throw  herself  at  his  head 

Much  of  the  action  of  course 'takes 
place  on  the  water  and  on  shipboard 
It  vs..  none  too  skilfully  photographed' 
Thus  what  might  have  saved  the  picture 


,     .  failed  in  its  task.  As  for  n-rformanfP 

I  know  it,  sir.    That  isn't  the  point.    Th^  ^'"^  manages  to  make 


and  sinister  figure        o'f '"'Big"  John/' 


hou  Leave  Me?  (Handel);  Linden  them!    Isn't  that  fair'" 
.  Vaughan  Williams) ;  PhiUis  Has        p^^^-  story  "isli^t  much  to  boast 


Charming  Graces  (Young);  Wld- 
[«..,  Gule  Nacht  (Fi-anz);  Der  Lin- 
f\um.    Des    MuUers    Blumen,  Am 
(Schubert) ;  Minnelied,  Die  Mai- 
1^  (Brahmsr,  Auf  Ein  Altes  Bild, 
^en  Mussen  Wlr  AUe  Sein  (Hugo 
) ;  The  Dreamy  Lake    (Griff es  i ; 
/Cloths  of  Heaven  (Dunnhill);  The 
frness  of  hove  (Dunn);  Serenade 
Alden  Carpenter).  Margaret Hub- 
[-4  was  the  accompanist. 
Ttie  progi-ams  of  song  recitals  so  sel- 
.1  depart  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  a, 
eotyped  pattern  that  even  trivial  de- 
mons from  it— such  as  that  Mr.  Zim- 
r's  first  group  was  not  wholly  ancient 
;  included  Vaughan  William's  excel- 
it  pseudo-folk  song.  "Linden  Lea," 
d  Young's  le.ss  convincing  pseudo- 
th  centui-y  "Phyllis" — become  worthy 
mention,  while  the  fact  that  there 
ere  two  groups  of  German  songs  and 
o  French  seems  to  take  on  the  aspect 
fan  act  of  the  boldest  originality. 
Mr.  Zimmer's  voice  proved  to  be  a 
ight  baritone  of  moderate  range,  of  in- 
lifferent  quality  and  veiled  by  a  slight 
luskiness.  Yet  he  partially  discounted 
hese  handicaps  by  the  force  of  convic- 
■ion  which  he  put  into  his  singing,  by 
he  clarity  and  emphasis  with  which  he 
[poke  the  words  of  his  songs— despite 
naccuracies  in  his  German — and  by  the 
jxcellence  of    his  breath    control,  by 
vhich  he  was  enabled  to  sing  unfalter- 
ngly  such  long  phrases  as  those  of 
Handel's  "O,  Sleep."  Emotional  power. 
t,  feeling  for  movement  and  climax,  are 
lot  lacking  in  him.  These  are  valuable 
qualities — the    qualities   by  means  of 
schich  a  song  Is  "put  across."  Yet  the  , 
subtler  degrees  of  melodic  treatment  and 
mood  creation  are  not  yet  to  be  found 
in  his  singing,  and  his  voice  is  not  a 
sufficientlv  expressive  Instrument. 

One  of 'the  best  things  in  his  con- 
cert was  his  spirited  singing  of  Wolf's 
Trunken  mussen  wir  allc  sein" — an 
rxciting  and  difficult  song.  Griffe's 
"The  Deamy  Lake"  is  not  In  the  com- 
poser's best  vein,  nor  is  Carpenter's  his- 
panic  "Serenade"  as  interesting  in  its 
vocal  part  as  in  its  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment. Mr.  Zimmer  was  applauded 
warmly.  S.  S. 
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.  .  Claiuiette    Colbert  . 
.  V . .  .  Richard  Spiro 
. .  AveiiU  Harris 
...Doii-las  DumbriUe 

 Kaqiiel  Davida 

.Hanitrrc  HarrhlKtoii 

 Sidney  Easton 
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. .  .Charlotte  WtoterR 

 HrrKoheU  Mayall 

. . .  .Joe  Ppurin  Calleia 

 Lou  Hascal 

 Harry  Diivenport 

.  .  John  "i.  Doyle 
lioai swain   Kdward  Keaiie 

Claudette  Colbert,  teamed  with  Gary 
Cooper    for   the    first   time    In  "His 
Woman."  current  screen  attraction  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  has  oft«n 
i  proved  herself  a  charming  and  able 
actress,  nor  does  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion cause  any  alt('ration  of  this  judg- 
ment.  This  time,  however,  she  is  wast^ 
i;  Ing  her  talents,  and  Gary  Cooper  is  a  , 
I' strong  silent  mftn  once  more._to  UtUe 


effect 

about,  and  what  there  is  of  it  a  nine 
montlis-old  baby,  Richard  Spiro,  tucks 
under  his  dimpled  arm  and  keeps  for 
his  own  use.  A  more  engaging  infant 
has  never  before  been  seen  on  the  screen 
within  recollection,  providentially  he  is 
not  old  enough  to  speak,  but  his  gur- 
gles, yells  and  smiles  give  him  a  toe- 
mendous  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
the  ca.st.  who  must  fall  back  on  plain 
dialogue.  The  camera  >ork,  next  to 
Master  Spiro.  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  production,  one  scene 
in  particular — the  narrowly  averted  col- 
lision between  a  liner  and  a  freighter 
during  a  denr-  fog — being  most  effec- 
tive. 

Capt.  Sam  Whalen,  going  ashore  in 
a  tropical  port,  discovers  a  baby  float- 
ing in  the  water  and  decides  to  adopt 
it.  In  his  efforts  to  find  a  decent  girl 
to  care  for  the  infant  he  Is  easily  fooled 
by  Sally  Clark,  a  girl  with  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, who  desires  to  return  to  New  York. 
She  takes  care  of  little  Sammy  and 
everything  goes  well  until  Whalen,  find- 
ing his  mate,  Gatson,  in  Sally's  cabin, 
knocks  him  overboar(i  and  soon  after- 
ward asks  Sally  to  marry  him.  Back 
in  New  York  he  is  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  murder  Gatson,  who  had  been 
picked  up  by  a  liner,  and  Sally's  testi- 
mony, while  it  clears  him.  tells  him 
what  Sally  is*'  He  forbids  her  to  see  i 
Sammy  again  and  later  on,  getting  \ 
drunk  to  forget  his  disillusionment.  ' 
takes  Gatson  to  Sally's  apartment.  In 
the  end,  Sammy  reunites  the  pair:  hav- 
ing crawled  out  into  the  rain  and  con- 
tracted pneumonia,  he  must  needs  have 
Sally  to  nurse  him,  and  Whalen.  repent- 
ing his  disagreeable  behavior,  proposes 
to  her  in  earnest. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Dale 
Collins's  stoi-y,  "The  Sentimentalists." 
has  been  screened,  but  it  is  its  fir.st  ap- 
pearance with  dialogue.  The  direction 
of  Edward  Slcman  helps  quite  a  bit, 
but  the  melodramatic  sequences  are  un- 
convincing. It  is  amusing,  however,  to 
see  Gary  Cooper  trying  to  wash  a  small, 
energetic  and  s'ipperv  baby,  "and  Miss 
Colbert  is  never  hard  to  look  at  or  listen 
to.  Within  the  limits  of  her  role,  she 
is  convincing.  E.  L.  H. 


fective  as  the  flinty  Corning,  and  Mr. 
Morris,  playing  between  these  two,  has 
little  chance.  Thelma  Todd  of  the 
comedy  reels  and  Alison  Lloyd  of  the 
dramatic  reels  being  one  and  the  same, 
it  would  seem  the  acme  of  wisdom  that 
Thelma  immediately  and  for  all  time  ef- 
face Alison.  Emotional  drama  is  not 
her  forte.  The  others,  though  bearing 
go(xl  names,  have  no  opportunity  to 
justify  them.  'W.  E.  G. 


c-tor 


LOEW'S  STATE 

"Corsorr" 

A  son-en  drama  adapted  by  Jnsep'ii'ie 
Lovett  rrom  a  sinry  hy  Walton  Green:  di- 
r"cted  Viv  Rolai'd  West  ami  presented  by 
Ilniled  .\rliRls  with  the  foll<iwins.-  oast: 

John    H 'wUs   Chester  florns 

Alison  Cornii'sr   ,.\bson  Lloyd  \ 

Pii-hard  P.-ill i'V-rs   WMMlani  Austin  1 

"Chub"  Hoppiivsr   .'FriHik  MoHnsn 

Stephen  Cornlnff   E:nnie<t  Cni-n  -Mn 

"B  e  John"   Fred  Kolil'r 

"Fish   Faw"  t^raiik  Ri;e 

"Sbni"  Med  SpaiUs 

S(ii>h!o        ..  Mayo  Methol 

Chester  Morris,  who  made  an  over- 
night name  for  hin-;self  in  "Alibi,"  has 
rc't  been  seen  on  l"c:!l  .-screens  in  any- 
thing new  for  a  year.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  his  reputation  that  his  absence  was 
not  prolonged  until  some  one  could 
find  a  story  suited  to  his  useful  but 
comparatively  limited  talents.  "Cor- 
sair" is  not  that  story,  nor  is  it  aided 
to  anv  aopreciable  degree  bv  the  dis- 
spirited  direction  givon  it  by  Roland 
We.-st.  The  original  might  have  read 
well  as  a  fantastic  melodrama  deviating 
at  times  to  farce,  but  in  pictorial  form 
and  in  actual  performance  it  fails  ut- 
terly to  hit  the  bull.<-cve.  let  alone  any 


^    SYMPHONY  CONCEKl^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  eighth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  which  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall,  was  as  follows:  D'Indy,  "Istar," 
symphonic  variations.  Debussy:  "La 
Damoiselle  Blue"  (Radcllffe  Choral 
Society;  Mary  Garden,  soprano,  Marie 
Murray,  contralto).  Strauss,  "Don 
Quixote"  (Jean  Bedetti,  violoncello, 
Jean  Lefranc,  viola). 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  "Istar" 
and  "Don  Quixote"  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival  in  Boston.  "Istar"  was 
performed  in  memory  of  the  cbmpcser, 
who  died  on  the  second  of  this  month. 
The  choice  was  appropriate,  for  the 
«<t>ening  measures  are  in  a  funereal 
mood;  the  variations  are  among  D'Indy 's 
most  significant  works.  The  first  per- 
formance was  in  1897.  "Istar,"  the  sym- 
phony on  a  mountain  air  and  "A  Sum- 
mer Day  on  the  Mountain,"  were  com- 
posed d'n  the  period  of  D'Indy's  life, 
when  he  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
making  music,  and  not  telling  young 
composers  how  it  should  be  made. 
Thore  three  compositions  with  the 
symphony  in  B  flat  major  will  reprs- 
s'ent  him  honorably  in  the  years  to 
come.  One  should  not  underrate  his 
work  as  a  teacher;  his  high  ideals.  His 
technic  did  not  leave  him  in  his  later 
works,  but  his  brain  was  more  in  evi- 
dence than  any  source  of  emotion. 
Maurice  Boucher,  speaking  of  Debussy 
being  drawn  instinctively  toward  the 
French  poets  contemporaneous  with 
him  (the  poem  of  Rossetti  and  the 
drama  of  Maeterlinck  attracted  him), 
said  that  D'Indy  "by  his  temperament 
was  borne  toward  doctrinal  discus- 
sions.'' In  "Istar,"  though  his  techni- 
cal skill  is  brilliantly  in  evidence,  there 
is  pure  music  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  It  is  true  that  the  wiftihold- 
ing  of  the  theme  in  its  full  glory  to 
the  end,  might  be  called  a  "stunt,"  as 
Ravel's  "Bolero"  is  a  stunt;  but  D'Indy's 
is  the  legitimate,  inevitable  crowning  of 
the  work;  Ravel's  was  designed  chiefly 
to  create  curiosity  with  a  final  surprise, 
and  the  Bolero  once  known  does  not 
bear  repeated  hearings,  for  the  effect,, 
cnce  known,  is  afterward  discounted  it\ 
not  wholly  lost. 

It  was  impossible,  hearing  "Istar," 
not  to  recall  the  gracious  presence  of 
Vincent  d'Indy  in  Boston;  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  his  interest  in  the 
works  of  our  own  composers,  his  benig- 
nant influence,  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  loftiness  of  his  ideals. 

\Iiss  Garden  appeared  with  the  Bos- 
torKsymphony  orchestra  for  the  first 
't\me\in  Symphony  hall.  She  had  taken 
i  the  sVoDrano  role  in  "The  Blessed  Damo- 
!  7ol"  vJjen  it  was  performed  at  a  Boston 


Opera  Hou.se  concert  10  years  ago  this 
montn.  Miss  Murray  had  been  heard 
here  before  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  features  of  the  perform- 
ance yesterday  were  the  beautiful  sing- 
ing of  the  Radcllffe  Choral  So-lcty, 
which  had  been  finely  trained  by  Mr 
Woodworth,  and  tlve  equally  beaiitilul 
interpretation  of  the  score  by  Dr.  Kous- 
sf'v-.ti-ky  and  tli--  players.  Poets  are  not 
always  fortunc.te  in  their  composers, 
who  toy  often  are  consumed  with  the 
desire  to  shine  without  regard  to  the 
prevailing  mood  or  the  c;.-Dressive  de-, 
tails  of  the  poem.  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti found  in  Drbussy  a  soul  as  sensi- 
tive to  beauty  as  his  own 

"Don  Quixote,"  a  virtuoso  tone  poem, 
shov/s  Strauss  at  his  best  and  at  his 
worst.  Composers  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  world  famous  novel  of 
Cervantes.  The  Knight  has  figured  both 
in  serious  and  comic  operas.  It  occurred 
to  Strauss  that  Don  (guixote  might  be 
portrayed  by  one  instrument;  Sanch'. 
Panza  by  another.  Strauss  undoubtedly 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  at  the 
thought  of  the  musical  representation  | 
cf  b^-a-a-ing  .sheep  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  a  wind  machine  i 
with  a  man  turning  the  crank  for  the  ' 
variation,  "The  Ride  Through  the  Air. " 
(The  sheep  did  not  baa  as-  unmista,ka 
bly  and  effectively  as  audiences  have ' 
heard  in  previous  performances.  No 
dovbt  the  excellent  players  resented  the 
I  ask  Strau.'^s  inflicted  on  them).  But 
there  are  fine  passages  in  the  work. 
When  Don  Quixote  speaks  nobly  of  the 
ideal,  Strauss  gives  him  noble  music, 
and  Strauss  has  seldom  written  more 
charming  music  than  for  the  long 
speech  of  Sancho  Panza  (how  musical- 
ly, how  exquisitely  Mr.  Lefranc  played 
it!).  One  might  ask.  however,  if  this 
music  is  in  Sancho  Panza 's  character  as 
Csrvantes  describes  it.  And  in  the  final 
music — the  disillusionment  of  Don 
Quixote  and  hLs  death— Strauss  attains 
an  emotional  height  without  straining 
and  exaggeration  that  is  seldom  found 
in  h's  instrumental  compositions  that 
forow.  Hearing  these  emotignal  sections, 
one  almost  forgets  the  imitative  and 
pictorinl  passfg.»s  of  the  work  which,  in 
spite  of  the  admirable  orchestral  per- 
formance and  thi  skilful  and  in'tel'igent 
playin",  of  Mr.  Eidetti  and  Mr.  Lefranc, 
seemed  too  long,  with  much  music  that 
is  cf  little  worth  and  interest. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next,  W03k  consis'cs  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  (the  Baoh  Cantata 
Club)  and  these  sob  .singers:  Mmes. 
Ehrhart  and  Murray;  Messrs.  Lautner 
and  McClosky. 

OLYMPI A  "aND~  UPTOWN 
"Local  Boy  Makes  Good" 

A  soreeii  oomedy  ailapted  from  the  jilay 
by  ttie  Nne-eiits.  fliiiitleri  "The  Poor  Nut": 
lb  l  ooted  by  Mervyii  I^e  Roy  and  presented  by 
Warner.s  with  the  lollowing  oast: 

.John  Miller  Joe  E.  Brown 

Julia  WiiUors   Dorothy  Lee 

Marjorio  Blake  Ruth  Hall 

.'<pike  Ho.M  Eddie  Woods 

Doe   Wade  Boteloi- 

Col.  Small  Williahi  Burross 

Wally  Pieroe  Edward  .1.  Niiiront 

Jaoltsoii   John  Harriiiyloii 

"The  Poor  Nut,"  popular  comedy  of 
several  years  ago,  written  by  J.  C. 
Nugent  ajid  his  son  Elliott,  for  the  use 
of  the  latter,  has  been  screened  once 
more,  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wide-mouthed  Joe  E.  Brown,  and  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  Olympia  and  Uptown 
Theatres  under  title  of  "Local  Boy 
Makes  Good."  It  is  all  about  college 
boys  and  girls,  and  there  isn't  a  class- 
room in  the  story  nor,  for  that  matter, 
a  football  game,  but  there  is  all  sorts 
of  comedy,  some  good,  some  not.  Mr. 
Brown  ceases  to  rely  wholly  upon  dis- 
mal howls  and  vacuous  stares  to  win  his 
laughs  and  not  infrequently  he  offers 
something  re.sembling  genuine  acting 
instead  of  a  circus  exhibition.  At  the 
end  he  breaks  away  from  the  director 
and  cuts  loo.se  in  his  familiar  style,  but 
even  then  his  clowning  may  well  be  for- 
gotten in  a  trick  bit  of  photography 
that  cau.ses  him  to  run  a  relay  race 
backward.  As  a  whole  the  film,  while 
no  strain  on  the  intelligence,  can  be 
counted  on  for  a  certain  amount  of 
entertainment. 

John  Miller,  a  shy  worm  of  a  botanist 
who  works  in  the  college  bookstore  and 
follows  hopefully  in  Burbank's  foot- 
steps, cherishes  a  romantic  devotion 
toward  a  fascinating  co-ed,  Julia  'Win- 
ters, who  studies  at  a  nearby  univer.sity. ' 
One  of  the  many  passionate  letters  he 
has  written  to  her  gets  mailed  by  acci- 
dent and  she  makes  a  special  trip  just 
to  see  so  fascinating  a  person.  Finding 
him  awkward,  bashful  and  unathletic. 
she  psychoanalyzes  him  to  make  him 
go  out  for  track.  After  a  great  deal  of 
urging  from  Julia  and  of  encourage- 
ment from  Mariorie  Blake,  who  work.s 
with  him  in  the  store,  John  reluctantly 
consents.  On  the  big  day  of  the  track 
meet  he  has  one  race  almost  cinched 
when  he  lets  the  chance  go.  owing  to 
his  fear  of  being  spiked  by  Spike  Hoyt, 
Julia's  fiance,  whom  .she  has  jilted  to 
become  engaged  to  John.  Berated  by 
the  coaches  and  the  rest  of  the  team, 
he  refuses  to  go  into  the  relay  race. 
Not  even  Julia  can  revive  his  flagging  ■ 
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spirits.    Finally  Marjorie  comes  to  the 
.  cscue,  kisses  him  soundly  and  fills  him 
,ith  rubbing  alcohol.    John  goes  out 
,n  thp  track  and  wins  the  race  after  an 
^-^ml^ing  series  of  antics,  and  returns  to 
X  bookstore  to  marry  Marjorie,  dus- 
^^fssins  the  bewildered  Julia-who  does 
nof  know  him  in  his  new  guise-as 
merely  an  episode.  —-cri 
Of  cour.se.  Joe  E.Brown  is  given  most 
of  the  pxture,  but  thero  is  i;oom-  fod 
f  word  of  praise  for  a  very  pretty  new^ 
^mer  Ruth  Hall,  who  plays  the  j.nder^ 
^aTding    Marjorie    with  considerable 
.-,tanaing    '■^'l'  vivacious  and 

Sv^poweiing^  usual,  does  well  enough 

NEWMAN  GIVES 


^  Xtie  Tlieatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


-story  and  rewanSaB  tne  einms  or -me 
plaj-ers.    This  play,  .shown  in  R 
15  years  ago.  is  the  third  and  mo-^ 
cessful  offering  of  the  National  o 
Theatre,  under  the  sponsorship  of  tnc 
Professional  Players.    Not  a  seat  was 
vacant  in  the  whole  theatre,  and  there 


Actors  and  actresses  In  yeai^  past  have  told  the  story  of  their  lives  to^i«^,!?ife"a'rte1''\ppfeciaU^ 
order  to  let  the  generations  to  come  know  how  greatly  they  were  valued  by  much  to  hope  *'^^Ji^^^*'j^  "^J^e  se^ 
their  contemporaries.   Some,  when  stage-folk  were  regarded  as  vagabonds,  o"^^Jj^°™*"p*^^*^Q^^^^^(^"  n^o%  , 
told  piteous  tales,  valuahje  records  for  the  student  of  the  drama  and  sociolo-  tip^^^Jv  ^  *f .^^^^l^^'j^^^;/^ 
gist  s^eiled  in  volume.  The  settings  were 

Sereral  volumes  of  memoirs  by  men  and  women  of  the  profession  have  ^™Pj^^5"'^3t' bS;  4^iere'lhe  ^u.! 
rwfflntay  been  published  in  England;  frank  and  entertaining  revelations  of  paniola  embarked  her  ruffianly  erew 
t«fefttrlcal  life  and  personal  character.  Then  the  American  librettist  Mr.  and^J^he  deck_^of^^the  ^ 
Harry  B.  Smith  has  publi.shed  his  reminiscences  through  Little,  Brown  the  pirates  mutinied  ^^^^^^^"^f^^^^ 
Si  Co..  "First  Nights  and  First  Editions";  for  Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  intrepid  fff^frkraerSandl.  There  were  shof.^ 
collector  of  rare  books  and  has  had  good  luck  in  the  pursuit.    His  book  and  ^^ouU^dur^g^ the^w^^ 

deserves  the  consideration  that  we  are  unable  to  pay  today.  greeted  the  repulse  of  the  pirates.  Com- 

 .  paring  the  book  with  the  play,  it  is  only 

!  mni^  W»  ^  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  has  given  her  name  as  the  title  to  her  volume.   "I       to  -'^e^-J-,^,  P/^^^^^^^^ 

inhh  Un  Lvna'Vi'sbe  has  no  inuslons  about  herself.  •  ^""^  for  the  actors,  a  more  ruffiar.. 

"I  am  the  type  of  woman  who  would  always  do  something  or  be  some-  ^^j^ch  of  pirates  never  sulked  tr. 
"  thing.  I  am  by  nature  energetic."  One  is  not  surprised  then  to  find  her  ex-  deck^of^  ^"^^^^^'^^"..aTo'f  '"5-^^  that 
claiming:  "I  wish  I  had  six  children."  ^hey  were  more  than  satisfactory.^  John 

"the  world's  worst  rehearser,"  which  reminds  us  that 


v/E  M.  Newman  skilfully  guided  a 
large  audience  about  the  city  of  Lon-| 
don  last  night  as  he  presented  his, 
fourth  and  next-to-coftcluding  travel- 
talk"  of  this  year's  series  at  Symphony 

^^^a"  large  audience  revisited  familiar 
scenes  and  renewed  acquaintanceships 
through  the  media  of  the  motion  and 
still  colored  pictures  and  the  clearly 
enunciated  explanations  of  Mr  New- 
man, as  he  showed  swift,  vivid  ghmp.ses 
of  "London  Life."  And  to  those  who, 
had  not  visited  London,  the  lecturer 
opened  new  vistas  of  thought  and  a 
fresh  desiie  to  wander  some  day  about 
the  streets  and  browse  amid  the  places 
of  historic  interest  that  abound  in  this 
old  yet  ever  new  city. 

Those  hterally  inclined  were  plea-sed 
that  Mr  Newman  saw  fit  to  mcHicif 
some  scenes  of  the  ■'Chcsliire  Cheese 
where  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  God-| 
smith  partook  of  aU  and  beef  pot-pie 
Some  undoubtedly  would  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  th-^atrical  life  in  and 
about  the  "Snho"  district  but  one  can- 
not very  well  cover  all  of  London  in 

""svnonvmous  with  thoughts  of  Lnn 
don  come  memories  of  Ti-atalgar  square 
and  fog.  thick,  wet,  pea-soup  fog  that 
seeped  through  wore. 
Thus  it  was  most  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Newman  should  commence  his  talk  oq 
"London  Life;;^wi^iLXiSWS.of  TrafalgaTJ 

square,  the  statue  of  Charles  I  and  th? 
"Strand  Glimpses  of  St.  Pauls  Cathe 
cuat  and  Temple  Church  were  followed 
bv  a  visit  to  the  Tower 

Then  a  brief  dip  into  the  East  enf, 
London's  poorer  quarter,  showing  Pe  ti- 
^at  lane  as  it  looks  on  a.  Sunday  mm  n- 
in<»  Ne-d  the  audience  visited  the  west 
rn"d  Park  lane,  and  the  smartest  Lon- 
don hotels.  Rotten  Ro^..7,i^  'ts  stnk- 
mgly  immaculate  individuals  /fn  pa 
•ade   was  followed  by  sceens  of  Ken 
Ismgion^nd  mu.,eums  in  the  vicinity. 
Picadillly  Circus,  Whitehall.  10  Down- 
ing street  homo  of  the  prime  mmisler 
iknd  Piobably  the  best  known  addre  s  » 
Uie  world.  Westminster  Abbey  a  n  ickot 
matrh  between  Eton  ana  Hauow  tnr 
I  ?^rne.s  tennis  at  Wimbledon,  and  « 

I  glimpses  of  rain  pQurinK  down  on  the 
;  it  v.  ended  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Newman  will  repeat  his  talk  on 
1  ondon  Life"  this  afternoon.  Ne\  week 
l  ESand  and  Wales."  the  coiic^uding 
■•tra^^el-talk"    of  this  sei^.es     w  11^^  be 

t;i',Tn.  vv . 


PLYMOUTH 
j  cttsiire  Island" 


She  says  she  is 

Mme.  Calve  once  spoke  of  herself  to  us  as  "the  despair  of  conductors."  Miss 
Cooper  says  her  girlish  marriage  was  a  mistake;  nor  is  she  "a  great  reader." 
She  refers  to  the  "boy  critics '  of  the  dra,ma. 

"I  choose  to  play  very  much  as  I  choose  a  house  to  live  in,  by  instinct. 
I  know  when  I  have  read  a  play  whether  I  can  do  it  or  not.  ...  I  have 
never  turned  down  a  play  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  successful  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  bad  play." 

She  put  £400  into  Somerset  Maugham's  "The  Letter"  when  she  produced 
it  She  made  £40,000  out  of  it.  Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier  missed  the  chance  of 
producing  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney"  because  he  feU  asleep  when  It  was 
read  to  him.  Miss  Cooper  admits  she  cannot  stand  having  a  play  read  to 
her. 

"The  public  may  come  to  see  me,  but  they  would  not  come  to  see  me  if  I 
did  not  give  them  a  good  play.  Every  one  wants  good  value  for  their  money 
There  never  was  a  bad  play  written  that  was  a  lasting  success.  One 


ShPllie  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
his  deceptively  bluff,  genial  and  smis:^ 
John  Silver,  and  Preston  Dawson's  J." 
Hawkins  was  a  perfect  picture  of  Sit - 
venson's  sturdy,  attractive  boy. 


The  next  play,  to  be  given  on  Jan 
is  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella."     E.  L.  H 

BRATTI.K  H.\LL 
"When  H  e  Dead  Auaken" 

»  (Iram.ilio  epilosiie  in  lhre«  aot«  b.v 
HpnOr.kTh«  M:  nr.t  A.nnri.  an  ,.rCKl;..^.on  at 
11,..     Kiii.  k.-l-"  Tt  .  .1-        >  ^ 

,M;ir,  h     7.      '  ' 
Oiirothy  D" 
Ifa.linu-  ml-  • 


M  - 


.\1 

Kli'im. 


1:  1  lUiiy 


1  KiilM'k. 


 El  o  .  ■ 


thr  hcar'k'iilerii...  D*^ 

isler  i>(  Meroy  

Ibsen's  plai-s  have  a  way  ot  .um- 
landing  attention,  no  matter  how  oD- 
ure  their  meaning  may  be.  and  h.s 


.  .  .  There  never  was  a  bad  play  written  mat  was  a  la^^uug  ^u^^--  ,  V  F^",  "  k  •  when  We  Dead  Awaken- 
of  the  penalties  of  our  profession  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  up  than  it  is  to  i|^^t^^^°';^'p,ij;  the  rule.  The  Studio 
 i_  *v,->..„         cTofHntr  tbprp  is  not  .SO  hard  as  the  staying  there.  Di.T.*r<:  members  and  stuttenis  of  E^a 


^i,,^' TSaWuey :Ki;*-;;;!;, 


Itii-   Prolf ssi""'!' 
Tlio.ili-*.  Sannil- 
inc  cast  :  _ 
(  ;,pt.  Bill.v  Ben 

( ;  i  i!.v   

.[(■yce  .  .  

"Mrs.  H!iwk\ii 
.1 
I) 

Sfi  

Blacli  noe  

BUnd  Ppw.   . . . . . . 

Ui-.iPl  Hands  

Gi-o«s  Mfrry.,  

Umn   Johii  Stiver 

O.ipt.  Smollett  

Dirk  

.'VndPix'n  

Moisati  i... 

Arrow   

Ben  tl\MUi 


Players,  at  .ihc  P-,  ,,,,„, 
morninit  with  Ihc  lollow 


■Molvin  Fox 
'■'.'.'.  Kay  Rolliii 
.\rth"r  dP  AiiKCbs 
.Kati-  Conwiiy 


remain  there.  The  getting  there  is  not  so  hard  as  the  staying  there. 

She  has  good  stories  to  tell.  Mr.  Lonsdale  once  said  to  a  man  he  disliked: 
"A  Happy  New  Year  to  you— but  only  one." 

Miss  Cooper  says  that  Seymour  Hicks  "has  reduced  more  actresses  to 
tears  and  more  actors  to  blasphemy  than  any  one  else  on  the  stage."  Ah,  the 
fleeting  years— we  remember  him  coming  to  this  country  for  the  first  time 
as  an  actor  in  the  Kendals'  company.  He  has  now  come  out  with  "Acting: 
A  Book  for  Amateurs,"  and  thus  takes  revenge  on  audiences  that  may  notjl 
have  appreciated  him  as  fully  as  he  thinks  he  deserved.  He  certainly  has 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Americans.  "Why,  then,  this  nasty  fling?-"The 
stage  must  stand  sentinel  against  slang  and  slovenliness,  else  will  our  chil- 
dren grow  up  steeped  in  Americanisms,  and  wonder  why  Dr.  Johnson  troubled 
to  compile  such  an  inaccurate  dictionary.  The  American  language  is  delight- 
ful in  many  respects  ...  but  it  should  be  learned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  and  studied  as  carefully  as  French  or  Italian." 

He  thinks  well  of  his  profession  as  a  road  to  happiness.  "The  actor  s  lack 
of  business  capacity  for  which  by  a  phlegmatic  and  well-ordered  and  duU 
world  they  are  so  often  blamed,  is  their  charm  and  chief  attraction.  The 
actor,  believe  me,  gets  more  happiness  out  of  his  phUosophic  anxiety  than 
the  rich  man  from  his  smug  security." 

Here  are  extracts  from  his  advice:  "No  real  actor  Is  ever  natural  on  ttoe 
stage.  They  only  pretend  to  be  natural." 

"The  study  of  voice  production  would  kill  the  greatest  actor  who  ever 
.  lived." 

*(  "Always  have  'God  Save  the  King'  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  eve- 
» ning,  and  thfen  you  can  be  sure  that  the  public  will  stand  for  anything." 

Add  superstitions:  'Whistling  at  a  rehearsal  and  the  humming  of  the 
"Macbeth"  music  are  thought  to  queer  a  new  play. 

One  learns  from  Whitford  Kane's  "Are  "We  All  Met?"  that  shortly  before 
the  war  he  came  to  the  United  States  hoping  to  found  an  Irlsh-Amencan 
theatre.  He  learned  that  America  preferred  "Abie's  Irish  Rose." 

He  was  chosen  a  professor  by  the  University  of  Washington.  Why? 
"I  saw  you  years  ago  in  "Lonesome  Like,'  and  I've  never  forgotten  you 
said  Prof.  Lovejoy.  "But,"  I  replied,  "I  played  a  half-wit  boy  in  that  play." 
'     "Exactly.  "We  need  more  charming  half-wits  in  the  universities." 

"Of  his  histrionic  experience  Mr.  Kane  is  a  Jack  Point  with  a  tale  to 
tell,  and  If  there  is  a  moral  to  his  tale  it  is  that  the  more  the  stage  changes 
the  more  it  is  the  sanie  tiling."   Mr.  Kane  remembers  Basil  Dean  as  "an 
ambitious  youth  who  used  to  make  countless  faces  at  himself  in  his  dressing 
room  mirror  while  in  fun  he  repeated  the  phrase  'I  will  succeed.'  " 


■am.i.  and 
•ipart.  She 
.       V  .11  give  her 
.-embodied  art 
sradually  unfolds 


Clifford  .\dami 
'.■  Basil  a'  BP<  U<n 
,  Robert  dc  1- ny 
.John  df  AnB\-ti^ 
...Jolin  Shilli' 
.William  l.ovejiii 

 Philip  -M'MH, 

.Morsran  Dcllii:ii 
...  .\llcn  Broi.i. 
...William  Kc'N 
.  Basil  a'  Bpi  I;''  ' 


"Treasure  island."  delight  of  .smaU  ■ 
bovrno  less  than  of  then-  elders,  wild  y 
fxi  iting.   picturesque  romance   of  pi- 
rate gold  and  bold  'I'iventurers  was  pre- 
sented yesterday  morning  at  the  P  >m 
out  Theatre  before  an  audience  notable 
It  onlv  lor  its  size  but  also  for  the  , 
uTsiasm  \vitli  which  it  followed  the 


A  dinner  was  given  in  howr  of  Miss  Ciceley  Hamilton  In  ^  "  don.  It 
must  have  been  a  joyous  occasion  for  the  question  was  raised  wa-s 
the  first  bedroom  scene  in  modern  drama? 

Miss  Lena  Ashwell  claimed  that  Miss  Hamilton's  play,  Dian..  .  Dob- 
son's,  which  she  presented  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  in  1908.  contained  the 
first.  "We  had  great  difficulties  in  rehearsal,"  she  said,  "becau.se  it  was  the; 
first  play  with  a  bedroom  scene  in  which  everybody  really  undressed  and 
went  to  bed." 

"It  was  said  to  be  a  certain  failure,  partly  because  of  this  and  partly 
because  'nobody  wanted  to  hear  about  shopgirls.'  It  was  a  success,  and  the 
play  Is  now  dated  because  of  its  success  in  combating  the  conditions  in 
which  shopgirls  lived." 


i  no  exception    , 

■e-lawrs.  members  and  students  of  E^a 
Le  Gallienne  s  Civic  Repertory  The.(..< 
presented   this   play   at  Brattle  !vv 
Cambridge,  last  night  and  ' 
and   a.oused  considerab 
their  resurrection  of  a  ~ 
oslty.    "When  We  Dead  Awa . 
strange  affair,   filled   with  ■ 
and  with  the  '^f  ,  . 

people  toward  ~   they  din  . 

desire  and  yet  :  ;.preher.ri  . 

central  figure,  Rub-  k.  ..s  a  .sculi  ■ 
voars  before  the  play  opens,  ■ 
elled    a    marvelous  figure 
brovight  him  fame  and  fortune.  H.ippi- 
ncss    however.  wa.«  not   included,  for 
Rubek's  wife  was  a  -  but  snallow 

being,  unable  to  s): 
they  are  drifting  h 
longs  for  a  man 
somethmg  besides  ri 
The  play,  ai  it 
reveals  to  Rubek  and  Maia.  his  wife 
consciousness  that  they  aw.  In  a  - 
dead,  that  thev  must  r.-v  ;''^  •■  'v  •  • 
and  find  tnie  hfe.   To  t: 
life  comes  in  the  shape  r 
man.     To  Rubek  >  ; 
Irene,  who  had  ser- 
the  great  statue,  i: 
the  time,  she  had  ne\i>i  loig n'. 
cool  dismissal  of  her.  and  brooding  u. 
his  crueltv.  upon  the  ultimate  fut.  ..> 
of  an  art  which  Ignores  the  soul  oi 
things,  she  has  been  for  a  time  out 
of  hM  mind.    Ru  -       ■    '  "      "  ' 
more.  Is  sei/ed  w 
rudely  awakenod. 
uncertainty,  with 
the  unreality  of  h. 

th;\t  by  arousing  h< .   

noring  It.  he  destroyed  u:  th.u 
purposes  she  is  dead.    Her  life  - 
leaving  him  ha,<  been  one  of  sh;i  n. 
she  has  destroyt-d  other  lives  by  ih< 
beauty  Rubek  would  not  s»>e 

The  last  act  fi^-^' 
Rubek  and  Irfiic 
hunter,  scaling  th. 
search  of  some  unknot . 
Ing  an  understanding, 
downward  again  to  th' 
curltv  of  the  valley,  w 
Irene  climb  orward  and 
death  in  thr  ;  ■       '  > 
final  t.ib'i.-n; 
who  h.id  brvv 

Ing  alone  in  tae  icy  wiuste.  ana  .. 


-^nnain  falVs,  she  speaks  her  fir.t  v 

••Pax  vobiscum.  ' 

interpreted  as  the 

they  seem  lo  stigg 

Unquishmi-nt  of  p; 

any  save  a. divine 

^je  problems  of  w\>. 

Snd  trixnsnguratioiv;^*  ^  " 


iirju'rTiii'inTiiiiiiiiim'ni 


So  it  seems  that  Mr.  Gillette  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  hardy 
•ewellers  to  the  stage.  FarewelUng  is  such  sweet  sorrow.     •  ' 

We  hapi^ned  to  pick  up  a  few  days  ago  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
n  of  Dec  12  1927,  describing  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  farewell  concert. 
4«  was  robed  in  white,  wearing  "a  garland  of  decorations'";  she  sang,  she 
Ijk'e.  she  was  "overcome  by  emotion."  "Taps"  was  follotved  by  her  singirn; 
'he  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

'   She  has  undergone  successfully  the  emotional  experience  of  many  fare- 
Is  since  1927. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Mendum  writes  to  The  Herald: 

"*I  see  by  the  papers,'  as  Dooley  used  to  say,  that  opinions  have  been 
>ked  as  to  the  'best  play  ever  written.'  Many  have  replied,  modestly  enough, 
iving  their  personal  preferences  without  attempting  to  make  assertions. 

"I  think  it  was  in  the  late  Seventies  that  our  family  saw  'Our  Boys'  at 
he  Boston  Museum.  I  think  it  was  put  on  by  the  company  who  produced 
in  England.   Of  all  the  plays  I  have  ever  seen,  if  I  could  see  agam  but 
le,  I  should  choose  'Our  Boys';  if  it  could  be  acted  as  well  as  those  actors 
the  Seventies." 
Another  correspondent  writes: 

"Some  time  ago  I  read  in  The  Herald  a  review  6f  a  book  on  old-time 
gers.  WhUe  I  am  not  in  any  sense  musical,  there  is  one  musical  mcident 
my  life  that  stays  with  me,  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  give  undue  signifi- 
ice  to  an  incident  that  happened  nearly  60  years  ago. 
.','Some  time  in  the  1870s  New  York  city  gave  a  great  musical  festival, 
d  there  was  imported  from  Germany  a  soprano  named  Psitka  Leutner 
ly  own  faulty  spelling)  at  the  much  advertised  tremendous  cost  of  two 
ousand  dollars.  After  the  festival  Mme.  Leutner  gave  but  one  appearance 
America— at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn.   It  was  my  privilege  to 
!ar  her  on  that  occasion.  It  was  a  very  hot  night  and  I  had  a  seat  within, 
y,  fifty  feet  of  ^e  singer— that  is,  with  a  considerable  number  of  others 
I  a  curbstone  in  an  alley  back  of  the  academy.  The  doors  back  stage  were 
ide  open  for  air,  and  all  I  can  remember  of  her  performance  seems  to  be 
lat  on  her  high  notes  it  was  hard  to  say  when  they  ceased.  Madame  Leut- 
er's  name  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  great  smgers  of  that  age  in  your 
sview.   Was  she  one  of  them?" 

Minna  Peschka-Leutner  was  bom  at  Vienna  In  1839.  She  died  at  Weis- 
jaden  in  1890.  Making  her  debut  at  Breslau  in  1856,  she  was  engaged  at 
Jie  Dessau  Opera  until  she  married  the  Viennese  physician  Dr.  Peschka. 
vhen  she  left  the  stage  for  some  time.  Having  appeared  occasionally  at 
he  Vienna  Opera,  she  was  engaged  as  prima  donna  at  Darmstadt,  but  her 
brilliant  years  were  at  the  Leipsic  Opera  (1868-1876),  singing  also  in  con- 
cert halls.  She  was  afterward  at  Hamburg,  then  (1883)  Cologne. 

We  heard  her  here  at  Gilmore's  .second  Peace  Jubilee  in  1872.  She  had 
a  powerful  voice,  florid  executiton,  brilliant  "top  notes."  The  music  she  sang 
did  not  call  for  emotion  or  finesse. 


William  J.  Henderson,  the  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun  wrote  a  | 
few  days  ago: 

"There  are  too  many  music  students,  too  many  teachers,  too  many  con- 
servatories and  too  few  openings  for  the  graduates.  There  are  too  many 
concerts  and  recitals  by  hopeless  mediocrities  who  beg  and  cry  for  'con- 
structive criticism.'  This  means  criticism  which  may  help  them  to  bam- 
boozle th^  public  into  accepting  them  as  accomplished  artists.  Ballyhoo 
advertising  filled  with  misquotations  from  newspaper  comments,  are  spread 
over  the  country.  All  of  which  does  not  the  least  good  to  the  art  or  to  the 
business  of  music.  Abral^am  Lincoln  long  ago  told  why. " 

HAROLD  BAUER  P^he  "DavlTand  GoTiatn'  ol  "KUiuiciu 

[arold  Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  f  is  one  of  a  set  of  six  Biblical  sonatas 
T„,.rio„  vpstpi-dav  aftemoon  To  t^e  greatest  harpsichord  composer 
Jordan  hall  y^^^^^^  .*^^f;"°°";,  J,"    before  Bach;  the  old  Cantor  of  Leipsic 

I  for  he  ]  ose  to  this  honored  post)  may 
have  regarded  them  as  a  pious  as  well 
a-,  a  musical  exercise.  The  eight  move- 
ments of  this  delightful  piece  of  early 
program  music  represent  very  unmis- 
takeably  the  various  phases  of  tiie  epic 
encounter  and  the  personalities  of  the 


audience  which  filled  the  hall  he 
yed  the  lollowing  generous  program: 
-■Yanck-Bauer,  Choral,  A  minor, 
ittheson,  Air  with  Variations— mln 
;.  Kuhnau,  David  and 
:opin,  Sonata,    B  minor 


Goliath.  : 
Brahms,  i 

tevmezzo.  E  flat  minor,  Rhapsody  in 
flat.   Schubert,  Impromptu.  G  flat, 
humann,  Novellette  in  D.  Ravel,  La 
illee  des  Cloches.   Debussy,  Polssons 
ir,  Albeniz,  El  Albaicin. 
It  was  good  to  see  so  large  an  audi- 
ice  gathered  together  to  enjoy  the 
aylng  of  an  artist  so  well-rounded. 
k  so  modest  as  is  Mr.  Bauer— playing 
mature  in  thought  and  feeling,  in 
hich  the  technical  resources  are  so 
ried  and  so  aptly  applied  to  the  style 
uQ  purport  of  the  music  in  hand.  The 
logram  was  itself  .such  as  to  arouse 
iterest.    The  organ  music  of  Cesar 
'ranck.  who.se  A  minor  Choral  opened 
concert,  is  little  known  to  concert 
jjsnces.   Mr.  Bauer  performed  a  use-  i 
r  service  in  transcribing  to  the  piano 
highly  characterLstic  piece  of  it,  in 
,tch   after  a  solemn  Introduction,  a 
ioTale  tune  Is  richly  decorated  and 
telopod   with   the  typical  "mystic" 
;romati<asni  of  Franck,  to  be  built  up 
B,  sonorous  climax  of  much  grandeur, 
p.  Bauer's  transcription  seemed  ad-' 
irable,  his  playing  of  it  was  brilliant, 
there  must  have  been  a  few  listen- 
Who  cast  wistful  glances  toward  the 
gan  pipes  that  stood  silent  in  the 
background.   It  was  interesting  to  hear 
lie  pleasant  little  air  and  variations  by 
lohann  Mattheson    Jfamous    for  his 
friendship,  and  still  more  so  for  his 


I,.,  with  Handel).  Mr.  Bauer  toned 
V,"'  "'s  playing  to  resemble  the  gentle 
KHi?  °'  "''^  clavier,  without  fall- 
into  the  error  of  making  it  too 

„  staccato  Where  the  mus:c  at 
,Mk  swelled,  into  the  grandeur  of 

■onp  ^-uh'^  V^^'^*?  *  deHciite  fullness 
"^one  without  noise. 


antagonists.  The  "stamping  and  chal- 
lenging" of  Goliath  remind  ohe  of  Wag- 
ner's giants  in  the  "Rhinegold,"  Th?re 
is  a  pastoral  tune  for  David,  The  battle 
i-i  violent;  the  flight  of  the  fatal  stone 
is  an  upward  glissando;  the  fall  and 
death  of  the  giant  are  tragic.  The  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  the  Philistines,  pur- 
sued by  the  victorious  Israelites,  is 
charmingly  depicted.  The  jubilation  of 
the  victors  ends  the  tale.  Strauss  has 
been  far  less  successful  than  Kuhnau 
in  ma'jing  his  meaning  clear;  he  has 
often  been  less  musical,  Mr.  Bauer 
played  the  sonata  with  humor  and  great 
skill. 

He  gave  a  dramatic  but  finely  con- 
trolled and  balanced  performance  of 
Chopin's  B  minor  sonata,  interesting  in 
c'etail  and  strongly  knit  as  a  whole. 
Equally  successful  with  Brahms  and 
with  the  charming  G  flat  Impromptu 
of  Schubeit  (which  makes  the  parent- 
.^ge  of  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  Without 
Words"  so  obvious*,  he  ga''e  strength 
and  point  to  Schumann's  rambling 
Novellette  in  D, 

The  infinitely  delicate  handling  of 
contrastec-  sonorities  and  the  power  of 
pictorial  suggestion  shown  in  the  im- 
pressionistic pieces  of  Debussy  and 
Ravel,  the  equally  admirable  but  very 
different  tone-painting  in  the  Spanish 
impre.ssionisin  of  Albeniz,  gave  further 
proof  of  Mr,  Bauer's  imaginative  sym- 
pathy and  of  his  extraordinary  complete 
control  of  his  medium.  He  was  ap- 
plauded with  enthusiasm  and  persis- 
jlence. 


CONCERTS  OF  THb  vvi:.EK 
Sunday:  Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  see  special  no- 
tice. 

Boston  public  library,  8  P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  Annetta  Blagl,  soprano;  Dalma 
Carli,  soprano;  Alfredo  Fondacaro, 
pianist;  Millie  Hurst,  accompanist, 

Foi-d  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Mae  T.-ylor, 
ccloratiua  soprano;  Samuel  Gardiner, 
a,ccompanist. 

Old  South  Meetmg  House  forum,  3:15 
P.  M.  Myrtle  Jordan  trio.  Schubert, 
ballet  music  from  "Rosamunde." 
Schumann,  Nachtstueck.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Caprice  on  Spanish 
Themes. 

Monday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  SCc  special 
notice. 

Tuesday:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.'M.  Eliza- 
beth Cushman,  soprano.  Lulli,  Arioso 
de  Medee.  Chant  de  Venus  from 
"Thesee."  Brahms,  O  wusst  ich  doch 
denWegzuruck;  Das  Madden  Spricht. 
Tchaikovsky,  Inmitten  des  Balles; 
Warum?  Haydn,  Del  mio  core  from 
"Orfeo."  Duparc,  L'Invitation  an 
Voyage;  Chanson  triste.  Songs  of  the 
Hebrides  arr.  by  Kennedy-Praser.  The 
Troutling  of  the  Secret  Well,  A 
Chummg  Lilt,  Kishmul's  Galley. 
Songs  of  Yuletide:  Montani,  In  Prae- 
sepio,  Text,  from  a  17th  century 
"Laude  Spirituale":  Noel.  Novelets 
(an-,  by  Roques).  Sicilian  folk  song, 
Weihnacht.  A.  Adam,  O  Holy  Night 
(with  organ). 

Miss  Cushman  at  the  age  of  10 
began  the  study  of  the  piano;  her 
vocal  training  when  she  was  15.  For 
the  past  live  years  her  home  has  been 
in  New  York  where  she  continued  to 
study  the  art  of  singmg.  One  sum- 
mer was  spent  at  the  Fontamebleau 
School  of  Music  where  she  studied 
composition.  In  1926  her  "Agnus 
Dei"  for  mixed  voices  was  performed 
at  the  Festival  of  American  compos- 
ers at  Fontainebleau. 
Wednesday:  Hotel  Statler,  11  A.  M. 
Claudia  Muzio,  soprano.  See  special 
notice.  Jordan  hall,  8:30  P.  M„  David 
McClosky,  baritone.  Howard  Slayman, 
accomF^anist.  Pfitzner,  Der  Gaertner; 
Immeleisen  wird  mein  Schlummer; 
Gegenliebe.  Wolf,  Reim;  Seidenschu' 
ueber  Leisten  von  Gold;  Flieg  hin, 
mein  Kiel!  Reger,  In  einem  Rosen- 
gaertelein;  Hans  und  Grete;  Friede. 
Fesca,  Die  letzte  Fahrt;  Waer  meine 
Seele  doch  ein  Lied;  Schiflerlied, 
Endicott,  Before  the  Prison  Windows, 
Foote,  Lilac  Time,  Roper.  When  I  am 
Dead.  Converse,  Love's  Homing.  Ben- 
nett, The  Guitar  Player.  Blacky,  O 
Were  My  Love  Yon  Lilac  Fair, 
j  Krasner,  Joy. 
Thursday,  Jordan  hall,  8:45  P.  M.  How- 
ard Goding.  pianist.  Brahms,  Inter- 
1  Mezzo,  op.  118,  No.  1.  Mozart,  Sonata 
I  C  major.  Schumann,  Symphonic 
Studies.  Scriabin,  Sonata,  No.  4,  F 
.=;harp  majc»,  Sfetie,  third  Gymro- 
pedie.  Debussy,  Minstrels.  Grtffes,  The 
1    Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  Chopin 

Polonaise,  F  sharp  minor,  op,  44, 
Friday— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
Boston  University,  29  Exeter  street, 
'i    8:15.  Boston  University  orchestra. 
Saturday — Symphony  hall,  8:15.  Repe- 
tition of  Friday's  Symphony  concert, 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

GIGLI  SINGSTt  \ 
GARDEN  TONIGHT 

The  program  for  the  second  of  ths 
series  of  Civic  Symphony  concerts  to- 
niKht  in  the  Boston  Garden  mcludes 
three  selections  by  Beniamino  GigU, 
premier  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  in  addition  to  a  concert  by., 
the  105-piece  Civic  Symphony  orchestra, 
Thompson  Stone,  conductor.  The  pro;- 
gram  follows:  ,  ^  _    „  -Rneiev 

Overture  to  Taiinnauser.  ,  ,  . .  ■  tr^rWrt 

Selection:  "Babes  in  Toyland'V  .  , . -.■H^rben 
Overt'.r"  "Merry  Wives  oJ  Windsor  .Ni.ola, 

"La  Donna  6  mobile"  Irom  "RigoVelto"  00^^. 
overture,  Mr&\f  iJUemW; 


s.  s. 


THE  HARVA 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  conductec 
by  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison,  gave  its 
only  Boston  concert  of  the  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  hall. 
Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano,  was  the 
assisting  artist.  The  Glee  Club  sang  the 
following  choral  pieces:  Beethoven, 
Hallelujah  Chorus;  Palestrinii,  Adora- 
mus  te;  Morley,  Fire,  Fire,  My  Heart; 
Byrd  I  Will  Not  Leave  You  Comfort- 
less; English  folk  songs:  Gently, 
Johnny,  My  Jingalo;  The  Foggy  Dew; 
Spanish  Ladies;  Brahms,  Der  Gang  zum 
Llebchen;  Sullivan,  Choruses  from  "The 
Mikado";  Willan,  Border  Ballad;  Faure,  j 
Two  Choruses  from  the  "Requiem";  I 
Bach.  To  Thee  Alone  Be  Glory.  Miss  | 


Vreeland  sang  the  folfowlhg  airs  nu.ci 
songs;  MoiZart,  L'amcro,  saro  costaiitc 
'from  "II  Re  Pastoi-c") ;  Gluck,  Vlciii 
che  poi  sereno  (from  "Semiramlde") ; 
Schubert,  Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felscn; 
Ravel,  Vocalise:  Faure,  Larmes;  De- 
bussy, Cost  I'extase  langoureuse;  Head 
A  Piper;  Bax.  Cradle  Song;  Edna  Rosa- 
lind Park,  The  Romaika. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  concert  that  the 
Glee  Club  and  its  distinguished  di- 
rector offered  their  audience.    It  cov- 
ered an  extensive  gamut  of  musical 
styles  and  yet  was  no  hodge-podge  of 
unrelated  scraps.   The  chorus,  although 
m  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be  no 
assembly  of  trained  musicians  or  fine 
voices,  and  despite  an  occasional  de-  I 
feet  of  balance  due  to  paucity  of  re-  ' 
sonant  tenors,  sang  with  all  the  deli-  ' 
cate  precision  and  fine  shading  that  i 
pr,  Davison  so  miraculously    obtains  ' 
from  his  singers,  and  with  perhaps  more  i 
than  usual  vitality.   They  passed  easily  ' 
from  the  hearty  German  counterpoint 
of  a  Hallelujah  chorus  of  Beethoven's  ! 
to  the  more  contained  devotional  ecs-  • 
tacy,  the  more  subtly  flowing  transi- 
tions of  an  "Adoramus  te"  of  Pales-  ; 
trina,  to  which  they  gave  a  beautifully 
blended  softness  of  tone.    With  equal  ; 
skill  they  managed  the  quick,  light  ex-  I 
changes  of  Morley's  vivacious  madrigal 
and  the  rich,  serious  beauty  of  a  motet 
■  °y  ^yra.    For  the  choral  arrangements 
of  three  delightful  English  folk  songs 
I —arrangements  that  were    in  them- 
j  selves  beautiful  and  admirably  in  char- 
acter—it must  be  presumed  that  Dr. 
Davison  himself  is  to  be  thanked.  Each, 
in  its  own  manner,  was  excellently  sung. 
Brahms's  "Gang  zum  Llebchen"  proved 
to  be  a  choral  version  of  one  of  the 
Waltzes  Op.  39.     It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  a  set  of  choruses  from  the  "Mi- 
kado" of  Gilbert  and  SulUvan,    It  in- 
cluded some  things  that  were  not  orig- 
inally choral  and  one  that  was  only 
choral  in  part  but  the  change  did  no 
harm,  except  to  the  madrigal  "Brightly 
Dawns  Our  Wedding  Day,"  which  de- 
mands the  peculiar  charm    of  solo 
voices.  ^        ^  V.  -  , 

Of  the  two  choruses  from  Gabriel 
Faure's  "Requiem"  the  "Agnus  Dei" 
gave  the  stronger  support  to  those  who 
consider  Faure  to  have  been  a  truly 
great  composer.  TJjis  is  music  ex- 
quisitely expressive,  totally  free  from 
the  synthetic  fragrance  that  disfigures 
much  French  church  music;  it  is  of 
ecclesiastical  flavor  yet  highly  per- 
sonal and  sincere. 

The  delicately  vivid  contrasts  of  color 
and  mood  suggested  by  the  words  of 
the  mass  are  attained  without  the- 
atricality. The  quiet  exaltation  of  the 
"In  Paradisum"  has  its  charm  also, 
but  not  the  undeniable  gemus  of  the 
"Agnus  Dei."  The  performance,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  organ  and  harp 
(Bernard  Zighera,  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  being  the  harpist), 
was  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

Miss  Vreeland's  clear,  agile  and  lovely 
voice,  used  with  fine  skill  and  guided 
by  a  musical  taste  such  as  few  singers 
seem  to  possess,  made  her  singing  of 
airs  from  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Schubert  a 
joy  such  as  the  concert  hall  does  not 
often  afford.  Nor  was  hers  a  coldly 
correct  classicism  of  style,  but  an  ex- 
pressive graceful,  and  sparkling  re- 
sponse to  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  music. 
While  she  dealt  hardly  less  worthily 
with  the  modern  songs  that  completed 
her  program,  yet  it  is  the  delicious 
freshness  of  her  singing  of  the  older 
music,  to  which  the  quality  of  her  voice 
is  peculiarly  suited,  that  lingers  chiefly 
in  the  memory.  She  was  applauded 
with  enthusiastic  warmth. 

For  Mr,  Davison,  also,  and  his  sing- 
ers there  was  a  well-deserved  ovation. 

S.  B. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"A  House  Divided" 

A  screen  fliamn  aiianted  by  John  B- 
Clvmer  and  Dale  van  Every  from  the  story 
bv  Olive  Edens.  onlitlcd:  "Heart  and  Hand  : 
dialogue  by  .Iihn  Huston:  directed  by  Will- 
iam Wyler  and  presemed  by  Universal  with 
■the  following:  east: 

Seth  Law  W.-Jter  Huston 

Malt  Law   Kent  Doiiflass 

Ruth  Evans  Holon  Chandler 

Story  and  acting  of  superior  quality 
are  essential  to  a  picture  which  has 
only  three  principal  characters.  Both 
are  present  in  this  grim  tale  of  trugedy. 
splendidly  produced  by  Universal  and 
directed  by  William  Wyler  with  strong 
suggestiveness  of  the  imaginative  quali- 
ties of  the  late  Frank  Mu^-nau.  The 
scene  is  said  to  be  laid  on  on  island 
off  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  might  as 
easily  have  been  set  about  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  The  thre-?  cb.iracters 
are  Seth  Law.  a  ruthless  two-fisted 
fisherman,  his  son  Matt,  who  dreads  the 
sea  and  would  be  a  farmer,  and  Ruth 
Evans,  a  slip  of  a  girl,  cnc  of  six 
df  ughters  of  a  Minnesota  fanner  wbo 
lw.s  answered  an  adv€:-tisement  iu 
"Heart  and  Hand,"  a  .natrimonial 
agency's  magazine,  and  is  thiown  into 
a  drama  which  must  spell  doom  for  one 
of  the  three.  It  is  a  plot  of  primitive 
passions,  but  it  Is  built  sturdily,  block  . 
by  block.  Its  speech  is  that  of  lonely, 
unlettered  fisherfolk,  its  action  dirf^t  I 
and  often  violent:.  The  photography  wr  - 


As 


cinatine  and  trutWul  in  every  detail. 

The  picture  opens  on  an  unusual, 
sombre  key.   We  see  Seth  Law  Matt 
and  the  villagers  bearing  a  coffin  from 
LaWs  boat  to  U^e  little  cemetery  on  the 
mainland.    They   are   burying  coldly, 
with  no  sottening  rites,  the  woman  wHo 
had  been  wife  and  mother  to  these 
two  men.   They  turn  at  once  to  a  dance 
hall,  where  Seth  forces  young  Matt  to 
drink  and  dance.  Matt  rebeU.  is  floo>^ed 
and  earned  out  by  Seth.  Jhey  try  to 
keen  house,  with  Matt  as  cook.'  He  is  as 
bad^at  that  as  he  is  as  a  fisherman.  So 
^Si  forces  Matt  to  answer  ari  adver- 
tLsement  m  "Heart  and  Hand  a^^^^ 
Ruth  Evans,  as  Proxy  for  the  wigma 
correspondent,  arrives  In  due  tune  At 
once  attracted  to  silent,  diffident  Matt 
she  ftars  the  father,  yet  consents  to 
fhasty  marriage  with  him  The  gland- 
ers are  summoned,  there  is  a  drunken 
orgy  and  seth  attempts  to  enter  Ruth  s 
rolm  after  she  had  repented  her  foUy 
and  would  escape.  In  a  fierce  fight  wUh 
Matt,  Seth  crashes  through  a  balus 
trade  to  the  floor  below  and  is  so  m 
jSed  that  he  loses  the  use  o:  h^  le|s_ 
Mntf    and   Ruth   become   the  wage- 
Earners'  while  Seth,  in  his  wheel  chair^ 
■  mends  nets.    One  stormy  night,  tne 
Mouthful  lovers  plan  to  escape^  are  coi- 
nered  by  Seth.    Another  teirific  fig m 
be  ween  the  two  men  occurs,  while  Ruth 
flees  to  the  boat,  which  parts  its  Imej 
and  drifts  to  sea  and  on  to  a  ledge^ 
lelh  lashed  to  his  seat,  rows  out  with 
Matt  in  the  bow    Matt  If ai«  oveTboard 
rescues  Ruth  and  turns  to  see  the  punt 
overturned.  Seth,  callously  cruel  all  his 
Ufe,  iiad  had  his  one  exalted  moment, 

""L'^'hS  portrays  this  man  with 
Inexorable  power  and  honesty.  It  might 
well  be  claimed  that  this  is  one  of  the 

;  finest  screen  performances  he  has  ever 
given.  Mr.  Douglass  as  t)}e  finer-fibred 

I  Matt,  is  admirable,  and  Miss  Chandler 

'adds  another  tremulous  charactenza- 
tion  to  her  already  notable  list.  A 
Souse  Divided"  is  such  a  rarity  in  the 
current  round  of  motion  pictures  that 
it  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  ap- 
preciate a  well-told  tale.      W.  E.  G. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
•Compromised" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  story  pV,l!l 
iriiip»>i>ald-  d  rcrtp'1  by  John  Adoin  <wi  in' 

by  Fim  National  Pictures  with  the 
following  cast:  Hobart 

Ann  1   Y\nn  I^>uii 

lohTBmok     ■  •.•.■.•.■.■...■Claude  '  G.Uu.Kwatf  i 


.  ..  .  .1  inter- 
ference, and  they  start  once  more,  to- 
gether. 

Rose  Hobart  and  Ben  Lyon  carry  the 
burden  of  the  plot  and  do  It  admirably. 
Miss  Hobart  is  most  appealing  through- 
out, a  sincere,  earnest  and  intelligent 
actress.  Possibly  her  speech  is  a  bit 
too  pure  for  the  early  sequences,  bui- 
she  gives  a  fine  portayal  of  Ann's  sen.si- 
tiveness,  her  unselfishness  and  her  dis- 
illusionment. Ben  Lyon  makes  a  thor- 
oughly likable  character  of  Sidney,  and 
plays  in  an  unaffected  and  manly 
fashion.  Claude  Gilltngwater  -  is  good 
enough  as  John  Brock,  Delmar  Watson 
is  a  delightful  small  boy  and  Florence 
Britton  lends  her  charms  to  an  imim- 
portant  part.  | 

Also  on  the  bill  is  "Good  Sport,"  the  i 
story  of  a  wife  with  an  unfaithful  hus-  i 
band,  who  decides  that  two  can  play 
the  game  as  well  as  one.    The  players 
are  Linda  Watkins.  John  Boles,  Greta 
Nissen  and  Allan  Dinehart. 

E.  L.  H.  ' 


Connie  Holt . . . 
Louise  Brock. . 

Tony  

Mrs.  Munsey.. 
Mrs.  Struires.. 

Pan.ly  

Maffsric 


.JuUette  Compton 
.  Florence  Britton 
.  .Bert  Roa<'h 
Louise  Mackintosh 
. .  .  Emma  T)\uin 
.  .  .Delmar  Walton 
...Virsinia  Sale 


Once  more  it  becomes  necessary  toj 
irn  the  prospective  spectator  that  the 


utle  of  a  film  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  matter:  "Compromised," 
r.  ature  attraction  at  the  Fenway  and 
mdem  theatres,  is  a  nice  little  story, 
I  ted  by  competent  players,  and  there 
li  t  a  questionable  situation  in  the 
lolc  production.    Once  it  was  calletl 
We  Three";  no  doubt  that  was  coii- 
.idered  too  descriptive  and  too  simple, 
li-nce    "Compromised"  and  confusion, 
i  he  plot  of  the  picture  is  not  new— 
what  price  a  really  original  plot?— but 
has  been  well  handled  by  John  Adolfi, 
lie  director,  and  the  cast  is  satislactor.v 
rom  every  angle.    Particularly  is  thi.s 
rue  of  Rose  Hobart  in  the  leading 
ole;  she  hasn't  done  such  good  work 
nee  the  days  of  "Liliom."  Residents 
f  this  city  may  receive  a  few  jolts  over 
lie  manner  in  which  this  picture  ppr- 
u-ays  them— a  high  .society  Bostonlan 
swoons  if  any  one  drops  a  glass— but 
the   attempt   at   ci-eating   a  cultured 
background  doesn't  go  much  further 
than  the  second  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth  Symr-Rony  played  on  a 
phonograph,  so  it  really  doesn't  much 
mat  ter.  .  .  . 

Sidney  Brock,  jUted  by  his  fiancee, 
Connie  Holt,  because  he  is  determined 
to  learn  his  father's  business  from  the 
•Tound  up,  tries  to  drowr^  his  disap- 
pointment in  drink  and  is  put  to  bed 
by  Ann.  the  maid  of  all  work  at  the 
boarding  house  where  he  lives  Anns 
mother  was  the  town  light  o  love  and 
everything  she  herself  does  Is  under 
uspicion.  .  Sidney  marries  her,  touched 
)V  her  devotion,  and  is  dismissed  from 
i'is  -father's  business.    Five  years  pass: 
-.idney  is  on  the  upgrade,  thanks  to 
-\nn-  they  have  a  delightful  small  boy 
t.nd 'are  Very  happy.    Mr.  Brock,  re- 
penting his  severity  but  determined  to 
separate  Ann  from  Sidney  and  Sandy, 
the  bov  invites  them  to  Boston.  Thove 
Ann  comes  to  feel  her.self  an  outsider 
and  i-eallzes  that  Mr.  Brock  will  give 
her  no  peace  until  she  agrees  to  divorce 
Sidney  and  let  him  marry  Connie.  Upon 
1  I  ally  innocent  but  apparently  damn- 
evidence,  she  is  led  to  believe  that 
still  loves  Connie  and  she  cncs 
I  '  u  k  to  tlie  small  h(\jise  where 
'  been  so  happy.    Sidney  anc 

]>0'y  h"r.  nftc-  tlir>  former  lins 


MONDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  second  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Monday  even- 
ing series,  which  was  given  last  night 
at  Symphony  hall,  was  as  follows: 
CoreUi,  suite  (Sarabande,  Glgue,  Badi- 
nerie);  Brahms,  symphony  No.  4  in  t 
minor,  op.  98;  Mozart,  TaU  e  cotanti 
sono,  concert  aria  for  tenor  with  or- 
chestra (Koechel  No.  36);  Berlioz,  ana, 
"The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  (from 
"The  Flight  into  Egypt");  Ravel,  or- 
chestral excerpts  from  the  ballet 
•Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (second  suite). 
The  soloist  was  Roland  Hayes,  tenor. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  con- 

'^^It  was  a  happy  thought  of  ^  Dr. 
Kousssvitzkv's  to  allow  Brahms  sE 
minor  symphony  to  be  preceded  on  his 
program  by  nothing  more  taxing  to  the 
attention  than  a  suite  by  Corelli.  This 
suite,  an  arrangement  for  orchestra  ot 
three  movements  from  the  great  17th 
century  Italian  violinist's  sonatas,  is 
of  the  purest  well  of  music  undefiled-- 
music  so  spontaneous  and  effortless,  of 
a  gravity  so  gracious  and  of  a  gaiety  so 
unforced  and  sparkling,  as  to  seem  to 
belong  to  the  springtime  of  the  world. 

The  distinguished  Negro  tenor  Ro- 
land Hayes  employed  his  delicately 
tasteful  art  upon  two  airs,  accompanied 
with  excellent  discretion  by  the  orches- 
tra. Mozart's  "Tali  e  cotanti"  was 
written  in  1756,  when  the  composer  was 
but  10  years  old.  It  was  written  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
Sigismund  von  Schrattenbach,  to  be 
sung  on  that  potentate's  "name's  day." 
inserted  in  an  opera  performed  in  his 
honor.  In  it,  to  sprightly  music.  Mozart 
lauds  the  may  virtues  of  the  noble 
archbishop.  The  delightfully  pastoral 
air  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family, 
from  "The  Flight  Into  Egypt,"  shows 
Berlioz  in  unusual  mood,  achieving  an 
unaffected  purity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
an  appearance  of  utter  sincerity,  a  cool 
transparency  of  orchestral  texture  that 
suit  the  text  and  the  subject  perfectly. 

The  concert  closed  with  the  mar- 
vellously evocative  orchestral  scene- 
painting  of  Ravel's  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe."  The  almost  magically  effective 
score  was  performed  with  all  their 
wonted  skill  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and 
his  orchestra.  The  audience  was  excep- 
tionally appreciative.  S.  S. 


by  which  Tony  would  be  caught  In  a 
locked  room  with  him,  and  convicted  or 
murder  without  possibility  of  doubt.  But 
something  went  wrong.  Mortimer  was 
killed,  but  not  by  Tony,  though  he  was 
one  of  the  quartet  in  the  confession 
epidemic.  Later  on,  Wong,  a  Chinese 
servant,  went  the  way  o,f  Mortimer;  but 
despite  that  disturbing  Interlude  In- 
spector Kennedy  held  to  his  imperturb- 
aole  course,  asking  questions  urbanely, 
shuffling  his  erstwhile  prisoners  as  he 
would  a  pack  of  cards,  finally  turning 
up  the  right  card,  and  winning  the 
game.  If,  unlike  Sherlock  Holmes  or 
other  great  detectives  of  fiction  and 
drama,  he  neglected  to  summarize  orally 
and  minutely  the  mental  processes 
which  led  him  to  the  actual  culpnt 
the  audience  forgave  him.  Nor  did  it 
incline  to  surprise  that  the  inspector 
revealed  a  humane  streak  and  promised 
leniency  even  in  his  great  moment  of 
triumph.  One  must  remember  that  this 
1  play  was  written  for  William  Hodge,  aji 
actor  of  pronounced  views  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  benignity,  an  apcetle  oi 
kindliness.  His  Inspector  Kennedy  just 
had  to  be  a  badged  humanitarian. 

The  first  act  belonged  solely  to  Mr. 
\Vhorf  as  Mortimer,  plotting  a  double 
revenge  on  Matthew  Carroll,  who  years 
ago  had  won  the  woman  he  coveted, 
and  on  Carroll's  son  Tony,  who  loved 
Barbara  Dean.  Mr.  'Whorf,  who  from 
week  to  week  is  turning  in  surpnsing 
performances,  gives  a  vividly  interest- 
ing portrayal  of  senile  malignity.  "The 
following  acts  belong  to  Mr.  Comptgn 
as  the  astute  logician -detective.  He 
makes  certain  important  discoveries 
concerning  a  brace  of  pistols,  identical 
in  design  and  caUbre;  and  pertaining  to 
the  impermanence  of  a  gaily  shin  ng 
Chinese  chandelier.  This  chandeher  in- 
cidentally was  an  integral  part  of  a  very 
realistic  stage  setting  in  the  Chinese 
manner.  Of  the  other  players  it  might 
be  said  that  Mr.  Bowker  had  a  luxuri- 
ous evening  as  a  dumb  police  officer 
engaged  in  escorting  or  hustling  wit- 
nesses in  and  out  of  the  room;  and  that 
Miss  Ray,  as  the  aged  housekeeper  with 
something  on  her  mind,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent bit  of  characterization. 

After  the  first  act  there  were  buzzes 
of  polite  curiosity  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  murderer.  After  the  second  act 
conjectures  became  more  emphatic,  dis- 
agreements more  heated.  After  the  third, 
act  It  was  a  case  of  "I  guessed  that  all, 
along."  As  far  as  is  known.  Police  Com- 
missioner Hultman  and  Superintendent 
of  Police  Crowley,  interested  spectators, 
remained  silently  neutral.  Was  it  after | 
all  a  bit  too  elementary?       W.  E.  G. 


lorever  by  means  of  a  knife,  exchange? 
by  CartwTight  for  a  silver  snuffbox  as  I 
a  token  of  good  -nill. 

Possibly  Mr.  Mayer  let  his  love  of ' 
words  run  away  with  him.    Possibly  no 
jailer's  wench  would  talk  as  Laetitia 
does,  yet  his  characters,  barring  per- 
haps the  colorless  Wild,  are  well  con- 
trived.  The  single  setting,  designed  by 
Peter  Berndston,  is    imaginative  yet 
simple.    In  color  it  is  a  drab  brown, 
relieved  by  a  coat  of  arms  in  blue  and 
white  over  the  fireplace  and  a  barred 
window — through  which  Count  la  Ruse 
sees  white  birds  flying— to  let  in  moon- 
light and  sunlight.    For  the  actors,  it 
was  Philip  Bourneuf  a.s  La  Ruse  who 
most  held  the  attention.   A  shade  young 
for  the  implications  of  his  role, 
Bourneuf  played  the  shabby  ra'^e  ^ 
a  rare  understanding  of    the  mar 
mingled  qualities  of  good  and  bad,  f.  ; 
in  the  final  scenes  moved  the  spe  - 
tator  to  genuine  sympathy  and  admira-  , 
tion.    Miss  Olivia  Thomas  was  not  so 
successful  as  Laetitia.  yet  she  had  a 
good  idea,  not  fully  realized,  of  •'■  -  ' 
woman's    grasping     nature.  Har 
Hutchison  made  a  satisfactory  Car  - 
■RTight  and  Nat  Foss  had  some  effective  ' 
moments  as  a  ^o^"^^  £1^8 '"^      t  f 
"Old  and  New" 

A  fcreen  production  of  Sovkino.  written 
and  directed  by  Serro  M.  Eiienstein  and 
Grerory  V.  Alexandrov:  photofrapneo  .by 
Edward  Tiese  and  presented  by  Amkino  with 
a  cast  composed  entirely  of  pea*anit  never 
trained  to  act. 


COPLEY 
"Inspector  Kennedy" 

"Inspector  Kenno.ly."  8  drama  in  three 
acts  hy  Milton  Herbert  «/"P';e'' c?,"^,.?,''"t 
Sherry  ;  prO(lu..ed  by  the  Messrs^  ^n."'^<^r,V>M 
ThB  Biiou  Theatre.  New  \ork.  Dec.  -o.  i.'--'. 
with  Willi ain  HodVe  m  the  title  role  :  at  the 
cipley  last  evening  ^»•lth  the  f>ll°/;^;"f  £-,J,'.U 

Wo""^  '.■."■.■.■■.■.■.  Mary  Wall 

Gilbert  •Mortimer  '   Jojei'v  1*^,00;'." 

Barbara  De:m   i,'  u" l  e 

Matthew  Carroll   R'irh»irt  Whort 

«v&:::::::::::::k^vS 

omcer  smith  •••;;;;;;Krancis''rciejVil.V,;i 

sr.. i';"*^   :  .  :   PhiUp  Humor 

lnspe<  tor' "Kennedy   ^"^."^.^th^-'Rowk.'  r 

TlRtei-iive  Rorkc   Aldrich  now  Kir 

When  within  15  minutes  four  persons, 
with  a  brave  show  of  sincerity,  confess 
to  the  murder  of  an  old  man  locked  in 
his  studv  with  only  one  of  these  four, 
any  police  detective  would  be  justified 
in  taking  more  than  a  casual  interest 
in  the  situation.  He  might  well  exclaim 
aiter  the  fourth  confession,  tliat  this 
began  to  look  like  a  union  job.  How 
Spector  Kennedy,  faced  by  such  an 
eager  quartet  of  potential  murderers 
reached  certain  conclusions  at  the  end 
of  a  third  act  makes  Uie  plot  of  tlMS 
mildly  exciting  mystery  drama.  It  staias 
and  finishes  in  the  study  of  Dw\cht 
Mortimer's  home  on  East  Sixty-eighth 
street,  New  York.    Why  the  original 
name  of  Mortover  has  been  discarded 
no  one  knows.  MorUmer  was  old  and 
bent,  with  the  features  of  »  R'cheUc 
and  the  conniving  brain  «rf 
himself.  He  had  amassed  two  milhons,, 
through  illicit  transactions  in  drugs. 
His  physician  had  given,  him  30  da\;s 
of  life.  He  wanted  Barbara  Dean  his 
youthful  secretary,  but  she  loved  Tony 
Carroll,  son  of  MorUmer's  partner. 

SO  old  Mortimer,  about  to  commit 
suicide,  rigged  up  a  rather  neat  scheme 


ELIZABETH  PE.\BODY  rL.\YHOl  SE 

!  "Children  of  Darkness  " 

"Children  of  Darkness. '■  a  play  in  thr,-e 
acl.i  by  Edwin  Justus  Mayer:  Iirst  r-f- 
?ented  b.v  Kenneth  Mc;Gowan  and  Verm.n 
Reid  at  the  Biltniore  Theatre.  >.  ' 
Jail  7.  li>.10.  with  Basil  Sidney  and  M.ll^ 
Ellis  in  the  leadine  roles:  produced  1 
rveiiint  bv  the  Group  Theatre  of  Bof  1-" 
It  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Plarhouso  wuh 
Ihe  lollowinif  cast  .      ,..v,  •» 

■  j^,.    Snap    John  "  *i  " 

*  Laetitia.  his  ■d'auEhter  

I  Cartricht   "SC."  "'  ' 

Couni  la  Ruse  Ph'l''' 

Mr.  Fence   Jl*'  v 

Tninthaii  Wild  Truman  N  -> 

K?."r  B  iiliU  . .  • .  .Norman  Treleihen 
second   Bail' if  ^ ! !  ^  Haskell   Spri.u-.  r 

A  very  rogue's  comedy,  a  fantastical 
tragedy,  perhaps,  is  "Children  of  Dark- 
'.  ness,"  Edwin  Justus  Mayer's  play  which 
treats  of  Newgate  prison  and  its  in- 
mates in  the  year  1725.  Thanks  are 
due  to  the  Group  Theatre,  a  new  pro- 
ducing organization  in  Boston,  for  pre- 
senting this  play,  which,  despite  a 
success  d'estime  in  New  York  last  sea- 
son was  unlikely  to  visit  this  city  as 
the  commercial  venture  of  a  wao'  man- 
ager. It  is  interesting,  distinctly  un- 
usual, a  rather  literary  play,  for  Mr. 
Mayer's  diatogue  Is  finely  turned,  spiced 
with  irony,  plumed  with  clever  phrase- 
ology which  at  times  interrupU  the 
drama  it.self.  Perhaps  it  needs  the 
tongues  of  the  most  finished  and  expert 
of  professionals  to  do  It  full  justice. 
Lone  stretches  of  talk  and  very  little 
action  require  Infinite  skill  If  they  are 
not  to  become  tedious.  Yet  the  com- 
pany last  ewning.  barring  a  pardon- 
able nervousness  noticeable  in  the  open- 
ing scenes,  were  satisfactory  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  notably  more  than  that. 

The  single  scene  passes  in  the  hou.<e 
of  Mr.  Snap  under  sheriff  of  Loud  :i 
and     Middlesex,     adjoining  Newgato 
prison.    In  this  house  dwell  not  only 
Mr.  Snap  and  his  daughter  Laetitia.  a 
voluptuous  wanton,  but  also  certain  fa- 
vored prisoners.   Count  La  Ruse  is  one, 
I  a  nobleman  hiding  under  an  assumed 
name,  in  debt  for  200  pounds,  lover  of 
I  Laetitia  against  his  will.  The  notorious 
I  Jonathan  Wild,  under  sentence  of  death, 
I  is  another.    To  join  them  comes  Mr. 
Cartwrlght,  a  youthful  and  ingenuou- 
I  poet,  and  his  debt  is  the  same  as  La 
Ruse's.    To  spite  the  lover  who  hates 
yet  desires  her,  Laetitia  tries  her  hand 
on  Cartwright.    Soon  he  Is  as  wax  be- 
fore the  file  heeding  no  warnings,  see- 
ing nothhig  beside  her  beauty.   La  Ruse 
tries  to  save  Cartwrlght,  then,  when  he 
sees  the  boy  for  the  instant  beyond  re- 
call, he  turns  to  plot  with  Snap  to  win 
monev  from  'Wild  for  a  pretended  re- 
prieve.   The  money  for  freedom  onre 

In  his  hands,  ho  gives  It  to  r   

instead,  to  .send  him  away  ' 
is  time,  and  frees  hinisi-^t  • 


In  "Old  and  News,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre, 
Serge  M.  Eisenstein,  the  Russian  direc- 
tor who  learned  all  that  Hollywood  had 
to  teach  him  and  then  went  home, 
after  not  having  been  allowed  to  direct 
a  single  film,  has  endeavored  to  set 
forth  in  dramatic  terms  the  change  in 
Russian  farming  methods.  The  subject 
does  not  sound  wildly  exciting,  but 
Eisenstein  has  used  his  camera  to  re- 
markable effect,  and  his  peasant  types, 
untrained  and  unlovely  though  they  , 
may  be,  are  always  Interesting  and  not  , 
alone  on  the  ground  of  novelty.  No 
great  fundamental  change  such  as  this 
picture  shows  can  be  accomplished 
without  conflict — the  machine  inevit- 
ably meets  opposition  as  it  supersedes 
hand  labor,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
contest  is  waged  without  bloodshed. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  propaganda — a 
bust  of  Lenin  becomes  a  sort  of  magic 
talisman,  and  a  peasant  woman  pre- 
vents a  machinist  from  using  a  red  flag 
to  clean  his  engine — and  the  director 
has  said  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  pic- 
torial, not  controversial  terms. 

Most  of  the  action  takes  place  on  a 
large  Russian  farm,  where  there  is  an  1 
enterprising  woman.  Martha,  who  be- 
lieves in  purchasing  machinery  to  har- 
vest wheat  and  separate  cream  and  in 
starting  a  community  herd  of  cattle 
with  certified  government  stock.  She 
has  to  work  against  violent  objections, 
even  abuse,  but  the  separator  is  finally  , 
bought  and  proves  a  triumphant  suc- 
ce!.s.  Next  the  peasants  buy  a  bull  calf. 
Fromka,  and  when  he  has  attained  ma- 
turity he  is  married  to  a  selected  cow 
amid  considerable  gaiety  and  thus 
founds  the  desired  herd.  Third  comes 
the  tractor,  obtained  by  Martha  only 
after  a  trip  to  a  neighboring  town  and 
the  cutting  of  much  red  tape.  In  her 
absence,  some  reactionaries  poison 
Fromka.  but  though  he  dies,  he  leaves 
a  sturdy  calf.  The  tractor  finally  ar- 
rives, and  after  a  temporary  breakdown, 
proves  its  power  by  pulling  an  endless 
string  of  peasant  carts  over  high  hills, 
while  frightened  1>  '  -ppde  In  all 
directions.    The  •  shows  a 

great  flock  of  trait  oering  over 

the  horlaon.  ce'.ebraimg  the  triumph  of 
the  machine.  I 

There  are  many  scenes  of  luiforget- 
table  beauty  t.ia:  linger  in  the  mind 
longer  than  the  .•somewhat  obvious  mes- 
sage of  the  plc:-:re.   The  shining  sea  of 
wheat,  swaynu'  i^nd  rippling  under  the 
stormy  sky,  il-.o  ripe  heads  bowed  al- 
most to  the  grL-und  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  Is  In  Usrir  unfortgettable,  whUe 
the  scenes  depi.ting  the  sturdy  re:i<- 
ants  swinging  inelr  scythes  acro.~> 
plains  have  a  .':  -'":^dld  v.por  A:- 
beautiful  bit 
houetted  bla^ 
is  setting  into 

the  driving  force  o£  the  ; 
action  be  forgotten,  especial, 
scene  which  seems  to  bring 
out  of  the  screen  over  the  head  of  the 


snort  ator. 


Only  fine  p'.aycr,  Martha  j 
is  actiw  '.  and  the 

ss.  the  I.  '  e  :n  her 

f .  -re  produc- 
E.  L.  H.  I 


PRIVAf E  SECRETARIES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  seems  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "sec- 
•etarial  science."  Miss  Margaret  Keyes  lectures 
I  bout  it.  When  she  says  that  a  female  private 
ecretary  should  not  "powder  her  nose  or  pat 
ler  hair  continually"  In  business  hours,  no  one 
,vill  contradict  her;  yet  in  the  same  breath 
Vliss  Keyes  believes  that  the  "tired"  business 
nan  should  have  a  companionable  secretary, 
'who  will  blend  her  personality  with  the  hum- 
drum of  Industry  to  brighten  the  monotony  -..f 
life."  What  a  beautiful  thought!  But  it  is  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned  that  the  secretary,  .and 
lot  her  employer,  should  pat  her  hair.  , 

One  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Keyes  when  she ' 
iays:  "Private  secretaries  should  not  wear  red 
an  busy  days,  because  it  distracts  their  em- 
ployers' attention.  Busine.ss  men  like  black 
dresses  with  fluffy  collars  and  cuffs."  AS  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  do  and  some  don't.  It  all 
depends  on  complexion  and  figure. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  color  red  is  an 
emblem  of  passion.  If  it  is  the  emblem  of 
wr-din,  a>  fiery  disposition,  it  is  also  the  emblem 
of  modesty  and  zeal — and  what  employer  would 
not  rejoice  in  a  zealous  and  at  the  same  time 
modest  secretary?  The  author  of  La  Liturgie 
Sacree,  published  at  Paris  in  1678,  wrote  that 
the  church  used  the  color  red  in  memory  of  the 
apostles  and  the  martyrs.  More  than  one  sec- 
retary, a  slave  to  an  irritable,  captious  em- 
ployer, may  justly  be  called  a  martyr.  "Zeal"? 
One  applauds  the  firemen  who,  when  there  was 
a  discussion  about  the  painting  of  the  engine 
house  rose  and  hoarsely  said  he  clidn  t  care  a 
damn  what  the  color  was  as  long  as  it  was  red. 
Why  should  there  be  a  prejudice  in  some  quar- 
ers  against  a  red  necktie?  It  enlivens  the 
-ireet,  the  theatre,  the  concert  hall.  Walter 
Pater's  favorite  tie  was  apple  green,  no  necktie 
for  the  great  apostle  of  aestheticism ;  and  as  his 
face  was  by  no  means  spiritual,  a  red  necktie 
Aould  have  been  a  corrective. 

Miss  Keyes  thinks  that  a  private  secretary 
should  look  her  best  at  a  meeting  of  directors, 
for  "older  men  are  very  impressionable."  For 
an  occasion  like  this  a  secretary  should  surely 
!iot  wear  sombre  black  unless  she  be  a  dazzling 
nlonde  and  even  if  she  is  a  lily  of  the  valley, 
red  would  not  be  unbecoming.  And  if  her  hair 
is  a  glory  to  her,  even  the  chairman  of  the 
board  would  not  look  sourly  on  her  delicately 
calling  attention  to  it  by  occasional  and  dis- 
creet pattmc  ari-omraniPd  by  a  modest  cough. 

MR.  TIBBETT'S  ESCAPE 

Lawrpnce  Tibbett,   favorably   known   as  a 
nger  in  opera  and  concerts,  had  a  distressing 
\perience  at  Baltimore  a  few  days  ago;  dis- 
ressing,  although  It  made  for  publicity,  which 
IS  dear  to  all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  ap- 
^aring  on  the  stage.    He  was  not  robbed  of 
lecious  jewels;  he  was  not  notified  that  a 
breach-of-promise  suit  was  threatened:  but, 
after  he  had  sung  his  "Cuban  Love  Song."  at 
•  ast  20n  women  fought  their  way   to  him, 
rambling  over  the  seats,  blocking  the  aisles, 
1  their  wild  desire  to  grasp  his  hand  or  even 
y  hold  of  his  raiment.   One  woman  succeeded 
.n  touching  his  cheek,  and,  gasping,  "Oh,  Mis- 
ter Tib-bett,"  fainted.    Five  others  swooned 
from  esctasy. 

Similar  scenes  of  wild  enthusiasm  have  oc- 
irred  in  Symphony  hall,  but  Mr.  Paderewski, 
ir.  Kreisler  and  others  have  been  fortunate 
n  that  the  platform  is  ro  raised  that  even  the 
lost  intrepid  worshipper  has  not  been  able,  to 
ain  or  scramble  up  the  side. 

Mr.  Tibbett  gallantly  tried  to  pull  the  women 
ap  from  the  floor.  He  was  still  in  danger  until 
policemen  bore  him  to  r  place  of  safety.  More 
fortunate— perhaps  by  reason  of  his  courtesy— 
than  Orpheus,  who  was  a  fine  singer  in  his  day. 
He,  grieving  for  his  Eurydice,  kept  on  singing, 
but  treated  his  female  admirers  with  such  con- 
tempt that  Thracian  women,  in  their  hysteria, 
grew  angry  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  throwing 
his  head  into  the  Hebrus  river. 

Mr.  Tibbett  should  sing  more  coolly  in  fu- 
ture; choosing  airs  from  oratorios;  always  in- 
cluding in  his  program  Brahms's  "Pour  Seriqus 
Songs"  with  words  from  the  Bible  and  the 

Apocrypha.     

ELIZABETH  CUSHMAN  I 
A   recital   by   Elizabeth    Cushman,  I 
irano,'  took  place  last  night  in  Jordan  ' 
all.   Her  accompaniments  were  played  ' 
y  Leo  Litwin.    The  following  was  the  " 
rogram:  LuUi,  Arioso  de  Medee.  Chant 
do  Venus  from  "Thesee."   Brahms,  O 
I'  usst  ich  doch  den  Weg  zuruck;  Das 
[Madchen  Spricht.  Tchaikovsky,  Inmit- 

i'  icn  des  Balles;  Warum?  Haydn,  Del  mio 
cere,  from  "Orfeo."  Duparc,  LTnvita- 
tion  an  'Voyage;  Chanson  triste.  Songs 


^  /  /  ^  /  y  3  I  /culture.  She  could  begin  with  a  couple 
( of  rarely  sung  airs  by  Lully,  the  Italian 
(naturalized  a  Frenchman),  who  ruled  ^ 
over  the  music  of  Louis  XI'V's  court, , 
and  could  end  with  Adam's  "O  Holy 
Night,"  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ.  Nor  was  she  averse  to  donning 
fancy  costumes.  For  three  songs  of 
the  Hebrides  she  appeared  as  a  Hebri- 
dean  maid,  rhythmically  churning 
imaginary  butter  in  a  property  chum, 
or  gazing  Into  a  property  well  to  address 
an  imaginary  troutling;  for  her  group 
of  "Songs  of  Yuletide"  she  wore  the 
becoming  garb  of  a  medieval  chatelaine 
(or  so  it  seemed)  and  posed  before  a 
seasonably  decorated  screen. 

Miss  Cushman  sang  Medea's  arioso 
and  'Venus's  song  from  "Thesee"  (one 
of  20  operas  Lully  wrote  to  libretti  by 
the  poet  Quinault)  in  a  manner  that 
showed  an  excellent  feeling  for  the  re- 
citative style — a  merit  none  too  com- 
mon— and  a  capacity  for  the  tasteful 
and  expressive  phrasing  of  this  archaic 
but  charming  music.  Her  voice  is  a 
clear  soprano  of  ample  volume  and  of  a. 


of  the  Hebrides  arr.  by  Kennedy-Praser. 
The  Troutling  of  the  Sacred  Well,  A 
Churning  Lilt,  Kishmul's  Galley,  Songs 
of  Yuletide:  Montani,  In  Praesepio, 
Text  from  a  17th  century  "Latule  Spir- 
ituale";  Noel.  Novelet  (arr.  by  Roques), 
Sicilian  folk  song,  Weihnacht.  A.  Adam, 
O  ttoly  Night  (with  organ). 

Although  Miss  Cushman,  unlike  many 
sopranos,  has  studied  composition  and 
has  had  an  "Agnus  Dei"  for  mixed 
voices  performed  at  the  Fontainebleau 
school  of  music  (where  she  spent  one 
summer),  her  program  showed  none  of 
the  snobbish  exclusiveness  of  taste  that 
belongs  so  often  to  persons  of  musical 
very  pleasing  natural  quality,  though  | 
an  element  of  stridency  is  introduced  I 
into  it  by  a  somewhat  squeezed  and 
forced  emission,  most  in  evidence  as 
the  voice  rises  in  pitch.  Yet  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  voice  is  often  very  pleas-  ; 
antlv  smooth,  and  Miss  Cushman  can  , 
produce  upon  occasion  an  agreeable 
mezza-voce  which  takes  the  sting  out  i 
of  her  higher  tones.  Her  enunciation, 
correct  but  for  one  or  two  mannerisms 
such  as  her  curiously  pronounced 
French  "a"  and  German  final  "e, "  is 
not  of  the  clearest.  Even  in  her 
Hebridean  songs  last  night  it  was  some 
time  before  it  became  evident  that  she 
was  singing  in  English  and  not  in  Gae- 
lic. Yet  she  sings  always  as  one  who 
understands  and  has  absorbed  her  song. 

She  sang  Brahm's  beautiful  song  "O 
wussf  ich  doch  den  Weg  zuruck"  ex- 
pressively, and  "Das  Madchen  spricht" 
with  becoming  humor.  Yet  all  her 
German  songs  (and  some  others)  were 
marred  by  a  too  constant  scooping — a 
device  which  used  infrequently  and  in 
homeopathic  doses,  is  of  value.  She  did 
very  well  with  Haydn's  "Del  mio  core" 
from  "Orfeo — a  little-sung  and  very 
beautiful  air— and  handled  very  deli- 
jcately  her  Hebridean  and  most  of  her 
Ichristmas  songs. 

TV.*,,./!  Tuoc  .^iinh   Qnr>1ollgp  R    .^i  , 

CLAUDIA  MUZIO 

A  recital  by  Claudia  Muzio,  prima 
donna  soprano  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  took  place  yesterday  morning 
at  the  Statler  Hotel.  The  concert  wal 
the  first  of  this  season's  series  of  morn- 
ing musicales  in  aid  of  the  Bos- 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy 
A  very  large  and  appreciative  audience 
was  present.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: NelCor  Piu  Non  Mi  Sento  (Pals- 
ello);  Ah!  Mai  Non  Cessate  (Donau- 
dy) ;  Stornello  (Cimara) ;  Nuit  d'Etoiies 
(Debussy);  La  Chanson  de  la  Cisale 
(Lecocq);  Nana  (DeFalla);  Chanson- 
ette  (Le  Cald)  (Thomas);  Aria— Casta 
Diva  (Norma)  (Bellini);  The  Birds  No 
More  Shall  Sing  (Endicott);  Tomor- 
row (Strauss);  When  I  Bring  You  Col- 
our'd  Toys  (Carpenter);  Retuvn 
(Guion);  I  Love  Life  (Mana  Zucca) 
Aria— Pace.  Pace  Mio  Dio  (Porza  Del 
Destmo)  (Verdi).  Charles  Lurvey  was 
the  accompanist. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  late 
aate  to  praise  or  to  discuss  in  any  de- 
tail the  voice  and  art  of  a  singer  so 
well  known  and  so  widely  admired  as 
Mme.  Muzio,  but  that  it  is  alvvaysillum- 
inating  (and  sometimes  disillusioning) 
to  see  how  well  or  how  badly  the  sing- 
ing of  an  operatic  artist  withstands  the 
test  of  being  heard  under  concert  con- 
ditions, deprived  of  the  support  the 
added  glamour,  and  the  kindly  distrac- 
tion of  orchestra,  costume,  scene  and 
action.  In  the  theatre  it  Is  the  broad 
effects  that  tell  most  pungently;  re- 
finements of  technique  and  style  are 
often  umioticad  or  their  absence  cov- 
ered up. 

In  Mme.  Muzio's  platform  manner 
yesterday  there  was  a  fine  dignity  with- 
out hauteur  and  without  stiffness  j 
There  was  none  of  the  kittenishness 
and  exaggerated  geniality  of  the  trans- 
planted prima  donna.  She  did  it  is 
true,  throw  a  kiss  or  two  to  her  au- 
dience and  present  her  accompanist 
with  a  well-desei-ved  rose  .*rom  her  bou- 
quet, yet  these  were  rare  indulgences 
that  but  accentuated  the  gracious  re- 


serve of  manner  that  pi  The 
beautiful  quality  and  the  ^  i  vol- 
ume of  her  voice  were  there  to  be  en- 
joyed, but  her  tones  had  at  Aime  an 
edginess,  and  in  very  soft  passage.^  an 
unsteadiness,  that  may  perhaps  have 
meant  that  the  singer  was  not  vocally 
in  her  best  form  at  11  A.  M. 

Mme.  Muzio's  singing  showed  the  in- 
stinctive expressiveness,  the  warm  ex- 
pansiveness  of  the  born  singer.  It  was 
only  in  her  Italian  songs  and  the  two 
operatic  airs  that  the  little  vices  of  the 
conventional  operatic  style — the  inter- 
polated h's  (Di-hi-o  for  Dio,  etc.),  the 
mechanical  and  exaggerated  dynamic 
shading — were  at  all  evident.  With 
these  reservations,  her  "Casta  Diva"  had 
a  fine  intensity,  hsr  "Pace,  Pace,  Mio 
Dio"  had  pathos  and  dramatic  power. 
She  brought  a  very  pleasing  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  to  her  French 
songs  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
Debussy's  "Nuit  d'Etoiies,"  in  whicn 
she  was  expressive  but  not  quite  Debus - 
sian),  and  sang  with  much  charm  her 
group  of  songs  in  English — best  of  all 
a  translation  of  Strauss's  "Morgen," 
Endicott's  simple  and  expressive  "The 
Birds  no  more  shall  Sing,"  and  Carpen- 
ter's "When  I  Bring  you  Colour'd  Toys  ' 
(which  had  to  be  repeated).  Mme. 
Muzio's  enunciation  In  all  languages 
was  admirably  clear  and  correct.  She 
sang  several  encores.  S.  S. 


By  DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

David  Blair  McClosky.  baritone,  gave 
a  recital  at  Jordan  hall  last  night.  His 
very  efficient  accompanist  was  Howard 
Slayman.  The  following  program  was 
performed:  - 

Pfitzner,  Der  Gaertner;  Immer  leisei 
wird  mein  Schlummer;  Gegenliebe 
Wolf,  Reim:  Seidenschu,  ueber  Leisten 
von  Gold;  Flieg  hin,  mein  Kiel!  Reger 
in  einem  RosengaCrtelein;  Hans  und 
Crete;  Friede,  Fesca,  Die  letzte  Fahrt; 
Waer  meine  Seele  doch  eln  Lied;  Schif- 
ferlied,  Endicott,  Before  the  Prison! 
Windows.  Foote,  Lilac  Time.  Roper, 
When  I  am  Dead,  Converse,  Love's 
Homing.  Benntt,  The  Guitar  Player. 
Beach,  O  Were  My  Love  Yon  Lilac 
Fair.    Kramer,  Joy. 

Mr.  McClosky  showed  commendable 
enterprise  in  compiling  a  program  in 
tended  to  introduce  his  audience  to 
Pfitzner   (a  composer  of  v^eight  and 
influence  in  Germany),  to  enlarge  its 
acquaintance  with  the  almost  totally 
neglected  Reger,  to  bring  to  it  som^ 
unfamiliar  songs  by  Erich  Wolff,  anq 
to  resuscitate  a  contemporai"y  of  Schu 
bert.  Friedrich  Ernst  Fesca  (1789-1826)i 
I  However,    although   modem  Germans 
were  so  largely  represented,  there  wa.< 
,  nothing  to  shock  or  to  startle  the  most 
j  conservative  ears.    Pfitzner.  the  nco 
I  romantic,  and  Reger,  the  neo-classic 


though  neither  of  them  in  the  curren 
of  modern  music  followed  by  composer 
.like  Schcenberg,  Hindemith  or  Toch 
ihave  both  viTitten  music  formidabl 
'complicated  and  harmonically  perplex 
ing.  But.  except  perhaps  for  Pfitzner' 
hysterically  passionate  "Gegenliebe 
none  of  it  was  here.  In  the  romanti 
fer\'or  of  Pfitzner's  "Gaertner"  a  char 
acteristic  strength,  solidity,  and  simplic 
ity  are  the  saving  graces.  His  delicati 
setting  of  "Immer  leiser  wird  meii 
Schlummer"  is  more  realistic  thai 
Brahms's.  but  is  inferior  in  purely  must 
c.\\  charm.  Reger's  "In  einem  Rosen 
ga'rtelein"  is  a  pleasant  little  exercise 
in  musical  archaism.  This  song,  whose 
melody  much  resembles  that  of  a 
chorale,  accompanied  polyphonically, 
might  well  have  been  written  by  a 
Icontemporary  of  Bach.  The  lightly 
Iplayful  "Hans  und  Grete"  was  mildly 
amusing;  the  sentimental  "Friede" 
mildly  soporific.  Erich  Wolff's  three 
songs  were  variously  effective  but  su- 
perficial. S.  S. 


and  the  depth  of  feci 
the  writing  of  the  piu  ..i   ,    .  (_ 
and  Mary  Lamb  are  known  and  lovi 
by  all,  not  only  for  their  "Tales  Fior 
Shakespeare"  but  also,  perhaps  even 
more,  from  their  devoted  life  long  com-' 
panionship.    Miss  Temple,  who  played 
the  role  of  Mary  in  the  English  pro-  ' 
auction  of  the  play,  has  not  attempted  i 
to  give  a  detailed  survey  of  the  lives  - 
01  Charles  and  Mary,  choosing  instead  I 
certain  representative  events  that  Ulum-  ' 
mate  their  history. 

After  a  brief  prologue,  showing 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  late  middle 
age,  correcting  the  proofs  of  their  latest 
work,  the  play  goes  backji  number  of 
years  to  the  tragic  day  when  Marj', 
sensitive,  over-worked  and  harassed 
servant  of  an  exacting  family,  goes  mad 
and  kills  her  mother.  A  few  months 
later  Charles,  discussing  the  problem 
of  her  future  with  his  elder  brother, 
John,  pledges  himself  solemnly  to 
make  her  welfare  his  especial  charge 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage  and 
personal  advancement  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  sister.  The  next  scene,  de- 
lightfully contrived,  is  an  evening  party 
at  William  Godwin's,  where  Charles 
and  Mary  encounter  their  friends;  Col- 
eridge and  Wordsworth,  budding 
geniuses,  and  George  Dyer,  most  divert- 
ingly  absent-minded  of  poets.  The  gaiety 
ends  suddenly  when  a  thick  witted  guest 
blurts  out  something  about  Mary's 
tragedy  and  gentle  Charles,  in  a  frenzy, 
denounces  him  for  a  fool.    Next  day, 

in  their  Pentonville  lodgings,  Mary 
feels  her  madness  coming  upon  her 
again,  aggravated  by  the  cruel  sugges- 
tion  of  their  landlady  that  she  might 
hurt  her  children,  and  departs  for  the 
asylum,  cling  to  Charles's  arm.  Charles, 
who  for  a  happy  few  moments  had 
cherished  the  hope  of  marrying  Hester 
Savory,  a  gentle  little  Quaker,  realizes 
that  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  that 
the  only  children  he  will  ever  have  are 
the  exquisite  "Dream  Children"  of 
whom  he  is  soon  to  write. 

The  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  players, 
under  the  guidance  of  Edward  Massey, 
presented  this   touching   drama  with 
sympathy  and  considerable  skill,  and 
the  simple  settings  and  .attractive  cos- 
tumes were  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  period.     It  is  easy  to  think  of 
Charles  and  Mai-y  Lamb  as  middle- 
aged,  but  obviously  this  is  scarcely  a 
fair  attitude.    Jane  Mast  made  Mary 
a  handsome,   sensitive,   deeply  affec- 
tionate young  woman,  whose  madness 
came  on  her  inevitably,  not  arbitrarily. 
The  scene  in  which  she  departs  for  i^i 
asylum  with  Charles  is  the  most  m 
ing  of  the  entire  play.    The  diffir 
role  of  Charles  was  admirably  pla 
by  John  F.  Joyce,  who,  despite 
youth,  had  a  fine  understanding  of 
man's   sweetness   and"  unselfish  g 
erosity.     Charles  Sedgwick  offered 
delightfully    humorous    portrayal  i 
George  Dyer. '  Good  performances  \ 
limited   roles   were   given    by   D.  Ik. 
Brown,  as  Coleridge,  W.  S.  Burrage  as 
Godwin,  and  H.  G.  Hutchinson  as  Mr. 
Lamb.    The  final  performance  of  tji? 
play  is  tonight  at  Brattle  Hall.  | 
E.  L.  H. 


— ^   SEATTLE  HALL 

"Charles  and  Mary" 

"Charles  and  Mar.v."  a  play  in  a  prologrue 
and  three  acts  b.v  Joan  Temple:  presented  at 
the  Everyman  Theatre.  London,  on  Feb.  4. 
mSO.  with  .loan  Temple,  Peter  Rid/cway. 
Andrew  Leig-h  and  others:  produced  lor  the 
first  time  in  America  by  the  Ha/vard 
Dramatic  Club,  under  the  direction  ot 
Edward  Massoy.  at  Brattte  Hall,  Cambridge, 
on  Deo.   1«.  with  the  following  cast; 

Charles  Lamb  John  F.  Joyce  33 

Mary  Lamb  ■.•'1='""'  *^?.fi 

Mr.  Lamb  H.  G.  Hutchinson  34 

Mrs.  Lamb  Rosemar.v  Ho-jgh 

BpcW   Emeline  Hill 

Jane   "'        .'   Barbara  Wertheim 

WiUiarn' Godwin  Vf.  S.  Bnrrase  '33 

Mrs.  Godwin  Be"5"f  Jeanne  Croclter 

Georee  Dver  Charles  Sedsrwick 

Charles  Dudley  W'    B    Cudahy  ii 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. .  .D.  K.  Brown  3-1 

William  Wordsworth  v;j  -'-  C.  tort  .->■_> 

Hester   Savory  Edw-ina.  >lf>''-S';''f 

Mrs.  Bracebridge  Marie  PriscoU 

John  Lamb  David  Turner 

The  unpretending  heroism  and  self- 
less devotion  that  make  the  life  of 
Charles  Lamb  one  of  the  brightest  ever 
recorded  upon  the  pages  of  literary  his- 
tory are  the  foundation  of  "Charles 
and  Mary,"  the  quiet,  wistful  and  un- 
usually pleasing  little  drama  by  Joan 
Temple,  which  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club  offered  as  its  42d  production.  Pos- 
sibly the  subject  is  too  limited  in  its 
appeal  to  achieve  success  before  a  cos- 
mopolitan audience,  but  it  deserves  to 
Isucceed  by  virtue  of  its.  many  merits 


MOZART'S  REQUIEM 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mozart's  Requiem  was  performed  a 
the  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  con- 
ductor, yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  choms  was  the  Bach 
Cantata  Club  which  had  been  well 
1  drilled  by  Mr.  Wodworth.  The  solo 
'  singers  were  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  Marie 
Murray,  Joseph  Lautner  and  David 
Blair  McClosky. 

It  may  have  surprised  some  that  a 
Requiem  should  be  performed  as  a  con- 
cert number  in  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, yet  in  this  period  of  financial  de- 
pression when  many  dividends  are 
either  dead  or  moribimd,  there  was  a 
certain  fitness  in  the  selection. 

One  might  reasonably  wish  that  the 
Requiem  had  been  by  another  com- 
poser; not  neceessarily  Berlioz  or  Verdi, 
though  it  would  be  a  joyful  experience 
to  hear  either  of  these  great  requiem' 
conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky;  but 
say  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor. 

For  Mozart  left  his  work  unfinished, 
and  what  he  had  completed  is  not 
always  worthy  of  him.  He  was  of  a 
too  gentle  nature  to  portray  the  "Dies 
Irae"  in  tones.  He  might  better  have 
anticipated  the  amiable  Gabriel  Faure, 
who  omitted  the  "Dies  Irae"  in  his 
Requiem,  fearing  it  might  disturb  th 
sensibilities  of  the  Parisian  cocottes 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  mourning 
their  dead  at  the  Madelaine.  Tak<; 
for  example,  Mozart's  treatment  of  the 
line  "Tuba  Miriun  Spargens  Sonum.,' 
the  line  treated  so  dramatically  bj 
Berlioz  and  Verdi  with  blasts  of  bras 
that  shake  the  soul.  It  is  true  tb 
"spargens"  Is  not  the  word  in  La* 
to  denote  a  shattering,  awe-compe 
trump  that  wakes  the  dead,  butr- 
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and  one  would  wlUtoBly  have  set-u  uw.c 

fS"were  reminded,  going  ,  f>;o"^ 
U^Si^ter  to  Buxton  in  the  Peak  d  •  - 
!?ict.  of  the  dreary  ^<^i^  ^^.^f'Zy  fX 


rict  of  the  dreary  moors  on  eiu^  '         ,^  assured  that  here  is  someuuiis 
f  toe  highway.  Member  of  the  Noifo  -  ^^a^j^^^y^g  ^  the  way  of  travel  pic 
lunt  Club  would  have  rejoiced  in  i  1^  ■  ,„,^ 
Newman's  hunting  scenes;   and  sui 


Mewman's  hunting   scenes.  - 
'rnts  of  penology  might  have  ^v^"^^" 
f  arthe  piUoi-y  and 
,hc  Hathaway  farm  might  .«  crouMi^ 


it  Mozarfs^treaTrneht  of  the 
me  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word.   He  knew 
was  about  to  die;  no  doubt  the 
ht  of  the  Last  Judgment  fnght- 
'him  and  he  wished  to  lessen  m 
n  mind  the  terrifying  splendor 

at  Great  Day.    So  he  gave  to  a        „„„-„,vav  laim  ii.'s   - 

or  trombone  an  innocent  prelude  to        Hatnavay  j^'  |„t  of  rcck.ers 

e  rather  reassuring  though  common-  ^°^^^^^^J°^  g^^n  with  its  st>uiip 
re  declaration  bv  a  bass  voice,  and  motor  ^'^'i'^'^.;^,^"^,^"  for  did  not  Bos- 
Ji^  ail'  declnTat.on  aUowed  the  Ua-  viewed  pride,  ^.r  d^d  n^^^^^^^^ 
ombone  to  practise  an  exercise  utter-  tomans  °" , J^^^^i^L  ^'lo  the  restora- 
devoid  of  any  dramatic  sigmflcance.  contributes- hand^meiy  w 
ozart  did  better  for  the  Statue  "J 'tion  of  that  farnoi^  towe^^^ 
-°=n  Giovanni-'  than  for  the  day  °^  But  a  mere  enume^^^^^^  „ 
rath,  that  dreadful  day.  titles  in  this  J^^;®^"'' interest  in  the 

There  are  a  few  lo^xly  passages  In  idea  of  the  surpas^ng  miere 
is  requiem,  but  in  the  pages  of  sus-  presentation  of  them,  nor  couia 
taedVeliness,.as  the  'Xacrymosa^^  bal  description  do j^ust Ice       t  P 


hei4  all  the  things  that  Mr.  Fairbanks 
does  and  all  the  Interesting  places  he, 
vSts  and  the  distinguished  persons  he 
meets,  but  the  prospective  spectator  can 
be  assured  that  here  is  something  new 


The  companion  feature  is  'The  Age 
for  Love,"  an  Ernest  Pascal  film  wh.cn 
restores  Billie  Dove  to  the  screen  after 
a  year's  absence.  It  Is  the  story  of  g 
clever  girl  who  tried  to  keep  faith  with  | 
her  husband,  who  believes  that «,  worn-, 
an's  place  is  In  the  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  her  career.  In 
the  cast  are  Charles  Starrett,  Lois  Wil- 
son and  Edward  Everett  Horton, 

C  L.  xl. 


LOEWS  STATE 
"Ben  Eur" 

l^ed'Sness:  a^  toV'-La'crymosa"  'bal"  d^^cViption  do  Justice^  to  i,,,.;^,fS^»'^rkTri,IS 
and  the  -Hostias"  Mozart  wrote  only  t^red  scenes,  especially  tho^  c^^  entries  nninieham  ami  Fiore.u. 

-PJt^^ooc^rpc   r.f  tho  former:    Suess-  -E-no-land  and  what  George  Bo  row  w   U^^^^^^^    adaPtPd  b.v_June__Mathis  from  the 


and  the  "Hostias"  Mozart  wroie  oiuy  ^.^.5^  scenes,  esy^^-^i^'J  ^vas  iKiiansrr.  >-";'rii->-  ''■"•■■^■■-v;- .hir  frn'm  the 

tfght  treasures  of  the  former;  Suess-  England  and  what  George  Bo  ww^a^  ^.^^^^^^^^  »-r,c''Li'^"1,.v\1ii:^ liTV? 
mayer   completed   it   and   wrote   the  piea.sed  to  call  in       fascmauns  "oenario  i"-  carev  wiuon.  conum.i  v 

while  of  the  "Sanctus."  "Benedictus    "Wild  Wales."  Wou  d  he  today, J^^^^^  -        MerediUi:  ri.reHM  by  Fred  >.bi„ 

and  the  ereater  part  of  the  "Agnus  Dei.    y^^les  write  so  eloquently  and.  wiin  v 
Nor  is  it^  blasph?my  to  say  that  hi  t^^^^  discrimination  conce'rning  the  ale 
Reauiem  there  is  no  page  of  such  ten-       drank  at  various  inus.'        ,  , 
d'l    pwerful,  rclisious  feeling  as  the       °    tarveltalk  will  "do  repeated  this 
"PieK"  of  Cherubiiii-s  workJn  ^C  aft^e?o^n.  And  then  ^^r  Ne^^^^^^ 

regret  of  many,  will  leave  ^"^"^"^jries 

dilmatic   or  religious.    I"         ^ime  .  ^^^^^      pj^otographY.  "m^i^^^^^ 
fugues  were  expected  \n,!»"f'^„      ^^^|  and  graphic  description 

fnl--  hhr.  Dicturei 


ug^s  were  expected  in  music  for  the  peau.y  .1  ..-^--^^  ^^  ^^  ^-asjio 

church  but  those  in  this  Requiem  do  I  and  .rapmc  j^^teriaV.  the  pictiires 
not  riLe  to  the  height  of  grandeur  A^^^'f^e  contemporaneous  M  of 
one  might  justly  ^^y  that  if  't^^!  ^/aveltalk-s  ax«  a  ^fadmg  f«itui^  of 
?i^^t?d'-S'tL"c'?mm'^sir&"tp|winter  entertainments  In  this  city 


5S2«a^«J^^^^   KKOKE.TH.S 

ESdMfrHS^^ 

The  audience  listened  y^^^'^^^J^^ 
the  becoming  reverential  spirit  ^ne 
sineine-  of  the  chorus  was  excellent,  ine 
wifS  of  the  women  in  the  sustained 
p^no  passages  were  of  etherial  beauty. 
Nor  did  the  women  falter  in  attack  or 
power  when  they  were  called  on  for 
force  The  men  vied  with  them  in 
clear  performance  of  the  runnmg  pas- 
sages Dr.  Kousseviteky  gave  more 
thin  a  sympatl^tic  inteniretation  of 
th^score  He  gave  dramatic  empha- 
sis and  contraste  that  were  suggested 
by  the  t^xt  rather  than  by  the  niusic 
itself  and  did  more  for  Mozart  s  glory  n  titled:  "Arouna 
than  was  Pi-obably  done  in  the  years  with  Douglas  Falrbank^.  ™s^^^^ 
l!l^n-\he  Lad  composer  was  Wm-  .\  ^     elogue  now  headmg^h.  d^ou 


"l""^    .  .Francis  X.  Bnshnwn 

feo^rdrHur::::::::::..c.au.^^ 

Simnnides   Tkiit,.hVl1  T  rwis 

Shpik-llderim  ...»  ^J-V^^u  C"rncr 

A""'  ;::   i-eo  whiie 

S  Hau 

Sasonable  In  its  presentation,  and 
made  noteworthy  by  introduction  01 
sound  eSects  and  a  s:?ichronized  mu- 
sical accompaniment,  that  same  Ben 
Hur"  which  thrilled  and  moved  thou- 
sands as  a  super-silent  film  six  years 
ago  was  reproduced  on  the  screen  at 
Loew's  State  yesterday:.    It  serves  m 
amazing  degree  to  rnark  the  tremendous 
advancement  made  m  the  cinematic  art 
in  such  a  short  span,  of  tirne^  IK 
leneth  is  exactly  five  minutes  over  two 
hoiS  and  as  Robert  Benchley  has  so 
aptly    phrased    it.    one    can  become 
acutely  chair-conscious  in_Uiattime,_ItJ 


.^b^rUf^Tne^n^a^^Se^ 
VvS'so  otten  Douglas  Fairbanks  .ise.- 
to  rem'ark  that  he  i-s  not  making  an._ 
more  films:  No  s.r  he^s  going  to  pla^ 
'  r^e  ^«r^l!  Vw"e^ertLt  |^^ 

making  and  f"".!'!,  ^rip  areund  the  ^-^th^^     disparagement  of  the  pic 


world,  acconii^«"-^"       -  camera  men, 
tor  Fleming,  sound  and  camera 
and  when  he  comes  home  he  oners 

111?. J^f^^^ro^n^d  thlto^^^  *^80'Tinutes 


bered  by  those  who  had  seen  him  n 
the  nesh;  than  was  done  by  conductors 
ielrslfterwards,  who  stood  rniu^h 
in  awe  of  Mozart's  name,  mtetook  obse- 
ouiousnesB  for  due  respect,  and  rc- 
lardfd  aly  display  of  imagination  011 
their  part  as  sacrilegious. 

The  solo  parts  call  for  operatic  shig- 
ers  When  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra took  part  over  40  years  ago  m 
a  special  concert  for  Vienna's  Moza 
monument  fund,  the  soloists  we  e  LUU 
Lehmann  and  her  husband  Paul  Ka- 
lisch,    Louise    Meisshnger    and  Emu 

There  will  be  a  performance  of  the 
Requiem  tonight.    The  Program  next 
week  wUl  comprise  Bach's  B  minor 
suite    for    flute    (Mr.    Laurent)  and 
strings;     Ravel's     Introduction  and 
Allegro  for  hai-p  (Mr.  Zighera)  ^ylth  ac_- 
companiment    for    strings,   flute  and 
larinct;  an  orchestral  suite  by  Gc:'.a 
rid-  and  Schumann's  Symphony  No.  3 
he  concert  will  be  on  Thursday— not 
I  riday— afternoori  and  Saturday  evc- 
>  ing. 


NEWMAN  BRINGS 
TALKS  TO  CLOSE 

;  avel  Series  Ends  with  'Eng- 
land and  Wales' 


Newman  brought  his  £sries  of 
day  evening  illustrated  Traveltalks 
,  symphony  hall  to  an  end  last  eve- 
■Ining   The  subject  was  "Eng  and  and 
'Kf      seldom,  of  ever  has  he  shown 
'  ^autiful  pictm^s  or  talked  more 

niiy  about  v'llages  and  towns, 
.drapes  and  seascapes,  not  often  v  s- 
bi'  American  tourists.  Especially 
-ing  were  the  journeys  along  the 
oast  of  England  and  thf  /^-^^J^ 
/h7rn  Wales.  The  more  familiar 
Sd  were  Stratford  on  A  von,  I 
Uncoln,    Plymouth,  South- 
on  and  Plymouth.         ...  , 
mtny  in  the  audience  had  «  « 
.  in  Bibury.  seen  St.  Michael^ 
'  ^vondered  at  the  old  houses  )n 
:  a°re  p^eant  in  Tewksbury  vied 
^rest  with  the  contest  between 
iama  Jir  s  and  the  bathing  beau- 
■.^Xe  s^uth  Of  England;  the  ruins 
•I'jury  and  Fountains  Abbeys 
of  Tlntcn..  There  were  vie"-  - 
..Is,  Salisouiy,  Wells,  .-ir-  o 

■\ 


^  '"If ':;^e/ed'VM-  ^iiSsaThis 
^own^'xp"  nselnd^^^^  expense  of  others^ 

?ur\oT  does  he  insist       |W.mmmg  in 
this  historic  body  of  water  oy 
''^li'''     .  +v,.f  +hp  film  covers  the  en- 

;"e'e  ^ar  i^^.-.n^ne  ^^^^^^^ 

KuTope  -nrf  Sane  shots  of  the 

lulu,  where  the  star 
riding  in  company  with  Duke  wana 

Japanese  girl  arise  "!^„,,'"d  .es7ed 
brush  her  teeth,  have  her  haii  piessea 

running   fire   of   humorous  comment 

hal  one  of  the  most  engagmg  laughs 
the  screen  can  boast,  and  when 
he' mines' hi?  putts  he  is  not  in  the 
^ast  unwilling  to  say  so.  It  is  impos 
sible  not  to  enjoy  what  he  says  just 
a^  it  is  out  of  the  question  not  to  ap- 
plaud his  cheerful  agihty  and  remark- 

"^Scr^ir'stars  are  popularly  supposed 
no!  to  Save  much  sense  of  humor  bu 


cerfty  of  direction  and  of  Performance 
St'one.  reaches  conclusion  that 
nowadays  severa  o£  the  more  strcssiui 
chapters  are  Prolonged  far  beyond  rea 
son  The  footage  devoted  to  the  lep 
rous  mother  and  sister  of  Ben  Hur  for 
instance,  becomes  an  '/rit^tlon  Even 
fehe  great  scene,  the  chariot  race  m 
Lhich  the  hero  wins  his  spectacular 
Cenge  against  that  arrogant  Roman, 
SI.  seems  interminably  long  to- 
lav  It  has  breadth  and  depth  of 
!anVa^.  it  represents  what  in  1925  was 
t  triumph  in  camera  daring  and  in- 
;enuity.  It  stirs  the  pulse  as  do  fe;^ 
creened  .spectacles  in  this  year  of  1931. 
But  one  f^ls  that  it  ^ould  have  been 
"oubly  effective  if  cut  ruthlessly  i^^ 
half.  A  score  or  more  of  subtitles  ke 
w^e  could  have  been  eluninated  vMth- 
Sut  lc»s  of  effect  and  as  decided  gain  in 

^"on^'the' other  side,  "Ben  Hur"  in  its 
present  form  possesses  many  admirable 
Qualities,  one  hears  the  lapping  of 
waves  about  the  Roman  triremes  and 
ilic  pirate  ships;  the  groans  of  the  liali- 
dead  galley  slaves;  the  murmunngs 
and  the  roars  of  the  populace  rcsrnt^ul 
of  Roman  tyranny  and  brutality  the 
creaking  of  harness  and  'bo  rattle  o: 
wheels  as  the  racing  chariots  v,hn. 
around  and  around  the  huge  course. 
Many  of  the  more  reverential  scenes  arc 
done^n  beautiful  coloring.  The  'nu- 
sical  accompaniment  is  soottilng  or 
graphically    strident    as    befits  the 

"^Tnie^players  themselves  offer  inter- 
esting studies.  Mr.  Novarro  has 
chanied  little,  physically,  through  re- 
cent years.  How  hard  he  must  have 
worked  in  this  film  as  compared  J^ith 
his  efforts  in  subsequent  stones  of 
vouthful  romance!  Mr.  Bushman  fairly 
levelled  in  the  role  of  Messala  display- 
ing a  superb  physique  which  lacked 
only  a  voice  to  make  it  perfect.  The 
others  made  it  obvious  that  s  andards 
of  actmg  have  improved  greatly  since 
the  films  became  audible.  In  their 
day  thcv  were  considered  splendid 
players,  and  we  leave  them  with  that 
precious  memory  for  consolation.  ^ 


.■dEg~and  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
become  a  st«J-,  with  his  name  cu  li.e 
program  in  bigger  ty-pe  than  that  o;  any 
other   players.     "Husband's  Holiday, 
now  showing  at  the  Metropoliten  Tiiea- 
irc,  is  the  name  of  the  piece  m  wn  ch 
Mr    Brook  attains  the  .spotlight  and 
ihe  centre  of  the  stage,  and  those  v  ..n 
fairly  good  memories  for  recent  piays 
or  novels  will  recognize  it  as  Ernest 
Pascal's  "The  Marriage  Bed,"  a  tit  e 
which  would  never  do  for  the  infantile 
m.ind  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
has  not  overmuch  to  do  with  the  story. 
More  important  than  the  quesUon  of 
nlot  is  the  question  of  how  Mr.  Brook 
survives  his  exalted  station.    He  ap- 
peared miich   the    same,  not  unduly 
elated:  In  fact,  he  was  as  usual,  very 
self-effacing.    As  a  quiet  gentlemanly 
player,  he  has  always  been  ready  to 
yield  the  spotUght  to  a  beautiful  wo- 
man and  stardom  makes  no  difference. 
His  part,  the  pity  of  it,  is  neither  large 
nor  very  gratfful,  most  of  the  audi- 
ence's attention  being  centered  either 
on    Vivlenne    Osborne    and  Juliette 
Compton,  or  on  two  pretty  children, 
'Dickie  Moore  and  Marilyn  Knowlden. 
The  plot,  as  is  customary  with  stories 
that  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pascal, 
Is  very  serious  about  matrimony,  argu-! 
ing  heatedly  that  marriage  is.  far  to 
permanent  a  thing  to  be  broken  off  fr ; 
a  passing  love  affair.    George  .Bo>c 
after  10  happy  years  with  Mane,  h: 
wife,  and  their  children.  Philip  ana 
Anne,  conceives  a  violent  fancy  for 
Christine  Kennedy,  a  lovely  girl  whom 
he  has  thought  of  in  the  past  merely  a.^ 
a  friend.    Marie's  family,  one  and  all. 
call  on  her  demanding  that  she  Qi- 
vorce  her  husband,  but  she,  to  their 
'  consternation,  declares  that  she  will  ao 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Even  when  George 
asks  for  his  release,  she  refuses  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
break  up  their  home  and  give  up  every 
thing  they  had  worked  for;  he  can  c: 
as  he  pleases,  go  and  live  with  Chris 
tine,  if  he  chooses,  but  there  will  be  no 
divorce.    George,  a  well-meaning,  de- 
cent sort  of  man.  doesn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it  all.    Rebuffed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  be  honest  with  his  wife  and 
his  mistress,  he  sets  out  to  muddle 
through  as  best  he  can.   The  plot  does 
a  bit  of  twisting  and  turning,  and  muoi 
sentimental  play  is  made  With  the  chil- 
dren, not  to  mention  a  delightful  Scotwi 
terrier  "puppy  who  prefers  to  eat  his 
meals  off  the   table.     The  solutl^. 
which  really  fails  to  solve  things  sata»- 
factorilv  but  which  should  please  ,tlM 
sentime'ntal.  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

The  role  of  George  Boyd  could  hardly 
be  said  to  tax  Mr.  Brook's  proved  abl^ 


ties. 


METROPOLITAN 


the  manne"r  "in"  which  Mr.  Fairbanks 

pokes  fun  at  exaggeratedly  melodra-  Holiday 

IStl"ncf"te%f  U-'W^^^^^^^^^  -  ^-^^^^^^^^L:^"^^^ 

Sen  chasmg  a  ferocious  tiger  through 
the  iungle    -n^e  spectator,  ready  to  cry 

Faker  has  the  tables  turned  on  him 
when  the  scene  dissolves  into  Mr  Pair- 
banks  grappling  with  a  tiger  skin  rug 
uttering  ferocious  growls  tiie  v.hile. 
Again  he  introduces  the  m^t  famous 
American  star  in  a  Siamese  dance,  and 
M?ekev  Mouse  wriggles  on  to  the  screen^ 
The  film  practically  ends  in  ludia;  after 
Mr  Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Fleming  have 

waich^  incredulously  the  famoiis  rope 

trick- a  boy  climbs  up  a  rope  fixed  in 

the  air  and  then  boy  and  rope  vanish 
:  -they  PUU  the^  ^f^'^.J'J'JI.'KTTr. 


ami  Violu  luolhrrs  Shore  I'om.  the  no%<  . 

Snd  p icsnueU  by  Paiauiou.it  wiiU  the 
lowinc:  ea^^''-  .  ciive  1 

Georee  Boyd   Vivlennc  o 

Mane  Boyd  T.iiipite  C- 

31yd.;   Saunders    H«ny  B^r 

hcei  j-  Reed   .*        :  Adru'uiu^  A 

CharU-s  Willi..  ■• 
^;;.'^;^U.fKcid-:;. . .  EU.abeUi  Pal.ors,n, 

Molly  Saunders   DM;!*)  Mmow 

Philip   ai^irilvii  Knii«l>ii-n 

.■\iiiie   ....  Kcu!  'lajlor 

M,«„cl  Balboa  \\,,,^,^,  churolur. 

_ici.ald  Bui  fcsg  Manoiic  Gal.-son 

LtOretta    -J 

-iney  pux.  v  v;,  cilve  Biook,  after  years  and  years  of 

from  "The  Thief  of  Bagdad    and  in  I  varieUes  of  screen  hero- 

ine. f^tlJ^oc^lTlZ  it'Uedt  inching  R«U»  Chattert«n.  Ann  | 


He  gives  a  sincere,  puzzled,  stm-J 


,il  of  a  weak  character 
,ai  the  while  that  when 
;nc  man  wont  astray,  he  did  It  against 
his  will  and  found  sinning  not  the  most 
agreeable  pastime  in  the  world.  Vivi- 
cnne  Osborne,  who  played  a  home- 
wrecker  in  her  first  film,  is  now  the  de- 
voted wife.  With  a  part  that  was  over- 
written and  a  character  that,  for  all 
its  technical  righteousness,  seemed  un- 
svmpathetic,  she  was  reasonably  good 
and  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  dress- 
ing m  dowdy  and  unbecoming  fashion. 
Christme.  as  played  by  Juliette  Comp- 
ton, was  lovely  to  look  at  and  charm- 
inglv  youthful.  Charles  Ruggles  filled 
in  amicably  in  a  small  role,  and  Eliza- 
beth Patterson.  Harry  Bannister  and 
Charles  Winninger  were  all  satisfactory. 

Lew  Conrad,  guest  conductor  and 
radio  star,  led  the  orchestra  in  an  over- 
ture of  popular  melodies,  and  sang  sev- 
eral song.'.  Arthur  Martel's  organ  solo 
was  "Christmas  Comments."  E.  L.  H. 

OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

.V  .Marks  the  Spot" 

A   8«*reon  drania  adapted  f-om   the  rtorr 
hv  Warren  PuH  and  Gordon  Kahn:  dire<!eil 
•■V  Krie  C.  Kenlon  and  prrwnted  by  I'nncr 
"ith  Ttie  tollowmr  cast: 

:i:t>  Howe  Lew  f 

 .  ,Sa1!v  r- 

'  r.toyd '. '. '. '.  r. '. '. '. '. '.  .  .  W- 
111  Parker   .M 

•<-n?p   ....   Tiremia  I 

.^i.iria.  :i!i  a  child  Hclrn  i'  . 

i;:oria    Jo.\re  i 

I»robably  more  than  one  instance 
fould  be  recorded  of  a  reader's  desire 
to  murder  a  columnist  for  some  unen- 
durable atrocity.  For  the  first  time, 
however,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one 
of  that  gentrj'  to  be  accused,  in  a  film 
story,  of  a  capital  crime.  "X  Marks  the 
Spot"  tells  the  story  in  entertair 
and  often  exciting  fashion.  The 
might  have  been  more  specific,  but  r. 
will  serve  as  a  whetter  of  curiosity.  The 
narrative  Is  of  two  small-town  news- 
paper men  who  climb  to  power  on  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  G<H5rge  Howe 
a.<;  a  hard-boiled  managing  editor,  and 
Ted  Lloyd  as  a  flippant  and  Irresponsi- 
ble scandal-monger  in  a  column  de- 
voted chiefly  to  a  back-stage  p 

Before  tlie  suspenseful  epi. 
reached  it  is  essential  that  tb. 
be  told  something  about 
(.•specially  Lloyd,  who  i' 

■  V  an  underworld  cha 


'rtie  Theatre 

i:  

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TurgenJcv  and  Tolstoi  wrote  plays  -which  were  produced.  Did  Dostoev- 
7  write  any?   This  question  is  not  answered  in  the  excellent  "Life  of 
)stoevsky"  by  E.  H.  Oarr,  publidied  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  a  \ 
ography  that  supplements  those  written  by  his  wife,  his  daughter.  The] 
irious  study  of  the  man  and  his  works  by  Andre  Gide,  and  what  P^i^c^'?  [ 
"?lrsky  in  his  rather  contemptuous  preface  calls  the  "Pecksniflian  6ob- 
tufl"  of  Middleton  Murry  and  the  "unutterable  rot  of  a  legion  of  pseudo- 
jrofound  Germans."    Prince  Mirsky  recommends  Carr's  book  as  "emin- 
ntly  sensible,"  the  first  life  of  Dostoevsky  in  any  language,  "based  on  ade- 
quate material."    Not  only  as  a  biography  is  this  book  valuable  and 
of  exceeding  interest,  it  is  a  brilliant  as  well  as  profound  study  of  this 
Russian's  work. 

Stanislavsky  speaks  in  "My  Life  in  Art"  of  "the  plays  of  Dostoevsky." 
id  he  mean  original  plays  or  dramatizations  of  the  novels?  Dostoevsky 
2gan  writing  "The  Village  of  Stepanchikovo''  as  a  play,  but  as  he  was 
orely  in  need  of  money,  and  afraid  of  censorship,  he  reshaped  the  play  into 
story.    Stanislavsky  dramatized  the  story,  announced  himself  as  the 
author,  for  fear  of  censorship.   The  censor  at  first  refused  a  production, 
but  when  the  names  of  the  characters  were  changed  and  the  words  "dod. 
Holy  Mother  and  cH"5t"  were  stricken  out  there  was  no  objection.  The 
play  was  produced  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  1917.  A  dramatization  of 
'  The  Brothers  Karamazov"  had  been  produced  in  1910.    Why  did  not 
Stanislava«ky  say  anything  in  the  body  of  his  book  about  this  dramatization? 

"Crime  and  Puni.shment"  is  known  to  English-speaking  audiences  by 
several  dramatizations.  The  character  of  the  murdering  student  attracted 
Richard  Mansfield.  He  appeared  in  Meltzer's  dramatization  "The  Story  of 
Rodion,  the  Student,"  in  1895.  Some  of  the  critics  found  his  portrayal  "the 
most  imaginative  and  povyerful  expression  of  his  genius,"  though  he  him- 
self did  not  think  it  superior  to  his  Richard. 

There  h{ive  been  at  least  two  versions  of  Dostoevsky's  novel,  "The  Idiot": 
one  by  Learcine  JJagoh  (London,  1926);  one  by  John  powper  Powys  and 
Reginald  Pole  (New  York,  1922). 

"The  Gambler"  was  turned  into  an  opera  with  music  by  Prokofieff. 
An  Austrian  has  had  the  courage  to  make  an  opera  out  of  that  terrible 
book  "Memories  of  the  Dead  House,"  in  which  Dostoevsky  relates  his  life 
as  an  exile  in  a  Siberian  prison. 

But  Dostoevsky  is  chiefly  known  to  American  audiences  by  several 
dramatizations  of  "The  Brothers  Karamazov,"  one  of  the  great  books  of 
the  world.  Tlie  Moscow  Art  Theatre  first  gave  scenes  from  the  play  (1922), 
and  in  1923  gave  the  full  drama.  The  translation  by  Copeau  and  Crouc 
from  the  Russian  was  played  in  New  York  in  French  with  Copeau  as  Ivan 
and  in  a  translation  from  this  French  into  English  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
(Mmes.  Eames  and  Fontanna;  Messrs.  Lunt,  Digges,  •  Leigh,  Carnovskj, 
Gaul  and  others).  A  translation  made  by  Christopher  St.  John  from 
Copeau's  version  has  been  played  in  London.  The  translation  into  English 
used  by  the  Theatre  Guild  was  by  Rosalind  Ivan.  There  is  even  a  version 
for  the  screen. 

But  the  ethical- ideas,  the  psychology  of  Do;Stoevsky's  novels — ^the  ele- 
ments that  make  them  great  cannot  have  their  weight  when  only  hinted 
at  in  any  dramatization  for  the  stage,  where  first  6f.  all,  actidn  is  demanded. 
Rodion  on  the  stage  is  only  a  ffgure  in  melodrama.  What  becomes  of  the 
characters  in  "Tlie  Idiot"  and  "The  Brothers  Karamazov"?  No  one  has 
analyzed  them  with  the  understanding  shown  by  Mr.  Carr;  no  one,  at  least 
among  writers  in  English,  Fi-ench  or  German,  has  made  the  strange,  one 
might  say  mysterious  character  of  the  novelist  himself  so  inteUigible;  \ 
character  full  of  contradictions,  a  tortured  soul  to  be  pitied  as  well  as 
wondered  at. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Reading  The  Herald  of  Dec.  13,  I  note  that  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Mendum,  in 
recalling  the  old  play,  "Our  Boys,"  states  that  it  was  produced  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  in  the  '70s  with  the  original  English  cast.  May  I  "edit"  this 
statement?  . 

"Our  Boys" 'was  produced,  simultaneously,  at  the  Boston  Museum  and 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  In  the  former  cast  were  William  Warron,  R.  F. 
McClannin,  Charles  Barron  and  (I  think)  .larry  Crisp;  and  Mesdames 
Annie  Clarke,  Mary  Cary,  Mrs.  Vincent  and  (again  I  think)  Laura  PhiUips. 
I  haven't  the  program  at  hand.  The  Globe  cast  comprised  George  Honey, 
John  C.  Cowper,  Owen  Marlowe,  Harry  Murdock,  Katherine  Rogers,  Lilian 
Conway— and  I  forget  the  others.  In  the  original  London  production  were 
David  James  and  Thomas  Thorne  (The  Perkyn  Middlewick  and  Talbot 
Champneys).  When  I  was  at  the  California  Theatre,  San  Fi-ancisco,  in 
1878,  we'did  "Our  Boys"  with  John  E.  Owens  as  Old  Middlewick;  Henry 
Edward,  Sir  Geoffrey;  Barton  Hill,  Talbot,  and  I  the  Charles  Middlewick; 
Ellie  Wilton  and  Carrie  Wyatt  as  the  girls;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Saunders  as  the  old 
lady,  and  Alice  Harrison  as  Belinda. 

While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hendum  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  comedy, 
and  there  are  many  others  by  its  author,  Heni-y  J^.  Byron,  I  doubt  if  our 
public  would  accept  them  today,  any  more  than  they  would  those  charm- 
ing little  plays  by  T.  W.  Robertson— "Caste,"  "Ours,"  "Home,"  "School," 
etc.  (We  called  them  the  "Teacup  and  Saucer"  dran^a),  but  I  suppose,  it 
is  a  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  within  the.se  two  months  I  have  seen  four 
of  the  fittest  in  Boston,  and  to  Boston's  credit  performed  to  capacity  audi- 
ences, namely,  "lolanthe,"  at  the  Colonial;  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
by  the  Stratford  Players,  ,at  the  Tremont  (the  best  Sir  John  Falstaff  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  I  have  acted  with  or  seen  them  all  since  James  H. 
Hackett  in  1863) ;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the  Colonial  (Maude  Adams 
and  Otis  Skinner) ;  and  last  but  not  least,  Ethel  Barrymore  as  Lady  Teazle 
in  "The  School  for  Scandal."  So  vive  the  old  plays,  and  bravo  Boston  for 
T  fine  welcome  to  them.  WILLIAM  SEYMOUR. 


We  saw  "Our  Boys  at  New  Haven  in  the  '70s  with  George  Honey  and 
the  others  who  were  at  the  Globe  in  Boston.  We  enjoyed  the  play  and 
the  performance  greatly.  V/a^;  this  a  case  of  "green  arid  salad  tiiys"?  Wn 
believe  that  "Our  Boys"  was  the  first  play  that  ever  rah  for  over  1000  con- 
secutive performances.'  Willia^.n  Archer  was  cruel  to  BJrron.  "Ho  never  in- 
vented a  story  that  was  not  trivial  ...  his  characters  are  the  absurdesl 
of  rag  dolls,  conventionally  masked  and  costumed."  Archer  quotes  fron- 
the  dialogue  bf^tween  old  Middlewick  and  his  son  newly  returned  from  the 
grand  tour.  Tlie  father  speaks  of  "lazy-roneys"  in  Italy;  thinks  Pompca 
and  Hcrculancum,  when  his  son  told  him  they  were  ruined,  were  "t.wi 
unfortnit  Italian  warehousemen."  We,  and  many  thousand,  thought  this 
dialogue  highly  amusing  and  beat  our  sides  in  laughter.  The  world  wint 
very  well  then.  Now— ah!  The  gliding  years!-one  asks  with  Archer 
"When  this  sort  of  thing  could  draw  the  public  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  | 
nights,  what  wonder  if  the  stage  fell  into  hopeless  disrepute  among  sensi^ 
men  and  women,  and  had  painfully  to  reconquer  its  prestlrr^'" 


crippled  sister,  and  who  swore  he  never 
would  lorget  the  favor.  He  was  re- 
minded of  that  vow  when  Vivyan  Par- 
ker a  show  girl,  was  found  murdered 
in  her  apartment  and  he  was  named 
as  the  only  person  apparently  who  had 
been  there  that  night.  He  had  gone  to 
urge  her  to  sign  a  release  to  his  paper 
in  the  matter  of  a  heavy  suit  for  libel 
inspired  by  an  item  in  his  column.  Ar- 
rested and  released  on  bail,  he  found 
that  he  could  establish  his  innocence 
only  through  Implicating  Biggs  the 
man  who  years  ago  had  befriended  him 
when  others  had  faltered.    He  didn  t 


EDISON  AND  CROS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  death  of  Edison 
revived  in  Paris  the  memory  of  Charles  Cros, 
physician,  scientist,  inventor,  poet;  and  the  as- 
sertion that  he  invented  the  phonograph,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  paleophone,  in  1877, 
while  Edison  followed  him  in  1878. 

Cros's  description  of  his  paleophone — a  name 


exactly  double-cross  Biggs,  tout  it  looked  I  given  by  his  friend  tlie  Abbe  Lenoir— was  pre- 
that  way,  and  Riggs,  convicted,  swore  to  ;  i  sented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  and  printed 
get  even.  Events  subsequent  to  the  .i  .^^  bulletins.  In  1869  he  had  given 
-  4.-,^„,^     crcnp     werR     sensational  .    _    .  .      .  , 


courtroom  scene  were 
enough  to  please  the  most  rabid  advo 
cates  of  screen  action.  There  is  a  rous- 
inE  climax  with  a  new  twist,  so  tnriu- 

_  ,  ,    _  .   ,.1  J     Vm-i  111-1 


to  the  French  Society  of  Photographers  a  paper 
on  his  discovery  of  an  indirect  method  of  pho- 
tographing colors;  but  at  the  same  time  one 


ing  in  fact  that  it  would  be  "h^J'"  \°  Louis  Ducos  handed  in  a  paper  on  this  subject 

future  audiences  to  disclose  its  deteiis   4j„„.;„„,    ^..„„  t^..„„, 

here    Of  course  it's  rank  melodrama, 
but  it  has  its  virtues  nevertheless. 
Mr.  Cody  plays  the  managmg  editor 


Cros  and  Ducos 


L.loya.  ana  wircu<=»>;i 
turned  up  Lloyd  happened  to.  .^^e  there 
too    Mr  Ford,  said  to  resemble  closely 
a  certain  New  York  columnist,  haf^an 
aptitude  for  flippant  speech,  but  seems 


The  principles  were  identical, 
had  never  met. 

mi.  <^"uj  —     -  .  . .         Cros  had  no  money  to  construct  and  further 

nfw1^''ttieTrade'''He  always  in  : his  paleophone.   His  case  was  that  of  the  Ver- 

takingh^  secretary.  Sue,  when  he  goes  Imonter  who  invented  a  sewing  machine  before 
forth  to  investigate  something.  Perhaps  iHowe;  of  the  man  who  preceded  Pulton;  of 
that  was  because  Sue  was  Jf  (others  who  lacked  money  or  failed  to  find  tlie 
Lloyd.  and_  whenever  Howe^  ana  ^ftue         ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  inventions  practical. 

Joseph  Delteil,  considering  the  ill-luck  of 
Cros,  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  raillery  that  Edison 
—  ------     -  „  „f  tv,„  rr,nrc  did  not  invent  anything:    "He  discovered  the  I 

ferfrs'^'emotfons'^'^lr^  K^^^^^^^^^^  but  Graham  Bell  invented  it.  He 

aiiother  of  his  familiar  heavy  villain  j  discovered  the  incandescent  lamp,  but  it  was  W. 
roles  and  as  usual  makes  it  con'^ndng. ,  g^^j.j.  ^-^^^  invented  it.  He  discovered  the  phono- 

graph,  but  Cros  invented  it,  Scott  of  Martinvillc 
foresaw  it,  X  divined  it,  Y  predicted  it,  Z 
guessed  at  it.  Ah!  If  Edison  had  only  known 
how  to  die  young.  If  you  ever  find  yourself  in 
the  same  situation  as  Edison  in  1882  at  the 
apogee  of  his  glory,  I  advise  you  strongly  to  die 
without  delay  at  the  fine  age  of  35  years.  A 
man  of  genius  should  know  how  to  die  at  the 
right  moment." 

But  Charles  Cros  left  a  volume  of 
"Le  Coffret  de  Santal,"  that  keeps  his  n 
green.    One  of  the  pwems,  "L'Archet,"  ' 
Charles   Martin   Loeffler   to    write  1 
music.   Other  poems  have  fascinated  rrrti 
but  Cros  was  best  known  to  the  Parisian 
by  his  amusing  jingle,   "The   Red  Herring," 
which  was  sung  even  by  cabmen  in  the  street. 
Vance  Thompson  translated  it  for  Mile.  New- 
York,  to  which  he,  James  Huneker,  Rupert 
firt"u^e"'S^'^Boston^\""Vleme,  pi^  K  W.  Townsend,  Charles  E.  Hamlin 

quintet,  op.  42  (first  time  in  Boston).     and  otliers  contributed  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
Boston  Public  library,  8  f-^-  ".f^®  while  Fleming  and  Powers  furnished  extraordi- 
human  voice  and  its  adaptabUity.    a  ^       illustrations.    A  brilliant  periodical  but 
'"pord  iT\-^0  Tu.  Il^rt'^rnard,  short-lived. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Symphony  hall  3:30  P.M. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.  Handel's  "Messiah; 
•Blanche  HaskeU,  soprano;  Rulon  Y. 
Boblson,  tenor;  Elsie  Lovell  Hankins, 
contralto;  Ralph  Tallby,  bass. 

Boston  Art  Club,  150  Newbury  street 
(Dartmouth  street  entrance),  3:30  P.  M. 
Boston  Flute  Players'  Club,  Georges  Leu- 
rent,  director.  Messrs.  Elcus  and  Lau- 
ea  violins;  Lefranc,  viola;  A.  Zignera, 
Violoncello;  Laurent,  flute;  Polatscheg, 
clarinet;  Sanroma,  piano.  Mme  Doro- 
thy George,  mezzo-soprano;  E(lwln  Bllt- 
cliff  accompanist.  Turina,  string  quar- 
tet D  minor.  Cartan.  Sonatine,  for 
flut"  and  clarinet  (first  time  in  Boston). 
Trunk    four   Christmas   songs  from 

Weihnachtslieder"   (voice  and  piano. 


Ivlcla  d'amore;'  Lucien  Hansotte  (both 
I  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 

h'^Old^  south  Meeting  House  Forum, 
1 3:15  P.M.  Myrtle  Jordan  trio  Gounod, 
iNaL-eth.  Schubert,  Ave  Maria,  l-hom- 
as,  "Mignon." 


There  was  a  great  white  wall — bare,  bare, 
bare ; 

Against  the  wall  a  ladder — tall,  tall,  tall; 
And  on  the  ground  a  herring  red— and  dry, 
dry,  etc. 

-  migjiu".  o  on  p  M      •^"'^  Thompson  wi-ote  about  meeting  Cros  inl 

Thursday:  Symphony  hall,  ^^^^-^^^  p^ris;  but  one  of  Thompson's  amiable  delusions  I 
Boston  ^y'^P^^^^j.^*'^^^"^-  for  print  was  that  he  had  met  everybody  worth 

^^Satittday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.M.  knowing.  In  one  of  his  inspired  moments  hcl 
Repetition  "  of  Thurgday's  symphony  y^^-^gi^^  ]^^„g  recorded  a  conversation  he  had  had! 
concert.  Dr.  Kou.ssevitzky,  conducior,      ^.^^^  Balzac.    Perhaps  Thompson  believed  hel 

had  seen  and  talked  with  Balzac  at  a  boulevf  rd| 
cafe.   It  would  have  been  cruel  to  doubt  him. 


KKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"The  Deceiver" 

A  screen  rirama  adaptecl  b.v  Jo  Swcrlme 
Mum  and  Ahen  ,  FinKe    en"j'^"  Kins 

,   •  ^-'^^l^^^' 

1  RrsiiiaUl  ThofPf.   v)„;-othv  Sclmstieu 

In:i  Fontanne   '  --   


Natalie  Moorheaft 
Rirhard  Tucker 
v.     George  Byron 
CiPta  (Jraiistcdl 

■  Murray  Kmnell 

■  Pcwitt  .Tcnnmifs 

■  ,   .   M1.1"  ^A'''  ','' 

  .  Harvey  ClaiK 

Xat  PhilUps  .   .  . . ,   Sidney  Bracy 

Barney   Frank  Halliday 

Thomas    rolin  Campoel 

Dr.   Schullz    vjpk  ropeinnd 

Stasc  Manasrer    vnv^tprv 

Another  backstage  .  murdor  m>-tery 


Mrs.  Lawtou 
jMr.  Lawton  .. 

Speedy   

Olia.  Adams  . . 
Breekenridsre  . . 
Inspeeior  Dunn 

Tayne   ,  ;  

Xat  PhUUps 


is  unravelled  in  -The  Deceiver,"  cur- 
rent screen  attraction  at  the  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre,  It  is  the  story^  of  a 
handsome  clas.sic  actor  whose  playing 
of  Othello  was  sufficiently  enthralling 
to  pack  a  Broadway  house  tor  150  per- 
iformances,  but  who,  off  .stage,  was  a 
IblackmaUer  and  a  deceiver  of  women.; 
;Of  course,  no  self-respecting  picture 
would  allow  so  unplcasing  a  character 
ito  continue  an  uninterrupted  career  ol 
'evil,  so,  about  half  way  through  the 
Ifilm,  the  actor  is  found  dead  m  nis 
'dressing  room  rnth  a  knife  In  his  oack. 
'On  the  whole,  this  is  a  pity,  not  be- 
icause-  blackmailing  is  a  good  idea  but 
because  the  actor  who  thus  di.sap- 
hoeared  from  the  screen  was  the  best  in 
ithe  cast,  F-i'om  then  on  the  plot  is 
worked  out    1  'he  convenl . "'nl  n^m- 
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of  back  stage  ni>:.uny  plays,  \yitn 
stupid  detective  trying  to  arrest  every 
no.  a  suave  inspector  smiling  jMtn 
:and  superiority,  and  a  number  of 
upposedly  comic  supers  thrown  in  foi 
ood^  measure.  There  is  also  a  second 
nurder,  to  make  it  complete. 

Reginald  Thorpe,  matinee  idol,  an 
icunces  his  immediats  departure  for 
lloUywood  in  the  "diddle  of  a  ma.^e  1- 
ously  successful  run  of    Othdlo.  This 
helpful  news,  which  means  the  lofs  oi 
ork  by  every  one  in  the  company,  puts 
general  gloom  on  the  matinee  per- 
ormance.  After  the  matinee  Thorpe 
nas  a  fight  with  his  understudy  Tony 
Hill,  and  receives  a  black  eye,  but  the 
.-vening  rwrformance  goes  on.  After  ic 
IS  over  Thorpe's  murder  i«  discoveied 
a  discovery  that  becomes  all  the  more 
bewildering  when  it  aPPea^s  th^^,"^^^,^^ 
been  dead  three  hours  and  that  Tony 
lu'ed  his  role  in  the  play.  Policemen 
and  detectives  arrive  upon  the  scene 
and  the  usual  ceremony  of  questionini 
and  fingerprinting  . 
ent.lv  it  becomes  evident  that  four  pei 
sons^might  have  done  the  killing  .  Tony 
who  hated  Thorpe  for  his  attention-s 
k.  Ina,  Tony's  sweetheart  and  for  his 
refusal  to  give  him  a  chance  at  the 
part;  Mrs.  Lawton,  a  society  woman 
who  is  desperately  endeavoring  to  buy 
back  some  love  letters  from  rrhorp. , 
her  husband,  who  knew  all  about  the 
affair;  Barney,  the  property  man,  wno 
did  a  knife-throwing  act  in  vaudeville. 
'     All  these  characters  are  manipulated 
by  the  aathors  like  so  many  PUPPete 
on  a  string,  as  the  action  passes  back 
and  forth  from  the  dressing-rooms  to 
the  stage  and  back  again.  The  situa- 
tions and  the  characters  have  a  familiar 
cast,  even  the  lines  have  a  reminiscent 
ring,  but  the  total  effect  is  not  by  any 
means  dull.  Two  persons  and  two  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  spectators  in- 
terest, and  one  takes  up  .  where  the 
other  leaves  off.  Murray  Kinnell  plays 
one  of  the  suavest  and  most  polite 
police   inspectors  yet   known   to  the 
screen:  not  once  does  he  bully  or  snarl, 
and  he  never  says:  "Oh,  yeah!  For 
this  relief  much  thanks.  Ian  Keith,  as 
the  despicable  Thorpe  is  very  good  m 


f^tijpnrci'i,,  .<>  o>iTBBirarinai-.  run.  M'. . 
Tearle  as  the  vengeful  employer  and 
Mr.  Holland  as  the  magnanimous  lover 
play  routine  parts  in  routine  fashion. 
Miss  Moorehead,  Miss  Basquette  and 
Miss  Corbin  are  mildly  amusing  as  a, 
trio  of  ladies  of  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Breese  wastes  his  talents  as  the  bibulous 
parent.  The  one  character  which  gives 
hint  of  homely  and  plausible  qualities 
is  In  the  competent  hands  of  Miss  Dunn 
as  the  much-enduring  wife  and  mother. 

A  companion  picture  Is  "The  Gables 
Mystery,"  a  British  film  which  stretches 
a  minor  enigma  to  the  breaking  point 
and  leaves  an  exhausted  audience  won- 
dering whether  it  was  intended  as  melo- 
drama or  travesty.  Either  way, 
doesn't  matter.  W.  E.  G 


"J 


"    Syraplionj'  Concerts 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony| 
Orchestra  this  week  will  be  on  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening.  "Tne 
program  does  not  contain  any  specili- 
cally  Christmas  music,  no  Pastorale  or 
song  of  the  Shepherds,  no  March  of  tne 
Three  Kings.  The  absence  is  not  great- 


Boston  |JUi.'M!lfi|i  lujj  year-nr-Tmr-pwrop- 

nlal  Handel  J  worship  of  England.  The 
subject  is  to  some  extent  responsible; 
Handel's  chosen  English  residence  con- 
tributes; but  the  music,  all  of  which  is 
venerable,  and  some  of  which  is  magni- 
ficent, suffices  to  warrant  the  attribu- 
tion "not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

Two  hundred  years  have  failed  to  dim 
the  freshness  of  arias  "He  shall  feed 
his  flock,"  and  "Every  valley."  But  many 

masters  have  come   and  gone  since    ixuce  r^-uiga.  ■  >-  . 

Haydn,  listening  to  "The  Messiah"  in  ly  to  be  deplored,  though  Handel's  sun- 
Westminster  Abbey,  exclaimed  "Handel  pie  Pastorale  in  the  "Messiah"  and 
is  the  master  of  us  all,"  and  wept  like  a  Berlioz's  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family  and 
child.  Indeed,  a  reaction  has  been  set ,  music  for  the  Magi  are  always  welcome 
up  against  him,  or  at  least  a  revalua-    in  Chriatmastide 


FLUTE  PLAYER'S  CLUB 

At  The  Boston  Art  Club,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Boston  Flute  Players' 
Club  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  sea- 
son. The  following  works  were  per- 
formed: Joaquin  Turina,  string  quar 
tet  in  D  minor;  Jean  Cartan,  Sonatina 
for  Flute  and  Clarinet;  Richard  Trunk, 
Four  Christmas  Songs  (from  "-Weih- 
nachtslieder")  for  voice  and  pianoforte; 
Louis  Vierne,  Quintet,  Op.  42,  for  piano- 
forte, tw»  violins,  viola  and  violoncello. 
Of  these  works,  only  Turina's  had  pre- 
viously been  performed  in  Bosboii.  The 
artists^articipating  iri  t^^^^^^  concert  were 


Gaston  Elcus  and  Norbert  Lauga  (v  o 
lin);  Jean  Lefranc  (viola),  Alfred  Zig 
hera    (violoncello),    Georges  Lawent 
Tflute).    Victor    Polatchek    (clarinet) ,  I 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  (pianoforte),  Dor- 
othy George  (mezzo-soprano),  and  E-a- 
win  Biitclifl  (accompanist). 

Tm-ina's  D  m.inor  quartet  is  the  very 
pleasantest  of  Sunday  afterrioon  music. 
It  contains  nothing  to  disturo  the  com- 
fortable lethargy  that  follows  the  in- 
gestion of  the  mid-day  repast.  Its 
iraceful  and  soothmg  rhypms  height- 
ened rather  than  disturbed  by  rare  and 
short  moments  of  gentle  piquancy,  the 
flowing,  softly  elegant  contours  of  its 
melodic  phrases,  the  faint  Spanish  fra- 
grance of  its  melting  harmonies  and 
well-oiled  counterpoints,  its  tempi  vary- 
ing only  betweeii  "andante"  and  ai- 


tion  of  his  products.  Grove's  Dictionary, 
after  scourging  the  Handel  worshippers 
of  England,  adds  that  no  great  com- 
poser has  turned  out  such  reams  of 
bald  rubbish  as  Handel,"  and  yet  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus"  remains  "one  of  i 
the  colossal  things  in  art"  and  "He 
shall  feed  his  flock,"  "one  of  the  most  I 
beautiful."  As  long  as  these  escape  the 
censure  of  conductors,  "The  Messiah"  i 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  wearied  ears. 

J  H  F 

FINE  ARTS 
"Thirteen  Men  and  a  Girl" 

A  fcrepn  drama  ?d<'Pt^d  f^rom  the  P^^ 

Captain  Burk   Karin  Evaiu 

Doia.   Erwui  Kal.-ar 

The  Miller    Elsie  Heller 

The  Millers  wiie  V  Maria  Ped.i so" 

"paul  Henckels,    Ferdinand   Asper  M^rtm 
Wor'/hprir    Werner  Sohott,  Jji.  rnn'w  *  , 
^ng     Alexander   Hiller.    Ferdinard  Hart 
"vlexander  Granach.  Gustav  Putljei .  Aioeri 
T»'Mi(how    Horst  von  HarDOU.  , 

A  grim  little  tragedy,  not  quite 
the  Yu^Ude  spirit  which  is  a  synonym 
for  good  cheer,  is  "Thirteen  Men  and 
a  olrl^  current  screen  attraction  at 
the    Fine    Arts    Theatre.    Based  on 
German  play.  "The  Last  Company^ 
which,  in  its  turn  was  derived  f^oni  an 
epic    poem    celebrating    an  historic 
Ivent  5f  the  Napoleonic  "^rs  ^h^  P^'^ 
ture  was  made  in  Germany  with  a  Ger 
man  cast  and  then  ^^'a^  Pro  'ided  with 


lelro  moderato,"  its  mood  which  scarce- 

 •  „  v,<«  matinee  idol  man-(=  ly  varies  at  all-these  qualities  At  this 

deed,  can-ymg  his  matinee  iuo^  |  ,  ^  supremely  to  be  enjoyed  somno- 
ners  into  his  love ^^^^^^^'^^  ^fene   o     Sy  amid  the  harmless  little  canvasses 

.Tih^t^is              of  thS    that  adorn  the  Art  Club's  walls. 
••Othello,"  all  that  IS           ^isfactoryi       In  Jean  Cartan's  sonatina  for  flute 
play,  he  even  pioves  a   ^^tm       y       in             ^^^^^  ^  ^^.^ 
Shakespearean.    The    rest,    in^        a                 ^       The  vagueness  of  Its  to- 
Dorothy  Sebastien^  Lloyd  Hughes,  De^    and  amu^  ng^^^  movement  and  combi 
V/itt  Jennings,   Ricnara  ,    nai.  j,    _  _^   ;„;„„„  w,.oir.^iM  mad. 


The  program  this  week  comprises 
Bach's  Suite  in  B  minor  for  flute  and 
strings,  with  the  excellent  Mj:.  Laurent 
playing  the  flute;  Ravel's  Introduction 
and  Allegro  for  harp  with  accompani- 
ment of  strings,  flute  and  clarinet;  i 
Frld's  Suite  for  orchestra,  and  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  No.  3,  known  as  the 
Rhenish  and  inspired,  so  the  story  goes, , 
bv  the  sight  of  Cologne  Cathedral; 
others  say  by  a  ceremony  in  the 
Cathedral.  ,     ^  , 

Ravel's  music  will  be  played  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts.  It  was 
brought  out  here  by  the  Longy  Club  m 
1910  when  Mr.  Schuecker  was  the  harp- 
ist^  Andre  MaguJirre  and  Georges 
Grisez,  flute  and  clarinet.  Bernard 
Zighera  will  be  the  harpist  this  week. 
,  Frid's  Christian  name  is  Geza.  (AU 
'rcoiirad  VetM    ^^j^g^       Qeza  and  Geezer  are  barred.) 

He  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  now  27 
years  old.  His  home  is  in  Amsterdam. 
Taught  the  piano  by  his  mother  and 
others  when  he  was  a  child,  he  entered 
the  Budapest  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  composition  and  continued  his 
piano  lessons.  In  1925  he  toured  Europe 
as  a  pianist.  His  string  quartet  has 
been  played  at  Budapest  and  London: 
other  works  have  won  recognition  In 
public  concerts. 

Mr.  Monteaux  brought  out  the  or- 
chestral suite  at  Paris  in  February  of 
last  year. 


The  program  of  next  week's  sym- 
phony concerts  is  announced:  D'Indy. 
f         thPn  was  Droviat-Q  «'v"  Symphony  No.  2  in  B    flat  major: 
i^lp  hv  mSnHf  some  not  .Stravinsky's  new  violin  concerto  with 
English  dialogue  by  means  01  son  Dushkin.  violinist,  and  "Petrouch- 

always  sijccessful  doublmg  o^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^o   w«  first 

is  possible  to  jvonder  ^hetner,  k  Dushkin  was  the  vio- 


John  Holland 
'  'Natalie  Moorhead 
.Umma  Dunn 

■  '   luno  Cl.vde 

'  '  '.  '.Edmunil  Bieew 
D.ivid  Rollinp 
■".'.Lina  Basqui'ite 
■  Virginia  Lec  Corbin 


and 

Natalie"  "Moorhead,  were  not  very  in-j 
ferestfng,  but  Greta  Granstedt  did  a 
small  role  very  well.  i^-  ^- 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
1  "Morals  for  Women" 

A  .creen  f^am ^  =,dan.  e^l  i^om  ».e  story  by 
rt;.TT.f,d"?;relent/d"b>  Tif^^^^  Productions 
with  the  followins  cast:  Bes^^ie  Lo^e 

Hflen  Hutson  c'dnway  Tearlc 

Van  Dyne     -  — 

r.iiil  Cooper.  .  .  . 

Flora  ■■ 

Mrs.  Hiitson  .  • 
Dorraine  Hutson 

Mr.  Hutson  

Bill  Hutson  

Claudia  

,  ""irrvoung  woman,' Who  has  served 
'  hv  ri«v       secretary  to  a  wealthy  em- 
,?.f«?fd  It  night  as  his  companion 
'Infconl-t  dSs  to  return  to  her 
'sSall-towTi  home  and  prepare  for  mai- 
!  ?  age  with  the  young  man  who  has  made 
1  Mod  in  the  business  world  and  always 
ifras  loved  her;  and  if  she  discovers  that 
'nn  of  her  ready  funds  are  quickly  as- 
istoUated    by    a    dissolute    father,  a 
I  ^^"Jher  who'  needs  $1000  to  |qu,re  a 
i  road-house  scandal,  and  a  sistei  wno 
reouircs  an  elaborate  trousseau  for  her 
wedding    to   a   rich   youngster  what 

should  be  her  h«'^\^'^°,'^t^e  !Ser  lover 

?fLpl|o|;jhe^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

back  to  the  ease  ana  luxunuo   — ^^^^       tbre*^  brave 

'  Sartment  for  waiich  her  employei^h^^^^^ 


'  'Ih    finds'  her'  P-tec^^-^^.Tte  vence 
>3ter  discovers  that  heneath  hu,  veneer 
decency  there  is  a  mean  streak  ^hicn 
.,.,dcs  m  to  her  future  happiness^  Onl 
are  other  hand  she  learns  that  the  true 
,  lover,  though  grievously  hurt  by  certain 
disclosures,  can  be  forgiving    So  in  the 
,  nd,  we  see  them-Helen  Hutson  ana 
Paul  cooper— embracing  on  the  sme 
-  alk  in  front  of  the  small-tmvn  honie 
we  depart  confident  and  serene  in 
e  knowledge  that  the  mov^s  agam 
, -ive  demonstrated  an  age-old  maxun, 
nat  iFs  never  too  late  to  reform. 
V/ith  such  run-of-the-mill  stuff  there 

^--v "  hren  a  stranger  to  the  auaioie 
scie-n  Her  voice  records  well  and  she 
has  a  brave  little  personality  and  a 
vf/ht  senS  of  comic  or  dramatic  inter- 
Sation    in  this  vehicle  she  is  handi- 


nation  of  its  capricious  melodies,  made 
ithls  the  only  definitely  contemporary 
music  played  yesterday.  The  composer 
wa&  fortunate  in  the  extremely  agile 
and  sympathetic  playing  of  Mr.  Laurent 
and  Mr.  Polatschek.  The  three  move- 
ments of  the  sonatina,  each  concise  and 
well  balanced,  were  an  unconventional 
"Pastorale,"  a  "Berceuse"  of  tranquil 
mood  and  slightly  archaic  flavor,  a 
"Rondeau"  whose  principal  subject  was 
highly  ■  fantastic.  Flute  and  clarmet 
contended  with  one  another  in  com- 
pletely unconventional  counterpoint, 
provided  ond  another  with  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment, scrambled  one  after  the 
other  in  close  or  wide  formation,  and 
in  general  furnished  an  appreciative  au- 
dience with  an  amusing  20  mmutes  or 

^"'Richard  Trunk's  "Christmas  Songs"-- 
"Advent,"  "Idyll,"  "'Weihnachten '  and 
"Maria"— proved  to  be  beautifully  wnt- 
ten,  even  distinguished  songs  in  an 
older  idiom  and  in  the  German  tradi- 
tion. The  first  was  cast  in  antique 
mould,  reminiscent  possibly  of  Schuetz; 
the  others  belonged  definitely  to  the 
post-Brahmsian  era.  In  all  four  there 
was  an  admiraoie  fidelity  to  the  mood 
!of  the  poems.  Miss  Gregg  sang  them 
'very  expressively. 

Louis    Vierne's    Quintet,  frequently 
Franckish  in  matter  and  manner,  was 
;  a  masterpiece  of  portentious 
banality.    It  made  two  or  three  brave 
attempts  to  be  modern  but  gave  up  the 

elTorr~qulckIy.     It  was 
played 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

In  its  117th  season,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  gave  its  162d  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  "Messiah"  yesterday 
arternoon  at  Symphony  hall.  The  solo- 
ists were  Blanche  Haskell,  soprano  El- 
ste  Si  Hankins,  alto,  Rulon  Robison 
teno^  Ralph  Tailby,  bass.  Thompson 

l^Tthe  dayfare  no  morewheri  Boston 
.audiences  demand  two  successive  per- 
ftmnances  of  "The  Messiah,"  and  even 
'  th™  fill  the  hall  to  standing,  the  rea- 
son lies  elsewhere  than  with  the  stattis 
of  present  day  performers  and  Pertorm- 
ances  For  nearly  50  years,  since  the  ad - 
dSSons'^y  Robert  F^anz  audiences  have 
known  what  to  expect,  and  but  lor  tne 
S?enccs  or  caprices  of  the  conduct- 
o^rS  cutting  passages  and  sections,  or 
?loMng  Handel's    explicit  directions, 
rneir  expectations  have  been  generally 
fulfilled   They  wait  patiently  through 
Sus  recitatives  and  fatiguing  chor- 
uses for  the  compensating  anas  for  t^he 
ever  stu-ring  "Glory  to  God'  and  Hal- 
leTiijah  "  The  rest  is  supported  equally 
by  tradition  and  veneration.  smce_wej_n 


case  of  so  simple  a  s^ory  as  this  i^ 
would  not  have  been  better  to  wtam 
the  German  speech.   As  it  is  the  broad 
English  accents  employed  by  a  very 
German  appearing  cast  are  unfortunate 
in  that  thev  tend  to  destroy  the  mu 
^n    Conrad  Veidt,  in  Particular,  who 
is  known  to  speak  English  only  vMth 
the  Sest  of  accents,  is  provided  with 
a  concise,  powerful  English  voice  that 
1  might  have  come  from  _Oxford 
'    ••The  Last  company."  to  give  the 
i  pictu^f  its  original  and  far  more  appro- 
priate name-the  girl  of  the  new  t  tie 
having  been  dragged  ^ orf^'^ 
plot  with  unhappy  .'^fs"^''^P°'„^'t  'art 
heroic  stand  that  is  almost  on  a  pa" 
with  the  mSre  celebrated  one  made  by 

^n^a^nt?ra^GeriJrc^oSany.\'h\-^ 
which  h^  bTen  lost  in  a  dlsastro^ 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Napoleons 
troops  barricade  themselves  in  an  old 
mm  commanding  a  causeway  o%er 
which  the  pursuing  French  mi^t  pass. 
Their  task  is  give  the  main  body  of  the 

Xh,  i'f  blown  \ip,  will  greatly  hinder 

"  mer.  his  wife  and  his  daughter.  Dc 
The  girl,  more  than  half  m  love  ^ 
the  captain  and  ignorant  of  what  is 
hap^n.  comes  Ij.ck  to  the  mill.  - 
houi- or  two  after  her  return,  the  Frei. 
army  approaches  in  the  foggy  dawn  ana 
ft  Ts\o8  late  for  her  to  go  away.  The 
tinv  band  of  defenders,  refusing  to  sur 
render  make  their  last  stand^  gaining 
precious  time  by  their  heroism  In  the 
end,  however,  they  are  all  killed  Burk 
himself  being  the  last  to  fall,  and  Dora 
dies  beside  him.  When  the  victors  b  irst 
in  the  door,  there  is  no  one  left  alive. 

The  fine  photographj'.  particular^- 
of  the  scenes  on  the  marsh  and  msicie 
the  mill,  and  the  acting  of  Co'^^ad 
Veidt  and  his  nameless  but  efficient 
supporters,  gives  -Thirteen  Men  and  a 
Ghr'  its  claim  to  attention.  Herr 
Veidt,  as  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion at  this  late  date,  is  a  dramatic 
actor  of  rare  power  and  imagination^ 
and  his  portrayal  of  Burk.  a  man  torn 
by  anxiety  vet  able  to  cheer  his  iineasy 
men  facing  the  certainty  of  deato  with 
a  courage  born  of  utter  lack  of  hope,  is 
an  addition  to  his  gallery  of  which  he 
need  not  be  ashamed.  The  single  woman 
of  any  importance  is  Pla>"ed  by  Karm 
EVans.  a  languishing  damsel  ^ith  a 
lisping  voice  and  a  vacuous  ccunten- 

^"aIso  on   the  program  is  "Shlraz," 
brought  back  for  a  return  engagement 
•rhls  singularly  beautiful  and  unusua 
p^c^um  which  describes  the  building  o 
the  Taj  Mahah.  needs  no  additional 
recommendation    at    this    date.  The 
payers  are  all  Hindus,  and  the  settings 
are  the  historic  palaces  and  gardens 
of  India.    Any  persons  who  bailed  'o 
see  this  film  at  Us  c.^rUer  show  mg 
should  not  niLss  the  second  opoortunlty. 

E.  L.  **■ 


UiA>cu,    att\*    iTi* .    ^   -•  

linist,  at  Berlin,  last  October.  He  also 


played  it  in  London  in  November.  He 
seems  to  be  the  Mohammed  to  him 
who  according  to  some  is  the  reigning 
god  of  music.  There  was  a  tune  when 
Dr.  Muck  ruled  in  Boston  that  he 
would  not  conduct  any  of  d  Indy  ^ 
■works  because  the  Frenchman  was  re- 
ported as  ha\-tab  said  or  written  some- 
thing derogatory  to  Germany,  but  this 
spell  of  foolishness  did  not  last  long. 
Dr  Koussevltkzv  conducted  the  sym- 
phony in  B  flat  major  in  the  furst  year 
of  his  engagement. 

There  are  some  who  prefer  a  purely 
orchestral  concert   conducted   by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  to  one  in  which  a  chorus, 
with  or  without  solo  singers,  takes  par". 
There  are  good  choruses  in  town,  i 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  choir  o. 
female  voices  superior  or  even  eqv 
to  the  one  that  took  part  in  the  :  - 
cent    performance    of    "The  Blejs-..^, 
Damozel.  "    Perhaps  Miss   Mary  Gar- 
dens participation  was  a  magnet  at  tne 
box-offlce.  but  she  was  not  born  to 
ng  or  otherwise  shine  on  a  concur:  | 
•f.irm.    One  could  not  help  compa:- 
he  solo  singers  in  Mozart's  R<'-  > 

with  singers  that  took  part  :r. 
•ts  in  the  80's  and  90's.  H.ui 
ijetter  voices  than,  those  of  tod.v. 
id  they  been  better  trahied;  h.v,.  - 
V  .itudied  longer  or  more   mte...-  | 
ntiy    Imported  singers  were  ^bUmea  . 
at  a  more  reasonable  price  in  those . 
davs,  but  there  was  not  so  crying  a, 
need  for  them  as  there  is  today.  There 
were  capable  singers  in  Boston.  The 
audiences  go  to  S\-mphony  hall  to  hear 
the  Boston  Svmphony  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Koussevitzky.    That  cnc 
soloist  contents  them. 

The  hall  should  be  full  from  top  to 
bottom  next  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
concert  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  or- 
chestra's pension  fund.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  show  practical  app: .■ela- 
tion ■  ■  the  plavcrs.  The  program  is 
an  attractive  one:  Tchaikovsky  s 
"Francesca  da  Rimini"  and  Fourth 
S\Tnphony.  with  Roland  Haye-  singms 
ah  aria  from  Tchaikovsky's  opera, 
•■Eugen  Oniegen"  and  song  "Don 
Juan."  Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  concert  wa.s  appomted  for  Clulst- 


mastide,  but  here  the  people', 
not  lirithout  a  rich  return. 


gift  is 
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FEET  AND  BRAINS 

C  By  PHILIP  HALE 

here  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
1^  igi  aphers,  short  of  material  for  the  exercise 
\it,  jested  about  the  lai'ge  feet  of  Chicago's 
r,cn;  spoke  disrespectfully  of  their  shoes  aai 
-boats,  monitors,  guflBns.    One  reads  today 
since  women  have  entered  so  heartily  into 
rtic  sports,  they  are  obliged  to  wear  shoes 
large  size;  nor  do  they  look  abashed  when 
K  them  on  in  the  shop;  nor  does  the  clefk 
■ '  1  ess  a  smile, 
fr  ow  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Helen  R.  Kellogg 
oc:hicago  was  highly  pleased  because  the 
Piden  of  that  city  then  had  the  reputation 
pi  excited  mirth  in  the  East.  "We  must  live 
^^^.0  it  and  cultivate  the  growth  of  our  feet. 
Jetjfeet  are  an  indication  of  an  amiable  tem- 
oment.   Big  intellects  do  not  go  with  small 
I      Cultivate  large  feet;  the  intellect  will  grow 
F^Jimatically."   In  other  words,  Dr.  Kellogg 
St  ed  women  to  resemble  the  old  man,  the 


^^c    A  BOSTON  WIT  ^ 

-Z  y         By  PHILIP  HALE      '  1  ^ 
Those  reading  Mrs.  Paulina  Cony  Drown's. 
of  the  negro-minstrel  recitation,  who,  oii(  little  book  about  Mrs.  Bell,  famous  in  her  day 

for  high  spirits,  wit,  kindness  showni  in  her 
judgments,  note,  perhaps  with  surprise,  her  dis- 
like of  nature  and  the  country  itself;  also  her 


j.ild  and  stormy  night  stood  in  the  street 
11      His  aged  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
11      His  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 

"t  is  doubtful  whether  any  American  woman!  opinion   of  certain   books   and  authors.  She 
fiv^y.  no  matter  how  athletic  she  may  be,  haaSh^''^d  Charles  Lamb's  uneasiness  in  the  coun- 
eoot  like  that  of  the  Skiopodes,  so  large  thafit^'y'    Away  from  the -city  she  longed  with  him 
e  shadow  thereof  covereth  the  body  from  for  the  "sweet  security  of  the  street,"  which, 
a  or  rain  when  they  lie  upon  their  backs."  alas,  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  Boston  or  Lon- 
Augustine  speaks  of  them,  also  of  one  born  don.    Mrs.  Drown  quotes  her  as  saying:  "Slap 

Nature's  green  face  for  me,"  but  does  not  quote 
her  reply  to  William  Foster  Apthorp  when  ne 
told  her  he  was  about  to  go  into  the  country: 
"Kick  a  tree  for  me."  Nor  does  one  And  in  this 
volume,  which  might  be  entitled  "Belliana,"  or 
"Specimens  of  Mrs.  Bell's  Mirthful  Sayings," 
her  remark  when  some  one  was  gushing  over 


Hippo  with  feet  like  half  moons.  "But  must 
■  e  therefore  say  that  the  creature  came  not 
rom  Adam?" 

The  saint  did  not  mention  certain  wild  men 
of  "Aharimon,"  "who  had  their  feet  turned  back- 
\vard  behind  their  legs;  they  were  of  wonderful 
swiftness  and  could  outrun  a  hare." 

II  Old  English  poets  sang  rapturously  in  praise 
lof  women's  feet,  but  American  women  for  years 
in  the  last  half  century  were  not  anxious,  not 
nven  wiUing,  to  display  their  feet  unshod,  on  a 
'each  or  elsewhere,  so  cruelly  had  they  tortured 
tiemselves.  Those  were  the  days  when  it  was 
jiought  that  outdoor  sports  were  chiefly  for 
len. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light. 
Tliere  were  feet  that  remained  beneath  the 
petticoat,  perhaps  even  in  Sir  John  Suckling's 
ay,  or  his  description  may  have  been  only  an 
iistance  of  poetic  license. 

That  indispensable  guide,  mentor  and  friend, 
;odey,  the  author  of  "The  Toilet"  remark* 
The  popular  notion— an  absurd  one— is  that  ,the 
'ossession  of  small  regular  teeth,  like  small 
ars,  hands  and  feet,  is  a  sign  of  gentle  blood"; 
et  illusions  should  be  cherished:  the  high  in- 
tep,  water  flowing  under  the  arch.  Let  us  be- 
leve  that  Mistress  Susanna  Southwell  was  as 
-lerrick  portrayed  her: 

Her  pretty  feet 
Like  snailes  did  creep 
A  little  out,  and  then 
As  if  they  played  at  bo-peep 
Did  soon  draw  in  agen. 


SUPERIOR  PRONUNCIATK^L' 

The  news  that  the  Boston  Symphony  orci  . 

ra  was  prepared  to  play  Richard  Strauss'? 
)one-poem  Don  Quixote  pleased  some  of  the 
Subscribers  who  like  this  music  for  two  reasons: 
j  trauss  Imitates  by  the  ingenious  use  of  instru- 

iients  the  baaing  of  sheep,  and  this  lightens  the 
lesthetlc  gloom  dear  to  all  those  who  take 
^lusic  with  sabbatical  seriousness;  there  is  also 

J)e  pleasure  dfirived ^frnm  ViPaHrmr  .snnpHnr  n<»T-- 

Has  any  Bostonian,  though  armed  with  spats 
and  stick,  courage  to  give  the  address  "No. 
Umpty  ump  Barkley  street"  to  even  a  sym- 
pathetic taxi-driver?  Suppose  this  driver  were 
asked  to  carry  his  passenger  to  "Kizzick  street." 

Does  the  superior  person  today  throw  the 
(iccent  on  "Mont"  (in  Tremont)  or  on  "Trem"? 
He  might  say  that  the  former  is  the  more  "aris- 
tocratic" pronunciation.    To  go  back  to  the 
Knight  of  the   Sorrowful  Countenance.  An 
En^:llshman  Informs  us  that  all  Scotsmen  and 
Irishmen  find  no  difficulty  in  producing  the 
conect  sound— the  Spanish  "j"  which  is  "hota," 
iioL  -Rota,"  the  "t"  pronounced  with  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  teeth.   How  much  easier  the 
pronunciation  known  to  the  English-speaking 
for  years.    When  John  Adams  in  J815  consid- 
ered Miranda  as  "a  vagrant,  a  vagabond,  a 
Quixotic  adventurer,"  is  it  likely  that  he  gave 
IthiJ  ndjective  the  appropriate  Spani^jf^^^^Yif^iiss 
^,-does  not  speak  of  a  town  "in  New  Hampshire 
■•^'Brrlean."    "Norwich"  in  one  state  rhymes 
^  ^  'Dorndge"— in  another  "wirh"  is  "Witch" 


flowers  in  a  country  garden:  "The  most  beauti- 
ful bouquet  I  know  is  a  Boston  city  lamp-post." 

One  of  her  best  bon-mots — her  description 
of  Isadora  Duncan — is  not  recorded  here;  no 
doubt  if  it  were,  it  would  shock  a  highly  estima- 
ble family. 

She  read  many  books.  She  did  not  care  for 
Amy  Lowell's  poems;  the  novels  of  Meredith 
and  Henry  James;  she  thought  the  French 
writers  "a  low  lot";  Renan  was  not  spared;  as 
for  the  Goncourt  Memoirs,  "Can  you  imagine 
two  people  writing  anything  so  nasty  together?" 
She  thought  Kipling's  poems  might  have  been 
written  by  Jesse  Pomeroy;  to  her  "St.  Ronan's 
Well "  was  "one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  fas- 
cinating of  Scott's  novels."  But,  reading  aloud 
in  her  old  age  to  a  group  of  women,  she  was 
unwilling  to  expose  Sir  Walter  to  criticism:  "I 
can't  introduce  Meg  Merrilies  to  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner." It  is  surprising  that  with  her  dislike,  one 
might  say  her  hatrec".  of  Nature,  she  put  so  high 
a  value  on  Wordsworth. 

A  brilliant  woman;  one  of  three  whose  par- 
lors might  justly  have  been  called  salons,  where 
there  was  a  conversation,  not  chatter;  where 
occasional  gcssip  was  not  mere  scandal:  Mrs. 
Bell,  the  Mrs.  Homans  found  delightful  rty 
Thackeray,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  Was  it 
a  mistake  on  Mrs.  Drown's  part  to  publish  so 
many  of  Mrs.  Bell's  sayings?  Some  are,  indis- 
putably, to  those  who  never  felt  the  charm  of 
her  personality,  flat  or  pointless.  The  bow- 
string that  discharged  the  barbed  arrows  was 
not  always  taut;  the  shafts  sometimes  fell  near 
the  bow.  Sophie  Arnould  was  thought  to  be 
the  wittiest  woman  of  her  period,  but  to  read 
page  after  page  of  "Arnouldiana"  is  a  dreary 
task;  although  there  was  greater  license  given 
to  wit,  a  more  daring  freedom  of  speech  in 
Sophie's  day  than  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
Bo.5ton  when  Helen  Bell  queened  it. 

At  preceding  performances  oTTfiis 
Suite  by  Bach  the  edition  by  Robert 
Franz  was  used;  later  Buelow's  "ar- 
rangement" was  preferred.  BUelow  as 
an  editor  Of  old  music  often  took  singu- 
lar liberties  with  the  original  text.  Per- 
haps his  most  flagrant  misbehavior 
was  his  edition  of  Scarlatti's  sonatas,  in 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  change 
harmonies  as  well  as  melodic  lines  and 
rhythms. 

Dr.  KoussevitZky  respects  the  suites 
and  concertos  of  Bach  and  Handel,  nor 
does  he  look  with  favor  on  ■  any  tinker- 
ing with  them  or  any  attempt  at  mod- 
ernization. Bach's  Suite  yesterday  was 
as  Bach  wrote  it.  The  only  addition 
was  Franz's  part  for  harpsichord,  an 
amplification  indicated  by  the  th,orough 
bass  figures  for  the  "continue,"  the 
name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice.  Or  as  Niedt  explained,  "this 
thoroughbass  is  the  completest  founda- 
tion of  music  and  is  played  on  a  key- 
board with  both  hands,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  left  hand  plavs  the  prescribed 
notes,  while  tht  right  hand  strike;?  the 
appropriate  consonances  and  disso- 
nances, so  that  an  agreeable  harmony 


may  be  produced,  to  the  glory  of  God 
I  and  for  the  permissible  gladdening  of 
I  the  heart." 

This  suite  of  old  dance  tunes  pre- 
faced by  an  overture  was  played  de- 
lightfully by  Mr.  Laurent  and  a  reduced 
body  of  strings.  Mr.  Laurent's  beauti- 
ful tone  and  the  agility  and  clearness 
displayed  in  the  rapid  passages;  Dr. 
KouSsevitzky's  tempi  and  nuances — 
when  nuances  were  called  for — and  the 
pleasingly  acid  biting  of  the  harpsi- 
chord played  by  Mr.  Sanroma  were 
fully  appreciated  by  the  large  audi- 
ence which  was  in  holiday  mood.  All 
was  so  good  that  the  inevitable  mo- 
notony due  to  succession  of  the  dance 
tunes  in  the  sanie  tonality  was  for  once 
not  disturbing. 

Mr.  Zighera,  the  harpist  in  Ravel's 
pleasing  piece,  was  also  warmly  ap- 
plauded for  the  musical  quality  and 
skill  of  his  performance.  The  work  was 
first  heard  here  at  a  Longy  Club  con- 
cert in  1910.  The  introduction  strongly 
shows  the  influence  of  Debussy,  but 
Ravel  here  and  in  the  Allegro  has 
something  to  say  for  himself.  A  ten- 
dency towards  Impressionistic  writing 
has  been  found  by  some,  but  there  is 
nothing  vague,  nothing  experimental  in 
this '  music,  which  is  most  grateful  to  '. 
the  ear.  Ravel's  discreet  but  feeling  ' 
employment  of  instruments  was  shown 
at  the  very  beginning  by  his  writing 
for  the  flute  and  clarinet.  I 
As  Frid,  a  youftg  man,  is  Hungarian ; 
born;  as  he  studied  composition  at  the 
Budapest  Conservatory  under  Kodaly, 
who  is  a  believer  in  folk-tunes  for 
thematic  material,*  it  would  be  inter-  , 
jesting  to  know  if  he  made  use  of  any 
Hungarian  or  Czech  popular  airs  in 
this  suite  which  was  played  yesterday 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Surely  the  opening  aria — finely  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Glllet— is  in  folk-tune 
jniood,  and  the  following  Allegro  has 
'Hungarian  dash:  but  in  the  striking 
Passacaglia — striking  by  reason  of  the 
Ichanging  positions  of  the  ground  bass 
ior  cantus  firmus  —  there  is  thought 
lonly  of  Frid.  The  two  movements  that 
[follow  are  interesting  but  not  of  so 
[much  significance. 

!  The  Finale— a  perpetual  movement — 
•is  a  good  example  of  the  artistically 
'rowdy  form  of  music  that  excites  an 
audience  and  brings  applause.  But  the 
jfirst  two  movements  are  the  on«  that 
now  remain  in  the  memoi-y  and  lead 
one  to  hope  for  other  orchestral  works 
by  this  composer  of  indisputable  talent. 

Schumann's  symphony  ^vas  intended 
by  him  to  be  a  glorification  of  Rhenish 
scenes  and  Rhenish  life.  It  was  com- 
posed first  of  all  for  Duesseldorf,  the 
I  city  where  Schumann  met  with  many 
disappointments,  many  vexations.  He 
|was  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the 

position  of  city  conductor.  He  did  xidi 
(have  a  firm  control  over  the  playei^ — • 
jin  a  word  he  was  a  composer — a  maii 
jdreams  and  visions — not  an  interj)retei' 
iof  works  by  others;  not  even  of  his  own 
works.  This  symphony  was  received  ' 
coldly  when  it  was  first  heard.'  The 
'compositions  that  followed  showed  his 
failing  powep.  There  wete  intriguies 
that  vexed  him.  little  by  little  his  mind 
gave  way.  There  was  the  attempt  at 
suicide;  then  madness.  But  the  Schu- 
mann of  this  symphony  v<xs  still  the 
composer  to  be  reckoned  with.  One 
wishes  that  the  first  movement  was  not 
in  so  continuously  heroic,  exultant  vein ; 
that  there  was  at  least  a  breathing  spell, 
but  the  movement  that  portrays  the 
jovial  life  of  the  region;  the  slow  move- 
ment and  the  pontifical  one  insph-ed 
by  a  ceremony  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
are  of  Schumann  at  his  best,  though 
one  misses  the  romanticism  that  was 
peculiar  to  him.  The  performance  was 
excellent. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  Saturday 
night.  The  program  of  next  week  com- 
prises d'Indy's  Symphony  No.  2,  B  flat 
major;  Stravinsky's  Violin  Concerto 
(first  time  in  this  country)  and  Sdite 
from  the  ballet,  "Petrouchka." 
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I       Hollis  Street  Theatre 
"Cloudy  with  Showers" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Reopening  of  the  Hollis  Street  Thea- 
tre. First  performance  in  Boston  of 
"Cloudy  with  Showers,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  "the  authors  of  'Little 
Accident. '  "  Settings  by  Raymond  Lovey. 
Presented  by  Mitchell  and  Brennan. 
The  cast: 

Peter  Hammill  Thomas  Mitchell 

Mias  Blake  Floreii'i;  McGce 

Miss  Jaokman  Harriet  Russell 

Miss  Munn  Florence  Hastings 

Miss  Pedrick  Joyce  Hill 

Miss  Thornhill  Helen  Moore 

Mies  Critfhlow  Rachel  Hartzell 

Miss  Smith  Lois  Brown 

Dr.  Whippk  Clarence  Bell:ir 

AUreilo  Adrian  Bosley 

O'Keele  Harr.v  T.vler 

His  Friend  Owen  Martin 

1st  Trooper  Richard  Abbott 

2d  Trooper  Tom  Dillon 

Johnny  Barton  Adams 

Prof.  Hammill  did  not  like  Miss 
Critchlow's  essay.  Not  that  it  was  poorly 
written,  but  as  he  told  her  she  treated 
a  subject  of  which  she  was  necessarily 
ignorant,  viz:  Sex.  Miss  Critchlow  inti- 
mated, then  brazenly  asserted  that  she 
knew  more  about,  it  tvion  y,f-r  teacher 


thought.  He  tried  to  explain.  There  are 
biological  facts  that  are  and  should  be 
hidden  from  a  young  girl.  She  surely 
should  not  Ulk  about  them,  much  less 
■write  about  them. 

He  was  more  and  more  shocked;  he  also 
grew  more  and  more  curious.  He  may 
have  suspected  her  of  reading  Have- 
lock  Ellis— the  volumes  published  in 
Germany;  po.ssibly  the  book  by  the  in- 
genious Krafft-Ebing,  for  he  had  read 
much  preparing  his  great  book  on 
morals  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
prize.  This  first  act  is  practically  a 
dialogue  about  sex  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  surprising  pupil.  The 
other  girls  tell  Miss  Critchlow  that  the 
professor  is  bashful;  he  is  afraid  of 
women.  Would  he  go  riding  with  a 
girl  in  his  flivver?  Would  he  not  be 
afraid  that  something  would  happen? 
The  talk  is  extremely  frank.  One  might 
ask  If  that  is  the  way  young  women 
amuse  themselves  in  their  college  life. 
Miss  Critchlow  invites  Peter,  the  pro- 
fessor, to  take  her  in  his  car.  He 
agrees  to  it.  He  wlU  show  that  he  is 
not  bashful  and  is  able  to  take  care 
of  himself;  but  he  must  return  in  time 
to  broadcast  his  speech  accepting  the 
great  honor  that  has  been  paid  him 
by  the  international  committee. 

The  curtain  rises  in  the  second  act 
on  a  room  in  a  roadhouse  kept  by  an 
Italian.  There  is  a  large  bed  m  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Seeing  this  the 
audience  applauded  heartily.  Two 
crooks  are  already  quarreling.  They 
are  hurried  into  an  adjoining  room  by 
the  landlord,  who  has  dug  a  ditch  so 
that  motor  cars  would  break  down  and 
be  compelled  to  stop.  He  notices  that 
a  car  is  below  with  a  man  and  a  giri. 
He  ushers  in  Peter  and  his  pupil, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  for  it  is  a  wim , 
and  stormy  night  without.  They  are 
served  with  champagne  and  negligible 

^°l4ter  insists  that  Miss  Critchlow 
should  change  her  clothes,  forgetting 
she  has  no  other  dress.  To  his  horror 
she  begins  to  disrobe  and  is  soon  in  a 
state  where  even  the  landlord  is  not 
v,elcomed  until  she  covers  herself,  but 
awkwardly  He  tells  his  guests  they  are 
all  right;  he  understands.  This  adds  to 
Peter's  confusion,  but  the  champagne 
gives  him  courage.  The  talk  about  sex 
is  taken  up  again.  Miss  Critchlow  says 
she  is  engaged  to  one  Johnny,  whom 
she  should  have  met  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion Then  she  asks  most  embarrassing 
questions.  Can  a  woman  really  wve  a 
man  if  she  knows  him  only  superficial- 
\v  before  marriage?  As  long  as  Peter 
thinks  she  has  Johnny  in  mind  he  is 
cautious  and  is  on  the  side  of  tradition- 
al morality;  but  when  she  declares  she 
will  never  marry  Johnny  he  takes  a 
more  liberal  view.  Suddenly  Pistol  shots 
are  heard  in  the  next  room.  pKeefe 
has  killed  his  companion;  as  he  sajs 
when  he  bursts  in  he  had  to  do  it,  be- 
^des  hil  pal  had  no  ffu^^^- Jhe  taoop- 
prs  are  below.  The  ending  of  this  act  is 
farcical.  O'Keefewill  take  the  girl  away, 
but  Peter  must  stay  and  with  the  re-  , 
volver  given  him  keep  the  troopers  at 
bay  Miss  Critchlow  leaves  through  the 
window  but  returns  and  escapes  with 
Peter  while  the  troopers  and  the  land- 
lord hold  high  their  hands. 

In  the  last  act  Johnny  suspects  the 
worst.  Miss  Critchlow  tells  him  how 
The  has  stopped  at  a  road  house  and 
drank  champagne;  she  leads  him  to  w- 
lieve  that  Peter  seduced  her.  She  finds 
this  an  easy  way  of  breaking  her  en- 
gagement. As  for  the  professor,  he  s 
hSssly  compromised.  While  he  is 
about  to  broadcast  his  speech,  O  Keefe 
comes  in,  then  the  troopers  enter^ 
Peter  is  about  to  be  arrested,  but  the 
.-nder-hearted  crook  lies  and  Peter  is 
left  telling  Miss  Critchlow  that  she  is 
very  lovely.  He  has  lied  like  a  gentle- 
I  man  to  clear  her,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
'  have  his  reward,  but  he  is  a  courageous 
man  to  wed  a  girl  who  has  such  ad- 
vanced views  on  all  questions  of  sex. 

Every  one  wishes  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  to  prosper  under  the  new  man- 
'  agement.    It  is  enough  to  say  of  ttiis 
play,  after  the  description  of  it  already 
given— some  lines  in  the  dialogue,  yes, 
many  of  them  are  better  heard  as  they 
naturally  occur,  than  printed— that  the 
large   audience   was    greatly  amused. 
;hat  the  company  was  wholly  adequate; 
that  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rosley  and  Mr. 
ryler  were  capital  in  their  respective 
■oles,  pnd  that  Miss  Hartzell  advanced 
;ier  views  and  was  ready  to  put  them 
into  practice  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
•  holly  reasonable,  and  to  be  expected 
md  to  be  ccmimended.    Mr.  Mitchell  is 
si)  competent  an  actor,  that  one  hopes 
o  see  him  in  a  comedy  that  will  ex- 
ploit more  fully  his  gifts  as  a  comedian. 

WILBUR 

"Three  Little  Girls" 


March  24.  10.30.  and  at  the  Shu 
New  York.    April   14.  1930: 
evfninB  at  the  Wilbur  with  lli 
cast : 

E.iron  von  Rankenau    John  Willard 

Beate-Mano    Josephine  Huston 

Baron  von  Biebitz-Biebllz  ....  Vii  tor  Morlp.v 

Count  von  Rambow    Frcrl  Leslie 

Karl  Nort'ard   Clifford  Newdahl 

Wendolyn    Edisni,  Ru-e 

Kunz    Stephen  Mills 

Warie    Greta  Alwte^ 

.Annette    Evangeline  KnleiKh 

Otto  Kunz   Harry  Pnck 

Mrs.  Kiiiiz.  Sr  Elizabeth  Cr.indall 

Fritz  von  Tormann    Rollins  Grimes 

Fans  von  Kursten    Jan  ^adlo 

Marie  von  Hochberg-    Arteniiis  I-  ;niie 

Franz  VValden   Chester  Herman 


Waltzes  and  wistaria,  crinolines  and 
cobblers'  comedy,  revolving  stages  and 
romance  running  into  the  third  gen- 
eration— all  are  fused  into  a  really  at- 
tractive entertainment  which,  strangely 
enough,  has  not  suffered  overmuch  by 
adaptation.  A  chronicle  play  suggestive 
of  "Bitter  Sweet,"  equally  sincere  in  its 
sentiment,  more  broadly  droll  in  its 
humors,  "Three  Little  Girls"  luns 
through  the  years  from  1846  to  1890, 
telling  and  retelling  the  sad  story,  first 
of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  proud 
nobleman  who  married  to  please  him 
and  not  herself;  then  of  the  daughter 
of  that  unhappy  union  who  passed 
through  the  same  sacrificial  ceremony. 
It  was  almost  as  complicated  as  the 
relationships  catalogued  by  the  French 
ambassador  in  "Of  Thee  I  Sing"  apro- 
pos the  nephew  of  Napoleon.  Possibly 
it  could  have  been  prolonged  to  the 
fourth  generation  into  a  fourth  act; 
but  ere  that  the  audience  had  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  memorize  the  three 
most  melodic  songs,  and  was  content  to 
have  it  end  there. 

It  has  taken  this  wholly  delightful 
operetta  a  long  time  to  reach  Boston. 
Why,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
befuddled  era.  It  has  been  richly 
mounted  and  costumed,  it  tells  in  con- 
cise and  ixjinted  fashion  a  love  story 
of  certain  dramatic  flavor,  it  boasts  a 
genuinely  Viennese  score  which  is  not 
all  In  three-lour  time  by  any  means, 


I 


"Three  Little  Girls,"  a  musical  comedy  in 
prolog-ue  and  three  aets,  adapted  hy  Marie 
nstronc  Hccht  and  Gertrude  Pu^eoll  Irom 
German   of  Herman   Fenier   and  Biuno 
U-W.nrden;   music  by   \\  alter   KoJlo.  iv- 
hv   H.irry  B.    J>niit)\:   produf-ed   ny  the 


ll  and  it  was  performed  last;  evening  with 
I  spiflt  and  with  vocal  flourishes  which 
could  evoke  only  applause  or  at  leasti 
gestures  of  appreciation.  Unburdened" 
by  a  smirking  chorus,  but  revealing  ai 
cast  of  prodigious  length,  it  was  pos-i 
sible  by  means  of  an  unusually  reUable 
revolving  stage  to  present  the  17  scenes 
essential  to  the  action  in  speedy  rota- 
,  tion.  Detailed  description  of  these  va- 
rious scenes  is  out  of  the  question  here. 
Each  was  fitting  background  to  the 
moment's  sentimental  or  comic  mood. 
Mr.  Rollo's  score  matches  these  moods. 
Particularly  effective  were  the  three 
numbers  which  suffer  little  through 
repetition,  "Love's  Happy  Dream,"  the 
"Letter  Song"  and  "Love  Comes  Once 
in  a  Lifetime."  Yet  praise  also  should 
be  given  to  the  delicately  harmonized 
duet,  "Dream  On,"  for  Miss  Huston  and 
Miss  Alpeter;  to  "Whistle  WhUe  You 
Work,  Boys,"  reminiscent  of  the  "Tink- 
ers' chorus"  in  "Robin  Hood";  to  a 
rollicking  sextet  for  mixed  voices. 

Miss  Huston  and  Mr.  Newdahl,  ap- 
pearing through  the  entire  action,  are 
first  in  vocal  honors.  The  former  seems 
new  to  Boston;  Mr.  Newdahl  has  al- 
ways been  the  finished  singing  player. 
Miss  Alpeter,  second  of  the  three  Uttle 
girls,  all  of  whom  by  the  way  are  very 
fair  to  look  upon,  sang  the  "jewels  song" 
from  "Faust"  with  startling  fluency. 
This  interpolation  comes  rightly  enough, 
since  Marie  would  be  a  diva.  Miss  Ral- 
eigh, the  third  of  the  trio,  making  her 
first  appearance  as  Armette,  danced 
gracefully,  acted  blithely.  Miss  Crandall 
as  an  angular  lodging-house  keeper  and 
Mr.  Mills  as  a  grotesquely  visaged  cob- 
bler exploited  such  comicality  as  the 
librettists  allotted  them,  with  Mr.  Puck 
as  a  more  decorous  associate.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  grown  plump,  was  a  suave  counsel- 
lor to  the  haughty  Count  von  Ramobow, 
played  admirably  by  Mr.  Leslie.  A  score 
of  minor  parts  were  acceptably  pre- 
sented. W.  E.  G. 


SHUBERT 
"Smiling  Faces" 

"Smiling  Faces."  a  musical  comedy  in  two 

acts  and  eicht  scenes ;  book  by  Harry  Clarke, 
music  by  Harrj'  Revel;  lyrics  by  Mack  Gor- 
don; dances  staged  by  Jack  Doaohue  under 
the  supervision  of  Albertina  Rasch;  settings 
by  Watson  Barratt:  production  staged  by 
Zeke  Colvan :  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Shu- 
bert  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Springfield.  Mass.. 
on  Dee.  3,  1931 ;  produced  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre,    last   evening    with   the  loUowing 

Boll  Bo  Winston   Roy  Roystpn 

Perkins    Boyd  Davis 

Arthur  Lawrence    BiJIly  Taylor 

Monumet  Spleen   .  .Fred  Stone 

Amy  Edwards   Hope  Emerson 

First  Assistant   Herbert  Lyle 

Second  Assistant   William  Lillimr 

Peggy  Post    Paula  Stone 

Elsa'Seheft    .....  .I^fU  I/i'ler 

S.vViilla  Riihter    Isabel  O  Madisan 

Cordonia  Potts    Adora  Andrews 

Edward  Richter   Eddie  l.arvie 

Mildred  MacCoy    Opns  Patstoii 

First    Wrestler   „  Ah  Igussotf 

Second  Wrestler    George  Herman 

Fred  Stone  returned  to  Boston  last 
evening  to  meet  a  hearty  welcome  from 
his  numerous  admirers  and  to  present 
them  with  what  he  threatens  to  make 
his  last  show.  "Smiling  Faces  '  is  the 
title  of  the  piece,  and  while  it  never 
quite  makes  up  its  mind  whether  to  be 
a  burlesque  on  motion  pictures  or  a 
sentimental  musical  comedy,  with  pals 
playing  each  other  mean  tricks  and 


sweethearts  turnmg  up 
convenient  spots,  it  ofi 
amusing  songs,  some  spii^j-  ,  .-'o 
by  Paula  Stone,  newest  debutante  of  the 
,  Stone  family,  and  Ipss  of  her  father 
i  than  might  have  been  desirable.  For 
dancing,  there  is  an  indefatigable, 
chorus,  supplem«ited  by  the  Albertina 
Rasch  girls,  who  have  far  more  to  do 
than  is  usually  the  case.  For  humor, 
there  is  a  superabundant  comedienne, 
Hope  Emerson,  a  staid  butler  relaxing 
under  the  influence  of  Havana  and  a 
pretty  girl,  a  fat  middle-aged  man  do- 
ing the  same  and  two  middle-aged 
ladies  who  never  know  what  is  going  on. 

3entiment  and  satire  run  neck  and 
neck  through  "Smiling  Faces,"  and 
though  the  satire  is  the  more  effective, 
it  is  the  sentiment,  as  usual,  which  wins 
out.  It  is  too  bad  that  Harry  Clarke, 
the  -librettist,  did  not  have  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  stick  to  bur- 
lesquing motion  pictures,  for  what  the 
piece  needs  at  present  is  more  humor. 
As  it  is,  what  begins  as  a  iudicrous  take- 
off on  films,  with  a  director  that  stepped 
out  of  a  satirist's  nightmare,  turns  out 
to  be  just  another  story  of  amorous  mis- 
understandings. When  Fred,  as  Monu- 
met Spleen,  the  director,  and  Paula,  as 
his  star,  Peggy  Post,  dance  together  and 
laugh,  it  is  all  right,  but  w-hen  Peggy, 
in  love  with  Arthur  Lawrence,  marries 
Bob  Bowington  in  order  to  be  able  to 
m.arry  Arthur  later  on,  and  then,  when 
Arthur  proposes  to  some  one  else,  de- 
cides to  stick  to  Bob, "it  isn't  so  amus- 
ing. And  through  the  underbrush 
wanders  Monumet  Spleen,  borrowing 
scenes  from  "Hamlet"  and  "As  You 
i  Like  It"  to  fill  out  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

The  spotlight  throughout  the  evening 
was  focussed  on  Paula  Stone,  and  father 
Fred  fairly  beamed  with  pride  over  her 
success.  She  dances  with  ver\'e  and 
style,  awkwardly  or  gracefully  as  the 
scenes  demanded,  and  always  with  per- 
fect control.  On  the  whole,  her  singing 
was  inferior  to  her  dancing,  but  this  is 
decidedly  a  dancing  show.  The  music 
is  serviceable  though  only  occasional 
numbers  stand  out.  There  was  "Quick, 
Henry,  the  Flit!'  sung  and  danced  with 
lively  humor  by  Roy  Royston,  who  also 
served  .as  the  hero.  Hope  Emerson  had 
a  number.  "Poor  Little  Me"  that  greatly 
diverted  the  audience.  Mr.  Stone  did  a 
nimble  cane  dance  and  had  three  songs, 
"Do  Something  Different."  the  amusing 
"If  You  Want  to  Be  Successful  In  the 
Movies"  and  "Bootblack  Blues."  He  also 
did  some  breathtaking  stunts  with  a 
miniature  airplane.  Lotti  Loder,  former 
screen  player,  chattered  German  and 
broken  English  and  looked  piquante 
while  Doris  Paston  made  an  attractive 
Mildred.  The  Albertina  Rasch  dancer.'^, 
needless  to  say,  danced  with  beautiful 
precision  and  grace,  and  their  costumes 
were  most  effective.  Watson  Barratt  has 
provided  some  handsome  settings.  Last 
night's  audience  took  much  pleasure  in 
Mr,  Stone  and  in  Paula's  success. 

E.  L.  H. 


TREMONT 
"Arrowsmith" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Sidney  Howard 
from'  the  no'Tl  of  the  sanje  by  Sin- 

clair Lewis  directed  by  John  '^"'^'V^'^^.. 
auiid  by  Samuel  G'>ld»y"v  "'Y.'';f""^'5i,u 
Rav  June  and  presented  by  Lnited  Artists 
with  the  ollowinic  cast;  T>nnM  Colman 

I)r  Arrowsmith  Rnjy/en  nSye" 

5'ond?liiis :  liHehard  Bennett 

r,iHhPh   ■'^  Anson 

Mr    Tozer .'.  . .     . .  .DeWitt  Jennincs 

Mr=    Tn7Pr  Benlah  Bondi 

TIP,  I  To/er  Bert  Roach 

Hpnry  Novak ..John  M.  Oualen 
m7  ."Nm'^k-  '  .  ■  .-Artele  Watson 
Dr    Terry  Wickett   ^' ru,  d?  K  " 

Dr.    Tllhb,   '^Mvrn,    L  V 

Peril  -fwy  ford' .     F'-a"'<  flllott 

mUI  Bobbins    .  :    Eulalip  Jensen 

Dr  Marchand  .V.   Clarence  Brooks 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sin- 
clair Lewis  expressed  such  enthusiasm 
over  the  screen  version  of  "Arrowsmith" 
immediately  after  the  first  public  show- 
ing. Unlike  innumerable  other  authors 
he  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  fate  of  his  novel,  and  so.  for  thftt 
matter,  have  its  many  readers  and  all 
those  discriminating  persons  who  have 
high  ideals  concerning  what  the  cinema 
should  accomphsh.  "Arrowsmith"  can- 
not be  considered  light  enterUmment ; 
it  is  a  serious  picture  dealing  with  a 
ferious  subject,  but  so  beautifuUy  nas 
it  been  staged,  acted  and  photographed 
that  no  lover  of  the  screen  should  pass 
i',  bv  The  substance  of  Mr.  Lewis  s 
novel,  and  of  Sidney  Howard's  excel- 
lent adaptation,  is  the  life  of  a  doctor- 
scientist,  his  struggles,  hte  disappoint- 
ments, his  triumphs  and  the  bitter  ca- 
tastrophe that  overtakes  him  in  his 
moment  of  triumph.  Of  course  no  film, 
two  hours  in  length  though  It  be.  can 
ever  reproduce  the  complete  ^V^^J 
a  long  novel,  but  on  the  ^•hole  Mr. 
Howard  has  chosen  to  make  ms  eii 
sions  as  wisely  as  possible,  and  the  em- 
phasis of  the  plot  remains  unaltered. 

Necessarily,  the  film  telescopes  much 
of  Arrowsmith's  early  struggles,  and 
while  this  may  disappoint  the  more 
ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  Lewis  s  book, 
me  spectator  whose  knowledge  of  the 
original  story  is  limited  to  hearsay,  will 
not  mind.  Martin  Arrowsmith  is  a 
finf.  ^rt  of  man,  likeable,  dependable, 
frulv  ambitions  and  completely  devoted 


his  wUe.  Leora,  whom  he  ^eets  while^ 
trying  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Gottlieb. 
Throughout  their  life  together,  she  is 
always  his  uncomplaining,  unselfi^, 
fiercely  devoted  champion.  Fo^^^^f 
sake  he  tries  to  be  a  country  practi- 
tioner, disliking  it  intensely  though  he 
may,  and  w'nile  workmg  m  a  .small 
town,  he  discovers  a  serum  to  halt  a 
cattle  disease.  Brought  to  New  York 
on  the  basis  of  this  discoverj-,  he  is 
gfven  aTosUion  in  a  great  medK'al 
centre  of  which  Gottlieb  Is  the  heao, 
and  there,  after  two  years  of  unfruit- 
ful experimentation,  he  evolves  an  ijm- 
portant  serum,  only  to  have  the  glory 
uken  away  by  a  sUghtly  previous  dis- 

coverv  abroad.  ,  

Finally  his  great  chances  comes  when 
GotUieb  sends  him  to  the  West  Indies 
company  with  a  brilliant  Sweo^h 
doctor,  Sondelius,  to  halt  a  ghastly  epi- 
demic of  bubonic  plague.    Leora  wha.e 
only  child  died  at  birth,  goes  with  him. 
determined  to  share  e\ier>thing  es- 
pecially danger.    In  the  In^iies  Arrow- 
smith fights  his  greatest  battle,  and 
just  as  victory  is  within  his  grasp,  he 
L  called  on  for  a  sacrifice  greater  than 
anv  he  has  ever  made.    Returning  to 
New  York,  he  finds  the  institution  that 
had  sent  him  ready  to  exploit  his  w^rk. 
which  he  holds  not  a  success  but  a  fail- 
ure and  when  Gottlieb,  who  has  been 
more  than  a  father  to  him,  dies  of  a 
Se,  he  breaks  with  his  exploiters 
I  and  goes  off  to  work  agam- 
;    This   noble  tribute,   made  by  Mr 
Le^  to  the  heroes  of  the  medical 
profession,  has  received  from  tlie  pro- 
'  ducers  the  most  admirable  sort  of  treat- 
ment   H  the  screen  adaptation  is  more 
^ing  of  the  shams  and  the  poseiArs 
tC  wa^  the  novel,  the  ^tic^ers  for 
detail  will  have  to  admit  that  here  has 
been  no  minimizmg  of  the  very  real 
dangers  encountered  by  these  men  who 
have  given  themselves  to  the  service  of  • 
manktod.    John  Ford,  the  durector  has 
done  a  job  of  which  he  can  be  proud. 
The  details  of  medical  procedure,  he 
stVfling  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  the^ 
deadly  oppression       /he  a^r  on  Uie 
night  when  Leora  fights  for  life  alone 
the  smug  self-nghteousness  of  a  smair 
mid-western  town,  the  elaborate  esag 
gerations  of  the  S^^t  medical  cenue 
are  all  perfectly  illustrated,  "onaia 
cVan.  though  absolutely  un-American 
in  manner  and  speech,  does  sPlendid 
work  as  Arrowsmith,  showmg  a  toe, 
understanding  of  the  man  s  ch^aoter . 
and  spirit.    Helen  Hayes,  better  even 
fSan  in  her  first  film  i-s  Practlca  y  pe  -  , 
tr^t  as  the  devoted  Leora,  ner  p<"i 
^r^n^ce'^l^ing  a  complete  m.^ror^  o 
Mr.  Lewis's  heroine.    Rlchaid  Bennett  , 


i  a  magniflccntly  effective  Sondelius— 
.luite  stealing  the  picture  at  times-and 
A.  E.  Anson  is  equally  good  in  a  difie  - 
Tnt  wav.  as  the  absorbed  idealist  Goa- 
;  neb.  Everyone  else  in  the  cast  oces 
:  admirable  work,  save  M^™*  ^J' 
lis  ft  bit  out  of  place,  and  the  camera 
I  work   is  both   imaglnaUve   and  u.a- 

-Ynatic.   ^-  ^- 

'  LOEWS  ST.\TE 


\"Priioie  Lives" 

'    .V  Moreen  l  omedy  jd  u 
the  same  name  by  >i« 
<idnev    Franklin  and 
Goldwvn-Maier  with  tht 
.\maiida   


Robert    Monlri'iit  ■ 
...Reginald  Dei  '  ' 

■   Una  Me^,^ 

 Jean  Her-h 

 Georce  I''^'  "~ 

"Private 


Eiyot   -  - 
Victor  . . 
Sibyl 
Oscar    . . 
Bell  Hop. 

In  the  screen    version  of 
Lives"  its  makers  effected  the  usual 
compromise  with    the  stage  original. 
They  adhered  faithfully  enough  to  the 
Noel  Coward  text,    but  they  reser^•ed 
their  rights  to  tuck  in  their  own  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
change  of  venue,  as  it  were,  in  hiding 
the  eloping  couple.  Am.anda  Pr>  nne  and 
Elvot  Chase,  in  the  Swiss  Alps  instead 
'  of  "in  Amanda's  Paris  apartment,  where 
'  Mr.  Coward  first  set  them.  These  are 
i  not  detrimental  changes.  Rather  they 
i  serve  to  give  the  screen  story  greater 
I  pictorial  range,  to  gloss  over  several  of 
I  the  more  turgid  spots.  For  brilliant  of 
I  speech  though  it  be.  "Private  Lives  had 
I  its  moments  of  comparailve  mactnitj 
'  and  hesitation. 

'  The  chief  cause  for  joy  In  this  in- 
llsUnce.  however,  is  found  in  the  per- 
;  formances  by  Mr.  M°ntB°"'"y,,, 
i  Miss  Shearer.  To  comprehend  fuUy  the 
!  triumphs  of  these  two  players  one  must 
;  reflect  that  the  wagguh  Coward  him- 
self and  Gertrude  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
,  most  adaptable  and  intelligent  of  our 

I  visiting  English  a'^t'-ess^-''."^^i***_.ho 
'  roles  of  the  two    mcompatibles  >»ho. 
about  to  begin  honeymoons  with  ne^ 
partners  in  the  same  hostelr>-,  decided 
after  two  cocktails  to  decamp  and  to 
fake  UP  their  wedded  lives  at  the  point 
vv^^e  mutual  divorces  had  left  them. 
These  are  roles  less  e-xactmg  as  to  char- 
acterization than  in  demand  thaj  "ley 
nlav  the  eame  as  Cowiird    wrote  it, 
CrUkly  spontaneously,  Ughtly.  L^e  the 
little  ball  in  ping  pong,  it  is  Amanda  s 
and  Elvofs  job  to  keep  their  amorous 
1  badinage  and  their  tigerish  bellicositv 
'conSly  in  the  air.  This  pr«:isely 
what  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Ml<^>=  Shear- 
er succeed  in  doing.  In  the  oiv  ^ 
it.  was  reasonably  to  be  expo 
'  -v^r   Montnomerv  is  t.u-ile  ir. 
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.pastime,  and  needed  only  opportun- 
•  !o  prove  It.  In  Miss  Shearer's  case 
ubt  yields  to  gratification.  Hitherto 
•en  to  show  pieces  moderate  in  their 
strionic  demands,  she  here  is  disclosed 
:  comedienne  skilled  in  the  brittle  give 
;d  take  of  polite  and  often  Impolite 
'■■(Tce  comedy. 

sThe  now  famous  climax  to  the  sec- 
;';d  act,  when  the  mixed  honeymooners 
ligage  in  a  furious  quarrel  which  cul- 
4!inates  in  wholesale  demolition  of  fur- 
a^ure,  still  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
^i^nes  of  the  modern  theatre.  It  is  the 
igh  point  of  steadily  amaslng  and  out- 
;Ji-the-ordinary  entertainment.  Mr. 
hnny  and  Miss  Merkel  as  the  discard- 
halves  of  the  matrimonial  foursome 
vserve  honorable  mention.  To  these 
kondary  roles  they  bring  just  the 
^ht  touch  of  mental  mediocrity. 
4There  are  special  treats  at  Loew's 
2ate  through  the  week  for  the  children. 
^  "Our  Gang"  comedy  is  rich  in  its 
Irration  of  adventures  of  a  group  of 
I'mngsters  who  thought  they  preferred 
iracy  to  school  books,  and  "Jackie 
ixjper's  Christmas  Party"  gives  glimp- 
Ts  of  several  popular  screen  stars  wait- 
,  g  on  a  small  army  of  ravenous  HoUy- 
',3od  juveniles.  W.  E.  G. 

'■       OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 
Sooky" 

A  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  from  the 
ook     hy     Percy     Crosby    entitled:  'Dear 
:  directed  by  Norman  Tauros:  and  pre- 
by   Paramount   with   the  followins 


ook: 
',^eiit''d 


"Delicious" 


asl 


Pkippy  "  Skinner  Jackie  Cooper 

SooUv"  Wayne   Robert  Coogan 

irincv  Paiindera  Ja<-kie  Searl  , 

Hir.  Skinner   Willai'd  Robertson  | 

f\Irs.  Skinner   Enid  Bennett: 

Mrs.  Wayne  Helen  Jerome  Eddy  i 

VIr.    Saunders  Lei^h    Allen  . 

Mr.  MoRgs...  Guy  Oliver- 

i.lr.  WillouKhby  Harry  Beresford 

Hilda   Gertrudp  Sutton 

Krausme.ver  Oscar  Apfel 

fficer  Duncan  Tom  Wilson 

After  the  terrific  success  of  "Skippy," 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  sequel 
would  be  made,  and  that  sequel  is 
"Sooky,"  current  screen  attraction  at 
the  Washington  Street  Olympia  and 
Uptown  theatres.  Primarily,  it  is  for 
children,  more  so  than  was  "Skippy," 
for  what  there  is  of  the  story  ambles 
round  and  round  depicting  the  elabo- 
rate strategems  of  small  boys  and  the 
cbtuseness  of  their  elders.  "Sooky" 
challenges  comparison  with  its  prede- 
cessor inevitably,  for  the  same  charac- 
ters appear  in  both  films  and  are  played 
.  by  the  same  actors,  while  Norman  Tau- 
rogg  directed  the  two  productions.  Older 
people  who  laughed  and  cried  at 
"Skippy"  may  find  "Sooky"  a  bit  thin, 
but  no  one  can  help  loving  the  small 
boys,  so  beautifully  acted  by  Jackie 
Cooper,  Robert  Coogan  and  the  inim- 
itable Jackie  Searl.  There  Is  much 
wistful  charm  to  the  production,  by  no 
'means  overpowered  by  the  obvious  at- 
tempts at  drawing  tears,  and  "Sooky" 
■s  to  be  recommended  as  holiday  enter- 
Jainment  for  the  younger  generation. 
;  To  tell  the  story  would  scarcely  give 
A  fair  idea  of  the  film,  for  it  is  more 
i,  series  of  disconnected  incidents  than 
1  coherent  plot.  In  the  main,  it  treats 
5:  Skippy  Skinner  and  his  efforts  to 

befriend  the  forlorn  Sooky,  a  Shanty- 
town  waif  with  a  sick  mother.  Sooky 
wants  to  join  the  Boone  Boys,  a  juvenile 
organization  that  parades  about  town 
wearing  smart  uniforms,  and  when  he 
Is  excluded  by  his  poverty.  Skippy  or- 
ganizes the  Beagle  Boys,  an  exclusive 
club  with  two  members,  Sooky  and  him- 
self. He  tries  to  help  the  Waynes — in 
danger  of  being  taken  to  the  poorhouse 
if  there  is  no  food  in  the  house— by 
charging  groceries  to  his  father  and 
carrying  them  to  the  Wayne  shack 
Then  he  tries  to  get  Sooky  into  the 
Boone  Boys  by  performing  three  good 
deeds,  only  to  discover  that  he  is  car- 
rying a  banner  in  a  parade  for  the  man 
who  is  opposing  his  father  for  the  office 
of  mayor.  The  story  gets  serious,  very 
serious,  indeed,  toward  the  end,  and  it 
is  more  cheerful  to  think  of  the  delight- 
ful episode  in  the  beginning  when 
Skippy  and  Sooky  throw  tomatoes  at 
men  riding  on  the  coal  cars  and  are 
pelted  with  coal,  which  they  gather 
up  and  sell,  or  when  Skippy,  desirous 
of  smacking  Sidney  Saunders  in  front 
of  the  Boone  Boys,  dares  him  to  tell 
his  troops  to  do  a  right  about  face. 

The  three  small  thespians  on  whose 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  story  rests 
are,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  ex- 
cellent. Robert  Coogan  makes  the  be- 
draggled Sooky  a  most  appealing  fig- 
ure, and  his  squeals  of  joy  on  receiving 
his  uniform,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  are 
v,'onderfully  genuine.  Jackie  Coop)er, 
ossitily  just  a  shade  too  knowing,  Is 
till  a  remarkable  delineator  of  the  Uk- 
ble,  annoying  and  fundamentally  de- 
ent  small  boy.  Jackie  Searl,  as  the 
ifuriating  Sidney,  is  beyond  praise, 
he  roles  of  Skippy's  parents  are  ex- 
ellently  played  by  Willard  Robertson 
nd  Enid  Bennett,  and  Helen  Jerome 
ddy  is  quite  satisfactory  as  Mrs. 
ayne.  E.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH'S  ' 

'^Pcnrh  o'  Reno"  j 

A  «.  reen  comedy  a<iapted  by  Ralph  Spcncl 

  the  story  by  Tim  Whela^i-  dircicd  h 

ni  Sritcr  and  presciucd  hv  r.kIio  Pi'c 
ihp  follnwincr  ^ 


A  jcreen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Ruy 
Bolton  and  Sonya  I,€vi»n  from  the  oriEinal 
story  by  Giiy  Bolton:  music  by  Hi  nil  Biilli  i 
and  presented  by  Fox j with  the  fbllowinsr 
c:ib(  : 

Heather  Gordon  Janet  Gaynor 

Jerry  Beaumont  Charles  Faircll 

Jansen  El   Bi  endcl 

S.^srha.  a   Raul  Roulicn 

OlcH  Manya    Robert  i 

O  Flynii  Lawrence  O'Siillivan 

p:ana  van  Berjrh  Virginia  Cherrill 

Mrs.   v.an  Berrt  Olive  Tell 

M'Sf'ha   .Mischa  Auer 

"osha  Marvine  Maazel 

To  Initiate  a  Christmlas  season  of 
sweetness  and  light,  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre    exhibited    yesterday    on    its  | 
screen   the   pulled-taffy,  sugar-candy 
romance,  "Delicious,"  In  which  Janet 
Gaynor   and   Charles   Parrell  disport 
themselves  to  the  frequently  sardonic 
strains   of   George    Gershwin's  latest 
score.    It  is  the  sort  of  entertainment 
that  will  hurt  no  one,  that  any  one's 
great  aunt   could  attend   in  perfect 
safety,  but  as  for  offering  much  real 
amusement  to  the  reasonably  intelli- 
gent and  sophisticated  members  of  the 
populace  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  go 
far.   The  Gaynor-Farrell  screen  love 
affairs  have  reached  by  now  the  point 
where  they  offer  not  the  least  suspense 
and  even  the  stars  seem  to  be  getting 
a  little  bored  with  it  all.    Miss  Gaynor 
in  particular  suggests  by  her  manner 
that  she  would  gladly  exchange  the 
whipped-cream   for   a   bit   of  horse- 
radish. 

The  story  of  "Delicious"  was  written 
by  Guy  Bolton,  popular  contriver  of 
musical  comedy  librettos;  Ira  Gersh- 
win supplied  the  lyrics  and  George 
Gershwin,  who  has  lately  won  such  ap- 
plause for  the  score  of  an  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  stage  show,  wrote  the 
music.  Mr.  Bolton  is  right  at  home  in 
the  sort  of  plot  that  has  a  sweet  little 
Scotch  immigrant  girl  in  love  with  a 
rich  playboy,  but  the  sardonic  Gersh- 
wins  seem  a  bit  out  of  place  George's 
music  being  of  the  Intellectual  sort  is 
best  when  not  cramped  to  sentimental 
love  songs,  while  Ira  is  far  happier 
writing  satire  than  cooes  about  "Some- 
body Prom  Somewhere."  Accordingly 
the  most  interesting  music  in  the  piece 
pccurs  first,  at  the  beginning,  when  the 
immigrant  girl  dreams  about  her  fan- 
tastic welcoming  committee:  ne: 


more  to  io  Between  thcm  tiiev  maiiaee 
SI  those  who 

like  theit  humor  simple  and  their  slap- 
stick primitive.  Those  who  prefer  comi- 
cality linked  with  characterization  will 
give  to  Mr.  Cawthorne  and  Miss  With- 
erspoon  such  honors  as  go  with  this 
picture. 

The  Brunos.  celebrating  their  25th 
weddin?   anniversary,   quarrel   in  the 
presence  of  their  two  daughters  and 
tneir  guests  over  such  a  dangerous  topic 
a«  the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Bruno's  father 
and  Mr.  Bruno's  mother  during  the 
courtship.  They  race  to  Reno,  fall  Into 
the  clutches  of  Wattles  and  Swift,  di- 
vorce lawyers,  and  after  various  situa- 
tions which  in  tolerance  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  ludicrous,  become  reconciled 
during    court    proceedings,    a  minor 
theme  is  the  quest  of  one  "Ace"  Crosby 
nn  Arizona  gambler  toting  a  ready  gun 
for  the  m.en  who  granted  his  wife  a 
divorce,  they  of  course  being  Wattles 
and  Swift.  It  is  in  his  efforts  bo  elude 
Crosby  that  Wheeler  dons  a  blonde 
wig  and  black  lace  gown.  He  sings, 
.dances,    and    distributes   jokes  which 
make  up  in  vigor  of  expression  what 
they  lack  in  subtlety. 
I    One  of  the  more  amusing  episodes 
jis  found  in  the  sudden  metamorphosis 
I  CI  the  law  offices  of  the  two  zanies  into 
a.  night  club.  By  pressure  of  hidden 
springs  Innocent  tables  become  seats 
of  games  of  chance,  a  bar  rises  from  the 
floor,  a  revolving  screen  and  platform 
produces  a  jazz  orchestra.  In  such  de- 
tails the  picture  shows  comic  invention 
It  is  less  fortunate  in  the  matter  ol 
dialogue  and  action.  W  E  G 


CONCERT  HALLS 


I  men,  a  dozen  Uncle  Sams,  the  police 

force,  the  mayor,  the  marine  corps  and 

Goddes.^  of  Liberty  showering  money 

on  her  head;  second,  in  the  middle, 

where  the  composer  and  librettist  poke 

sly  fun  at  Balieff  in  "Katinkitschka" ; 

aiid  finally  in  "NeV  York  Rhapsody,"  a 

niusical  delineation  of  the  great  city, 
Warsh,  discordant  and  striking. 

The  easily  followed  plot  is  about 
Itteather  Gordon,  a  Scotch  girl,  who 
l/alls  in  love  with  Jerry  Beaumont,  a 
■  star  polo  player,  while  crossing  the 
jAtlantic.    She  gets  In  trouble  with  the 

limmigration  authorities  but  evades 
!|them,  thanks  to  Jerry's  comic  valet, 
iJJansen.  Befriended  by  some  Russians, 
I  she  sings  for  a  while  in  a  Russian  cafe, 

where  Jerry  discovers  her.  Their  ro- 
I  mance  is  interrupted  by  the  interference 

of  Jerry's  society  fiancee,  and  Heather 

decides  to  marry  Sasha,  a  romantic 

young  composer  who  is  deeply  in  love 
1  with  her.    Of  course,  such  a  calamity  \ 
\  would  never  suit  the  fans,  who  crave 
I  to  see  Miss  Gaynor  and  Mr.  Farrell  in 

each  other's  arms,  but  the  manner  in 
j  which  this  is  accomplished  need  not  be 
I  detailed  here.    The  stars  are  about  as  ,  , 

usual,  very  nice  and  ingenuous.  Miss  VClare  singing  as  a  solo  the  "Dies  Irae" 
'Gaynor  sings  twice.  Mr.  Farrell  not  at  that  work!  Especially  in  the  "Re^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  G«rshwin's  Second  Rhapsody  was 
announced  for  performance  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  last  week,  but 
a  postponement  was  necessary  in  order 
to  suit  Mr.  Gershwin's  engagements. 
The  postponement  will  not  be  for  long. 

No  one  should  judge  this  work  in  ad- 
vance nor  be  prejudiced  agajnst  it  on 
account  of  Mr.  Gershwin'is  music  for 
"Of  Thee  I  Sing."  Nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  judge  that  music  by  the  orchestra- 
tion of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Daly, 
■which  was  thick  and  noisy,  deafening 
at  times.  Mr.  Previn,  the  conductor, 
<lid  not  attempt  to  moderate  the  tonal 
tempest.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gershwin 
did  not  have  time  to  score  his  work,  for 
one  could  hear  musical  designs  that 
called  for  more  delicate  clothing.  There 
are  some  excellent  ensembles  in  thip 
musical  comedy;  there  are  opposing 
choral  sections  that  are  skilfully 
handled  melodically  and  dramatically, 
but  they  are  too  often  almost  lost  in  a 
blare  of  brass.  One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful features  of  the  music  is  Mr.  Ger- 
shwin's use  of  familiar  times,  frag- 
ments, coming  in  opportunely  and  hu- 
morously, during  the  torchlight,  pre- 
election parade. 

The  scene  in  the  Senate  chamber  Is 
also  excellent  musical  fooling. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

Apropos  of  the  recent  performance  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  and  the  ineptitudes  of  authors 
■when  dealing  with  matters  musical, 
■would  it  be  of  interest  to  cite  Mrs. 
Stowe's  perennially  popular  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  in  which  she  has  St 


all.  The  real  music  is  provided  by  „ 
young  newcomer,  Raul  Roulien,  who 
sings  and  plays  the  piano  with  con- 
viction and  skill.  El  Brendel  offers  a 
few  Swedish  jokes,  *nd  Manya  Roberti 
is  good  as  a  Russian  girl. 
..The  stage  show  is  "All  At  Sea"  and 
there  will  be  the  usual  orchestral  and 
organ  specialties  offered  by  Lew  Con- 
rad guest  conductor,  with  the  Grand 
orchestra,  and  Arthur  Martel.  E.  L  H 


Wnfiles    Bert  Wheeler 

S"ift    Roh«rt  Woolsev 

PriidPncB    Dorothy  Lee 

.Toe  Bniiio   Josf-ph  Cawthorne 

Aes-ip  Bruno   Cora  Witherspoon 

Pansy   Zelma  O'Neal 

.Ti'dee  Jackson    Sam  Hardv 

C,™^*"?  ..   Mitchell  Harris 

The  Secretary    Arthur  Hoyt 

On  the  assumption  that  every  little 
laugh  adds  to  the  grand  total  of  holi- 
day cheer,  the  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Woolsey,  veteran  comics  of  screen  and 
vaudeville,  have  again  combined  efforts 
■in  a  very  broad  and  loosely- jointed  bur- 
lesque on  the  now  famous  divorce  mills 
of  Reno,  Nev.  As  a  pair  of  charlatans 
v.'ho  specialize  in  obtaining  divorce  de- 
crees at  $100  a  decree,  they  employ 
their  familiar  formulae.  Mr.  Woolsey, 
easily  identified  by  his  loud  raiment, 
his  spectacles  and  his  long  cigar,  as 


:ordare  Jesu  pie,"  St.  Clare  "threw  a 
ieep  and  pathetic  expression  into  the 
words;  for  the  shadowy  veil  of  lyears 
seemed  drawn  away,  and  he  seemed  to 
hear  his  mother's  voice  leading  his. 
iVoice  and  instrument  seemed  both  liv- 
?tag,  and  throw  out  with  vivid  sympathy  J 
fthose  strains  which  the  ethereal  Mozart 
rst  conceived  as  his  own  dying  re- 
uiem." 

The  allusion  to  St.  Clare's  mother  is 
xplained  by  the  fact  that  the  music 
ad  been  "arranged"  by  that  exemplary 
ady  from  'Vermont. 

MARK  DICKEY. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  21. 
j  And  so  Ouida  in  one  of  her  novels  ! 
represents  a  tenor  as  singing  melodies 
,3y   Palestrina.    Another   one   of  her 
iieroes  plays  selections  from  a  Mass  by 
Mendelssohn  on  the   organ.  Novelists  i 

fiave  seldom  been  fortunate  in  their  i 
eferences  to  music;  even  when  they  i 
tiave  written  specifically  musical  novels,  i 

Esta  Cantor,  who  will  sing  In  Jordan 
hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  5,  has 
arranged  an  unusual  program,  an 
agreeable  departure.  There  is  first  a 
jroup  of  songs  to  Shakesperian  texts 
Oy  composers  from  the  time  of  John 
IVilson,  a  singer,  lutanist  and  composer 
5f  the  17th  century — Charles  the  First 
delighted  in  Wilson's  singing— to  Cas- 
tclnuovo-Tedesco,  now  living.  Then 
:omes  a  group  of  songs  Inspired  by 
3oethe's   "Faust."     Miss  Cantor  has 


usual  does  most  of  the  scheming  and  »ken  three  settings  of  "The  King  of 

the  clowning.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  at  least  Thule,"  by  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Gounod  and 

can  dance  a  bit  and  who  is  moderately  s-dded  the  latter's  "Jewel  Song."  Later 

amusing  in  female  impersonations,  has  will   sing   an   air   from  Nicolai's 


"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  an  au-  that 
one  seldom,  If  ever,  sees  on  a  concert 
program  In  these  days. 

/  Of  Miss  Audray  Roslyn;  a  pianist  who 
Will  play  In  Jordan  hall  on  Thursday 
*-V,ening,  Jan,  14,  a  Hague  newspaper, 
/when  she  was  touring  Holland  and 
Germany,  remarked  that  her  art  re- 
minded one  of  a  rosebud  at  dawn.  A 
comparison  with  a  tulip  might  more 
reasonably  have  been  expected  in  Hol- 
land. 


Conchita  Supervia  will  take  the  part 
of  Carmen  on  Feb.  2  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Claude  Dore  Jieard  her 
In  concert  in  Paris  early  this^year.  "Do 
not  try  to  resist  the  char/n  of  this 
Spaniard  with  golden"  (or  did  Mr.  Dore 
write  "gilded"?)  "hair;  do  not  say  that 
her  voice  in  the  ujver  register  some- 
times shows  traces  of  fatigue.  You  are 
conquered  in  advance;  she  will  not  let 
you  go  until  you  are  held  captive'. 
.  .  .  After  the  intermission  she  came 
on  in  black  and  red  with  a  huge  fan, 
a  high  comb  and  a  long  train.  Taking 
pity  On  the  hearers  heaped  together  on 
the  platform  who  could  not  see  her 
smile,  she  repeated  each  song  for  them, 
with  her  back  toward  the  hall.  The 
platform  applauded  the  smile;  the  haU, 
the  back  of  her  dress." 

There  is  a  pleasing  lightness  in  this 
article  by  Claude  Dore. 

"Every  now  and  then  Mme.  Supervia 
telegraphed  with  her  eyes  friendly  mes- 
1  sages  to  Ninon  Vellin  who,  in  a  box, 
sat  at  once  a  friend,  a  rival  and  a  judge 
This  made  life  a  burden  to  Joaquin 
N.in.  He  had  scarcely  finished  accom- 
panying his  songs  for  Mme.  Supervia 
when  he  was  seen  to  rush  into  Mme' 
Vallin's  box,  not  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  either,  wishing  to  give  his  attention 
equally  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  his 
celebrated  interpreters." 

As  Carmen  is  Mme.  Supervia's  only 
role  here,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  will 
give  a  recital.  In  Paris  Mr.  Dore  noted 
a  rhythmed  and  malicious  song,  "Pano 
Murciano,"  a  sensual  song.  "Farruca  " 
and  a  despairing  elegy  by  Nin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  opera 
vnknown  to  Boston  audiences  is  in  the 
Chicago  company's  repertoire  for  this 
city.  Those  responsible  for  this  reper- 
toire sought  "safety  first"  with  eyes  on 
the  box  office  as  well  as  on  the  subscrib- 
ers. They  remember  that  Boston  in  the  i 
past  did  not  welcome  unfamiliar  operas. 

Mr.  Martlno  announces  several  nov- 
elties for  his  Wednesday  evening  fort- 
nightly concerts  of  the  New  England 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Jordan  hall,  be- 
ginning Jan.  27.  He  speaks  of  Sgam- 
bati's  piece,  "Berceuse  and  Reverie" 
orchestrated  by  Massenet,  who  prob- 
ably did  this  when  he  was  living  in 
Rome.  Massenet  employs  two  flutes,  an 
English  horn,  a  clarinet,  a  bassoon,  ket- 
tle drums,  harp  and  strings.  Mr.  Mar- 
tino  also  purposes  to  bring  out  a  piece 
by  Bolzoni.  from  the  series  entitled 
"Little  Pictures  of  Social  Life."  This 
excerpt  "describes  a  picture  of  a  social 
function  in  which  gossip;  wit  and 
courtly  manners  intermingle."  All  this 
in  music!  Who  knows  but  one  of  our 
young  composers  of  the  extreme  left 
wing  is  now  at  work  on  a  Scherzo  por- 
traying  the    Culbertson-Lenz  match? 


Suppe's  "Donna  Juanita"  will  be  added 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  reper- 
tory. The  first  performance  will  be  on 
Jan.  2.  Sad  to  relate,  there  is  a  new 
version  by  Arthur  Bodansky.  V/hy  not 
lot  the  good  old  works  and  tunes  alone? 
Why  tinker  them?  Why  try  to  give 
them  an  importance  that  takes  away 
the  chann  o^  theii'  naivete?  They  are 
all  doing  all  sorts  of  abominable  things 
to  "La  Belle  Helene"  in  Liondon.  Meil- 
hac  and  Halevy's  witty  libretto  is  not 
good  enough  for  London  and  there  wUl 
be  "additional"  music. 


The  Bach  Cantata  Club  will  sing  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newbury  stfeet 
Boston,  on  Monday,  Jan.  18,  at  8  30 
o  clock  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  will 
conduct.  The  soloist  will  be  the  Eng- 
lish tenor,  Steuart  Wilson.  The  pro- 
gram comprises  Bach's  Cantata  No  95 
Chr^tus  der  ist  mein  Leben";  Can- 

th,^-  y^^^         lie  Liebe 

U  Cantata  34,  "o  Ewiges  Feuer  " 
Membership  tickets  may  be  obtained 
of  MISS  B.  Greenslet,  treasurer,  5 
Charles  River  square,  Boston. 

CONCERTS  oFtHE  WEEK 

Simday:  Symphony  hall,  3;30  P  M 
Pension  fund  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitz- 
ky,  conductor.  Roland  Hayes,  tenor 
soloist.    See  special  notice 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M  Bos- 
ton string  quartet. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M  Eleanor 
Dienier,  violoncellist;  Dorothy  Curtis 
accompanist.  '  i 

Old  South  Meeting  Houses,  3  ■  15  P  I\I 
Myi'tle  Jordan  trio.  Mendelssohn  Tr-o 
op.49.  Luigini,  Ballet  Rus.se  (Czardv  i 
— jValse^Len^  Mazurka,  March  Ri, 
Saturday:   Symphony  hall,  8:ls  f.  Ta. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert. Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
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Xhc  JTlrieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

«  c  H^'.  "-Pirst  Niehts  and  First  Editions."  a  volume  of  32& 

^^^^  .^T  bZTI  CO   «  Lyon  Phelps  has  contributed  a 

published  by  Little,  Bro^Ti  «  Boston  Ideal  Opera 

p.e.a.e.  He  speal.  o^^e^  -^^^^^^^  Xor^e  says  that  Myron  W.  1 
Company-"magmficent  is  a  bi„  ^o'^"'  P  Whitney 
Whitney  "later  forsooK  frivolity  for  orator  o.  ^H^^X^'  J,,,  ^  try 
.ad  been  for  many  y^^^.n^^rj  s  n  ^  b^  ^^^^  volume  of  Mr. 
his  fortune  in  operetta.  When  Prof.  P^^^'P^  jmed 
smith's  reminiscences  is  "a  ^aPPV  compound  of  v  go^  and 

anecdotes  that  are  irresistibly  ^---y:jlXTJ^  Httle  space 

But  this  boo.  is  one  ^^^^  ^J^^^^^wo^^^^^  adaptations, 
allotted  one.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  stage  wo 

etc..  over  300  of  them.     Then  there  ^ll  J^  T^^J^^  texts  of 

one  might  a.lc  -Where's  Lope  J^^^er  always  men- 

hare  lip.  goes  through  life  misunderstood^ 

.  ^       T^^r  "^i^^to  his  childhood,  the  family  life  in 
The  pages  devoted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  nis  Uncle 

Buffalo,  Where  he  was  born,  the  ^--"^^  to  Chicago. 

Abel  buying  an  interest  i.  a  Peruvian  «  ^  -^j;^;^,^^  ,,,,,e. 
^here  the  boy  first  saw  the  inside  of  a  th^atje  and  ^^^^^^ 

in 


shout  del  .  nobody  in  the  audience  can  Hear  tne-i 

•words;  but  un;;,  n,...  it.;  all  the  same  and  they  may  as  well  be  as 

sensible  as  you  can  make  them.  You  might  happen  to  hear  them  yourself 
some  night,  and  you  would  feel  humiliated  if  they  were  not  right." 

What  is  his  conclusion  after  his  years  of  -WTiting? 

"Often  my  life  seems  all  of  the  theatre,  a  Chinese  play  lasting  not 
through  many  nights  but  through  many  years.  In  other  moods,  I  feel 
that  the  tlieatre  has  been  just  a  shop  where  I  worked  at  a  trade,  and 
that  my  real  life  has  belonged  to  my  own  people  and  my  friends.  Life 
Is  for  most  of  us  a  long  walk  uphill  against  the  wmd,  with  now  and  then 
:  A  pleasant  place  to  rest,  perhaps  to  laugh  a  little  before  plodding  on." 

Yet  Mr.  Smith  has  had  and  still  has  his  beloved  books;  and  now  per- 
,  haps  has  time  enough  to  read  them  leisurely. 


In  tragic  roles  he  must  have  humor  In  a  Virginius  and  a  Spar- 


th  side  Whiskers  and  a  Pf^^^'^^  "^-'^^pgo^  company.  "There  is  a 
The  White  Fawn"_  and  the  ^y^ia  Thomps 


humor.  He  is  sorry  he  never  saw  ^awu.  .  .  ^^^^^^ 

tragic  roles  he  must  have  been  jery^aniusmg.  ^  ^  ^  ^p^^. 

Smith 
ere  is  a 

S^^;^~gS^ti;;;^  -  ;h^ was  eo  years  ago.  Indeed. 
?  is  considered  mid-Victorian  to  wear^ny^ 

,n  lB7e  he  v.ited  P-ladelph^-- Jd^nJtlot  ^ S ; 
ti,e  Age  of  innocence."  I^^™fJ\JflSican  theatre  by  writing  plays 
he  would  be  of  greater  f  .!°J^^,Xss  into  which  it  has  been  falling 
"which  would  rescue  the  drama  from  the  ajyss  i  _  ^^^^^^^ 

pretty  constantly  since  th^^beg^n  ng  of  its  exige^^^  ^^^^^ 

man  wrote  an  operetta  °^ JT^j^^  stupidity."  Mr.  Smith  then  con- 
Chicago  News  referred      f  as  Stupid  and  St^p^^^^ 

T^'^:Z:^:^.  -^^^^X  baETmorocS  : 

S^-s;:bS.^=S^=^=^—  — 

Xt  was  in  Chicago  when  M^rsnuth  was  on  the  3ta„  ^^^^^^^^ 
he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  ra  e  books,  firs^^^       ^^^^^  ^  ^.^ 
copies.  His  adventures       a  bibUophile  we^e  .^pgnences.    He  had 

life  in  the  play-house.    He  ^^^^^  ""^^^o^j'^  °  the  coiitents  of  "A  Senti- 
a  house  full  of  books  even  after  he  sold  most  o  ^^^^^ 
mental  Library."  but  he  ^c-uld  not  refrain  from      Y  J     ^.^^^^  ^ 
covered  a  rare  specialty;  Napoleonana^     There  have 

nhT^rof^  opereuas         -e  Be.m;-  Cl.^ 

-the  -St  successful   A^^^^^^^^  .,iovei  "! 

the  coming  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sulhvan  plays,  the  amv  ^^^.^^ 
Hoyt  with  his  new  variation  of  musical  comedy,  the  opening 
in  New  York 


o  .r.A  npKoven's  "Don  Quixote"  was  produced  in  Boston  "and 
Smith  and  DeKoven  s    uon  w         _  recollect,  their  opinion 

caused  a  men^  ^'a^  among  "^^^.^-^j^'^^^^^.t,  tf  any  successful  play,  musical 
was  generally  favorable.   Mr  .^'^h  d^^^^^^^^        Y        ^  ^^.^^^^ 


wriung  oi    n-uuiii      —   —r    wiion  thp  "Tinker's  Sons  "  was 

^  parte  gave  them  too  little  "PP^^'^""' 'g^tudiy'-dec  a^^    he  would 
*  first  tried,  the  musical  director-was  it  San   f  tu'il^y "         .       itseif,,  but 
not  conduct  such  poor  stuff.    ••Robin  ^^"^ J^^^^^^^^  3^"^"^;,  ^p^^etta. 
librettist  arid  composer  thought  then    KnickeibocK^^^  successful  that  Mr. 

born  into  a  world  really  worth  while."  ] 

Mr  smith  continues  U)  tellhiVsto^ith  unflagging  liveliness,  shaking 
Ml.  smiinconiuu.es  amiably  satirical 


PENSION  FUND  CONJJERT 

For  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra's 
Pension  Fund  concert,  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall,  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky    offered    an  all-Tchaikovsky 
program.      The    orchestral  fantasia 
"Francesca  da  Rimini"  (Op.  32),  Len- 
ski's  air  from  "Eugen  Onegin,"  the 
"Serenade   of   Don   Juan,"   and  the 
Fourth  Symphony  (Op.  36,  in  F  minor) , 
were   the    works    performed.  Roland 
Hayes,  tenor,  was   the    soloist.  The 
audience— one  which  responded  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  quaUties  of  the  music 
and  the  manner  of  its  performance- 
filled  the  hall.  _  ^ , 
Poor  though  it  is  In  genuine  and 
soUd  musical    ideas.    "Francesca  da 
Rimini "  succeeds  in  being  a  remarkably 
successful    experiment    in  orchestral 
scene  painting.    The  vividness    with  . 
which  Tchaikovsky  suggests  the  furious 
winds,  the  bloodcurdling  sounds  and 
sights  of  that  second  cucle  of  hell  m 
which  Dante  found  Francesca.  remains 
impressive  even  in  an  age  that  is  sur- 
feited with  the  diabolical  cleverness  ol 
innumerable  major  and  minor  masters 
of  orchestration.   The  orchestra,  led  by 
a  Dr.  Koussevitzky  who  has  rarely  so 
lavished  himself,  gave  of  the  Fantasia 
a  performance  that  was  a  miracle  of 
powerful  suggestion,  of  brullant  execu- 
tion, of  romantic  warmth,  of  over- 
whelmingly passionate  abandon. 

To  the  Fourth  Symphony,  often  made 
Intolerably  plangent  and  vociferous— 
never  to  be  quite  purged  of  these  quail- 
ties,  which  are  Indeed  Inherent  in  the  | 
score  (and  please  remember  that  poor 
Tchaikovsky  had  reason  to  weep)— Dr. 
Koussevitzky  brought  a  fine  dignity,  a 
controlled  Intensity,  that  raised  its 
first  movement  from  the  'e^'el 
hysterical  self-pity  toward  that  of  hlgn 
tragedy  that  lent  it  something  of  classic 
poise  and  Impersonality.  Admirably  sus- 
tained tempi,  fine  shading  and  phras- 
ing and  climaxes  carefully  judged  and 
dramatically  achieved,  were  part  of  his 
secret,  as  usual.  So  exquisitely  was 
the  Andantlno  played  that  the  audience 
could  not  refrain  from  applauding  th^ 
movement.  There  was  a  delightful  deli- 
cacy not  only  in  the  famous  pizzicato 
passages  of  the  Scherzo,  but  also  In  the 
section  of  the  movement  given  over  to 
the  brass  and  drums,  and  a  certain 
bucolic  joviality  In  the  theme  for  wood- 
winds; while  the  brilliant  verve  with 
which  the  finale  was  played  compen- 
sated somewhat  for  its  noisy  triviality. 

Mr.  Haves  sang  Lenskl's  air  from 
"Eugen   Onegin"  in   ItaUan   and  the; 
"Serenade  of  Don  Juan"  (from  the^six 
songs  published  as  Opus  38)  in  Ger- 
man  Sioce  his  was  not  a  Russian  audi- 
ence and  good  English  translations  are 
hard  to  find  he  was  probably  justified 
In  using  whatever  language  he  found 
most  convenient.    What  is  important 
Is  that  his  singing  displayed  in  gen- 
erous measure  those  quaUtles  of  intein- 
:  gence.  sensitive  musicianship,  and  emo- 
1  tlonal  sincerity  for  which  it  is  noted 
1    It  is  not  In  such  music  as  this  thai 
1  the  pecuUar  beauty  of    Mr.    Hayes  s 
voice  is  best  revealed,  but  his  creation  | 
I  of  mood  and  emotion  In  the  •'Onegin 
air,  his  rhythmic  vivacity  m  the  sere- 
nade,   were    wholly    admliable  and 
roused  the  audience  to  enthusiastic  and 
prolonged  applause. 

Mr.  Hayes,  who  had  not  only  given 
his  services  in  aid  of  the  pension  fund, 
but  had  come  specially  from  Cuiry- 
vllle,  Ga..  for  the  occasion,  was  alter 
the  concert  privately  presented  by  the 
pension  fund  committee  with  a  silver 
bowl.  Inscribed  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude.  The  presentation  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Max  Kunze  as  spokesman 
1  of  the  committee.  ».  S. 


of  Chance,"  current  screen  anTaci.juii 
at  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre.  Funda- 
mentally, there  Is  not  much  likeness  be- 
tween "Diamond  Johnny"  Silk,  daring  j 
gambler  on  horse  racing,  social  climber 
and  plunger,  and  "Diamond  Jim,"  fam- 
ous in  New  York  theatrical,  sporting 
'  and  financial  circles  a  generation  ago. 
None  the  less,  there  are  several  super- 
ficial traits  of  Brady's  that  Louis  Welt- 
zenkorn  has  adapted  to  his  central  fig- 
ure in  "Men  of  Chance."  Most  con- 
spicuous Is  the  man's  fondness  for 
wearing  diamonds — one  on  his  finger, 
one  In  his  stickpin  and  one  on  his 
I  lapel;  there  is  also  the  willingness  to 
take  a  chance,  to  gamble  heavily  on  a 
risk.  Yet  "Diamond  Johnny"  is  a  fig- 
ure of  this  generation,  not  of  the  one 
past.  He  plays  the  jwnles  under  an 
assumed  name,  has  ambitions  to  rise  In 
society,  wears  flashy  clothes  and  some- 
times finds  It  hard  to  take  his  medicine. 
■While  by  no  means  of  "Diamond  Jim's" 
stature,  he  Is  a  striking  and  original 
screen  figure,  acted,  which  Is  fortun- 
ate, by  the  Increasingly  expert  Rlcardo 
Cortez. 

Martha  Prescott,  an  American  girl 
down  on  her  luck  in  Paris,  Is  be- 
friended, saved  from  jail,  to  be  exact, 
by  Dorval,  a  race  track  gambler  and 
friend  of  Farley,  proprietor  of  a  betting 
establishment.  Farley  has  a  score  to 
settle  with  "Diamond  Johnny"  Silk,  a 
New  York  gambler  and  horse  fancier, 
whose  clever  brain  has  no  weak  spot 
save  his  Interest  In  high  society.  Dor- 
val fits  out  Martha  with  lovely  clothes, 
equips  her  with  a  bogus  title  and  intro-. 
duces  her  to  Johnny.  The  latter,  swept) 
off  his  feet  by  her  beauty  and  her  rank, 
proposes  marriage  inside  of  two  weeks, 
and  Martha,  though  not  in  love  with 
him.  accepts,  for  her  own  security. 
Months  pass  and  she  finds  herself  fall- 
ing in  love,  while  Johnny  is  Infatuated 
with  her.  One  unlucky  day.  she  en- 
counters Dorval.  now  presumably  down 
on  his  luck,  at  a  race  meet.  To  help 
him  out.  she  gives  him  the  name  of  the 
horse  on  which  Johnny  has  told  her  to 
bet.  Dorval  gets  word  to  Farley;  the 
jockey  is  bribed  and  the  horse  loses. 
For  several  weeks  this  continues— 
Johnny  is  losing  heavily  and  cannot 
find  out  why.  Eventually  Martha  dis- 
covers how  she  Is  being  victimized,  tells 
Johnny,  and  not  only  that  but  also 
who  she  really  is.  Furious  at  her  de- 
ceit. Johnny  turns  her  out  of  the  house 
and  determines  on  revenge,  while  Mar- 
tha apparently  goes  over  to  Don'al  and 
Farley.  The  solution,  and  a  rather 
neat  one,  It  would  not  be  fair  to  re- 
veal. 

The  film  holds  the  interest  through- 
out. Theie  is  a  good  plot — Louts 
Weltaenkorr.  does  not  need  to  cheat  lo 
be  effective— brisk  direction  by  Leo 
Meehan,  som»  interesting  glimpses  be- 
hind the  sceres  at  the  race  tracks  and 
good  acting.  Mary  Astor,  continuing 
to  improve,  giv»s  an  excellent  perform- 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Men  of  Chance" 

screen    drama    adapted  o; 


■WaUace 


A    screen    n  °"r»rnm  the  onsrinai 

Smith  and  Louis  S^'^vens J™"  Leo 
s"r.v V-  I.ou.s  ^^>'"r"''%"=  i'ldlo  Picture* 
Meehan    and   presented  W 
with  the  lollowuiB  cast.  ^^^^  .ivstor  i 

Martha  ; .'Ricardi. _ C(."-if^ 

.lohnny  SilK    John  Halliday 


.lUlllll.,' 

Dorval 
Farle.v 


.'.John   i 

..Ralph  in'^ 
..Kitt.v  Kell.v 


Gertie   . .  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  "Georce  'Dav>9  i 

Prov.  Frenchman   james  Donlin  : 

Clocker  ...   Andre  Cherpn 

French  detective    i^lherl  PeUt 

Maffistrate   jea,,  DeBrlac 

Hotel  mauaeer  •     •■;   „  ^radv  I 

The  ghost  of  "Diamond  Jim  BraW  , 
haunts  a  number  of  sequences  of  _M^  | 


ance  of  Martha,  not  making  the  mis- 
take of  portraying  the  character  as  en- 
tirely admirable,  yet  Indicating  her  . 
fundamental  decency  and  thus  causing 
the  spectator  to  sympathize  with  her 
while  feeling  for  Johnny  at  the  same 
tune.  Rlcardo  Cortez.  cut  out  by  na- 
ture for  the  role  of  "Diamond  Joh»*rjr."  | 
gives  a  varied,  resourceful,  intelligent  ' 
performance,  conveying  in  strikmg 
fashion  the  man's  daring  and  fascin- 
ation. Ralph  Ince.  as  the  \engeful 
Farley,  and  John  Halliday  as  the  gen- 
tlemanly Don-al.  are  both  perfectly  m 
character.  Not  a  great  film,  perhaps, 
but  a  steadily  entertaining  one  that  de- 
serves success.  K.  L.  H. 

FENW.\Y  AND  MODERN 
"Ambassador  Bill" 

A  screen  <tnned.v  a.i spied  by  Gnj  Bolton 
from  his  own  siory  of  Ihe  same  ninie,  di- 
rected by  Sam  Taylor  .ind  presented  Py  Fox 
with  the  loUowint  casi; 

Bill  Harper   " 

The  Queen    Marrierr 

Ilka   

Kine  Paul  . . . .  ;j  ■  ■      ■  Ta  ! 

Prince  de  Polikoff  ....  Gurtav  vo' 

Ix'thar    K 

The  General   ■     ■ .  * 

Spii.ilor  Pillsbur.v  Fenliii  < 

Moiile   Ed" 

Ni.nhfield  Slater    > 

Utiletou   ■    To  I 

Will  Rogers  is  discovered  in  t.vplcaliy 
lazy  mood  in  his  latest  screen  siesta. 
As  a  cowboy-ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  •  r  mytlilcal  Balkan 
kuicdom  of  e  ^^  th  a  county 


a,  Will  gives  kindly  caua- 
b  a  beautiful  queen  left  forlorn  by 
iibsconding  consort,  teaches  her  son 
ul  how  to  play  baseball  and  to  or- 
nize  ft  Boy  Scouts  unit,  Introduces 
Jd  old.  Sylvanlans  to  the  game  of 
leer,  pokes  quizzical  fun  at  his  own 
intry's  political  hypocrisies  through 
rotund  person  of  Senator  Pillsbury, 
Ips  King  Lothar  regain  his  throne 
d  discomfit  his  arch-enemy.  Prince 
Polikoff,  and  accomplishes  what  he 
:s  sent  to  Sylvania  to  do,  negotiates 
commercial  treaty  between  that  revo- 
ionized  realm  and  this  country.  For 
cores  he  gives  a  demonstration  of  his 
ill  with  the  lariat,  probably  the  same 
gth  of  rope  which  he  carried  on  the. 
ge  in  his  first  Ziegfeld  Follies  en- 
gement. 

Within  memory  Will  really  acted 
ice,  when  he  was  cast  as  likable  Bill 
mes  in  "Lightnin'."  In  that  he  was 
illed  on  for  a  certain  definite  charac- 
:rization,  and  he  did  it  well  for  a  man 
ho  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  actor, 
n  "Ambassador  Bill"  he  simply  sits  on 
he  side-lines,  chews  his  cud  of  gum, 
dvertises  Babe  Ruth  as  America's  i 
.reatest  sports  hero,  and  tries  to  make 
he  little  king-elect,  Paul,  appear  more 
ike  a  real  boy  than  an  automaton.  As 
Master  Tad  Alexander  plays  this  part 
one  has  visions  of  a  lad  like  Jackie 
Cooper  in  it.  He  would  have  been  so 
different.  Several  excellent  players  are 
wasted  in  the  picture:  Greta  Nissen,  for 
instance,  whose  blonde  beauty  is  caught 
accurately  by  the  camera  end  who 
might  as  well  have  been  voiceless  as 
far  as  her  role  was  concerned.  Gustav 
von  Seyffertitz,  likewise,  must  stalk  • 
through  his  scenes,  a  political  schemer 
as  transparent  as  the  plot  itself. 

While  it  is  evident  that  a  goodly  sum 
of  money  went  into  the  settings  for  this 
picture,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
amount  of  logical  preparation  was  less 
enerous.  Many  extras  are  used  in  the 
street-fighting  scenes  between  the  gov- 
ernmental and  revolutionary  forces;  and 
the  scenes  at  court  and  in  the  royal 
gardens  are  on  a  grand  scale.  But  the 
itoor  itseU.  Is^dLsjQlnted,  and  in  one 
glaring  instance  is  weakened  to  vexal 
tious  degi  ee  by  omission  of  a  long  se- 
quence connected  with  the  theft  of  a 


so.  He,  flattered,  pooh-jioohs  the  idea. 
Sarah  harps  back  to  the  first  meeting, 
and  incidentally,  seated  at  the  piano, 
sings  "Oh  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove," 
and  as  another  sentimental  reminder, 
"Tommy,  Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle." 
Tom  and  Edith  go  to  church.  Sarah, 
obsessed  by  the  power  of  the  necklace, 
is  more  and  more  unhappy.  (When- 
ever it  is  mentioned  there  is  mysteri- 
ous music  to  which  no  one  in  the  room 
pays  attention.)  There  is  a  sister  at 
Florence,  who  having  run  away  with 
a  married  man,  "because  she  loved  him," 
is  "h\nng  In  sin"  and  therefore  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  English  relatives. 
Sarah  goes  to  her,  having  said  a  wist- 
ful goodby  to  the  furniture,  leaving  a 
note,  so  that  she  would  be  supposed 
to  have  made  way  with  herself.  Minnie, 
a  singularly  disrespectful,  crabbed  ser- 
vant, but  loving  Sarah,  knows  the  truth. 
All  this  happened  in  1881. 

Act  II.  1898.  Tom 'has  married 
Edith.  The  daughter  Jane  has  two 
suitors,  one  a  blameless,  rather  stupid 
youth;  the  other  a  sjwrt,  without ' 
money  and  with  no  desire  to  work. 
Jane  naturally  prefers  the  sport, 
though  Tom  and  his  second  wife  ob- 
ject. Who  comes  in  but  Sarah,  pre- 
tending to  be  Tom's  niece  from  Flor- 
ence. By  turning  the  sport's  head,  in- 
flaming him,  she  succeeds  in  breaking 
the  engagement,  for  Jane  is  bound  to 
marry  Willie.  Thinking  the  niece  wishes 
Willie  for  herself,  Jane  on  the  rebound 
weds  stupid  Percy. 

Act  III.  1928.  Tom  is  very  old.  He 
has  almost  lost  his  memory.  Willie  is 
trying  to  persuade  Percy  to  put  money 
I  into  a  scheme  for  making  Indestruc- 
Itible  paper.  The  grandson  enters  and 
says  there  is  a  strange  woman  with- 
out. It's  Sarah,  still  as  girlish  in  the 
face  as  Minnie  is  still  disagreeable  but 
faithful;  as  Peter  is  still  stupid,  and 
good  old  Tom  thinks  he  is  back  in 
1881;  She  sings  the  same  songs.  She 
puts  on  the  dress  he  gave  her  for  a 
birthday  present.  The  others  stand 
about,  gape  and  wonder.  Tom  dies  off 
stage.  Sarah  dies  in  the  sight  of  the 
audience,  repeating  the  Nunc  Dimittis. 
Even  the  curtain  is  soaked  in  tears. 

Fortunately  there  are  mildly  humor- 
ous scenes  as  a  relief.  Fortunately 
there  Is  a  noteworthy  portrayal  of  Tom 
in  the  various  stages  by  Sir  Guy  Stand- 
ing. His  last  act  was  filled  with  genuine  - 
pathos,  without  a  trace  of  senility,  with-l 
ess.  Miss 


thrilled  to  suci^  archaic  speech,  at 
which  we  think  vfe  caught  Mr.  Gillette 
himself  smiling  last  evening,  —"if  you 
persecute  this  young  woman  further  it 
will  be  at  your  peril!"  To  them  this 
_  gheriock  Holmes"  was  as  real  as  It 


was  30  odd  years  ago  to  their  elder  es- 
corts. Nor  was  this  major  group  im- 
mime  from  a  certain  feverish  pulsation 
at  certain  critical  moments.  The  inci- 
dent of  the  smashed  lamp  and  the 
lighted  cigar  end,  when  Holmes  and 
Alice  Faulkner  escaped  from  that  lethal 
vault  in  which  Morlarty  had  so  meticu- 
lously plotted  the  former's  death,  still 
has  power  to  set  spinal  nerve  centres 
pleasantly  tingling. 

In  this,  his  positive  farewell  round  of 
the  country's  leading  theatres,  if  we 
may  accept  his  word  for  it,  Mr.  Gillette 
has  re -assembled  practically  the  same 
cast  which  supported  him  two  seasons 
ago.  Mr.  Mason,  an  actor  pleasing  to 
study    because  of  his  natural,  ingrati- 
ating methods,  is  now  Holmes's  friend. 
Dr.  Watson.  Forman,  the  reformed  for- 
ger and  ally  of  Holmes,  is  played  terse- 
ly by  Mr.  Brown.  Miss  Hanna  replaces 
Miss  Entwhistle  as  the  pallid,  affrighted 
Alice  Faulkner,  whose  possession  of  cov- 
eted letters  form  the  crux  of  the  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Denniston  is  the  villainous 
James  Larrabee,  heavy  as  villains  should 
be.  In  other  instances  the  old  players 
reappear,  letter  perfect,  yet  not  so  self- 
assured  as  to  neglect  the  necessities  of 
earnest  portrayals.  It  was  an  evening  inl 
the  theatre  to  be  remembered  tenderly 
an  evening  for  retrospection,  for  con- 
jecture as  to  the  mutability  6f  the  af- 
fairs of  the  universe.  Mr.  Gillette,  re- 
called several  times  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  refrained  from  any  word  of 
farewell  after  the  final  curtain.  Was 
there  a  tinge  of  soft  melancholy  In  the 
hnes  he  gives  himself  as,  about  to  close 
the  case  of  Moriarty  vs.  Hohhes,  he 
murmurs,  "A  few  sunrises,  a  few  sun- 
sets,—and  then!"  w.  E.  G, 


valuable  letter  from  the  absent  King  ^    .v,-- tiai^c  w  ociu 

Lothar  to  his  queen  from  Ambassador  out  any'  suspicion 'of  %"oppin^^ 
ill's  chamber.  If  the  deletion  was  made  Standing  differentiated  artistically  the 
n   moral   grounds,    the   Fox   studios  ^^^'^  °^        womanhood,  charming  as 

should  be  reminded  that  every  day  is  her  maturftv'   m1^,  R^'r^.n^^^j"^  ^ 

not  Sundav  even  in  Rnstnn     '  "  '  "  "er  maturity.    Miss  Barrett,  cast  m  a 

A  companioniSufe  is  %hP  c,npni,  "^^y  Pf  »>by  part,  was  artificial,  not 

led  Band  ■' Tnother  of  thP  pnV?»c  E^^^"^  "       possible  plausibility.  While 

of  mysteir  sto^s  by  the  Ta?e  Sir*Ar''  '^^^"ee,  neither  did  her 

thur  Conin  Doyle  with  the  slf.  ?h  n;  Th*'^'  affectation.  The  others  ^ere  more 

Baker  street,  Skck  Holn^ls  to  solve  Thev  «*^'?p?.1^       ^^'^  i^spec^tive  roles, 

crimes  baffling  to  Scotland  Ykrd  Twt  Jr/m=?L  f  -^f  ^        required  by  the 

d^e^ctfv^e^°"^  ^^"^^               S  ofTnlrm^e^^talls",^.^"  ^'"^^ 


W.  E. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
"Mrs.  Moonlight" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

First  performance  in  Boston  of  "Mrs 
Moonlight,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  , 
iBenn  W^Levy.  Presented  by  the  Profes-  oast^""^® 


"^7 


COLONIAL 

"Sherlock  Holmes" 

•JSherlock  Holmes  "  a  play  in  lour  ads 
.^'■'tjen  by  William  Gillette 

York. 


and  five  scenes.   „, 

™ie  ""a'J'^Yh^  r"'',  Mr  Gillette  in  the  title 
roie.  at  the  Garden  Theatre  Npw  ' 
Nov,  G  1899:  revived  by  Mr  GiUetre  at  the 
Holhs  Street  Theatre.  Boston  Nov  i| 
n^P^n^THS"^."*  *  farewell  tour:  and  bv  him 
irj^^^fHt^  nf 't^rf"'."^  ^'  the  Colonial  as  co" 
of  that  tour,   with  the  followins 


sional    Players,   management  of    x^cq -"^^  numes   wiiiiam  rniPtt. 

Shubert    setting;  by  Thomas  Farrarl  ?^^^°'y^^]^^n  ;     ^  Ka"?^ 

Produced  at  the/Kingsway  Theatre  on  s?r  "E&  Leirti<;n  ---'^''?fv'  ^n^,?™*'" 
Dec.  5,   1928.    horn  Moonlight,  I^on » Jon^stahiburr  / 
Quartermaine,  Sarah  Moonlight,  Joan .u^Vs ^a'r,'/w  •....■.John  Miiiern 

Barrj'.   Jane  Moonlight,  Alison  Leggatt.  Sidney   Prinee  wriH=.',  Denniston 

Produced  at  the  Charles  Hopkins  Thea-  B^5^'ck.-.-.V.V.V.-.-.-.^.""&'2rrv  jo™e? 

tre,  New  York,  on  Sept.  29,  1930.    TomThom™^T,'earv William  H.  Barwald 

Moonlight,  Guy  Standing.  Minnie.  Hai- I'Lifhtfoof  McTa^ie  V 

„  ,.  ,  -   ijiiiv  «   '  Taslteri 

Sarah  Moonlight,  Edith  Barrett.  Percy  Parsoris  ^^i'''"'',",  Hampden 

Middling.  Leo  G.  Carroll.  Jane  Moon- Alice  F^iiiner.- ^°°'^^t,Campbe^^ 

light,  Katherine  Standing.  Willie  Ragg.S^'riVe^?"''^"^;.  .Syhii  Campbell 

(Vernon  Kelso.  Peter,  John  Ross!         'Therese     '"''"^  Robert  Beatty 

The  cast  last  night:  Mrs.  SmeedlVy. '  Rol "Kington 

m:^''""}''^l::::::Tr^o^  presence  of  a  large  audience 

diih  Jones   Kathnvn  come^*'^a°geJ^^  Composed,  William  Gillette 

^^^y  M\T,ZV]\vr:\--^^  these  many  years  as  actor 

pe  Mooniisrht  h.. Katherine  staSdmi  L"?    playwright,    again    as  Sherlock 

iiiie  Ra?K  John  s'pacey  "olmes,  the  detective,  stalked  and  ran 

m  the-folklor'e  of  many  nati^ the'^e ^rdi^irpS^r^SriTrt^y  'T^ 
8  stories  of  mortals  being  given  a  Reference  to  his  added  years  he  pitched 
fsh  or  tiiree  wishes.     They  choose  ^  thinner  timbre,  and  mini- 

ly  or  unwisely.    These  tales  are&'scen^'a^d  litSnf 
letimes  coarse  and  amusing;  some-bontrived  to  propel  across  the  fmt- 
es  sentimental;  the  woman  wish ingL*S",f .much  of  thfe  illusion  of  physical 


win  a  prince,  the  man  may  mee 
a  grotesque  misadventure, 
rah  Moonlight  was  happily  marrlei 
per  Tom.  Minnie,  her  nurse  or  maid 
>.  her  an  old  necklace  that  hai 
\ic  charm.   The  one  wearing  it  ani 


.nmpAt^c^  <=^^P  ^nti  brittle, 

sometimes  menacingly  metallic.  The 
eagle  profile,  the  tall,  straight  figure! 
the  quietly  expressive  hands  the  im- 
^'^.?'c?,f?fif^!l"!.J"t^"«<=tuahty,  these 


iing  would  find  the  wish  granted  were  selfsame  attributes  of  the  Gillette 
.h  ^foolishly  wished  that  her  fac|       the    late   go's.   These  attributes 


Id  be  as  youthful  to  the  end  as  i^  though  attenuated,' seem  ageless 

then.       RVlP    fnr<rr.f    fViot    V.  rr^_J        Tr,  '    '^^f^  dgeie&S 


I   uiicii.    one  lorgot  inat  fler  Toni         tnat  audience 
.ving  old,  would  show  his  age,  tha  Strangely  composed,'  sinc^  one-third  nf 
plightl  Itr^  substantial  total' wary'outMul  S^^^^ 


She  forgot  that  her  Tod  _,To  that  audience,    for    a  moment 

,  since  one 

i  t  as  an  old-young  woman  she "touYJ  ni!e7"boy^"^d  girt^  Zne  mi'^ht  oh.Prvo 
'an  object  of  ridicule.   At  least  sh  at  a  Junior  Theatre  perfomanS7f 
,  „  fantasy  or  adventure.  These  youne  folk 

of  "Mrs.  Moonlight  were  not  bored.  Thev  sat  o^n  thT  pi^i, 
;ws  the  married  couple  vying  In  pro  of  their  seats,  open-mouthed  ^Llr^Xf 
t  nn'  "Mr  ?■\^„*=hanges  ar  eye.  when  danger  thrSed  kotaes  in 

Moonhght"  and  "Mr^  the  Stepney  gas  chamber  or  in  hT\phr, 
aVes'S^t^rp  th?m^^'^e"^il         ""'"^       ^--^e?^  ^r^"  ."'^  rfe 
lo  -  with  Tom  and  Sarah  tells  him 


(Ted  all  this 
L'he  first  act 


COPLEY  THEATRE 

"Napi" 

w'^^"'- ,''""^<J-''  in  three  acts,  adapted 
.V^"  Marlow  from  the  German  of  Julius 

TVn^»^  ?l3.r^b.  39.31.    with  Ernest 

ii^Hn  1  "/''^  J'?'''.''',.A"s"<'e  Latouche.  re- 
^i.JfJ?'''-  '"'^^''  ?*■  Copley  Theatre  with 
the  Jollowing:  cast: 

 Joseph  Gotten 

Constant   Aidrich  Bowker 

Officer  of  the  Day  Kempton  Race 

S,,?np    '^^'^  ^-  ■  •  -  Mary  Wall 

teart ; ; : : : ;  .• : : : ■  •  •^■"^Tohn" 

ji^n^%i^i?'"'">-  ■  ■.■.".•.Richard"  WhS? 
La  (Sfor^e  •  Amy  Loomis 

^"in'?e°ife*on  Sapieha: ! ! ! !  i !  lililS^nSTore^ 

r  1^  pleasantly  Improbable  farce  sets 
forth  with  amusing  detail  and  with 
GaUic  frankness     (though  a  German 
imagmed  the  tale)  what  happened  to 
one  Aristide  Latouche,  humble  and  In- 
dustrious drygoods  clerk,  because  of  the 
amazing  resemblance  he  chanced  to 
bear  to  Napoleon.  It  was  the  bright  idea 
of  the  Emperor's  valet  and  confidential 
go-between    Constant,   of   the  Grand 
Marshal  Duroc,  of  the  Docteur  Corvisart, 
that  the  unwilling  and  scared  Aristide 
should  impersonate  the  Emperor  at  a 
moment  of  hazard  and  In  an  embarras- 
sing  situation.  Specifically,  he  is  to  bid 
farewell  to  an  inconvenient  mistress — 
the  great  tragedienne  La  George  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise— and  incidentally  he 
is  to  be  offered  as  the  target  in  an  im- 
pending attempt  to  assassinate  the  Em- 
peror. Of  the  latter  assignment  he  was 
not  (naturally  enough)  informed;  but 
even  the  former  *emed  perilous  enough 
to  him,  for  was  he  not  betrothed  lo 
the  charming  but  jealous  and  easily 
aroused  Widow  Jeanne  Duval  his  em- 
ployer? If  he  failed  miserably— from 
the  point  of  those  who  devised  the  trick 
—yet  for  Aristide  there  were  compensa- 
tions. Sent  at  evening  to  say  farewell 
to  La  George,  it  was  morning  ere  he 
departed.    The  assassin's  shots  missed 
him.  And  despite  other  perils  and  other  : 
sensational  complications,  all  was  to ' 
end  exceedingly  well  for  him.  I 
The   comedy— generously  filled  with 
highly    entertaining    situations  and 
amusmg  lines   and  repartee— pleased 
last    night's    audience    greatly,  and 
none    the  •  less    for    being  mildly 
indecorous   in    spots.    It    was  per- 
form^ with  reasonable  smoothness  and 
coniedic  pace.  Mr.  Whorl  was  cleverly 
t,?^  excellent  impersxiation 
of  the  bashful  Aristide,  and  his  spas- 
modic and  comic  attempts  to  stoike 
Napoleonic  poses,  stressed  rather  that 
gentleman's  oafishness  tlian  the  quali- 
ties that  so  charmed  both  La  George 
and  the  Empress.  Miss  Romany,  a  new- 
comer to  the    Copley  company 


J  Pinocfhio. .  .  , 

Gepptto  

Fire-eater 

I^^S'"'^^^"-'''   LU^irlo.  T,-ny  (  .lie',,; 

Cat.'.' ', ' ic/'l''?'"?,''  .Brown 
Blue  Fairv V;  ■'^*5?'  Hathaway 
Owl  ^ Mr.j^  Olcott  Pavso;i 
Crow * .Frances  Winlock 
Cricket.'.'.-.':.-::;; ^rs.  ASbott  Smith 

«"!S''"' ••••••• 

^l^?  ••.'.\-.'Mr,.-'|ffls&",^; 

First  bdv Eleanor  Stephenson 

Second  hoy.". it^i"''  ^'^^^y 

Tunnv         ■  ■  •  •■■  Barbara  Basselt 

Soldier's TioioV  ti  '  ""samond  Crompton 
™LfV",   ^    Homans,  Dorothy  Austin 

The  Junior  League  of  Boston  Is  now 
presenting  at  the  Boston  Civic  Theatr^ 
|formerly  the  Repertory,  a  delightful' 

te^P.^t''..''^  °"  Collodl's  book 
Plnocchlo,"  or  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Marionette."  it  is  a  subject  fairly  cut 
|out  for  production  by  amateurs  it^  de! 
K'^S'^i"^  '"ade  chiefly  alon?© 
lines  of  humorous  fantasy,  and  the 
brightly  colored  costumes  and  scenerl 
teome  well  within  the  range  of  tS 

t^f^^^°.'^  ^"^^  ^''^"Ss  are  a  pastim^ 
rather  than  a  profession.   The  stoir  isi ' 

one  which  wiU  appeal  greatly  to  chil- 
dren, and  unless  their  parents  are  hope- 
Si-own  up  they  should  enioy^t 
^^^■„.T^"^  ^  something  most  engaging 
in^  t*.*a^  marionette  who  sold  his  speU? 
from  hn^m  '■an  away 

rrom  home,  became  a  donkey,  after  con. 
ducting  himself  in  a  reprehMKn. 
ner,  was  rescued  by  the  beautiful  blS^ 
^a^y- found  his  father  to  the  maw  of  I 
rescued  him  and  returned  homt 
^ecot;\\lfC'  ^^'^^^ 
Yesterday  afternoon's  audience  re- 

f^''mpl5a*^%^«°'^''  «f  the  ente^rls- 
l^f  '"^.'"be'-s  of  the  Junior  League  to 

Theseruled"?i.f""  they^Kt" 
ine  sets,  used  last  season  for  a  nroduc- 
tion  m  Cincinnati,  are  most  att^^Uve 

tase  ?vfp  T?"*"^  Gepetto'Tcot-' 
tage,  the  backstage  bit  at  the  Dunnpt 
show,  the  home  of  the  blue  fairy  a^d 

dogfisT^^in^  ^'^^  atJMc 
aogrish,  along  whose  tongue  Ptoocchlo 
and  Gepetto  tiptoed  their^ay  to  fr^? 
dom  accompanied  by  the  grateful  tun- 
ney  fish.   Another  imaginative  bit  was 

crafty  FOX  an^A.f''^  ^"^^  '^ 

to  bLv  hfc  persuaded  Pinocchio 

to  Dury  his  gold  coins  beneath  thp 
stone  and  then  robbed  him  of  toe  money 
^^,"?anaged  to  conceal.  The  coTortog 
riPpH^.?"^  ^^"^  particularly  good  in? 

CollodI  wrote  his  book  for  childrpn 
rnL^^  did  not  write  do;^  to  them  nor 
condescend.  Neither,  it  Is  a  nlellin-p  t 
say  did  the  production     The  ^"ay'ers  ' 
performed  their  parts  with  LJt  ' 
humor-the  dance  of  the  doctor  rot 
W^ann"''  bed  being  rrn'o^^'^elightfrn 
^^uch  themselves 

mucn  as  did  the  spectators.  Linda 
Collens.  excellently  mVde  up.  even  to 
the  long  nose  which  grew  to  proportion 
to  Ptoocchio's  flhs.  made  an  excellent 

fnT"^!";"'  the  sWfne^ 

and  jerkiness  of  a  wooden  dniia^irt 

and  Matel  H^tiT*  Deborah  Brown 
Bodd  T^%,^'^^^^y'  ■^^^  also  very 
fr?d-  To  name  the  rest  of  the  lone 
cast  is  Impossible,  but  thev  werp  ?n 
competent  Without  question  thS  cheef- 

ten'tion"nn?^'^P'"S'^"'^'«n  merits  a t- 
^■vii^'  because  It  Is  betae 

fause  r'^^y,<'ause,  but  also  b^? 

win  hp  L'f,«^''"'"^^y  amustag.  There 
win  be  performances  this  mornine  thk 
afternoon  and  tomorrow  aftemJSf,'  ^^"^ 
E.  L.  H. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Das  Lied  vom  Leben" 

A  German  screen  drama  directed  by  Alexis 
Granowsky  and  presented  by  Tobis  with  the 
lollowmr  ea«t: 

^''^ka,  Marg-ot  Perra 

 Albert  Moe 

j  A  curious  mixture  of  realism  and 
fantasy  has  gone  toto  the  maktog  of 
"Das  Lied  vom  Leben,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  By 
means  of  symbolism,  songs,  symphonic 
music  and  a  small  amount  of  dialogue, 
Alexis  Granowsky,  the  director,  has  pro- 
duced a  picture  which  will  win  consider- 
able attention  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions.  Symbolism  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  it  seems  to  one 
member  of  the  audience,  at  least,  that 
on  this  occasion  it  has  been  dangerously 
overworked.    The  effect  becom|^^- 

tensely   confusing,   and   the  "constant 


Dlea<!inp  +/^  thp  <J,^T,^j  -""ii^«i.jr,  was  gtagtog— the  music  is  in  no  way  remark- 
^  La  GcOTge  m1«  w«1/^^'^  P^*^'''^!fab^^^  tiresome.     The  quickly 

S  the^'Srto'Sf  anl'\nXJ;.7  1?°^  i  hashing  pictures,  darting  back  and  forth 


imperious  and  indignant  Em- 
press. Miss  Loomis,  unfitted  by  voice 
and  manner  to  be  a  sufficiently  strident 
widow  Jeanne  Duval,  did  nevertheless 
her  intelligent  best.  The  other  parts 
were  excellently  filled,  save  for  some 
too  confidential  enunciation  here  and 


there. 


S.  S. 


from  various  important  objects  or  per- 
sons, is  a  device  used  frequently  in 
German  and  Russian  pictures,  and  after 
a  while  it  becomes  less  effective  than 
distracting.  The  most  toteresting  jwr- 
tions  of  "Das  Lied  vom  Leben"  are 
those  dealmg  with  the  hero  and  heroine 
sailing  and  swimming,  the  sequences 
showing  the  birth  of  their  child  and 
the  final  views  of  a  freighter  ploughing 
through  heavy  seas. 
Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  the 


BOSTON  CIVIC  THEATRE 

"Pinocchio" 

A  children's  play  in  three  acts  bv  Collodi-   ■   —   ^   -  -  — 

fh^'^!n=t'in  r,'*^  mu""?"'  i-^asue  of  'Boston  at  i  production  on  the  sensitiveness  and 
'he,  Boston  .Cu-ic  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  !  imagination  of  the  heroine.  Erika.  In 

the  begiiping,  when  she  is  sitting  at 
her  betrothal  dinner— "SIR  is  engaged  to 
jnarry  an  unpleasant,  midde-aged  baron 


with  the  foUowiner  cast: 


f  fiu^  2-^  ^  f  7 


— she  sees  her  Tvorldly  companions  a 

though  they  -were  performing  a  dand 
of  death  and  flees  from  their  sensualiti 
and  bestiality  with  horror.  Attemptin, 
suicide,  she  is  saved  by  a  young  engi 
neer,  Igor,  and  having  been  restored  bj 
him  to  a  normal  outlook  on  life,  sh 
falls  in  love  with  and  marries  him 
Their  child  is  born  and  grows  up  to  be. 
come  a  sailor,  the  picture  ending  witi 
a  sentimental  ditty  to  the  effect  thai 
no  matter  how  far  away  a  man  maj 
roam  and  how  many  places  he  maj 
visit,  his  thoughts  will  always  tun^ 
homeward  to  his  mother. 

For  his  principals.  Director  Granowj 
sky  chose  two  sturdy  young  Germans 
Margot  Ferra  and  Albert  Mog.  Aj 
examples  of  normal,  healthy  manliooc 
and  womanhood  they  are  excellent,  bul 
their  acting  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  to  whom  thi; 
film  will  appeal,  but  it  is  safer  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  scientifically  minded 
tlian  to  the  squeamish.  It  takes  an  un- 
usually hardened  intellect  to  watch  with 
equanimity  a  scene  in  which  a  Csesarean 
operation  is  performed,  but  the  strong- 
minded»«iay  find  it  interesting.  As  an 
experiment,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that 
"Das  Lied  vom  Leben"  is  too  experi- 
mental, yet  often  it  is  Interesting  and 
imquestionably  it  is  something  out  ol 
the  ordinary. — ^E.  L.  H. 


u  7  y 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  hall,  was  as  follows:  D'Indy 


.L,.  1!'. 
.Kiucii 
..MP-  B. 


Gc 

Anrtriiitu  

■Warden  .   .   Heleu  Jpronip  h-'iO'i 

Sirter  Geuevipve  "      Frank  Rrichcr 

'"'men  Marlene  Dietrich  appeared  as 
X27  in  -Dishonored"  last  sprmg  she 


Svmphony  hall,  was  as  follows:  u  may,  x<i(  in  i^io..-..  5,tovnh<»re  for  dls 
symphony  No.  2,  B  flat  major;  Stra-  had  only  Josef  von  Stemoe  s  ^ 


vinsky,  concerto  in  D  for  violin;  Stra- 
vinsky, suite  from  the  ballet,  "Pel- 
rouchka." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Samuel 
Dushkin  brought  it  out  in  BerUn  on 
October  23,  1931.  He  introduced  it  later 
in  London  and  Paris.    It  is  said  thatj 


J^^uished  association,  -^-^^^^^^^ 
^Srers  Insist  that  Victor  McLaglen  ^ 
Sevated  for  the  moment  to  t^t  rank 
Greta  Oarbo,  in  much  the  ame  sort  of 
role  and  much  the  «^|^S°^J^°^'£i 
^^or^Fit-au^^e  ^"Irvery  able 
Std^^'often  brilliant  co-operation 
Ramon    Novarro,    Lwnel  «a"y»..:.J 


.■.irange  ajui  c>.u  :ne  bizarre,  has 
expended  evei-y  device  possible  to  create 
in  this  production  a  portrayal  of  weird 
and  vivid  horror  that,  once  seen,  la  not 
easily  forgotten.  To  be  sure  the  love 
uiterest,  so  conspicuously  lacking  in 
Stevenson's  story,  is  emphasized  In  true 
motion  picture  style  by  providing  both 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  with  a  lady,  but  the 
amorous  episodes  do  not  detract  from 
the  effect  of  the  narrative  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  message  of  the  story,  in  a  way 
curiously  sugsestive  of  "Frankenstein," 
is  the  "follv  of  man's  attempting  to» 
deep  a  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature.  Frankenstein  made  a  monster 
that  destroyed  him.  Jekyll  uncovered 
a  beast  within  himself  that  drove  him 
I  to  madness,  finally  to  death.  It  is  a 
remarkably  powerful  idea,  and  in  this 
'  case  remarkably  well  visualized.  In 


1  that,  •  Ramon    NovaiTO    ^^^°"^^G„rdon  With! '  the  opening  sequence  Dr.  Jekyll.  hand 
he  has  a  proprietary  right  on  It  fori    l^^is  Sto"e  and  C  Hen^^^  oetic,  imaginative  young  scien 

two  or  thi-ee  years,  so  he  wishes  to  bel     absolutely  neutral  mmd  we_  .  .  .  .       i  ^^^^  ^^^^^       belief  that  man  has  a 


identified    with    it.     It    is    doubtful!  v,enef  that  "Mata  Hari"  wUl  make  aj 

greater  commotion  and  take  in  morq 
\  money  at  the  wicket  windows  than  did 
\  "Dishonorable";  and  that  vei-y  few  per- 
,jsons  will  be  able  to  explain  why  thii 
should  be. 

The  two  stories  run  in  lines  so  paral- 
lel as  to  seem  products  of  joint  pre- 
iifnu^t,    Tn  BBrh  instance  the  hero-i 


/ 


STRAVINSKY  AGAIN 

Two  works  by  Stravinsky  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  this  week:  his  new 
violin  concerto,  which  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  and 
the  suite  from  the  ballet  "Petrouchka." 
!  The  violinist  will  be  Samuel  Dushkin, 
i  who  brought  out  the  concerto  in  Berlin 
.  on  Oct.  23,  1931,  and  has  played  it  in 
i  London  and  Paris.    He  played  here  at 
I  a  Monday  night  concert  of  the  orches- 
1  tra  on  March  26,  1928,  a  concerto  by 
Mozart.     Born  in  Russian  Poland  in 
1898,  he  studied  the  violin  with  Auer, 
Kreisler  and  Remy,  making  his  first 
appearance  before  a  European  public 
in  1918.    He  played  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  at  a  coneert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  in  New  York  on  Jan.  6, 
I  1924,  when  he  introduced  his  own  edi- 
1  tion  of   Boccherini's   violin  concerto, 
I  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  and 
i  Chausson's  Poems  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra. He  has  toured  European  coun- 

I  tries  and  given  recitals  in  Egypt  anT^ 

\  Palestine. 

Stravinsky's  concerto,  in  the  key  of  D 
major,  is  in  lour  rather  short  move- 
ments; first  a  Toccata,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  sort  of  Perpetual  Move- 
ment; two  arias,  the  first  a  fast  move- 
ment, the  second  a  slow;  and  for  a 
finale  a  capriccio.  which  according  to 

[report  was  the  one  best  liked  by  the 
great  audience  in  Berlin.  So  great  was 
the  curiosity  there  to  hear  the  new 
work  (Stravinsky  conducted  it) ,  that 
the  large  Philharmonic  hall  was 
crowded  and  many  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure tickets.  The  orchestra  was  the 
Berlin  Radio,  the  "!lundfunk"  orchestra. 

D'Indy's  second  Symplipny  will  be  the 
remaining  item  on  the  program,  filling 
the  first  half  of  the  program.  This  sym- 
phony is  a  noble  if  somewhat  austere 
work.  Probably  D'Indy's  "Summer 
Day  on  the  Mountain,"  or  his  "Sym- 
phony on  a  Mountain  Air"  would  be 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  but 

I  the  latter  calls  for  a  virtuoso  pianist. 

I    The  orchestra  will  go  to  New  York 
'  next  week,  after  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
concert,  of  which  the  program  will  be 
as  follows:  Bach,  Suite  In  B^  minor  for 
'     flUte  and  strings;  Mozart,  Symphony  in 
C  major    (K.   338),  and  Beethoven  s 
Symphony  in  C  minor.   Chalmers  Clu- 
ton  will  be  the  guest  conductor  at  the 
concerts  on  Jan.  15  and  16-    He  is 
pleasantly  remembered  here,  ftorn  in 
Mississippi,  he  studied  music  in  Cincin- 
nati and  later  at  Harvard  University, 
then  Paris,    ^e  was  the  conductor  of 
the  Cecilian  Society  for  two  seasons.  In 
the  late  years  he  conducted  the  Amer- 
ican Orchestral  Society  in  New  York. 
He  has  chosen  an  unusual  program  lor 
the  coming  concerts  in  Boston:  Handel  s 
Concerto  in  P  major,  which  wUl  be 
heard  at  these  concerts  for  the  first 
time;  Griff  ess  Poem  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra (first  time  at  these  concert); 
Dawn   and   Siegfried's  Journey  from 
Wagner's  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,    and  the 
ever   welcome   Second   Symphony  of 
Sibelius.  

Next  Sunday's  afternoon's  concert  In 
Symphony  hall  will  be  a  recital  by  Law- 
rence Tibbctt,  baritone.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  women  swooned  in 
Baltimore,  overcome  by  the  passion  of 
his  "Cuban  Love  Song."  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  on  his  program  on  Sun- 
day, for  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  If 
the  women  of  Boston  wUl  be  as 
enotlonal.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a 
neurologist,  or  at  least  a  general  prac- 
titioner  in  attendance.  But  Mf- .T  b- 
bett  is  not  responsible  for  the  bulletins 
of  a  press  agent  and  It  is  possible  that 
the  description  of  the  scene  in  Baiti- 
;ore  is  exaggerated. 


whether  any  violinist  will  dispute  his 
right;  the  concerto  abounds  in  techni- 
cal difficulties,  the  music  can  hardly  be 
called  grateful  to  performer  or  pleas- 
ing to  the  average  audience.  The  music 
is  that  of  the  Stravinsky  in  his  latest 
phase.  Did  Dr.  Koussevitzky  by  putting 
the  concerto  and  the  "Petrouchka"  suite 
close  together  wish  to  remind  the  audi- 
ence that  there  v^as  another  Stravinsky, 
a  man  of  fancy,  dramatic  instinct,  hu- 
morous on  occasion,  as  well  as  the  Stra-| 
vinsky  of  the  last  years,  whose  strea" 
of  invention  seems  to  have  run  dry, 


man  of  patterns,  dabs  of  phrases  witU 
endless  repetitions? 

There  are  four  movemeni^  m  tnu 
concerto:  a  toccata,  a  sort  of  perpe- 
tuum  mobile,  by  far  the  most  interest- 
xn"  section  of  the  work;  two  aria.'^,  dry. 
sterile  music  devoid  of  grace,  or  dignity 
or  emotion;  and  a  capriccio  for  a  finale 
rhythmically  entertaining.  The  whole 
concerto  is  on  the  surface.  There  is 
opportunity  for  the  violinist  to  snow 
his  skill:  there  are  tricks  in  the  instru-i 
mentation  that  amuse  the  hearer  who 
values  the  unexpected,  the  uncommon. 


meditation.  In  each  instance  the  hero  _ 
ine  is  a  spy,  the  one  ror  the  Austrian^ 
government:  the  other  for  the  Germar«, 
In  each  she  reveals  courage,  resource  j 
fulness  and  fatal  sui-rendcrs  to  adyen^ 
turous  love  or  self-sacrifice,  or  bothJ 
X27,  when  she  might  have  saved  hei-j 
.^elf,   enabled  her   Russian  lover,  Lt. 
Kranau,  to  escape  a  ^Py  s  death  a.id 
met  that  fate  herself.   In  "Mata  Ha.i 
she  convicts  herself  just  as  her  a..oi 
seemed  unassailable,  simply  because  s-e 
refuses  to  have  her  Russian  If^'f  • 
Rosanoff,  now  blind,  mired  in  the  tUiU 
And  in  each,  the  woman  trudges  olf  to| 
an  appointment  with  the  lirmg  squad 
These  similarities  are  "t^d  solely  be 
cause  of  the  glamour  ^'h>cl^  .encJ^^cies 
these  two  foreign  actresses  w^io  ha  e 
become    tremendously    popular  with 
American  motion  picture  audiences 
As  a  half-caste  Javanese  dancer  who 


Mr.  Dushkin  took  full  advantage  of  ,   ^.nHires 

the  opportunities  offered;    the  music  ^^p^jes  Involved  In  desperat*  vemi^  s 

confined  him  to  a  merely  technical  dls-  j      esnlonage  Miss  Garbo  at  last  has 


play.  When  he  played  here  at  a  Mon- 
day night  concert  of  the  orchestra  in 
March,  1928,  he  chose  a  concerto  by 
Mozart.  There  was  a  time  when  Stra- 
vinsky talked  of  going  back  to  Mozart, 
as  at  another  time  he  thought  he  would 
write  in  the  manner  of  Bach.  Would 
that  he  would,  and  could,  write  in  the, 
manner  of  the  earlier  Stravinsky. 

Mr.  Dushkin  pleased  the  audience. 
He  was  recalled  several  times.  The 
music  of  Petrouchka  of  course,  needs 
the  action  on  the  stage.  This  has  been 
said  many  times  of  any  suite  derived  ^ 
from  a  modern  ballet.  Yet  in  the  play- 
house, if  one  looks  intently  at  the  stage, 
the  music  is  only  half  heard  and  at 
random.  Listen  as  intently  as  you  will 
to  the  music,  the  spectacle  and  tho 
evolutions  insist  upon  your  attention. 
And  so  concert  performances  of  ballet 
music  are  useful,  especially  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  ballets  and  enjoy  re- 
constructing mentally  the  various  epi- 
sodes. The  musi<5  of  the  18th  century 
ballets  and  of  those  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Delibes,  Goldmark,  Gounod, 
Rubinstein  bear  better  the  transfer- 
ence to  the  concert  hall. 

It  was  well  to  begin  a  new  year  wittx 
music  as  lofty  and  noble  as  is  founa 
in  the  majority  of  d'Indy's  pages.  , 
Only  the  finale  sinks  below  the  pre- 
vailino-  high  level,  and  there  are  fine 
moments  in  the  Introduction  to  tins 
finale.    It  is  natural  that  the  mfluenre| 
i  of  Cesar  Prank  is  shown  especially  in  \ 
the  two  middle  movements.  So  great  wasj 
'd'Indv's  devotion  to  his  master  that  ne  i 
proudly   admitted  the   influence;  but 
d'Indy  was  no  mere  copyist;  the  great- 
est pages  of  the  symphony  are  his  own. 

When  the  work  was  first  heard  hero 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  reactionaries  ot 
1905  Yet  they  were  not  violent  in 
opposition.  No  one  went  so  .tar  as  a 
Berlin  critic  who,  when  Busoni  brought 
out  the  second  -symphony,  desciibed  IB, 
as  "hideous  non-music  (nmusiK  .>„,^ 
teeming  with  painfully  absurd  harmo- 
nies."  And  now  Berliners  rejoice  int' 
Schoenberg.  Webern  and  Berg,  they 
even  crowded  a  huge  hall  to  hear  his 
concerto  by  Stravinsky  and  tumultu- 
ou.slv  applauded  it.  .  ^    •  t.i 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  next  pair  of  concerts  will  be  on 
ian  15  16    Chalmers  Clifton  will  con 
fuct  them.     Handel,  concei-to  grosso 
for  .strings.  P  major,  op  6,  No  J  (fiist 
time  in  Boston).    Griffes.  poem  for 
flJTtl    (Mr.    Laurent),    and  orchestra 
(ftr.st  time  at  these  concerts)  wagnci 
Daybreak  and  Slegfried^s  Rhine  Jour- 
ney from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods."  Sibelius, 
svmphony  No.  2,  D  major. 


full  opportimity  to  display  her  exotic 
beauty  for  dramatic  settings.    As  » 
dancer  she  intrigues  the  imagination 
if  she  fails  fully  to  satisfy  the  exactions 
„f  that-  art    It  is  in  the  subsequent  j 
scenes  as  an  'alluring  woman  of  the 
world  inatching  her  wits  agamst  astute 
mandators  of  Jhe  secret  strmgs  of 
war,  holding  established  lovers  In  check  , 
and  playing  on  the.  passions  of  fresh 
victuals  of  her  furtive  P"r^<;  f/J^^ 
enemy's  closely  guarded  plans,  that  Miss 
,  Garbo  ripens  into  the  full  bloom  of  the  > 
'emotion^  actress.    This  bloom  is  en- 
hanced by  her  ravishing  raiment^  her 
tightly  coiled  hair,  and  a  voice  which  1 
never  has  come  from  the  screen  In  more 
throaty  richness.    In  all,  her  perform- 
ancVregalns  for  her  some  of  the  ground 
lost  in  that  unfortunate  portrayal  of 
Susan  Lennox  a  few  months  since. 
1    Mr   Novarro,  as  the  impulsive,  at- 
tractive young  Russian  aviator  who  for 
'  the  love  ot  Mata  risked  his  honor,  b.- 
came  blind,  and  survived  to  hold  a  fair 
memory  of  the  woman  who  had  nrst 
used  him  and  had  ended  by  sacriflcmg 
herself  for  him,  gives  a  graceful  ana 
sincere  performance.  Lionel  Barrymore. 
as  the  Ru.ssian  officer,  turned  traitor 
[through  uifatuation  for  Mata,  .erased 
first  impressions  of  Indifference  to  his 
1  role  when  he  came  to  the  scene  in 
:  which  he  tries  to  betray  the  woman  to 
I  the  police,  and  is  shot  by  her.  Mr 
I  Stone,  as  the  heatl  of  the  German  secret 
service,  contributed  a  fine  bit,  and  Mr. 
Goidonas,  the  French  police  head,  aldefl 
materially  in  shaping  a  dramatic  ii 
familiar  narrative.    The  several  mlnoi 
roles  were  in  competent  hands,  ever 
such  a  fragmentary  part  as  that  of  tht 
jailer  being  illumined  by  Mr.  Breese  - 
sturdy  histrionism.  W.  E.  G. 

OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  " 

Hoffpnstci"  and  Ppr.y  HP=.'j.  Iron,  IhP  n^^^^^^ 
rif  the  s.inip  iijme  b.v  Robert  Loms  >ie\pM 

u-v  Par-Ton  Miriam  Hoi-kln, 

Vi.\rie*caTpW; ; : ; ; : : : .^^^i^f  ^,»;; 

Dr.  Lan.vau  -iiTn  IJ^ii  Hnhhp 

Bri5.-Gen.  Carew  'S,^',V  n"oH,k 

M?l' Hawkins. .  .  Tempa  P.Koi 

Since  the  screen  has  proved  Its  pos 
sibUlties  as  a  vehicle  for  portraying  tht 
most  grisley  and  fearful  stories.  It  is  no 
surprising  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson'; 
nightmare  tale.  "Dr.  Jekyll.  and  Mr 


dual  nature— one  part  good,  the  other 
evil— both  at  odds  with  one  another 
and  neither  triumphant.    His  theory  is 
that  the  evil  self  may  be  separated  from 
the  good  and  definitely  destroyed.  To 
prove  ic  he  experiments  on  him.self  In 
his  laboratory  and  finally  concocts  a 
potion  that  turns  him  into  a  creature 
with  all  the  animal  lusts,  the  fearful 
strength,  the  cruelty  and  the  luigovern- 
able  passions  of  a  savage  beast.  In  this 
guise  he  haunts  the   lowest  resorts, 
forces  himself  upon  Ivy  Parsons,  a  cafe 
singer  whom,  as  Dr.  Jekyll.  he  had  once 
befriended,  paralyzing  her  with  horror 
and  fear.    Transforming  himself  back 
to  JekvU  he  tries  to  throw  off  the  hor- 
rid obsession  and  urges  his  fiancee. 
Muriel,  the  daughter  of  a  very  stiff  and 
rather  preposterous  general,  to  marry 
him  at  once,  believing  that  In  her  lies 

1  salvation.    Gradually  his  two  natures 
1  grow  closer  and  closer,  and  the  sem- 
I  blance  of  Hyde  overtakes  JekyU  with- 
I  out  his  drinking  the  potion.   In  a  fury 
of  animal  lust  he  strangles  the  unfortu- 
nate Ivy.  fhst  teUing  her  his  dreadful 
secret.   The  pace  of  the  story  quickens 
almost  unbearably,  as  Dr.  Lanyan,  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  discovers  wha- 
Is  happening,  tells  Jekyll  that  he  is 
damned  bevond  forgiveness  and  bids 
him  renounce  Muriel.    Those  desiring 
to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  grue- 
some climax  may  discover  it  for  them- 
selves. ,    j,,^  , 
In  considering  the  splendid  work  of 
Fredric  March,  it  Is  well  to  remember 
how  much  easier  the  matter  of  make-up 
has  been  for  him  than  for  the  actors, 
who.  without  the  privilege  of  retiring 
ii  to  well-equipped  dressing  rooms  between 
shots,  were  forced  to  change  their  per- 
sonalities and  their  make-up  on  the 
stage      None  the  less  Mr.  March  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  whether 
as  the  sainUv.  lovable  young  doctor  or 
as  the  fearsome  creature  who  represents 
his  lower  nature;   The  dreadful  appear- 
ance of  Hyde— the  low  animal  skull, 
I  the  glaring  eyes,  the  protruding  teetii. 
,  the  ape-like  slouch  and  simian  hands- 
is  a  macabre  achievement  that  Lon 
Chanev  at  his  peak  might  have  envied. 
Better"  than  that.  Mr.  ^arch  accurately 
and  movingly  conveys  the  mental  ago- 
nies experienced  by  Jekyll  as  his  experi- 
ment assumes  its  dreadful  dominance 
over  him.     Miriam  Hopkins,  as  tne 
pitiful  light  o'  love,  Iv>-.  is  once  more 
graphic,  poignant  and  convincing,  never 
making  the  mistake  of  being  too  lady- 
like   Rose  Hobart.  unusuaUy  attractive 
In  her  Victorian   bangs    and  bustled 
dresses,  makes  an  excellent  Miuriel.  For 
all  its  technical  and  histrionic  vutiies 
this  film  Is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
children,  nor    for    adults  who  dislike 
being  harrowed  without  purpose. 

E.  L.  H. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Strictly  Dishonorable" 

\  srrepn  'omnlv  drnma  «1»pte«1  Kv  fiU'b - 

hv  Prestou  PturMf :^«nr^i«<l  l->y  John  -Ji^ 
Sinht  and  vresenled  l>y  Ciu\-eriily  •»iHi  the 

ronni  di  Ruvo  (Gu«)   WdLv  rX 

.Tu.lte  ripnu>sp.v   V-„  f-T  v^ 

Honr.v  Greene   win      '  r 

Toniasso   

MtilliKWl   •'  

Waiter   „ 

Waiter   '    j  , .      ,  , 

SffiL-  ;:::::::::::::---'Jo«'p'^''^-  ^--^^  ' 

Jx>ng  awaited  and  widely  heralded 
the  screen  version  of  Preston  Sturges  s 
delightful  comedy.  "Strictly  Dishonor- 
able," opened  a  holiday  engagement 
yesterday  at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  hazard  a  guess 
that  Mr.  Sturges  must  be  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  playwTights  who  are  satis- 
fied with  the  films  made  from  their 
writings,  for  "Strictly  Dishonorable, 
the  film,  is  faithful,  almost  word  lor 
word  to  -  Strictly  DLshonorable."  the 
play  The  result  is  an  amusing,  clever- 
ly acted'  piece  with  much  clever  dia- 


]  LOEW  S  STATE 

"Mata  Hari" 

A  screen  draina  based  on  tho  atory  b< 

Epiijamin  Glazcr  anfl  Leo  Binnski.  xrith ; 
additional  riialotup  by  Gilhen  Emery  and 
Don?  .Inderson:  dirpried  b.v  Geoi'cp  Fiti-| 
miuri'-e   and   nrpsPnird   V\v   Melro-Goldw.vn-  ' 


i^;^:^-lhould-become  a  ^^^^^^S  KlSi^^  bee^°"st  m  Ihe 

Hi  its  present  guise  it  supplements  the  sparkle  seems  to  n  ^j^^  ^uj^^ 

previous  stage  versions  of  the  story  and  tiansfer  from  ^^^^ 

?he  silent  film,  made  by  -^^bn  Bari >  -  but  tl^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^ 

more  a  number  of  years  af°-^„^  "^f^f'V*!^^^  ^  to  a  dead  half 
it  is  so  ruthlessly  grim,  so  unenduiablv  »^'Ye  ^e    lavcrs  toss  epigrams  at  one 

horrible  that  one  ^^-onders  wh>   sucl        e  the  ?m  y^^,^  ^.^^..^ 


things  should  be  made  under  the  guis 
of  entertainment.  Roubeii  iMamouli*' 
resourceful,  imaginative.  lo\er  of  V 


another.  Persons  who  have  vivid  rec- 
ollection, of  the  .V. age  play 

one  or  two  chf-i>l't'd  bits  omitteo.  but 


I      I  \  orlinines  and  the  most  enec-. 
•  r  .  Uuations  still  remain. 
1  IP  story  Is,  or  should  l>e  by  now, 
:annliar  to  most.    Isabelle  Parry,  mno- 


l)uitK.s  Jicr  efforts  ajid  Kathleen  s,  ana 
tile  night  before  McNeil's  hanging  Ifl 
(111  Kathleen  before  she  hits  upon  a 
de.speratc  game  tljat  may  cost  her  life 


"ut  little  southern  girl  engaged  to  but  may  free  McNeil 
iiiavi  v  the  sell-satlsflcd  Henry  Greene  The  scenes  in  the  women's  section  of 
from" West  Orange,  goes  with  him  to  a,  the  prison  are  exceedingly  Interesting, 
.small  New  York  speakeasy  and  there  I  and  the  different  types  sharply  dls- 
iiieet^  and  falls  In  love  .with  the  fascin- |  tinguishcd.   There  is  the  cringing  stool 


atina  opera  singer,  Count  di  Ruvo, 
otherwise  known  as  Gus.   Henry  drinks; 


pigeon;  the  handsome  Mexican  girl, 
resolved  to  escape  before  her  baby  is 


too  much,  becomes  obnoxious  and,  is  born;  the  countess,  an  English  girl 
removed  from  the  scene,  thanks  to  the  with  exaggerated  good  manners;  the 
friendly  ofDces  of  Judge  fcempsey  and  I  stout  Negro  mm-deress,  musical  to  the 
Patrolman  Mulligan.  Isabelle.  havingftips  of  her  fingers;  finally,  there  is  the 
burned  her  bridges,  is  left  to  accept  resentful  Susie,  seething  with  anger 
the  profierred  hospitality  of  Gus,  who  against  Athens,  yet  overcoming  it  suf- 
has  a  delightful  apartment  above  the  flcientlv  to  help  Kathleen  in  her  bitter 


.speakeasy  and  announces  that  his  in 
tentions    are    strictly  dishonorable. 
The  judge,  fearing  for  Isabelle's  future 
regrets,  tries  to  dissuade  her  but,  in 
toxicated  with  love  and  happiness,  she 
determines  to  stay  with  Gus.  This 
former  heart-breaker  and  gay  deceiver 
finds,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  is  in  love 
with  Isabelle.    Accordingly,  and  curs 
ing  his  idiocy  the  while,  he  puts  her  to 
bed  with  a  big  teddy-bear  and  spends 
I  he  night  with  the  judge.   Next  morn- 
ing Henry  returns,  having  spent  the 
night  in  jail,  to  apologize  and  to  take 
Isabelle  home,  while  Gus,  having  cabled 
his  mother  in  Italy  for  permission  tc 
marrj',  asks  Isabelle  to  be  his  wife 
'etulant  and  miserable,  she  declares 
aat  he  only  pities  her  and  slams  the 
ioor  in  his  face.     Does  she  marry 
ienry?   Any  one  who  knows  their  fairy 
itories  can  answer  that  question,  but 
:he  manner  of  the  conclusion  is  not  to 
oe  gixen  here. 

The  principals  are  excellently  cast. 
Lewis  Stone,  as  the  bewildered,  sympa- 
thetic and  himiorous  Judge  Dempsey, 
almost  runs  off  with  the  picture.  Mr. 
Stone  is  not  usually  cast  in  a  humorous 
role,  but  here  he  shows  how  excellent 
a  comedian  he  can  be.  Pretty  little 
Sidney  Fox  is  an  enchanting  Isabelle, 
barring  occasional  touches  of  worldli- 
ness  that  hardly  seem  suited  to  the 
character  and  an  evening  dress  that 
does  not  sugg«st  guileless  maidenhood. 
Her  southern  accent  is  good.  Topping 
the  honor  list,  however,  is  Paul  Lukas, 
cast  for  the  first  time  in  a  role  that 
exactly  suits  him.  He  seems  veritably 
to  have  been  born  to  play  the  romantic, 
fascinating,  sentimental  Gus,  and  he 
plays  it  to  perfection.  His  accent  is 
perfectly  In  keeping  with  the  part,  and 
his  love-making  is  likely  to  make  a 
sensation  among  the  more  susceptible 
ladies  in  the  audience.  Carl  Laemmle, 
Jr.,  waited  a  long  time  to  find  the  right 
actor  for  this  part,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  he  did  not  succeed.  George  Meeker 
is  excellent  in  his  original  stage  part  of  j 
the  disagreeable  Henry,  and  Sidney 
Toler  utters  Mulligan's  amusing  lines 
with  relish.  E.  l.  h. 


I     COLDS  AND  REMEDIES 

j  J/i**  *•  By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  1  5  ^ 
U  They  err  who  think  that  a  "drug  store,"  an 
apothecary's  shop,  a  "chemist's"  Is  open  only 
jfor  the  sale  of  sandwiches,  soft  drinks,  tobacco 
'in  various  forms,  candy  and  chocolate.  There 
are  some  medicine  bottles  on  the  shelves,  and 
occasionally  a  prescription  is  made  up.  There 
are  remedies  to  be  swallowed,  sniffed,  or  rubbed 
for  colds,  which  New  England's  -winds  and  sud- 
denly changing  temp.erature  incite  and  en- 
courage. 

There  are  constantly  new  preparations  for 
coughs  and  catarrhal  invasions.  But  are  these 
remedies,  draughts,  syrups,  piUs,  cough  drops 
recommended  by  whiskered  compounders,  more 
efficacious  than  the  home  treatment  to  -which 
little  Johnny  was  subjected  in  the  60'sand  70's? 

He  was  supposed  to  be  a  hardy  boy,  for  he 
wore  no  overcoat  when  he  went  out  with  his 
sled  or  skates.  To  be  sure,  thick  red  flannels 
were  next  his  skin;  around  his  neck  was  a  tippet. 
Sometimes  his  mother  saw  to  it  that  he  donned 
a  buckskin  chest-protector,  which  sweated  him 
injuriously,  an  invention  favored  by  physicians 
seeking  their  prey. 


extremity.  'Whether  the  author,  Er 
nest  Booth,  was  protesting  against  the 
prison  system  as  a  whole  or  merely 
against  the  injustice  of  a  few.  Is  not 
altogether  clear,  but  even  in  the  most 
emotional  scenes,  such  as  the  leave- 
taking  between  Kathleen  and  McNeil 
in  the  deathhouse,  there  is  no  hysteria. 

Sylvia  Sidney,  continuing  her  climb 
up  the  ladder  of  success.  Is  a  splendid 
Kathleen  from  the  beginning,  when 
she  defies  Athens  to  do  his  worst, 
through  the  brief  love  scenes  with  Mc- 
Neil, her  blank  misei-y  and  .despair  in 
prison,  to  her  determination  to  set  her 
husband  free  or  to  die  with  him.  Gene 
Raymond,  fulfilling  the  promise  he 
showed  in  an  earlier  film,  is  likeable, 
attractive,  thoroughly  sincere  as  Mc- 
Neil. Wynne  Gibson  makes  a  satisfac- 
tory Susie,  and  the  other  roles,  without 
exception,  are  well  played.     E.  L.  H. 

"West  of  Broadway" 

A  screen  rtrama  a'lapted  hy  Gene  Mavkey 
rrnm  a.  slfir-y  by,  Ralph  Graves  and  Bess 
Moredylh:  riirected  by  Harry  Beaumont  and 
presented  by  Jletro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
following"  cast; 

.lerrv   John  Gilbert 

Axel   EI  Bi-endel        „  ■  .  :   

Dot   Lois  Moran|oy  a  maiden  aunt,  -who  for  some  unknown  rea- 

mT. ••  •.V.^•.V;,■.•.^^^.■R.^'^h'BeUam^ison  was  thought  to  be  skilled  in  the  care  of 
M.?¥.^m'V.i-iy^-^^>.ij^^i!a^^^^  Nasty  tasting  troches  were  put  in 


Avis  Bliven  Charb<,iw.( pi.,uk,t,  „^ 
play  in  Jordan  hall  on  Saturday  after-^ 
noon,  Jan.  9. 

The  Bach  Cantata  Club  will  sing  In 
Emmanuel  Chtu-ch  on  Monday  eveninir 
Jan.  18. 

Myra  Hess  will  play  the  piano  in  Jor- 
dan hall  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Jan.  16. 

The  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  New  York  this  week 
will  be  as  follows: 

'-Thursday  evening,  Jan.  7.  Corelll 
Suite,  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4  B 
flat  major.  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  4 
A  mmor.  Frid,  Suite  for  orchestra 
(first  time  in  New  York). 

Saturday  afternoon,  Jan  9.  Mahler 
Symphony  No.  9.  Ravel,  Introduction 
and  Allegro  for  harp  (Mr.  Zighera) 
with  accompaniment  of  string  orches- 
tra flute  and  clarinet.  Stravinsky, 
Suite  from  "Petrouchka."  , 


Emile  Vuillermoz  or  Paris  in  a  let- 
ter to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  this  interesting  note  on  Walter  i 
Gieseking:  This  artist  has  a  way  of  at-  I 
tacking  the  keys  that  is  absolutely  In-  ' 
dividual  to  him.  He  is.  In  the  domain  I 
of  the  piano,  what  those  violinists  are  ' 
who  play  methodically  with  the  bow  on 
the  string.  His  fingers  never  leave  the  ■ 
,^«'y''oa''d.  "When  he  has  struck  a  chord. ; 
Johnny,  in  spite  of  precautions,  possibly  by   JV^  U^"'^  remain  in  the  proximity  of 
reason  of  them,  -was  down  with  a  cold     Hp  r^'^^.'^^J'^  ^  the  same  position  and  rest 

Chest  and  nose  were  greased— bear's  grease  or  ; tains  all  grades  of  strength  without  a 
goose-grease.    A  strip  of  flannel  soaked  in  apparent  exterior  Si^nifestation 

camphor  was  securely  fastened  about  his  neck        oift'^''^^  by  example  the  uselessness 

The  soles  Of  his  feet  were  greased.   If  L^^t  itL'Z^A' Xllr^  L'^^ 

Slightly  feverish  and  thirsty,  water  was  for-  ;  greater  number  of  the  kings  of  the  key 

bidden,  that  is,  water  from  the  pump  or  cistern  ;  board  indulge.  .       -■    •  • 
A  decoction  of  slippery  elm  was  recommended 


METROPOLITAN 
"Ladies  of  the  Big  House" 

A  sf  -.eeii  drama  adapted  by  Louis  Weilzen- 
koni  from  »  siory  bj*  Ernest  Booth:  directed 
by  Maiion  Gehrinr  and  presented  by  Para- 
Tiiouiit  with  the  foUowinir  cast: 

Ivathieen  Storm   Sylvia  Sidney 

Mandi.«ii  Jleheil   Gene  Raymond 

Visif  Tliompsini   Wynne  Gibson 

Marlm  Doremii  Eockliffe  Fellowes 

Kid  Mhons   Eaj-le  Fpjce 

\\;irdrM  Hecker   i'rank  Sheridan 

John  Hartman   Purnell  Pratt 

■The  touniPBB   -..Edna  Bennett 

Re„o  MasFir,   rrilzie  Ridgeway 

(lara  ^ewman   Esther  Howard 

 '  .Ruth  L.vone 

„y,°'^'-.,  ■  •■  .i;  Louise  Beavers 

The  Mexican  Woman   Miriam  (ioldina 

JI'l'i».„   Hilda  Vaurhan 

Mr.s   Turner   Jane  Darwell 

Mrs.  Lowry  ,  ,  ,  .Mary  Foy 

Thelnia   •   Xocl  Franr-is 

ir^r-v   Theodore  von  Kltz 

Once  more  the  innocent  are  rail- 
roaded to  jail  in  "Ladies  of  the  Big 
House.  "  current  screen  attraction  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  It  is  a  truly 
convincing  jail,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
anguish  before  matters  are  straight- 
ened out  to  the  true  interests  of  justice 
and  a  happy  ending.  The  hand  of 
Louis  Weitzenkcrn  is  visible  in  the 
adaptation  and  the  dialogue,  for  Mr. 
Weitzenkorn,  ho  matter  how  indignant 
he  may  be,  how  much  he  desires  to 
right  a  wrong,  never  forgets  to  do  his 
pleading  in  the  most  vigorous  terms 
possible.  Materially  assisted  by  an  ex- 
cellent cast,  a  good  director  and  a 
photographer  who,  though  nameless,  is 
deserving  of  much  credit  for  his 
camera  -work,  "Ladies  of  the  Big  House" 
is  an  effective,  sometimes 
melodrama. 

The  story  begins  with  the  marriage 
of  Kathleen  Storm,  with  whom  Kid 
Athens— a  gangster  badly  wanted  by 
he  police  is  in  love — to  Standish  Mc- 
feil.    Athens,  lo  get  even  with  Kath- 
?en,  who  should  never  have  anything 
■p  do  with  him,  kills  a  detective  sent 
')  question  Kathleen  on  her  wedding 
^ight  and  plants  the  gun  to  make  it 
npear  that  McNeil  did  the  shooting 
,'n    extremely    flimsy    evidence,  and 
lianks  to  Athens's  friend.  John  Hart- 
'.^n,  district  attorney,  McNeil  is  sen- 
'nced  to  death  and  Kathleen  to  life 
'ipiLsonment.    They  are  sent  to  the 
me  inison,  and  Kathleen  begins  a 
^sperate  fight  to  save  her  iimocent 
'isband.     Sasie  Thompson,  formerly 
'  ;hens  s  girl,  whom  he  had  railroaded  j 
prison  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
athleen,  hates  Kathleen  bitterly  then  i 
les  10  help  her.      Crooked  politics 


,  ,  ,  -  .  .  Gteseking  has  In- 
-ented,  in  ne'utral  tints  and  in  pianis- 
simo, some  absolutely  new  effects  His 
"Sonatine"  of  Ravel  and  his  "Gaspard 
d3  la  Nuit"  by  the  same  composer  are 
really  masterpieces  of  finesse,  elegance 


his_  mouth.    There  wa.  "cough  syrup"  on  theSc^^e'I^^''^^ 


Uttle  stand  near  the  bed.  And  when  Johnny  !  ways  remaii^  a' fi"ne"mus"cian°  tois  re 
was  comparatively  free  from  the  cold  he  was  f«earch  never  interferes  with  the  un- 
dosed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mysterious  mix-  '  ^^rstanding  of  the  work.  -Whoever  has 

ture  called    "Elixir    Pro."    It  was  in  a  hu?*.        .  Gieseking  does  not  know 

,   ...  ,  i  I/.     J.U  w««>  ui  a  nuge  (what  subtletv  and  ripnt.Vi  a  „f<^i   

bottle,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  universal 
panacea.  It  was  a  joyful  day  when  the  boy 
was  given  a  httle  oyster  broth 


at  subtlety  and  depth  a  steel  string 
is  capable  of." 


tVfrB.   Trent  Hoopei 

Barbara   Renick 

Vling  Willie  Fung 

John  Gilbert  gives  a  very  good  imi- 
tation of  a  man  with  something  akin 
to  delirium  tremens  in  the  course  of 
his  latest  picture,  "West  of  Broadway." 
He  is  supposed  to  be  a  wealthy  young 
nan  just  returned  from  the  war,  after 

b^r  s^\rZ^^to^:r^^  TilVz:  XT::Z'%'T  ^^^^    A^y^hmg  but 

had  told  him  he  had  a  touch  of  lung'^"^  ^"^^  The  enforced  stay  in  the  house  i  Home,  Sweet  Home'  for  that  is  Pat- 

rouble  due  to  gassing.    Finding  that  was  always  at  the  time  when  the  coasting  and  ,hpf„^"f  f^'iiP',^^^^  'Good-bye'  which 
Dot,  his  pre-war  fiancee,  had  grown  skating  were  at  their  best, 
;old,  in  fact  had  taken  another  man's  _ 

;ngagement  ring,  he  picked  up  a  ''pret-  .  ""T^f, 
;y  girl"  for  an  evening's  respite  from  ^'^^^^"O'^l  ^^emedies,  especially  for  a  sore  throat, 
his  .sentimental  losses  and  drank  so,  that  must  have  been  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
many  brandies,  almost  goblet  size,  thatThessallan  witches;  remedies  not  even  men- 
he  woke  up  next  morning  to  find  him-tioned  by  Thomas  Lupton  in  his  "A  Thousand 
Z;-fL5°l.™?,t«!:^otable  Things,"  published  in  London  over 


The  ovsters  L^^^"^^  Tetrazzini,  60  years  old.  Is  here 
r„„  Ifl^i"  more  than  ready  to  sing.  "Not 


^belonged  to  Melba.  Maybe  I  sing  'The 

-^z^J'*,        ^!"^^^  ^^^^       women's';  Last  RosT^f  Summer-  sometimes-that 

was  my  first  song  in  English." 


over  which,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  exemplifiedx^.^^  „»„f„,;«„  '„  

it,  became  one  of  the  most  realistic  m.^^ree  centuries  ago. 
stances  of  the  shakes  we  have  evei  By  the  way,  little  Johnny  recovered  and  was 
seen  on  stage  or  screen.  Why,  at  tlii^ut  again,  until  he  contracted  another  cold  by 
point,  Jerry  failed  to  apply  a  remedia^etting  his  feet  in  the  January  thaw  and  slush 

morning  s  bracer  was  not  explained]    ^  aiusii. 

That  used  to  be  the  procedure. 

At  any  rate,  when  Jerry  tried  to  buy 
off  the  little  bride-elect,  she  balked. 
Then  he  ran  a-way  to  his  ranch  in  Ari- 
zona. She  followed  him.  Further,  she 
tried  to  reform  him,  hid  his  brandy 
bottles,  took  his  rebuffs  without  flinch- 
ing, even  signed  a  divorce  agreement 
prepared  by  Jerry's  attorney.  Judge 
Barham.  Then  only  did  she  quit  play- 
ing the  good  Samaritan.  She  fled  back 
to  New  York,  leaving  Jerry's  settlement 
check  for  $25,000  to  remind  him  what 
a  cad  he  had  been  from  first  to  last. 
If  he  effected  a  iieconciliation  in  the 
end,  one  can  scarcely  blame  the  auth- 
ors of  this  fluffy  bit  of  romanticism. 
The  audience  liked  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  spare  his  role, 
nor  imbue  It  -with  any  false  frills.  In 
an  intelligent  and  straightforward  way 
he  .shows  the  despicable  traits  as  -well 
as  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  hero. 
Miss  Moran  as  the  illiterate  Dot  with 
heart  of  gold  likewise  interprets  with- 
out artifice  a  disagreeable  part.  Mr. 
Brendel  as  a  Swedish  buddy  of  Jerry's 
is  amusing  enough  in  straight  charac- 
terization without  resorting  to  cheap 
and  bawdy  burlesque.  W.  E.  G. 


La 


agonizing 


7/*^  3  ^^^^ 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Symphony  Hall,  2; 30  P.  M. 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  baritone.  Sea 
special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  3;30.  A  pro- 
gram for  young  people  of  all  ages. 
Persis  Cox,  pianist,  assisted  by  Bar« 
bara  Werner,  violinist.  8  P.  M.:  Rol- 
and E.  Partridge,  tenor;  Lewis  I«L 
Stark,  accompanist. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15  P. 
M.:  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio.  Tchaikovsky, 
Andante  Cantabile  from  Stnng 
Quartet,  Arensky 
Song,  MacDowell 
Dett,  Juba. 

Ford  Hall 


The  Little  F*sh's 
An  Old  Love  Song, 


.sineinsr  flrcnm 


7:30  P.  M.  CJommunit.r 

n!>ni(«-I  hv  t.he  Ford  -Hall 


Forum  orchestra. 
T-aesday:  Symphony  Hall  3  Bos- 
ion  Svmphony  Orcnestia,  Di-.,^°H^' 
,  "vitzky.  'conductor.  Bach  Suite  x^o 
■'  B  minor  for  flute  and  stri"?* 
Toeorres  Laurent,  ^,„?^°f^*^ 
Svmphony,  C  major  (K.  338V  ^^-r- 
l?^en,  symphony  NO.  \Omm^^ 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  "ista  Can- 
to/, sopmno.  Edwin  Biltclifte  accom- 
panist songs  to  Shakespeare  s  texts 
'    Bishop,  Bid  me  discourse.  Castelnu 
vn-Tedesco  It  Was  i  Lover  and  His 
Wilson     (1594-1675)    Take,  O 
Take  Those  Lips  Away.  Castelnuovo- 
^edesco  YOU  Spotted  Snakes.  Cook 
Sver  Hill,  over  Dale.  Music  inspired 
Goethe's  "Faust."  Berlioz  Le  Roi 

do  Thule.  from  "La  D^i^'^f '°?.„fe 
Faust."  Liszt,  der  Koemg  von  Thule^ 
r-ounnd  LP  Roi  de  Thule  et  Air  ae 
^'iioSx'from  -Taust."  Schubert,  Me.ne 
Pi  h  ist  hin.  Schumann,  Ach  Neige. 
Boito,  L'Al  ra  notte  from  ''Mefisto- 
fele  "  Also  Nicolai's  Recitative  f.f 
Arfa  Nun  lilt  herbei  froni,"Die  lue- 
tigen  Weiber  von  Wmdsoi. 
Wednesday,  Hotel  Statler  Ballroom,  11 
A.  M.  Sigrid  Onegm,  contralto,  bee 
special  notice.  _  ^ 

CONCERT  NOTES  j 

Florence  Anstral,  whose  recital  in 
'Symphony  hall  was  announced  for 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  14,  is  obliged  to 
defer  it. 

For   the  first   of  his   four  young 
people's  concerts  in  Jordan  hall  on  Sat- 
iurday  morning,  Jan.  16,  Ernest  Schell- 
ing  will  include  in  his  program  the 
j  Overture  to  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne" 
;by  Wolf-Ferrari,  a  Gavotte  :irom  So- 
!nata  for' Violin  In  E-major  by  Bach, 
and    works    by    Glazoimov,  Johann 
;  Strauss  and  Rossini.   This  concert  will 
;  feature  the  string  instruments.  Mr. 
i  Schelling's  talk  will  be  on  the  string 
"family"  of  the  orchestra.    The  anno- 
tations for  the  first  program  will  be 
written  by  one  of  last  year's  prizie  vnn- 
ners. 


•What  is  wrong  with  Simon  Barer,  a 
pianist  who  was  engaged  to  play  last 
month  with  the  London  Symphony  or- 
chestra. The  audience  found  this  slip 
inserted  in  the  program: 

"Notice — Owing  to  the  ministry  of 
labor  declining  to  allow  Simon  Barer, 
the  famous  pianist,  to  enter  this  coim- 
try  Mr.  Lionel  Powell  regrets  that  this 
artist  cannot  fulfil  his  engagement  for 
today's  concert,  and  there  is  no  other 
to  take  his  place." 

■Vincent  d'Indy:  During  the  whole  of 
his  life,  d'Indy  displayed  a  tremendous 
activity  in  the  service  of  musical  art. 
I  As  a  creative  artist  and  as  an  educa- 
■  tor.  composing  and  teaching,  conducting 
j  and  editing  and  diffusing  by  word  and 
I  deed  the  works  of  many  old  masters  as  ! 
w^ell  as  those  of  the  great  classics  and 
of  many  modern  composers,  he  has  de- 
i  served  well.  To  pay  to  his  memory  a 
formal  tribute  is  not  enough;  the  debt 
which  the  musical  world  owes  to  him 
cannot  be  discharged  except  by  atten- 
tion being  actively  turned  to  his  own 
music,  which  must  be  given  at  last  a 
chance  to  be  judged  independently  of 
temporary  prejudices  and  fashionable 
slogans.— M.  D.  Calvocoressi. 
I   

Chalmers  Clifton  will  conduct  the 
fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, on  Thursday,  Jan.  14  at  8  P.  M 
The  program  will  be  as  follows:  Han- 
del, Concerto  Grosso  for  strings,  F  ma- 
jor, op.  6  No.  9.  Griffes.  Poem  for 
flute  (Georges  Laurent)  and  Orchestra. 
Wagner.  Daybreak  and  Siegfried's 
Rhine  Journey  from  "The  Dusk  of  the 
iCods."  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  2,  D 
major. 


BURTON  HOLMES 

i  Burton  Holmes  began  his,.ill"ffjf'^|5  " 
;  travel  revue  in  symphony  nail  yesterday 
i  afternoon  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
!useful  work  of  the  T-ravelers  Aid  So- , 
ciety,  under  whose  auspices  he  appearea. 
He  was  heard  with  rapt  and  wistful  at- 
tention by  a  very  large  audience  that 
had  braved  the  winter  ram  of  Boston 
fn  order  to  be  transported  vicariously  to 
the  Mediterranean,  with  its  skies  which 
legend  and  the  tourist  .agencies  nave 
:paint«d  eternally  blue.  Vividly  interest- 
ing still  and  motion  pictures,  as  well 
'chosen  as  the  informative  and  enter- 
taining commentary  which  accompanied 
them,  served  to  remind  those  present 
of  the  extraordinary  variety,  the  beauty. 


T  l\  e  a  t 


a'meaasrBrtfiSinflg^^  -e-   It  ^'as  admitted  at  the 

trial  that  they  had  killed  sixteen  people  .  ,  cvious  year,  and  sold  then- 

bodies  at  prices  ranging  from  £7  to  £15  apiece,  graded  according  to  the 
subject." 

Mr.  Slaughter— O  the  appropriate  name!— has  appeared  in  over  500  , 
plays  and  sketches  and'  taken  375  leading  parts.  He  is  said  to  be  great  in  i 
"Maria  Martin"  and  in  "Sweeney  Todd." 

"In  'Sweeney  Todd,'  you  remember,  the  demon  barber  used  to  dispose  o: 
his  victims  by  means  of  the  chair,  which  disappeared  through  a  trapdoo: 
I  always  made  a  speech  at  the  end  and  invited  any  people  who  were  tireci 
of  life  to  step  on  the  stage,  and  try  the  remedy  of  the  chair.  To  my  surprise  ^ 
one  evening  a  man  accepted  the  invitation,  because  he  said  he  had  had  a  ! 
row  with  his  wife,  and  was  sick  of  everything.  I  put  him  in  the  chair  and  ' 
he  was  about  to  disappear  when  his  wife  shrieked  out  from  the  auditorium.  ; 
The  quarrel  was  made  up. 

"On  another  occasion,  a  young  woman  journalist  came  dovm  during  th 
run  of  'Maria  Martin.'  to  get  material  to  write  an  article  on  'What  it  fee^ 
like  to  be  Hanged.'  She  insisted  on  trying  the  gallow^s,  and  the  noose 
placed  round  her  neck.   It  was  quite  safe,  of  course,  but  when  she  wa.^ 
picked  up  from  the  air-cushions  beneath  the  stage  she  had  fainted." 

Our  correspondent  would  like  to  -see  "The  Ticket-of-Leave  man"  agai;- 
with  Hawkshaw  the  detective.  And  so  one  would  gladly  see  the  melodramp 
that  chilled  the  blood  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Washington  street,  ir  = 
one  in  which  the  hero  was  bricked  up  in  a  wall  after  the  manner  of  ti  e 
lover  in  Balzac's  story,  known  by  the  English  title.  "Sworn  on  the  Crucifix  ; 
cr  the  one  in  which  a  church  wedding  w-as  interrupted  by  men  rushing  down 
the  aisle  with  drawn  revolvers.  One  would  rejoice  in  a  revival  of  "The  Span 
of  Life";  or  in  a  play— we  have  unfortunately  forgotten  the  title— in  which  ti  c 
villain  indulged  in  gim  play  near  a  lighthouse,  laughing  a  staccato,  metal'.;' 
,  laugh,  reminding  the  .\huddering  spectator  in  those  days  of  a  barkeeper 
'  cracking  ice,  laughing  demoniacally  as  he  brought  down  his  victims  one  by  one 
Mr.  Ivor  Brown,  speaking  of  the  dramatic  critic's  weekly  round  in  Lon- 
don:  "On  Sunday  night  he  was  called  out  to  a  society'.s  performance  of  some  ; 
drama  which  was  best  described  as  post-Shavian.  It  was  probably  about 
some  young  woman  who  had  been  hatched  out  in  a  laboratory  and  emerged 
from  her  egg  to  discuss  currency  problems.  Not  long  ago  I  went  to  'Brain,'  a 
drama  set  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  actors  emerged  in  various  stages  of 
nudity,  and  discussed  brain.  I  had  not  left— though  I  did  soon  after— when 
one  of  the  cnaracters  said,  'I  have  been  married  seventy  times.  I  think  I 
r^sw^-  J^ave  been  searching  for  something  ..."  On  Wednesday  Jt  nmni.  be  a 
Lyceum  melodrama  in  which  the  heroine  was  dropped  from  an  aeroplane  on 
to  a  horse  at  the  starting-point  at  Ascot  just  in  time  to  ride  the  winner  of 
the  Gold  Cup.  On  Thur.sday  it  might  be  one  of  those  smart  light  comedies ; 
if  Miss  Gertrude  LawTence  is  in  it,  he  simply  looks  at  her  and  writes  it  down 
*ab  a  good  evening;  on  Fiiday  a  play  by  Signer  Pirandello  in  which  the  hero 
.spent  three  acts  wond-ring  whether  the  income  tax  was  indeed  real  or 
only  a  manifestation  of  the  subconscious  self.  On  Saturday  geography  did 
r.li  the  work.  Gentlemen  ran  about  In  hiking  shorts,  and  the  TjtoI  yodelled 
from  every  peak. 

"Then  on  Sunday  night  he  was  called  out  to  some  remote  part  to  see  an 
intense  play  translated  from  the  Ukrainian.  The  only  people  there  would  be 
his  fellow-critics,  and  by  the  program  he  would  see  that  the  theatre  was 
called  'Theatre  of  the  Universe.'  " 

Can  this  critici.sm  of  Macready  as  Richard  the  Third  at  Drury  Lane 
100  ygars  ago  be  justly  called  "constructive "? 

"The  rapidity  of  his  movements  now  and  then  endangered  his  safety,  and 
it  he  will  traverse  the  stage  with  so  much  celerity,  he  should  at  least  have 
the  soles  of  his  boots  chalked.  The  fighting  scene  was  vehemently  over- 
acted. He  wa.s  run  through  the  body  six  or  seven  times,  without  seining 
fit  all  to  be  hurt  by  it.  and  In  short,  took  much  more  killing  than  wa^ 
seemly,  not  to  say  naturtU." 

Mr.  Lourie,  whose  home  is  m  Paris  knew  u  h„ 
befofe  and  during  the  revolution^  ^H^^f^^^^^^^  Sym- 
compositions  have  been  performed  in  this  coun  y  on  •   ^  ^.^^^^^ 

lived  happily  until  they  were  ma^  ^.^  ^.^^  ^^^^3  p^.^      j,^,^,,  Svnlphony  orchestra  at  the  time  Dr.  Kous- 

were  finally  divorced.   Tice  oouins  ^  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sy.npnony  orestige  and  suD- 

V,  nnt  at  Maxinc  Elliott's  Theatre,  New  York,  or  respected,  but  very  little  Play<=d.     This  ■  better  informed 

S  «  ihe  Apollo  on  J«»o  2'- ,f »  „  "liinf  S'L  P  J  ^■^^  gonTu,  and  the  music.,  conditions  »  Hu^»n  „ 
„„ghtt,b.  .er,Ame.lcan/1ust  »  »E^^^^^^^  „„„„  ,„„3„„,e3  Ws  be.ni       wnh  «r     .  • 

 ,     .cod,...  in  on.  r  rrssr^^^s-^?^:""-..  .p-..- 

theatres.  He' should  go  to  London 


3  0 

Tlie 

1  {V^      '  *1  By  PHILir  HALE 

Audiences  are  expected  to  find  Mrs.  Moonlight  in  tiie  play  now  at  the 
PL^ourrsympathetic  character,  a  pathetic  little  woman,  the  vicUm  of 
l  .^  granted  by  a  magic  necklace.  They  forget  that  her  wish  was  piompt- 

ToTetn  with.  She  wa.  clamed  of  her  maiden  name.  Sarah  .ones.  Her 
husband  said  laughingly  that  was  the  reason  why  she  married  him,   n ti- 
Ltinn  that  She  might  have  married  another  if  only  to  be  no  ^-g- a  aone. 
Her  wish  was  an  expression  of  vanity:  that  her- face  might  always  be  tha 
01  her  bridal  state.  Before  she  runs  away  she  gives  no  evidence  of  mental 
n   moral^trength    She's  a  weak,  silly  thing.  She  dotes  on  her  husband  j 
parXg  herrction  for  him  in  the  manner  that  disgusted  Charl^  Lamb  i 
'ndtd  him  to  write  his  complaint  on  the  behaving  of  married  couples.  I 
Her  husband  thought  she  had  killed  herself.  He  searched  after  her.  It 
,s  n^t  staL  Whether  he  put  detectives  on  her  track.  Did  any  one  go  o 
noTence  and  watch  the  house  where  .she  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
flnrshelter"  She  had  been  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  defend  the  woman  1 
tho,  tTtheothers.  wa.  "living  in  sin";  a  woman  not  to  be  mentioned  even 

"iut  be  granted  that  the  necklace  had  magic  power;  that  Sarah's  face 
.ou^ atror  90  the  face  of  Sarah  the  bride  ^  ^ 

theme  is  not  skilfully  planned.  Then  the  sub-plot.  Janes  P^^^^'^^^^j"^ 
thrflashv  bounder  is  understandable,  for  Peter's  clumsy  woomg-a  scene 
^at  ht  been  dear  to  writers  of  farce  for  many  years-was  enough  to  urn 

s.rah  1.  talking,  reminiscing,  singmg  the  old  songs,  what  is  to  l.e  said 
T"CTol'e«l  that  Mr.  Lev,  wot.  -Mrs.  Moonlight-  m 

i.ot  in  JNew  ^  ^  ^  for  example,  was  flabber- 

Z  t":tf      ""er^andUng  o.  -a  stage  .ul.  o,  mn«  h^ 
.  ir.  t  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  3poo{ed  by  an 

irnneCtedl,  and  1.  mld-Snrniton  com.  "PO" 
!        i„„    I<  «  onlv  lair  to  say  that  the  audience  seemed  totally  unal 
T'l  tiie  oomSet.  absence  0.  philosophy,  metaphysics,  science  and 
r  so  I  gathered  from  their  streaming  eyes. 


if  fvipv  must  see  plays  of  intimate  family  hfe 
.„u.?Lrj,Ta"htr^tr.M';rmt.cene"s  rLalllng  the  verses  o.  Mr 
Robin  Strong,  a  modem  Irish  poet: 

"Have  I  a  wife!    Bedam  I  have! 

But  we  was  badly  mated! 
I  hit  her  a  great  clout  one  night, 
And  now  we're  separated. 

And  mornings,  going  to  my  work, 

I  meets  her  on  the  quay: 
"Good  mornin'  to  ye,  ma'am,"  says  I, 

"To  Hell  with  ye,"  says  she. 


Koussevitzky,  the 
become  her  lawful 


group  of  people  from  another 
caused  much  laughter  on  the  first  night. 


niuci.  i«^'B"-  -  -  that  is.cufft^'^^'^^  "  "    ;   ,        vvprvthine  that  approximates  mus:-.; 


  ,        ^  Tjovo     -Hp     famous  in  melodrama  of  the  blooci-curd 

crimes  of  Burke  and  Hate.    He  is  famoi^  in  m 

].ng  kmd  and  enjoys  ^'^S..  in  broad  clrs  and  bellow  out  the  sentiment, 
invigorating  to  present  thmgs  m  ^°\°'\^'^°^  triumphant  at  the 

Of  Which  the  public  like  to  be  reminded  to  f^^^^^^^  ^^J^ 

::^ier?~ke^S^^Hr\;e-tl^l"t^"  o  them  murd^  was  simp. 


There  was  lUtle  to  stimulate  the  boyl^m  in  a^oj.^ d^^^^ 
town.  The  father  gave  violin  ''''°''ll''%l^^JlS^        ?ov  loved  musical 
piano.   She  died  when  Serge  was  ^hiee  years  o^^i  .  ■  ,n,trun,ents. 

s'o^nds    He  learned  from  strolling  m^^^^^^^^  ^ 

jLT^oSSJeS  S;kT;ntSirS;^^o:ided  lilm  with  h^rst  ^- 
fet-sional  traininsr     S'^-"'''  he'-"'^' 


in  him;  pro\iucu  m...  ^ 
ronriuctor  of  the  httle  orche*r».  Tne 


'o  become  a  pi  -  '^re  was 

„n  his  ......wia.^.  The  boy  left  hoiu-  .-m-.'  .ige  o£  14 

Moscow,  penniless.  Tliis  was  in  1888. 
w  as  too  late  lor  entrance  In  the  Conservatory,  but  he  succeeded  ill 
admission  to  the  PhiUiarmonlc  School,  passing  the  examination, 
i^ere  only  three  bursaries— free  lessons  and  money  to  support  a  pupil 
It,  horn,  trombone  and  double  bass.    Serge  chose  the  double  bass; 
ted  in  five  months  a  course  for  which  five  years  were  allotted;  played 
jpil's  concert;  became  the  leader  of  the  double  basses  in  the  Imperial 
—  c    He  studied  harmony,  counterpoint,  free  composition;  taught  the 
:  bass  at  the  Philharmonic  School,  astonished  Auer  and  others  in  St. 
burg,  hearing  applicants  for  the  post  of  leader  of  the  double  basses 
Opera,  and  at  last  toured  Europe  as  a  virtuoso,  making  his  first  ap- 
ace at  Berlin  in  1898.  In  1900  he  began  to  write  and  transpose  music 
s  instrument. 


fu,  Ragasa  In  Dalmatla,  Amalfl,  I^IJIO" 
mina,  were  among  the  beauty  spots 
charmingly  pictmed  and  described. 
With  a  side  trip  through  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Red  sea  to  the  port  of  Djibouti 
In  French  Somallland,  with  visits  to 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia  and  to  Cairo, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  pyramids 
and  the  sphinx,  and  a  short  stay  among 
the  magnificences  of  Constantinople — 
now  converted  Into  Istanbul  and  its  in- 
habitants robbed  of  their  fezzes  and  tm-- 
bans  by  a  dictator  infatuated  with  mod- 
ern, western  civilization — the  remark- 
ably varied  cruise  ended.  S.  S. 


omance  entered  into  his  life;  his  meeting  the  woman  who  became  his 
Mr.  Lourie  pays  her  a  glowing  and  richly  deserved  tribute.  She  aided 

usband  in  making  his  career  as  a  conductor  a  reality.   "It  became,  so  ; 

)eak,  the  creative  work  of  Natalya  Konstantinovna's  life,  her  chef 

wc,  a  substitute  for  her  own  artistic  efforts  at  sculpture,  at  which  l 
tc  her  meeting  with  him  she  had  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  which 

iacrificed  to  her  husband,  on  a  par  with  everything  else  she  did  for 


le  went  to  Berlin  and  gained  experience  in  conducting  with  the  or- 
ira  of  the  Hochschule.   This  was  in  1906.   He  did  not  study  with  any 
of  the  conductors  but  learned  by  attending  concerts  led  by  Nikisch, 
Jer,  Wcingartner,  Mottl,  Schuch.    It  was  his  habit  to  learn  a  score  by 
•t,  then  have  it  played  to  him  by  a  pianist,  while  he  conducted,  "and 
lad  the  work  repeated  until  he  had  mastered  the  technic  of  the  gestures 
ssary  in  the  given  instance.    He  devised  this  method  for  himself,  not 
luso  he  was  not  a  pianist,  but  because  it  was  for  him  the  most  con- 
ent  and  practical.    When  he  had  studied  a  composition  sufficiently  to 
2  complete  control  of  his  gestures  without  the  necessity  of  further  super- 
)n,  he  turned  to  the  orchestra.   This  system  of  .studyinj;.  a  score  he  has 
tinned  to  the  present  day.   Thanks  to  it  he  acquired  that  complete  free- 
i  in  his  movements  and  gestures  which  is  essential  to  a  conductor,  and, 
t  important,  developed  a  plastic  technic  in  his  handling  of  the  orches- 
'•   Later  in  the  book  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Koussevitzky  as  a  con- 
tor  and  an  interpreter;  how  the  sonority  of  his  orchestra  is  based  on  the 
le,  the  singing  quality  of  the  strings,  which  may  account  for  his  pro- 
nsity  for  slow  tempos,  so  as  to  "open  out  the  bar-lines,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  'air'  in,  with  the  object  of  allowing  everything  in  the  score  to  come 
rough,  thereby  making  sure  that  it  reaches  the  hearer."   He  determines 
e  tempo  from  secondary  parts,  found  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  funda- 
ental  matrical  structure,  or  in  the  harmonic  figuration.    "Instead  of  his 
mds  he  makes  use  of  his  eyes  to  hypnotize  the  orchestra  and  produces  a 
'eater  effect  with  them  than  with  the  movements  of  his  hands." 

Mr.  Lourie  is  right  in  saying  that  in  the  early  days  of  acquaintance  with 
conductor  the  public  estimate  is  based  almost  entirely  on  physical  sympa- 
ly  or  antipathy.  "If  no  physiological  contact  is  estabhshed,  the  most  bril- 
ant  musical  quahfications  will  fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  between 
le  public  and  the  conductor  there  will  exist  a  yawning  gulf  of  coldness  and 
dioysness."' 

When  Arthur  Nikisch  came  to  Boston  some  were  entranced  by  his 
lanicurcd  hands  and  the  exuberance  of  his  shirt  cuffs;  others  were  repelled 
his  accordion  trousers  cut  accordingly  to  the  then  prevailing  Leipsic 
ishion 


I  Koussevitzky  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  with  the  Philharmonic  or- 
iiestra  in  Berlin  on  Jan.  23,  1908.  He  made  a  point  even  then  of  putting 
5w  compositions  on  his  program.  This  sometimes  disturbed  an  orchestra, 
s  when  in  1910  the  London  Symphony  was  in  rehearsal  hostile  towards 
;criabin's  "Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  which  it  thought  "absurd  stuff."  Koussevit- 
ky's  resolute  propaganda  for  new  music  became  one  of  the  distinguishing 
catures  of  his  career.  There  is  much  about  Scriabin  and  his  relations  with 
ICoussevitzky,  whose  beginning  as  a  conductor  in  Berlin  leads  to  a  survey  of 
;.*ie  state'  of  orchestral  music  in  that  city. 

There  are  chapters  on  "Westernism  and  Slavophilism"  as  shown  in 
p.usical  Russia,  Tchaikovsky  versus  Moussorgsky,  and  on  Koussevitzky 's 
iiiblishing  venture,  after  he  returned  to  Moscow  in  1909;  his  concert  life 
n  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  famous  tours  on  the  Volga,  after  he 
lad  formed  an  orchestra  of  his  own — 85  musicians  chosen  by  competitive 
;xamination. 

At  one  town  on  the  Volga  leading  merchants  asked  to  have  the  harp 
jiominently  placed  on  the  platform  so  they  might  see  what  it  was  like  and 
low  it  was  played. 

If  Mr.  Lourie  devotes  a  chapter  to  Scriabin,  he  has  much  to  say  about 
rchaikcvsky,  Debussy,  Strauss,  Stravin.sky. 


The  decline  in  Koussevitzky 's  concert  seasons  in  Russia  began  in  1915-16. 
Letters  demanded  that  he  should  play  nothing  by  a  German  composer.  There 
ivere  concerts  under  the  bolshevist  regime.  Koussevitzky  had  the  courage 
to  speak  of  it  in  a  public  letter  as  the  harshest,  most  despotic  and  violent 
icgime  that  had  ever  reigned  over  Russia,  of  its  baseness  and  brutality.  He 
escaped  from  soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1920.  Then  came  concerts  at 
London,  Paris,  Spain  and  Portgual,  Berlin  and  Warsaw.  A  concert  at  Rome 
late  in  1920  was  broken  up  by  a  Fascist  demonstration.  There  are  pages 
relating  to  Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg.  Of  course  Mr.  Lourie  tells  Ameri- 
cans what  they  need  and  what  .they  should  do  in  music;  how  our  funda- 
mental task 'is  "the  stimulation  of  creative  work."  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
Ibat  "at  the  moment  I  ca,nnot  devote  myself  to  a  survey  of  this  question  in 
all  its  complexity." 

This  volume,  translated  by  S.  W.  Pring  from  the  Russian,  dedicated  to 
Madam  Koussevitzky,  contains  16  illustrations  and  an  adequate  index.  It  is 
1  handsome  volume  by  reason  of  its  page  and  type. 


the  richness  in  tradition,  of  the  lands 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 

Setting  out  from  New  York,  of  whose 
tall  towers  a  parting  glimpse  was  given, 
the  voyagers  made  their  first  stop  at 
Pimchal  in  Madeira,  where  they  were 
Shown  riding  in  ox-drawn  sleighs  over 
the  hot  cobble-stones,  being  carried  in 
hammocks  up  a  terraced,  vine-covered 
hillside,  and  descending  again  preclpi- 
in  gravity-propelled  bobsleighs. 


rr 


BOSTON  CIVIC  THEATRE 

"The  Snow  Queen" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"The  Snow  Queen,"  based  on  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  fairy  tale,  was  per- 
formed yesterday  morning  by  the  Clare 
Tree  Major  Children's  Theatre  company, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Women's  Council  (a  perform- 
ance was  announced  for  yesterday 
alternoon).  There  was  music  by  the 
Milton  high  school  orchestra,  Russell  B. 
Cook,  conductor.   The  cast: 

(ierd!L   June  White 

Kav   HarriBori  Loomis 

Snnw  Oiieen   Norma  Nelson 

G^a'^rtmorher  -.V  .  ........  .Gretchen  Sherman 

The  Wise  Woman   ''im m nn 

The  Fmn  Woman   ^y  ''"^,^^. 

Robber  Wife   ^li't„?^sh?  1 

Robber  Girl  wni  Ma^sh 

Master  Imp  ....   —^-^y  Major.  'Neel  Heath 

Snow  Fairies   Nell  Green.  Eva  Shaw 

Crows   John  Barry  and  Ned  Allen 

Prinop   Roy  Renwick 

Princess ■   Carol  Thomas 

Wooden  Soldier's         ^      ,       ^  .  t„„«<. 

Robert  JosseljTi.  Ro.'jyn  J.o?^^ 
j>rog.   Wendall  Whitten 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  children 
impatient  for  the  play.  The  older  per- 
sons in  the  audience  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  to  them  the  virtue 
of  punctuality  were  able  to  give  them 
a  practical  lesson,  for  the  curtain  did 
not  rise  for  nearly  a  half  hour  after 
the  appointed  time. 

Before  the  rising,  a  young  man  spoke 
pleasantly  about  Andersen,  but  wisely 
refrained  from  commenting  on  his 
homely  face  and  awkward  carriage,  in 
spite  of  which  he  was  often  in  love, 
seeking  several  in  wedlock,  among  them 
Jenny  Lind. 

I  The  play  followed  in  the  main  the 
entrancing  story,  though  we  do  not  re- 
member a  frog  In  the  garden  of  the 
I  Wise  Woman.  The  answers  of  the  flow- 
ers to  Gerda's  questions  about  Kay  were 
for  the  most  part  inaudible,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  children; 
they  were  consoled  somewhat  by  the 
two  wooden  soldiers  and  the  two  crows. 
,  Miss  White  was  a  charming  Gerda,  not 
giving  the  impression  of  a  woman  pain- 
fully attempting  to  portray  the  inno- 
cence and  naivete  of  childhood.^  Mr, 
Marsh  was  demoniacally  hoarse  as  the 
Master  Imp,  i.  e.  The  Devil;  Mr.  Loomis 
showed  with  no  mean  skill  the  sudden 
change  In  Kay's  disposition. 

There  is  an  underlying  sadness  in 
many  of  Andersen's  tales — as  in  "The 
Fir  Tree."  It  is  to  be '  hoped  that 
the  children  yesterday  were  content 
with  "The  Snow  Queen"  as  a  simple 
fairy  story,  and  not  so  sophisticated  as 
to  look  for  the  moral,  nor.  on  the  other 
hand,  to  dismiss  the  story  as  "silly." 
There  are  too  many  in  these  days  who 
say  that  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  is  only 
for  mature  men  and  women;  we  are 
afraid  that  many  do  not  believe  ,that 
Solomon  imprisoned  rebellious  afreets 
in  pillars  or  jars  of  brass.  Do  little 
Johnny  and  Araljella  still  ask  good 
old  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  for  a 
story?  "The  Snow  Queen"  is  well 
adapted  for  a  children's  play;  there  is 
pleasing  variety;  there  is.  sufficient 
action — picturesque  characters,  helpful 
imps,  robbers  and  wise  crows  that  talk, 
flowers  that  answer  questions — why 
should  the  children  seek  for  a  moral,  or 
listen  to  those  who  find  "symbolism"  in 
the  pretty  tale? 

i  The  next  play  in  the  series  will  be 
!"Little  Women,"  to  be  performed  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  6,  at  10:15  A.  M.,  and 
2:15  P.  M. 

PLYMOUTH 
"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella" 

I  "A  Kiss  For  Cinderella,"  a  play  in  three 
I  arts  and  five  scenes  by  Sir  .James  M.  Barrie; 
,'  revi\-ed  by  the  National  Junior  Theatre  tin- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Prolessional  Players 
j  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  yesterday  mornins 
^  with  the  following  cast;       .        .      ,r  i 

Jlr    Bodie   .1.  Ang-ustus  Keogh 

■i  Poiicemaii    Mathew  SmUh 

Cinderella    Mary  Bnckner 

,  Gentleman    George  bpelvin 

jMrs.  Maloney    ^.  Kate  Conway 

Marion-   Dorothy  Stewart 

Man  .■   Ma:  tin  French  1 

Marie  Therese    Nina  Watkins  I 

gladys    Helen  Gordon 

Delpiiine  ^.'^'^'-^'^^  ^'""^ 

Dr    Bodie    Kate  Conway  i 

Fairy  Godmother    Kathenne  Rolin  • 

Their  subsequent  Itinerary  took  then  Lord  Mayor   .  . ,  ^ Wf"  ^pu/f^  i 

Lord  Times  J-  Augnotns  Keo,,n 

Censor    Monroe  Ellswortn 

Morocco — to    Casablanca    and    Rava  Ti'ie"  Kiue  '   Richard  Eni'ach 

»    _-j.:..J  The.  n,ipcn       .       _    Dorothy  Stewart 

Smith 


-IPlymouth  I'lieaire  yesterday  morning  by 
the  National  Junior  Theatre  under  ihe 
sponsorship  of  the  Pi'ofesslonal  Players. 
Once  more  there  was  a  large  house  full 
of  children  who  found  whim.sy  no  less 
to  their  ta.ste  than   Stevenson's  melo- 
drama   and    Mark    Twain's  humor. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  grasp  all  the  im- 
plications of  the  story,  for  Barrle  sug- 
ge.sted  a  tragic  conclusion  beyond  the 
ecstatic  happiness  of  Cinderella  and  her 
policeman  in  the  final  scene,  but  they 
.'ihrieked  with  delight  at  the  fantastic 
ball  where  Prince  Hard-to-Please  suc- 
cumbed to  Cinderella's  lovely  feet  and 
married  her  as  soon  as  her  temperature 
waa  certified  to  be  99  and  she  had  an- 
swered the  necessary  riddle.  The  refer- 
ences to  the  war,  which  gave  point  to 
Cinderella's    fears    for    her  German 
orphan,  serve  to  date  the  play  as  Is 
inevitable,  but  there  is  sufficient  humor 
and  pathos  to  make  it  more  than  ac- 
ceptable today. 

The  settings  for  the  performance  were 
of  the  simplest,  but  this  play,  save  for 
Cinderella's  ball,  needs  little  in  \he  way 
of  elaborate  background,  and  the  ball 
itself  was  staged  against  a  handsome 
curtain,  suggesting  a  fairly  regal  tapes- 
try. Barrie  never  makes  the  mistake  of 
condescending  to'  his  characters,  and 
therefore,  tliis  scene,  the  climax  of  the 
story,  has  a  touching  absurdity  that  is 
neither  childish  nor  saccharine.  The 
young  players  performed  it  with  admir- 
able earnestness,  even  though  a  keen 
eye  might  detect  a  stifled  impulse  toward 
laughter  that-  did  credit  to  the  play- 
wright's sense  of  humor.  Previously, 
there  had  been  much  amusement  during 
the  cross-examination  of  Cinderella  In 
Mr.  Bodie's  studio  by  the  handsome 
though  obtuse  policeman,  and  at  that 
same  policeman's  ferocious  disguise  as- 
sumed that  he  might  discover  what 
Cinderella  kept  in  f.e  mysterious 
wooden  boxes.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
when  Cinderella  received  her  silver  slip- 
pers, "a  policeman's  idea  of  an  engage- 
ment ring,"  there  was  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. 

Without  going  into  any  sort  of  unfair 
comparisons,  it  is  pleasant  to  relate 
that  the  ca^t  carried  the  play  through 
delightfully.  Mary  Buckner,  a  shade 
taller,  perhaps,  than  the  mind  con- 
ceives Cinderella  to  be,  played  her  role 
with  quaint  humor,  wistful  charm  and 
more  than  a  hirft  of  the  waif's  desper- 
ate need  to  believe  that  her  imagin- 
ings might  come  true.  Mathew  Smith, 
straight-backed,  curley-headed  and 
thoroughly  engaging,  was  equally  good, 
whether  as  the  policeman  on  duty,  the 
policeman  in  love  c-  the  somnolent 
Prince  Hard-to-PIease.  J.  Augustus 
Keogh,  doubling  Mr.  Bodie  and  Lord 
Times,  did  very  well,  and  Nina  Wat- 
kins,  as  the  tiny  French  orphan,  also 
deserves  a  word  of  praise. 

The  next  presentation  made  by  the 
National  Junior  Theatre  is  Mark 
Twain's  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper," 
to  be  given  on  Jan.  23.  E.  L.  H. 


array 

besme__   

doing  honor  to  the  Sultan),  to  Cents 


(where  a  formidable  array  of  nativf  ThJ    %"a''lh'ew' Sr"'^'' 

troops  and  mounted  tribesmen  was  seer  ^ 


Not  seen  in  Boston  since  the  day,  14 


anri  Tptiian  Aio-iprc  W^,,,,-^  \„=,.^  years  ago,  when  Maude  Adams  presented 
txploJed  a"d  tX^  Ste  Xeir  S  "  as  hir 'final  play  before  her  U^g  re- 
hXtflnK  ^hr>wn  m-vtriiv-  th^^  Barrie's  wistful  comedy,  "A 

s'^hort^Tme1So^lh^SaS  Srt^Ki.ss  For'  Cinderella," .  was  acted  at  the 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.  Malta,  Oor-  I 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT 

j    La\vrence  Tibbett  in  Symphony  hall 
lyesterday    afternoon     confronted  an 
{audience  which  crowded  the  body  of  the 
hall,  stood  packed  against  the  side  walls 
I  and    occupied   all   the  supplementary 
seats  that  had  been  placed  upon  the 
(platform.   It  was  an  audience  keyed  up 
c'to  a  higli  pitch  of  pleased  expectancy, 
i  Many  perhaps  were  admirers  of  the 
'libbett  of  the  screen,  eager  to  see  and 
hear  their  hero  in  the  flesh.  Others, 
possibly,  had  -read  the  accounts  of  the 
harrowing  scene  enacted  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Tibbetfs  recent  concert  in 
Baltimore  when  a  number  of  ladias,  | 
overcome  by  the  emotions  engendetjd 
by  his  passionate  interpretation  of  the 
"Cuban  Love  Song"  are  reported  to 
I  have  swooned.    The  present  chronic'itr 
\hastens  to  announce  that  he  wait«d 
jcc-nscientiously   to  hear  Mr.  Tibbett's 
iseductive  performance  (as  an  encore) 
lol  the  '  Cuban  Love  Song,"  and  that 
Ihe  observed  no  casualties  and  no  at- 
(tempt  to  mob  the  singer.    The  New 
England  temperament,  no  doubt. 
]    This  was  Mr.  Tibbett's  program:  Care, 
Away  Go  Thou  from  Me  told  Scotch 
isong    arr.  by    Margaret  Pierrepont); 
Preach  -Not  to  Me  Your  Musty  Rules 
lArne-Endicott) ;    Vaghissima  Sembi- 
janza  (Dcnaudy) ;  Jardin  d'Aimour  (arr. 
by    Vuillermoz):    Verrath  (Brahms); 
Maidens  Are  Like  the  Wind  (Loewe); 
'If    Love    Hath    Entered    Thy  Heart 
'  (Marx) :  Di  Provenza  il  mar  il  sol,  from 
"Traviata"  (Verdi);  Deep  River  (Bur- 
leigh); Fiddler  of  Dooney  (Dunhill); 
Edward  (Loewe);  Piano  tE.  R.  War- 
ivn)-   Dialogue  Between  Tom  Filuter 
and  His  Man,  by  Ned  the  Dog-Stealer 
(Lord  Berners);  De  Glory  Road  (Jac- 
ques WoUe).    Stewart  Wille,  Mr.  Tib- 
b<  tt  s  excellent  accompanist,  played  the 
following  solos:  La  Terrasse  des  audi- 
ences  du  Clair   de   lune  (Debu.ssy); 
rhapsody,  op.  11,  No.  3  (Dohnanyi). 

Mr  Tibbett  pleased  his  hearers 
mightily.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  he  can 
put  a  song  "across"  v«ry  effectively,  he 
has  humor  and  a  strong  sense  of  drama. 
Moreover,  he  pays  his  audience  and  his 
songs  the  compliment  of  singing  care- 


«>  ^ 

uiiiv,  toncienuousiy,  tnoughtiuiiy.  wi^ 
keen  attention  to  mood  and  style.  He 
rhrascs  Intelligently  and  sustains  ins 
rones  solidly.  His  voice  is  charactensti- 
.illv  heavy;  he  likes  to  accentuate— 
nuidiciously,  it  may  be  suggested— the 
b.-isso-like  quality  of  his  lower  tones, 
,^  in  t'lo  fine  old  Scotch  sonp  'Care 
io  Thou  Awav  fiom  Me;"  yet  he  can 
tranage  excellently  the  light  agihty  re- 
ruired  ov  such  songs  as  Arne's  dehghl- 
hil  "Preach  Not  to  Me  Your  Musty 
Rules  •■   But  he  lacks  the  power  to  sing 
softly   with   the  same  resonance  and 
auAlitv  that  animate  his  louder  tones— 
as  witness  the  breathy,  weak  sounds 
emitted  in  the  old  Fiexch  song,  Jardin 
c;  Amour.'    Nor  do  his  high  tones— ex- 
r  tlled  with  great  force  from  a  restricted 
throat-^eem  to  belong  to  the  same 
voice  <vs  that  which  produces  his  rich 
inwer   and   middle   tones.     For  that 
reason,  his  singing  of  -Di  Provenza, 
smoot'-.  though  it  was,  lacked  the  sym- 
pathetic warmth  given  it  by  the  best 
operatic  baritones,  who  know  how  to 
r!se  in  the  scale  without  change  ol 
quality  or  loss  of  freedom. 

He  was  rather  too  vociferously  drama- 
tic in  Brahm's  "Veriath"  and  Loewe  s 
•■Edward."  and  his  Al  Jolson-like  per- 
formance of  a  bad  synthetic  Negro 
spiritual  by  Jacques  Wolfe  was  unfortu- 
raie.  But  he  put  excellent  humor  into 
Dunhill's  "Fiddler  of  Dooney '  and  the 

•ttlP  encore  "Shortening  Bread,"  while- 
.lue  encvic,    "  j-iipopv  in  his  render- 
f'^'fnnmer  encre!  Arthur  Somcr- 
.■^efl-s^'-KSdom  bTtVe  Sea."  He_was 
Slaudedwitl^^ 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Heaven  on  Earth" 

mmmm 

lollowing  cast:  j_p„  Avies 

SUt(?s  •  ■  Amt;i  Louise 

Towhead  ..    Harry  Bercslord 

(  ajitam  Lilly   Eliiabeth  Patterson 

Vce'e  ■,  - :;.  .Slim  SummerviUe 

Moiilianl    Alfred   O.  .lanics 

Butter   L.ve^..   Harlan  Knislu 

Preaiher   Daniel    .la.K  Dnffy 

Di':  Boa.v   .'.■  ■petpr  Richmond 

Chicken  Sam    Robert  Burns 

Marty    l.ow  Kelly 

.\m[y   .Uiles  Cowles 

Buifalo   Louise  Kmnions 

Masiiie,,   Umc  SuUewan 

ShSo-F'ly      - :   ■.  ■.■.Le«  '  Ayres's  monprel.  Kido 


Ben  Lucian  Burman's  novel,  "Missis 
.iDDi^'  has  now  come  to  the  screen,  as 
"Heaven  on  Earth,"  a  high-sounding 
and  po"nt°ess  title,'  and  may  be  seen 
at  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre  for  the 
rtin-ent  WMk  It  is  a  curious,  frequently 
iTere"  ting^'tale  of  a  life  alien  o  *e 
experiences  we  know  as  though  it  be 
longed  to  another  century.  Th^  chanty 
Krs  are  a  strange  lot  of  peopl  I  v- 
ini'  precar  ously  by  the  taaiiKs  oi  tnv- 
MissSs^pi  in  ramshackle  craft  built 
^t  ^f  odd  bits  of  timber.  For  the  most 
mrt  thev  are  lazy,  superstitious,  ignor- 
ant and  not  toTclean  They  also  wage 
nnvcm^Z  war  "pon  the  steamboat^ 

S  ti^a\'h"  WWlf  fhe  Svels  ?on^ 
cemed  wl«^  them  and  with  their  odd 
ceinea  wm.  son^etiiing  quite  out 

It  Pr_?.'.''v,,,f  „„pp  the  familiar 


FENWAY  AND  TVIODERN 
"The  False  Madonna" 

A  -creen  drama  a<laPle<i  J"' 
anJ  Ray  Harris  tron.  tho  8lor.v  Jjv 

Paramount  with  the  followingr  cnM .  ^^.^^^j, 

'f"'"'i   .■.'.Winiam  Bo.vd 

Grant  Arnold   .John  Breedcn 

.'.■.■.■."'Marjorie  Galeson 

Kos"   Charles  I).  Brown 

Mr'^Swansoi.- Julia  Swayne  Goj^on 

A  compact  little  screen  play  is  The 
False  Madonna,"   noteworthy   for  its 
ability  to  compress  much  in  httle  space 
and  time  and  yet  to  /eta m  genmne 
dramatic  coherence  and  solidity,  ine 
situation,    artfully    and    briskly  ap- 
proached, takes  Kay  Fi-ancis  as  T ma, 
one  of  a  quartet  of  fly-by-night  tiick- ^ 
sters  and  worse,  into  the  home  of  a  very  ; 
rich  young  man  blinded  in  an  an  plane  , 
crash.  His  father  was  dead,  his  mother,  , 
divorced  14  years  ago,  had  died  on  a 
train  carrying  her  to  the  boy  s  home.  1 
She  never  realized  her  wish  to  see  mm 
again  before  she   passed  on^  Marcy, 
known  to  his  colleagues  as    Doc    be-  ^ 
1  cause  he  had  been  kicked  out  of  medi- 
cal  practice  for  charlatanry  had  been 
asked  by  the  train's  conouctor  to  tieat  i 
the  dving  woman.  He  learned  much  ol  \ 
her  past  histoid,  arranged  for  a  secret ; 
burial,  appropriated  her  tangible  be- 
longings, and  persuaded  Tina,  who  was 
trying  to  quit  the  game,  to  impersonate 
the  lad's  long  lost  mother. 

At  no  time  eager  for  the  venture,  j 
Tina  quickly  succumbs  to  the  charm, , 
the  brave  speech,  the  prodigal  generos-  , 
ity  of  young  Phillip.  Her  maternal  in- 
stincts .kindled,  she  reveals  genuine  al- 
fection  for  him.  refuses  to  go  through ' 
with  the  deception.  Arnold,  the  boys 
guardian,  long  a  family  friend,  looks  on 
warily.  He  suspects  fraud.  He  even  de- 
stroys a  check  for  $50,000  which  Phil- 
lip had  just  given  Tina.  When,  the 
morning  after  the  boy  dies  of  some 
organic  ailment  not  denoted  by  text  or 
action,  Marcy  arrives  in  ugly  mood  to 
demand  money  or  to  expose  Tina,  Ar- 
nold scares  him  away  by  disclo.sure  ol 
his  criminal  record  and  with  talk  about 
an  imminent  visit  by  the  police.  But 
when  Tina,  deeply  grieved  at  Phillips 
death  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her 
false  status,  would  depart  quietly,  as 
poor  as  she  came,  Arnold  intercepts 
„er,  Offers  her  the  home  and  ^the  m^tle 
f^f  Xa'MVsired.  Hot  could  she 


1  iint:snDii.'>  ana  "D>  • 
norance  and  misinforma- 
ui  future  not  to  be  another 

The  audience,  filling  the  Ck)pley  las. 
night,  was  certainly  amused,  for  there 
was  hearty  laughter.  But  Mr  Burke 
practically  endsa  his  play  with  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  on  the  second  act.  It 
was  easy  to  see  at  the  moment  Ann  i?,nd 
Tice  made  their  bargain,  wnat  the  out- 
come would  be.  More  than  one  novelL-it 
has  suggested  that  a  happy  marriag: 
is  possible  only  when  man  and  wife  live 
In  separate  apartments,  the  one  at  a 
distance  from  the  other;  the  wife  occ?- 
sicnally  inviting  her  husband  to  ftoner, 
and  he  calling  on  her  at  an  hour  tha. 
would  excite  the  suspicions  of  others 
and  lead  to  scandalous  reports.  In  this 
play  Normie  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
precis-  relationship  between  Ann  and 
Tice.  He  was  justly  annoyed. 

The  performance  was  smooth.  Miss 
Loomis  had  a  definite  idea  of  Anns 
nature.  Another  might  have  represented 
her  as  firsf  of  all  a  business  woman 
another  might  have  begun  to  Pl^V  jne 
coquette  before  the  time  was  ripe.  Wa. 
it  necessary  for  Miss  Wall  to  turn 
Florence  into  a  shrieking,  bawUng  ter- 
magant? She  was  jealous,  but  she 
could  have  expressed  that  passion  witn- 
out  raising  the  roof  and  disfiguring  her 
face  Did  the  dramatist  introducing 
Miss  Alvaras  remember  that  there  was. 
there  stilf  is.  a  Peruvian  singer  named 
D'Alvarsz?  It  was  a  pleasm-e  to  see  our 
old  friend,  everybody's  old  friend,  the 
nage  butler,  the  household  treasure, 
portrayed  in  the  good  old  manner  by 
Mr.  Bowker.  


SIGRID  

Slerid  Onegln.  contralto,  gave  s  re- 
cital at  the  Hotel  Statlcr  yesterday 
morning  under  the  auspices  ol  the  Bos- 
ton school  of  occupational  Therapy  and 
as  the  second  ol  this  season's  ""^nlng 
musicales."  Mme.  Onegln  offered  the 
loUowing  program:  Rossini,  Bel  raggio 
(from  "Semlramide"):  Franz.  Es  hat 
die  Rose  sich  beklagt.  and  Im  Herbst. 

?L'Ta1ue  of "t^rse  s"peTch  and  expressive  1  j         '^^fgjn   v>-^'    • --^^^^-13,.    |  Munnelndes  Lueftchen.  and  Am 

nantom  me   she  i-s  able  to  Present  in     Edwin  BiltcliHe  w  ^  ^^^  .^^^       ^  Manzanares;  Ver- 

pamominie^^  crpnps  the  psychological        «  "v^n  hv  one  or  two  uni- I   ^,     "  .fmm  "Macbetli"— Sleep- ^ 

waiktaff  M«fe  and  Stng  ol  Triumph  ', 
TA^^Inf  Cavatina)  •  Fo>ks  »ongs:  ^1 : 

rUs")^iraT  HSkI 
han    1'    mein  k  ^ 


-  "/°""S.fef '  scenes  ti  e  ^"ps  chological 
Francis  proves  it.  »^_r.  Breeacn 


in  sweetly  romantic  roles.  w±-.u. 


Aboard^he  "eamboat  Morning  Glory 
cfnt  Lilly  States  and  his  adopted 
Despising  the  shantyboaters  him- 
..if  rant  Lilly  has  filled  States  with  a 
milai  dlstastl  but  it  is  not  long  bef m^e  1 

ne  misbcs  "     ov,„„.piv    Towhead,  a 

^^^I'LlTrather  *?oo  art  fTciSuy  con- 
The  chmax.  ratner  uw  ^ 

mmmm 

appealing  pwhead.    There  is 
^^"^'Jl'nro^iv  Who  adds  much  pleas- 

s;:rti%K^nes\  w^^^^^^ 

.a"^K^^ararrtr^^^^^^^^^^ 
liners. 


live 
son. 
self 


\  Ml  A  im: 

"This  Thi.ig  (  "'''f'^  i-'"  '"  ^ 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
■•This  Thing  called  Love,"  a  play  n 
or-Q  a^d  four  scene.-  by  taw  in 
i^:^^^  attheMaxii^ElUcU 
:  Tl-at.e  New  York,  on  Sept.      _  1^9 

Tice  Minor  Watson;  Normie. 

^''"'^"^wwtt^more  Boston,  Plymouth 
Henry  ^hittemore.  r.       ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

^iheatre.  April  22^  i«  ^^.^uni 

^rnfl"m9.  ^Mkrff  Mais;  Tice. 
Kotier:  Lorraine. 
I    The  cast  last  nignx 


...Francis  Compton 
■  Mary  ^^a.ll 

 .Amy  ixiomis 

 '.Aldrich  BowUer 

  .Felice  Lec(l> 

'   John  Lucas 

 .loscDh  Oolteii 

 Knid  Romany 

 Rnvniond  Jones 

•■••■(jcoruina  Sliclvm 


H;ury  nevtrand.  .  .  . 
I'lurenee  Bertrand.. 

\nn  Marvin  

Diimary. .  •  •  •  

l),,lly  liarre U  

l  ied  Garrett  

' ',,,t»  ColUns^  

Aiiss  Alvarez...... 

N.  rnuo  DeWi'    

•^thelirsttw^aj^s^^^^^ 
f,,  the  oompucations  that^.^«"^e 

marriage,  also  '^111  laughter  of 

..hips,  always   excite   tne  1  ^ 

those  fretted  the„3"Satulate  them- 
l  and  of  those  who  congi  aw  ^^^^^j.^^^ 

c  nvcs  that  tl^-^V  /^^e  f  \  c  ^^^^b- 

The  couples  In  the  f  ""!*^"^       by  see- 


ESTA  CANTOR 
Esta  Cantor,  soprano,  sang  the  fol- 
lowing novel  program  last  night  m  Jor 
dan  hall:  Songs  to  Shakespeare's  texts: 
Bishop,  Bid  me  discourse.  Castelnuovo-  \ 
Tcdesco,  It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass. . 
I  Wilson    (1594-1675),    Take,    O    Take  i 
Those  Lips  Away.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
YOU  Spotted  snakes.    Cook,  Over  HiU, 
'over  Dale.   Music  inspired  by  Goethe  s 
'  "Faust."  Berlioz,  Le  Roi  de  Thule,  from 
■  -La  Damnation  de  Faust."    Liszt,  der 
Koenig  von  Thule.    Gounod,  Le  Roi  de  , 
Thule  et  Air  de  Bijoux  from  "F|ust^  | 
Schubert,  Meine  Ruil^,^'^t  hin.  Scnu 
^a^n  Ach  Neice.    Boito.  L  Altra  notte 
?Jom  ••Mefisloffle.''    Also  Nicolai's  Re- 
citaUve  and  Aria  Nun  lilt  her^' 
Die  lustigen  Weiber   von   Windsor.  .1 
n  Biltclifle  was  the  accompanist^ 
It  w^s  an  excellent  idea  to  present 
a  progi^m  inspired  by  one  or  two  uni- 
fving  ideas,  to^ary  the  u^"*^  eluono- 
neical  and  national  groupng.  The 
shakesotaiT  settings  by  the  modern 
ftatian  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  twho  has 

es^a^d  many)  «»d  "^Vnnk"\cooke^ 
wishoD  Wilson  and  Cook  icooke  > 
fheic  weix  several  composer.,  ofv  the 
name-Benjamm.  Henry.  Nathaniel. 
Robert  Thomas  were  equally  charming^ 
hut  by  how  much  simpler  means  the 
earlier  songs  achieved  thei.  effect^ 
Among  the  .songs  inspired  b\  Goetne> 

^Paust  '     were     such  ..^"[^^  Thulc^ 
specimens  as  Berlioz  s  '  Roi  de  J^^l^  ' 

S^"f^;^^sci^!iLS~^^ii 

t-Faust'  "  Miss  cantor  did  not  .snob- 
Sy  ban  from  her  Pro^ram  me.  weU-  ( 
known  airs  from  Gounod  s  f^ausl  and 
Roito's  brilliant  but  unequal  Mefisto-  , 
f^'"  She"ii  to  be  thanked  for  bi^gin«  j 
to  light  the  witty  and  melodius  an  , 
from  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives. 

Misrcantor  sang  many  of  her  songs 
-notably  the  English  and  German- 
veiv  Pleasantlv  indeed,  with  a  gracefu. 
i!        h  expressi  c  enunciation  and  ap 
emphasis,  w  ith  a  nicely  turned  uielodu 
Dh?ase    Her  small,  sw^et  voice  w... 
f,  del   somewhat  intermittent  cent  iv  . 
however  and  while  it  occasionall>  Ix- 
haved  as  she  and  her  audience  wished 
it   had  manv  evil  habits.  Throuahou 
he  song  -^bu  spotted  Snakes"  it  Ivtd 
a^-eo'sU-ange  sound  in<ieed  di.e  ap,.u - 
cntlv  to  a  strange  desire  to  sing  ra'^"y; 
hf  he  middle  register.  A  .^omew " 
s?milar  effect  was  produced  in  Beilio. 
■  Roi  de  Thule."  Her  tones  tended  u 
gj^-  thin  and  weak  in  the  upper  eve  1= 
a  tendency  which  offsets  In  an  unfoi- 
t^narmanner  the  desire  of  comijo.ci.; 
to  expres.-?  rising  passing  J^^^^f.^'^: 
mounting  phrases  aor  e^aniple.  Schu 
bert  in  "Me  lie  Ruh    1st  hm  ).  m' 
Wgheir  tones  were  disagreeably  forccc. 

grac^  that  we.*  in  much  of 'her  smgin. 
iave  pleasure  to  her  hearers.  She  wa. 
warmly  applauded 


i  ducted' by  Ailhur  Fiedler.  'Ine  program 
I  was  as  follows:  Bach.  Suite  No.  2  in  B 
minor,  ior  flute  and  strings  ''flute  solo, 
I  George  Laurent):  Mozart.  Symphony  in- 
C  major  No.  34  iKoechel  No.  338) ; 
Beethoven.  Svmphony  No.  5  in  C  minor. 
Op.  67.  An  appreciative  audience  filled' 
the  hall.  ^         ,  . 

The  orchestra's  Monday  and  Tuesci 
programs  rarely  stimulate  interest  a 
curiosity  bv  that  indulgence  in  new  f 
dlties  and  ancient  rarities  that  so  of 
characterizes  the  programs  of  the  m, 
Friday  and  Saturday  series.  But  t; 
greater  sobriety  brings  its  compen 
tions.  There  is  less  wasted  time  for  ; 
periments  sometimes  prove  unfruiti 
the  programs  have  better  balance.  : 
'  more  likely  to  reveal  an  intelligent  i: 
deriving  plan  Yesterday's  program.  . 
example,  might  well  have  been  regarc. 
as  an  attempt  to  exemplify  three  r  .. 
lutionarv  stages  of  symphonic  mus;r 
the  orchestral  dance  suite  of  Bach. 
Mozartian  form  of  the  developed  sy->  - 
phonv.  and  the  more  romantic  m 
subjective  form  which  it  assumed  w. 
Beethoven.  ,  .-^  ^  ,1,=.  - 

Yet  it  must  not  be  tliought  that  tn?.  i 
was  anything  of  the  solemnity  of  a  his- 
torical demonstration  about  this  concert. 
,  There  was  an  exquisite  charm  and  piq- 
1  uancy  both  in  the  music  of  Bach  s  suite 
and  in  the  mere  timb.-e  of  the  much  re- 
duced orchestra,  plus  hai-psichord  and 
solo  flute,  that  played  it.  The  spu-it  of  a 
divertimento  sparked  in  it.  The  exub-  > 
erance  of  the  first  and  last  movements 
of  the  little  minuet-less  symphony  01 
Mozart's  musical  maturity,  the  warm 
grace  of  its  central  andante,  were  no 
less  deUghtful.  and  the  ever-popular 
fifth  syphony  of  Beethoven  did  not  fail , 
to  reveal  lU  impressive    beauty  andr 

force  1^ 
The  performance,  under  the  compe-[ 
tent  baton  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  was  upon  ■ 
the  whole  excellent,  although  there  were| 
momentarj'  defects  of  balance  in  Bee- 
thoven and  some  less  than  clear  articu-^ 
lation  of  counterpoints  in_Barh.     b  b. 


SIGRID  OXEGIN 


1/ 


The  couples  mil-                     by  see-  I  ESD  AV  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
^''^  lU'Cangltagf  hearing  Uie  abusive  j,;,^^,,     both  Dr.  Kous- 
l^rd^of  m"  %^ands^on  t»^^s^.^^^  J^^^^  3,,,,,,.  the  second 
returning  d«l  they,    eedless^W         ^1  symphony  Or- 
son enter  ut^  a  violent  ^8^^^^^  ^^^^j.  c                           afternoon  series, 

\^'^^^^^.:^-  S.ieh  took  place -yesterday.  -on- 
consequential  imi.uu  1  . 


''^^^^^Sn^"howed  herself  to  be  In  ^ 

feSv^of  ?e^o?pU  S 

t  ma^^  an  earlier  Boston  concert-  If 
?^eTe  was  cause  for  complamt  U  was 
rather  on  the  score  of  tne  ^o'^'^.'ry^ 
nSa?y  excess  of  vlgr  wUh^Wh^h 
Mme.  onegln  someUm«  h^iefl  n 
prodigious  voice  into  J^^,  or 
?asional  untidlnes^s  of  detail.  But  t^^^ 

times  was  able  to  u^  ^n^jT^'^TecltaUye 
lines,  wedded  to  a  V«-dmn  r  ^ 

can  scarcely  be  disputed.  ^^aton 


much-needed  history  concerning  the  pictured, 
3%l''tol?Xen'ii"sang"ln  Englp  shirts  that  boys  wore  in  the  sixties,  show- 
h.  She  was  applauded  with  very  great  Ung  hoops,  bats  and  other  implements  of  sport. 

"  "     Dissipated    men    preferred   shirts  portraymg 
ballet  dancers. 

Nor  should  slang  inspired  by  shirts  be  neg- 


limth. 


s.  s. 


CONCERT  NOTES 
iThe  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  Is 


oe  anotner  digression^  in  tnte  atlende<J~c6ncerts  an^had  his 

gods.  As  early  as  1914  he  appeared  at 
the  Pinley  Club  of  New  Yorlc  City  Col- 
lege a£  the  composer  and  player  of  a 
tajigo.  The  first  piece  that  he  wrote  was 
a  song,  "Since  I  Pound  You."  It  was 
never  published;  "and  it  is  just  as  well." 
He  had  his  higti  school  diploma;  a  year 
or  two  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 


ne  uoswj"  oym^nv^'y  ^^v«-.»v.-  — ,                             ..n^^iVf  tnav  vnnr  ■shivt  "  "Keen  O''  '•WO  m  ine  uign  scnooi  oi  uommerc* 
New  York.    Next  week  Chalmers  lected.  When  did   Do"  t  teai  jour  sh  it     iteep  .^^^^^^  sufficient.  He  became  a  "plugger' 
Uton  wlU  conduct  Its  concerts  u  a|  your  shirt  on,"  "Shirty   first  come  into  common  ,^0,  ^  ^^^i^  publishing,  firm  in  Tin-Pan 
The  concerts  of  Jan.  22-23I  "se?   ^   

In 


ucst." 

U  be  conducted  by  Gustav  Hoist.  This 
U  be  his  second  visit  to  the  United 
ates.  He  was  In  this  country  in  1923, 
.t  he  did  not  come  to  Boston.   He  Is 
,own  to  the  audiences  of  the  Boston 
mphony    orchestra    by    his  "The 
nets"  and  his  "Ode  to  Death"  but 
ir  works  by  him  as  "The  Hymn  of 
and  some  of  the  choral  hymns 
the  Rig-Veda   have   been  per- 
i€d  in  Boston.    He  was  born  In 
4   of  Swedish   extraction   on  his 
er'a  side,  English  on  his  mother's, 
ime    conductors  are    opposed  to 
nests."     Wilhelm    Gerlcke  thought 
y  disturbed  the  discipline  and  rou- 
c  of  the  orchestra.   When  Maj.  Hig- 
son  wished  to  bring  from  New  York 
few  conductors  who  led  as  "guest" 
Philharmonic    society  —  Edouard 
lonne  was  one  of  them — Mr.  GericKe 
ected  strenuously  and  had  his  way; 

did  he  welcome  gracefully  the  ap- 
'  ranee  of  Vincent  d'lndy.  Dr.  Kous- 
itzky  apparently  does  not  think  that 
>  orchestra  will  be  injured  If  * 
mger  holds  the  baton: 
1925,  Henry  Hadley. 
1826,  Michael  Press,  Eugene  Goossens. 
1927,  Alfredo  Casella,  Otterlno  Res- 
\thl. 

1938,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Maurice 
ivel. 

1929,  Messrs.  Arbos  and  Honcgger. 

1930,  Sir  George  Henschel,  Messrs. 
azounov  and  Goossens. 

1931,  Messrs.  Arbos  and  Hadley. 
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ade  A  NOTE  ON  SHIRTS 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 


GEORGE  GERSHWIN:  A  study 
American  Music,  by  Isaac  Goldberg. 
Simon  &  Schuster.   305  pp.,  with  16 
illustrations.  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Dr.  Goldberg  does  not  begin  his  story 
in  the  once  traditional  way  parodied  in 
the  Negro  minstrel  show:  "born  of  poor 
but  dishonest  pai-ents  and  was  washed 
ashore  at  an  early  age  with  a  crash 
towel  and  a  piece  of  soap."  It  was  his 
purpose  to    furnish    some  "eventual" 
biographer   of  Gershwin  a  source  book 
which  should  include  anecdotes,  gossip, 
trivialities,  in  ordeir  to  present  to  his 
biographer  a  living  figure.  Dr.  Gold- 
berg was  admirably  fitted  for  the  task. 
He  collected  his  material  from  every 
quarter,  talking  with  the  two  Gersh- 
wins,  George  and  Ira,  and  with  their 
companions  in  and  out  of  the  theatre, 
studying  their  music  and  lyrics,  then 
writing  down  the  facts,  the  contem- 
poraneous   opinions,    the  prophecies, 
with  the  sympathy  that  gave  interest 
as  well  as  value  to  his  "Tin  Pan  Alley." 
His  study  is  one  not  only  of  the  com- 
poser; 'it  is  a  study  of  the  composers! 
environment,   a  study  extraordinarily 
well-documented,  .as  a  glance  at  thej 
copious  index  will  show. 

The  book  should  be  of  present  inter- 
est to  Bostonians  who  halve  just  heard 
Gershwin's  music  for  the  comedy  "Of 
Thee  I  Sing"  and  the  film  "Delicious" 
and  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  Second  Rhapsody  by 


that  little  matter  ol  a  stopped  araui, 
Perhaps  many  In  the  audience  were 
impatient  to  see  the  heroes  and  hero 
ines  of  the  screen.  The  Impatient  were 
not  dlsap))ointed,  for  the  second  part  of 
the  travel  talk  was  devoted  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  more  or  less  famil- 
iar to  cinema  audiences.  These  men 
and  women  were  seen  in  and  out  of 
studios — Al  Jolson  fishing  from  a  boat; 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford; 
Lois  Wilson  and  Kathlyn  Williams; 
Jane  Harlow;  Lavia  La  Plante  and  so 
on,  through  the  "Who's  Who  on  the 
Screen."  Dolores  Del  Rio  in  her  gar- 
den, the  Ruggles,  Pola  Negri — the 
homes  of  many,  with  Mr.  Holmes,  af- 
fable and  on  friendly  terms,  playing 
golf,  lunching  with  this  one  and  that 
one,  just  as  if  they  were  only  ordinary 
mortals.   Nor  was  the  Bowie  neglected. 

Many  of  the  pictures  were  beautiful 
specimens  of  photostraphy;  nearly  all 
were  of  more  than  pictorial  Interest. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  happy  in  his  verbal 
descriptions,  though  indistinct  enunci- 
ation sometimes  prevented  those  who 
would  have  heard  him  gladly,  from 
appreciating  his  comments  and  his 
jests. 

The  travel  talk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  "Beauty  Trails 
in  Switzerland." 


opeans  are  thoughtfully  considering  the  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  at  the 
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nn  nd  not  only  as  a  political  manifesto.  If 
Ida  aas  its  black  shirts,  young  men  in  Paris 
green  with  green  neckties,  with  green 
^acings.  In  Germany  an  ingenious  haber- 
d  r  has  invented  a  week-end  shirt  with 
for  and  necktie  attached,  a  shirt  that  is 
•^^^d  a.s  "sehr  praktisch."  In  England  letters 
)ublisned  in  the  newspapers  from  daring 
rs  who  clamor  for  open-necked  shirts,  after 
?'nanner  of  those  seen  in  portraits  of  Byron 
""walt  Whitman.    To  go  back  to  Paris:  a 

I-)]e.<  of  shirt-makers  has  put  on  the  market  a 
sponless  shirt,  by  which  they  claim  to  have 
sh2ased  their  annual  profits  by  $15,000.  They 
.suing  a  rival  shop  for  plagiarism.  The 
Qfls  say  that  buttoijless  shirts  were  known  in 
)k  ote  ages. 

onil  this  is  interesting  to  the  earnest  student 
ociology,  but  he  looks  in  vain  for  a  well- 
jumented   and  illustrated   "History   of  the 
ort."    There  are  histories  of  shoes  and  cra- 
s.    George  Augustus  Sala  wrote  an  enter- 
^ling  little  book  on  hats.    The  value  of  this 
ek  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
for  the  benefit  of  a  hatter  and  was  hand- 
'■fiely  paid  for  his  researches  and  eloquent 
criptions.  ^ 
)-'But  who  invented  the  shirt  now  known  to 
o;ericans  as  the  "boiled  shirt,"  the  shirt  with 
jjfly  starched  bosom  from  which  comes  the 
togatory   term    "shirt-front"   apphed    to  a 
tipous  man,  otherwise  described  as  a  "stuff? 
>°  are  told  that  the  term  "boiled  shirt"  orig- 
j,,ted  in  the  West  of  this  country  in  the  fifties, 
g;  the  active,  stirring'  lile  of  the  West,  little 
ant  lF_.,  taken  of  the  convenances  of  civiliza- 
^1,  and  only  on  Sundays  and  festive  occasions 
jj4ld  the  woollen  undergarment  be  discarded 
the  white  linen  shirt."    This  shirt  was  not 
g.ular  among  the  "he-men"  of  the  plains, 
rk  Twain  observed  that  if  a  man  wanted  a 
Alt  without  annoying  delay,  all  he  had  to  do  . 

to  show  himself  in  public  in  a  white  shirt 
3(1  a  stove-pipe  hat.  Yet  in  1888  there  was  a 
Pstion  in  dispute  between  the  employes  of 
^  Chicago  Street  Car  Company  and  Its 
Ijnagers  as  to  whether  the  former  should  wear, 
oen  on  duty,  colored  or  "biled  shirts."  The 
-;er  were  also  called  "bald-faced"  shirts 
The  history  of  the  shht,  yet  to  be  written. 
^Id  admit  of  pleasing  digressions.  One  would 
)7Sider  the  question  of  neck  buttons.  (We  are 
speaking  of  the  dress  shirt  for  the  opera 
other  solemn  functions.)    Are  shirt-pins 


Alley,  a  slave  to  the  keyboard.  He  had 
(valuable  experience  by  accompanying 
Isongs  in  cafes,  which  aided  him  in 

writing  his  own  songs.  Irving  Berlin 
encouraged  him.  The  story  of  his  mu- 
sical adventures  in  those  early  years  is 
told  with  gusto.  His  eye  was  on  the 
musical-comedy  stage.  Though  he  wrote 
songs  for  "Half  Past  Eight,"  his  first  full 
musical  comedy  was  "La  La  Lucille," 
in  which  the  song  "Swanee"  with  its 
rhythm  made  him.  The  song  has 
2,250,000  records.  His  reputation  grew; 
the  growth  is.  described  in  detail.  Eva 
Gauthier  included  some  of  his  songs  in 
her  recital  on  Nov.  1,  1923:  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  "Rlrapsody  in  Blue," 
which  is  analyzed  with  musical  illustra- 
tions. Walter  Damrosch  brought  out 
the  Concerto  in  F  on  De»\  3,  1925  Mme 
d'Alvarez  wished  it  to  be  played  over 
her  grave  when  she  died,  included  Ills 
songs  at  a  recital  and  took  him  on  tour 
with  her.  In  1928  the  Gershwins  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  Rhapsody  and  the 
Concerto  were  performed.  Then  came 
"An  American  in  Paris,"  played  by  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New 
York  in  1928.  There  is  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  various  revues  and  mu- 
sical comedies  to  which  Gershwin  con- 
tributed after  his  world-successful 
Rhapsody.  About  thirty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  Ira  Gershwin,  the  writer  of 
verses. 

Dr.  Goldberg  leaves  his  hero  consid- 
ering an  opera  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  giving  his  ideas  about 
the  subject  and  its  treatment.  No 
Indians  for  him.  He  would  liks  to 
write  an  opera  of  the  melting  pot  of 
New  York,  which  is  "the  symbolic  and 
the  actual  blend  of  the  native  and  im- 
migrant strains," 

The  final  chapters  are  entitled  "Jazzo- 
Analysis,"  "Jazz  and  the  Machine  Age," 
"The  Music  Is  the  Thing." 

"Tin  Pan  Alley,  the  Musical  Show 
Racket,  Operettas,    Lady    Jazz  in  the 
T^f        ^r,»  {viii!ir  that  Dr   Goldbere  Concert  Hall,  the  Wedding  of  Jazz  to 

ii°£^^^^^^^^   -  -  -    - ' 


end  of  this  month. 


BLIVEN-CHARBONNEL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mrs.  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel  played 
the  piano  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  Fantasia  In  C  minor. 
Haydn,  Fantasia  in  C.  Bach-Busoni, 
t*o  CWgan  Chorales.  Beethoven;  Son- 
ata op.  78,  F  sharp  major.  Brahms, 
Intermezzo  op.  116,  No.  4.  Capriccio, 
op.  116.  No.  3.  MacDowe}!.  Sonata 
»roica  No.  2.  Debussy,  Toccata.  Hoist, 
■Toccata.  SchulhofI,  Three  numbers 
from  the  Partita.  Dellbes-Dohnanyi, 
Waltz  from  the  ballet  "Naila." 

•  If  a  pianist  thinks  It  necessary  for 
her  dignity  and  aesthetic  rating  to  play 
a  sonata  by  Beethoven,  the  choice  of 
the  one  in  F  sharp  major  is  excellent, 
because  the  sonata  Is  not  too  familiar 
and  It  is  short — an  admirable  quality 
In  any  musical  composition.  Bee- 
thoven thought  highly  of  tliis  sonata; 
the  commentator  Marx  did  not  think 
11;  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  the  name  of  Haydn  on  the 
program,  for  he  is  too  much  neglected 
by  pianists.    It  was  also  a  pleasuj-e  to 


in  F. 
realizes 


"The  American  in  Paris."    Heltaneous,  un-self -conscious   gift.    It  is 
toat^  lhe"  mass  o?  songs,^  an__e_xdting__taje:^  it^is^  Amen^^^^^^^  it  is 


dances,  jazz  tunes,  there  must  be  much  ^^^^S^ 
that  is  worse  than  negUgible.  " 

There  are  fifty  pages  before  George  is 
born  in  Brooklyn  (1899).  We  are  tolf 
his  story  is  of  the  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  or 


And  best  of  all,  it  is  the  story 
of  music  that  in  itself  is  good,  is  alive. 
...  No  one.  better  than  George  himself, 
are  told  knows  that  he  has  but  just  begun." 

This  book  is  more  than  an  exciting 


BURTON  HOLMES 
GIVES  TRAVELTAIK 

The  Real  Hollywood'  Pleases 
Large  Audience 


talk  last  night  was  "The 


11 


worn?    G€orge  Osborne,  that  prodigious 
1,  would  have  given  a  present  to  Amelia,  if 
iriing  by  a  Jeweller's,  he  had  not  purchased  a 
^sowf  shi{-t-pin,  m  irresistible  temptation. 


man  him«iPlf  i<!  described-  hl'l  biography;  it  is  a  valuable  contribution 
Shysilal%^pear"  hl^  mentaT  workj  to  'the  history  of  music  in  the  United 
ings.  where  he  lives,  what  he  sees  fronr  States 
his  penthouse  on  Riverside  drive,  ho' 
his  rooms  are  furnished;  his  views  o 
marriage.  "I  should  not  be  surprised  t 
learn  that,  for  all  George's  gentlemanl 
preference  for  blondes,  his  more  sobe 
leanings   are   toward   the  intellectua 
type  of  femininity,  not  the  blue-stocki 
ing.  but  the  woman  of  sympathetic  in' 
telligence,"  there  are  intimate  disclc 
sures  concerning  his  health;  he  is  fond 
of  parties,  he  is  courageous  for  "he  i^ 
not  bashful  about  sending  back  dishes 
at  the  most  elegant  hotels";  he  car 

^ra^k  the  bones  in  his  neck,  and  he 
□elieves  in  frequent  naps;  he  is  fotid  01 
r'olf  and  cares  little  for  cards;  politics 
bore  him;  he  dresses  usually  in  blue  or 
gray;  movies  strike  him  as  a  -waste  of 
time;  "something  of  the  Hebrew-Christ- 
ian morality  clings  to  him  still,  especial- 
ly where  women  are  concerned."  He  can 
work  in  a  room  full  of  guests  amusing 
themselves,  or  as  Dr.  Goldberg  puts 
it:  "amid  the  dlil  of  a  most  aeterogen- 
eous  company."  He  is  modest,  willing  to 
tell  you  how  deficient  he  is  on  the  the- 
oretical and  structural  side  of  music.  A 
Yiddish  folk  song  suggests  a  scene  to 
be  noted.  He  finds  simUarity  between 
the  folk  song  of  the  Negro  and  of  the 
Polish  pietists. 

The  account  of  Gershwin's  childhood 
is  introduced  by  a  description  of  Amer- 
ican life  at  the  time.    Even  then  there 

was  the  jazz  spirit,  "the  hysteria  of  re- 
lease from  inhibition,"  ragtime  trium- 
phant.   Gershwin's  family  line  was  one 

rather  of  "commercial  acumen  than  of 

artistic  dedication."    His  mother  did 

not  wish  her  son  to  become  a  $25  a 

week  piano  player.    The  boy  thought 

that  any  one  fiddling  or  thumpmg  the 

piano  must  be  a  "little  Maggie,"  but 

when  a  piano  found  its  way  into  the 

.home,    George,    the    champion  roller 

skater  of  Seventh  street,  demanded  a 

(piano  teacher.    He  had  been  a  tough 

'kid    He  lived  in  the  neighborhood  that 

Ibred  gangsters.   It  was  the  boy  violinist, 

now  the  noted  Max  Rosen,  wtio  opened 

the  world  of  music  to  George,  whose 

(first  teachers  were  women  at  50  cents 

a  lesson;  it  was  Charles  Hambitzer  who 

.saw  genius  in  the  boy  and  determined 
to  acquaint  him  with  standard  music. 

Later  George  had  lessons  sporadically 
from  Ernest  Hutcheson,  and  harmony 
under  Kilenyi  and  Ruben  Goldmark,  but 
as  regards  instrumentation  he  is  vir- 
tually self-taught. 


Ibonnel  left  the  beaten  track  and  did 
not  begin  with  the  two  pieces  of  Scar- 
latti that  are  as  closely  associated  as 
j-Were  the  Siamese  twins.  Hoist  as  a 
fwriter  for  the  piano  is  little  known 
Ihere.  Mrs.  Charbonnel's  Schulhoft  Is 
tarobably  Erwin,  of  whom  it  has  beer, 
feaid  that  he  aims  at  natural  expres- 
Biwiism  and  the  grotesque  and  in  the 
(matter  of  style  "stands  between 
(Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky."  This 
should  not  prejudice  one  against  him. 
jlieben  Christen."  The  excerpts  from 
Schulhofl's  Partita  were  Tango-Rag; 
j  Boston  ("It  was  in  a  little  room  of  the 
I  Latin  Quarter")  and  Tempo  de  fox 
a.  la  Hawaii.  Hoist's  Toccata  is  founded 
on  a  Northumbrian  pipe  tune  "New- 
bUm  Lads." 

Mrs.  Charbonnel  Is  a  thoughtful, 
musical  pianist  who  respects  com- 
posers and  catches  their  spu-it.  She 

  also  respects  the  piano  and  does  not 

~  Our  old  friend  Julius  Schulhoff— rest 

w„  PHfTiP  HALE  his    soul!  — the    great-granduncle  cf 

By  PHILIP  HALiL  ^  ^jj^pjgj.  proposition,  yet 

Burton  Holmes  was  greeted  last  nignt  pi^nigt^  once  played  his  briUiant  pieces 
I  by  a  large  audience  In  Symphony  hall,  toi  the  joy  of  the  unsophisticated  audi- 
He  reminded  his  many  friends  that  he  ences.    Why  do  presumably  God-fear- 
I  lie  reiuiimcu  J    „„wi^  fnr  -59  Ing  planlsts  play  Busoni's  hberties  with 

had  been  appearing  in  public  for  da  )^^^  chorales  yesterday 

'  seasons;  that  he  had  had  "the  honor  t^^j.^  j^^j,  ^  fearsome  things,  thanks  to 
)of  talking  and  showing  his  pictures  hi  \ the  performance.  They  were  "Ich  ruf 
-n  of^v,  f^v  -jd    Th.^  .inhipct  of  his  travel  zu  dir,  Herr"  and  "Nun  freut  euch, 
Boston  for  34.  The  subject  oi  nisiravj        to  convert  it  into  an  orchestra  of 

Real  """y  I  brass  and  pulsatile  Instruments.  She 


wood,"  a  subject  that  was  of  course  an  y^^^  technical  efficiency  but  does  not 

flttrartive  one  especially  to  those  who  display  it  for  its  sake  alone.  And  she 
attractive  one,  especia  y    o^^  V         ^  ^   differentiate  the 

are  addicted  to  Aim  P^ays  fnd  are  ctu^i  composers.  This 

ous  about  the  private  lives  of  the  stars  p^^^  ^^^^^^^  treatment  of 

in  the  cmema  firmament    o^t  tne  e|  ^  romanticism 

were  other  features  '^J.  ^^if  t^vel  tai^  Beethoven  of  the  early  19th  cen- 

{ that  compelled  the  attention       "los^  ^  gnd  that  of  the  much  later  Brahms 

who  take  the  "movies    mo[e  soberly  ^  contrasted.    The  loveliness 

as  he  journey  by  aurplane;  the  city  ol  _y  

Los  Angeles;  Hollywood  even  without 

reference  to  the  stage  folk  that  have 

imade  It  famous  throughout  the  world. 

Aqua  CaUentie  with  its  gay  life,  and 


more  soberly 


of  her  interpretation  of  the  latter's 
?nt^ezzo  brought  out  fu"y 
lines.s  of  the  music,  and  her  reading  of 

Tijuana,  once  known  as  "a  bad  town/'  f^*^^  ^apncf  ^.^^^  "^pfarUsr  thfnk  that 
The  streets  of  Hollywood,  the  shops,  ^ent  wiuuf4u_»_^  u^u^r^ir^a  nprformance 


the  fact  that  in  this  supposedly  free 
and  easy  place  the  people  respect  the 
traffic  laws;  the  odd  sights  a  garages 
where  elephants  are  washed;  laundries 
that  have  the  facada  of  European 
palaces;  fine  buildings;  the  incredible 
variety  of  scenery;  Santa  Monica,  with 
its  huge  crowds  on  Sunday;  the  gro- 
tesque advertisements  of  restaurants 
and  tea  houses  along  the  roads;  Avalon 
and  the  pleasingly  well-stripped  young 
women  of  Catalina-though  some  were 
not  so  pleasing-  to  the  eye  and  sadly  .n 

need  of  anti-fat  exercise;  not  to  men-  cuiui»"v.,  .  ^^.g^stea 

Uon  the  views  from  Mr.  Holmes's  i  pletely  ^'"^d"'^^f  exquisite  Spanis! 
charming  bungalo,  charming  but  not  I  oalve,  Pi^"^'AJ^%he  following  pro, 
^withoT'propriltary  responsibilit.ies-,as   dancer  ^prese^ted  ^^^.^ee^No.  5;  P^ttaJ 

I  luga.  two  dances  ^ro^?  ,r^,ha  wl  dana 

iRomeriadelosCornudos  ,sha«i  l 


a  thunder  and  lightning  performance 
can  alone  do  its  compcser  justice. 

This  very  agreeable  re<:ital,  one  tnai 
pleased  at  the  time  and  will  fe  Pleasant- 
ly remembered,  was  appreciated  by  an  | 
audience  of  good  size.  ; 

La  Argentina  made  a  welcome  re^^^^^^^^ 
pearance  at  Symphony^^^^^^ 
She  was   g^j^ete'l^.Xce  which  c«m- 


CARELESS  PARENTS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  man  died  in  England  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  name  of  William  Shakespeare.    He  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  "Im- 
mortal Baa-d";  he  did  not  think.  unUke  the  late 
Hall  Caine.  that  he  looked  like  him.   He  was  a 
musician,  also  a  teacher  of  singing— the  two 
terms  are  not  always  synonymous.   He  was  re- 
spected; he  had  many  pupils.  Americans  studied 
with  him  in  London  and  in  the  United  States, 
for  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  teach  and  lecture. 
His  name  might  have  been  a  handicap;  the 
man  might  not  have  been  taken  seriously,  he 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  jests.    "I  saw 
your  'Hamlet'  last  night  and  was  rather  dis- 
appointed in  it";  or,  "When  is  your  next  play 
coming  out?" 

Was  the  name  what  is  known  in  commercial 
jargon  as  an  "asset"?  Were  pupils  attracted 
bv  it? 

There  have  been  instances  in  which  a  son 
\  bearing  an  illustrious  name  has  suffered  there- 
by. There  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  a  re- 
spectable, worthy  pianist  and  composer;  but  he 
was  thus  brought  inevitably  into  comparison 
with  his  father.  Too  much  was  expected  of  the 
son.  Among  musicians  the  sons  of  Sebastian 
Bach  were  more  fortunate;  there  wasno  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  the  younger. 

This  William  Shakespeare  was  not  tempted 
by  the  theatre,  as  actor  or  as  playwright.  Nor 
as  a  singer  was  he  dwarfed  by  the  "Swan  .of 
Avon."    The  great  "Williams"  (as  the  French 
knew  him),  according  to  tradition,  played  the 
Ghost  in  "Hamlet"  with  due  emphasis  and  ad- 
mirable discretion.    We  are  not  told  that  he 
sang  in  any  one  of  his  comedies,  nor  that  he 
joined  in  bacchanalian  ditties  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern.   The  William  of  the  recent  years  thus 
had  a  clear  field  in  his  profession.  | 
Should  his  parents  have  called  him  George, 
Augustus,  even  Claude— any  name  but  Wilham? 
Parents  often  lose  their  wits  preparing  Jor  the 
baptismal  font.    They  should  read  the  remarks 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  considering  the 
superstitions   of   the   Pagans  with  regard  to 
names.   He  wisely  said  that  if  there  are  virtu- 
ous Helens  and  Lucretias,  there  are  also  Lucre- 
tias  and  Helens  who  are  shy  in  this  respect. 
But  this  was  with  reference  to  Christian  names. 
The  surname  is  not  so  easily  put  aside;  but  why 
should  a  helpless  b^be  be  burdened  with  a  full 
name   that  may   easily   excite  unreasonable 
hopes:  why  should  the  little  Lamb  be  christened 
Charles;  the  mewling  Bacon  carry  the  weight 
of  Francis? 
Dance  of  Granada;  De  Falla.  Danfce 
iof  Terreur  from  "El  Amor  Brujo";  Al- 
j  beniz,  Puerta  de  Tierra  (classic  Bolero) ; 
'e1  Garrotin  (Gipsy  Dance);  Albeniz. 
lAlmeria,  Malaguena   (Fish-Vendor  of 
'Malaga);    Charrada    (popular  dance 
from  province  of  Salamanca);  Segui- 
dillas  (danced  without   music);  Val- 
verde.  La  Corrida   (Impressions  of  a 
Bullfight).  Mr.  Galve  played  t>ril  lantly 
the  following  pieces  as  solos:  Albeniz, 
Evocation;   Bondena;  Albeniz-Godow- 
sky.  Tango;  Usandizaga,  Basque  Rhap- 
sodv 

La  Argentina  captivated  her  audience 
no  less  than  ever  by  the  remarkable 
grace  and  vigor  of  her  dancing,  by  the 
charming  vitality  and  humor  that 
radiate  from  her,  by  her  wide,  flash-. 
ing  smae  and  the  mischievous  play  oi 

h^7yes.  Once  again  the  theatrical 
sense  and  the  intense  feeling  for 
characterization  that  she  added  to  her 
perfect  possession  of  the  technique  of 
the  dance  compelled  delighted  admira- 
tion, no  less  than  her  uncanny  mastery 
of  the  castanets  as  an  instrument  o 
music.   There  were  new  and  beautiful 

'"^h^dances  that  were  new  to  Boston 
audiences  Included  two  drawn  from  ^ 
Dallec  by  G.  Plttaluga^in  ^he  f^st  "5 
which  graceful  play  with  a  re 
Dlaced  the  usual  castanet  accompam- 
•'Piipi^a  de   Tierra,"  a  classic 
So  danced  to  music  by  A« 
exquisitely  graceful  ^^jt, Z^^f '^^u!'; 
characteristic  louch       t^^,,"^*^^,  the 
cate  parody,   poking  sly   fun  at  tne 
mincing    insipidity    from   which  the 
classic  style  was  not  free.   The  music 
ot  Argentina's  castanets  was  perhaps 
Imost    persuasively    beautiful    in  the 
-graceful   '  Almeria,"  while   her  arms 
giaceiui     ~   purges    Her  humor  was 
f^^'^L^^s    in  the-  "Malaguena,"  .in 


and  at  last  rBOaillhg  ill-humoi 
her  fish-vending.    In  the  Sala; 
popular  dance  "Charrada,"  her  ci  . 
was  of  a  Moorish  richness,  her  dance 
half  oriental  In  character.   Perhaps  her 
most  exciting  piece  of  work  during  the 
evening  was  the  De  Falla  "Dance  of 
Terror,"  which  reached  an  extraordin- 
ary pitch  of  tense  emotional  sugges- 
tion. 


Rewarded  both  by  prolonged  applause 
and  by  a  gift  of  flowers,  she  repeated 
two  or  three  of  her  dances.      S.  S. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Svmphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
The  Sedalia  Singers  from  the  Palmer 
Memorial  Institute,  Sedalia,  N.  C. 
See  special  notice.  ' 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Boston 
Jewish  Symphony  orchestra,  Boston 
Jewish  Choral  Society.  Hadassah 
Glee  Club.  Prof.  S.  Braslavsky,  con- 
ductor; Mitchell  S.  Selib,  tenor;  John 
Hartwell,  organist. 

Jordah  hall,  3:15  P.  M.  People's 
Symphony  orchestra;  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.  Wagner,  overture 
to  "Rienzi";  prelude  to  the  first  act 
of  "Lohengrin";  prelude  to  the  third 
act  of  "Lohengrin";  Siegfried's 
Rhine  Journey  from  "The  Dusk  of 
the  Gods."  Prances  Foskett  will  sing 
Elsa's  Dream  from  "Lohengrin"; 
Walter  Kidder,  Wotan's  Farewell  from 
"The  Valkyrie."  The.se  concerts  are 
broadcast  from  station  WBZ. 

Boston  Public  Library.  8  P.  M. 
Mereminska  trio.  „ 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15  P. 
M.  Myrtle  Jordan  trio.  Gounod, 
Sanctus;  Schumann,  Andante  from 
Symphony  in  D  minor;  Jordan.  Sun- 
rise: VoUweihcr,  Fantasie  on  themes 
from  Italian  opera. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Edgar  I&her- 
wood,  tenor;  William  F.  Frank,  ac- 
companist. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,    8:15    P.  M. 

Apollo  Club.  See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:30  P. 
M.  Symphonic  Pageant.  See  special 
notice.  , 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Audray  Roslyn,  pianist.  Galuppi, 
Sonata  D  major;  Padre  Martini,  Ario, 


liKcDowcll 
.'  of  the  M: 
^i'L,.s  I-'cml'. .1  ll'.i  Women's  Club,  <.:iCQige 
Sawyer  Dunham,  conductor,  will  give  a 
concert  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  on 
Saturday  evening,  Jan.  30,  at  8:15 
o'clock.  Clare  Maentz.  soprano,  and 
Marie  Murray,  contralto,  will  be  the 
soloists. 

The  Masical  Guild  of  Boston  will  pre- 
sent Pauline  Banister,  soprano,  and 
Richard  Moulton,  pianist,  in  Stelnert 
hall,  Monday,  Jan,  18,  at  8:15  P.  M 
Songs  by  Scarlatti,  Donaudy,  Moszkows- 
ki,  Brahms,  Schumann,  Charpentier 
Dubois.  Steams,  Bemberg,  Loewe,  Har 
rison,  Wilson.  Piano  pieces:  Bach,  Para 
disl,  Mozart,  Couperin,  MacDowcll, 
Mompou,  Debussy,  Chopin,  Pittalugaj, 
Turina,  Toch. 

The  Bach  Cantata  Club,  G.  Wallace' 
Woodworth,  conductor,  will  sing  m 
Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newbury  street, 
on  Monday,  Jan.  18,  at  8:30  P.  M.  Bach: 
Cantata  95,  Christus  der  ist  mein  Leben. 
Cantata  85,  tenor  aria  (Steuart  Wilson) 
Seht  was  die  Liebe  thut.  Cantata  34, 
O  ewkiges  Feuer. 

Steuart  Wilson,  tenor,  will  give  a  re- 
cital of  English  folk  songs  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  26  at  8:45 
o'clock  in  aid  of  the  Boston  Music 
school  settlement. 

The  program  for  the  operatic  and 
symphonic  concert  to  be  given  by  the 
,  New  England  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening 
Jan.  27  is  as  follows:  Gluck,  overture 
to  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice;"  Bolzoni. 
Galanteria  Francese  and  Melanconia 
Campestre  (first  time  in  Boston).  Verdi, 
Ave  Maria  from  "Othello"  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  The  Rose  Enslaves  the 
Nightingale  (Miss  Gray,  soprano) : 
Mascagni,  intermezzo  from  "L'Amico 
Fritz";  Cadman,  The  Thunderbird 
Suite;  Sgambati,  Berceuse,  reverie; 
Hadley,  Cachuce;  Brahms,  Cradle  Song; 
Delibes,  Les  Filles  de  Cadiz  (Miss  Gray) 
Wagner,  prelude  to  act  III  of  "Lohen- 
grin;" P^ffaele  Martino,  conductor. 


'  auldi's    opera,    "The  T5evil    In  the 
Belfry."    He  'was  called  to  Milan  to  \ 
create  the  leading  tenor  role  in  Monte-. 
mezzi's  opera,  "Le  Notte  di  Zoraima  "; 
From  1928  to  1931  he  devoted  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  to  operatic  and 
concert    engagements    in    Italy  and 
southern  France.    He  sang  14  concert- 
with  the    Rome  Symphony  orchest 
under  the  direction  of  Molinari  at  t'^ 
Augusteo  during  the  years  1929 
1930.  / 

Beginning  next  Monday.  Jan.  iT,  the 
advance  public  sale  will  begiry^at  the  , 
Thorndike  building,  234  Boyinon  street, 
and  continue  to  Jan.  16  inclusive. 


OPERA  NOTES 


II 


Lotte  Lehmann  of  the  Vienna.  State 
Opara  wii'  be  heard  as  Elsa  in  "Lohen- 
Sonata  D  major;  faare  iviaruiu,  grin"  at  the  Boston  OP^^a  H°u£e  at  the 

C  minor-  Graun.  Giguc,  B-flatmmor;    Wednesday  matinee  Feb.  3  and  as  £va 


iYescobaldi-Bartolk  "Fuga,  C  minor;  1  in  -The  Mast«rsingers  of  Nuremberg 
Schumann,  Sonata,  G  minor;  Chopin,  on  Friday  evening  Feb  5.  Sne  ^^as 
Nocturne,  op.  27,  No.  1:  Etude,  op.  born  in  a  town  cf  northern  Gerni^ny. 
10  No  8;  Fantasie.  F  minor;  Grucn-  After  she  had  completed  her  stuQies  ac 
berg.  The  Knight  of  the  Black  Pool  a  high  school,  she  entered  the  College 
(from  "Polychi-omatics");  Griffes,  [  of  Music  in  Berlin  where  Mathilde  Mai- 
Notturno;    Marion    Bauer,    Toccata  I  linger  taught  her.   She  began  her  vocai 

•     "    lessons  when  she  was  16  years  old.  Four 

years  later  she  was  engaged  at  tne 
Hamburg  Municipal  Opera  House.  For 


(from  "Four  Piano  Pieces");  H.  Mor-  I, 
ris.  An  Etching  from  Suite  "Once 
Upon    a    Time"    (MS.,  first  perfor-  \ 
mance) ;    Liszt,    Valse    Impromptu,  I 
■Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  10. 

Ballroom  of  the  Junior  League,  Zero 
Marlborough  street,  8:30  P.  M.  Eva 
Gauthier,  soprano;  Celius  Dougherty, 
accompanist.  Recital  for  the  benefit 
of  the  South  End  Music  School. 
Rameau,  Recitative  and  Aria.  L'lm- 
patience,  Les  Oiseaux  d'Alentour; 
Lully,  •  O  Tranquil  Sommeil  from 
"Persee";  Monsigny,  II  regardait  mon 
bouquet  from"Le  Roi  et  le  Fermler"; 
Lully,  Soyez  fidele  from  "Le  Carnaval"; 
Gretry.  Je  suis  fille  from  "Le  Tableau 
Parlant";  Marx,  Wie  einst:  Schoen- 
bsrg,  Maedchenlied;  Mahler.  Ich 
atmet  einen  Lindenduft;  Berg,  Nacht; 
Schllflied  Die  Nachtigall;  Marx, 
Valse  de  Chopin:  G.  Paure.  Le  Par- 
fum  imperissable:  Tristesse;  Honeg- 
ger  threo  songs  from  H.  C.  Ander- 
sen's ^.ittle  Siren:  Chanson  des 
Sirenes,  Bercjau  de  la  Sirene.  Chan- 
son de  la  Poire:  Debussy,  De  Greve: 
Evantail,  Ballade  des  Femmes  de 
Paris. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M- 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra;  Chal- 
mers Clifton,  guest  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,   11   A.  M. 


some  time  she  had  only  minor  roles, 
then  she  was  given  the  part  of  Elsa. 
Hans  Gregor,  at  that  time  director  of  | 
the  Vienna  Opera,  engaged  her  for  that 
house  after  he  had  heard  her  as 
MicaelR.  She  made  her  debut  in  Vienna 
as  Agatha  in  "Der  Freischuetz.  Rich-  i 
ard  Strauss  engaged  her  for  Ariadne  m ' 
the  first  performance  of  his  '  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos."  When  Covent  Garden  was 
opened  after  the  war,  Mme.  Lehmann 
/as  engaged  for  the  German  season^ 
Paris  heard  her  for  the  first  time  in  the 
suniHier  of  1927  w'nen  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  company  visited  that  city,  giving 
"Fideho"  and  other  operas.  After  hei 
appearances  in  Boston  with  the  Chicago 
Civic  Cpera  company  she  will  return 
to  Vienna.  She  is  engaged  for  the 
ninth  successive  year  at  Covent  Gayden, 
next  spring  and  will  sing  at  the  Munich 
and  Salzburg  festivals  in  July  and 
August. 


Thi-ee  of  the  six  principal  artists  who 
will  be  heard  in  the  performance  of 
"Parsifal"  Wednesday  evening.  Feb.  lu, 
are  from  the  most  recent  Bayreutn 
casts  and  have  been  invited  to  partici-,j 
pate  in  the  Bayreuth  Per-OTmances  dur- 
Uig  the  festival  of  1933.  They  are  Frida 


FENAVAY  AND  MODERN 
"Eer  Majesty,  Love"  ^ 

A  srreen  comedv  drama  adapted  by  Heiirs 
Blank^  lS^d  Joseph  Jackson  from  the  story 
by  R  Bernauer  and  R.  Oesterreicher  with 
muBic  and  lyr..s  by  Al  Dub'n:  directed 
William  Dieterle  and  presented  by  First  :sa 
tional  with  the  lollowmg  cast: 

Lia  Torrek.  ^""Sn  I  v  , 

Fred  von  Wellinren  lir-  r 

Baron  von  Schwarzdorf  ..  .Leon^l-^ 

h"  nemin'  .  •  H«"^ 

Aunt  Harriet  te  -Hnlman 

Reisenfield  ^""Rnn,  H^l 

Factory  Se.-retary  wiii.^m  IrSng 

Ell! . y^^.^.'"'. .     ::::::::::  i^ie' MaSsol 

Marilyn  Miller,  without  a  song  andi 
without  a  dance,  and  fotir  comedians] 
in  search  of  a  laugh,  populate  if  they 
do  not  iUumine  a  simple  little  picture 
story  derived  from  the  German  and 
done  in  the  German  style  of  ear  y 
cinematic    experimentation.  Probably 
it's  not  Miss  MUler's  fault,  nor  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Fields,  Errol,  SterUng  and 
ConkUn  that  "Her  Majesty.  Love"  never 
rises  beyond  the  low  hiUs  of  mediocrity. 
If  the  material  is  lacking,  one  cannot 
expect  miracles  from  the  players.  Also 
there  is   the   new   German  director, 
Dieterle,  to  consider.  With  a  cast  from 
his  own  race  he  might  have  turned  out 
something  at  least  typical  of  German 
'musical  comedy;  but  it  is  difficult  toil 
fit  old  hands  in  the  American  theatre 
to  new  garments  over  night.  Without 
William  C.  Pields's  ancient  dexterity  m 
juggling  plates,  rubber  balls,  high  hats 
and  canes  it  would  have  been  a  rather 
gloomy  affair.  ' 

Miss  Miller  as  a  blonde  Hungariar, 
barmaid— are  there  any  blondes  h 
Hungary?set  down  in  a  Berlin  cabaret 
is  still  the  ingenue  with  a  fixed  smile 
and  with  a  figure  which  refuses  to  sta> 
fixed  She  pivots  gracefully  in  a  tangf 
with  Ben  Lyon,  the  hero,  and  she  hur- 
a  bit  The  rest  is  routine  acting  in  al 
role  which  demands  Uttle  more  than  she 
gives  it.  Mr.  Lyon,  as  the  rebellious 
scion  of  a  purse-proud  family  .which 
draws  wealth  from  a  foundry,  offer* 
marriage  to  Lia  Torrek.  the  barmaid,  as 
the  price  of  a  dance.  When  his  famUy 
headed  by  brother  Otmar,  interferes 
Fred  runs  away  to  Venice,  returnm 
just  in  time  to  catch  Lia  and  Baron  vo: 
Schwarzdorf  at  the  marriage  registr: 
The  Baron  is  old  but  plucky;  It  is  h 
seventh  matrimonial  venture.  Fred  an, 
Lia,  meeting  again  at  the  cabaret,  danc 
again,  and  plan  to  wed  as  soon  as  Lia  ||. 
now  a  baroness,  can  obtain  a  divorc^ 
It's  all  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Fields  plays  the  father  of  Lia,  i  .•- 
retired  vaudevillian  become  barber.  Hi  v 
alone  has  the  ability  to  shape  a  sill;  (. 
part  mto  a  semblance  of  comic  char 
acterization.  In  this  respect  he  leave  ^ 
his  associates  at  the  post,  unless  one  1  tt 
generous  enough  to  credit  Mr.  Errc  v 
with  some  dull  low  comedy.  There  arl 
songs  here  and  there,  sung  mostly  of: 
stage  by  an  earnest  tenor,  but  the 
contrive  only  to  get  In  the  way  of  th 
story.  W.  E.  G. 


■me 


Leidcr,  who  ^"^  ^mam^'ind  Eduarl 
Sh'^'^A^^-or^e  Maison,  wl^ 


Ernest  Schelling's  concert  for  young 
people.  Wolf-Ferrari,  overtme  to 
"The  secret  of  Suzanne  ,  Bach, 
Gavotte  from  violin  sonata  in  E 
maior  Grieg,  "Peer  Gynt"  suite  No. 
TG\^o^^os\  Chant  du  Menestrel  foi 
'rello  (.Alfred  Zighera) ;  Men  oi 
Harlech''  to  be  sung  by  the  audience, 
?  SUauss,  Pizzicato:  Rosslm.  over- 
ti'irp  to  "William  Tell." 

Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.    Myra  Hess, 

^'symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  RepeU 
_tion^£  Friday's_S>^hony^oncert 

CONCERT  NOTES 

The  Berkshire  Playhouse  Trio-Hugo 
Kortschak,  violin:  Emmeron  Stoeber,, 
violoncello;  Frederic  TiHotson,  piano- 
will  give  a  concert  in  the  assembly  room] 
of  the  Junior  League,  Zerp  Marlboro  i 
street,  on  Monday,  Jan.  18,  at  B.JU 
P  M  The  concert  is  for  the  benefit 
*e  b«  fund  of  the  Cummlng- 

nn^^racDS^Chib  wflf  give  a  con- 
?ud^*sS:s'LtSu|U^^ 
concerto  to  be  played  by  Anna  Golden.  I 


AleS 


Habich.  Khngsoi.  j^^S 
sang  the  role  J'^'^^^^s  presented  i 
time  when  the  opera  v.as  p  t  . 

Chicago  this  .s^a^°"'„„^"'ians  Herman, 
the  title  role  in  Boston^  nans  ^^^^  j, 
Nissen,  the  Amiort^as  He  has  app. 

•Parsifal"  in  I*l"'^=!'Ai^f  Egon  PoUa^ 
central  European  cities  ^S"" 

to 

he..--  , 
and  urged 


Uy.  Born  in  vie^^^  straus 

,rd  his  voice  at  a  sociai  b" 
ursed  him  to  devote  himself  en 


tirely  to  mufic.  ^  ^.^^  Na- 

Marlon's  debut  v.as  j„ 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Unexpected  Father" 

A  screen  comedy  by  Dale  van  Eveij  wit^ 
dialoifue  by   Robert   Keith.    Max  Lief   M  > 
D^e  "In  Every:  directed  by  Thornton  \ 
Freeland  ani1  presented  by  Universal  P;ctu« 
with  the  lollowinff  cast:  e„_ „^r^ii 

Jasper  Jones  .Slim  Siimmervil 

Polly  Perkins  ■„  Z";".,  TO' 

pH.rtep   Cora  Sue  C  ollir 

M rs.  Hawl< ms  Aliwn  ? kiP wort 

Evelyn  SniytKe  J^""""''!, 

Mrs.  Smythc  V" 

Plande   Claiuic   .\  x'< 

PoUcemin.'.'.  V.  .  Tom  o  Bnc 

Assisted  by  the  cooings  of  a  preco 
clous  but  amusing  youngster,  known  a 
Cora  Sue  Collins,  Slim  Summeri'iUe  an 
Zasu  Pitts  wander  dazedly  through  th 
plot  of  their  first  co-starring  film.  "Th 
Unexpected  Father,"  now  showing  * 
the  RKO  Keith-Boston  Theatre.  It 
an  amiable,  slightly  lackadaisical  a! 
fair  which  borrows  a  bit  from  "Litt 
Accident"  and  depends  on  the  bemuse 
expression  of  Miss  Pitts  and  the  know 
ing  Cora  Sue  for  its  entertainmer 
Every  one  in  the  cast,  from  M 


  .    ,,Ji^^firh  as  Rudolph  In  SummerviUe  to  Tom  OBnen.  as  a  su 

t.cn  Theatre  in  ^^.^^^'^fl-e  direction  of  picious  traffic  policeman,  does  the  be; 
.•La  Boheme"  ""^^^^.^^f^hls  first  per- ,  that  caji  be  done  but  it  is  ^UnP^^ib. 
Bruno  Walter,  ^e  haa  n  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^        stars  of  the  pre 

formancc  with  the  Vienna  sing  ,duction  are  more  than  a  little  embai 

m  1927.    m  19^8  ^^as  Qp^^  ^^^^^  position  In  the  spot  Ugh 

Kuest  Psrformancc  at  tiu     ^;  of  I'uccessful  purveyors  of  humorous  rcU. 

House  in  Lualdi.  he  WM  I  o  not  always  make  the  best  -  r 

the  composer  Yadhig    tenor    vole    in  ^  ayesfs.  even  In  a  comedy.  The 
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"lie  Ttieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Good  Companions,  "  A  play  in  two  acts,  adapted  by  J.  B.  Priestly 
:iMward  Knoblock  from  Priestly's  novel  of  the  same  name,  was  pro- 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Birmingham,  England,  on  April  14, 
It  went  to  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  on  May  14  of  that  year. 
Haven,  Ot,  saw  it  on  Sept.  24,  1931;  New  York  (Forty-Fourth  Street 
.re)  on  Oct.  1.    In  England  the  role  of  Jess  Oakroyd  was  taken  by 
rd  Chapman:  Jollifant  by  John  Gleloud;  Susie  Dean,  Adele  Dixon; 
^Trant,  Edith  Sharpe.  In  New  York  these  parts  were  taken  respectively 
eorge  Carney,  Hugh  Sinclair,  Vera  Lennox,  Valerie  Taylor.   The  cast 
turally  a  large  one,  for  as  the  London  Times  remarked,  "  'The  Good 
)anions'  is  a  whale  of  a  pla>  .'' 

■he  music  for  it  was  written  by  Richard  Addinsell,  "a  young  coUege  boy 
/ered  in  London  by  Julian  Wylie,  the  director  of  the  play."  There  ai-e 

by  Harry  Graham  and  Frank  Eyton.  When  Mr.  Bishop  of  the  London 
rver  talked  with  Mr.  Priestly  in  February  the  composer  of  music  had 
een  chosen,  and  Mr.  Priestly  begged  Mr.  Bishop  to  dispel  "the  fantastic 
r'  that  "The  Good  Companions"  had  been  turned  into  a  musical  com- 

"It  is  a  straight  play  in  which  music  is  introduced.  As  it  is  the  story 
concert  party,  it  would  be  as  f?ilse  to  leave  out  musical  items  as  it  is 
t  them  into  most  musical  comedies.  There  is,  of  course,  no  chorus." 


ilr.  Wylie,  the  director  and  producer  of  the  play,  had  not  read  Priestly's 
,,  though  it  was  a  year  old.  Actors  told  him  that  he  would  enjoy  it  be- 
the  story  was  that  of  a  concert  troupe.  He  read  it,  telephoned  to  the 
Dr.  Wylie  read  Priestly's  adaptation.  Seeing  that  it  needed  revision, 
int  for  Knoblock  who,  he  thinks,  is  the  best  "play  technician"  in  Lon- 
Knoblock  threw  out  some  scenes  and  inserted  other  scenes.  "In  four 
the  play  was  revised  completely."  Mr.  Priestly  said  a  week  was  spent 


Vhe  author,  talking  with  Mr.  Bishop,  said  that  it  was  a  delight  to  work 
Knoblock.  "The  play  is  substantially  my  own,  but  as  a  practising  dra- 
st,  he  came  in  and  helped  me  with  technicalities.  I  go  to  the  theatre 
id  deal  and  am  rarely  satisfied  because  so  often  the  characters  in  mod-  ; 
plays  are  thin  shadows  that  have  no  existence  off  the  stage.  Novel- .; 
ng  is,  of  course,  far  easier  than  play- writing."  He  did  not  see  "Tlie  | 
Companions"  as  a  play  when  he  was  writing  the  novel.  "I  set  out  to 
a  huge  story.  It  was  planned  for  the  length  that  was  ultimately  pub- 
,,  and  I  did  not  think  of  a  possible  play  until  I  realized  the  phenome- 
iccess  of  the  book.  Several  people  told  me  that  they  would  like  to  see 
lyd  on  the  stage  and  in  an  idle  moment  I  worked  out  a  play  with  him  ' 
le  hero.  But  it  is  to  Julian  Wylie  that  the  present  play  owes  its  ex- 
le.  In  my  first  drafc  I  took  the  whole  book"— there  are  640  large  oc-  , 
pages— "but  in  the  present  version  the  middle  section  has  been  dropped, 
play  is  now  in  two  acts.  The  first  shows  the  coming  together  of  the 
pe,  and  the  second,  six  months  later,  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the 
y.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  so  much  into  one  night,  and  I 
;  often  wished  that  I  could  have  run  to  the  length  of  'Back  to  Methu- 
n'  or  the  'Ring.'  Lota  of  good  stuff  has  had  to  go.  There  are  a  great 
ly  scenes  and  crowds  of  people,  and,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  the 
e  version  of  'The  Good  Companions'  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  rich 
lorama  of  English  life,  not  the  thin,  brittle  stuff  that  passes  for  it  in  the 
n  theatre.  In  modern  plays  there  is  too  much  about  rich  people,  too 
West-end,  and  a  gi*eat  deal  too  much  about  Riviera  and  Maidenhead, 
t,  my  charafcters  are  living  people,  and  the  action  doesn't  take  place 
Vacuum.  I  can  promise  you  that  the  play  has  atmosphere.  None  of  the 
ies  is  a  lounge  hall  with  the  inevitable  French  windows  at  the  back.  All 
hem  are  real  places." 

Mr.  Ivor  Brown  wrote  that  this  world  in  which  the  good  companions 
.•e  is  Ml-.  Jingle's  world,  and  only  Mr.  Jingle's  English  can  describe  it: 
"Ribsden  Market.   Crowds.  Showmen.   Buskers.  Queer  company.  Gat- 
i  Hippodrome.  Pine  view  of  back  stage.   Rough  lot  in  front.   Booing,  j 
;otj    Cabbages.   General  blaze-up.   House  on  fire.   Fisticuffs.  Women  ; 

d.    Fat  men  slogged  on  the  jaw.    Bodies  cleared  away.  Solicitor 
hed    No  good.  No  case.  Yes,  there  is.  Yorkshire  to  the  rescue.  Good 
Oakroyd.    Got  that  thinking-cap.    Stout  fellow.    Everybody  happy, 
a  minute.   Touch  of  pathos.    Heart-strings  vibrate.    But  he's  got  a 
ter.  Out  in  Canad£^.  No  money?  Postman's  knock.  Check  from  good 
el.    Pack  his  bag.    Liner  awaiting." 


i  iK  re  v..i.<;  a  wealtii  at  the  disposal  «i  the  arranjiezs  at 

music  by  Franz  SchubeiL  lor  "iiiossom  Time,"  the  operetta  in  which  he 
figures,  as  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Chapin,  Mozart,  Paganini,  and  other  musicians 
iiave  appeared  in  operas  and  plajs.  The  "Song  of  Love"  was  taken  from 
ihe  "Unfinished"  symphony.  Some  of  the  ensembles  were  arranged  from 
dances,  others  with  ballet  music  from  "Rosamunde."  A  Marche  Militarie,  a 
Momenr  Musicale,  and  certain  song.s  will  also  be  recognized.  Whereas  Schu- 
i.ert  in  his  lifetime  gained  little  or  nothing  from  his  music,  "Blossom  Time," 
in  which  a  free  use  of  it  is  made,  is  said  to  have  earned  something  over 
?3,000,000  up  to  the  present  time,  nor  does  the  popularity  of  the  operetta 
c-eem  t^  be  waning.  Hence  the  return  of  the  operetta  to  the  Majestic  The- 
atre tomorrow. 

Laughing  in  the  wrong  place  is  not  peculiar  to  Boston's  playgoers.  Mr. 
St.  Johi,  El-vine  considered  the  question  of  "Unseasonable  Laughter"  in  the 
Observer  of  Dec.  20.   He  quotes  a  bitter  complaint  made  by  Henry  James, 
-vvho  thought  it  "a  betise  only  of  English-speaking  people,'  for  "the  French 
were  too  intelligent  to  blunder  grossly,  the  Italians  too  sympathetic,  the 
I  Germans  too  well  informed;  he  never  took  a  foreigner  to  a  serious  play  in 
London  without  a  feeling  of  shame  at  the  tittering  he  heard  on  every  side." 
Mr.  Ervine  is  not  disposed  to  believe  that  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Italians 
never  laugh  in  the  wrong  place.   He  finds  the  Celts  as  unreasonable  as  any 
English  playgoers.    "I  have  neard  an  audience  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  In 
Dublin  which  is' supposed,  quite  inaccurately,  to  be  frequented  only  by  per-  , 
sons  of  exceptional  sensibility,  giggling  very  unseasonably.   The  cause  of  the  , 
tittering  on  this  occasion  was  the  spectacle  of  a  dying  man  reading  the  Bible  i 
aloud.   This  in  Dublin  is  considered  to  be  exceedingly  amusing!" 

Mr.  Ervine  suspects  that  unseasonable  laughter  is  common  everywhere, 
and  is  a  sign  of  embarrassment,  of  nerves,  or  ot  sheer  fat-headedness.  "ft 
may  also  be  due  to  a  lack  of  humor  or  to  clumsiness  ol  craftsmanship  in  the 
author.'  Mr.  Ervine  does  not  mention  the  laughter  that  may  greet,  possibly 
disconcert,  a  comedian  who  is  called  upon  to  take  a  serious  role.  When  Mr. 
Clive  came  to  Boston  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  character  actor.  He 
shone  in  serious  parts  in  serious  plays.  As  time  went  on  it  pleased  him  to 
take  amusing,  even  farcical,  roles.  The  audience  soon  looked  on  him  as  the 
ninny  man  of  the  Copley.  There  was  laughter  the  moment  he  came  on  the 
stage;  the  chuckle,  the  giggle  of  anticipation,  and  this  before  he  opened  his 
mouth.  If  there  were  serious  moments  for  him  in  the  play,  laughter  accom- 
panied the  lines'  or  the  action.  And  if  Mr.  Clive  towards  the  end  of  a  season 
played  a  serious  part,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  not  being  taken  seriously  by 
those  who  found  love,  grief,  crime,  death  incentives  to  giggling. 

"As  to  the  fat-headed,  nothing  can  be  done  about  them.  Fine  feeling 
can  sometimes  impress  such  people,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  make  them  titter 
or  to  seem  to  them  merely  to  be  finicking  or  fussy  and,  therefore,  ludicrous. 
A  conunon  mistake  is  the  belief  that  any  innately  noble  act  or  statemcxit 
must  instantly  arouse  noble  emotion  in  those  who  see  or  hear  it.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  proves  that  it  generally  infuriates  the  obtuse  and,  at  .all 
events  at  first,  draws  out  of  the  mob  its  worst  passions." 


Mr.  Stephen  Rathbun  suggested  as  an  appropriate  quotation  in  the  pro- 
m  of  "The  Good  Companion"  the  opening  lines  of  Walt  Whitman's 
.ng  of  the  Open  Road." 

"Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 
Healthy  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  Jjie  leading  wherever  I  choose. 

"Hei\'-i;forth  I  ask  not  good  fortune.  I  myself  am  good  fortune.  .  .  . 
Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road." 


Mr.  Priestly  was  asked  if  he  had  written  any  other  plays:  "Once,  on 
olida^ ,  I  amused  myself  in  writing  a  play  round  an  idea  of  my  wife's,  and 
ave  ill  0  dramatized  Peacock's  extraordinarily  .fine  story,  'Nightmare  Ab- 
.'  1  jiave  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  get  either  produced,  although  I 
nk  :iat  'Nightmare  Abbey,'  in  which  Shelley,  Byron  and  Coleridge  are 
rod  -rd  as  characters,  would  interest  a  special  Sunday  night  sort  of  audi- 
■e'  '  would  have  to  be  a  very  special  sort.  "When  I  have  written  two 
th;  p  more  long  novels,  I  may  turn  definitely  to  play  writing.  Up  till 
.v  I  l.ave  felt  that  it  is  too  hazardous  to  be  any  other  than  a  spare-time 
uppiiun."  He  will  not  write  for  the  "talkies."  ' 

Ov  r  a  year  ago  Mr.  Priestly  contributed  to  Theatre  Arts  an  article  about 
crsus  plays:  "What  I  like  to  find  in  a  novel . .  are  memorable  people 
g  about  in  a  real  world,  a  world  filled  with  sunhght,  moonlight,  star- 
candlelight,  wind  and,  \<'eather.  early  morning  and  late  nights,  gay, 
places,  sinister  places,  musty  interiors,  living  landscapes.   There  is  in 
od  novel  a  certain  richness  of  life  that  is  hardly  ever  found  on  the 
This  richness  is  in  his  novel  "The  Good  Companions."  Let  us  hope 
t  is  to  be  found  in  the  dramatization  of  the  novel.  \ 


CHOPIN'S  LETTERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Chopin's  Letters,"  collected  by  Henryk  Opienski.  translated  from  the 
original  Polish  and  French  with  a  preface  and  editorial  notes  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Voynich,  a  handsome  volume  or  420  large  octavo  pages.  Is  published  by 
Alfreil  A.  Knopf  of  New  York.    There  is  a  satisfactory  index. 

Mrs.  Voynich,  musician  and  novelist,  was  first  known  to  the  public  by 
her  novel  "The  Gadfly,"  which  was  dramatized  and  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. She  is  the  widow  of  the  famous  collector  of  incunabula  and  other  rare 
hooks  and  manuscripts.  Her  translation  of  these  letters  is  fluent;  some  of 
the  notes  are  superfluous,  as  when  she  translates  French  words  that  are 
familiar,  as  "sobriquet,'"  "garde-malade,"  "11  est  sorti."  Her  preface,  dated 
New  York,  June,  1931,  is  illuminating.  She  questions  the  origin  of  Chopin's 
four  Ballades.  "Whether  there  is,  any  authentic  evidence  of  their  supposed 
connection  with  Mickiewicz's  wonderful  ballads,  I  do  not  know,"  but  she 
knows  that  the  poet  and  the  composer  were  personal  friends,  that  the 
composer  was  under  the  poet's  Influence;  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  ballads.  Noting  Alfred  Cortot's  remarks  about  them,  she  describes 
i  the  poems  at  some  length. 

j  The  wonder  is  that  certain  musicians,  as  Liszt,  Chopin,  Buelow,  Wagner, 
i  found  the  time  to  write  so  many  letters.  Chopin's  tell  us  of  his  character 
■  and  habits,  his  teachers,  the  environment  of  his  childhood,  "the  inhibitions 
,  which  throughout  life  hampered  him,  both  as  a  musician  and  a  man  .  .  . 
;  his  tragic  devotion  to  George  Sand  and  his  utter  inability  to  understand 
iier";  his  retaining,  even  among  French  intellectuals,  the  provincial  preju- 
dices of  his  youth,  almost  unmodified.  The  letters  showing  the  warmth 
cf  his  relationship  with  his  family  and  hiiS"  old  friends;  his  sense  of  humor,  , 
■his  "acceptance,  at  their  own  valuation,  of  the  crowd  of  rich  amateurs  and'  ; 
brainless  royalties,"  are  especially  interesting;  and  these  letters  will  be 
enjoyed  even  by  those  to  whom  music  is  negligible. 

He  has  comparatively  httle  to  say  of  his  contemporaries  in  Paris.  He 
mentions  Berlioz  only  by  name.  David's  "The  Desert,"  once  popular— John 
Phoenix  burlesqued  it  in  his  description  of  Tarbox's  "The  Plains  '— had  merit 
only  in  the  orchestration,  except  for  a  few  genuine  Arabian  songs.  Thalberg: 
"He  plays  excellently,  but  he's  not  my  man.  Younger  than  I,  pleases  the 
ladies,  rnakes  pot  pourris  from  'La  Muette  di  Portici,'  gets  his  piano  (effects) 
by  the  pedal,  not  the  hands,  takes  tenths  as  easily  as  I  octaves,  lias  diamond 
shirt-studs,  does  not  admire  Moscheles." 

Mine.  Heinfetter  had  a  remarkable  voice,  sang  well,  but  wa.s  lacking  in 
feeling,  "so  cold  that  I  almost  got  my  nose  frostbitten  while  sitting  in  the 
front  row  near  the  stage.  Off  the  stage  she  is  pretty,  especially  in  masculine 
dress.  "  He  preferred  Cinti-Damoreau  to  Malibran;  "Mahbran  a.mazes,  Cinti 
delights."  He  tells  an  amusing  story  about  Victor  Hugo,  who  on  every  oc- 
casion "plays  the  part  of  a  serious  i^erson,  superior  to  everyone."  Hugo, 
making  a  trip,  after  his  affair  with  Mme.  Billard,  took  Juliette  with  him! 
"Hugo  has  long  been  keeping  her,  in  tpite  of  Mme.  Hugo  and  his  children 
and  his  poems  on  family  morality."  Chopin  met  Jenny  Lind  in  London.  He 
admired  her  in  "La  Sonnambula.""  "She  and  the  Queen  produced  a  great ' 
effect  on  him,  "so  did  old  Wellington,  who  sat  underneath  the  Queen's  box, 
like  an  old  monarchical  dog  in  his  kennel,  under  his  crowned  lady."  Jenny 
was  a  typical  Swede,  "not  in  an  ordinary  light,  but  in  some  sort  of  Polar 
dawn.  She  siags  \with  exteeme  purity  and  certainty,  and  her  piano  notes  are 


'.Hi 


wainily,    i'>.pit.v,.u-    paitK.,..!.  '''J;'.. 
ment  of  Mr.  Braslavsky's  sonorous  set- 
ting of  the  137th  Psalm.  Conductor- 
composer  and  soloist  were  repeatedly 


S.  S. 


-  hoir    A  sTall  costs  two  guineas  and  a  half."  On 
.dy  and  as  even  «  a  at  three  guineas.  As  lor  Roger  in  "La 

..,.c  evening  the  stalls  were  so^^^^^  apprcnUce."  Chopin  ,  --.-';>,.,tr. 

aambula,"  he  is  "as  he  always  ^as.  a  wgma  i  f  ^^^^  ^        platfornrand  o^hestra 

a-dUmt  Jenny  would  marry  Mrs.  Grote  s  bio  h^^^^^^  ^^^^^  their  share  of 

.  not  true  (they  e^.n       that  she  .s  e  reUy  n^atne^^  ^.^^^ 

..vaiting  for  her  m  f -^i*":  .  ^^^^^  -cry  pretty  but  has  grown  lat  now.  |  

n  had  a  lovely  voice.    She  h^"^"  ^..'"^  P;^^  Viardct,  it  seems,  did  not 
-nly  the  head  remains,  like  a  cameo.    Pauune   vmiu  | 
-t  with  great  success  in  London.  v  niable"  mounted  with 

.nks.  and  all  the  congregations  on   he  bench       parU  to  get  it  done;  it 

-ro  beside  Kalkbrenner.  I  confess  that  I  hav.  piayea  ust. 
ish  to  play  like  Kalkbrenner  • 


Chopin  wrote  to  F^ntana  that  the  now  much  ^^^-^^fJ^^'^^^lZ 
.onata  with  the  funeral  march  is  "^^f^lP'^l^^  ^^li^f^Xer  oo  delicately 
,  1829.  it  was  said  that       Pla^^^,^^^^^^^  Wha  would  he  say  of 

.nmercifully.  but  to  the  great  dcUght  of  _the  audiences?- 

Those  who  open  this  volume  to  find  Passionate  letters  to  Geoi-ge  San^^^ 

^Hstin  r^SS:  iSs  r  ^^S^^  ana 
.  '.sses  her  iranUy  m  his  aiiecoiciML  ^,    character  and 

kind  memories  of  me  in  her  soul.  

•  TrnfTiiOi  lifeTnd  manners  is  most  amusing.  It  should 

His  description  ot  ^fgh^-^/f.^J^,™^    The  attention  paid  him  by  nis 
r.T>n2  fn'S  nd  Vi  StS  bored  him.   The  Philharmonic  or- 
.,evoted  f"^"ffj"       if ^"4^  ,oast  beef  or  turtle  soup,  "excellent,  strong, 

'^'?°Zr  btt  tht  woSn  "tmerwrou.  ot  courtesy.  »d  he  rejoiced 

'n;MJ°rd:'»o"%';lXhT„°h-pJ;d"»  a  she..  0Met«,  pape. 
-AsS  Sugh  *h  choke  me.  I  Implore  ,cu  to  have  m,  hody  opened.  »o 

that  T  may  not  be  burled  ahve. '  ^  ..Mil—  -SErT" 

.    -™.,.inc'-Viioush  to^fegm  witn,  I   "  SEDALI.\  SINGERS 

;  •  btdirbolged'm  attempting  serious  g^^.u,  ^^^^il^^-f 

'^s^^*^/on^s%°re^cc1ntrlc  and  xe-  afternoon.  Conducted  for  Uie^m^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ing^  oil  man.  suddenly  becomes  a 

■St^ytSf  a  ^aS°bf?^^^an|;^,,,„,e<i  t.e  iolK^^^^s  of 
Ing^do^l  mtlejlrl,  pudge,  and  that  Ba^.^^  wid_de  Tro^bles^of  Uve 


—  PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY 

An  all-Wagner  program  ^'«s  jj^en 
yesterday  afternoon  at.  J^dan  Hall  by 
the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra^  un- 
der the  conductor.ship  of  Thompson 
Stone.  Frances  Foskette  and  Walter 
Kidder  were  assisting  artist^.  The  pro 
eram  was:  Introduction  to  Act  iii. 
Sengrin";  Prelude  to.  ".Lohengnn 
Elsa's  Dream,  "Lohengrin';  Overture 
fo  "Rienzi":  Siegfried's  Rhme  Journe>^ 
from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods  •  Wotan  s 
Farewell  and  Fire  Scene  from  The  Val- 

^^sfnce  the  overture  to  "The  Flying 
DutclS^ian,"  performed  laf  Novembe^ 
Mr.  Stone  has  more  successfully  reined 
the  brasses  and  PSf.cusswns   much  ^ 
the  advantage  of  "Rienzi.    The  strings 
retained    their    acquired  smoothness, 
fairly  shimmering  in  the  "LohengT m 
prelude;  violoncellos,  as  Previously  out- 
vie the  rest.   Though  the  Fire  Scene 
from  "The  Valkyrie"  fell  several  de- 
.  grees  from  the  status  quo  of  yester- 
■  day's  performance,  it  was  an  effort  to 
direct  one's  ear  away  from  the  mag 
nificent  baritone  voice  of  Mr.  Kidd-^r 
to  the  proficiencies  and  deficiencies  of 
orchestral  rendering.   Rich  in  qualitj, 
ye--  firm  and  vigorous,  a  voice  such  as 
his  leaves  little  to  be  Jesired   m  Wo- 
tan's  Farewell,  the  effect  was  sufi - 
ciently  dramatic,  the  delivery  sunple 
and  s^traight:arward,.the  mterpretauon 
one  ot  disciplined  imagination.  Miss 
Foskette,  in  smgmg  Elsa's  Dream  did 
not  rise  to  what  was  expected  of  her 
Her  tone  was  thick,  on  occasion  throaty, 
and  never  reached  the  desired  clear  ful- 
np<«  necessary  to  establish  and  mam- 
Stse?f  agamst  a  multitude  of  orches-, 

tral  outpourmgs.  oi   will  I 

The  next  concert,  on  Jan.  24.  jmu  , 
irclude  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphonyt.; 
and  Bruch's  G  minor  wolin  concerto, 
to  be  played  by  Mr.  Anton  W; 


1^ 


SHTJBERT  THEATRE 
"The  Good  Companions" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  , 
■■The  Good  companions,"  a  play  in  i 
two  parts  and  16  scenes,  adapted  by  J.  i-'a 
B  Priestley  and  Edward  Knoblock  from  -  — 
Priestley's  novel  of  the  same  name. 
Lvrics  bv  Hari-y  Graham  and  Frank 
Eytin     Mulic  by  Richard  AddenselL 
Settings  by  Rollo  Wayne  after  JuUan 
Wyl^'l  production  in  London.  Orchestra 
leader  Max  Hoffman.    Play  presented 
to  X^e  Shubert.    Mr.  Wylie's  produc- 
,Zn  m  England;   Birmingham,  A^^^^^^^ 
14    1931    (Prince  of  Wales  ineairo, 
i^'ndon   May  14,  1931  /HU  Maj^ty  s 
Theatre).     Production  in  New  York. 
I  Oct.    1,    1931  (Forty-fourth 
I  Theatre).  .  ,  ,. 

The  cast  last  night. 


be  anstt' :    .  '  •■ 

tor's  own  opr.  i 'u  and  o;.'-  s  concepuon. 
of  the  characier  of  each  one  of  Mr. 
Priestley's  men  and  womf^n.  ' 

Of  Mes.srs.  Carney  and  Boulton  m<  ^ 
the  openmg  scene  and  Mr.  Carney  un-j  ., 
til  he  at  last  wa-s  able  to  visit  his 
daughter  in  Canada  It  might  be  saia 
that  If  Jess  and  Sam  did  not  resemble 
them,  it  was  their  mistake.  Inigo  and 
Fauntley  were  portrayed  according  o 
the  text.  Mr.  Gordon  as  Mitcham  gave 
an  amusing  representation  of  the  old- 
time  actor  of  pompous  speech  and  noble 
gesture,  a  type  that  has  been  dear  to 
dramatists  in  every  countrj-  for  many 
years.  Excellent,  too.  were  Mr.  Tonge 
as  Jerry;  Mr.  Ds  Becker  as  Joby  and 
Mr.  Petley  as  Ridvers  the  Lord  of  the 
cinemas;  Mr.  Stirling  as  Mortimer.  But 
there  was  necessarily  no  development 
of  character.  Each  man  appeared,  hac 
his  little  say.  looked  as  one  thougn' 
the  man  in  the  book  might  have  looked 
and  acted. 

The  women  in  the  company  were 
not  so  successful.  One  might  accept 
the  Susie  of  Miss  Lennox,  the  Miss. 
Trant  of  Miss  Taylor,  though  to  us.  i 
she  Should  have  been  a  little  more 
spinsterish,  not  so  much  at  her  ease  in 
gomg  out  to  see  hfe;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  accept  the  Elsie  of  Miss 
Clare,  the  only  one  on  the  stage  whose 
enunciation  was  not  delightfully  clear; 
the  only  one  who  overacted. 

The  settings  were  appropriate ;  the 
mob  at  the  fair  admirably  handled; 
the  booing  at  the  theatre  was  excituig 
1  enough.  The  change  of  scenes  was 
quick  and  smooth.  Towards  the  end 
the  pace  slackened;  the  play  drag5ed 
The  music  was  amateurish,  without 
distinction  of  any  sort.  No  manager 
of  a  revue  would  have  b3en  taken  w.th 
Inigo's  song  "Slipping  Round  the  C:r- 
ner"  which  in  the  book  made  his  for- 
tune. One  more  word— it  is  a  pity  tha. 
Miss  Marcella  Swanson  (Ethei  Geor- 
gia) has  so  little  to  do. 

There  was  a  very  .large  audience 
which     was    often     and  genuinely 

amused.   

MAJESTIC 
"Blossom  Time" 

■Blossom  Time."  an  operptta  in  three  a- ' - 
book  and  Lvrics  adapied  .Dof ,  : 
nell.v  from  the  original  nl  A  *<•..>;''  ,', 
uKi  H.  Reichert:  mii'^ic  adapted  b.v  >'=m>;><; 
Ronibers  from  melodies  >.v  Fran^  Sjhub(rl 
iiid  H  Bene-  first  pepiormed  al  Ail.intir 
i  iiv.  N.  J..  Mar.h  21.  i;i21.  iriven  revis^ 
l.iodurlioii  b.v  the  Messrs.  Jhiibcri  at  IhB 
Amna»sador  Theatre.  New  "rorli. 
11)21.  with  Bertram  Pea.ock  as  ^V^Tii- 
Howard  Marsli  as  Vim  Si-hober.  .and  Ol« 
look  as  Mit7.i:  finw  Uieii  revived  trt- 
mipiitlv  pi-esented  lift  eveniiie  al  the  aia» 
j.sli.'  with  the  loUowiii?  east:  . 

Kmielweiser   lA^i^.Z-  Weill 

 Kd.  ir  Hunt 

'.'..f.-inies  Ouiticiii  Solwood 

,        ,„   Tniein.iii  i;.ii20 

iiiii.vp    rh.-irles  l.e<.ii:vr.l 

"  "   SI.ir.v  J-1I1C  .Iiisiice 


i 


Vtiirl  

Von  Pthwiiul. 

Hiiuier.  

F.rUllKltl 


Street 


^  concert  at  Sympno^^^^^^^     ^^-^^^^  ,      ■  „ ^t^^^.r.".       .  . .  ■^,^;>d-\». 

^fimyBaifey?  thfeho?r^r  flll'naM.^'^^^OaUro.vd  s^n.^- 
by  Amy  c<ii   J,                                         .1    /V  i  Albert  ■TuRcendlte  .Georse  Carney 

.   ■■■.1^   " ''■■■"Tr.-i      '(IM  Jess  OaUrwd..   Valerie  Ta.vlor 

I'  ^,       <>«Unwine    progra  n.  I  .         piixabpth  "rraiU  Wneh   Sm.  Ia"- 

..   f„,.„,fv1     the    fOUOWinB„»^.  rvf  U  ,   .  '  '  Tni<rn   JoUllant   Hinplo 


ietT^'oAsternation.    Under  the 

:;^^^.as'°hl^'chi?d"  ajid  "tier 

Slo"n."p^1ly^P«^^^^^ 
■^t  bo  be  from  a  veterinarian  hospital, 
at  Jasoer  likes  her  and  invites  her  to 
.  ay  ^c  Smythe  family  get  wmd  of 
n^icthiua  odd,  but  agree  to  force  Jasper 
Ho  t  hrough  with  the  wedding.  Pudge 
as  other  plans.  She  loves  her  adopted 
■  addy  and  has  conceived  a  strong  af- 
Tection  for  Polly.   In  the  end,  she  sue 


en's 
bach 


Trees. 


(arr. 


Do 
so- 


bacn,  -^'Vo-'in— Water  Boy 
fo'Jt)-I  Got  Heav  n  m  My  ^t.^aitiou- 

Noiiody  Knows  the  Trouble  I  . 
White)    I^»^°fl^WTogether  « 
ler)    The  chorus— vy  *!^         southlai  " 

d'en  •  ^°Snity  spirituals,  - 
(Johnson).    Commun  y^__g^  . 

terpreted  by  M^^^^^^teous  Marc 
Great  „P«^'^,e  "Ain't  .Goin  to  , 


InlEo  JoUiiant 

Fauntley  

'  Susie  Dean  

i  Morton  Mitrham. . . 

Job.v  Jaokson  

Piofessor  Miro.  . . . 

Jimmy  Niinn   

Elsie  l/onKstane.  .  . 

Joe  Brniidit  

j^jr9  Joe  

Jerrv  Jernintham. . 

I.ad.v  I'nrtlH  

Kidvevi  

Mr.  ritxner 


.Hnch  Sinilai 
Pa<-ie  Ripple 
Vera  I-emiox 

 William  Gordo" 

 Harold  de  BeeUev 

  RoiiaM  Dare 

Wallaie  Evennetl 
...Korah  Wyii  (  l-"-? 

William  HeuKh.in 
"  '  ■  Ifobcl  Ohnie.id 
' Philip  Tnnire 

 .'.Mildre.l  CotlHl 

  Frank  Petl^V 

  John  Adair 


■^nn^%^;^.^e  •  ^  &nP^nal(J^^;^S 

;:fto  take  pla^e  aboard  Jasper's  yacht    Tramp    ^^^^    The  choir  of  the  ^^^^^ 


Is  to  take  ^Uce 

.nd  enables  that  embarrassed  gentle 
lan  to  propose  to  Polly  instead.  | 
Shm  Summerville.  acutely  conscious  | 
,f  h^fr«;k  coat,  hi,  new  car  and  his 
i-ellfr   r^onsibilities,  refrains  noWy ! 
r  slapstick  comedy,  and  is  often  en- 
o  Si  his  bewildered  response  to 
aild  who  adopt,  him.  but  he  hard - 
nks  as  a  comedian  of   the  fiist 
■  As  the  dog  nurse,  with  her  lesi 
hands  and  her  forlorn  expression, 
Piti   is   dcMdedly  entertamms. 
,  sue  CO  lins,  fae  newly  <iiscovered 

,t  prodigy,  pu-ys  P"de«  t^^eham 
ag  fcowingnesi,  and  mf^nt  cnaim, 
ime  her  nuiner.ius  speeches  with 
Sable  clarity.  Alison  Skipworth, 
L  bedraggled  harvidan,  Claude  Ai 
.  ,  afan°impeccable  butler  and  Tgm 
Kcni^edy  as  the  poUceman,  all  do  go?)? 
worif  in  their  limited  rol^.  ' 

„  vieadlinc.  Is  Bcnnv  Me 
:  orchestra.  ^ 


^:;  fio  More.  .T^l^^^^^^fdge,  appeared 
BaptiA  Church.  Cambrmg^. 
as  guest  artiste,  under  ,ollown&- 
George  Chavis.  singmg        ^^^^^  ^^r-  \ 
Tchaikovsky,  A  Legenu. 
dens  (spiritual).  

The  Boston  Jewish^^.^^^^^^ 
chestra,  ^^ith  the  ^o  opeia 
Boston  Jewish  Choral  ^     -  o^cert 
HWdassah  Glee  Club,  ga^e  a  g 
Jilt    night    ni    symphony  ^  , 

Braslavsky  ^^s   ^h^^  Mendelssohn's 

S^"Blas'.«|.  n^-r  XV, 
poser's.  syirPl}Of.V^f  of  pTalm  NO.  137 
Braslavslcy's  setting  oi  ^^^^hestra,  ana 
fo,  solo  tenor   chorus..^  "Sakuntala 


and    Goldmark^      ^ut■cheU  S. 
The  soloist.s  ^  ere        ,  „riist 


organ, 

overture.    -^"^^^V*",  "i,eibovici,  .-  ^. 
-o^^lib,  tenorv,^"^j  the  orchestra).  Th" 

(concertmsstci  oi  uv-  u  . 


Mr.  ,1"' "■•'«■'".„  '.■.jiafeeila  Swan'"" 

Ethel  Georiria  ;   Os.ar  SliiUni: 

Monte  .Mortimer   Paeie  Uippl'' 

'^Ssf^'^^'''n.^'^V^^-v^ 
■^To'ihose  who  had  read  Mr.  Prlestlev^s 
niPM-esaue  novel,  there  was  enjoyment 
fn  Sg  whether  the  men  and  women 

the  stage  looked  and  acted  as  they 
on  the  stage  i"Y„vlai  ufe  Those  who 
Sd'not  r'eaTthe'bi^k   and  expected 

se^  a  p'ay  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
word  no  doubt  were  Pfrplexed^^  The 
LdapTers  should  have  t/an^y  given  me 

fBirlv  represent  those  in  the  book.  It 

i^a-n^'d^^The'-of^^tlr^rl^crp.: 
I'^gue'  but  the  theatre  does  not  admit 
of  leisure-  dialogue  that  is  read  some- 
Urn^  disappoints  when  it  ts  spokem  Ii 
mieht  be  fairly  asked  If  it  was  not  a 
mifuke  to  dramatize  the  novel.  yH 
those  who  enjoy  a  mild  and  agreeable 
entertainment  should  .see  th is  play  >£ 
only  to  make  comparusons  and  gratir> 

'"The  company  as  a  whole  is  an  excel- 


■Rella  Bruna  K«nila  Po  

Co  St  ShM-nOfl  .  .  .  . . . . ..... .Joseph  I>ertor» 

"k  t7i  Mar  c  «i.irner 

f'i  ....Mane  Maher 

■  'Kr'nl   ."  Robert  J.ee  Allen 

:\  Ba?S^  von  Schober  ■'"'SPtliJ  .sriS 

H  Mrs.  Kranr   „  "a'l  «  5?';"'''J" 

Novotnv   Robert   O  r.umor 

Mrs    Colburir   -MUhe  >.eeman 

In  Vienna  and  Berlin,  as  "Drel  Made! 
Haus":  in  London  as  "LUac  "nine."  and 
up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  ol 
these  united  States  as  "Blossom  Time, 
the  heart  of  Franz  Schubert  has  been 
broken  nightly  these  many  years  by 
the  beauUful  Mltzi  Kranz.  Boston 
alone,  since  the  Romberg-Donnelly  ver- 
sion first  greeted  the  eye  and  ear  in 
the  spring  of  1921,  the  imperisliabl* 
melodies  of  the  unhappy  composer  have 
been  sung  during  at  least  four  distinct 
engagements.  Never  before,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assume,  have  these  melodies 
i  been  entrusted  to  better  equipped  voices 
or  given  more  finely  proportioned  or- 
chestral interpretation.  Yet  last  even- 
ing after  an  absence  of  two  scant 
',  years,  this  truly  charming  ope:etU  was 
subjected  to  a  greetmg  so  cold  and  so 
apathetic  as  to  discourage  the  most 
spirited  singers  or  the  most  unctuous 
of  comedians.  It  was  a  situation  grave 
enough  to  cause  concern  among  those 
who  love  the  theatre  for  the  best  there 
in  it.  who  would  give  spontaneous 


and  sincere  applause  to  deservmg  per- 
formance, and  thus  encourage  capable 
players  to  believe  that  their  efforts  were 
not  cruelly  wasted.  That  during  the 
remainder  of  thU  brief  engagemeTO 
more  warmth  of  appreciation  M 
evinced  by  those  who  assemble  of  W 
evenmg  to  sit  under  the  spell  of  t» 
soaring  "Serenade"  or  the  limpid  SoWI 
of  Love,"  to  say  nothing  of  a  dosm 
other  Schubertian  airs,  it  seems  OK 

unreasonable  to  hope  or  to  expect.^  

Mr  Gilbert,  who  has  worn  Schubert's 
luxuriant  wig.  heavily  rimmed  specUr 
cles  and  snow7  white  cravat  so  mW 
times  that  he  can  scarcely  count  «w» 
total,  has  perfected  rather  than  sligh»« 
his  careful  and  sympathetic  charactm- 
zatlon.  He.  Mr.  Allen  as  the  rotund  aM 
immensely  amusmg  court  jewel*. 
Kranz,  and  Miss  Stembler  as  Kranri 
grim  spouse,  seem  to  be  the  hardy  pe»; 
rennials  of  the  cast,  in  that  they  haV? 
'  been  seen  here  on  previous  visits.  Tnem 
is  a  new  Mitzi  in  the  attractive  person 
Of  Miss  Reece.  a  new  Schober  in  Mr. 
Wllkins,  a  new  Bella  Bruna  In 


The  compaii.\  as  »  — -  -    ,.        wiikhis,  a  — •   ---  - 

lent  one.  "Whether  they  portrayed  satis-  -p^^.^j.^  iq  jjp  serious  dmrec  do  th 
faclorily  the  people  in  the  novel,  mignti,)  >  S  _ 

\  ( 


H'a:.y  oi  m 
fly  and  ac- 
>s  roles.  The 
i  iccborn,  seemed 


ctlng.  ftte  otho- 
eptabiy  Into  the; 
Tchestra.  under  Mi 
\ceptlonally  sii.sceptibl:-  to  the  flowing 
\\t  of  Romberg's  skilfully  orchestrated 
'ore,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the 
ne  ardor  of  the  company's  first  vio- 
nlst.  Max  Ponch,  who  aLso  played  the 
iolin  obligato  to  the  male  quartet  In 
le  lovely  Serenade.  Can  it  be  really 
ossible  that  in  the.-*  dnys  of  idle  musi- 
ians  this  city  lacks  a  bassoon  player 
orthy  enough  to  take  a  needed  chair 
ith  this  band?  The  settings  and  cos- 
imes  arc  satisfying,  and  the  choral 
roup  adequate  if  small.  To  soloists  and 
norlsters  alike  U  offered,  in  advisory 
ither  than  chiding  spirit,  a  suggcs- 
on  that  less  tonal  volume  would  yield 
onderful  results.  The  Majestic  is  not 
le  Boston  Opera  House.       W.  E.  G. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
Marina" 

An  op  reila  III  three  acts  b.v  Isabel  Ander 
II  Oti-  l.arT.  Anderson),  with  music  Mid 
r  •     Warner    Gulesian  (Mrs. 

dire<'ted  and  slaired  by 
l-e  and  John  Philbrick. 
:  -  lasl: 

  Cmlis  Hnnnewell 

  Gerirude  Marshall 

  Dnroth.v  W.vnn 

  Hanielie  Dyer 

  .\niie  Sutton 

.".   Lillian  K.  Miinsen 

siaci.)   ?uiiny  Green* 

ifii'a     . .   AUeu-rine  Gucz 

3Utilea   ;   Arne  C.  Ryan 

prman  Kinir   Edward  Hale.  Jr. 

a  One»n    Rose  Zulalian 

:t"    Sclma  La  Rochelle 

■ . .  y   Rosamond  Pierce 

I   Minden  Sewell 

■  -    .\nnB  C.  Ryan 

i  ^      e    Lillian  E.  Munsen 

invi  •iii-c    Siinn.v  Greene 

H'i  Pi  in'  e    EdL-ar  Isherwood 

K''-ve     Rosamond  Pierce 
reijn   Envor    John  Fisher 

inn  Land  Sliiser    Veneva  Milne 

itii9  Land  Dancer  ...   Tai  Ono 

nd  Bnd(»  M:irlha  Biselow  Eliot 

.M,  Stat  .  'John  Philhrick 

ft  Hich  Prie?t  Kojif-^lio  Aiv^erini 

iru-iUT     .   ...  Rosimnnd  Pierce 

p-v  Oneeii...   Rose  Zulalian 

wM   Rn'jimood  Pierce 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson's  ambitious  at- 


lantic 


mpt  to  dramatize  the  fairy  tale  of  the 
ermaid  who  would  a-wooing  go  on 
nd  had  a  tuneful  opening  last  night 
the  Colonial  Theatre.  The  produc- 
)n  was  entirely  local,  with  one  or  two 
ceptions,  from  the  designing  of  the 
enery  to  the  casting  of  the  parts. 

b^".e?i"i?\'ia\a'"n^s"of  S  zX"  Symphony  Orchestra  to  Honor 
b  ^f  ThT^r<^'Je°A      fflu^^     Memory  of  Late  Trustee 

o  of  the  most  catching  pieces  of  the  ^  ■  

leretta— "Call  of  the  Sea"  and  "Keep 

Song  in  Your  Heart."  The  detailed  program  Is  announced 


iiblance  to  "Die  Po.sterchrlst,"  an- 
aer  familiar  bit  about  King  and  com- 
iioner,  the  chief  difference  lying  in  the 
niislcal  background  of  the  two  produc- 
ions.  "Posterchristl"  was  enhanced  by 
liarming  selections  {lom  Mozarc  and 
Kaiserliebchen"  depends  on  an  occa- 
ional  fragment  of  Haydn  and  some 
lodem  tunes. 

_  As  has  been  hinted  bjfore,  "Kaiser- 
•ebchen"  is  noi  for  the  worldly  wise 
ind  unduly  critical.  It  is  placid,  gentle, 
.lightly  lumbering  and  frequently  pleas- 
int,  but  has  little  suspense  and  prac- 
.ically  no  drama.     American  pictures 
oyer  up  lack  of  plausibility  by  excessive 
ictlon,  over-elaborate  sets  and  rapid- 
ire  dialogue.  German  productions  take 
mplausibility  for  granted    and  direct 
heir  appeal  to  the  sentimental  souls 
vho  keep  on  coming  back  for  more.  The 
ourt  scenes  of  the  current  production 
ire  very  handsome  in  a  stately,  rococo 
nanner.  and  have  a  verisimilitude  that 
s  absent  from  the    earlier    sequences,  I 
vhich  are  obviously  studio  sets  and  in-  i 
:Iined  to  be  flimsy.  It  is  in  the  palace,  | 
vith  its  shining    floors,    mirror-hung ! 
vails  and  gilded  cupids  that  the  stoi-y 
reaches  its  gentle  climax.  Here  it  is  that 
Kaiser  Joseph,  in  love  with  Liesel,  whom 
lie  had  met  while  masquerading  as  Heri' ' 
von  Faulkenstein,  and  has  brought  to 
ourt,  realizes  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing his  little  romance      He  makes 
Liesel's  sweetheart,  Josef  Grunder,  an 
imperial  postmaster,    and  sends  Liesel 
iiome  to  marry  him-^an  excellent  solu-. 
tion  of  a  situation  that  was  rapidly  get-  ' 
ting  Qut  of  hand.  ( 
Liane  Haid,    usually  given  to  more 
motional  roles — a  retentive  memory  re- 
calls her  playing  Lady  Hamilton  to  the 
?Telson  of  Conrad  Veidt — enacts  the  In- 
locent  Liesel  with  considerable  gentle 
harm  and  Ingenuous  sweetness.  Walter 


BYRON'S  SLIPPERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


-  (I  tr;.  ' 
;'  'l'"""!"^-  .      ul   '.Ml.  . 

i^rmiSlcv""'  * 

I    At  present!  Miss  Roslyn  Is  n  '  

Harrow  i.s  rejoicing  because  it  now  po.s.sesess  1  """^   pianist   who  .should 
I  a  pair  of  slippers  that  Byron  wore  In  Athens,  I  d  wiami?  tf^Hi"".!?"  extended 


Unfortunately  these  .slippers  are  not  minutely 
described.  Are  they  of  the  .stout  leather  specie.s 
provided  in  old-fashioned  Engli.sh  inns  for  the 
comfort  of  travellers  by  the  mail  coach,  who. 
on  arriving,  welcomed  the  waiter  pulling  ofT 
their  boots?  Or  were  they  handsomely  worked 
in  cross-stitch  by  the  Maid  of  Athens  as  a 
token  of  her  affection;  slippers  of  a  floral  de- 
sign, or  possibly  representing  the  head  of  a  dog 
or  cat — slippers  that  adoring  parishioners  ;n 
New  England  gave  to  the  Rev.  Honeydew, 
sending  them  with  the  hope  that  love's  labor 
might  not  be  lost? 

Perhaps  they  are  of  red  velvet.  Byron  said 
that  description  was  his  forte;  he  spoke  of 
Haidee's  many-colored  dress,  lace  veil  and 
sparkling  girdle. 

but  what  was  shocking, 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  | 
stocking. 


dynamic  gradations.  She  hai  l.  cIi:.. 
■aiher  than  taste.     She  can  let  ofT 

ii  'ro  ,  Ih"'  ""^   '"^^  '^OP  suddenly! 
*    "ftncss.    There  was  I 

.  r™s'.  ""?^7'  "^"«^vere 

■  ensures    .  :  ,y  lightness;  there 

'  '••'^ar  and  brilliant 

[vXl-J}r''  ^°rte  that 

V  as  too  often  a  f  rl.ijwimo,  harsh,  brit- 

le,  as  was  her  playing  of  loud  chord' 
In  strenuous  pagci  there  was  little  or 

n  true  sononty.   a.s  an  Interpreter  she 
"letter  of  fact  than  pSetlc 
Witness  the  square-toed  opening  meas 
>nes  of  Chopin-s  Pan.alsio     Her  nw 
momis"pnr°^    Galuppi  .s   Sonata    |a"c  ' 

lom  se  Of  good  things  to  come  This 
omlse  was  not  genorou.s]y  fulfi  led  in 
the  gentler  pages  of  Schumann's  Sonata 
she  showed  a  romantic  spirit  thoueh  it 
v/as  aflrect*d  .somewhat  by'^a  10^61!^: 

Thp'^'ilH!"^  emotional  expression 
The  aiidience  enjoyed  her  plavine  and 
applauded  wildly.  P'aymg  and 


In  the  baflr  *  GAUTHIER 
Did  Haidee's  slippers  turn  up  proudly  at  the!  Zero  Marlboro'l?^  strwt  "Eva^G^itht^; 
toes  in  oriental  fashion?  J|  reappeared  last  night,  after  a  long  ab 

This  passion  for  treasuring  any  article  of  fo??he  tenefiTofTho'tiff'^',:^.'^'^''*^ 
clothing  worn  by  a  great  man  is  not  unknown  school  M^s  Gautlher^ever  ^n^^^J^P^ 
in  this  land  of  free  and  independent  citizens  1  ,  ,  ,  ,  .t'      -  , 

|a  shirt  once  sported  by  Beethoven  was  prSy'f         ^'^^.^^^^t'''"''"  °^  ^^ 

shown  by  a  Cambrdige  family  to  awe-strS  '"^''"^  and  exacting  programs,  offered 


visitors.    It  was  of  coarse  material,  but  spot 
lessly  clean,  probably  not  as  it  came  from  the 
......  «...  ...gcuwuo  owc.....^.  I  ^P'"P°^^'";  not  over-nice  in  his  habits., 

'assen,  remembered  for  his  excellent  J -it  came  to  this  family  from  a  relative  of  A.  W. 
hork  as  the  composer  in  "Zwei  Hert-  Thayer,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven  The  shirt 
ten,"  is  a  rather  stolid  Kaiser  Josef,  but  |  was  some  time  ago  exhibited  in  New  York,  Was 

it  returned? 

Rollinat  wrote  a  charming  poem  in  which 


e  sings  melodiously.  A  bit  of  comedy  is 
irovided  by  Wilhelm  Bendow  as  the  I 
Saiser's  foppish  companion,  Baron  Ros- 1 
enberg.  E.  L.  H. 

CABOT  MEMORIAL 
CONCERT  TODAY 


at  this  concert  the  following  list  of 
I  songs:  Rameau,  Recitative  and  Aria, 
jL'Impatience,  Les  Oiseaux  d'Alentour; 
Lully,  O  Tranquil  Sommeil  from  "Per- 
see";  Monsigny,  II  regardait  mon  bou- 
quet from  "Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier"; 
Lully.  Soyez  fidele  from  "Le  Carnaval"; 
Gretry.  Je  suie  fille  from  "Le  Tableau 
Parlant";   Marx,  Wie  einst;  Schoen- 

v,=„„„^  v,;„  1  J    1       X        ^  ,'  ^    lOerg.     Maedchenlied;     Mahler,  Ich 

ne  begged  his  lady-love  to  send  him  her  chemise  atmet  einen  Lindenduft;  Berg.  Nacht; 
before  she  wedded  another.  Who  would  not  'Schilfiied  Die  Nachtigall;  Marx, 
value  the  huge  riding-boot  which  Bassompierre  iT^'^'^  •'^^  Chopin;  G.  Faure,  Le  Par- 
filled  with  Rhenish  and  then  drank  to  thg 
health  of  the  cantons? 

The  hats  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  are  strewn 
all  over  Europe.  The  clothes  of  potentates  there 
and  in  this  country  are  jealously  preserved.  Are 
not  the  dresses  of  our  grandmothers  and  great - 
grandmothers  the  treasures  of  their  descend- 
ants? 

Byron's  first  watch,  his  duelling  pistols,  even 
a  stump  of  the  tree  under  which  he  meditated 


Beautifully  staged  throughout,  Marina  for  the  concert  to  be  given  by  the  Bos  Harrow  were  already  the  property  of  the 
\Tlinls%  way°S  the*  surface 'i^"the       S^-P^ony  Orchestra  as  a  memorial  1''^°°':  ''''  ^"^P^^^         ^°'n-n"<=  I'^cause 


;"onTfct^^nrb^ob\°a^"o^gTn"b^o\r^d  '^t  '°  ^-^^^  ^ederick  P.  Ca^^  Th^  was  t.^Z  ke°i  Z'^"'  ''^^^"'^^  ^^'"^ 

oyal  Barge  with  frequent  alarums  and  President  of  the  board  of  trustees  of        ^o^iced  for  him,  but  were  lent  him  during 
„f  „f  the  orchestra  for  13  years,  at  4  o'clock  '— ^  ""^  ' 


oyal 

cursions  of  denizens  of  the  deep, 

Into  tile  midst  of  flapping  fins  and  this  aftprnnnn'"=.,^"  ... 
^'eeping  veils— the   latter   undulated        aiternoon.  and  open  to  the  public, 
ost  gracefully  by  Rosamond  Pierce,  Koussevitzky  has  arranged  the 

artha  Bigelow^  Eliot  and  Tai  Ono- following  program: 

Choruses  from  Mozart's  Requiem. 


unds  John  Phllbrlck   providing  the 

nly  Humor  o!%e  occasion  in  his  seifl 
''B^art°''  f>f  I-  M.  Static  o^TtSe  A  B 
,P^..u"*'i°«f  Company  of  America 
Iroad^sHn^''^  perfume  foi 

roadcastmg  purposes.  His  two  ap- 
earaaces  enliven  a  performance  thai 
as  oMasional  lethargg  lap^^SnUl  art 
ovo  ^7"?*^°"*  this  act  the  operetta 
FHlorr^K^^  ^"'^  ""Shtly  to  a  close.  No.  6. 
rfnr-!.  h,^t^''^°°?  '"^  ^  ""^ther  casual - 
nnce  but  his  solo,  "For  You  and  You 

?h  i.i'^^TP'^^*'"^^'  as  was  his  duet 
rt  ^  Tht      «?f^elle,  who  took  the 
irt  of  the  ambitious  mermaid.  The 
wa«  ably  conducted  by  Will 

ought  the  appearance  and  brief 
fcri  fr^  °f  the  play 

?,r,„T^u       family-  The  mayor  paid 
fine  tribute  to  the  charitable  as  well 
i,s    aJI?"*"^  accomplishments  of 
f  s    Anderson  and  praised  the  "all- 
-'on  statug  of  the  production. 

..L-  •     ...  ARTS 
Kaiserhebchen" 

IP,:*  ^"'ngd.v  made  in  Rerraan.v:  di- 

,  n  i  M  Tinier  and  Dresented  bv  To- 

oilowinff  ca5t: 

■   ■■■  .r.lane  Haid 
-.Waller  Janssen 
Wilhelni  ]iendo\Y 
Colette  Jell 
Hans  Jara.v 


Requiem. 
Dies  Irae. 
Rex  tremendae. 
Confutatis. 
Lacrimosa. 

(Bach  Cantata  Club,  assisting) 
Tchaikovsky's  Pathetic  Symphony 


his  sojourn  in  Athens  by  his  host  aiid  grand- 
father. Admiral  Studdert? 

What  matters  it?  His  honorable  feet  were 
once  encased  in  them.  Yet  some  would  prefer 
to  have  a  school  book  used  by  him  at  Harrow 
with  his  name  written  )  y  him  on  a  fly  leaf,  a 
book  now  in  a  private  library  in  New  York.  "The 
book  might  /  be  one  of  the  best  edition  of  a 
classic 

expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy  s  vision, 

the  grosser  parts.  ... 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an 
index. 


l{«S!lll,|.,g 

/eannette  .... 

Veileheii  '   „  , 

{■"aTe;,,?.;""*"'^                 -H^"-'  """Fiifiie 
'    ""   Aiisust  Junk,. 

Once  on  a  time,  Kaiser  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria fell  in  love  with  a  postmaster's 
Jaughter.  but  of  course,  what  with  the 
lifference  In  their  sUtions,  he  couldn't 
e  expected  to  marry  he.-.  And  there,  in 
3ne  sentence,  is  a  general  summing  up 

^i^^  °l  "Kaiserliebchen,"  current 
.creen  attraction  at  the  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
u  u,  another  of  these  pleasantly  im- 
'u^^h"  ?\!*'"'  romances  that^  Vre 
;^,mherf"'  "/  German  studios  in  sucn 
lumbers  aa  to  suggest  that  continental 
.^J^^^fu^f^  anxious  for  sophlsti- 
^,.<.rf^  ..H?.*^''  enteruiinment  than 
Tican_  audiences.  Truth  to  tell, 
len"  bears  considerable  re- 


THE  APOLLO  CLUB 

In  Jordan  hall,  last  evening,  the  Apol 
lo  Club  gave  its  second  concert  of  the 
season.  Thompson  Stone  conducted; 
t*ie  soloist  was  Bernard  Zighera,  harp- 
ist. The  choral  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Dickinson.  The  Shepherd's  Story 
(tenor  solo  by  Roy  K.  Patch);  Koschat, 
The  Young  Lover;  Rachmaninoff, 
Cherubim  Song;  Cadman,  The  Blizzard 
(tenor  solo  by  Ernest  F.  Speth); 
Schultz,  Forest-Harps  (tenor  solo  by 
Ernest  F.  Speth) ;  Parker,  The  Lamp  in 
the  West;  Fletcher,  Ring  Out,  Wild 
Bells;  Chadwick,  Song  of  the  Viking; 
Dvorak-Spross,  Mammy's  Lullaby; 
Richards,  Mister  Boogaman;  Adeste 
Fideles  (arranged  by  Baldwin).  Mr. 
Zighera  played  the  following  harp  solos: 
M.  S.  Rousseau,  Variations  pastorales 
sur  un  vicux  nocl;  Marcel  Tourni^r, 
Vers  la  source  dans  le  bois;  Corelli, 
Giga;  Debussy,  Clair  de  lune;  Granados, 
Andaluza, 

This  was  one  of  the  least  Interest- 
ing and  least  skilfully  varied  programs 
that  the  Apollo  Club  has  offered,  yet 
the  singers  rendered  it  with  their  us- 
ual zest,  If  without  great  subtlety,'  and 
gave  evident  pleasure  to  their  audience 
—a  smaller  one  than  usual,  by  the 
way. 

The  brilliance  and  the  musical  quali- 
ties of  Mr,  Zighcra's  playing  won  him 
enthusiastic  applause  and  a  demand  for 
encores.  He  is  to  be  thanked  for  of- 
fering as  part  of  his  program  two  ex- 
tended pieces  of  real  harp  music,  as  dis- 
tinct from  transcriptions  from  piano 
music.  Both  Rouisseau's  variations  and 
Tournier's  Impressionistic  piece  were 
of  Interest  and  exploited  brilliantly  the 
possibilities  of  the  instrument  for  which 
ihey  were  written. — S.  S. 


I        AUDRAY  ROSLYN 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE  ] 

;  Audray  Roslyn,  pianist,  played  In 
^  Jordan  hall  last  night.  Galuppi,  Sonata, 
i  D  major.  Padre  Martini,  Aria,  C  minor. 
;  Gi  aun,  Gigue,  B  minor.  Prescobaldi- 
i  Bartok,  Fuga.  C  minor.  Schumann. 
i|  Sonata,  G  minpr.  Chopin.  Pantaisie.  F 
i  minor.  Gruenberg,  The  Knight  of  the 
l!  Black  Pool  (from  "Polychromatic  i. 
"  Griffes,  Nottumo.  Marion  Bauer,  Tof- 
cata.  Harold  Morris,  An  Etching  froir. 
!  tlie  Suite  "Once  upon  a  time"  (MS.  fu.st 
I  performance).  Rachnie.ninoff,  Prelude 
,!  op.  32  No.  12.  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
'  No.  10. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  Know  how 
much  the  music  by  Galuppi,  Martini 
and  Graun  was  "edited,"  that  is  doc- 
tored for  modern  hearers.  This  music 
surely  did  not  sound  to  the  ears  that 
first  heard  it,  as  it  did  last  night.  The 
instruments  did  not  then  allow  such 
thundering;  the  composers  did  not  call 
for  it.  It  might  be  a  pleasure  to  hear 
Galuppi's  Sonata  on  a  harpsichord. 
Padre  Martini  called  his  piece  an  Aria. 
It  was  not  sung.  Did  Graun  write  in 
the  sturdy  vein  that  was  attributed  to 
him  by  the  editor  and  Miss  Bosly  a? 
Wc  doubt  it. 

Nor  can  one  honestly  say  that  the 
American  composer  was  well  represent- 
ed. The  piece  by  Gruenberg  is  preten- 
tious and  futile.  The  Notturno  is  not 
of  the  -best  Griffes.  And  why  in  the 
name  of  Apollo  and  (he  Mu.sc,s  did  T-liss 
Rcslvn  feel  called  upon  to  piay  the  ia- 


fum  imperissable;  Tristesse;  Honeg- 
ger,  three  songs  from  H.  C.  Ander- 
sen's Little  Siren:  Chanson  des 
Sirenes,  Berceau  de  la  Sirene,  Chan- 
son de  la  Poire;  Debussy,  De  Greve; 
Evantail,  Ballade  des  Femmes  de  Paris.  : 
The  pianoforte  accompaniments  were  I 
admirably  played  by  Celius  Daugherty.  ; 

Miss  Gauthier  had  the  happy  idea  of  1 
devoting  her  first  group  to  French  clas-  i 
sics   (the  label  is  hers)— to  Rameau,  j 
Lully  (who  is  none  the  less  typically  j 
French  for  havmg  been  born  an  Ital-  , 
lan),  Monsigny,  and  Gretry  (the  only 
mcmbsr  cf  the  group  in  whom  Italian 
iiifluence  is  discernable).  This  charm-  I 
ing,  unexacting  music,  full  of  the  naive  i 
grace  of  the  courtly  dance  of  the  pe-  j 
nod,   succeeds   nevertheless   in  being 
co-expressive  from  time  to  time,  and 
even  intensely  emotional.    Miss  Gau- 
thier conveyed  this  intensity  of  mean- 
ing and  depth  of  feeling  by  her  intelli- 
gent, decisive  and  declamatory  enun- 
ciation and  by  her  firm  handling  of 
the  phrase.  She  did  not  fail  to  express 
the  yielding  tenderness  of  LuKy's  "Soyez 
fidele" — the  most  beautiful  of  these  airs 
— but  vigor  was  the  predominating  trait 
perhaps  to  excess  and  to  the  detriment 
hoth  of  vocal  quality  and  of  grace. 
Tlii-oughout  the  concert  these  virtues 

and  these  faults  In  varying  degrees  pre- 
vailed. 

Joseph    Marx's    "Wie    einst,"  with 
which  a  group  of  songs  by  Austrian 
composers  opened,  proved  to  be  an  un- 
distinguished and  sentimentally  plati- 
tudinous song.    The  same  comparer's 
I  well-known  and  very  effective  "Valsc;  de  ' 
Chopin"— sung  with  appropriately  mac-  ' 
abre  lugubriousness— closed  the  group.  ' 
The  energetic  and  dissonant  "Maed-  1 
chenlied"  of  Schoenberg,  Mahler's  fra- 
grant and  delicate  "Ich  atmet'  einen 
linden  Duft"  and  the  three  neatly  WTit- 
ten  and  pungent— but  not  uncompro- 
misingly unconventional— >songs  by  Al- 
ban  Berg  (composer  of  Wozzek) ,  showed  , 
by  their  variety  of  style  and  spirit  how 
little  real  unity  exists  within  national  1 
groups.  There  was  equally  sharp  con-  I 

fllct  between  the  subtle  delicacy  of 
Faure,  the  epigramatic  wit  of  Honegger 
and  the  various  moods  of  the  still  pro- 
digious Debussy— from  the  rich  impres- 
sionism and  morbidly  senstive  emotion- 
alLsm  of  "De  Greve"  and  "Eventail"  to 

[t^FT^rd^^l^r.:f^p^^'^-iSlL'^^ 
pii^^ldS^Sh^f^t^S.^ 

S.  s. 
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The  varied  besu; 


di-viiu-d  i\nd 
in  Burton 


Ri-andeur  of  ^ 
rt>  interestingly 
ntly  pirtvtfed 
-  travel  talk;in  SjTnphony  hall 
tvoning.     He  began  !)>'  iliiiat;- 
tcrizing  Switzerland  as  an  ideal  democ- 
racy,   free    from    imperfections  and 
abases  from  which  our  own  is  not  i:r.- 
nnme. 

The  first  half  of  Mr.  Holmes's  !  c- 
tiire  lollowed  tniils  more  or  le.ss  famil- 
iar to  tile  tourist.  The  placid  loveli- 
ness of  tlie  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Ge- 
neva was  explored  by  steamer  or  viewed 
from  the  neighbornig  mountains.  Sucn 
lieight.s  were  .scaled  as  could  be  rom- 
lor'.ably  negotiated  by  mountain  r.iil- 
u;iy;  there  were  splendid  glimpses  of 
the  more  famous  and  grandiose  p.aks 
— the  Jungfrau,  Matterhorn  and  othors. 
Charming  pictures  of  the  everyday  lifi' 
and  occasional  festivals  of  the  peoiilo 
were  given.  There  was  a'  "wordless  in- 
terlude' in  which  a  succession  of  re- 
markably beautiful  pictures  of  lake, 
mountain,  snow  and  cloud  scenes  wcvi 
accompanied  only  by  music  by  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms,  played  by  an 
organist.  Still'  more  breathtaking  in 
their  thrilling  grandeur  were  the  more 
intimate  high  mountain  scenes  that 
loUowed  tlie  intermi.ssion — tlie  Brei- 
thom,  the  Matterhorn  again,  Monte 
Rosa.  There  were  most  unusual  ac- 
celerated moving  pictures  of  cloud  for- 
mations, thrilling  skiing  scenes  and 
last  and  perhaps  most  exciting.  Br.id- 
ford  Washburn's  film  record  of  his  as- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc  in  1931. 

A  large  audience  enjoyed  and  fre- 
quently applauded  this  exceptionally 
ab.sorbing  travel  talk.  It  will  be  re- 
peated this  afternoon.  S.  S. 


Througl\out.  Kacn  is  amazm 
Mr.  Pichel  transforms  Sen:< 
from  a  blatant  orator  and  > 
into  a  very  human  paren',. 


'     '0(1  niih 'aboard.  Ah"ama,cur 
5Cbt.  he  manages,  with  Stc\e's 
\ncu\,e  the  Saralosa  in  the  fofi;,  , 
.'■  ^.      '-lit  111  landing  he  is  killed.    The  final! 

„  ,       .     ,     .11  """j  "    \  scene  is  an  impressive  and  moving  burial ; 

Holmes,  he  of  patrician  profile  and  en-    at  sea 

gaging  smile,  makes  young  Gresham's  The'  spectacular  sequences  cannot' 
vows  of  reformation  ring  true.  There  fairly  be  described  here,  though  Infinite 
are  many  luterestuig  secondary  roles,  credit  goes  to  the  daring  fliers  who  made 
, notably  that  of  Miss  Dunn  as  Clarissa,  them  possible.  What  the  story  lacks; 
the  dame  whom  liquor  left  speechless  |  the  actors  -supply,  and  Mr.  Beery  and 
but  always  on  her  feet,  and  that  of  Mr.'  Mr.  Gable  are  well  supported.  John' 
Erwin  as  an  intelligent  and  tactful  re-  i  Miljan,  usually  cast  as  a  snake  In  the| 
porter.  There  really  are  such  news-  !  grass,  is  particularly  good  as  a  dashing! 
I>aper  men.  !  officer  who  loses  an  arm  In  an  accident' 

  i  and  is  forced  to  retire.    Conrad  Nagle' 

Mme.  Tetrazzini,  in  filmy  white  set:,  is  satisfactory  in  a  v'^mall  role,  while | 
off  by  an  enormous  rose-colored  feath-   Dorothy  Jordan  and  Mariorie  Rambeau 


proi'Ide  what  there  is  of  feminine  al- 1 
lure.— E.  L.  H.  i 


METROPOLITAN 
"Two  Kinds  of  yVoinen" 

A  sci'Pcn  rl]'ani<a  adapterl  hy  Benjamin 
fJlazPr  from  the.  pla.v  by  Robert  E.  Slioj- 
wood  piuilled.  'Thi.s  Is  New  York,"  which 
was  first  presented  in  New  York  at  the 
Pl.vmonlh  Theatre  on  Nov.  2S.  I!):t0.  with 
I.ois  Moran.  Geoffrey  Kerr.  Robert  T.  Haines 
and  Aiidray  Dale  in  (he  leading  roles:  di- 
rected by  William  C.  DeMille  and  presented 
b.v  Paraniount  with  the  follow-int'  east: 

Kmma  Krull   Miri.iin  H()|)kins 

Joseph  Gresliani,  Jr  Phillips  Holmes 

I'hyllis  Adrian   W.vnne  Gibson 

Senator  KruU   Trvins  Pich(-I 

Hauser  .Stnari  Erwin 

Glassman   Staiilc.v  Fields 

Joyce   James  Crane 

Helen   'V'ivieiuic  Osborne 

Cl.irisse  Smith  .JosKT>hiTie  Dunn 

Tim  Gohag:en    ....Robert  Emmctt  O'Connor 

Jliirehai'd   Larrv  SIcrrs 

Jean  .\(iriiiiiie  AnU'S 

Sheila  Claire  Dodd 

Babe  Seviio   Terrencc  Ray 

.Mrs.   Bowen   June  Nash 

Milt  Fleisser   Kent  Taylor 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 

Edwin  Mavwell 
Radio  Announcer   Lindsay  McHarrie 

What  ■with  Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini, 
operatic  diva,  coming  all  tlie  way  from 
her  beloved  Italy  to  make  her  debut  in 
a  motion  picture  house,  with  Eva  Tan- 
guay,  madcap  comedienne  of  unending 
vogue  heading  a  doughty  little  unit  of 
old-time  troupers,  and  a  screen  feature 
in  many  respects  topping  anything  seen 
at  that  house  for  some  moons,  the 
Metropolitan  started  a  new  week  yester- 
day in  what  might  truthfully  be  termed 
gala  fashion.  The  whole  constitutes 
that  breed  of  entertainment  which  re- 
flects credit  on  a  management  striving 
to  provide  generous  and  artistic  pro- 
grams regardless  of  cost,  efforts  which 
doubtless  will  bring  rousing  response 
from  an  appreciative  public. 

The  picture  of  this  week,  "Two  Kinds 
of  Women,"  is  noteworthy  for  the  im- 
proving touches  given  by  Mr.  De  Mille 
to  Mr.  Slierwood's  stage  play,  "This  is 
New  York,"  and  for  a  splendid  per- 
formance by  all  concerned,  down  to 
the  unnamed  police  sergeant.  The  play 
was  branded  in  New  York  as  protracted 
debate  interlarded  with  amusing  and 
dramatic  situations;  a  debate  in  which 
one  of  the  participants.  Senator  Krull 
of  South  Dakota,  undertakes  to  prove 
that  New  York  exists  through  the  con- 

j  tributions  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  does  nothing  to  justify  its  an-ogaut 
claims  to  pre-eminence.   That  theme  is 

1  retained  in  the  screen  version,  but  iti 

I  Ls  confined  to  a  radio  debate  and  to  a 
few  terse  and  heartfelt  utterances  by 
the  senator,  besieged  by  reporters  inj 

I  his  New  York  hotel,  concerning  the-cTn 
gagement  of  his  daughter,  Emma,  td 
young  Gresham,  a  handsome  wastrel 

'  who  has  lived  on  his  father,  who  wokd 


ered  fan  and  given  fictitious  height  by 
artful  aid  of  a  small  dais,  sang  three 
nimibers,  Caro  Nome  from  'Verdi's 
"Rigoletto":  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer, in  English,  and  Ah,  fors  e  lui 
from  'Verdi's  "La  Traviata. "  all  to  or- 
chestral accompaniment  which  made 
her  own  accompanist  at  the  piano  a 
superfluous  personage.  The  voice  which 
thrilled  audiences  in  the  opera  houses 
back  in  1907-10  is  still  true  and  clear. 
In  her  first  appearance  she  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  gauge  the  theatre's  acous- 
tics. She  was  applauded  generously, 
but  the  bravas  and  the  responsive 
hand-clapping  came  too  late  for  an  ex- 
pectant curtain.  A  screen  comedy 
started,  and  refused  to  yield  its  sched- 
uled place.  W.  E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Hell  Divers" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  hy  Harve.\-  C,.iU-~ 


and  Malcolm  S.  Boylan  fi-om  the  Fdn-; 

Lieut. -Comdr.   Frank   Wea<l :    addition.J  ^ 
loffue   hy   James  K.  McGtlinness   and   Ralph  f^p    nlnrin    .c;wnncnn  nnH 
Graves;   duected    by  Geor?-  Hill,   and   pre-  ^'^"^   "Jioria   bwanson  ana 
sented    by    Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer    with  the 
following  cast: 

Windy    Wallace  Beery 

Steve    Clark  Gable 

Duke    Conrad  Xasrel 

Ann    Dorothy  Jordan 

Mame  Kelse.v    Mai'jofie  Rambeau 

LtiUi    Marie  I'revost 

)ialdy    Cliff  Edwards 

Griffin    John  Milian 

Admiral    Landers  Stevens 

l.icul.    Kishe:'    Reed  Howes 

Captain  (IJ.  3.  S.  Saralog-a)  ...Alan  Ro.«'oe 
Chaplain    Frank  Conroy 


Wallace  Besiy  and  the  United  States 
Navy  come  out  of  "Hell  Divers,"  now 
showing  at  Loew's  State,  with  flying 
colors.  It  is  a  large-scale  picture,  large 
in  the  number  of  characters  concerned 
and  fairly  rverpowering  in  the  amount 
of  aircraft  employed.  More  than  that,  it 
has  almost  every  kind  of  excitement  to 
appeal  to  an  audience,  ending  with  a 
wholesome  bit  of  tragedy.  Hidden  be- 
neath all  the  air  manoeu\Tes  and  the 
comprehensive  views  of  the  sky.  the  sea 

and  the  airplane  carrier,  "Saratoga,"       -  ,  „    x,.     ,  . 

a  feeble  Flagg  and  Quirt  plot  rears  an  confesses,  apologetically,  that  he  Is  mar 
apologetic  head,  and  there  is  an  un-  ried,  but  that  he  cannot  leave  his  crip 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Forbidden" 

.\  s^Teen  drama  basPd  on  a  stor.v  by  Frank 
Capra:  directed  by  Frank  Capra.  and  pre-i 
senleil  by  Columbia  Pictures  with  the  lol- 
Icwinj.'  east: 

litilu  Smith    Barbara  Stanw.vek 

Bob  Glover    Adolphe  Menjon 

Al  Holland    Ralph  Bellamy 

He  len    Dorothy  Peterson 

Wilkinson   Thomas  Jefferson 

Roberta  fbabyl  Mvrna  Freshollz 

Roberta  (eighteen)   ....  Charlotte  V.  Henry 

Biisrss    Tom  Ri^'kelts 

Floiist   Halliwell  Hohbs 

With  the  release  of  "Forbidden,"  cur- 
rent attraction  at  the  RKO  Keith 
Theatre,  Barbara  Stanwyck  joins  the 
ranks  of  actresses  who  have  achieved 
sufficient  prominence  to  suffer  for  their 
love  over  a  period  approximating  half 
a  lifetime.  Frank  Capra,  director  of  the 
production,  wrote  the  story,  just  as  Ed-, 
mund  Goulding  wrote  "The  Trespasser" 
The  Devil's 

Holiday"  for  Nancy  Carroll.  Except  in 
rare  instances,  it  seems  a  bit  dangerousj 
for  a  director  to  handle  his  own  story; 
the  pride  of  authorship  tends  to  make 
him  less  critical  and  prone  to  leave  in 
too  much  rather  than  prune  judiciously. 
"Forbidden"  is  finely  acted  and  well 
photographed.  Mr.  Capra's  direction  is 
frequently  interesting,  but  the  age  of 
the  story  Is  against  it,  and  there  are 
not  enough  new  touches  to  make  it 
seem  fresh.  There  is  also,  unfortunately, 
a  decided  attempt  to  romanticize  a 
story  that  is  essentially  sordid  and  un- 
I  pleasant,  resulting  in  a  picture  w-hich 
,  is  neither  romantic  nor  realistic  but 
which  will  be  remembered  for  the  work 
of  the  three  leading  players. 

Lulu  Smith,  prosaic  little  small-to'wn 
librarian,  draws  all  her  savings  from 
the  bank  and  spends  them  on  a  holiday 
trip  to  Havana.  On  the  boat  she  meets 
Bob  Grover,  a  lav\'yer  on  a  vacation,  and 
they  fall  In  love.  Back  in  New  York,  he 


important  woman  or  two  in  the  back- 
ground. By  and  all.  it  is  a  story  of  men 
and  for  men,  of  the  daring  lieroism  of 
the  air  forces  who  must  encounter  dan- 
ger in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

It  is  worth  seeing  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, for  the  incomparable  acting  of 
Wallace  Beery.  There  is  no  one  in  films 
or  out  of  them  who  displays  such  skill 
at  playing  disreputable  characters  and 
endowing  them  with  the  most  irresist 


pled  wife.    Bitterly  angry'-  Lulu  drives 
!'im  away,  and  the  next  thing  any  one 
knows,  she  has  a  baby  whom  she  names 
Roberta.  A  year  or  two  later  they  meet 
again,   Grover  is  now  district  attorney 
and    candidate    for    mayor,    but  his 
chances  are  not  improved  by  the  an- 
tagonism of  Al  Holland,  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  an  evening  tabloid.  Lulu's  em- 
ployer and  persistent  suitor.  Circum- 
.slances  force  Lulu  into  declaring  her- 
ible  qualities  of  humor    and    pathos,  self  governess  of  her  own  child,  and 
Here  lie  is  a  drunken,  belligerent  petty 'crover  and  his  unsuspecting  wife  adopt 
officer.  Windy  Riker,  whose  brains  are  Roberta    Several  years  later  Holland, 
not  much  good  but  whose  heart  and  n^^y  ha,-d  on  the  track  of  Grover's 
whose  fists  are  generally  in  the  right  ^^xMe  life,  and  hating  him  more  than 
place.    It's  not  a  new  characterization,  ^.^p,.   threatens  to  expose  him  on  tl^e 
but  he  makes  it  seem  new  by  his  rich  (..a.^  of  his  election  for  governor.  Luki 
humor  and  engaging  childishness.    In  j^as  married  him  at  last,  just  to  prej- 
fact,  he  overshadows  every  one  and       ^  anything  of  this  sort  coming  out, 
evei-ything  in  the  film,  even  Clark  Gafle,  ^  ^„      Q^over  and  hl.s 

who,  just  a  bit  out  of  his  element  as     ^  jj    ^  3,     ^^^^^  Holland  anfe 

son'Turns'  7orof  Ws  mo^rf  att^Lt  lakes'the  penalty  of  prison.  That  is  not 
Te  perform\nTel°''^lse'"  two''s%  t^e  end  ^o'' /he  stoi-y  ends  on  anoth,  r 
from  one  end  of  the  film  to  the  other,      "  °^  self-saciifice  on  the  part  of 

alternately  quarreling  and  making  up.  Lulu.   „f„t„j  .»      tv  „ 

until  Windy  has  the  last  word  hy  giv-  As  has  already  been  stated  it  Is  tt  e 
ing  his  own  life  to  save  Steve.  acting  that  gives  '  Forbidden    its  clan  n 

Both  men  are  rivals  for  the  position  to  attention  and  its  chances  for  su(  - 
of  aviation  chief  machinist's  mate  on  cess.  Barbara  Stanwyck,  in  a  role  suf  :- 
the  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga,  and  Windy.  Jeal-  gestive  both  of  "Madam  X  and  'Tl  le 
ous  of  Steve's  victory  over  him  in  ma-  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet,"  plays  sinceri  >- 
chine  gun  photography.  estranges  Iv  and  earnestly,  though  she  'Tard  ly 
Steve's  sweetheart,  Ann,  bv  playing  a  looks  her  age  in  the  fin^l  reels.  As  tl  le 
rather  shabby  trick.  The  squadron  is  eager  girl,  desperately  eager  for  r  )- 
ordered  ta  Panama  and  no  sooner  have  mance.  and  as  the  embittered  but  lo  ,•- 
they  arrived  than  Windy  is  in  trouble,  ii.g  woman  of  the  latter  sequenci 's. 
Ordered  to  load  ammunition,  he  goes  .she  Is  equally  good.  Adolphe  Menja  u, 
ashore  to  see  his  sweetheart,  Mame  a  good  choice  for  the  role  of  the  amrfi- 
Kelsy,  gets  into  a  row  with  the  police,  tieus  lawyer,  torn  between  his  desifre 
is  thrown  into  jail  and  when  at  last  f(^i-  political  power,  his  love  for  Liuiu 
he  rejoins  his  ship,  it  is  to  find  that  and  his  duty  to  his  wife,  seems  to  mVBs 
he  is  demoted  and  that  Steve  is  to  take  many  of  his  opportunities.  His  linlfes 
his  place.  Shortly  after-ward  the  planes        bad  and  the  character  he  plays  is 

,      are  ordered  to  make  a  mock  attack  on  inconsistently  devised.  Once  again  Ralaih 

'  up  from  a  debauch  m  New  Haven  on9  three  dii-igibles.  and  Windy  goes  out  as  Bgiiamy  brings  to  his  part  a  sense  |of 
fine  morning  to  find  himself  married  to  camera  man  for  the  squadron  leader,  fj^jracter  a  dramatic  force  and  a 
a  shrewd   gold-digger  named  Phyllis  ueut,  Duke  Fisher.    Steve's  plane  loses  tiivewd  lindcrstanding  that   puts  hi  m 

a  wing  and  the  pilot,  unable  to  disen- ^^^^  ^^^^  shoulders  above  his  fello^v- 
tangle  his  parachute,  is  kmed.  Steve  ^  Excellently  cast,  he  makes  t  le 
falling  to  the  shore  of  a  rocky  island  |^,u.,dictive  editor,  reprehensible  thouJ  rh 
Duke  and  Windy  go  to  the  rescue  and  ^  endeavored  to  make  him  otLt 
land  their  plane,  but  Duke,  trying  to  '"^  *'  .J^  ^  striklne  figure  in  tLe 
bring  Steve,  ashore,  is  knocked  uncon-  A'"**  P.Z'Z      very  Iwfe! 


Adrian,  and  who  would  marry  Emma 
and  se:tle  down  if  only  he  could  per- 
suade Adrian  to  let  him  off  for  $30,000. 
Actually  the  senator  proves  to  be  a 
loval  father;  and  as  for  the  battle  be- 
tween the  two  women,  mixed  liquors 
and  a  tragic  fall  from  a  high  window 
solve  that  impasse  very  plausibly. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  apt  charactcriz- 


atiorqu  e  apart  from  the  te^se  speech  hors  de  ,combat.    He .  sets  Stevels  lei 
or,H  arnnsin?  or  cxritlna  movement  of  and,  hearing  over  their  tiny  radio  set 
«^??n?P    Mi^Ls  Mins  m  the  role  that  the  Saratoga  has  been  ordered  to 
T^fi^^-an  Dl^v"d  on  the  sta      ard'  Nicaragua,  he  makes  a  desperate  effort 
of  Lois  Moian  piayea  on  tne  siage,  ai.u,      ,     r:     _i.„p  v-pv  poj-rier  with 

Miss  Gibson  as  the  high-priced  adven-  *<>  P'^"*^  "a^K  to  tne  earriei  wun 


scious  and  badly  hurt.    Windy  rescues -„7  -    -.  ..^  j  chai  r- 

both  men,  only  to  find  that  Steve's  leg  a-  O^o^ers  negiectea  wiie,  ana  onair- 
is  broken  and  that  Duke  is  completely 


SYMPHONY  CON'CERT  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ] 
Chalmers  Clifton,  as  a  guest,  con- 
ducted the  r2th  concert  of  the  Bostoii 
Symphony  orchestra  in  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  HLs  program  wa.- 
as  follows:  Handel,  Concerto  Grosso.  F 
major,  op.  6,  No.  9.  Griffes,  poem  for 
flute  I  Ml-.  Laurenf).  and  orchestra, 
Wagner,  "Driybreak"  and  "Siegfried's 
Rhine  Journey,''  from  "Dusk  of  the 
Gods."  Sibelius,  symphony  No.  2,  D  : 
major. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  previous  per-  y 
formance  in  Boston  of  Handel's  ninth  | 
concerto.  Why  this  music  has  been  ne- 
glected is  unaccountable.    One  wished  1 
yesterday  that  it  had  not  been  per- 
formed with  almost  undeviating  tonal  | 
force,  except  for  the  "concertino"  pas- 
.sages,  the  measures  for  two  solo  vio-  ' 
line,    surely  the  music,  especially  the 
larghetto    and    the    minuet,  demand 
gentler,  more  expressive  treatment.  Mr. 
Chfton,  having  this  great  orchestra  be- 
fore him,  was  apparently  intoxicated  by 
the  sonority  and  too  often  called  for 
full  strength.   Having  technical  control, 
giving  many  cNidences  of  his  skill  as  a 
conductor,  he  nevertheless  was  sparing 
in  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and 
averse  to  fine  dynamic  gradafions.  And 
so  Handel  and  Sibelius  suffered  more 
than  once. 

As  some  conductors  let  Handel's  ora- 
torio smgers  roar  lustily  throughout  his 
choruses — wasn't  it  Ruskin  who  men- 
tioned the  "multitudinous  roar  of  medi- 
ocrity"? so  Mr.  Clifton  seems  to  be  of 
the  impression  that  Handel's  concertos 
should  be  played  in  a  continuously  and  ^ 
aggressively  sturdy  manner,  as  if  nu- 
ances were  not  known  in  that  compos- 
er's day  and  generation. 

Fortunately  this  proclivity  for  ex- 
treme loudness  was  not  noticeable  ir 
the  accompaniment  to  the  Poem  fo; 
flute;  and  for  two  good  reasons:  the 
score  forbids;   the  orchestra  was  re- 
duced.   There  is  a  sentimental  as  w'e':. 
as  a  musical  interest  in  the  composi-  i 
1  tions  of  Griffes.  of  whose  early  deatir  ! 
it  might  be  said  in  Marlowe's  words : 
1  "Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  ha\' 

grown  full  straight, 
i  And  burn-ed  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
I  It  -was  in  Boston  that  Griffes  knc  ■ 
the  joy  of  success  when  his  "Pleasur- 
Dome  of  Kubla  Khan  "  was  applauded 
1?.  years  ago;  it  was  here  tliat  his  ad- 
mirers realized  he  was  a  sick  mar. 
worn  out  by  overwork,  and  the  fin  a. 
task  of  copying  his  orchestral  parts,  fo: 
he  could  not  afford  a  copyist,  copyin- 
at  night  and  teaching  music  by  day. 

This  Poem  was  brought  out  in  Nc 
York  at  a  symphony  concert  in  tiv 
same  year  and  the  same  month  tha- 
"Kubla  Khan"  was  heard  in  Bostor 
The  next  year  there  was  a  performaiu 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Musi( . 
Association,    The  Poem  is  of  uneqv. 
worth.    The  greater  part  has  decide c, 
individuality  in  its  romanticism,  pa,:;' 
of  true  poetic  feeling,  in  both  the  so  > 
measures  and  tho.se  of  the  accompar.  • 
J  ment,  but  there  is  one  short  section  th.i 
I  one  would  wish  away:   a  section 
which  the  theme  and  its  treatment  a: 
out  of  place,  unworthy  of  the  contes 
a  theme  surprisingly  vulgar  for  so  vr 
fined  a  musician.    But  Griffes  had  no 
reached  his  maturity  as  an  artist;  he 
was  still  more  or  less  in  the  experimen- 
tal stage;  he  had  not  the  time  for  re- 
vision and  rejection:  it  was  as  if  he 
felt  the  need,  of  haste,  and  ■wishing 
to  hear  his  music,  realized  that  the 
night  was  fast  approaching  when  he 
could  not  work.    The  solo  was  beauti- 
fully played  by  Mi'.  Laurent,  technic- 
ally and  with  the  rhapsodic  feeling  de- 
manded by  the  music.    And  here  Mr. 
'Clifton  was  discreet  and  sympathetic 
in  the  accompaniment. 

Those  who  insist  that  excerpts  from 
Wagner's  "Ring'  should  not  be  played 
ill  concert  halls  are  here  reminded  that 
he  himself  characterized  the  "Rhine 
Journey"  as  an  orchestral  scherzo;  that 
during  his  lifetime  he  conducted  in 
concert  excerpts  from  his  music 
dramas.  It  was  good  to  hear  this  bril- 
liant scherzo  and  its  prelude,  which 
I'.ad  not  been  perfoi'med  at  these  con- 
certs since  1922. 

Was  the  apparently  episodic  char- 
acter of  the  symphony  the  fault  of  the 
composer  or  the  conductor?  Certainly 
tlic  movements  lacked  continuity  of 
thought;  nor  was  there  any  necessity 
for  the  ever-recurring  tempestuous 
treatment,  too  ,seldom  relieved  by 
quietly  emotional  sections.  Mr.  Clif- 
ton, undoubtedly,  had  his  own  scheme 
carefully  planned;  he  brought  out  stir- 
ring effects  in  his  swellings  of  tonal 
force,  but  his  wliole  interpretation  was 
in  too  violent  a  vein.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  an  inevitable  climax,  it  had 
Ixen  discounted  by  preceding  or  ■ 
'tral  cxploslvene.ss,  blare  of  bra.- 
iorcing  of  strings  An  audience  . 
country  rejoices  in  the  stress  that  is 
brother  of  noise.  It  is  therefore  not 
.•■urpri.sing  that  thU  int:"rrrctation  was 
UMidlv  applTiided  by  many. 
The  eono-ii  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  wec'i   Mr.  Gustav  Hokt,  i^.- 


Miss  Gibson  as 
turess,    pi  a 


ligh-priced 

;irly  even 


iM-elude  and  scherw  "Ham 
and  "The  Planets."'  Oniy 
.s"  is  known  in  Boston. 


OLY.MPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

I'hr  Rainbow  Trail" 

I'on  ilranin  ailaptcd  hv  Many  Cnnnord 
'w  novel  of  I  lie  shiui.'  nantp  I'y  Zaiic 
iih  (ttalo^ue  I\v  Philip  KLi'iii  :  «iirf«;tr(l 
■  I  Howard  ami  iMcsciited  by  Fnx  with  i 
I  wins:  ra*t :  i 

  Goorpp  O'Brirn  ' 

n    Cecilia  I'aikor 

  Minna  (Sonihrll 

  Ro9ci»'  Alos 

 I.  M.  Krn-i-'ai» 

>   lanu's  KirliwoDd 

I-   \V.  1,.  Thdinc 

■^T'  Eajrit*  Robert  Kraxor 

■iL-ail   ,   Ruth  Doiiiiilly 

llrlls   Nilos  Wcl.-ll 

■1,  Cloud   Laska  WhUfis 

!   '    Lajidei's  sicvimis 

n.    Wilhcrsteen   Alin-  \V:iiil 

II   l.;t.-silcr    Kdward  Hr.iiji 

Lovers  of  Zane  Grey's  stories  will  find 
)mething  hauntingly  familiar  about 
Tlic  Rainbow  Trail,"  current  feature 
traction  at  the  Washington  Street 
lympia  and  Uptown  Theatres,  and  the 
ason  for  it  is  very  simple.  "The  Rain- 
IV  Trail"  picks  up    20  years  after 

\iders  of  the  Purple  Sage"  left  off. 
1  the  principal  characters  in  the  lat- 
film  appear  in  minor  roles  in  the 
ner.  yet  form  at  the  same  time  the 
nspring  of  the  plot.    It  is  hard  to 
d  the  suspicion  that  Paramount,  in 
ing  "The  Rainbow  Trail."  was  more 
•ested    in   obtaining    some  scenic 
s  of  imposing  grandeur  than  in  set- 
forth    a    worthwhile    plot.  The 
,'  is  excessively  melodramatic,  even 
ird.   It  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and 
accompanying  dialogue  is  some- 
:  that  went  out  of  vogue  20  years 
Yet  if  the  ear  is  assaulted  by  an 


phraseology  and    the    mind  by 
iitle.5S  complications,  the  eye  is  grat- 
d  by  wonderful  shots  of  plains,  rocks, 
lyons  and  limitless  sky. 
I'cnters,  formerly  the  foreman  of  Jane 
thor.steen  and  her  husband.  Jim  Las- 
=r,  is  killed  endeavoring  to  reach  them 
their  hiding  place  in  Lost  Valley,  but 
gives  his  map  and  the  little  infor- 
ation  he  has  to  Shefford.    Jane  and 
with  their  adopted  daughter,  Fay 
ukin.  have  hidden  themselves  away 
om  Dyer,  lawless  leader  of  a  band  of 
negades,  but  Dyer  has    taken  Fay 
ay.  threatening  her  with  the  death 
her  foster  parents  if  she  resists, 
efford  penetrates  the  bandits'  terri- 
■y,  discovers  Pay  and  wins  the  friend- 
p  of  Lone  Eagle,  a  Navajoe  chief, 
1  his  sister.  Singing  Cloud,  by  pro- 
'itlng  the  latter  from  one  of  Dyer's 
^  11.  Willets.    To  make  a  long  story 
rt,  the  Indians  repay  Shefford  by 
tuing  him  twice  from  death  and  then 
helping  him  to  find  Lost  'Valley 
r  is  killed  by  Lone  Eagle,  and  Shef- 
I  and  Pay  make  good  their*  escape, 
r  re.scuing  Jane  and  her  husband, 
eorge  O'Brien,  taking  extremely  lit- 
interest  in  his  role,  is  so  sure  of 
lelf  as  to  annihilate  suspense.  He 
cridcs  well  but  physique  alone  does 
make  an  actor.    James  Kirkwood 
well  in  a  brief  role,  and  Minna 


r.TpHf  of  s   1  s.s 
for  So:  w.  i;in 
I  i.r,  ,  ..m  il  II    i.i.n.;  about  Grieg  and 
the  rascally  Peer  Gynt. 

There  were  interesting  photographs 
o:  paintings,  in  which  a  man  or  high- 
Iborn  dame  was  portrayed  with  a  viol 
du  gamba  or  'cello,  whether  they  played 
or  wished  to  be  taken  for  musicians. 
He  showed  also  a  photograph  of  Mont 
Blanc  taken  when  he  went  over  it  In 
an  airplane.  His  comments  and  his 
questioning  the  audience  were,  as  usual, 
a  delightful  feature  of  the  concert.  Pew 
ta.'klng  to  young  persons  about  music 
have  his  gift  Of  avoiding  pedantry  on 
the  one  hand  and  not  giving  the  chil- 
dren the  impression  that  he  Is  talking 
down  to  them,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sunday  school  teacher — "now  you,  little 
girl  there  with  the  blue  sash — " 

The  orchestral  Illustrations  ■were 
played  as  if  at  a  Saturday  night  con- 
cert. There  was  no  carelessness,  no  in- 
difference in  the  performance.  Mr. 
Schelling  urged  the  children  to  sing 
with  more  assurance  at  the  next  con- 
cert, which  will  be  on  Feb.  20.  The 
sub.)ect  will  be  "Clarinets  and  Bas- 
soons": the  music  will  be  by  Quilter. 
V/eber,  Debussy  and  Sibelius.  There  will 
bo  clarinet  and  bass(X)n  solos. 


jell  is  most  effective  as  Dyer's  dis- 
d  sweetheart  Roscoe  Ates  and  a 
are  thrown  in  for  comic  relief. 

E.  L.  H. 


JCHELLING  S  CONCERT 


MYRA  HESS 
Myra  Hess,  whose  popularity  contin- 
ues unabated  by  the  economic  rigors  of 
the  time,  filled  Jordan  hall — including 
a.  section  of  the  platform — yesterday 
afternoon  with  an  audience  consisting 
largely,  as  usual,  of  pianists  young  and 
old.  Her  program,  almost  too  generous 
in  length,  comprised  two  sonatas  of 
Beethoven's — Op.  2,  No.  3,  In  C  ma.lor, 
and  Op.  57,  in  P  minor  (the  Appassion- 
ata),  and  two  of  the  longer  works  of 
Schumann — the  Fantasie-stuecke,  Op. 
11,  and  the  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op. 
12  It  was  a  program  that  might  have 
been  specially  planned  as  an  object  les- 
son to  the  youthful  piano  students  who 
abounded,  for  all  its  ingredients  were 
works  which  most  of  them  must  know 
and  which  they  are  either  studying  or 
hope  to  "take"  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  Therefore,  older  members  of  yes- 
terday's audience  who  may  have  felt 
that  the  Appassionata  and  the  Etudes 
Symphoniques  have  been  heard  far,  far 
too  much  of  late  years  should  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  a  use- 
ful function  was  being  performed,  and 
that  a  taste  le.vs  jaded  than  theirs  was 
the  object  of  Miss  Hess's  solicitude. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Hess  is  not 
only  a  delightful  pianist,  but  an  excel- 
lent model  to  emulate,  and  that  is  not 
by  any  means  true  of  all  good  pianists. 
The  sanity,  the  clarity,  the  care  with 
v/hich  the  parts  of  a  composition  are 
established  in  their  correct  relation  to 
one  another,  the  attention  to  significant 
detail  and  subordinate  motives  are  qual- 
ities in  her  more  important  from  this 
point  of  view  than  the  poetry  or  the 
passion — elusive  and  dangerous  will-o'- 
the-wisps. 

While  there  were  moments  yesterday, 
a.s  on  some  other  occasions,  when  for 
the  general  listener  her  meticulousness 
seemed  to  approach  primness,  yet  they 
were  few,  and  easily  compensated  for 
by  the  exqui.site  lyricism  of  her  playing 
of  the  almost  Schubertian  adagio  of 
the  sonata  in  C  major,  the  magnifi- 
cently virile  and  exciting  conclusion  of 
Uie  Appassionata.  the  liquid  beauty  and 
uiibelievably  delicate  shading  of  the  in- 
terplay of  theme  and  counter-theme  in 
the  last  variation  of  the  Etudes  Sym 


HOLST  AND  THE  JAPANES^"' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Gustav  Hoist,  composer,  who  will  conduct  the  concerts  >  .,1,1, 
S;Ti5.pliony  orchestra  this  week  was  bom  at  Cheltenham,  England  in  1874.  j 
He  It.  of  Swedish  extraction  on  his  father's  side;  of  Engli.sh  on  his  mother's. 
The  HoJst  family  lived  in  Sweden,  when  she  was  mistress  of  the  Baltic. 
Branches  of  the  family  settled  in  Riga  and  Dantzic.  The  Hoist  family  wmi  ' 
from  Sweden  to  Russia  early  in  the  18th  century;  the  great-grandf: 
of  the  composer  arrived  in  England  about  1808.  Adolf,  the  father  of  Gu. 
made  Cheltenham  his  dwelling  place,  where  he  became  known  as  an  organ-  I 
ist  and  a  pianist. 

The  boy's  name  was  Gustavus  Theodore  von  Hoist  until  1918.  Although  I 
he  had  no  Teutonic  blood  in  his  veins,  his  offer  to  serve  in  the  educational  ; 
scheme  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  'World  War  brought 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  the  hint  that  in  consequence  of  the 
feeling  In  England  against  the  Germans,  his  aid  would  be  of  more  value  If 
his  patronymic  were  Anglicized.  He  therefore  took  legal  steps  to  omit  the 
"von"  and  changed  Gustavus  to  Gustav. 

Yet  his  compositions  are  catalogued  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  under 
tlie  head  "'Von  Hoist,"  not  the  only  instance  of  queer  cataloguing  in  the 
Brown  room.  ^ 

Adolf  Hoist  wished  his  son  to  be  a  painter,  but  the  boy  was 
bound  to  be  a  musician.  He  played  the  organ  and  was  choir  director  at 
Wyck  Rissington  in  Gloucestershire.  In  1893  he  entered  The  Royal  College 
of  Music.  London.  His  teachers  there  were  'Villiers  Stanford,  composition; 
l.'"erbert  Francis  Sharpe,  piano;  trombone.  Case;  organ,  Hoyte;  theory,  Roch- 
ctro.  In  1895  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  In  composition.  Neui'itis  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  organ  and  piano;  he  substituted  for  them  courses  in 
i  choir-training  and  the  trombone. 

Having  left  the  college  in  1898,  he  played  the  trombone  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Carl  Rosa  English  Opera  Company;  later  in  the  Scottish  Orchestra. 
In  1903  he  was  appointed  music  master  at  Edward  Allyen  School,  Duhvich 
(1903-19);  he  filled  this  position  at  Passmore  Edwards  Institute  (1904-7); 
St.  Paul's  Girls'  School  from  1905,  Morley  College  from  1907;  Reading  College, 
(1909-23).  He  has  taught  composition  in  The  Royal  College  of  Music  since 
1924.  He  made  several  journeys  to  the  East;  he  served  with  Uie  Salonika  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  In  1923  he  visited  the  United  States.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  a  long  and  important  one:  Several  operas, 
three  of  which  have  been  successfully  performed;  ballets;  orchestral  works, 
with  or  without  a  chorus  or  soloist;  chamber  music,  songs,  etc. 

He  is  known  to  the  audience  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  by  his 
/'Planets'-  and  "Ode  to  Death."  Other  works  by  him,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  have  been  performed  in  Boston. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ^   

:,rnest  ScheUing,  assisted  by  members  1  P'\°"''J"^-.  Miss  Hess's  audience  was  as 

I  enthusiast;  5  as  ever.    There  were  en- 

S.  S. 


^  the   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  |  goygg 
.  'e  hU  first  concert  (eighth  season) 
;  children  yesterday  morning  in  Jor- 
n  hall. 
olf-Ferrari, 

Suzanne."  Bach-Bachrich,  Gavotte 
om  Sonata  In  E  major  for  violin, 
r.eg,  -  Peer  Gynt"  Suite  No.  1.  Gla- 
jimov.  Chant  du  menestrel  for  vioion- 
ello  (Alfred  Zighera).  An  amusing 
Perpetual  Movement"  and  Rossini's 
nerture  to  "William  Tell,"  The  pro- 
ram  notes,  clear  and  sensible,  were  the 
ork  of  Lee  Palfrey,  who  recoivcd  last 
car  a  medal  for  the  book  of  programs, 
he  song  for  the  morning  was  "The 
ten  of  Harlech." 

Mr.  Schelling's  chief  subject  was  the 
oioncello,  with  an  account  of  its  pred- 
essor,  the  viola  da  gamba.  He  spoke 
>3ut  the  chests  of  viols  that  were  in 
iglish  households  in  the  days  when 
ei-y  one  W..3  expected  to  play  or  sing; 
■.len  if  a  neighbor  dropped  in,  he  took 
rt  in  the  music.  Now,  he  said,  if  a 
.iltor  entered  one  of  our  houses,  he 
£  invited  to  play  bridge  or  backgam- 
m,  or — here  Mr.  So' 
.s  evident — the  rad 
•  the  way,  if  any  girl  wishes  to  aS' 
nish  Mr.  Schelling  by  knowledge  dls- 
,'ayfd  in  her  notebook,  she  should  read 
eiald  R.  Hayes's  volume,  "'Viols  and 
ithcr    Bowed    Instruments,"   in  the 
?ries.  "Musical  Instruments  and  Their 
lu.sic;  1500-1750,"  published : last  year 
/  I  he  Oxford  University  Press. 
RoE.sinl's  overture  led  Mr.  Schelling 
relate  the  story  of  William  Tell.  He 
\\  not  dampen  the  children's  enthusl- 
\i  by  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the 
'  liliar  story  of  the  son  and  the  apple 
;,iis  head  is  purely  legendary;  but  he 


There  will  be  an  unusual  concert  at  the  Hotel  Statler  next  Wednesday 
night  at  8:15  o'clock,  by  the  Yoshida  Trio.  Mr.  Seifu  Yoshida  will  play  the 
shakuhachi  (bamboo  flute) ;  Madame  Yoshida  the  koto  (B  string  harp)  and 
shamLsen  (three-string  guitar),  Mr.  Tomiko  Chiba,  will  play  the  koto  and 
sing.  Miss  Mitsumi  Bando,  now  added  to  the  Trio,  will  dance  in  the  "pure 
Japanese  classical  style"  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  by  the  Trio. 

The  bamboo  flute  has  been  used  in  Japan  for  more  than  a  thousand 
jears.  It  has  five  holes,  but  a  wide  range  of  tones.  The  shamisen  is  also 
Old.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  banjo,  but  of  a  more  delicate  tone.  It  is  a  favorite 
household  instrument  in  Japan.  The  koto  reminds  one  of  the  harp.  Tile 
body  is  formed  of  a  large  piece  of  paulownia  wood,  a  support  for  the  silk 
s;rings  "This  instrument  was  created  more  than  2000  years  ago.  It  is 
played  alone  or  for  accompaniment;  frequently  in  duets  with  the  bamboo 
flute." 


"The  artists  coming  to  this  country  on  the  invitation  of  the  Pro-Musica, 
Inc.,  of  America,"  are  considered  the  most  excellent  players  of  the  Japanese 
musical  circles.  "Seifu  Yoshida  is  the  outstanding  virtuoso  of  the  Japanese  : 
flute  for  which  instrument  he  has  many  compositions  to  his  credit.  On  the  j 
occasion  of  the  international  radio  program  on  Christmas,  1930,  they  were  I 
chosen  to  broadcast  Japanese  m^usic— the  success  of  the  performance  is  cer-  ! 
tainly  n6t  yefc  forgotten  in  America."  I 
The  music  played  next  Wednesday  will  be  purely  Japanese.  The  com-  ' 


posers  represented  will  be  Mr.  Yoshida,  Yatsuhashi  (1500,  a  virtuoso  on  the  ' 
koto),  Mr.  Miyagi,  a  blind  musician,  regarded  as  the  best  koto  player  of  the  i 
pvesent  day.  The  dances  will  be  the  Hatsudayori  expressing  joy  at  the  first  ' 
The  program  was  as  follows:  pp,Y^ivrFRT<^  OF  THE  WEEK  ^"'"^"^  °^  cherry  blossoms;  the  Itako-Deshima,  a  folk  song  and  dance,  and 
m,  Overture  to  ■'The_Secret    '-^^,^^day  "Shony  haU,  3:30  P.  M.|t*°  classical  dances,  from  old  Japanese  in  dramas. 

Albert  Spalding,  violinist.  See  specialj  ^^^^^..^  Karg-Elert.  who  wilFpl^tlie^organ  in  Jordan  Hall  tomorrow  ' 
^  Boston  Art  Club,  150  Newbury  street,pight,  was  born  in  Oberndorf-on-Neckar  in  1879.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  ■ 
3:30  P.  M.  Boston  Flute  Players  Club.  Conservatory,  taught  elsewhere,  but  returned  to  Leipzig  in  1919  as  instructor  ' 
?%'^°\frn^-^  ^o°f^  Raymond composition,  etc.  "He  is  a  devotee  of  tone-impressionism."  He  is  a  ; 

Altad  bass^n  Jesu^  Maria  Sanroma.  voluminous  composer  for  the  organ,  orchestra,  chamber,  church  and  has 
uiano.'  Rulon  Robinson,  tenor.    Tele-  written  songs. 

mann,  trio,  C  minor  for  flute,  oboe,   

bassoon,  harpischord.  Alex  Tcherepnm,  A  sonata  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon  by  -Vittorio  Rietti,  will  be  played  ' 
Kammerkonzert  in  D  major  op.  33  for  \t  the  concert  of  the  Flute  Players'  Club  this  alternoon  for  the  first  time  in 
ton)'  Ksron,nX  foroborand  pl°no , so  well  known  here;  his  orchestral  music  has  been 
(first' time).  Hoist,  four  songs  for  voice  neglected.  He  was  born  of  Italian  parents  at  Alexandria.  Egypt,  in  1898. 
and  violin.  Rietti,  Sonata  (1924)  for  le  studied  the  piano  and  composition  at  Milan  under  Frugatta;  later  at 
piano,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon.  (First  time  ?ome  under  Respighi. 

"  B^oston^'public  Library,  8  P.  M.  Bos-  Alexander  Tcherepnin,  who  will  be  represented  at  this  concert  by  a 
ton  Jewish  Choral  Society,  Prof.  S.  concerto  lor  flute,  violin  and  piano,  was  born  at  Leningrad  in  1899.  He  Is 
Braslavsky.  conductor.  son  of  Nicolas  Tcherepnin,  who  recently  visited  Boston.  Alexander  studied 

 6^...   ,     9i<iS°;'*^,^f"P^^i!?®^ZIl^al'^^''^  Liadov,  Sokolov  and  Mme.  Essipov.   He  made  Paris 

!o*:^"fu'rn'^^'on'(phfntasK^^^^^^^^^  '^'j''''''  -^^^-^^  there  as  a  pianist  and  a  composer. 


solo.  Barcarolle,  Dvorak,  Dumky,  Ta- 
renghi,  Serenata. 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M.  Bear 
Redden,  tenor;  Alice  Redden,  accom- 
panist. 

Monday:   Zero   Marlborough  street, 
8:30,  Berkshire  Playhouse  Trio;  8:30  E; 
M.  Beethoven,  Trio  E  flat  major,  op.  1,  ■ 
No.  1,  Bloch,  Three  Nocturnes.  Brahms, 
Trio,  op.  101. 

Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  The  Musical 
Guild  of  Boston  presents  Paulme  Banis- 
ter, soprano,  and  Richard  Moulton,  pi- 
anist. Songs  byScarlatti,  Donaudy,Mosz- 
kowski,  Brahms,  Schumaiin,  Charpen- 
Dubois.  Stearns,  Bemberg,  Loewe, 


Harrison,  Wilson.  Piano  pieces  by  Bach,  1 
Paradisi,  Mozart,  Couperin.  MacDowell,  | 
Mompou,  Debussy,  Pittaluga,  Turina-  , 
toch.  ; 

Emmanuel  Church,  15  Newburv  strset.  1 
8:30  P.  M.  Bach  Cantata  Club.  My.  I 
I  Woodworth,  conductor.  Cantata  iJU, 
Christus  der  1st  mein  Leben.  Cantata  85, 
tenor  aria,  Seht  was  die  Llebe  thut. 
(Stcuart  Wilson.)  Cantata  34,  O  ewiges 
Fcuer. 

I    Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Slgfrid  Karg- 
I  Elert,  organist,  under  the  auspices  of 
'  the  New  England  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Orsani.sts. 


Boston  Public  Library,  Boylston  street 
entrance,  5:15  P.  M.  Dorothy  Tremble 
Moyer,  lecturer  on  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Tosca." 

Tuesday:  Boston  Public  Llbrai-y,  Boyl- 
f  ston  street  entrance.  Prof.  Joiin  Mar- 
shall, lecturer  on  "Boris  Gudunov"  and 
"Carmen." 

Wednesday:  Statler  Hotel  Ballroom 
8:15  P.  M.  Yoshida  trio  (Tomiko  Chiba 
Mme.  Yoshida,  Seifu  Yoshida.)  Music 
by  Yoshida,  Yatsuhashi,  Miyagi.  See 
special  notice. 

Hotel  Statler  ballroom,  11  A.  M.  n't- 
Paderewski  will  play.  Third  morniii.t; 
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The  Ttieatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Whatever  Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  brilliant  wife  may  say  of  the  cha:^^*^rs 
in  thi  play.  "Tl.e  Good  Companions"-now  playing  at  the  Sh-^^^^^^^;^ 
hey  fini  hem  the  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  as  they  aPPe-ed Jo  the 
Feiusons  in  the  novel,  they  must  admit  that  Mr.  ^^^^f^y^^^'^'^ZT^^^ 
caSht.  U.at  the  comedians  move  and  talk  in  an  md^sputably  ^^^^^^ 
Zpnev.  .Miss  T.anfs  mou>r  car  is  also  English;  it  and  Jobys  rattle-trap 

—  Characters  in  the  play-this  vo.l  _ 
_is  Morton  Mitcham.  the  type  of  actor  who  in  many  novels  and  sta^e  ^ec  s 
.iways  excites  laughter  or  pity,  often  both.  Did  Mitcham  "^"^  ^^^^J 
tl.e  iorld  four  times-he  even  extended  the  number  to  five  m  h.s  ^^^^^^^^^ 
VvL  h-  merely  a  blow-hard,  a  gas  bag?  Wa.  he  formerly  an  actor  who 
was      iHcicio-  ..v,.,^..9   There  were  moments  last  Monda> 

commanded  respect,  or  a  mere  'ham  ?   There  were  m 
right  v-hen  in  make-up.  face.  hair,  mouthing,  he  reminded  one  o  S  Henxv 
imng    The  audience  regretted  Mitchams  temporary  withdrawals  from  the  , 
<y;ene;  welcomed  his  return. 

for  examole    There  was  a  "Gil  Bias:  At  17.  25.  !)^,    m  "vc 

i  "gS  B1„,  or  th.  BO,  ot  S»tll..„e-;  also,  "Y.uthM  Days  ol  O.l  Bla^ 

W  P.ays  .«e  only  scene.  In  Le  Sage's  no^U 

crto.  .  late  m  the  .8th  «"."y^»  —  J.  Ip^Talso  In 

The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random  and  His  Friena  oir*iJ  , 
^  itlh  century.   These  plays  were  short-lived  and  were  soon  only  m  the 

"'tome  down  to  more  modern  years.   Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companicn^ 
have  ap^ared  on  the  English  and  the  mnch  stage;  perhaps  on  U.e  Ger- 
rLve  have  been  several  plays  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  figured.  One 
man.  There  nave  hardly  be  called  a  play, 

^-as  seen  in  Boston  not  many  years  ago.   It  could  naraiy 
nor  was  it  pecuniarUy  successfuL  ^ 

Many  dramatists  have  laid  ^^-f-'S"  wi'^ft^Ms^o^^^^ 
by  Bickens,  Thackeray^  Wilkie^Co^^^^^^ 

could      drawn  ^P^/ ^^^ir  "d^Urfr^m  S  Poorest  novels, 

'nard  tSc  '  ■•T^e  Mystery  Of  Edwin  Drood"  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
prti^rsuW":  th^e  sto^y  was  SL"' S 

^ve  plays  bearing  the  title  of  the  novel     OJ^^^^^re^nore  so  than  "David 

that  great  romantic  actor.  Charles  Fechter,  shone. 

There  were  at  least  three  "^^^^^^ps."  and  ^aarie  arranged  a  scene 

Crocker  adapted  his  "Beatrix"  from  the  novel. 

"   in  more  recent  years  adapte^I^F^  have  been  furiously  busy.  There 
13  not  space  here  for  even  a  short  hst. 

KLraX'^w'^.X-SeaSYJil 

peoples  the  name  Kreutzberg"  <a  single  line  ^"f ^^^ern  dance  "  His 
Wmous  with  the  poetry,  -^-^^^^L^^l^^Ze  l 
hands  "Sing,  weep,  dance,  or  brood.  They  have  a  ite  _oi  m  . 

^,^^S^yirS.re^;Sef  wS;;  :r  the  SiiJ.  ot  pure  im. 

-"SrrareloS  tZTicente  —  who.^th  h. 
at  symphony  hall  on  Wesdnesday  ejenmg.  Jan.  27  is  ^he^^orld  s 
Male  Spanish  Dancer."    Why  limit  ^irn  to  Spain?    P(^s«b^^^^  b 
is  by  himself  a  whole  Spain"       ;vell  as    an         "f^^^"  J^i^,  .^cording 
Nothing  is  said  about  his  hands,  but  the  music  of  his 

by  phonograph."  c„blimelv  seductive,  he  is  both  the 

involuntarily,  into  the  whirl  of  ^is  em°tion_  •  ^^.^^ 

'■Voluptuousness  and  reUgious  fervor.     This  ^  , 

lady  whose  epitaph  told  the  world  that  she  was    bland  passionate  and 

Seply  religious,  '  adding  that  she  V^^^^^^J^}^  Seds  nervousness  and 
Even  Escudcro's  legs  cut  rhythmic  figures.     He  sneoh 

orchestra  in  his  shoes,  magnificently  P^^-^^^^y^^L^  the  rn^d  of  an  a^^ 
S\ai»ldean-Assyrian  civilization.   In       ^  ^"'^ecr  A^ 

li  dances  transmit  sensuality  sublimated  by  his  harsh,  cold  mtellect  Al 
!.^yfi  seems  to  reveal  the  intense  physical  attraction  of  one  who  is  co.i- 

^-Kfiiff  "':s\T— y  delegate  at  a  political  convention  in  Buffalo 
snouSd  after  a  speech  in  whic'h  the  shade  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  invoked. 


Mr.  Walter  Hackett.  a  dramatisi  -born  in  California  in  1876,  but  Uving  ! 
in  London,  the  author  of  plays  that  llave  been  enjoyed  here,  as  "It  Pays  to  . 
Advertise"  <with  Mr.  Megrue)  "Ambr(j&e  Appleton's  Adventure"  has  a  griev- 
ance: He  WTOte  to  the  Observer  of  i<Dndon:  I 
"I  notice  a  curious  habit  on  the  fijirt  of  some  English  dramatic  critics  ; 
which  as  a  playwright  I  object  to.       A  ,       ^      »  ' 

"When  an  eminent  dramatic  critic  flame  to  England  recently,  and  wrote  , 
for  the  English  press  as  a  guest,  he  acofesed  his  EnglLsh  confreres  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  acting  and  Ignoriiig  the  play;  and  then  proceeded  to 

do  that  himself.  .  , 

"In  any  case,  he  was  a  little  out.  -Our  critics  don't  ignore  the  play. 
I  heir  curious  habit  is  to  say  what  a  rotten  time  they  had  last  night,  and 
nut  it  all  down  to  the  dramatist.  •  i 

"And  I  protest.   Actors  are  not  always  right,  playwrights  are  not  always  | 
wrong.   The  play  does  sometimes  fail  because  eminent  actors  haven't  a  blue  j 
idea  what  the  author  means,  and  won  t  or  can't  be  told.   But  the  critics 
won't  hRve  that.  ^  „    ^  i 

"Of  course  I  know  why.  You  need  to  be  a  very  acute  critic  to  tell  when  r 
the  Acting  and  when  the  playwright  has  failed.  All  that  most  of  them  know  I 
ia  that  the  thing  has  not  got  over.  In  which  case  they  feel  safer  to  go  tor; 
ta«  arfematist.  Why?  Because  the  public  which  reads  their  notices  knows 
aod'admires  actors,  and  often  is  not  at  all  definitely  aware  that  such  a  per-  ^ 
SOR  'is  the  author  exists. 

rcr"I  don't  at  all  .suggest  that  critics  are  too  gentle  with  actors.  My  point 
ir3tha:  the  empha.sis  of  censure  is  wrong,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  cratt 
of  playwrighting  in  England  suffers  as  a  consequence."  ^ 


TUexsse  brought  before  the  Dunkirk  tribunal  should  be  of  interest  in, 
this  cs«#i-y.  Has  a  theatre  manager  the  right  to  shut  out  persons  who 
have  paid  for  seats,  on  refunding  the  sum  they  have  paid? 

During  a  wait  in  a  performance  at  the  Dunkirk  Municipal  Theatre,  the 
manager,'  visiting  a  cafe  near  by,  heard  two  spectators  roasting  the 
performance.  They  had  taken  seats  in  a  box  and  were  proclaiming  loudly 
that  they  were  not  getting  their  money's  worth. 

'  -The'  manager  walked  over  to  their  table  and.  without  entering  into 
£.ny  Tliscussion,  handed  back  to  them  the  price  of  their  seats.    'When  the 
two  dissatisfied  spectators  returned  to  the  theatre  they  found  then:  box 
had  been,  locked  on  the  manager's  orders  and  they  were  invited  to  leave 
the  place!   They  were  indignant  at  this  swift  decision,  which  appeared  to 
them  an  infringement  of  the  spectators'  right  of  criticism.    So  they  sued 
the  mtoager.   They  claimed  that  since  they  had  paid  for  the  seats  they 
were  entitled  to  retain  them  thi-oughout  the  performance  and  were  not 
pre^red  to  accept  a  return  of  the  money  paid.  >■ 
.'•The  tribunal  has  dismissed  the  case,  and  the  spectators  have  now"^ 
ioaged  An  appeal.   Another  court  is  to  decide  in  February  whether  criticismj 
may  :be  followed  by  expulsion,  even  when  the  entrance  money  is  returned.  | 

A  company  of  amateur  actors  which  had  been  having  a  lot  of  troubM 
with  ajackadaisical  city  man  (writes  a  conespondent)  recently  resorted 
to  str^^gy  with  conspicuous  success.  This  fellow  was  fired  at  by  a  burglarj 
ih  the  play,  and  had  to  exclaim  "My  God!  He  has  shot  me!"  Maddened 
by  his -  urbanely  convei-sational  tone,  the  producer  told  the  property  man^ 
to  slip  a  nice  ripe  loganberry,  from  a  tin  procured  and  opened  for  the. 
purpose,  Jnto  the  revolver. 

'  NOW  we'll  have  that  bit  again.  Mr.  X!'  said  the  producer.  , 
"Bang!"  went  the  revolver. 
.  "My  God!  He  has  shot  me!"  pohtely  remarked  the  victim.  As  he 
sooke  he  felt  that  the  hand  he  had  placed  on  his  shirt  front  was  wet.  Ha 
glanced  down  and  saw  a  red  splash.  He  gazed  for  a  stricken  moment  at^ 
his  encrimsoned  hand.  Then  he  shouted  across  the  footlights:  , 
"My  God!   He  HAS  shot  me!"— wid  iainted.-Manchester  Guardian. 


for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
otliool  ol  occupational  Therapy.  See 
special  notice. 

George  W.  Brown  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Harrison  Keller,  violinist;  J.  M.  Son- 
roma,  pianist.  Music  by  Beethoven  and 
Chausson.  ^ 
Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  MacDowell 
Club  orchestral.  Arthur  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor. Stoessel.  Antique  Suite,  Handel- 
Casadesus.  'Viola  concerto  (Anna  Gold- 
en). Beethoven,  Wellington's  Victory 
or  the  Battle  of  Vitoria.  A  group  of 
vocal    numbers    for    the  MacDowell 
chorus.  ^ 

Fridav:  Sjinphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Gust  a  v 
Hoist,  guest  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tice. ^   ,  ^ 

Boston  Public  Library,  Boylston 
street  entrance.  5:15  P.  M.  Prof.  Leo 
Rich  Lewis,  lecturer,  on  "Parsifal." 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  JosepMhe  Su- 
bino,  coloratura  soprano,  a  Boston  girl 
who  has  been  singing  in  opera  in  Italy. 
An  orchestra  of  12  players  will  assist. 

Saturday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
cert. Mr.  Hc'.st.  conductor. 


ALBERT  SP.\LDING 
Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  Perfonned 
the  following  program  "L  Sympnony 
hall  yesterday  afternoon:  Brahms^  So 
nata  in  D  minor,  Op.  108,  Max  Ktgci, 
i^nata  in  A  miAor  (for  violin  alone)  , 
op.  91:  Chausson,  Poeme;  Webei,  Ronao 
Brillante;  Pilati,  prelude  on  old  Ital  an  , 
fhemes;  Faure,  Elegie;  Debussy-  M^n- 
Vtrels-    Debussv-Hartmann,    'The  Gin 
^'^h  the  Flaxen  Hair;  Sarasatc.  ^apa- 
teado     The  accompanist  wai  Anme 
TiPn<^st    whose  superiative  qualities— 
Stic   sympathetic  and  imaginative 
?ideSrve  more  detaUed  commendation 
than  is  possible  here.  . 

Mr.  Spalding's  playmg  did  not  dis- 
appoint his  achnirers.  As  ^^^er.  it  com- 
bmed  a  noble  virility  ^'th  a  se^^^sit«e 

feelin-  for  the  moods  o^'""^*^^?"^<.i,ed 
contom-.-^  of  its  phrases;  it  reconcuca 


'  \iibrrant  verve; 
it  axoi^.cci  iiii^  cpr.>)*r.c  extremes  of  ex- 
cessive impersonality  and  too  lavish 
emotionali.sm.  His  tone  had  a  lumin- 
ous clarity,  warmth  and  breadth  upon 
occasion  exquisite  delicacy  where  this 
quality  was  appropriate,  an  underlying 
firmness  at  all  times.  It  left  an  ir» 
resistible  impression  of  buoyant,  resili- 
ent strength  and  vivacity. 

Pianist  and  violinist  collaborated  to. 
give  an  intelligently  planned  interpre- 
tation of  Brahms's  D  minor  sonata  that 
caught  admir.^bly  the  spirit  of  the 
work — the  moody  strength  of  the  first 
movement,  the  calm,  meditative  beauty 
of  the  second,  the  airy,  capricious  light- 
ness and  grace  of  the  third,  the  savage 
energy  of  the  last.  Max  Reger's  unac- 
companied sonata,  composed  in  almost 
slavish  Imitation  of  Bach,  showed  great 
skill  in  writing — often  contrapuntally 
— for  the  solo  instrument.  But  as  music 
the  sonata  had  little  inspiration  or 
originality;  iis  lively,  strongly-rhythmed 
quick  moven:ont«  were  the  most  pifas- 
ing.  It  was,  of  cour.se,  a  sc\ere  test  of 
good  violin- playing,  and  Mr.  Spalding 
came  througii  triumphantly,  elegantly, 
playing  always  with  beautiful  lucidity 
and  completr  ease.  .Xmong  other  proofs 
of  Mr.  Spa;  ■•  -  <  '-.Stic  versatility 
were  a  delic.  ive.  finely  im- 

aginative    rs  of  Chausson's 

"Poeme"  and  a  pti.oimance  of  Sara- 
sate's  "Zapateado"  ihat  was  sparkling 
ly  Hispanic  and  a  truimpt  of  neat  vir- 
tuosity. Weber's  Rondo  BrilUante.  lately 
resuscitated  by  pianists,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  is  a  bore— by  whomever 
played. 

The  a:'.dience,  regrettably  small,  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  and  received  en- 
cores. S.  S. 


r  s  nf 

irrine  o     v;,i^  u. 

lie.  ir.i'.i. 

!•  Bolp.vn. 

no   the  Tower  ef  London,  May  JO. 


of   Hampton  Court, 


al  of  Ann  at  Boches- 

■  .Tk,  ilurinr  ■  royal  prorress, 

■  Parr. 

■.  Whitehall.  Jan.  26,  1.'547. 
lia  Otis  Skinner,  already  known 
'city  through  her  programs  of 
or  sketches,  returned  last  eve- 
present  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre 
St  ambitious  of  her  undertak- 
rhe  Wives  of  Henry  VIU."  Pre- 
oy  a  group  of  familiar  pieces, 
rios  of  six  pictures,  comic,  dra- 
nd  tragic,  proved  to  (je  hy  far 
|jst  noteworthy  and  striking  of- 
on  the  program.    Already  Miss 
•r  has  acted  them  in  London,  has 
led  with  them  for  weeks  in  New 
Here  they  will  be  shown  dur- 
■ils  week  at  five  more  perform- 


'i  actress's  undertaking  was  an  am- 
is one,  and  the  large  measure  of 
sss  that  has  crowned  her  efforts 
i  witness  not  only  to  her  study  of 
characters  of  the  six  queens,  set 
.1  in  the  old  rhyme  as,  "One  died. 
Survived,  Two  Divorced,  Two  Be- 
ded,"  but  also  to  her  imagination 
I  to  her  ability  to  set  forth  so  much 
so  brief  a  space.    With  no  back- 
jund  but  a  curtain,  no  furniture  but 
chair  or  a  bench,  she  conveyed  to 
latisfactory  degree  the  characters  and 
rroundings  of  the  women  in  her  gal- 
y.    Her  costiunes  are  sumptuously 
utiful,  seemingly  drawn  from  Tudor 
trait.s,  and  she  adds  further  veri- 


A  moderately  .  stery 

play  is  "The  Serrn  wiui. current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Keith-Boston 
Theatre.  Once  more,  the  ponce  go  off 
on  the  wrong  trail,  once  more  ttie  crime 
is  solved  by  an  innocent  bvstandcr,  once 
more,  the  spectator  learns  that  the 
safest  procedure  is  always  to  suspect  the 
charartrr  who  has  the  soundest  alibi. 
Finally,  as  is  so  often  the  ca.se,  that 
same  spectator  is  left  wondering  about 
certain  discrepancies  in  plot  and  action 


Houi.uiu,  uiio  all  ill"  vviu-  iia.s  kivvii  the 
most  amusing  perlormance  in  the  en- 
tire cast  has  to  receive  a  white  paste 
which  the  text  calls  llmburger  cheese 
niil  m  the  face.  For  that  indignity  Mr 
fpHx  should  have  tucked  an  extra  hun- 
dred in  her  pay  envelope. 

A  companion  feature  on  the  screen  Is 
a  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive 
sories  of  shots  of  the  Notre  Dame- 
Southern    California    football  game 


and  certain  matters  left  unexplained  at  !,  P'ayod  in  the  Notre  Dame  stadium  last 
the  final  curtain.    Not  too  much  in-    I  November,  showing  aimost  nlav-bv-nlav 


curtain.  Not  too  much  in 
genuity  went  into  the  contriving  of  this 
screen  play,  which  is  credited,  in  an 
earlier  form,  with  having  been  a  novel 
by  Samuel  Spewack;  entitled:  "Murder 
in  a  Gilded  Cage."  Those  who  know 
their  crime  stories  will  probably  guess 
the  murderer  before  the  police  do  and 
that  without  putting  an  undue  strain 
on  their  minds,  but  the  film  is  reason- 
aWy  entertaining  and  the  acUng  good 
Herbert  Polsom,  a  wealthy  Don  Juan, 
IS  found  shot  in  his  apartment  just  after 
a  young  girl  had  leaped  from  the  win- 
dow and  been  killed.  There  were  sev- 
eral suspects.  Arthur  Jones,  nicknamed 
Casey,  was  found  in  the  building  hat- 
less  and  brandishing  a  revolver.  Tiie 
dead  girl  was  his  young  sister,  and  Fol- 
som  died  murmuring  "Casey,"  or  so  it 
seemed.  There  was  Folsom's  thick- 
witted  ex-valet,  Gunner,  whose  criminal 
record  and  previous  threats  put  him  in 
the  danger  zone.  During  the  investiga- 
tion, in  came  Lewis  Leroy,  lover  of  Mrs. 
■f^o'som,  but  provided  with  an  air-tight 
alibi.  To  add  to  the  mystery  Larson 
the  Swedish  janitor,  is  killed  in  the 
darkness  as  he  was  about  to  make  an  im- 
portant revelation,  and  the  gun  was 
foiind  m  the  hand  of  Folsom's  pet 
chimpanzee.  It  was  getting  more  and 
more  involved  and  things  looked  worse 


exactly  what  happened  in  that  en- 
counter. Every  football  enthusiast  here- 
abouts should  find  this  an  interesting 
spectacle.  W  E  G 


SCRAPBOOK  AS  MIRROR 


......v..  fP'^  worse  for  Arthur,  when  Lois  Mar- 

litude  by  her  appropriate  use  of  for-  rf  •  l'y«d  on  the  floor  below,  and 
languages:  Spanish  for  Catherine  '  .  ^^l^gged  into  the  impromptu 

court  of  justice  by  an  officious  police- 
man, took  a  hand,  for  despite  her 
nuny  and  frivolous  exterior,  she  had 
an  inquisitive  mind.  Did  she  get  her 
man?  She  did,  but  there's  no  need  of 
telling  who  he  was  nor  why  the  word 
Casey  meant  something  quite  dififerent. 
Una  Merkle,  blonde,  kittenish,  shrewd 

f^f-  i^'ri'^TH.^'  ^^^^^  a  satisfactory 
Lois  abetted  by  William  Collier,  Jr  as 
Arthur,  by  Pui-nell  Pratt  as  a  rather 
human  police  inspector,  by  Ralph  Har- 
as  Leroy,  and  Clyde  Cook,  as  Lar- 
son. The  clever  chimpanzee  also  de- 
serves a  mention. 

Eva  Puck  and  Sam  White,  vaudeville 
headlmers,  offer  "Bits  of  Their  Hits  '• 
E.  L.  H. 


_^  agon,  French  for  Anne  Boleyn  and 
/lan  for  Anne  of  Cleves, 
therine  of  Aragon  is  the  first  In 
r.   Miss  Skinner  shows  her  in  1525 
n  she  was  already  suffering  froir. 
husband's  neglect  and  aware  of  his 
on  with  Anne  Boyleyn.   Too  young, 
portray  Catherine's  dignified  ma- 
ty, she  sets  forth  simply  and  sin- 
ely  the  pride  and  the  wounded  af-^ 
ion  of  a  devoted  and  mistreated* 
man.    The  sketch  of  Anne  Boleyn,! 
haps  the  most  striking  of  all,  shows 
terrified  girl  In  the  tower  on  the 
rning  of  her  execution.  Young,  love- 
and  forlorn,  her  thick  brown  hair 
e  upon  her  shoulders  —  for  the 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Stepping  Sisters" 

atcr  convenience  of  the  executioner  '  |f>'"s^nX''!™°«he''piw*of^?^ 
1  CalaU— making   her   frightened  fel7ea\Ah/%^?J'.ff^^ 
.  about  Anne  Sans-Tete  and  dart-  o^^^r^.^  %!.  '\9l'o°"drr»'b?'^ev'n;^"ir 
.•suddenly  to  the  pitiful  thought  that      .'i^;!  «,"<^„.r,';f'<''i''''',  ^f'  'K*  Fox  Film  Cor- » 
neck  was  a  small  one  and  therefore  mI's  Ram'pl    "'^  foHowingr  cast:  P 
would  not  suffer  long.  Miss  Skinner  La  Marr  . .  Minnl®  Gombe''i'i  " 

forth  a  most  moving  and  tragic /^l?^;^'-^;-;;^'''^''^- ■  wi 

are.     Jane  l^ymour.   passive  over-  hvarren   Tr»n,aine.  . .  . .  V.   .  H„wa.-rt  Ph^ 

pd,  patient  and  well-meaning,  suf- K^^k  caiieton  stanw  smith 

I  comparison,  perhaps,  vet  the  M™'''mmain'f.°°"'".''.V.\\V.^!':^fe?-'  ^^ijl^ 


comparison,  perhaps,  yet  the 
ctator  feels  both  sympathy  and  pity 
thi.s  simple  girl,  so  eager  to  please, 
ut  to  die  in  giving  birth  to  Edward 
Anne  of  Cleves,  a  jolly,  talkative 
ll,  chattering  Germany  and  broken 
glish,  bashful  in  her  expectation  of 
■eting  Henry  and  bewildered  by  his 
Ideness  in  leaving  her  abruptly,  is 
cellently  done.  Next,  Katheryn  How- 
a,  carelessly  brought  up,  loathing  her 
ierly  husband  and  seeking  consolation 
a  younger  man:  here  Miss  Skinner 
d  less  to  go  on,  yet  she  suggested  with 
nsidcrable  skill  the  girl's  petu- 
iit  di.-staste,  ecstatic  happiness  witli 
ilpeppcr,  and  utter 
mmoned  by  Cranmer 


Mrs, 
Jfipson 


No7ma  Ramsey: !  i  I':":  i ;  i : ! ; ;  isa^bar 


ing.  Last  came  Katherine  Parr,  pa- 
nt, middle-aged  and  wise,  sitting  be- 
ie  her  dying  husband,  listening  ^  his 
vings  about  his  dead  wives. 
The  other  pieces  that  make  up  the 
st  half  of  the  program  are  well 
lown.  "Monte  Carlo,"  the  picture  of 
e  old  woman,  palsied  and  fretful,  whc 
IS  been  trying  for  30  years  to  perfect  », 
stem:  and  "Motoring  in  the  '90's,"  S!, 
ost  diverting  sketch  are  the  besthl 
!unday  Driving"  is  not  over  success-!*^ 
1,  but  the  lad:  explorer  and  the 
merican  girl  on  the  eve  of  departure 
om  Paris  are  still  amusing.  To  suff' 
here  Is  varied,  intelligent  anc) 
riking  entertainment,  something  tc: 
mmand  attention  and  success, 

E.  L.  H. 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

•e  Secret  Witness" 


ra  Weeks 

Life  is  not  always  kind  to  those  who 
have    good    jobs    in    the  Hollywood 
studios.    There  come  moments  when 
fate  becomes  a  cruel  master,  when  ex- 
cellent players  by  some  sardonic  freak 
of  circumstances  are  compelled  to  for- 
get that  only  recently  they  have  created 
this  or  that  admirable  characterization, 
and  to  give  their  time  and  efforts  to 
something  which  drifted  into  the  wrong 
hands  but  must  be  salvaged  if  possible 
™.„i,  'Stepping  Sisters"  is  one  of  those  things 
terror    wher]  ^  ^  ^'^^^  P'*y  ^*  fooled  every  one  by 
to  go  to  the  f 


rppn  rr. 

Gllrlr.l" 

fr.llov.iiiu 

Martin  , 
iiir  .lonee. 


r!i3ma  adapt"'!  by  Sam- 
novel.    "Murder  in 
led  by  Thornton  Free- 
Warner  Brothers  with 

 Una  Merkle 

 VFilliam  Collier.  Jr. 

^  -     ■   Zasu  Pitts 

I.   McGowan   Purnell  Pratt 

=."n   Clyde  Cook 

IS  Leroy  Ralph  Haroldc 

■  •  ,  •      ■  •  •  .lune  C'lvde 

'  '        ■  '  .  Rita  LaRoy 

'  Hooper  Atr'hley 

'  .  .Paul  Hurst 

■  Hat  Pendleton 
.reta  Grandetedt 


holding  on  to  existence  months  after 
the  reviewers  had  forgotten  that  it  ever 
had  an  opening.  It  even  got  by  in 
Boston,  for  a  week  or  two,  thanks  to 
the  spirited  teamwork  of  Theresa  Max- 
well   Conover,    Helen    Raymond  and 

bur- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  New  Yorker  has  published  albums  of  its 
illustrations.  A  selection  of  articles  contributed 
to  it  is  now  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc,  The  title  is  "The  New  Yorker 
Scrapbook." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  social  and  political 
history  of  England  is  in  the  volumes  of  Punch 
from  the  year  of  its  first  ^ue.  It  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  a  humorous  and  satirical 
periodical  mirrors  the  social  life  of  the  years. 
The  change  in  tone  from  that  of  Vanity  Fair, 
killed  by  the  civil  war,  to  that  of  the  New 
Yorker,  is  striking. 

The  staft  of  Vanity  Fair  was  a  brilliant  one; 
its  contributors  were  men  of  note:  Leland,  Al- 
drich,  Winter,  George  Arnold,  "Artemus  Ward, ' 
Shanly,  were  among  them.  There  was  a  literary 
flcvor,  that  was  recognized  by  even  the  then 
rather  priggish  Atlantic  Monthly  in  a  laudatory 
article.  Satire  could  be  bitter;  there  was  free 
speech  in  the  discussion  of  politics  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  the  foibles  and  fasliions  of 
women  were  gently  treated  in  picture  and 
prose,  but  there  was  -lever  a  jest  about' sexual 
relations,  never  a  discussion  of  them.  "Sex"  was 
not  printed  in  capital  letters;  it  was  not  a 
weekly  theme. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Life  in  its  early 
and  brilliant  years.  Keppler  was  daring  in  the 
cartoons  in  Puck;  he  and  H.  C.  Bunner,  the 
editor,  waged  war  against  shams  in  politics,  the 
church;  against  snobbery;  cartoons  and  text 
were  often  vitriolic;  there  never  were  any  sly 
allusions  to  sexual  problems,  loose  living;  not 
that  they  were  wholly  ignored;  some  of  Joseph 
Keppler's  cartoons,  thought  audacious  at  the 
time,  were,  indeed,  bold,  but  they  were  directed 
against  recognized  and  gross  evils.  There  was 
no  whispering  in  the  text;  no  snickering  over 
corruption.  Puck  was  a  power  in  the  land  as 
long  as  Bunner  and  Keppler  lived. 

There  are  stories  and  sketches  in  the  New 
Yorker  Scrapbook  that  are  well  worthy  of  this 
preservation.  There  is  humor,  gentle  or  boister- 
ous; there  is  more  than  one  page  that  is  de- 
lightfully satirical;  but  there  is  a  freedom  in 
some  of  the  sketches  that  in  the  few  years  of 
Vanity  Fair  would  have  called  down  the  thunder 
of  pulpit  and  press;  just  as  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties  subjects  that  now  are  openly, 
often  jestingly,  treated  by  women  old  and  young 
in  their  drawing  rooms  were  taboo,  not  to  be 
mentioned  even  behind  closed  doors.  Mrs. 
Boffin,  whose  modesty  was  so  highly  respected 
by  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  was  the  arbiter  of  discussion 
and  intimate  conversation  in  houses  of  Fifth 
avenue,  in  the  suburbs,  in  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  land. 

Book-sellers  today  sometimes  recommend  a 
novel  as  "sexy"  to  an  inquiring  woman  wishing 
something  "interesting."  There  are  only  a  few 
sketches  in  this  Scrapbook  that  would  satisfy 

There  \ 

local j  is  much  that  is  wholesomely  satirical;  some 


Noice,  expiiuiis  the  couis;;  of  hw  ,  -_ 
dltlon  before  it  is  shown  on  the  screen' 
thanks  to  large  map.s  on  the  wall.  ' 

The  first  one  to  speak  is  Hurold  Me- 
Cracken.  leader  of  the  Stoll-McCi  .ickoii 
Arctic  expedition  for  the  AnviWan  Mu- 
.sfum  of  Natural  History.  His  .scrtidn  of 
film,  accompanied  by  a  riinnlns  fire  of 
comment,  show.s  pictures  of  giant  iikklso 
and  bear,  remarkably  well  photoi^rr.piiecl 
in  their  native  Alaskan  sunoiindi.iK<:' 
and  comes  to  a  climax  in  the  discoverv 
or  Stone  age  Aleutian  mummies  He 
is  followed  by  Eugene  Lamb,  who  .shows 
pictures  of  his  travels  through  Tibet 
,  and  China  and  illustrates  the  method.t 
by  which  monkeys  and  leopards  are 
caught  alive  and  unharmed  for  future 
exhibition  in  zoos.  James  L.  Clark  the 
only  member  of  the  sextet  not  present 
at  the  banquet,  offers  some  exceedlnRlv 
interesting  shots  of  wild  life  In  Africn 
and,  thanks  to  a  long-range  camera, 
brings  the  elephants  and  lions  extraor- 
dinarily close. 

Lt.-Comdr.  Stenhouse,  who  once 
sailed  with  Shackleton,  presents  some 
.striking  views  of  wild  life  in  the  Antarc- 
tic regions,  where  for  the  most  part  the 
birds  and  anlmaU  were  so  tame  that 
he  could  walk  among  them  and  even 
play  with  them  without  arousing  their 
suspicions.  Tile  penguins  and  walrus 
were  most  interesting,  but  some  might 
prefer  the  shots  of  a  whale  hunt.  Next 
in  order  comes  a  brief  talk  by  Laurence 
M.  Gould,  second  in  command  of  Byrd's 
Antarctic  expedition.  Mr.  Gould  showed 
no  films,  but  described,  with  the  aid  of 
a  relief  map,  the  manner  in  which  he 
laid  down  supplies  at  50-mile  intervals 
in  order  that  Byrd  and  his  men,  if 
forced  down  to  or  from  the  south  pole 
should  not  lack  the  means  of  returning 
^^to  their  base  at  Little  America.  He  told 
fwith  real  regret  how  it  had  been  neces- 
isary  to  kill  a  number  of  the  dogs  to 
provide  food  for  the  rest. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
film  is  the  sixth  and  last  section,  in 
I  which  Mr.  Noice  set  forth  his  experi- 
ences among  the  Tariano  Indians,  a 
tribe  dwelling  apart  from  white  civiliza- 
tion at  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon 
They  are  a  pleasingly  healthy,  natural 
and  industrious  race,  making  no  pre- 
tence of  wearing  clothes,  as  active  in 
the  rushing  torrents  of  the  treacherous 
I  Amazon  as  on  dry  land.  They  build 
I  their  own  great  community  houses, 
storm  proof  and  rain  proof,  weave  their 
hammocks  out  of  wood  fibre,  hunt  and 
fish,  dance  and  make  merry.  A  friendly 
unsuspicious  people,  they  live  close  td 
nature  and  revel  in  that  they  are  free 
never  having  known  what  it  was  to  b3 
conquered  by  outsiders.  Their  very  in- 
accessibility seems  to  assure  them  a 
serer    '  ' 


"Delphine" 


FINE  ARTS 


A  French  sercen  eomedy  with  mtisic:  pre- 
srnted  by  Tobis  with  the  lollowine  cast: 

Colette   Alioe  Cocea 

Andre  Bornard  Henil  Garat 

P:inillnn   Drran 

nrlphine  Chavannrs   Clara  Tambour 

Ga.=ton   Chavanncs  Louvig-ny 


Grace  Huff  as  the  three  former 

i^.^e' hor  o?one°ofThem^  n^^Tiit  the  curiosity  of  this  typical  purchaser, 
and  a  mother  trying  to  crash  local  j  is  much  that  is  wholesomely  satirical 
society  and  encountering  difficulty  inj  pages  that  a^e  tenderly  and  artistically  pathetic, 
her  task    Louise  Dresser  now  has  that  yet  this  treatment  of  sex  in  i!s  free  relations 
role,  and  Lady  Chetworth-Lynde,  alias     .  i.  ^      .  , 

Queenie,  and  Rosie  La  Marr  are  playedj  mirrors  the  present  freedom  of  social  life  in 
by  Miss  Howland  and  Miss  Gombell,  many  towns  and  cities, 
part  of  the  time  in  tights,  mind  you 


Queenie,  still  fond  of  her  liquor,  has  be- 
come a  Shakespearean  reader,  haughty 
and  very  stagey,  but  Rosie  is  unchanged, 
trouper  at  heart  and  in  speech. 

The  action  hinges  on  such  simple  in- 
cidents as  a  rehearsal  and  partial  per- 
formance by  neighbors  for  a  local  char- 
ity; on  the  innocent  relations  between 
Rosie  and  Mr.  Ramsey;  and  on  on  un- 
exciting love  affair  between  Norma  Ram- 
sey and  Jack  Carleton,  a  musical  com- 
edy juvenile.  When  exposures  are  in 
order,  Mrs.  Ramsey  turns  on  her  dis- 
gusted neighbors,  tells  them  she  is 
through  with  social  pretence  and  ambi- 
tion, and  invites  all  who  have  not 
walked  out  on  her  to  a  kitchen  repast 
of  bottled  beer  and  cold  snacks.  The 
picture  closes  with  one  of  those  rare  ex- 
hibitions of  atavism  which  only  a  dance 


'  TREMONT 
•'Explorers  of  the  World" 

A  screen  record  of  explorinsr  expedilons  hy 
Harold  McCracken.  Gene  Lamb,  James  L. 
Clark  Lt.-Comclr.  J.  R.  .StenhmiFe  \''\^n-cuvc, 
M  fiould  and  Harold  Xoi.  e:  directed  b,y.  Mi. 
Noice  and  inesented  by  Raspin  Productions, 

Not  one  explorer  but  six  give  excerpts 
from  their  expeditions  in  all  corners  of 
Ihe  world  during  the  unfolding  of  "Ex- 
plorers of  the  world,"  which  opened 
yesterday  at  the  Tremont  'Thoatre. 
Under  the  direction  of  Harold  Noice— 
who  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
keep  his  material  within  bounds--the 
pictorial  records  kept  by  this  half  doz^sn 
daring  men  are  unfolded  in  a  period  of 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  explorers  are 
first  seen  seated  at  a  banquet  taoe. 
Eiich  one,  after  being  introduced  by  Mr. 


A  frohty,  lightly  amusing  trifle  Is 
"Delphine,"  current  screen  attraction^, 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Very  Gallit 
and  usually  artificial,  it  is  nevertheles; 
frequently  amusing  and  unlikely  to  of- 
fend any  save  the  incurable  prude.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  plot  is  not  new,  nor  art 
the  characters,  but  the  cast,  ably  abet- 
ted by  a  direction  that  keeps  things 
in  motion  and  by  suitable,  not  too  mod- 
ernistic settings,  provide  agreeable  en- 
tertainment to  pass  an  hour  or  so. 
There  is  music,  of  a  rippling,  tinkling 
sort — songs  for  principals  and  chorus, 
songs  for  individual  players.  It  blends 
reasonably  well  with  the  story,  as  when 
the  hero,  a  musical  comedy  actor,  does 
a  number  on  the  stage,  or  when  his 
wife  puts  him  to  sleep  with  a  senti- 
mental lullaby.  The  linguist  really  con- 
versant with  the  French  language  will 
catch  the  more  subtle  jokes,  but  the 
action  is  self-explanatory  and  even  the 
printed  synopsis  is  hardly  necessary. 

Andre  Beraard,  a  favorite  of  the 
musical  comedy  stage,  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  Delphine  Chavannes,  who 
feels  herself  unapnieciated  by  her  mid- 
dle-aged husband,  Gaston.  Accordingly 
and  despite  the  fact  that  Andre  i? 
happily  married  to  Colette,  Delphine 
starts  a  flirtation,  persuades  Andre  te 
take  a  jaunt  to  a  seaside  resort  anc 
once  thfere  informs  him  that  she  ha.' 
left  a  letter  for  Gaston  announcing  hci 
departure  for  good.  Andre  is  in  dis- 
may, for  he  had  looked  on  the  affaii 
as  a  lark  and  has  no  wish  to  leave  hi: 
wife.  Beside",  acting  as  nursemaid  fo: 
Dclphine's  Pekinese  while  she  flirti 
with  a  sentimental  tenor,  displeases  hin 
thoroughly.  Presently  Colette  and  Gas 
ton,  apparently  in  love,  arrive  at  th< 
sarv.i  hotypl.  Colette  presents  Delphini 
with  Andre  and  Gaston  bequeaths  hi; 
wife  to  Andre.  The  little  game  con- 
tinues until,  at  the  proper  moment,  the 
right  couples  pair  off  once  more,  ant 
Andre  repsnts  his  indescietions. 

The  cast,  entirely  French  and  unfa- 
mihar  to  American  audiences,  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Henri  Garat,  a  handsome 
matinee  idol,  sings  and  dances  his  way 
through  the  role  of  Andre  and  provide? 
a  number  of  laughs.  Clara  Tambour 
is  both  pretty  and  exasperating  as  the 
snoUed  Delphine.    Alice  Cocea,  a  bit 


:  ^       -  ( 
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loi-  her  role.  Is  a  satisfactory  Co-I 
e,  and  an  actor  billed  briefly  as\ 
ean.  is  amusing  as  Andr's  hysterl- 1 
cal  dresser.  E.  L.  H. 


COLONL\L 
"The  Rand  Wagon" 

'  WaKon."  a  roviic  In  two  acts. 
-  and  numborfi;  hook  hy  tTCorpp 
:vrio8  by  Ii«>H.i:<t  P.olz.  nuisi.' 
\  s^hwarlz ;    staffed    by  HassartI 

tl.iivos  hy  Albertnui  Rasch,  soltincs 
Albert  R.  Johnson:  luoduocd  by  Max  Gor- 
1   at   the  Garrick   Tlieatrp.  Philadelphia. 
^■  12.   l!i.1t.  and  at  I  he  New  Amsterdam 
■  tire.  Xow  York.  June  :t.  in*tl  :  presented 
■  I  evenine  .u  the  Colonial  Theatre  with 
n>it    inc'iuhnc   Fred   .-ind    Adele  Aslaire. 
M         i  .mil  Helen  Brodeiirk,  as  eo- 
!u'  l.oeh.  frant'is  Pierlot.  Jay 
^  hile,    Ed  .lerome.   John  Ear- 
i  'li.  Ht'len  Carrtn^ton.  Mary  ,T. 
.1 ; ;  11' \v>.  1  i-rence  t'hnmbecos.  Lillian  Dun- 
can and  Virs'nia  Whitmore. 

Straight  over  the  road  from  Gotham 
to  Boston,  with  never  a  stop  between, 
[clattered  "The  Band  Wagon,"  to  pull 
up  on  the  ample  stage  of  the  Colonial. 
Here  and  there  flecks  of  mud  bespat- 
tered Its  ornate  exterior,  flecks  which 
■varied  In  size  and  Import  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  viewed 
by  those  looking  on.  Perhaps  what 
was  most  significant  was  the  fact  that 
the  sturdy  vehicle  still  rested  firmly  on 
[four  sound  wheels,  each  wheel  being  a 
star,  so  to  speak,  and  all  uniting  to  whirl 
the  Wagon  anywhere  It  chose  to  go.  A 
brassy  overture  heralded  its  coming 
with  a  medley  of  those  tunes  which 
the  radio  has  helped  to  make  familiar, 
like  "High  and  Low,"  "Dancing  in  the 
Dark,"  or  "I  Love  Louisa."  A  flam- 
boyant outer  curtain  bespoke  the  un- 
conventional character  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  come,  with  its  gaudy  colorings 
of  crimson,  yellow  and  azure  blue.  Later 
[came  hangings  in  blue  plush,  or  black, 
I  festooned  with  white  flowers;  from  time 
to  time  a  revolving  stage  performed 
marvellous  feats  of  annihilation  of  time. 
A  raised  dance  platform  lapped  the  tops 
of  the  old-time  footlight  rims.  The 
drops  were  unlike  anything  seen  be- 
fore, yet  were  artistic,  odd,  harmonious. 
These  were  some  of  the  accessories.  Now 
to  those  who  utilized  them. 

The  opening  number  epitomized  in 
Kaufman  fashion  a  satirist's  conception 
of  the  trite  trappings  of  revues  and  mu- 
."^ical  comedies  which  exploit  as  new 
dagio  dancers,  chorus  boys  who  can't 
;ance,  "blues"  balladists,  blackout  skits 
with  -sexual  tags,  boy-and-girl  senti- 
mentalists, the  whole  crew  of  stenciled 
puppets.  Thereafter  "The  Band 
Wagon"  went  its  own  Jocund  way,  a 
way  prehaps  no  cleaner,  perhaps  no 
dirtier,  than  others,  but  with  a  manner 
so  skilled  in  skidding  over  the  puddles 
as  to  evoke  more  applause  than  lip 
pursuing.  If  "The  Pride  of  the  Clag- 
hornes."  robust  travesty  of  plays  dedi- 
cated to  a  Southland  gone  to  seed,  gave 
offence  to  a  minority  group,  surely  that 
beautifully  staged  fantasy,  "The  Beggar 
Waltz,"  in  which  Fred  Astaire  as  the 
beggar  dozes  on  the  steps  of  the  Kart- 
nertor  Theatre  and  dreams  that  he 
dances  with  the  ballet  leader,  Florence 
Chumbecos,  who  replaced  Tilly  Losch, 
makes  full  amends  by  its  sheer  artistry 
and  perfection  of  shadowy  rhythm.  If 
the  patter  duet  with  Mr.  Morgan  and 
and  Miss  Broderick  descends  to  startling 
basements  for  mere  sake  of  clever 
yming,  certainly  these  same  two 
ince  talents  for  undefiled  humor  in 
When  the  Rain  Goes  Pitter-Patter." 
And  if  the  Astaires  sing  audaciously  as 
two  Parisian  hoop-rolling  infants  with 
the  speech  of  gamins,  they  show  a 
cleaner  pair  of  heels  in  that  rollicking 
ditty  about  Louisa,  with  its  comic  pan- 
tomime and  its  infectious  melody. 

Then  thece  is  that  bit  of  drollery,  "For 
Good  Old  Nectar,"  a  take-off  on  foot- 
ball reunions,  with  a  classroom  for  a 
stadium,  and  an  examination  for  acts 
of  mayhem;  a  travesty  on  all  mystery 
plays,  another  on  the  high  pressure 
.salesman  in  bathroom  impedimenta;  the 
■.mce  for  "High  and  Low."  with  pretty 
iris  in  embroidered  muslin  with  pink 
ziires  and  in  white  hats  decorated  with 
lorries;  and  "Confession,"  with  boys 
.;d  girls  a  la  "Florodora,"  in  which  the 
~irls  chant,  "I  Never  Had  a  Taste  for 
ine.  for  Wine  Can't  Compare  with 
in!"    And  so  it  goes,  most  of  it  re- 
arkably  clever  and  smart  and  radiant. 
Some  of  it  over-spiced,  perilously  near 
to  dulness.  Scarcely  the  perfect  revue. 


COPtET 

"In  the  Next  Room" 

A  my.«lery  melodrama  In  three  acts  by 
Eleanor  Robson  and  Harriet  Ford :  presented 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Vanderbill  Theatre. 
New  York,  on  Nov.  L'(>.  orodiice-1  last 

eveninc  hy  the  Cm>ley  Pla.vers  at  Ihe  Couley 
'Iheatre  with  the  following  c«9f.  _ 

Parks    Aldrieh  Bowker 

IX)rn,-»  Webster  Enid  Romany 

I'hilii.  Vantine  Riehard  Whorl 

James  Godfrey  Josei>h  Cotteii 

Roirers  Ioht»  I.<ueas 

Feli.v  .\rmand   Franiis  Comnton 

Inspeetor  Grady  ■.  Kempton  Raee 

.Simmonds  Hueh  Hilo 

Julia  Fehre  Leeds 

Madame  de  I'harriere  Helen  Ray 

Colonel  Pisrifolt  Georite  Spelvm 

Streteher  Bearers  ,  .     „  . 

Jo.seph  P.  Kelley.  Philip  Hunter 

Some  mystery  plays  live  Tor  a  few 
months,  some  for  a  year,  some  Inde- 
finitely. The  last  named  seems  to  be 
the  class  to  which  "In  the  Next  Room," 
by  Eleanor  Robson  and  Harriet  Ford, 
which  the  Copley  Players  presented  last 
evening.  "In  the  Next  Room"  will  be 
as  exciting  10  years  from  now  as  It  was 
eight  years  ago  at  the  time  of  its  first 
production.  The  reasons  are  many,  but 
the  best  is  simply  that  it  Is  an  excel- 
lent drama  of  its  kind.  There  Is  ample 
suspense,  a  clever  working  up  to  a  most 
unexpected  climax,  and  at  the  last,  the 
solution  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  leave 
the  spectator  feeling  cheated.  Last 
night's  audience  responded  in  a  man- 
ner to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  drama- 
tist: they  laughed,  they  even  uttered 
little  shrieks  of  excitement,  they  dis- 
cussed the  plot  busily  between  the  acts 
and  they  applauded  with  the  utmost 
fervor  when  the  master  criminal  was 
finally  trapped.  Indeed,  the  reception  I 
seemed  to  promise  a  prosperous  engage-  | 
ment. 

The  characters  first  Introduced  gave 
little  promise  of  melodrama.  There  was 
Philip  Vantine,  an  elderly  collector  of 
rare  furniture,  his  ward,  Lorna  Web- 
.ster,  in  love  with  James  Godfrey,  an 
enterprising  reporter.  Philip  Vantine 
had  purchased  an  imitation  Boule  cab- 
inet in  Paris,  but  when  it  was  unwrap- 
ped it  proved  to  be  an  original.  Placed 
for  safety  in  the  next  room,  the  cab- 
inet seemed  to  have  brought  an  atmos- 
phere of  disaster  into  the  house.  A  man, 
ushered  In  there  to  await  Mr.  Vantine 
is  found  dead,  two  strange  fangmarks 
on  one  hand  pointing  to  the  use  of 
some  deadly  poison.  Rigorous  examin- 
ation by  the  police  fails  to  uncover 
clues,  save  that  Rogers,  the  footman, 
knows  something  that  he  won't  tell 
and  that  there  is  a  strange  young  wo- 
man trying  to  see  Vantine.  She  does 
see  him,  and  just  after  she  leaves,  Van- 
tine dies  of  the  same  poison  that  killed 
the  unknown  man.  All  the  police  can 
find  out  is  that  Rogers,  the  footman, 
knows  her  but  will  not  say  who  she  is. 
Matters  are  further  complicated  when 
a  polite  Frenchman,  Felix  Armand,  ar- 
rives to  apologize  on  behalf  of  his  firm 
for  having  sent  the  wrong  cabinet  and 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  remove  it.  Jim 
and  Lorna  object,  feeling  sure  that  the 
cabinet  is  at  the  root  of  the  mystery. 
The  arrival  of  a  French  noblewoman, 
Mme.  de  Charrlere,  who  renjoves  some 
letters  from  a  secret  drawer,  appears 
to  solve  but  only  deepens  the  puzzle.  M 
Armand  departs  and  soon  afterwards 
Colonel  Piggott,  a  celebrated  criminal 
Investigator,  enters  through  the  win- 
dow. He  comes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
to  solve  the  mystery,  but  in  what  man- 
ner it  Is  accomplished,  will  not  be  re- 
vealed here. 

The  company  was  in  excfellent  form, 
playing  intelligently,  persuasively  and 
not  too  noisily.  "In  the  Next  Room"  is 
a  well-bred  mystery  drama  and  coarse 
language  is  nowhere  in  evidence. 
Francis  Compton,  usually  a  distinctly 
British  type,  distinguished  himself  in  a 
dual  role,  particularly  in  the  guise  of 
the  very  French  M.  Felix  Armand. 
Enid  Romany,  charming  in  appearance 
and  blessed  with  a  refreshingly  low- 
pitched  voice,  was  an  excellent  Lorna, 
neither  too  helpless  nor  exasperatingly 
self-possessed.  In  his  favorite  guise 
of  a  decrepit  old  gentleman,  Richard 
Wborf  did  good  work.  Joseph  Gotten 
made  a  likable  Jim  Godfrey,  and  Aid- 
rich  Bowker  played  a  pompous  and 
amusing  butler — E.  L.  H. 


to  Wi;Bnir,  it  is  wvU  cnac  a  aatm  Can- 
tata Club  exists  to  bring  bo  a  hearing  a 
few  of  the  300  church  cantatas — 200  of 
them  still  exist— into  which  the  de- 
voutly religious  Sebastian  poured  his 
most  varied  art  and  sincerest  emotion. 
Naturally,  his  Inspiration  does  not  re- 
main constantly  on  the  highest  level — 
that  may  be  excused  in  a  man  who  for 
22  years  turned  out  a  cantata  every 
month,  besides  a  multitude  of  other 
works.  There  Is  little  else  in  the  34th 
cantata,  for  Instance,  to  compare  with 
the  charming  "Wohl  euch,  Ihr  auser- 
waehlten  Seelen,"  nor  is  this  cantata 
as  a  whole  as  movingly  beautiful  as  the 
95th — "Christus,  der  ist  mein  Leben." 

High  praise  must  be  awarded  to  the 
singers  and  players.  The  chorus  has 
improved  greatly  in  precision  and  de- 
cision alike.  The  sincerity  and  spirit  of 
its  performance  and  that  of  its  soloists 
were  equally  notable.  The  musical  and 
expressive  subtlety  of  Mr.  Wilson's  sing- 
ing of  the  air  "Seht  was  die  Liebe  thut" 
was  such  that  it  might  seem  churlish  to 
dwell  upon  his  technical  defects,  of 
which  the  chief  is  a  fatiguing  tightness 
of  throat.  Certainly  it  was  a  perform- 
ance far  superior  to  any  that  Bach  him- 
self heard.  His  own  choir  possessed 
about  18  singers  13  to  21  years  old. 
According  to  Leipsic  tradition.  Bach 
thrashed  them  assiduously,  and  his 
cantatas  (given  at  7:30  in  the  morning) 
were  sung  abominably.  S.  S. 


■  JORDAN  HALL 

"A  Comedy  in  Errors" 

A  comedy  in  Ave  ,-k-Is  by  William  Shake 
speare.  bas  d  on    The  Mrnei  hmi  "  TVf  Plautu 


irrt^nt^^-uode^siand^Aa^^l 

surfi'len?!^  alii.e  in  -"^.f  ""P  ^'jf^ 
tQ^r.e  to  puzKl-  anv  onc^  Jl. 
Dromios.  plaved  by  Ben  Greet  and  Bu^- 
seii  Thorndike,  could  only  dc  cauea 
■uv:ns?y°courtesy.  The  others  were  suf- 
ficient to  their  parts,  a"^.  *l^«^.^,\-v^^g 
Aemi'.'a  of  Edith  Mayor  was  someining 
moTe  than  That.  A  moderate  sized  au- 
dience was  often^mus^c.-      E.  L.  n. 

,       JORDAN  HALL 
"Julius  Caesar" 

"Julius  Caesar,"  a  Pl^V 
William  Shakespfare.  produced  at  Jor 
dan  hTu  by  Sir  Philip  Ben  Greet  arid 

Club  yesterday  afternoon.    The  cast. 

,  Mark  Bienam 

Julius  Caesar   Fenr-  Wil,i« 

o.tavins  Caesar   ■ppt..ierio  Sarpenl 

Mar.  ns    Antonuis  R^lyeil  W'rndike 

IMar-  us  Brutus   W    E  Holloway 

ICassius  Ben  Greet 

I  Casca  !>■  willoiirhbv 

1  Lisarins  -ex  Walters 

Trebnniiis.  .   rhri'stonher  Cassoii 

Maroe  ^"     Alfred  Farrell 

D-fiiis  Brutus   Ba«il  Pear 

Cinna   ••••  I  awren'e  Johns 

A   Soothsa.ver   Edith  Mayor 

P  ndflvU3    I  nri.K  i'^^,.,  ^^^^ 

Varro   He-rv  Willi< 

!,•<'<■'."»   V-   Ba-il  D-a 

S'lralo  T.nvrren'f  Joiirf 

rl^hi^rnialwite  to  Vaesar  Gwer,  Ue»^^^^^ 
Portia,   wife  to  Briil.i-  ;  * ^^.i  n  . 

On  the  somewhat  restricted  stage 
sand  in  the  intimate  confines  of  Jordan 
I  hall  before  an  audience  composed 
largely  of  schoolboys  and  girls— quick 
to  detect  and  deride  illusion  imperfect- 
ly realized  or  carelessly  bungled.  Sir 


speare.  bati  d  on  •  The  Mrneihrni  'TTf  Plautus:  tV   reaazsu    ui    v-ci^.v-oo^,    ~  ■ 

ijioduccd  last  eveninc-  ;  i  Jordan  Hall  i>y  the  philip  Ben  Greet  ana  his  pisryers  pel 

Ben  Greet  playei*  under  tlie  auspices  of  Ih.-  ,  wonders      With  little  but  CUr 


formed  wonders.  With  little  but  cur- 
tains and  a  raised  dais  for  scenery 
they  succeeded  admirably  in  recreating 
the  intensely  moving  drama  of  person- 
alities and  of  character  and.  to  a  les- 
ser degree,  in  suggesting  its  pageantry. 
Highly  intelligent  direction  made  the 
most  of  the  small  group  o6  actors 
available  for  the  crowd  scenes;  the  be- 
havior of  the  mob  swayed  successively 
in  opposite  directions  by  the  orations 
.  F,,jrt  t  iaiuiof  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony  had  been 

Phivne    ••■•V"'"VV.:'':"Gwen  Lie«)i.vn  [worked  out  with  remarkable  care  and 

A  Shakespearean  rarity  was  restored  |  had.  as  much  ^•^^^''"'"'"'Jf^bW^^^^ 
to  the  local  stage  last  evening  at  Jor-  I  matic  force  as  might  reasonably  be  de 
dan  hall,  when  Ben   Greet  and   his  |  manded_  raesar  himself 

company,  playing  under  the  auspices  ;    The  Ag^";  .ff J  "^.^^.^a'S 
Of  the  Harva-d  Dramatic  Club,  offered  I  was  made 

"A  Comedy  of  Errors.  "  It  is  many  years  '  concf^^ed,  stiffly  foppish,  and  com^^^^^ 
since  the  play  was  offered  here,  a  fact  i  cently  opmionated-in  Mr.   D^gna_m  s 


cen  ^areei  piayet^  iiimer  tiie  aitspices  m  m'- 
Hsrvard  Dramatic  Club  with  the  following 

iMSl : 

Solinn.s   .'   Fredei!'^  «ar;ent 

.^^■;;eoll   ■  Mark  Di^nani 

Aniipholus  of  Syracuse   Allied  Farrell 

Aiitii)hoIus  of  Ephesus    Rex-  Walter- 

nroniio  of  .'syraciis-   Rii55"ll  -'I  hm  ndikc 

nroniio  oC  Ephesus    Ben  Grent 

Balllia/.ar    ChrisioDher  Ca>son 

Anirelo  ■  .   .  Peter  D.-anni: 

Pinch    VV.   E.  Holloway 

Officer   . . ,   Basil  IJear 

Luc-    Georsre  Hare 

.\eiiiilia    Edi_lh  M^yrr 

Adriana   Vera  Clark 

I.iiciana'  .■. ,   Enid  Clark 


not  surprising  con.<=idering  the  extraor 
dinariiy  confplicated  nature  of  the  plot 
and  the  piling  up  of  misunderstand- 
ings. It  is  impossible  to  wonder 
whether  the  playwright  did  not,  on  an 
off-c-ay  perhaps.  dclib"rate'.v  set  him- 
self to  concoct  something  that  would 
puzzle,  not  only  the  characters  in  the 
story  but  the  audience  as  well.  His 
Dromios  and  Antlpholuses  are  Inter- 
changed with  such  rapidity  that  it 
takes  an  abnormally  acute  brain  to 
keep  them  "disentangled,  and  after  a 
while  there  is  .so  much  confusion  that 
it  really  doesn't  seem  to  matter.  Just 
at  this  time  the  playwright  himself, 
tiring  ot  this  mixture  of  identities,  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot,  finds  Aegeon  his  wife 
as  well  as  both  hLs  sons  and  winds 
everything  up  with  explanations  as  lucid 
as  they  are  voluminous.  . 

"A  Comedy  of  Errcrs"  Is  more  inter- 
esting as  a  curiosity  tofay  than  as  a 


brilliant  "  impersonation,  which  ma\ 
however,  have  leaned  slightly  too  much 
towards  caricature.  Yet  there  was  dig- 
nity in  his  bearing  in  the  face  of  death. 
The  noble  Brutus  of  Mr.  Thorndike— 
somewhat  too  deliberate  in  speech— was 
fundamentallv  a  gentle  soul  though  a 
passionate  hater  of  tjTants.  The  bluff, 
brusque,  and  equally  sympathetic  Cas- 
sius  of  Mr.  Holloway  was  an  admirable 
character  study.  Sir  Philip  himself 
provided  a  Casca  who  was  a  master-  , 
piece  of  .subdued  comedy  merging  .subt-  , 
ly  into  deadly  earnest.  Mr.  Sargent's  i 
Mark  Antony  was  cleverly  conceived 
and  carried  out— unscrupulous  in  his 
double-dealing  with  the  conspirators,  a 
diabDlically  clever  demagog,  an  implac- 
able enemy.  Th?  unimportant  feminine 
roles— those  of  Portia  and  Calpurnia — 
were  adequately  filled  by  Miss  French 
and  Miss  .Tohns. 
As  a  whole  it  was  a  performance 


:!sity  to^ay  than  as  a  ^^.^^  j.^veral  times  reached  remarkable 
plav  that  would  be  worthy  of  frequent  i  ^ei^hts  of  emotional  suggestion,  of 
visits.    It  is  e.s  entially  E'nabethan  in  suspense,  of  dramatic  force,  to 


  y  E'nabethan  m  po^;erfui  suspense,  of  dramatic  force,  to 

the  joughness  of  its  humors  ana  tne  ^.^idj  more  elaborate  productions  often 
frequencv  with  which  the  character.s  not  ^(^^j^^  g.  S. 

onlv  be:ate  but  even  b.^at  one  another. 
Often  the  situations  are  more  amusliig 
than  the  line.=.  for  Shakespjave  when  he 
wrote  the  play  was  stiil  fee  mg  his 
way  his  prose  substantial,  often 
coarse,  and  his  ver.^e  runs  endlessly  to 
rhymed  couplets,  elaborate  conceits.  His 
men  and  women  are  net  well  character- 
ized, serving  merely  as  pegs  to  hang  a 
tale  cn.  entertaining  for  what  th3y  do 
rather  than  for  why  they  do  it.  Yet  it 
is  curious  to  find  in  this,  one  of  the 
earliest    of    Shakespeare's  comedies 


HOLST  CONDUCTOR 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Gustav  Hoist  of  London,  composer 
and  conductor,  wUl  lead,  as  guest,  the 
!  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  its  con- 
I  certs  this  week.      The  program  wUl 
1,   f  <;h:>i.-e<:rpare-s    comeaies.  i  '  comprise  four  of  his  own  compositions. 

ale  ancestors  of  Sebastian  and  Viola ;  the      and'Scherzo  "Hammersmith"  and  The 


long-lost  wife  and  rhi'.d  are  con.;;picu 
ous  factors  in  "A  Winter's  Tale"  and 
■Pcric'es  "  Into  his  two  Dromios  and 
into  the  jealous  outpourings  of  Adnana, 
the  plav^vrioht  managed  to  lnfu.se  con- 
siderable life.  The  happy-go-lucky,  b'- 
v.ildered  clowns,  and  the  "'''happy. 
frantic  womaq^are  worlds  apart,  but 
they  remrin  in  the  memory  long  after 
the  other  characters  have  vanished 
from  the  memory.  n,„„„i, 
.  Jordan  hall,  bare  and  stripped  though 
is  lends  it-elf  well  enough  to  the 
performance  of  a  play  in  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  at  realistic  settings. 
Three  cui-taired  doorways  and  a  benci 
'>r  two  are  all  that  are  employed  to  as- 
sist illusion.  The  spectator,  left  to  ms 
own  imaginings,  is  apt  to  forge,  he 
.supposed  background  and  2,*^-^e>ve  the 
Dlav  for  what  it  is,  an  Elizabethan 
comedy  that  may  or  may  not  have 
been  derived  from  "The  Menechmi  of 
Plautus.  Many  cf  the  fompany  last 
niaht  were  Riven  overmuch  to  deciaim- 
inl  rather  than  ta  character  portrayal. 
T»  K  excellent  to  be  able  to  understand 


planets."  .       .  . 

"The  Planets"  suite  was  brought  out 
In  Boston  by  Mr.  Monteux,  but  without 
the  chorus  "to  "Neptune,  the  Mystic 
This  week  Neptune  will  be  providea 
with  "a  friendly  choriLs"  (If  the  as- 
tronomers keep  on  discovering  planets, 
Mr.  Hoist  wUl  be  obliged  to  write  ad- 
ditional movements  to  the  suite.) 

The  Somerset  Rhapsody  has  for  Its 
theme  three  folk  songs,  "Sheep  Shear- 
ing "  "High  Germany,"  and  "True Lover  s 
Farewell."  It  is  a  comparatively  early 
work,  produced  In  London  in  1910. 
Across  a  quiet  pastoral  plain  comes  the 
sound  of  marching  soldiers.  A  lad 
about  to  join  them  bids  his  sweeUieart 
good-by.  The  soldiers  depart.  The 
plain  Is  again  quiet.  The  subject  re- 
minds one  of  poems  by  Houanan  and 

The"  ballet  music   to  "The  Perfect 
Fool,"  was  performed  In  London  before 
the  opera  ^vas  produced.     This  opera 
uribh  er«iit  success  at  first  and  has 


It  the  rc- 
,  r  un-     i     -      which  UlC 
'  earlier  Verdi  and  that  at 
of  the  "RliiR"  are  amua- 
1      The  ballet  music  waa 
'\w  first  time  In  this 
Vork  by  the  Symphony 
111  1924.     The  dances  are  In 
to  the   Incantation    of  the 
;  in  the  opera.    Mr.  Hoist  wrote 

retto.                ,  ,  .,, 

nmersmJth"  pictures  the  Inair- , 
,>  of  the  river   to   the  joyous 
■vs  on  a  holiday.     Mr.  Hoist  has 
;n  that  district  of  London  for 
many  years.      There  Is  no  definite 
irogram,  only  the  suggestion  of  con- 
trast.   "Hammersmith''  was  first  per- 
formed In  London  at  a  British  Broad- 
cast Corporation  concert  In  Nov.  25, 
1931.   

Harold  Kreutzberg  will  dance  with 
his  ensemble  tonight  In  Symphony  Hall 
at  8:30  o'clock.  Only  one  of  the  four 
dancers,  we  are  Informed,  has  been  a 
pupil  at  his  school  In  Hanover. 

Almuth  Winckelmann's  father  Is  a 
German  musician;  her  mother  Is  a 
painter.  Almuth,  graduated  at  Kreutz- 
berg's  school,  when  she  was  seventeen, 
gave  recitals.  She  was  solo  dancer  at 
the  Dessau  opera  house  for  three  years. 

Araca  Makarowa  was  born  In  Russia. 
Her  parents  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  and 
she  was  forced  to  make  her  own  way. 
She  has  a  school  of  modern  dancing  in 
Cologne.  ,  .     ,  .  ^ 

Ilse  Meudtner  Is  an  athlete  of  inter- 
national repute  as  well  as  a  diver.  As 
a  very  voung  girl,  she  was  chosen  cham- 
pion diver  for  Europe  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Amsterdam.  Miss  Meudtner 
also  holds  some  enviable  swimming  rec- 
ords. 

Irja  HagXors  was  born  In  Finland, 
and  studied  at  the  Hellerau  school  of 
modern  dance.  She  has  been  solo 
dancer  In  Darmstadt,  master  of  ballet 
in  Gera  (Germany),  solo  dancer  at  the 
opera  house  In  Berlin,  and  has  toured 
Europe. 

This  Is  the  tale  as  told  to  us. 


i<i(iit/berg  would  do  well  to  iSve  for 
Cirimaii  audiences.  This  "dance"  was 
neither  terrifying  nor  amusing  in  a 
macabre  manner — and  the  grave  on 
which  the  dance  was  performed  was 
long  and  broad  enough  to  have  held 
the  body  of  Gargantua.  Seeing  this 
dance,  one  questions  Mr.  Kreutzberg's 
taste  and  art. 

One   will  remember '  gratefully  the 
an  exception,  rose  lo  uu  mui  introductory  ensemble,  Debussy's  waltz 

Perhaps  it  was  not  to  a  single  remark-  danced   charmingly   by   three  young 

able  but  far  from  impeccable  pianist     

that  they  were  bring  homage,  but  rather 


a  B  minor;  rhopi  i.  Ballade  In 
Op.  47,  Noi  ■  i!i  P  sharp 
i-iiKU  Op.  11,  Maauika  in  B  flat  minor, 
Op  24,  Etude  In  Ct  flat.  No.  9.  Op.  23. 
Valse  in  A  flat,  Op.  42;  Liszt,  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No.  2. 

When,  through  the  parted  curtains, 
Mr.  Paderewski  slowly  strode  Into  view 
and  stood  on  the  dimly  lighted  plat- 
form, the  entire  audience,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  rose  to  do  him  honor, 


IT  TYKANNUS 


i  to  the  great  Paderewski  legend,  to  ine 
i  romantic  figure,  to  the  romantic  pianist 
in  general,  of  whom  Mr.  Paderewski  Is 
the  last  and  greatest  representative  and 
t  embodiment.  His  program,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Mozart  sonata 
which  opened  it,  was  a  romantic  one 
par  excellence.  There  might  indeed 
be  a  strong  case  for  regarding  Liszt's  B 
minor  sonata  as  the  supreme  product 
of  the  romantic  genius  In  the  field  of 
piano  composition. 

He  plaved  his  Introductoi-y  Mozart  so- 
nata with  restraint,  carefully,  sensi- 
tively with  an  appropriate  simplicity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  beautifully 
shaded  phrases.  The  roughness  he 
brought  to  the  Alia  Turca  movement 
was  little  in  excess  of  what  Mozart  may 
have  required.  But  It  was  siu-prislng 
that-  Mr.  Paderewski  should  have  mis- ; 
interpreted  the  conventional  Mozartlan 
appoggiaturas  in  this  movement,  play- 
ing them  as  acclacaturas.  In  Liszt's 
sonata  his  most  typical  virtues  and  fall- 
ings were  present  in  full  measure.  A 
wide-sweeping  magnificence  of  dramatic 
effect,  an  exquisitely  poetic  handling  of 
the  sonata's  more  delicate  moments,  a 
passionate  eloquence  in  Its  warmly  ro- 
mantic passages,  a  superb  evocation  of 
sombre  and  mysterious  moods — there 
were  the  things  that  helped  to  explain 
the  magic  that  has  clung  to  Paderew- 
ski's  name  through  long  years.  To 
offset  them  In  the  judgment  of  a  new 
generation  of  listeners  were  his  fre- 


TOSHIDA  TRIO 

An  entertainment  of  unusual  Interest 
nd  great  charm  was  given  In  the  ball- 
■oom  of  the  Hotel  Statler  last  evening 
by  the  Yoshida  trio  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  audience.  These  Japanese  mu- 
sicians, of  great  renown  In  their  own 
country,  play  respectively  the  Shaku- 
hachi  (bamboo  flute),  the  Shamisen 
(three-stringed  banjo),  and  the  Koto 
(a  horizontal  13-stringed  harp).  They 
were  assisted  by  a  dancer.  Some  of  the 
music  performed  was  composed  by  Seifu 
Yoshida,  the  player  of  the  Shakuhachi, 
some  by  another  contemporty  composer, 
M.  Mlyagi,  a  blind  musician,  regarded 
as  the  best  Koto-player  of  the  present 
day.  Other  pieces  of  music  performed 
were  by  classic  or  ancient  Japanese 
composers. 

The  platform  presented  an  engaging 
sight.  Before  a  background  of  gilt 
screens  the  musicians,  clad  in  their  na- 
tive robes  and  kimonas,  knelt  as  they 
played  or  sang.  There  were  trios  for 
all  three  instruments,  duets  for  Shaku- 
hachi and -Koto,  songs  accompanied  by 
these  two  instruments  or  by  two  Kotos, 
and  dances  accompanied  by  the  trio  and 
by  Shamisen  and  voice.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  listener  unfamiliar  with  Japanese 
music  to  form  more  than  a  somewhat 
vague  impression  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  and  stages  of 
music  represented  at  this  concert.  The 
pentatonic  scale  was  frequently  used, 
but  several  others  were  also  employed. 
Some  of  the  more  modern  seemed  to 
show  traces  of  a  European  harmonic 
scheme.  In  the  oldsr  music  the  plucked 
instruments  occasionally  played  a  sim- 
1  pie  melody  in  unison,  while  the  bamboo 
1  flute  embroidered  It.  At  other  times  a 
ipolj-phony  not  unlike  early  European 
icounterpoint  was  achieved.  Much  of 
this  music  had  great  charm  even  for 
western  ears.  The  instruments  were  of 
pleasing  sound.  The  young  lady  who  at 
times  sang  and  at  others  played  one  of 
the  two  Kotos,  had  an  exceedingly 
'sweet,  high-pitched  voice.  Of  pecviliar 
beauty  were  the  dances  performed  by 
a  diminutive  dancer  with  an  elaborate 
coiffure  and  gorgeous  robes.  A  coun- 
try dance  and  some  classic  dances  from 
ancient  dramas  were  performed  with 
graceful  and  expressive  undulations  of 
the  body,  the  head  and  arms,  arid  the 
hands.  A  fan  was  called  effectively  into 
play  and  a  little  drum  and  cymbals 
were  also  utilized  rhythmically  in  the 
dance. 

A  delighted  audience  applauded 
warmly.  S.  S. 

PADEREWSKI 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  morning  at  the  Statler 
In  aid  of  the  Boston  School  of  Ocupa- 
tilor-l  Therapy;  his  concert  formed  the 
tl"*  of  this  season's  morning  musl- 
t,„.  Before  an  audience  which  filled 
the  ballroom  to  overflowing,  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski played  the  following  program: 
M"'/r'"t.  Sonata  in  A  major;  Liszt,  Sor 


women,  the  mysterious  "Habanera  at 

Night  '  and  the  Russian  dance. 

As  for  Mr.  Kreutzberg's  "interpreta 
tlons,"  one  recalls  the  interpretative 
dances  of  our  "Statue  Clogdancers," 
"Ajax  Defying  the  Lightning,"  "Damonj 
and  Pythias"  and  other  delights  ofl 
Negro  minstrel  and  variety  shows.  ! 

The'  final  ensemble  numbers  were 
"Lamentation  of  Orpheus  '  (music  by 
Ducasse),  and  "The  Envious  Girls,"  a 
dance-comedy  in  the  Breughel-style 
(music  by  Wilckens). 

HOLST'S  "ST.  PAUL'S  SUITE" 

There  is  a  slight  change  in  the  pro- 
gram announced  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  today 
and  tomorrow.  Gustav  Hoist's  St. 
f'aul's  Suite  for  strings  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  his  Somerset  Rhapsody  for 
c:chestra  The  St.  Paul's  Suite,  writ- 
ten for  the  orchestra  of  St.  Paul's 
School  for  Girls  of  which  he  was  music 
master,  was  jierformed  in  Boston  early 
m  193.  at  a^  MacDowell  Club  conceit, 
,\rthur  Fiedler,  conductor. 

BRATTLE  HALL 
"Great  Catherine" 


Bernard  Shaw's  "Grpat  (Jathenne  was 
perlormed  last  night  at  Brattle  hall.  Cam- 
bridgre,  bv  the  Studio  Pla.vers.  under  the  di- 
rection ol  Peter, Hyun.    The  cast: 

Ser?e.ant  David  Herman 

Varinka   •     ■  •  • -Sa  a  Staw 

ratiomUin  ?  Howard  da  Sil\  a 

generation   OI   listeners    weie  ma   nc-    Edstaston  Robert  Koss 

quent  carelessness  and  his  excesses  of  ratherine^  •  ■  j^^lJ^Ma!™ 

violence,  when  no  music  could  be  heard  pl!i^„ssj)ashk6a.   Natalie  Center 


above  the  noisy  protests  of  mistreated 
wood  and  iron. 

The  members  of  his  Chopin  group, 
which  suffered  least  from  such  eccen- 
tricities were  the  Nocturne  and  the 
charmingly  -  rhythmed  Mazurka.  Of 
Liszt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  he 
gave  a  performance  that  was  not  mere 
routine,  but  had  imagination,  warmth 
and  exhilaration. 

Among  the  encores  which  enthusiastic 
applause  brought  forth  was  Chopin's 
Berceuse,  very  delicately  played.  S.  S. 


KREUTZBERG  AND  CO. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Harald  Kreutzberg  and  his  group, 
Mmes.  Meudtner,  Hagfors,  Makarowa 
and  Winckelmann,  assisted  by  Fried- 
rich  Wilckens,  pianist  and  composer, 
gave  an  entertainment  in  Symphony 
hall  last  night.  There  was  a  compara- 
tively small  but  enthusiastic  audience. 

If  the  arrogant  Vestris  who  called 
himself  the  god  of  the  dance  had 
seen  Mr.  Kreutzberg  as  the  Angel  of 
Annunciation  and  in  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
he  would  have  rubbed  his  eyes,  smiled 
derisively  and  said:  "This  is  dancing? 
This  postming,  this  play  of  arms,  this 
going  about,  do  you  call  this  dancing?" 
If  the  Greek  who  in  old  times  was 
applauded  for  his  "dancing"  Semele  at 
the  moment  she  was  punished — or  for 
his  "dancing"  Ajax  when  mad — for 
Ulysses  claimed  the  armor  of  Achilles 
— this  predecessor'  would  have  enjoyed 
Mr.  Kreutzberg  in  the  numbers  above 
named;  but  unlike  Mr.  Kreutzberg  who 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  was  pre- 

1  vailed  on  to  repeat  certain  dances,  thii 
ancient  said:  "It  is  enough  for  Ajax  tc 
have  been  mad  once." 

Those  who  were  delighted  In  turn 
by  Mmes.  Bonfanti,  Morlacchi,  Genee, 
Pavlova,  would  say  of  Mr.  Kreutzberg 
with  'Vestris,  "This  is  not  dancing"; 
and  when  they  were  told,  "But  this  is 
the  new  'school,' "  they  weuld  reply. 
"Then  give  us  the  old." 

In  Thackeray's  time  the  male  dancer 
was  regarded  as  a  grotesque  appari- 1 
tion,  if  not  a  bore,  although  he  was 
useful  as  a  support  to  the  ballerina  in 
her  more  acrobatic  moments.  He  would 
take  the  applause  to  himself,  and  in 
recognition  would  sweep  his  hand  from 
his  lips  toward  the  spectators,  as  if  he 
were  drawing  a  hail-  from  his  mouth. 
The  years  went  on.  Modkin  and  Ni- 
jimki  put  the  male  dancer  in  favor: 
but  they  were  not  of  the  ultra-modem 
German  school. 

When  it  came  to  dancing  as  the 
term  is  understood  by  the  .great  public, 
Mr.  Kieutzberg  in  the  Rag-Mazurka 
(music  by  Poulenc),  and  with  his  as- 
jsociates  in  the  Russian  dance  (music 
by  Wieniawski),  gave  genuine  pleasure. 
Was  it  his  red  cap  in  the  latter  that 
excited  the  audience  to  delirious  ap- 
plause? Then  he  became  again  "in- 
terpretative"— the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
(music  by  Scott),  which  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  provoked  stormy  ap- 
plause— and  the  Hangman  dancing  on 
the  grave  of  his   victim,    which  Mr. 


Princess  DashkoH  Natalie  Centei 

Claire   Elaine  Basil 

The  piay'was' written,  we  are  told  in 
the  author's  apology,  first  of  all  be- 
cause Gertrude  Kingston  was  suited  to 
queenly  roles;  secondly,  because  queens 
in  modern  drama  were  a  scarcity,  and 
in  older  drama  were  not  worth  a 
"tinker's  oath."  Miss  Kingston  being 
esteemed  and  history  being  consulted, 
Catherine  was  selected  as  a  sufficiently 
fascinating  figure  to  satisfy  playwright 
and  actress  alike.  The  play,  hitherto 
witnessed  in  Boston  with  the  original 
Catherine,  if  regarded  as  nothing  but 
tomfoolery  woven  about  the  personage 
of  a  Russian  tsarina  of  German  berth, 
loses  none  of  its  charm;  whatever  more 
it  is  supposed  to  be,  the  players  them- 
selves may  uncover  for  our  enlighten- 
ment, or  devise  for  our  approval.  Last 
night's  performance  was  a  candid,  ener- 
getic presentiment;  flourishes  were 
plentiful,  and  G.  B.  S.'s  license  for  the 
actors  to  tamper  with  their  characters 
as  they  will  did  not  go  begging. 

The  young  English  captain,  visiting 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  describing  to  Her  Majesty  the  glori- 
ous battle  against  the  American  rebels 
at  "Bunker's  Hill."  Is  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed  by  the  inebriated  Pa- 
tlomkin,  whose  outrageous  behavior  has 
already  bewildered  as  well  as  affronted 
the  simple-minded  Devon  officer. 
Shocked  and  embarassed,  he  forgets  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  gaining  more 
affection  than  condescension  from  Great 
Catherine,  escapes  to  his  beloved  but 
Jealous  Claire,  only  to  be  captured  and' 
returned  in  a  well-tied  bundle.  His  pre- 
scribed torture  is  a  serious  of  rib-  | 
ticklings  by  Catherine,  who  thrusts  a  i 
foot  into  his  side  at  each  disparagement 
of  the  estimable  'Voltaire. 

The  Studio  Players  succeeded  In 
carrying  out  the  unmistakable  atmos- 
phere of  the  play.  Sentimental  terms  of 
endearment  interchanged  'with  the 
grossest  appellations,  coquetry  alternated 


with  Insults,  are  fantastic  enough  t< 
obliterate  the  line  between  acting  anC 
overacting. 

August     Strindberg's     play,  "TW 
Stronger"  was  presented  earlier  In  th^ 
i  evening.  ^• 


LOEWS  STATE 
Enwia" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  'by  '^'^J^^l^^J^'-'f'. 
,s  troll,  the  story  by  Francos  Marion  di- 
bv  (Clarence  Brown  a"ii  '""'^^''"^''lilJ-X 

,    (.:oia-,v,-,  a-.Mayer    with    the  foUowinsr 

',,  .   Marie  Dressier 

,  .".  .  .'.  .RicUard  Cromwell 

  Jean  Hcrsholt 

  .    M.vru^i  Loy 

Attorney;;::::::''. ■•  ■  .J"1i"  ^^^'■j.^n 

 Piirncll  B.  Piati 

.  .  Leila  Bennett 

 .■  /  ■  Barb.i.i'a.  Kent , 

.  .Kathryn  Ci*ivford 

■■;■:;:  Georp-  Meeker, 

.  Dale  Kuller  : 
  ..AViirred  Noyi 

voiun  'pfjn-e: ::::::::::::  Andre  cueron  \ 

i   That  grand  old  trouper,  Marie  Dress- ; 

I'lcr,  adds  another  richly  hued  portrait: 
to  her  hand-painted  gallery  In  "Emma." 
In  "Mln  and  Bill"  she  had  the  aid  of 
WaUace  Beery;  in  "Politics,"  that  of 

■pciiv  J/Ioran.     Now  on  her  own.  slie 


PHILIP  HALE 
Sho/d  a  widow  wraiiig  the  life  of  licr  hus- 
band       the  public  unUxk  all  the  secrets  of 
tliPir  prison  hou.se?    Should  she  suppress,  fov- 
gcl,  Gxa  tporate? 

The  widow  of  Arnold  Bennett  has  written  : 
book  entitled  "My  Ai'nold  Bennett."  He.  had 
been  living  far  nearly  seven  years  in  Paris  bo- 
fore  he  met  her.  "I,  so  thoroughly  Frepch,  (, 
indepsndcnt,  so  eager  to  follow  a  ifitoma'ac 
career."  She  saw  in  him  "a  man,  a .'fiabv,  a 
protector,  to  love,  to  help,  to  cheer,  till  fi  iMi 
would  part  us."  They  had  apparently  li;  |)|>y 
years  together  in  France,  and  in  England.  One 
day  there  was  a  mifiunderatanding.  She  was 
a.sked  by  their  solicitors  to  leave  th^  flat  lit. 
once  "for  the  sake  of  Arnold's  -work."  She 
obeyed  and  was  never  allowed  to  return  to  it. 
Ttocy  lived  apart;  to  her  "years  of  loneliness 
and  suffering."  She  received  an  allowance,  fixed 
by  himself  of  his  own  free  will. 

"In  my  heart  the  man  and  the  artist  have 
lived  ever  since  I  met  him.  In.  my  heart  he 
istill  is." 

'  Wlien  tlie  wife  of  Bulwer  Lytton  left  him, 
she  set  herself  to  describe  his  character  in  a 
book  of  abominable  bitterness.  The  wife  of  Bcn- 
inctt  writes  about  him  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, but  with  the  purpose  of  putting  him  Ih 
the  most  favorable  light.  This  book,  publi.shed 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  is  remarkable  in  thi.-;: 
the  more  Marguerite  protests  her  undying  af- 
fection, the  less  the  reader  thinks  of  the  man; 
not  merely  because  he  left  her,  but  by  rea.son 
of  the  details  given  about  his  manner  of  life, 
his  character.  He  mu.st  have  been  inherently 
selfish,  a  vain  man.  Yet  we  are  a.s.sured  by  her 
that  he  had  countless  and  admiring  friends, 
men  and  women,  many  of  them  flatterers,  no 
doubt. 

He  could  be  extravagant,  witness  the  story 
of  his  two  yachts.  He  could  be  shrewd,  ever 
ready  to  advance  his  own  interests.  To  secure 
an  American  publisher  ".lat  large  profits  might 
accrue,  when  he  heard  that  George  Doran  was 
in  Paris,  he  said  to  his  wife?  "We  must  a,slc 
the  fellow  here  for  dinner  and  impress  him 
with  a  really  good  dinner."  The  description  of 
this  dinner,  of  the  accidents  that  dismayed  the 
hostess  but  were  overlooked  by  the  courteotis 
guest,  is  good  reading.  It  discloses  the  writers 
sense  of  humor. 

To  impress  the  publisher  still  more  he  was, 
taken  to  a  reception.  "I  expect  he  thought'  lie 
had  conquei-ed  Paris,  for  at  last  he  knew  soni' 
of  its  most  fa'nious  inhabitants  in  the  atti.sli;: 
and  political  world."  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Bennett  wa-s  on  familiar  terms  with  lead- 
ers in  the  society  and  the  literary  circles  of 
Paris  and  London.   Was  he  not  a  bit  of  a  snob? 

He  lived  for  himself,  though  he  was  helpi  ' 
to  young  writers.    His  wife's  preferences.  In 
wishes  were  of  little  importance  to  him.  Vi' 
was  bound  to  have  his  oivn  way.    One  of  1.; 
friends  said  to  her:    "Marguerite,  you  should 
jcure  Arnold  of  his  tyrannical  ways. "   She  loved 
'their  country  home.    He  wanted  to  sell  it.  Al- 
though she  is  careful  not  to  boast  of  it,  she  was 
his  willing  slave;  he  often  used  her  to  advance 
him.self. 

Why  did  he  leave  her?   She  does  not 'know, 
or  she  will  not  tell.  Is  the  answer  in  these 
tences:    "He  was  in  love  with  life,  not  with  .sfe" 
curity.  .  .  .  Arnold  was  by  nature  a  bachelor"? 
Perhaps  their  common  friend.  Hugh  Walpole. 
knows.    Perhaps  their  life  and  separation  v  ' 
add  a  romance  to  his  present  list  of  novels.  I' 
Bennett  realize  that  Marguerite,  in  spite  of  licr 
devotion  and  submission,  .saw  through  him?  Did 
wounded  vanity  take  him  from  her?  Alor 
she  lia.s  written  of  her  joy,  her  love,  her  gi;' 
with'  -ilism,  without  a  whine. 


ilr.  Smith 

;abclle. 

I  Id, 


Bill 
M.ii 
Ur.-.l 


I'stcpo  uao  u  rarciuily  Pi^^pared  drartauc  : 
rhavacterization,  and  causes  that  role  I 
domhiate  the  entire  picture.  Emma, 
(Thatcher  is  Marie  Dressier  hei^elf  w^h 
inil  of  her  matchless  skill  in  co«iic 
i^leech    in    unmistakable  pantomime^, 
ffi  with  all  her  mature  philosophy  and 
tmve  optimism.  If  there  must  be  scenes 
tof  nolgnant  grief  or  of  touching  self-  , 
iLSntJa  abnegation  MISS  Dr^^^^^^^ 
Her  points  them  with  infallible  stroKes, 
lYves  them  that  something  which  never  1 
fails  to  touch  the  heartstrmgs  of  her  , 
adormg  audiences.     Spontaneity,  sin-  i 
bS.y,  unerring  theatric  sense,  call  it 
^hat  you  will.  Miss  Dressier  has  it  as  • 
Cs  no  other  screen,  or-for  that  mat-  , 
\pr  stage  actress  of  her  years. 

Frames  Marion,  probably  the  mast 
intemrent  and  the  most  practicf&b  e 
s^enai-io  writer  in  Hollywood,  has  writ- 
ten a  strong  story  in  "Emma. '  She 
visions  Miss  Dressier  as  a  hard-uorl.- 
llng  conrcientlous  •  housekeeper,  loyal  .o 
her  omployer  in  his  early  days  of  n- 
vent'^  labors  and  later  when  he  be- 
com  s  rich.  When  his  v;ife  dies  in 
el  q<  >irth  it  is  Emma  who  snatches  the 
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'nt.  Ronhic,  from  tiie  aociors  nanas. 
life,  and  ttiereafter  lavishes  all 
ornal  affection  of  a  great  heart 
boy.    She  is  fond  of  his  brother 

.1  and  of  iiis  sisters,  Gypsy  and  Jsa.- 

Ue,  but  Ronnie  is  her  idol;  and 
onnio  alone  stands  by  her  when  the 

^d  inventor  insists  on  making  her 
Smith,  dies  of  a  heart  seizure, 
her  all  of  his  great  fortune,  and 
her  to  the  yelping  ingratitude 
i.secution  of  tlie  selfsame  chil- 
whom  she  had  helped  so  unsel- 

hly  to  rear.  Just  as  Mie  has  been 
u  quitted  of  a  charge  of  poisoning  her 
husband  she  is  told  of  Ronnie's  death 
while  speeding  to  her  in  his  airplane. 
Grief-stricken,  she  surrenders  all  to  the 
now-  contrite  children  and  seeks  another 
position,  not  in  a  soft  berth  on  Park 
avenue  but  with  a  young  physician,  his 
wife,  and  a  little  counti-y  home  filled 
with  children. 

Is  there  any  other  face  on  the  screen 
today  so  mobile,  so  plastic  as  Miss 
Dresslcr"s?  In  moments  of  caustic 
banter,  or  of  mock  fright,  as  when  she 
is  coaxed  into  a  tutor  plane,  or  of 
pleasure  at  some  kindly  word  or  act, 
or  of  swiftly  striking  tragedy,  those 
ruggc<i  features  betray  every  faintest 
emotional  change.  Who  will  forget 
soon  that  sagging  figure  as  Emma,  after 
shaming  the  ingrates  by  her  finely 
tempered  speech  of  forgiveness,  departs 
through  a  grilled  door  no  longer  hos- 
pitable. Or  the  look  of  ecstatic  happi- 
ness as  the  young  doctor's  wife  con- 
sents to  call  her  last-born  Ronnie? 

The  supporting  cast  is  excellent  on 
the  whole,  Mr.  Hersholt  particularly  as 
the  dependent  inventor  and  parent,  and 
Mr.  Pratt  as  the  family  attorney  who 
stands  by  Emma  so  steadfastly.  Back 
of  all  is  the  sympathetic  direction  of 
Clarence  Brown,  who  knows  more  than 
most  about  Miss  Dressler's  abilities.  It 
was  he  who  directed  "Anna  Christie," 
in  whidi  her  waterfront  drab,  Marthy, 
was  a  notable  performance.     W.  E.  G. 

OLYMPTA  AND  UPTOWN 
"Dance  Team" 

A  screen  comedy  drama  adaptpd  hy  Edwin 
BurkG  from  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Para.li  Addinslon:  directed  b.v  Sidney  Lan- 
field  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  follow- 
ing- cast: 

Tinimy  jVtlilligran   James  Dunn 

r  of)ny  Kirk  Sally  Eilers 

:':('<l  Pe!xw(Ttliy   Eiiw.Ti'd  Crarulall 

!iie  Boydeii   Norali  Lane 

!rc  Prentice  Ualrih  MoiT:an 

i-rbert  Wilpoa   Hairy  Bcrcsiortl 

nilv'  "Weber   Cli.'trles  Williams 

ura  Stuart   Minna  Gombcil 

Those  who  recall  one  of  the  early 
talking  pictures,  "The  Dance  of  Life," 
based  on  the  stage  play,  "Burlesque," 
will  detect  certain  similarities  in  "Dance 
Tcani."  R  is  possible  that  they  will 
aver  that  Hal  Skelly  and  Nancy  Carroll 
gave  a  more  graphic  and  convincing 
performance  as  two  lowly  hoofgrs  striv- 
ing for  the  white  lights  of  Broadway 
than  do  James  Dunn  and  Sally  Eilers 
as  two  waifs  of  the  street  and  the 
chorus  who  meet  in  front  of  a  cheap 
music  shop,  catch  each  other  tapping 
Simple  steps  on  the  sidewalk,  and  agree 
to  pair  up  for  better  or  worse.  If 
•Danco  Team"  were  a  more  evenly 
constructed  vehicle,  if  it  didn't  run  off 
into  maudlin  byways  and  frankly  sten- 
ciled situations,  it  might  make  more 
secure  the  enviable  position  so  quickly 
attained  by  this  youthful  brace  of  screen 
players.  That  it  is  not  nearly  as  satisfy- 
ing as  "Bad  Girl"  is  not  their  fault. 
Smash  hits  are  rare  enough.   To  expect 


n\  of  a  familiar  tyjpe,  the  vauuc'- 
wnc  at  48  is  down  and  out,  and 
\voiia>TS  wistfully  if  it,  is  because  he  is 
too  old.  From  his  first  appearance  as 
he  accept;;  the  supper  meal  which 
Poppy  had  prepared  for  her  trunk-table 
repast  with  Jimmy,  to  his  final  scene 
as  the  helpful  night  watchman  in  a 
lumber  yard  Mr.  Beresford  gave  im- 
measura'ole  aid  to  an  over-artificial  pic- 
ture through  his  wholly  natural  per- 
formance. W.  E.  G. 


i  speedy  repeat  of  such  a  hit  is  too 
nuch. 

Once    the    cocky    and  sentimental 
youngster  of  his  first  triumph,  Mr.  Dunn 
seems  doomed  to  the  type.    Here  he  is 
Jimmy  Mulligan,  bumptious,  self-cen- 
tred, quick-tempered  youth  who  for  all 
his  candid  appraisal  of  his  ability  to 
S'.'cceed  is  in  reality  far  from  smart. 
Opposite  him  is  Miss  Eilers  as  Poppy 
Kirk,  alert,  clean,  loyal,  and  of  finer 
n-ain    mentally.     The   picture  takes 
,em  all  too  briefly  through  the  first 
-iges  of  terpsichorean  advancement, 
ion    the  'dance  halls  frequented  by 
ilcrs  through  a  chop  suey  joint  to  the 
■olished  floors  of  a  night  club  operated 
by  a  millionaire.    While  these  episodes 
are  lively  and  often  amusing  they  suf- 
ffr  through  too  hasty  approach  and 
dismissal.   Also  they  gain  little  by  such, 
balderdash  as  injection  of  a  scene  which 
shows  Mulhgan  on  his  knees  in  his 
(  dressing  room  praying  that  Poppy  may 
1^  succeed  and  become  a  great  dancer.  The 
I  story  is  further  weakened  by  resort  to 
I  well  worn  employment  of  the  rich  young 
I  society  boy  who  would  marry  Poppy  and 
who  says  he  hates  vulgarians,  and  of 
i  the  divorcee  worth  20  millions — a  lot  of 
'rnoi;ey  in  these  times — who  would  be- 
come Mjs.  Mulligan  for  a  year,  just  for 
ithe  thrill  of  it.    Of  course,  in  the  end 
tne  team  of  Mulligan  and  Kirk,  so  com- 
;etely  disrupted  after  brief  flights  into 
ligh  society,  is  reunited,  and  a  fresh 
lart  planned.    But,  meantime,  many 
rimes  in  the  name  of  screen  play  writ- 
g  have  been  committed. 
Aside  from  the  conscientious  work  of 
the  two  stars,  high  praise  is  due  Harry 
Beresford  for  his  pathetic  and  true  de- 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"A  Woman  Commands" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Horace  Jack- 
son from  the  story  by  Thiliie  Forsler:  di- 
rected by  PanI  I/.  Stein  and  presented  .by 
KKO    Radio    Pictures    with    the  following 

Madame  Mario  Dragra    Pola  Negri 

Kim;  Alexander   Rolaiid  Young 

Caot.   -Vlex  Pasitsch   Basil  Rat^bone 

Col.  Stradimirovitsch   H.  B.  Warner 

Iwan   Anthony  Bnshell 

The  Prime  "Minister'  Reerinald  Owen 

Mascha   ■^'^'i,^"}''^ 

The  General   Frank  Reiehcr 

Chcdo   GeorfTo  Baxter 

Crowiv  Prince  Milan   Cleo  Ionise  Borden 

Adjutant   David  Newell 

With  a  great  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
RKO  Pathe  brings  Pola  Negri  back  to 
the  screen  in  her  first  talking  film,  "A 
Woman  Commands,"  current  screen  at- 
I  traction  at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre. 
The  most  natural  query,  propounded 
by  one  who  has  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Poia  Negri  in  the  past  and  who  had 
cherished  hopes  for  her  triumphant  re- 
turn to  the  films,  is— Why  didn't  some 
one  write  her  a  good  story  first?  Then 
it  w6uld  have  been  time  to  announce 
her  reappearance  with  all  the  eclat 
thought  necessary  or  desirable.    As  it 
is,  "A  Woman  Commands"  is  wofully 
weak,  lacking  in  suspense,  lacking  even  [ 
in  a  dramatic  conclusion.    The  plot  is  | 
truly  amazing,  as  is  the  casting  of  Ro-  ' 
land  Young  as  the  monarch  of  one  of 
those  countries  whose  subjects  are  for- 
ever having  revolutions  at  inconven- 
ient times.   After  venturing  a  few  quiet 
pleasantries  that  belong  in  the  drawing 
room  or  at  least  the  parlor,  and  en- 
deavoring to  make  violent  love  to  Miss 
Negri,  is  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  his 
stiff-backed  officers.      A  cold-blooded 
and    rather    ridiculous    business  al- 
together,  for  Mr.  young  should  be 
spared  for  better  things. 

To  ventiure  on  a  detailed  description 
of  the  plot  would  be  to  court  disaster, 
and  after  all,  Pola  Negri  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  about  it.    She  re- 
veals a  voice,  low-pitched  and  vibrant 
in  quality,  at  times  suggestive  of  Greta 
Garbo's  but  more  varied  in  range.  In 
the  course  of  the  story  she  sings  once 
or  twice,  and  while  the  music  is  dis- 
'  tinctly  of  the  "How  much  I  love  that 
man"  variety,  she  shows  that  the  pos- 
sesses considerable  power,  a  pleasing 
lower  register  and  the  inability  as  yet 
to  control  her  higher  notes.  Perhaps 
I  the  voice  is  the  most  important  of  her 
assets  at  this  moment,  for  her  part, 
■  now  emotional,  now  frivolous,  now  pas- 
sionate, now  hiunorous  and  even  heroic, 
is  of  the  sort  which  leaves  her  and  the 
audience  rather  bewildered.    No  sooner 
does  she  create  one  mood  than  she  is 
called  on  to  switch  violently  and  cause- 
lessly to  another,  for  the  story  vanes 
between  an  attempt  at  light  comedy 
and  the  most  humorless  of  Graustark- 
ian  romances.    Oil  and  water  do  not 
mix;  neither  do  these  two  elements, 
and  the  final  result  is  an  unconvincmg 
hodge-podge.   Miss  Negri  reveals  a  slim 
figure  and  a  type  of  beauty  that,  while 
not  that  of  a  young  charmer,  would 
nevertlieless  be  effective  in  a  betteri 
planned  vehicle.   She  is  unquestionabl;,1 
attractive  still,  and  her  costumes  are 
gorgeous. 

■|  Madame  Maria  Draga,  having  eni 
'  Isaved  Capt.  Alex  Pasitsch,  gives  huu 

auiy  ui  "       •        ,      who,  of  course, 

let-  intercession  and  then,  on  the  day 
llr  son  H  christened,  starts  a  revolu- 
Uon    There  J  more,  but  that  will  gn  e 

the  cast    Basil  Rathbone,  too  sardonic 


Symphony  Concert^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Gustav  Hoist  of  London  was  the  guest 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gram comprised  four  of  his  composi- 
tions: St.  Paul's  Suite  for  strings  (first 
time  at  these  concerts);  Prelude  and 
Scherzo,  "Hammersmith"  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Ballet  from  the  opera  "The 
Perfect  Pool"  (first  time  in  Boston)  and 
"The  Planets,"  a  suite  of  seven  move- 
ments. When  "The  Planets"  was  first 
performed  under  Mr.  Monteux  there 
v.'as  no  female  choius  for  "Neptune  the 
Mystic."  Yesterday  there  was  a  chorus, 
which  having  been  trained  by  Mr.  Fied- 
ler, sang  unseen.  The  beauty  of  the 
ending  was  thereby  enhanced. 

To  devote  an  orchestral  concert  of 
nearly  two  hours'  length  to  any  com- 
poser, whether  he  be  Bach  or  Brahms, 
Bee*ihoven  or  Honegger,  is  a  doubtful 
venture.  Mr.  Hoist  stood  the  test  well 
yet  if  two  or  three  of  the  "Planets', 
had  been  omitted,  the  others  woulc 
have  gained  in  effect.  CJertainlj 
"Venus,"  "Mercury,"  "Uranus"  and 
"Neptune"  could  not  have  been  spared 
"Mars"  might  be  shortened;  the  war- 
like mood  fortissimo  leads  one  to  wish 
at  least  an  armistice.  Tne  jollity  in 
'■'Jupiter"  is  disthictly  English  in  char- 
acter; like  all  jollity,  one  could  wish 
that  brought  by  Jupiter,  to  be  less  pro- 
longed. 

The  suite  for  strings  is  a  pleasing 
work  tliat  one  would  gladly  hear  again. 
The  interest  is  unflagging;  the  thematic 
material  is  fresh;  the  treatment  of  it  is 
scholarly  without  for  a  -moment  being 
pedantic  1.  e.  dull.  When  there  is  coun- 
terpoint, it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  a  fine  fellow  the  composer 
If  the  jig;  and  if  the  finale  with  its 
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High  Pressure" 

Car  Kvans    y  ,  ,  •  i.i. 

Frain'ine   , 

I'ol.  Ginsbere  

Mike  

CliCtord  Grey  j^,  , 

Helen     ;  ' ;  Ben  a; 

Geoffrey    Harry  B 

Dr.  Rudolph   "  -joh!. 

.Timmy  Moore   Charles    1  i  . 

Salvatore   ^uis  Albci 

Colombo  'iLucien  Littlefi. 

Oscar  Brown  Charles  Middle! 

Mr.  Banks   Alison  Skipwori 

Mrs.  Mil  er   Harold  "Waldrid: 

Vanderbilt    -  ...  ^  t.,. 


LilHam  Bo' 
'.Maurieysia 


comeback  all  over  again. 


— The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Dr  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  next  week. 
These  works:  Taylor,  Suite,  "Througli 
the  Looking  Glass";  Gershwin  Rhap- 
sody No.  2  for  orchestra  with  piano 
(Mr  Gershwin,  pianist;  first  perfor- 
mance). Scriabin,  "The  Poem  of  Ec- 
stasy." 


use  of  the  old  tunes,  "Dargason"  and 
"Green  Sleeves  "  are  unmistakably  Eng 
lish,  the  intermezzo  is  exotic,  sugges 
tivc  of  the  Orient,  melodically  and  in 
the  prevailing  mood.  This  suite  was 
brilliantly  played.  It  was  written  for 
the  orchestra  of  St.  Paul's  School  for 
Girls.  For  practice  or  for  performance? 
If  for  performance,  these  girls  must  be 
singularly  accomplished  in  the  use  of 
stringed  instruments. 

"Hammersmith,"  which  gives  Mr. 
Hoist  a  high  position  in  the  rank  of 
contemporaneous  composers,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  last  November  at  a 
concert  in  London.  The  "Planets"  as 
a  whole  were  first  heard  in  1919-20.  In 
the  years  between  the  composer  has 
gained  in  depth  of  thought;  conciseness 
and  power  of  expression;  control  of 
imagination.  The  imperturbable  prelude 
is,  as  he  has  said  publicly,  a  back 
ground;  the  river,  he&dless  of  the  cock 
neys  swarming  in  the  district;  the  river, 
knowing  that  it  will  flow  long  after 
the  invaders  are  no  more;  as  the  river 
v;hich  will  then  be  as  unconcerned  as 
it  was  when  Romans  were  by  its  banks. ; 
Now  other  composers  have  felt  tlie ' 
spell  of  a  river;  Wagner,  Smetana,  Ba- 
lakirev,  Griffes,  Vaughan  Williams 
among  them;  but  Mr.  Hoist's  river  is, 
his  own,  as  is  his  music.    There  ist 

1  more  In  "Hammersmith"  than  mere  _ 
contrast  between  calm,  serenity,  peace-  ' 
ful  indifference  and  the  rough  merri- 
ment of  an  unthinking  crowd,  "Arry" 
and  "Arriet "  enjoying  life  after  their 
manner.   This  is  not  program  music  in 
the  anecdotical  or  pictorial  sense.  There 
are  two  moods,  eloquent  in  tonal  ex-j 
pression.   The  searcher  after  symbolism  j 
in  all  art,  might  say:    "Nature  heedless  i 
of  mortals's  Joys  or  sorrows."     (Mr.  | 
Hoist  had  already  written  his  "Egdoni 
Heath"  after  Thomas  Hardy.)    But  Mr. ; 
Hoist,  a  thinker  even  outside  of  music; 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  every  com- , 
poser;  a  man  fascinated  by  the  poetry  j 
and  the  philosophy  of  India,  when  hei 
girds  up  his  loins  to  write  music  is 
first  of  all  a  musician.    In  "Hammer- 
smith" there  is  no  waste  of  notes,  no 
undue  elaboration  of  musical  ideas;  no 
districting  elegancies;  no  incongruous 
ornamentation. 

The  ballet  music  for  the .  dancing 
spirits  of  earth,  water  and  fire  is 
grateful  to  the  ear,  with  fine  effects  m 
orchestration,  rhythmically  exciting— 
yet  one  would  fain  hear  it  in  the  theaUe 
and  see  the  elements  obedient  to  the 
Wizard's  incantation. 

The    composer   of   "Hammersmitri,  ; 
the  ballet  music,  the  suite  for  strings,  j 
"Venus."    "Saturn,"    "Neptune"  and 
pages  of  "Mercury"  Is  modern  in  the 
best  sense,  as  masters  of  the  past  are  , 
modern;  not  as  the  contemporaries  whof 

Te  futile  ^^^%^t  'i^'euf 
"Uei^rCTuVS^th-rhy^ 

Sientation.    Mr.  HoUt  .^^g  "^fso- 
dence       "°/"J^^eir  letorTcaHse  and 
00  go^d  to  be  Rtodiga^; 
lavished  on  that  which  is  m  itseU 

rrkito^eS^e^  w^n  th^nympatue:^ 
players.  I 


Millie    Maurice. 

Poppolus    Bobby  W 

The  Baron    .Oscar  . 

B.  B^,  B.^Mj  pouy  waitr, 

^'Vhoever  the  unknown  author  and 
du-ector  may  be  that  hit  upon  "High 
Pressure,"  current  screen  attraction  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  as  a  vehicle 
for  WUliam  Powell,  they  deserve  en- 
couragement.    Mr.   Powell's  admirers 
may  well  hail  with  joy  a  role  and  a 
story  that  take  him  out  of  the  rut  oi 
suave  cads  where  he  has  been  striittmg 
for  manv  months  past.    Inevitably,  a 
.^iip^pstion  of   "Grand  Hotel"  creeps 
mtl  the  background  of  "High  Pressure 
which  shows  the  inside  workmgs  of  a 
Wg  business.    All  kinds  of  persons  are 
introduced    briefly,    charactered  as 
nart  of  the  atmosphere  and  theri  ais 
missed  not  out  of  the  picture  entureljs 
but  merely  to  the  background.  The 
actioS^  barring  a  brief  sequence  at  the 
beginning  and  an  even  briefer  one  at 
thl  end.^asses  in  the  offic^  of  a  b« 
promotion  company.    TTie  bustle  oc 
casionally  exaggerated,  is  cleverly  de 
vised,  and  the  characters  are  en^rtam 
ing,  sometimes  novel.    As  for  the  stor> , 
it  U  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact 
buiJ?  troZTll  entertaining  central 

^^Thi^  miniature  Napoleon  55.*?^,°- 
moter  Gar  Evans,  a  mercurial  mdi- 
"dual  ^y^o  deUght^  in.  booming  »  norel 
proposition  but  who  insists  that  it  be 
on  the  level.  He  wUl  not  sell  gom 
bricks  to  widows  and  orphar^.  An  un- 
stable soul,  given  to  going  off  on  drink 
mg  ixiuts  and  vanishmg  for  days  out  o 
ken  of  his  fne^,  ^  ^m^^^ 
yo^fwoman^wSrioves  him  agair.: 
her  better  judgment,  and  in  spite 
her  realization  that  she  is  merely  i^.> 
Mod  luck  charm.  This  particular  ep.- 
fode  of  his  erratic  career  begins  when 
his  lieutenant,  Mike  introduces  h.ii 
to  Ginsberg,  the  wealthy  backer  of  .-^n 
eccentric  inventor  who  has  a  new  pro- 
cess for  making  artificial  rubber. 
Evans's  busy  imagination  gets  to  wor... 
he  engages  a  handsome  suite  of  office., 
a  big  staff  and  a  publicity  department. 
He  gives  fight  talks  to  salesmen  and 
worries  big  rubber  concerns.  The  only 
hitch  is  the  non-appearance  of  the  m- 
ventor  Dr.  Rudolph.  Better  business 
bureaus  and  the  district  attorney 
threaten  arrest  and  prf»ecution  for  an 
attempt   to   defraud  the   pubhc.  but 


-Rudolph  is  found  and  Vj^f  i;^^^: 
^duction  but  by  no  man.  tb.  »d 

energy  an  aptitude  for  slangy  speecn 
an  alertness  and  an  Interest  in  his 
w^ork  matTre  positively  refr^g^  I^- 

cTm'e  bac'l  '^The"  oth^ r^ofes^C'faUs' 
L"t^rUy^lay?dVarry  Ber^ford  Frank 
McHueh— sober  for  once— Evelyn  Brent, 
Sn  Knapp.  Ben  Alexander  and  Guy 
Kibbee  in  particular.  If  a  suspicion 
frops  lip  that  much  action  covers  a  not 
ve?y  logical  story,  it  Is  not  tnily  im- 
portant The  main  thmg  is  that  High 
Pressure"  is  genuinely  entertaining. 

The  special  feature  of  the  stage  show 
is  Vincent  Lopez,  conducting  his  ver- 
satiie  band  in  a  variety  of  cleverly  ar- 
ranged numbers.  >^  ^- 


HOLMES  GIVES  TALK 
ON  NORTHERN  EUROPE 

Scandinavian  Countries  Described  in  j 
Lecture 

m  Symphony  haU,  last  evening.  Bur-  I 
ton  Holmes  carried    a  large  audience 
with  him  on  a  tour  of  the  Scandinavian  ; 
countries.     There  preliminary  views  of 
the  departiu-e  from  New  York  and  the  ! 
Atlantic  crossing,    and  some    passing , 
ellnipscs  of  Parts.  Passing  through  Hol- 
land. Mr   Holmes  showed  pictures  of , 
tlie  beacli  at    Scheveningen,    of  the 
Hague  with  Its  magnificent  royal  pal-  1 
ace,  of  Edam— the  home  of  the  famous  , 
(;jiegE.e — and  the  great  cheese  mark. '  : 
Alkmaar,     where     moving  pic: 
showed  the  cheeses  Ix-mg  sol  ' 


iijuic  uu  biot ra- 
ided on  to  a  lerry 

.'lasinid     to  the 

»if   ,  busv  iwrt  and  bMxutiful  city, 

nfA^^  te  suburban  watenvays, 
'y^'  .  "'^''^.MMlyTooclcd  banks  .and 
betwa  ds  There  was  a  trip  to 

fcamo  the  Goths,  and  a 
t  to     -oy.  with  its  ruined  remaps  of 
the  aiK-^^  nt  kanseatlc  city,  once  labu- 

'°The'VSo^S"part  of  the  travelogue 
bro^^ght  the  audience  to  D^nn^^/'j  fot^ 
thP  bc'iuties  of  Copenhagen  and  the  de- 
Ight^  of  l^ral  Denmark,  famous  for  its 
fprtilitv  and  the  genius  of  its  faiTners, 

^?re  sho'^  and  <les<="»^<l,%\f?;!f '{S^  t^ 
The  castle  of  Elsinore,  beautiful  In  it- 
self and  romantic  as  the  ^'cene  of  Ham- 
let's traKic  perplexities,  was  visited.  Ice- 
and.  ^hab^Ted  hot  by  ^^kimos  buj,  b> 
descendants  of  the  cream  of  tt^  eax^ 
Norsemen:  Norway  J^'^^f-d 
wonders  of  grandeur  and  beauty— ana 
Sight  sun:  these,  too,  were  the 
subje^Tof  unusually  interesting^^^^^^^^^^ 
-both  stiU  and  moving.  The  lecture  wiL 
!I>eated  this  afternoon.  o. 

MAJESTIC 
I'Th^  I'rince  and  the  Pauper" 

i'ioi-   Iti   fmir  a'.-U  and  srvfn 
!■     I  11  i-lsoii  of  the,  iiov'l 
.1  In-  ihf  NalioiKii  I 
,.|ii<-es  i)f  tlip  Pid-  i 
1         .         .ii-    Majcsti'-  Thealic 
.IV  niuriiiiig'.  »al>  the  followinu  i-ast:  ,,, 

iiniy  ..    ..   .Kate  Conway  ' 

iintv   Evelyn  Eslrs  ■ 

""'>■•  <he  Pauper  MaiT  Cullnuin 

Min  anl.r   Geoit-e  Lr:e 

f'S-  .  .  :  Clifford  .\<lanis 

•    5  Klizabeth   Katheiino  Rolm 

Fi'A  .ird   .   Mary   Biiokner  , 

n'lr   William  Lovejny 

 Robei-I  de  Lany 

 Arthur  de  Anrelis 

  William  Keen 

ari  (if  the  Kine's  Men  .  Richard  Enlia..ii 

/[il■^ellciOll    Melvni  Fox  j 

Ha  nlhony  .    .lolin  Shellir 

n?rs    Dorothy  Sie»arl.  .John  de  Angelis  i 

(ng  to  circumstances  beyond  the  ! 
I  codI  of  their  sponsors,  the  Profes-  j 
1  sir  Players,  the  National  Junior  The-  j 
I  afompany  offered  their  fifth  Boston  jf 
Ipi-ctlon,  "The  Prince  and  the  Pau-  i| 
Vptat  the  Majestic  Theatre  yesterday 
Im^ng.    To  the  numerous  and  enthu-  I 
I  si:  spectators,  the  temporarj'  cliange  |  J 
ofuse  made  no  difference:  their  in-  ' 
te-  and  enthusiasm  never  flagged,  1^ 
sfduring  a  moment  or  two  of  amor-  ! 
o'dalliance  between  Princess  Eliza-  I 
b  and  her  importunate  suitor.  Sir  i 
Tnas  Seymour.    Indeed,  they  fairly 
I  sited  warnings  to  the  unwary  Miles 
Ipdon  as  the  terrifying  beggar.  Mad 
|>hony.  was  about  to  leap  upon  his  | 
I  be.    Truly,  as  this  performance  and 
Icrs  bear  witness,  children  know  bet-  \. 
I  thow  10  enjoy  the  theatre  tlian  their 
1  ers.  unwisely  cherishing  disUlusion-  i ; 
1  rits  and  reservations.  | 
he    dramatic    version    of    Mark  ' 
I  lin's  story  shown  yesterday  is  not  | 
same  that  was  shown  by  William  [ 
ersham  when  he  presented  the  play  i* 
I  this  city  12  years  ago.    He  used  a 
I  matization  made  by  Amelie  Rives, 
which  called  for  more  characters 
I  i  a  more  detailed  plot,  while  the  Na-  ; 
I  nal  Junior  Theatre  has  reverted  to  ' 
J  e  made  32  years  ago  by  Abby  Sage 
I  chardson  for  Elsie  Leslie,  one  that 
[  ark  Twain  himself  saw  and  approved. 

whatever  guise,  the  story  remains  the 
^ime,  though  of  course  much  narrowed 

compass.  Instead  of  roaming  over  j 
Jhe  countryside,  the  action  takes  place  ' 
fin  and  around  the  palace  at  Westmin- 
ister, m  Miles  Hendon's  lodging  and  in  a 
I  dismal  old  bar.  Mark  Twain,  albeit 
I  he  preached  reforms  and  waxed  indig- 
Inant  over  the  condition  of  the  English 
[peasant  centuries  ago,  had  a  striking 
land  theatrically  effective  idea  in  mind 
when  writing  "The  Prince  and  the 
(Pauper  '  ^ 

A  poor  boy,  Tom  Canty  meets  and 
I  changes  place  W'lth  young  Prince  Ed- 
Iward.  soon  to  be  Edward  VI.  So'clo.sc 
lis  their  likeness,  one  to  the  other,  that 
I  the  guard  thrusts  the  real  prince  out 
I  of  the  palace  yard,  leaving  the  bewil- 
I  dered  Tom  to  make  the  best  of  his  sud- 
denly regal  condition,  truly  i-egal  for 
j  King  Henry  VIII  dies  almost  as  the  story 
I  opens.    The  naititive  then  follows,  hu- 
jmorously  and  touchingly,  the  adven- 
tures of  the  two  bo5's.    Prince  Edward, 
vainly  asserting  his  royal  station,  is  .set 
I  upon  by  hoodlums  and  rescued  by  Miles 
iHendon,  kind  hearted,  soldier  of  for- 
[tune,  who  thinks  him  mad  and  yet 
]  treats  liim  with  the  courtesy  he  insists 
is  his  right.   Tom,  in  the  palace,  clings 
I  desperately  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
bewilders  the  courtiers  by  his  talk  of  his 
I  poor  home,  uses  precocious  wisdom  in 
'|rjue.<:'innin5f  prisoners  and  employs  the 
:  of  England,  ignorant  of  its 
s.  as  a  nut-cracker.  The 
scene  finds  Prince  Edward, 
'  paraieci  from  Hendon  by  a  ruse,  at  a 
aeives'  rendezvous,  in  danger  of  his 
iifp  aiv'  -ince  move  iv^cird  bv  his  val- 


I  S  of  threads,  the  restoration  of 
d  to  his  kingship,  the  rewardmg 

'^'poroncc  uif  dual  roles  of,  F«ncc 
Ed^vard  and  Tom  we,.  »°V?e°  nonrk]ed 
steid  nrince  and  pauper  were  Po^i'^.^ea 
bv  Ma?y  Buckncr  and  Mary  Cumnan. 
botli  proving  as  satisfactory  as  the  Ihn 
tions  of  their  sex  permitted.  M'ss^*" 
inan  in  particular,  excellent  as  Tom, 

„iore  than  a  few  shivers  as  the  ^cnge_ 
fni  lunatic   Mad  Anthony,     ine  smi 

le  se  s  sufficed  and  the  audience,  as 
has  been  suggested,  showed  great  en- 
l^r^Kth  and  final  play  of  the  sea; 

iXskeS"'^;^U  be""fven  at^Uie  ffi'm- 
1  Suth'^Stre"  on  laturday  monimg, 
I  Feb.  13.  ^' 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


SU IN U AY— symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M. 
Maxim  Karolik,  tenor;  Nicolas  Slon- 
imsky,  pianist.  Rachmaninoff,  Chris>. 
is  risen;  What  Sonow:  AH  things  V 
pass:  Lilacs.  Laparra,  Nuages.  Chaus-  I 
son  Hebe.  Casella,  COy  Maiden,  I 
Madly  Love  You.  Castelnuovo-Te- 
deseo,  The  Little  Glutton's  Ring-a- 

I  Rosy.  Borodin,  The  Wondrous  Gar-  , 
den;  Arabian  melody:  A  False  Note; 
Conceit:  The  Sea.  Tcherepnin,  Now 

I  the  Candle  Is  Out;  Stars  of  Radiant 

I  Night.   Dargomizhsky.  The  Worm, 
Jordan  Hall,  3:15  P.  M.— Peoples 
Symphony      Orchestra.  Tbompscn 
Stone,  conductor.    Castrucci,  Sonata 

t  for  strings.   Beethoven,  Symphony  in 
C  minor  No.  5.    Bruch.  Concerto  ir 
G  minor  for  violin  (Anton  Witek)  anc:  . 
orchestra.  Smetana,  Overture  to  "Tht 

!  Bartered  Bride." 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3;15  P 
M  —Myrtle  Jordan  trio.    Old  Welsl ' 
lairs:    All  Through  the  Night:  Th- 
1  Bells  of  Aberdovey.  Gordon,  "Alice  Ir 
Wonderland" ;__The  Child  Alice,  VVhit 

Rabbit,  In  the  Garden,  A  Gala  Oc- 
casion. 

Ford  Hall,  7.30  P.  M.— Pierre  d'Or 
Trio.  Herman  Goldstein,  violin;  Ab- 
don  Lous,  bassoon;  Marion  Wyman, 
pianist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M,— Mc- 
Govem  Bros. 
MONDAY:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Hudson 
Carmody,  bass;  Reginald  Boardman, 
accompanist.  Handel,  Hear  me.  Ye 
Winds  and  Waves  from  "Scipio"; 
Honor  and  Arms  from  "Samson"; 
Brahms  Vier  einste  Gesaenge;  Wag- 
ner, Daland's  aria  from  "The  Plying 
Dutchman";  Verdi,  O  tu  Palermo 
from  "The  Sicilian  Vespers":  Trunk, 
Vor  Akkon,  In  meiner  Heimat,  Lands- 
knecht,  AUerseelen;  Sanderson,  Ship- 
mates 0'  Mine;  Taylor,  Captain  Strat- 
ton's  Fancy;  Sarjeant,  Blow,  Blow, 
thou  Winter  Wind. 

Boston  Public  Library,  5:15  P.  M. 
Rulon  Y.  Robison,  lecturer  on  "Aida," 
"Rigoletto,"  "II  Trovatore." 
TUESDAY:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Paul  Robeson.   See  special  notice. 

House  of  P.  Douglas  Cochrane,  257 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,  8:30 
P.  M.  Steuart  Wilson,  tenor,  in  aid 
of  the  Boston  Music  School  Settle- 
ment. 

Boston  Public  Library,  5:15  P,  M. 
Alfred  H.  Meyer,  lecturer,  on  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  and  "The  Mastersingers 
nf  Nuremberg." 
WEDNESDAY:  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
New  England  Symphony  orchestra, 
Raffaele  Martlno,  conductor.  Gluck, 
Overture  to  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice": 
Boizom,  Melanconia  Campestre  and 
Galanteria  Fi'ances  from  "Ritrattini 
Sociali"  ffii'st  time  In  Boston): 
Achron,  Hebrew  melody  for  violin 
(Frances  Kessler);  Mascagni,  Inter- 
mezzo from  "L'Amico  Fritz";  Cad- 
■  man,  Suite  "The  Tlmnderblrd";  Sgam- 

bati,  Berceu.se-Reverie  (orchestrated 
by  Massenet);  Hadley,  Cachuca; 
Goldstein,  Fantomine  Waltz,  Barca- 
rolle, and  Old  English  Humoresque 
( these  five  numbers  played  by  the 
Pierre-d'Or  Trio,  Messrs.  H.  Gold- 
.stein,  violin;  Laus,  bassoon,  and  Ma- 
rion Tirrell- Wyman,  piano) ;  Wagner, 
Introduction  to  Act  II  of  "Lohen- 
grin." 

George  W.  Brown  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Loeillet,  Sonata  for  flute,  oboe  and 
piano;  Brahms,  Ti-io  for  violin,  horn 
ajid  piano;  Rossini,  Quartet  for  flute, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon:  Thuille, 
•Sextet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bas- 
soon, horn  and  piano;  Messrs.  Lau- 
rent, Lenom,  Filler,  Boettcher,  San- 
roma,  and  others. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  4:30  P.  M. 
Organ  recital  by  Renee  Nizan  of  Paris. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Klaus 
Goetze,  pianist.  Bach,  Prelude,, 
menuet  1  and  2,  Gigue  from  Partita. 
B  flat,  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  E  flat. 


Chopin,  Pantai.siv  (!)).  .,  nu.  -i'i' 

15.  P  major.  Andante  .Spianato  and 
Polonaise  E  flat  op.  22.  | 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall    8:15  P-  M. 
Boston     Symphony     onhe.'^tra,  Dl", 
Kousscvitzky,  conductoi .    Sep  special  j 

notice.  ,   „    „       t»  ! 

s.\TURDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M  Repetition  of  Fi'iday  s  S>'mphony  1 
concert,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductoi-. 

Copley-Plaza  lloicl,  nUo  P.  M 
Choral  Society  of  the  Ma.<^sachusrlt 
Federated  Woman's  Clubs,  Ch'  ' 
Macntz,  soprano,  and  Mane  Murra:  . 
contralto,  the  so'.o  singers.  Georp. 
Sawyer  Dunham,  conductor. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

A  sonata  for  strings  by  Pictro  Castruc- 
chi  will  be  played  at  the  concert  of  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  this  ai- 
ternoon.  Bom  at  Rome  in  1679,  he  dice 
at  Dublin  In  1752.    A  violinist,  a  pupil 
of  Corelli,  he  went  to  London  in  1715  as 
the  concert  master  of  HandeVs  opera  | 
orchestra.  It  is  said  that  as  a  violinist 
'he  strove  after  pure'.y  virtuoso  effects. 
He  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  vio- 
letta  marina,  which  was,  it  is  said,  in- 
ivented  by  him.  It  was  a  sort    of  yiol 
(d'amour  with  sympathetic  .-.trings.  Called 
to  Dublin  as  an  orchestral  leader  he  died 
there  in  extreme  poverty.      He  wi'ote 
many  violin  sonatas  and  12  concertos  for 

strings.  ^  ..   /tj-  i 

'    The  South  Mountain  Quartet  (Kau 
iKraeuter.  Edwin  Ideler.  Conrad  Held, 
Willem  Willeke),  a.ssisted  by  A.  S.  Cool- 
lidge,  viola  and  Phyllis  Kraeuter  violon- 
cello  will  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  | 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge,    play  this 
afternoon  at  the  Mattapan  branch  h- 
biary  (3:30  P.  M.)  as  wel!  as  at  the  Bos- 
ton public  library  (8  P.  M.)  the  pro- 
!gi-am  is  the  same:  Beethoven,  Quartet, 
I A  minor,  op.  132;  dTndy  (in  memori- 
'am)  Sextet,  B  flat  maior.  op.  92.  . 
i    Renee  Nizan,  an  organist    of  Pans,  i 
who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  i 
Inext  Thursday  afternoon.  4:30  o'clock,  : 
lis  only  18  years  old.  There  will  be  no 
admission  charge.      .    ,  .  ,     ,  „  „ 
I    The  Society  of  Musical  Arts  of  Boston 
iwill  give  its  first  annual  concert  at 
isteinert  hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan  27,  at  8:30.  The  artists  to  be  pre- 
sented are  Esther  Miller,  pianist:  Clara 
Shear,  soprano,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Opera,  and  Nischa  Tulin,  who.  will  play 
on  the  latest  musical  invention,  the 
'  theramin.  Miss  Shear  will  be  accompa- 


nied by  Paul  Breger,  Mr.  Tulin  by  Helen 
Gordon. 

Vernice  Coolidge  will  give  a  song  re- 
cital in  costume  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Boston  public  library  this  Sunday  at 
3-30  P.  M.  Carl  Web.stcr,  the  'cellist,  wiil 
be  the  assisting  artist.  The  concert 
.scheduled  to  be  given  by  Lisa  and  Aiioa 
Paget  on  the  absve  date  has  been  can- 
celled. __. 

OPERA  REPERTORY 

First  Week  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
'  Opera  Company 

ArnMT)\T  Feb.  1— Puccini'*  "T."'"''!-" 
w,n,  Mme  Claud.a  M.izio,  Mes«r-. .  Charles 
Ha-kett     Vanni-Marcoux.    Baccaloni.  Con- 

""^Wt«^l'?-Biie.'s  "Carmen/-  Mme.  C„n. 

■;?;i?rs'"?:1,"lt:  Ss.^  ToFr'^ek  ^^^^C^- 

'''^l^Ty^AY°'^^00^-  wanner'. 

Conductor  Pollak.  _„_„T'Mr  Pnreini'a 
WPnNESDW  EVENING  — -  I'UCini  s 
•■MlTtama  Butterflr."  Mmes.  PamDaniru, 
0?n/teS  Beriihardt.  Messrs.  Haekelt  Da- 
rn ."ni^BaSfaloni,   Dua.     Conductor  Jloran- 

^"tHUR'SDAT  —  Verdi's  "Alda."  Mme'- 
MiT/io  Vin  Gordon.  Buddy.  Messrs  Marshall. 
FolmJ^hi.     Baromeo.    Lazzari.  Conductor 

''^PRIDAY  (7:4.-;  P.  M.) -Wafer's  "We 
MeisleriUnger  von  Nuernbersr."  with  Mmes. 
LehnK,m.  Sharnova.  Messrs.  Maisnn.  Nissen. 
Kipnis.  HabicU.  Colcaire,  RingrUii?,  Conduc- 

*°'s\TtIRI)VY  AFTERNOON  —  Sainl-Raens's 
"S.T.msoii  ct  Dalil.i."  Mme.  Van  f-ordnn. 
Messrs.  ■  Marshall.  Formiclii,  Benoni,  Ba- 
runieo.     Cnndnctiir  Cooper. 

SATURDAY  KVKNINCt— Ver.h  5  Riso- 
Irilo  "  Mmes.  Salvi.  Bprnhardl.  Glad":. 
MP^^rs  Cortis.  Damiani.  Lazzan,  Benon,. 
Lunduelnr  Frank  .'it.  T^ser       ,       ,  . 

The  general  public  sale  of  tickets  will 
open  at  tne  box  office  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House  tomorrow. 


•z.  r  /f  u 


r  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  sixth  concert  of  this  season 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  •  was:  Castrucci,  sonata  for 
string  orchestra;  Beethoven,  symphony 
No.  5;  Bruch,  concerto  for  violin  and  ' 
orchestra.  No.  1,  in  G  minor  (Anton 
Witek,  violinist) ;  Smetana,  overture  to 
"The  Bartered  Bride." 

One  cannot  hear  Max  Bruch's  G 
minor  violin  concerto  without  noting 
its  resemblance  to  the  D  major  of 
Brahms,  written  over  a  decade  later. 
Both  compositions  lean  toward  roman- 
ticism in  certain  resp)ects,  toward  clas- 
B  flat.  Beethoven,  sonata  in  E  flat,  II  .  .      ,     xi,        mi.  v  u„ 

op.  31.  Infante,  Pochades  Andalouses  P^<='S'»  ^  ot^^rs.  The  Infusion  relishes 
Book  I  (Canto  Flamenco,  danse  i  of  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  at  times,  but 
Gitane,  Aniers,  Tientos),  De  Falla.fl  again  one  feels  a  closer  affinity  to 
Spanish  Dance  from  "La  Vida  Breve."   Beethoven.    Both  concertos  abound  in 

I  techntcal  difficulties;  both  contain  dry 
1  passages  in  which  the  virtuoso,  a  Joa- 


chim or  a  Barth,  must  find  gtcaii 
satisfaction  in  laboring  than  ti,.  ' 
listener,  of  whom  amazement  at  .su<  ii ) 
proficiency  Is  expected,  yet  both  reach 
sublime  heights  of  emotional  tenderness, 
of  irresistible  appeal.  Yesterday,  the 
nobility  of  the  concerto  was  secure. 
The  orchestra  acquired  unusual  stability 
and  strength;  the  strings  seemed  con- 
densed, and  the  tutti  passages  wore  firm 
and  solid.  Mr,  Witek,  heard  once  be- 
fore this  season  at  these  conccrt.s,  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  where  the  j 
score  called  upon  him  to  supply  con- 
trasting concertino  effects,  classically 
scored  for  several  soloists  alternating 
with  the  whole  orchestra,  the  tone  was 
I  as  usual  abradent,  to  the  point  of  un- 
pleasantness. These  "double  stop"  pas- 
sages are  abundant  in  the  beginning  of 
i  the  first  movement  and  throughout  the  1 

I  The  performance  as  a  whole  advanced 
in  progressive  levels  of  sufficiency.  Cas- 
trucci's  charming  sonata  for  strings, 
which  savored  quite  naturally  of  CoreUl, 
definitely  suffered  from  an  unimagina- 
tive, frigid  rendition:  the  first  violins 
possessed  a  sharp,  acrid  quality  through- 
out, and  the  ensemble  was  rough,  some- 
times rasping.  By  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon, the  players  had  warmed  up  to 
the  occasion  of  Smetana's  spirited  fugal 
Overture,  and  to  the  crispness  of  tone 
which  it'  requires. 

Beethoven's  fifth  symphony  was  ap- 
plauded vigorously,  between  movements. 
The  first  movement,  though  played 
energetically,  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  a  more  subtle  treatment  of 
dynamics,  by  more  discretion  in  affect- 
ing the  tense  moments  of  expectancy, 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  degree 
of  finality.  Impetuosity  in  the  finale 
occasionally  resulted  in  strenuousness. 

The  next  concert,  on  Feb.  7,  will  be 
as  follows:  Franck,  symphonw  in  D 
minor;  Mozart,  concerto  in  C  major, 
for  piano  and  orchestra;  Hosmer,  Ethio- 
pian Rhapsody:  Lalo,  overture  to  "Le 
Roi  d'Ys."  Margaret  MacDonald,  pian- 
ist, will  be  assisting  artist.      J.  H.F. 

MAXIM  KAROLIK 

Maxim  Karolik,  tenor,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Nicolas  Slonlmsky  as  accom- 
panist, presented  the  following  program 
in  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon: 
Rachmaninoff,  Christ  is  Risen,  What 
Sorrow!  All  Things  Pass,  Lilacs;  La- 
parra, Nuages;  Chausson,  Hehe;  Casella, 
Coy  Maiden,  I  Madly  Love  You;  Caste- 
nuovo-Tedesco,  The  Little  Glutton's 
Ring-a-Rosy;  Borodin,  The  Wondrous 
Garden,  Arabian  Melody,  A  False  Note, 
Conceit,  The  Sea;  Cherepnm,  Dim  Are 
Now  the  Candles,  Stars  of  Radiant 
Night;  Dargomizhsky,  The  Worm.  Tiiere 
was  a  large  and  friendly  audience. 

Of    Mr.    Karolik's    song    programs,  i 
which  are  usually — for  one  reason  or  | 
another— a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  i 
this  was  one  of  the  least  interesting.  ] 
Such  promise  of  entertainment  as  it  I- 
gave  was  not  fulfilled.    This  was  less 
the  composers'  than  the  singer's  fault. 
Rachminoff's  group  of  songs,  not  In  ;t- 
r  self  remarkable,  offered  great  oppor- 
)   tunities  to  a  singer  endowed  with  ex-  i 
pressive  and  dramatic  powers.    So  also  1 
did  Borodin's  songs,  the  product  of  a 
richer  and  more  Individual  musical  in- 
vention— one  that  at  times  almost  ap- 
proached Musorgski's  in  its  capacity  for 
pictorial  suggestion  and  character  por-  , 
trayal— as  in  The  Sea  and  Conceit.  Yet 
Mr.  Karolik's  voice  underwent  no  ex- 
pressive modulation,  nor  did  his  occa- 
sional gestures  bear  any  clear  relation  i 
to  the  content  of  his  songs.   A  knowing 
look,  a  frown,  an  emphatic  nod  of  the 
head,  an  admonitory  motion  of  the 
hand,  are  his  Interpretative  devices. 

He  was  best  in  songs  of  comic  charac- 
terization— Borodin's  Conceit  and  Dar- 
gomizhsky's  The  Worm.  Cherepnin's 
charming  Now  the  Candle  Is  Out — ^fuU 
of  a  fairy-story  fragrance — and  Boro- 
din's The  Sea— practically  a  tone-poem 
for  the  piano,  with  voice  obbligato — are 
almost  Independent  of  the  singer. 
Chausson's  Hebe,  a  Greek  chant  in  the 
Phrygian  mode,  was,  in  its  calm  imper- 
turbability, equally  fortunate.  Casella's 
song  is  one  of  his  interesting  settinga 
of  the  14th  century  lyrics,  in  which  he 
has  seemed  to  catch  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  period.  Laparra's  Nuages 
appeared  strongly  influenced  by  Faure. 

Mr.  Karolik,  warmly  applauded,  pave 
some  encores.  S.  S. 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"The  Big  Shot" 

A  screen  comed.v  diiiina  adapted  Ijy 
Joseph  Fields  and  Karl  Baldwin  froni  the 
storv  h.v  Georse  r>romerold  and  Hal  ConK- 
hn  '  direcled  by  Ralph  Murpliy  and  pre- 
sented  b.v   RKO-Palhe    with    the  foUowine 

'nil'   Kddie  Quillan 

Doi-is'  ■  :  Maureen  O'Sull.van 

Ka.v  Turner  MaJV  >*"';'" 

Bai  b€]-   Roseoe  Ale; 

Mrs     Thompson  Belle  Bennett 

OM   Timer..  Arthur  Stone 

Mr   Howell   Louis  John  Bartcis 

ill     Peaslev   Otis  Harlani 

.lac  k   Spen'cer  i,v  ^'"r 

Uncle  Ira  Edward  McWacle 

Ml'    Hartman  Harvey  (  Uiik 

Mr.  Potts  v^  -  A-  ^^^'-T" 

Town  marshal  Charles,,. Thurston 

liar.ice  hov  ■.Hilliard  (  a.r 

Postmaster  Frank  1.,:H-ien 

An  Innocuous  comedy,  well  adapted 
to  the  innocuous  acting  of  Eddie  Quil- 
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The  Tti^eatpe 

//Vw   Z  y  By  PHILIP  HALE  ^^3^ 

There  are  men  who  never  sit  in  front  of  a  stage  curtein  without  joyful 
anticipation,  no  matter  how  often  they  have  been  disappointed  in  the  past. 

the  play  is  new  to  them,  so  much  the  better;  if  it  is  thrice  familiar,  there 
IS  the  pleasure  of  comparing  the  chief  comedians  with  those  who  strutted 
their  hour  m  the  former  performances.  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  these  en- 
tiable  spectators  are  not  always  professional  critics;  they  are  true  lovers 
of  the  theatre,  willing  to  see  "The  Master  Builder";  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
room," which  is  now  revived,  alas,  not  in  Boston.  (Is  there  a  play,  "One 
Night  in  Ten  Barrooms"?) 

Hamlin  Garland  is  evidently  fond  of  the  theatre,  but  not  in  a  wholly 
lu-xdiscrlminating  way.  He  has  much  to  say  about  plays  and  players  in  his 
latest  volume  of  reminiscences,  "Companions  on  the  Trail,  a  Literary 
Chronicle."  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to 
state  on  the  title  page  that  he  is  a  "member  of  the  American  Academy,"  thus 
foUowins  the  example  of  any  one  of  the  Forty  Immortals  in  Paris,  when  he 
gives  the  world  a  book  or  only  a  new.spaper  article.  As  in  the  former  vol- 
umes of  Garland's  reminiscences,  he  is  revealed  as  a  man  now  as  easUy 
pleased  as  a  child  by  an  attention  shown  him.  by  meeting  this  or  that  per- 
son of  note,  now  as  easily  disturbed  by  a  failure  to  recognize  his  importance 
in  the  world  ol  letters.  Whatever  his  mood,  he  is  usually  entertaining;  his 
fund  o:  anecdotes  is  inexhaustible. 


but  the  latter  never  afterwards  "recoverf  of  iriendship."   In  Ne\. 

York,  Moody  was  "neither  unfriendly  noi  lous,  he  merely  wlthdre\^-. 

a  ruminating  Buddha.  . .  .  His  verses  are  not  ai  vital  to  me  now."  So  much 
lor  Moody.  ^ 

Prof,  Brewer  of  Yale  sat  opposite  to  Garlan*  at  a  dinner  in  Colorado 
Springs.  "He  is  the  old-fashioned  professor,  one  who  lectures  continually 
in  season  and  out,  vastly  learned,  lery  noble,  but  tiresome."  So  much  for 
Brewer. 


Many  of  the  plays  he  saw  are  in  the  dust  bin;  some  of  the  cojnedians 
are  no  more.  In  1902  he  saw  Duse  in  "La  Gioconda,"  and  found  her  "a 
sad  woman;  one  who  has  been  very  beautiful  and  gay,  but  who  is  now 
disillusioned-hopeless-tragically  worn  and  old.  The  play  was  depressmg." 
some  months  afterward  he  saw  her  as  Magda.  "Although  she  is  wildly 
acclaimed  by  many  critics."  he  did  not  like  her  interpretation.  "She  was^ 
too  southern,  too  unrestrained.  Magda  is  Nordic  and  to  my  way  of  thinkmg 
Modjeska's  characterization  came  nearer  to  the  author's  conception.  Duse's 
acting  was  superbly  natural  in  object,  but  her  Magda  was,  after  all,  ItaUan. ' 

AS  those  of  us  who  saw  Modjeska  in  various  roles,  Mr.  Garland  admired 
her  ewtly.  To  him  in  his  youth  she  had  appeared  so  "noble,  so  dazzlmg, 
50  remete  from  my  way  of  life  that  I  had  no  more  expectation  at  that  time 
of  meeting  her  than  I  had  of  meeting  the  Queen  of  England.  Now  (1907) 
-he  was  old.  but  still  regal,  still  remote,  a  survivor  of  a  magnificent  group 
of  stage  presences.  She  still  carries  herself  like  a  queen.  Her  dignity  and 
her  sweetness  are  royal;  but  a  wistful  sadness  is  in  her  face  and  m  her 
voice  "  they  talked  of  Edwin  Booth  whom  she  reverenced;  "a  great  artist 
and  a  princely  director."  "She  is  of  a  generation  now  ha^ening.to  ihe  grave. 
She  made  me  feel  my  own  years;  the  mystery  has  gon#  out  of  her  face, 
^ut  she  remains  admira'ole.  A  pathos  ahnost  trag.c  lies  in  her  decay.  She 
vas  so  queenly  in  her  beautiful  art!  She  appeared  weary  of  life  and  her 
family  circle  .  .  .  Something  darkly  poetic  glowed  in  her  big  eyes.  ...  She 
is  a  rum  but  a  grandly  moving  ruin."  This  was  in  Chicago,  where  he  met 
Forbes-Robertson,  "a  thin,  sickly  man  of  cultured  personality,  with  a  noble 
voice  we  have  few  men  of  his  intelligence  and  culture  among  our  actors, 
almost  none  with  his  cultivated  background.  His  intelligence  impressed  mc 
creatly  .  .  His  accent  combines  the  best  qualities  of  the  Old  World  an:l 
Se  New  "  Garland  saw  him  as  Caesar  in  Shaw's  play.  "He  caught  .h 
world-weary  air  of  the  great  conqueror  with  philosophic  understanding  of 
^nd  voked  it  superbly."  Zorn,  the  painter,  was  in  Chicago.  ■Personally  he 
.  without  'style'  and  rather  disappointing  as  a  dmner  companion  ;  but  Gai- 
land  was  turned  by  "Ranch  101,"  a  Wild  West  show.  ''These  brown,  hardy, 
lesoluto  men  belong  to  the  heroic  age  my  father  lovea. 

At  the  MacDowell  Club  dinner  in  N^  York  (1907)  Garland  sat  next 
Madan-  Nazimova.  "who  is  a  weird,  graceful  wisp  of  a  woman,  a  Russian 
Ssf  She  rentirely  European  in  her  vivid  coloring  and  especially  m  her 
nS  ck  reaction  to  every  word  and  gesture.  The  best  American  actresses  are 
ve  y  ile  oth^r  women  in  private  life,  but  Nazimova  is  frankly  always  the 
actress  The  theatre  is  her  world.  There  is  something  exotic  in  her-some- 
Sing  whiSTshe  Will  never  lose,  no  matter  how  long  she  lives  in  America." 
He  met  her  later  at  a  luncheon  in  Chicago.  (There  are  many  luncheons 
and  dinners  in  this  book).  "Nazimova,  though  tired  and  not  disposed  to 
taik"-perhaps  she  did  not  have  a  chance-"impressed  me  as  a  thoughtf  u 
end  aspiring  actress,  not  at  all  the  shallow  person  .she  had  been  reported  to 
be  Piobably  she  is  an  egotist  (most  of  us  are)  and  I  can  imagine  that  sho 
',nd  her  playwright  are  now  repellent  particles.  The  luncheon  was  not  coji-: 
versationally  brilliant.  McCutcheon  (the  cartoonist)  hardly  uttered  a  word,, 
and  Crane"-Charles  R.,  who  gave  the  luncheon— "was  in  one  of  his  ret- 
icent moods.  He  spoke  only  to  provide  more  food  for  his  guests  and  to  ask, 
a  Question  "  This  shows  how  distressingly  frank  Garland  can  be.  He  may 
not  set  anything  down  in  malice,  but  he  certainly  does  not  extenuate.  Alter 
all  there  is  sometimes  a  value  in  reticence  which  Garland  in  the  500  odd 
naees  of  the  book  does  not  always  observe.  This  makes  his  reminiscences 
the  more  entertaining.  "Nazimova,  plainly  the  Jewess,  was  a  handsome 
type.  No  one  seems  to  know  whether  she  is  married  or  not."  Why  ui  the 
world,  Mr.  Garland,  didn't  you  ask  her? 


Augustus  Thomas's  "Colorado"  lacked  sjontaneity,  though  it  was  a  skil- 
fili  and  interesting  play.  Garland  liked  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  though  it 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  di-amatic  school  in  Chicago. 
Seeing  Mai-tin-Harvey  in  "Sidney  Carton"  he  wrote  that  he  should  like  to 
know  him,  "and  yet  he  might  prove  to  be  less  admirable  in  his  proper  per- 
son than  he  seems  to  be  as.  Carton."  "The  Darling  of  Gods"  was  intense 
and  moving.  "I  sat  rigidly  through  it  all."  He  saw  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
who  haa  gone  to  New  York  for  his  play,  "Judith,"  looking  "old  and  fat,  anc; 
florid  with  food  and  drink— not  at  all  the  poet  in  appearance.  ...  I  re- 
called the  resentment  with  which  1  received  his  letter  declining  my  youthfu. 
article  on  Edwin  Booth  for  the  reason  (as  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  was 
going  to  write  a  similar  article  on  Booth  himself).  He  never  done  so  (sic)." 
The  resentment  evidently  inspired  the  description  of  Aldrich's  personal  ap- 
pearance, a  description  unrecognizable  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
in  Boston. 

Arnold  Daly  impressed  Garland  as  "an  intelligent  and  forceful  fellow, 
but  self-absorbed  and  egotistic,  like  most  of  his  associates.  He  smelled  of 
the  theatre,  but  he  has  ideals  and  is  willing  to  fight  for  them." 

"Parsifal"  exhausted  Garland.  "At  the  close  I  was  'dead  on  the  hool.' " 
The  orchestration  disappointed  him.  The  choruses  seemed  as  "perfunctory 
as  those  of  a  church  service." 

Bernard  Shaw  told  Garland  in  London  in  1906  that  his  fortunes  had  im- 
proved since  1899,  "but  I  am  by  no  interpretation  rolling  in  money.  My 
plays  are  going  on  here  and  there,  but  the  runs  are  comparatively  short." 
He  said  that  the  nightingales  in  his  garden  were  like  German  opera  stars: 
"Sometimes  nothing  will  induce  them  to  sing— at  other  times  they  sing  after 
their  voices  are  gone." 

In  New  York  Garland  saw  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  played  in  an 
East  side  theatre.  "The  actors,  as  well  as  the  players  in  the  orchestra,  were 
mainly  small  Jews.  They  have  a  facility  in  music  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
does  not  possess.  That  they  will  change  the  character  of  New  York  musical 
life  Is  certain.  These  young  violinists,  these  actors,  these  literary  folk  aie 
to  be  the  leaders  in  their  Unes."   A  prophecy  come  true. 

H3  wept  over  Miss  Farrar's  "Madame  Butterfly"  and  found  "The  Play- 
boy 3*  the  Western  World"  without  parallel  in  Irish  Uterature.  "It  was  ail 
In  sharp  contrast  to  tlw*  (jonventional  Irish  comedies  in  which  the  hero  sings 
^  pretty  song  while  shoeing  a  horse.  ...  It  will  not  please  the  Irish.  I  fear, 
tut  It  is  a  work  of  genius." 

Henry  Miller  in  "The  Faith  Healer."  seen  in  New  York  early  in  1910,  did 
not  fit  the  title  part.  "He  is  too  old,  too  heavy,  and  not  sufficiently  spiritual." 

There  are  other  notes  about  Garland's  adventures  in  theatreland,  bu: 
no  one  should  think  that  the  drama  and  players  form  a  leading  portion  ot 
the  book.  The  chapters  about  Italy,  Cheyenne,  Colorado,  Mexico,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  western  men,  including  Indians,  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  There  are  pages  about  authors  and  painters.  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  has  a  chapter  to  himself,  and  there  is  a  curious  story  abou: 
his  vi.siting  a  medium.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Henry  James  in  America,  an:; 
a  great  deal  about  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  whom  Garland  had  an  un- 
bounded admiration;  he  even  gave  him  a  finely  bound  copy  of  one  of  hi? 
books.  He  often  speaks  of  "Theodore";  did , Roosevelt  ever  call  him  in  a 
burst  ot  affection.  "Ham"? 

Tlii?_^  very  readable  book  Is  sadly  Irj'  need  of  an  Index. 

"a  book  or  two 


He  saw  many  plays  from  "Henry  the  Fifth"  to  those  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Irish  players.  Richard  Mansfield  played  Henry;  his  "mannerisms  in  \ 
reading  obscured  the  lines  so  that  they  seemed  bombastic  and  empty."  Gar- 
land found  the  play  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  Shakespeare's,  "contain- 
ing the  frankest  appeal  to  race  prejudice."  There  is  much  about  Moody  and 
his  "G'-eat  Divide.  '  Henry  Miller  told  Gariand  the  Inside  story  of  the  pro- 
duction   Moodv  and  Gariand  had  been  together  up  tue  Goose  Creek  trail. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tl\e  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  made  valuable  additions  tc 
Its  list  of  books  relating  to  music.  The  sole  agents  of  this  Press  in  tht 
Uhite.1  States  ai-e  Carl  Fischer.  Inc..  of  New  York.  Today  there  is  room  for 
OTily  two  of  the  new  volumes, 
.i,.-  •ijuns-'^riKii  Folk  Music"  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  over  300  pages.  The 
author  ts  Bela  BartoS.,  whose  compositions  are  known  here.  He  visited  Bos-  | 
'on  ir  1928  and  plaved  his  piano  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  on  Feb.  17.  When  Mr.  Gebhard  played  Bartok's  "Bear's 
Dance  '  at  his  chamber  concert  early  in  1912,  the  music  was  thought  to  Dc 
grotesquely  barbaric.  In  the  season  of  1925-26  the  Hart  House  string  quartet 
jtom  Toronto  played  Bartok's  first  quartet. 

About  1902  a  chauvinistic  political  movement  sprang  up  in  Hungary 
,;nd  influenced  music  and  art.  Bartok.  bom  in  Hungary  in  1881.  was  at 
once  irterested  in  the  musio  of  his  country.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  it 
since  1905.  He  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Zoltan  Kodaly.  another  com- 
poser not  unknown  in  Boston.  Bartok's  music  is  based  largely  on  folk  song 
cvf n  in  his  more  elaborate  compositions.  His  Dance  Suite  was  brought  out  | 
iiere  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  on  Nov.  12,  1926. 

The  present  volume  is  translated^bTM.  D.  Calvocoressi.   It  should  be  | 
welcomed  by  all  who  ai-e  interested  in  the  Uterature  of  folk  song.  The  text 
of  320  Hungarian  songs  is  given  in  Hungarian  and  in  EngUsh.  The  tunes 
of.  these  songs  are  in  a  separate  section  with  preceding  explanatory  com- 
.tT^^tS. 

^  Here  is  true  peasant  music.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  old  style  and 
tia>  new  stvle  are  considered  at  length;  also  the  musical  structure,  tl - 
rfeythm,  etc.,  of  the  tunes.  By  peasant  music  is  meant  "aU  the  tunes  wh'.c. 
e&dure  among  the  peasant  class  of  any  nation  in  a  more  or  less  wide  avr.c 
a,ad  for  more  or  less  Ions  period,  and  constitute  a  spontaneous  exprc-^dcM' 
of"'the  musical  feeling  .of  that  cla*.s."  As  regards  folk-lore  the  peasant  clh.- 
m^iy  be  thus  defined:  "That  part  of  the  population  engaged  in  produ  j's  , 
Ffimc  requisites  and  materials,  whose  need  for  expression,  physical  a  v. 
nfcntal,  is  more  or  le.<=s  Satisfied  either  with  forms  of  expression  correspc.  d- 
m  to  its  o^^^l  tradition  or  with  forms  which  although  originatmg  In  a 
lifeher  (urban)  culture,  have  been  instinctively  altered  so  as  to  suit  its  c^n 
oitlook  and  disposition.  As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  ot  the  tunes-- 
vk  Whether  their  authcvship  is  known,  or  they  were  taken  from  the  riiuslc 
of  another  class,  such  a^  ruling  cla.-^s-our  definition  waives  it  -s..;cie 
^)  ibn-essential."   Are  pe^.^a^ts,  individually  capable  of  inventing  qi 


ith  any  :ix  .  ...i     ^    '  ■  ' 
aklng  songs  lin  which  a  village  boy 
Ith  onp  another  or  suspected  to  be) 
^   so-called  Regos  iongs  and  c!- 
i.rve  to  give  the  word;,  of  some 


^  are  those  loVsoiigs  not^asstAiitiru 
L'l  ss,  dirges,  harvest  songs,  match- 

ud  girl  are  named  who  are  in  love 
?ith  jocose  allusions  to  amorous  re- 
jen's  game  songs.  Would  that  space 

these  songs— sad,  amusing,  reckless, 


i  -c  origin  of  the  tunes  is  obsct 
peasant  music  of  South  Slavs, 
f<»\v  tunes).   The  quviiJ^  Is 
Rumanian  materials. 
■Tin  Hungarian  peasant  slngij 


Notliing  like  them  is  to  be  found  in 
frmans  or  Slovaks  (with  the  exception 
ore  difficult  when  there  is  comparison 


••Tin  Hungarian  peasant  slngi*  uses  only  chest  tones.    The  Perfo^"^ 
'nJ;  stronglv  rhythmed.  The  XanUs  do  not  spend  much  time  in  select 
g  a  SI  itabie  piS.  If  a  note  islo  high  or  too  low,  it  is  transposed  by  an 
t-o  regardless  of  design  andlhythmic  conditions 

sv  musicians  m  Hungar/play  chiefly  Hungarian  art  tunes,  seldom 
an  -  L  iaS  unes:  often,  by  request,  light  music  from  western  Europe. 
^  p^grTm   a  e  g  neV^    ;djusled  to  the  wish  of  the  class  for  whom 
,^a-e  Sing    Thev  do  not-have  a  large  repertoire;  they  perform  every- 
-  Ith  an  Less  of  rubato  and  ornaments.   It  is  not  ea^y  to  tell  why 
rcame  the  chief  pcnormers  of  music  in  Hungary    Perhaps  a  few 
I-  ago  the  peasant  ( lass  had  only  its  native  peasant  musicians  hired 
•ive  occasions  ta  play  dance  music,  using,  according  to  the  region, 
bagpipes,  flutes,  hurdy-gurdies,  etc.   Were  the  invading  gypsies  ac- 
at  first  by  the  ruling  classes,  and  then  did  they  penetrate  among  the 
or  did  the  contrary  occur? 
'-,^\e  not  referred  here  to  the  many  and  learned  pages  which  would 
<i,y  to  prr'f  iin,  ,1  musicians.  The  discussion  of  the  music  as  music  . 
„  j^al  iry  in  research,  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  of 

.  monunK  .....!  .   ik.  The  songs  themselves  form  an  anthology  that 
;,oul-i  interest  all  lovers  of  poetry. 

.j-^,.  sf.  line  of  "Musicaf  Instruments  and  Their  Music:  (1500- 

*^)"  by  C  Hayes,  treats  of  the  viols  and  other  bowed  instruments. 

Tli(re  are  n  pia.^.^.  a  list  of  authorities  quoted,  appendices,  an  index  and 
ftrefa-e  by  Arnold  Dolmctsch.   In  1500  the  viol,  tlie  lyra  and  the  rebec 
i-ere  th'ee  distinct  families  in  use.  The  viols  for  a  long  time  were  regarded 
8  mos-  suited  to  the  highest  forms  of  concerted  music.   The  lyras  had  a 
eatury  of  honor  to  come  before  they  disappeared.    They  were  once,  like 
h*  rebecs,  pictured  in  the  hands  of  angels,  but  the  rebecs  were  already  "de- 
»ndlr.''  to  become  the  voice  of  the  less  dignified  occasions  of  pleasure." 
ome where  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  a  new  instrument  appeared, 
lyia  and  the  rebec  may  have  been  responsible  for  its  parentage.  "After 
n  infancy  of  ignominy,  it  (the  violin)  came  to  an  adolescence  of  bitter 
onflin  with  the  stately  viols."  It  came  out  conqueror.   The  defeated  rivals 
ith  their  music  are  only  now  and  then  recalled  from  "a  limbo  of  the  for- 
otten  "    The  book  i.s  remarkably  well  documented.    It  shows  the  widest 
cadii)?:  an  acquaintance  with  pictorial  art.    The  many  footnotes  alone 
■ould  interest  the  general  reader.  Who  would  think  to  find  in  a  note  for 
.  page  about  viols  in  Prance  a  reference  to  a  story  told  by  Tallemant  de 
ieaux;  how  Maugais  described  "the  most  beautiful  relic  in  the  world"  he 
•.ad  swn  at  Notre  Dame  du  Puys,  and  the  embarrassment  caused  by  a  young 
lady  askmg  what  it  was?    Many  of  the  notes  in  thenxselves  are  delightful. 
Quotii.?  in  the  text  froi^  Castiglione  s  "Book  of  the  Courtier,"  Mr.  Hayes 

relies  on  "the  excellent  Sii-  Thomas ■♦■    ^  __  

Hoby,"  "whose  version  must  be  a  safer 

guide  upon  '"^l;,  always  glad  to  chier  the 

more  modern  translator.  Sp^a^^^^J  enterprising  hero  in  his  efforts  to  make 
the  tromba  marina,  he  /ernarks  tha  |^  ^.^  P        ^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  plain  bowed  monochord  did  not  he's  a  pretty  smart  boy,  after  all. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"l^'eck  and  Meek" 

A  serecn  come<l.v  dianui  hiifd  on  a  story 
b.v  Hplly  Biirhridxe:  supei'visril  h.v  Ko.v 
Daviiltn.  directed  b.v  Richard  Thorpe  and 
luespiitcd  by  Georite  W.  Weeks  and  Sniio 
Avt  World  Wids  Plcturet,  Inc.,  with  the 
f<illowiiic  cast: 

Bill  (Itunt  ,  Glenn  Trvon 

Normii  Kiclison   •  Vera  Reynolds 

Ilettor   I  Waller  Brennan 

Col.  Ki'Uaon  Lafe  McKee 

Frank  Douiflas  ...«  Carroll  N.ve 

The  Hustler   Step'n  Fetiliit 

liookip   Lloyd  Whitlo.k 

Atinl  Susan   Fern  Emnirlt 

Crystal   Rosita  BiiHer 

A  boisterous,  yet  genial  program  filler 
is  "Neck  and  Neck,"  interesting  if  for  no 
other  reason  that  it  rediscovers  that  lazy 
Negro  comedian,  Step'n  Petchit,  who 
became  somewhat  of  an  over-night  sen- 
sation a  few  years  ago  and  then  yielded 
to  the  blandishments  of  an  easy  life 
and  became  both  indolent  and  capri- 
cious. In  "Neck  and  Neck"  he  Is  seen 
as  a  sloppy  race  stables  hostler,  getting 
equine  identities  twisted,  scratching  his 
head  in  droll  perplexity,  drawling  out 
his  comic  speech  in  the  inimitable 
Petchit  manner.  This  introductory  al- 
lusion is  not  intended  as  a  slight  to 
Glenn  Tryon  or  Vera  Reynolds,  who 
really  are  the  featured  players.  Tryon 
extracts  a  general  share  of  humor  from 
the  role  of  a  debonnair  young  house-to- 
house  canvasser  who  by  a  series  of  for- 
tuitous and  wholly  fictitious  circum- 
stances becomes  overnight  possessor  of 
a  formidable  bankroll,  a  race  horse  and, 
presumably,  from  the  cheerful  climax, 
a  girl  who  sees  through  his  bombastic 
pose  and  still  finds  him  likable. 

The  picture  gets  away  to  an  amusing 
start  when  Bill  Grant,  thinking  that 
he  is  performing  a  gallant  service  for 
the  girl,  Norma,  inflates  a  flat  tire  on 
an  automobile,  only  to  discover  that  he 
has  operated  triumphantly  on  the 
wrong  car.  Follow  many  ludicrous  sit- 
uations, the  episode  of  the  stolen  field 
glasses  case  stuffed  with  money,  the  $2 
v/ager  on  the  wrong  horse  which  happi- 
ly enough  wins  at  long  odds,  the  ac- 
quisition in  a  very  comical  poker  game 
of  the  very  horse  which  the  girl's  horsey 
father  coveted,  and  the  victory  of  said 
horse  at  the  moment  that  BUI  has  been 
accused  of  chicanery  and  worse  by  those 
whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  please  and 
to  impress.  Through  it  all  everyone 
sees  through  his  grotesque  lies  and  his 
false  front,  even  the  girl.  When  he 
finally  descends  to  truth  he  is  a  trans- 
I  formed  youth.  The  performance  is 
brisk,  the  direction  competent,  and  the 
effect  on  the  audience  one  of  merri- 
ment. 

The  companion  screen  feature  is  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  with  Predric 
March  in  the  dual  role  of  the  unhappy 
man  who  dabbled  too  deeply  into  dia- 
bolical merging  of  personalities. 

W.  E.  O. 


7^ 


wholly  die.  "In  the  past  ages  it  was 
sometimes  transfigured  into  the  Bladder 
and  String,  and  upon  this  the  lamented , 
George  Chirgwin  was  the  last  great  vir- 
tuoso." Here  there  should  have  been  a 
footnote  for  the  American  reader. 
Chirgwin? 

George  N.  Chirgwin,  "The  White- 
Eye'd  Kaffir."  was  an  English  music-, 
hall  vocalist  and  instrumentalist  who' 
died  in  1922  at  the  age  of  67.  And  how 
Mr.  Hayes  speaks  "right  out  in  meetin'," 
In  a  footnote  on  "The  Bow  and  Its 
Use":  "One  need  not  mince  words  about 
Burney,  since  he  indulges  in  the  foulest 
of  superlatives;  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half  'historians'  have  followed  one  an- 
other in  copying  out  his  personal  preju- 
dices without  thinking  to  look  further. 
One  wonders  if  any  other  single  writer 
has  had  such  a  long-continued  evil  in- 
fluence." In  the  text  Mr.  Hayes  speaks 
of  Bumey's  "malignant  ignorance." 
Take  this  footnote  on  page  93:  "The 
use  of  numerical  symbols  for  notes  is  a 
candle  around  which  the  inventive 
moths  for  centuries  have  fluttered."  Or 
who  would  think  that  to  point  a  sen- 
tence in  "The  Violin  In  the  16th  Cen- 
tui-y,"  Mr.  Hayes  would  "filch  an  il- 
lusion'  from  the  prodigality  of  Charles 
Doughty  ("Arabia  Descrta") — that  the 

filaces  of  the  wolin's  birth,  if  we  be- 
ieved  all.  would  be  as  many  and  scat- 
tered as  the  graves  of  the  prophet  Hud? 

Here  is  a  book  about  these  predeces- 
sors of  the  violin  that  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended,  even  to  those  who,  not 
musical,  read  with  pleasure  about  man- 
ners and  customs  through  the  centuries. 


"The  Big  Shot"  cannot  be  recommended 
to  the  sophisticated,  for  it  is  notably 
lacking  in  originality  or  distinction,  but 
it  has  a  bit  of  the  old-fashioned  sus- 
pense and  winds  up  with  the  right 
man  on  top,  which  is  just  what  every- 
one expected  right  along.    Of  course,. 

there  is  always  J^fidie  Q^"!;"-^^^ 
a  star,  but  probably  a  starlet--very 
Uest  and  well-intentioned  and  domg 
well  enough  a  role  he  has  Played,  with 
slight  variations,  many  times  before 

in  a  little  country  town,  Ray  Smuh 
hopefully  promotes  all  manner  of  freaK 
fdeaJ  to  make  a  living.   He  is  a  lamen- 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
'Tricfc  for  Tricl^' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Trick  for  Trick,"  a  melodrama  in 
three  acts  by  Vivian  Cosby,  Shirley 
Warde,  also  Harry  WagstaflE  Gribble  was 
performed  last  night  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage  at  the  Plymouth.  The 
setting  was  by  Ward  and  Harvey.  The 
production  was  conceived  and  staged  by 
Mr.  Gribble  and  presented  by  Robert  V. 
Newman.  The  play  was  the  fifth  in  the 
series  planned  by  the  Professional  Play- 
ers. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 


othor  .side  of  the  room.  The  tmincni 
president  of  the  Psychic  Research  So- 
ciety, a  practising  physician.  Papa  Rus- 
sell, the  chief  detective  are  all  flabber- 
I  gasted;   so  are  even   Constance  and 
Susie.    She  had  once  worked  with  La 
I  Tour.  There  is  doping  a  man  upstairs- 
J  strange  people  rush  in  the  corridor  In 
,'the  dark— yes,  yea,  one  asks,  but  who 
killed   La  Tour?   The   detective  and 
Adams  think  Azrah  the  guilty  man 
Constance  says  she  did  it.  One  must 


vyv^iu>i.ain;c  aay.-,  ine  QIO  It.  OnC  mUSt  gO 

to  the  Plymouth  to  find  out  who  was 
the  murderer,  and  whether  La  Tour  or 
Azrah  was  the  more  skilful  illusionist. 


table  failure-his  nail  proof  tires  prove  ^^^-—-^  ]:]  •  •  • 

laoie  wrecks  his  Constance  Russell  • 

anything  but  that  and  he  wr  Q  Lawrence-known  as    Azrah  ^^^.^ 

employer's  truck       the  efiort  ^sing  ^^^^^^   ^-^SifMn^J" 

Si?itheC-ld™uyta^w^^^^^^^ 

rents  a  ShaCK   a"u  discovers  Joseph  Lombard   Fred  Itoisut 

r'evii-smST"  swamp  that  keep.  j-r/eS ::::::::::: i: :::: 

everyone  Tway    The  blonde  pays  hm  ^^^ain  did  not  rise  until  8:45 

heavily  for  the  privilege  of  her  bnel  ^^^^^  ^^^^  intolerably  long, 

if '^/hte  tr  Ray  pfnaUy  he^Icides  t<  The  play  did  not  end  untU  11:30  o'clock, 
seuit  iu^t  as  the  town  doctor  discoverf  Although  the  performance  was  unusu- 
that  the  water  from  swamp  «  fui  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ig^t.  it  was  also 
k'^X^-eATo  I'fS^^^^^  and  time  was  wasted  to  afford 
Tfan'i^us  heffi  resort  and  anothe^  ^our  and  Azrah  the  Opportunity  of 
local  boy  makes  good.  >  showing  tricks  of  legerdemain. 

Eddie  Quillan.  ^"Jf^'^^^^^es^funy  There  is  much  to  amuse  an  audience. 
Tak^  S^'^olfafpe\Vg  ¥he\es,  There  are  two  rival  lllusionl.sts,  one 
work  is  offered,  however   by  Arthui  Artemus  Ward  called  a  " 

Itone  as  a  ^ackUng  ancient  dressed  Uk^  ^  ^^^^^ 

"  ^^^^ft'iron^'e  oTtRaX  MaS  father  and  daughter.  Little 

^«iSe^nK  the  mysterious  blonde:^,,,  \V4s^  V"m^^.  d^^^^^^^^ 


trans- 
control" 


is  "The  Big  Shot,"  current  screen 
ttraction  at  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre, 
|,lmost  aggressively  small-town  In  Its 
j  very  feature — story,  characters,  houses, 
costumes  and  jokes— it  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeds in  entertaining  a  number  of 
)lp.  who,  not  interested  in  subtle 


,  1—1  - 

— — —     [remarks  about  Azrah,  so  the 

The  vaudeville  headrmer  is  neicd^j.jt^d:  girl  slaps  his  face.  La  Tour  also 
Kane,  who  presents  a  new  series  ol  ^gg„  ^t  Azrah.  The  latter  says  he  can 

comedy  songs.    E.  L.  H.  i^'^^^g  ^he  spirit  of  a  girl  who  had 

I  drowned  herself.  La  Tour  challenges 
Ihlm.  There  is  a  grand  scene  of  hocus- 
pocus.  Red  lights,  medium  tied  lights 
1  turned  up.  La  Tour  found  stabbed, 
lights  oS  again,  the  ghost  of  La  Tour 
disappears,  his  body  is  found  on  the 


By  the  way,  Papa  Russell  was  kid- 
napped, but  soon  returned  home.  Azrah 
has  a  saturnine  assistant,  who  made  the 
audience  laugh.  Burglary  is  committed, 
but  with  a  righteous  purpose.  In  the  last 
I  act  the  picture  of  Azrah 's  mother  sud- 
denly appears  on  the  wall.  A  ghost 
comes  in.  All  the  ghosts  In  the  play 
speak  in  so  thin  a  voice  that  their 
"messages"  do  not  reach  the  audience. 

The  legerdemain  tricks— especially 
the  appearance  of  La  Tour  bound  when 
one  expects  to  see  Azrah  bound  Instead 
as  he  was  before  the  lights  were  off— 
are  adroitly  managed.  There  is  a  mighty 
wind,  also  playing  on  the  organ,  asso- 
ciated with  the  spooks.  Perhaps  we  have 
omitted  some  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
my.stery-melodrama.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
,  melodrama,  chock-full  of  mystery.  Oh 
yes,  there  is  crystal  gazing.  The  com- 
pany Is  fully  competent.  No  one  of  the 
players,  all  well  rehearsed,  laughed  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  play  should  have 
a  good  run. 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
"A  Murder  Has  Been  Arranged" 

l.i^!.-^..^^"''^^;'  Has  Been  Arranged."  rhost 

!  story     m  three  acts  by  Emlyn  Williams. 

Ith»  «?5fSH"'.?.'i  ^7  Repertory  Players  at 
the  Strand  Theatre.  I^ondoii.  Nov.  9,  1930. 
Presented  last  nirht.  .the  first  professional 

,  production  m  the  United  States,  by  E.  E. 
TJnderhDl  and  E  P.  Goodnow  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  with  the  lollowin?  cast:  : 

Mr    WiE-ffins   t  -  -  John  IjUcas 

Cavend.fh     . Aldnch  Bowker 

Mias  Groze   Amy  Loomis 

Mrs     Wrfek..............Jean  #oindexter 

.Iinimy   North  i°*'',"'\,„HSLn J 

Beatrice   Enid  Romany 

Mrs    Arthur   Helen  Ray 

Sir  'Charlos  jasper  

Maurice  Mullins  Shepperd  Strud^^ick 

A  Woman  Felice  Leeds 

This  short,  tense  little  piece  is  no 
ordinary  "mystery  play."  In  the  first 
place,  the  orthodox  mystery  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  murderer  is  missing, 
for  the  murder  is  committed  in  full 
view  of  an  audience  that  has  been 
well  prepared  in  advance  for  its  com- 
mission. Then,  there  is  none  of  the 
usual  mechanical  gadgets  —  sudden 
shrieks,  dancing  skeletons,  or  slidmg 
panels — on  which  so  many  "thrillers" 
depend  for  their  effects.  Mr.  Williams 
has  simply  written  a  very  ingenious  and 
imaginative  little  yarn,  which,  brought 
to  life  by  a  company  of  actors,  is  more 
than  likely  to  give  you  a  very  excitmg 
two  hours. 

Perhaps  you  should  know  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  title  in  order  to  gain  some 
conception  of  the  polite  irony  of  the 
piece.  In  the  London  dailies,  engage- 
ments are  invariably  announced  in  th's 
formal  manner:  "A  wedding  has  been 
arranged  and  will  soon  take  place  be- 
tween Miss  A  and  Mr.  B."  Mr.  Williams 
has  merely  substituted  "murder"  for 
"wedding."  That  is  as  far  as  the  analogy 
goes,  but  it  may  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
polished  suavity  of  the  proceedings. 

The  company  at  the  Copley  gave  a 
convincing  performance.  Mr.  Strud- 
wick,  a  mephistophelian  Maurice  Mul- 
lins, was  fiendishly  magnificent  in  his 
role  of  the  murderer.  Possibly  a  trifle 
younger  than  the  author  conceived  the 
conscienceless  fellow — who  began  his 
career  as  a  child  by  joyfully  extracting 
pennies  from  a  slot-machine— Mr. 
Strudwlck  had  all  the  other  attributes 
of  the  role,  grandeur,  grace,  and  charm. 
Mr  Compton  as  the  inquisitive  Sir 
Charles  and  Miss  Romany  as  his 
frightened  wife  were  excellent.  Mr. 
North  made  a  likeable  hero.  If  there 
was  any  hero  in  the  play.  The  audi- 
ence, if  we  may  comment  on  it,  be- 
haved rather  beautifully,  laughing  only 
once  or  twice  In  the  wrong  place  and 
then,  probably,  from  nervous  tension. 
Not  a  great  play,  but  an  entertaining 
one  that  will  divert  your  mind  for  an 
evening,  and  what  more  could  you  ask 
of  the  theatre?   L.  W.,  Jr. 

HOLLIS  STREET 
"Unexpected  Husband" 

"Unexpected  Husband."  a  comedy  in  three 
acta  hv  Barry  Connors:  pioduccd  by  Richard 
a  Hcindon  at  the  Forty-pichth  Street  Thea- 
tre New  York.  June  2,  in.'il.  with  Arthr.r 
Arisworth  as  Perry  Morrisr.n  and  Mary  How- 
ard as  Dorothy  Atwatcr:  performed  last 
cvcnine-  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  with 
ihR  following  cast:  „ 

TuIps  Perot   Walter  Armin 

•  Riistv"  Haffcrty   Alan  Bunce 

Willie  Van  Loan  Robert  Ohpr 

Pcrrv  Morrison   \rthur  Aylsworlh 

Doiothv  Atwatcr    Neville  WRstmnr 

Kt'bert  Busty  Richard  G.  Herndon 

Mi«    Krbcrt  Busty   Ida  Van  Siclcn 

Hell  Boy   Eddie  Phniin= 

Garritv   James  F.  Kc/iy 

Izzy  '■'arbslpin   Frank  Lewis 

Mr.'  Atwatcr   E.  J.  Bliin'.t.Til 

Waiter   George  Torrance 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  the 


maker  of  a  bedroom  farce — or  comedy, 
if  the  playwright  so  insists,  is  to  get 
the  innocent  couple  into  bed.  Gen- 
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erally  this  Is  accompUBhcd  toTvard  the 
close  of  the  first  act.  That  allows  a 
full  second  act  of  bewilderment,  amaze- 
ment, horror,  mutual  explanations  or 
recriminations,  interruptions  by  door 
and  telephone,  and  everything  else  which 
comes  to  the  author's  mind.  This  brings 
him  to  his  second  ^nd  final  perplexing 
hurdle,  how  to  get  his  precious  inno- 
cents out  of  bed.  to  clothe  them,  and  to 
absolve  them  of  all  wicked  intent.  In 
other  words  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins's — or 
was  It  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins's? — famous 
query,  "How  Is  your  second  act?"  has 
minor  application.  The  question  of  the 
(moment  becomes,  "How  are  your  first 
ajid  third  acts?" 

Mr.  Connors,  who  has  been  known  to 
the  show  business  for  many  years  as  a 
comedian,  song  and  dance  man  and 
eccentric  hoofer  In  many  forms  of  en- 
tertainment, has  written,  prior  to  "Un- 
expected Husband,"  five  plays,  four  of 
which  have  been  produced.  Mr.  Con- 
nors, therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  emi- 
nently well  qualified  to  devise  plays  to 
suit  the  public,  his  public  at  any  rate. 
In  this  instance  he  sets  his  heroine, 
Dorothy  Atwater.  a  runaway  girl  from 
Texas,  in  a  speakeasy  up  'Westchester 
way.  New  York,  late  in  the  evening. 
She  has  chosen  that  spot,  of  all  places, 
in  which  to  meet  Willie  'Van  Loan,  a 
fortune  hunter  and  chronic  borrower, 
:ind  to  tell  him  that  their  engagement 
must  be  broken.  She  has  read  too 
much  about  him  in  the  papers,  especial- 
ly in  the  Panic.  She  had  had  cocktails 
in  the  afternoon,  she  drinks  some  more, 
of  the  old-fashioned  brand,  at  the 
speakeasy,  not  with  "Willie,  but  with  his 
moneyed  friend,  Perry  Morrison.  "Rus- 
ty"' Rafferty,  a  shrewd  reporter,  mas- 
querading as  a  waiter,  keeps  them  com- 
pany. "When  sufficiently  drunk  an  old- 
er couple,  in  almost  like  state  of  in- 
ebriation, cart  them  across  the  state 
line  to  a  shabby  little  hotel  In  Jersey 
City;  put  them  to  bed  as  man  and  wife, 
send  their  muddied  clothes  to  a  clean- 
er's, commit  their  cash  and  jewelry  to 
the  inn's  safe,  and  leave  them,  as  harm- 
less in  their  stupor  as  if  they  had  been 
drugged. 

The  complications  which  make  the 


uy    .'"";"<--"«,,„*PP''/j^^^^^^      atives^  ani  '^^^  lacked  th-  proclamiing  and  ma-scu-" 

gas,  rouW  Aunt  Friedas  relatives  ana  ^.^^  qualities  v. Inch  they  call  forth. 
w:ns  Jack  foi  ner.se  r           „e,,oiiv  be-      Likewise,  the  first  of  the  "Four  Seri- 
iIIh  nnon^hls  Im^4le  trimnfAn  Songs"  of  Brahms,  sometimes  com- 

'"^Tound-o^^J  ver^Wo^^  Pf«<l  1"  atmosphere  with  the  "Behold 
her  dS  like  mannJr,  and  n'ot^er/ ex-        P^^^sh"  of       requiem,  was  sung  with 

t,-Mr,it  Pithor  9<:  a  comedienne  or  as  an  intensity  of  feeling, 
emo  ionV^t?fss  ^dre  PUot?  an  en-      Mr.  Boardman  played  with  compe- 

g^gii^ryoung  ifadinTman  Pliys  Jack  tence.  A  large  audience  was  m^t  en- 

w  th   pleasant  humor  and   attractive  thusiastlc.  J.  H.  F. 


lightness.  He,  as  well  as  Felix  Bres- 
sart,  who  plays  with  considerable 
humoroi;s  resource,  a  helpful  friend  of 
Jacl',  seems  rather  too  good  for  the 
routine  material  given  him.     E.  L.  H. 


MONDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  third  Monday  e\-ening  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  took 
place  last  evening,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting.    The  works  performed  were 
.Beethoven's  "Coriolanus"  overture,  Op. 
"Safe  in  Hell"  §2  Sibelius's  Fourth  Symphony,  Op.  63, 

^''^^'^^t'^-?^^  a  '"^"«''  Scriabin"s   Concerto   for  . 

&e.?e    by    Maude    Foullon:    dnt!.-led    hy  I  .  _       „„   . 

William  A.  We 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE 


r-w;-tr„'ia^f,  a?d"pr"'Un.'e;ri;^  Fu';\  pianoforte.  Op.  20.  in  F  sharp  mmor. 
Nalion"ai'knd'  Vi"lDhoneVith  the  loUowinsI        Tchaikovsky's  Orchestral  Fantasia 
Xjorothv  Mackaiii  (after  Dante)  -Fi-ancesca  da  Rmimi, 


GUda   Karlson  "conald"  Cook 

Carl    Bcrgc".   j,  u  Harolde 

Pirl  van   jnirsan  Wallace 

Bruno   Victor  Varconi 

Gomez   joj,,,  wray 

 (•■harlps  Middleton 

Jo'-t^,-, G"„'„av  von  Seyffertitz 

H'f,'^"   .';..Nina  Mae  McKinney 

l-eooie   Cecil  Cunninirham 

AVFm\'^   .George  Marion 

Ol'   Tar  .Noble  Johnson 

Booo  


Dorothy  Mackalll's  latest  starring  ve- 
hicle is  a  melodrama  of  the  crimmal 
underworld,  starting  in  the  United 
States  and  then  shifting  to  a  strange 
island  in  the  Caribbean  sea.  Miss  Mac- 
kaill  plays  a  servant  girl,  Gllda  Karl- 
son,  who,  driven  from  her  place  of  em- 
ployment by  the  unpleasant  attentions 
of  her  employer,  takes  refuge  in  a  house 
of  ill-repute.  Dispatched  thence  to  an 
apartment,  she  finds  a  man,  Piet  van 
Saal,  awaiting  her.  Resistmg  his  ad- 
vances, she  thinks  she  has  killed  him, 
and  seeks  help  from  her  fiance,  Carl 
Bergen,  officer  on  a  tanker.  He  smug- 
gles her  out  of  the  country  and  lands 
her  on  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  a 
refuge  for  criminals  of  all  sorts.  Be- 
lieving she  will  be  safe  from  pursuit  of 
the  law,  he  leaves  her  there,  promising 
to  return  on  his  next  voyage,  and  marry 

her    In  his  absence,  Gilda  is  the  ylc-   

tim  of  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  attentions  ever. 


second  act  are  wholly  amusing,  becom- 
ing more  ludicrous  with  each  new  and 
unexpected  turn  of  events.  It  is  here 
that  Mr.  Ayslworth.  tall,  purposefully 
awkward,  and  grim  of  visage,  and  Miss 
Westman,  blonde,  plump  and  expert  in 
artful  guile  and  postures  exact  full 
measure  of  fun  out  of  a  familiar  situ- 
ation. As  far  'as  physical  exposure  is 
involved,  "Unexpected  Husband"  is  no 
more  revealing  than  any  of  its  type. 
Moreover,  it  has  several  ingenious  twists 
which  are  creditable  to  Mr.  Connors's 
inventive  faculties. 

"W.  E.  G. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Eine  Freundin  So  Goldig  Wie  Du" 

direc?^   bv   Karl   Lania*   and  presented  bj 
S'^ifa  the  lolloping:  casl: 

Ann/  v.  .'.'.■.Felix  'Bresfari 

R'Chard   .Andre  Pilot 

i?.  W^.. Sieef ried  Arno 
Sf.n"'Frieda;::.'::.V^. .  • .  -Adel  Sandrock 

Once  more,  in  "Eine  Fi^undin  So  Gol- 
dle  "Wie  DU,"  Anny  Ondra  sets  out  to 
"rove  that  she's  no  end  of  a  romp  and 
Uist   too   cunning   and   kittenish  for 
words.    Her  latest  film,  now  showing 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  is  another 
of  those  semi-musical  comedies,  with 
a  plot  simple  enough  not  to  mystify 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man language  is  something  of  the  s hght- 
e<.t    It  IS  rather  a  run-of-the-mill  pic- 
ture built  on  the  same  foundation  of 
i.-igenuous    slapstick    humor    and  ro- 
.^nce  that  Is  evident  in  most  German 
raportaticns  that  are  not  of  a  serious 
jet     There   are   some    amusing  se- 
.  iVncec  and  one  or  two  tinkling  tunes, 
the  sum  total  is  a  picture  that  will 
flend   ronf.   and   may   amuse  those| 
.'rose  ance.stry  or  education  pejmits 
.,em  to  catch  the  full  flavor  of  the 

'Anny,  an  ingenuous  damsel,  sets  off 
01-  a  tour  in  her  very  dilapidated  auto- 
.lobile,  chaperoned  by  her  white  rab- 
i,it  In  the  course  of  her  travels  she 
meets  a  debonair  young  dentist,  JacK, 
md  he,  beUevlng  her  to  be  a  countess, 
rrite.  her  to  his  house  for  a  visit.  She 
i  rrives,  disreputable  baggage,  rabbit  and 
all  iust  as  Jack  is  endeavoring  to  get 
a  divorce  from  his  wife.  Her  presence 
nroves  most  awkward,  in  the  nrsi 
place.  Jack's  wife  has  hired  a  lawyer^ 
who  sneaks  around  continually  hunt- 
ine  divorci  evidence  for  her,  and  Jn  ine 
second.  Jack's  Aunt  Frieda,  Ignorant  of 
anv  marital  unhappiness,  arrives  for  a 
Visit,  and  Anny  is  forced  to  imperson- 
ate the  missiR!?  wife.  It  becomes  rather 
complicated  after  a  time,  what  the  spo- 
'f^ic  appearances  of  the  rabbit  and 
the  deat.i  of  Aunt  Frieda's  beloved  par- 
rot but  in  the  end,  everything  comes 
ca-t  as  it  should.  The  snooping  detec- 
tive disguised  a  maid,  gets  a  pic- 
ture of  Jack  kisjing  his  aunt,  instead  oi 
.Anny  and  Jack  ^vins  his  case.  Anny, 


from  the  crew  of  ruffians,  and  one  ol 
them.  Bruno,  keeper  of  the  pr^n 
plants  a  gun  in  her  room.  Van  Saal 
turns  up  once  more,  and  this  time  Guaa 
does  kill  him,  taking  the  penalty  for 
'  murder— which  is  hanging— rather  than 
prison  and  the  attentions  of  Bruno. 

Supporting  Miss  MackaiU,  "who  has 
here  one  of  the  most  melodramatic 
roles  of  her  screen  career,  is  a  notable 
cast.  Donn  Cook  plays  the  honest 
lover,  Bergson,  and  Ralf  Harolde  is  the 
evil  van  Saal.  Morgan  Wal  ace  is 
IBi-uno,  and  others  of  varying  import- 
ance are  Victor  Varconi,  Charles  Mid- 
dleton, Gustav  van  Seyffertitz,  John 
'  wray  and  George  Marion.  Nma  Mae 
i  McKinney,  who  made  such  an  impres- 
IsTon  in  King  Vidor's  "Hallelujah,"  plays 

I  ^  The  headllner  on  the  vaudeville  bUl 
i  is  Marion  "Kiki"  Roberts,  who.^ppearR 
in  an  elaborate  stage  Presentation  and 
exhibits  dancing  talents  acquired  whUe 
in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  In  addition  she 
lis  interviewed  on  the  life  of  a  chorus 
girl  on  Broadway.  There  are  numerous 
other  acts  on  the  bill  including  Charhe 
'porsythe,  singer;  the  three  Smal 
Brothers,  tap  dancers;  four  FoUief 
girls  in  handsome  costunies.  tne 
Twelve  Rockets,  singing  and  dancing 
girls;  Wally  Vernon,  with  a  vast  line 
of  hokum  comedy,  assisted  by  his  fath- 
er- Harry  Foster  "Welch,  the  Tumble 
Inn  Mikes,  acrobatic  tumblers;  RuS 
and  Ruffians,  a  unique  dog  act,  and 
••Art"  Spaulding,  who  leads  the  audi- 
ence in  singing  popular  songs. 

HtJDSeS  CARMODY  i 
A  song  recital  was  given  in  Jordan  ] 
Hall  last  evening  by  Hudson  Carmody. 
?ass,  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Reg- 
inald  Boardman.  The  Vjozvf^^'j'^'^ 
Handel,  Hear  Me,  Ye  Min<^  ^^^^f  J^^J  ' 
from  "Scipio,"  Honor  and  Arms  from 
"Samson"-   Brahms,  Vier  Ernste  Ge- 
san^  Wagner,  Daland's  Arm,  f^^oni 
?.¥^e"Flying  Putc,^^^^^^^^^^ 

Vor  Xkon  in  Meiner  Heimat., 
S^Je?ht;^R.  f--.  A^-^^^S.I 
Sarst»"/ancT^Sa?re^ant; 
stow  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind 

sion  but  in  general  with  a  i'i"C'^"''°f'  . 
sfnelng  Handel  than  thereafter.  The 


(tlitC.)  - 

Op  32  The  soloist  in  Scnablns  piano- 
forte concerto  was  LUias  Mackinnon, 
an  English  pianist  who  has  for  several 
years  specialized  in  the  performance  of 
Scriabm's  music.  . 

The  concerto,  which  was  -written  about 
1894   has  been  neard  In  Boston  only 
once  before  the  present  performance  It 
has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
later  Scriabin— the  Scriabin  of  Pro- 
m.ethus,"  of  the  "Poeme  de  lextase  or 
the  "Poeme  divin,"  or  of  the  later 
pianoforte  works.    It  belongs  to  the 
period  during  which  the  composer  wrote 
preludes    etudes,  mazurkas,  nocturnes, 
and  waltzes  in  the  manner  of  Chopm— 
a  manner  which  he  assimilated  very 
successfully  and  even  enriched  with 
something  of  his  Owti.    "This  concerto 
has  a  similar  elegance  tmged  with  a' 
Slavonic  melancholy,  relieved  by  mo- 
ments of  an  equally  Chopinesque  vigor 
heightened— in  the  vein  of  the  typical 
romantic  concerto— with  delicate  fUigree 
decoration  and  brilliant  fioritura.  Un-; 
important  music,  it  is  nevertheless  pleas- : 
Ing  enough  to  warrant  its  bemg  hM-rd 
occasionally.    Miss  Mackinnon's  perfor-| 
mance,  fluent  enough  in  passage  work, 
v/as  largely  deficient  in  the  elegance  of 
style  that  is  here  indispensable.  In  vig- 
orous passages  her  tone  was  forced  and 
harsh,  her  phrasing  angular  and  jerky. 
She  was  applauded  with  warmth,  how- 
The    accompanying  orchestral 


part  was  played  very  sensitively. 

Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra 
offered  a  performance  of  Beethoven's 
great  "Coriolanus"  overture  that  was 


and  richnes  ost  often  with  h 

rough  and  h<  and  occasionally 

rasps  when  ii  shoulti  caress,  there  are 
hints,  in  his  tre|ii"tment  of  his  high 
tones,  that  he  kijurns  a  thing  or  two 
about  vocal  technique. 

But  this  is  mer^  speculation.  Tin 
effect  is  undoubtedly  that  of  untutored 
singing,  whose  pleasant  sincerity  is  not 
diminished  by  the  characteristic  racial 
eagerness  to  jazz  every  rhythm  that  will 
easily  permit  such  treatment.  In  this 
and  in  the  fran'c  humor  which  he  ex- 
tracts from  such  things  as  "Scandalize, 
my  Name"  or  ""Water  Boy" — things 
which  Mr.  Hayes  sings  with  undimin- 
ished earnestness — Mr  Robeson's  sing- 
ing is  the  more  authentic,  regarded  as 
an  ethnological  document.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  find  humor  in  everything. 
There  was  a  deep  and  solid  earnestness 
in  his  singing  of  "Go  down  Moses"  and 
"Deep  River,"  a  moving  and  tragic 
seriousness  in  ""Were  You  There."  And 
they  were  somehow  not  the  less  impres- 
sive for  lacking  both  the  musical  sub- 
tlety and  the  detailed  dramatization. 
That  another  singer  might  have  given 
them.  The  delighted  clamorous  applause 
with  which  Mr.  Robexin  was  rewarded 
was  obviously  spontaneous  and  sincere. 

Mr.  Hilsberg's  performance  of  the 
Vivaldi  concerto  was  sonorous  and  effec- 
tive. Elsewhere  his  fluency  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  musical  judgment.      S.  S. 

STEUART  WILSON 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Music  School  Settlement,  Steuart  'Wil- 
son, English  tenor,  gave  a  recital  last 

evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mr. 
L  DoSglas  Cochrane.    Most  agreeafc 
was  Mr    Wilson's  selection  of  song.^, 
and  unusually  charming  was  his  man-; 
ner  of  singing  them.    Preceding  each 
group  with  a  brief  account  of  their  con- 
tent, he  sang  in  order  the  series  of 
songs  from  Schubert's  "The  Maid  of 
the  Mill,"  followed  by  a  group  of  Eng-, 
lish  and  Kentucky  ballads,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  songs,  and  of  English  folk  songs. 
Fully  aware  of  the  beauty,  the  tender- 
Iness   the  humor   which   these  songsj, 
iDossess,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the: 
Idehcacy  of  shadhig  and  the  subtletyi 
of  phrasing  without  which  songs  oi  lyri- 
cal vein  lose  the  essence  of  theur  appc 
Mr   'Wilson  fulfilled   the  capacity 
bringing  to  actualization  the  innern- 
beauties  of  these  old  songs  and  balla 
Mr  Fi-ank  "W.  Ramseyer  accompan 


great  "Coriolanus  '  overture  way,  wao  jvir.  rian-s.  "-""'"ll"  jCZf '  ^. 
noblv  imaginatively  conceived  and  mag-:  m  as  spirited  and  sympathetic  a  s. 
"Y^ii'J.'?.  5"         ,,,ith  ,  r,t.rfprt.  fusion'   ,=  r.TiP  could  w^h.  silhouettmg  gra. 


IS  one  could  wish,  silhouettmg  gro 
fully  the  flowing  sequence  of  c^ 
nelodic  line.  J.  H.  J- 


1>i' 
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METROPOLITAN 


nificently  realized,  with  a  perfect  fusion^ 
of  music  and  underlying  drama.  It 
was  an  interpretation  -worthy  to  rank; 
with  Dr.  Koussevitzky 's  renderliig  of 
the  Leonora  No.  3  overture,  heard  fre- 
quently in  recent  seasons. 

An  equally  admirable  performance 
was  given  of  the  far  more  difficult 
Fourth  Sjanphony  of  Sibelius.  This 
sjTnphony.  one  of  the  most  uncompro- 
misingly individual  and  aloof  of  all, 
both  in  its  themes  and  in  the  manner  „^  „  ^j^^.. 
ot  their  development,  inspires  greater  .^^^  adapted  by  ^ercy  B 

respect  at  each  hearing.    It  is  severely^    A  •oreen^drama^a 
ter^  and  economical    in    expression.  directed  b^^^^ 

Each  movement  says  its  say  and  ends,  ^  ,onied  by  raramouni  »iih 

sometimes— as    in    the    scherzo— with,,  cast:   Carole  Lomba 

disconcerting  abruptness,    It  is  cun-l  i  Penei^ope  New^^^^^   Ri,^?do  c5?_, 

ously  self-centred,  brooding  music,  full  ,  p;,-,  Hanaway   juHette  Comptoil 

of  sombre  reflections  and  half -uttered i  ^„e  Foisom  gp^rse  Barb^^^ 

comments.  A  legendary  quality  pen;ades  ;  AUred^, 

it;  a  bleak  northern  grandeur  ennobles!  Stanley  Mciivaine   -Fran"-"  MoBettl 

.  _i  *v,;«  Bi'itVi    +  nA    I  -t   li-vill(f  BSCOBJ 


it.  Compared  with  this  and  with  the  pciia^-  •  v 
rest    of    the    program,    Tchaikovsky's    ucense  Clerk 

"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  for  all  its  .in-       ^hptever  may  be  said  agamst  NO 
genious      orchestral      scene-pamtmg.l      Whatwer  may  ^         _  „..„.Hon 
seemed  merely  blatant  and  trivial.        i  1  On--  Man 


current  feature  attraction 
emed  merely  blatant  and  trivial         \  l^''^--XM-oDohtan  Theatre,  it  has  one  o 
The  very  large  audience,  despite  the    the  Met  .^outan  i      ^       ^^^^  , 
unusual  length  of  the  program,  ''stenedj  1  two  \irti.esjiid,>,      ^  ^^^^  handsome! 
attenti\'ely  and  applauded 


thusiasm 


en- 

S.  S. 


PAUL  ROBESON 

After  an  absence  of  some  years  Paul 
Robeson,  admirable  Pi-f^tagonist  "f  The 
Emperor  Jones"  and  finger  of  Negio 
spirituals,  appeared  last  night  «t  Syni^ 
phony  hall  with  Lawrence  Bro^ "  as 
his  sympathetic  accompanist  and  Ig- 
nace  Hilsberg.  pianist,  as  a^^sting^^r^: 
i5t.  Mr.  Robeson  sang  the  following 
sDirltuals-  Go  Down,  Moses  (arr  Bur 
Srieep  River  urr.  Burleigh) ;  Wa- 
il, wnvi  i«  Avery  Robinson) ;  Exhorta- 

o'n^^.  m"cS  ;  Wecpui'  I^ry  tarr. 

T^Tarr.  CrieigmfS 
S  RidI  up  in  de  Chariot  Un--jLa™  : 

mnief?  tarr.  Brown);  Steal  Mva^a^r. 
1  Brown) ;  Ol'  Man  River  Werome  KeriiK 
'Mr  Hilsberg  Pjayed .as  bis  share  of  the 
program  the  following:  Vivaldi,  organ 
^onlerto;  Scarlatti,  Pastorale  a"^^  CaP 

^it"i^-anlff"^on'SfwX^^^ 

would  be  rash  to  aflivm  too  P^itiveo^ 

I  he  considcis  that  the  ai't  of  the  Wo 
should  be  definitiely  nrgroW.  If 
I  Robeson's  resonant  bass,  or  ereat 


first. 

U^i^tumet    lavishly  produced— the  set-1 
M^snt^ne  must  have  cost  Paramoun 
a  flzable  amount-aad  the  actors  art 
^ood    The  foundation  upon  which  th: 
lauerins  structure  was  founded  seems 
more  than  a  little  flunsy,  sad  to  say, 
f^H  Ruoert  Hughes,  best  seller  or  not. 
h^  Shlng  s^tUl  to  learn  about  writ- 

SsEraJ^^sc\;^^« 
S"?oi^lr?1^r'i'  eve^an 
fnt^rent  y  wo^d  up  and  coming  to  an 
Kt  end  1?!  somewhat  ludicrous  clr- 

Tn  ™the  reader  never  encountered 
»»r  wnirhes's  novel,  "No  One  Man.  tt 
Ton"  fair  to^y  tl^at  the  heroine  of 


niis  tale  marries  one  man  after  anott^r 
&  cooithouse  to  many 

S%';:%oS|^„r-S 

Penelope  or  WP.  "^"'V.,    i.  wt  ex- 
Karl's  maternity  hospital,  is  l«t  « 
.  changing  ardent  embraces  ^1"^^ 

^c^^U^^''^^rieXe'lnfarhin^l?.W- 


tmen"TS'  AND  CANES 

"id  b    By  PHILIP  HALE 

and  canes  inseparable?    Yes.  In 
'^th^  the  earnest  student  of  sociology, 
a  skjtances  that  are  conflrmalions  as  of 
t  c]e,  A  Bostonian  was  taking  his  daily 
f,  but  unlike  good  Dr.  Watts,  he  did 
"How  many  poor  I  see!"   He  was 
>  swnself  and  flourishing  his  cane.  A 
sctiv  passing  viewed  him  contemptuously, 
-d;   "Where's  your  spats?" 
*g3li  Columbia,  William ^tkinson,  Vic- 
ace,  tor  of  agi'iculture,  has  issued  a  de- 
*^<*!5ats  and  canes  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
J'^Mds  or  barnyards.   His  staff  is  rebel- 
illov^  members  say  that  spats  are  a  pro- 
Oi  the  field;  that  a  stout  stick  is  a 


Mr.  Escuiltero  \b  graceful,  flexible;  he 
has  »  lUM  sense  of  rhythm;  he  knows 
the  value  of  economy  in  mo\'«ment8, 
and  also  the  value  of  potoe.  He  can 
express  himself  by  his  feet— which  by 
the  way  are  surplaingly  small — and 
especially  by  the  use  of  the  castanets, 
also  his  snapped  lingers  and  nails,  in 
the  pantomlne  of  amorous  advances 
and  indifference  when  they  are  rejected. 
He  and  his  associate*  dance  the  dances 
of  regional  soil,  not  too  primitive,  but 
dances  that  Borrow,  Ford,  Chabrier  and 
Havelock  Ellis  saw  and  described. 
Although  there  were  occasionally  shouts 
of  approval  from  the  upper  balcony, 
what  was  needed  to  give  the  true  spur 
to  the  dancers.  If  one  were  needed,  were 
the  encouraging  cries:  "Ole,  Olel" 

The  two  women  were,  fortunately,  not 
sophisticated.  They  knew  the  Gypsy 
dances,  the  dances  of  the  provinces  and 
did  not  attempt  to  give  theip  a  foreign 
elegance;  and  so  the  "Asturlana"  of 
Miss  Carmlta  and  the  "Algerias"  of  Miss 
Carmela  were  of  Interest  not  only  by 


0%  bull  disapproves  the  spats  IrVaVon" of  the  zest  of  the  dancers ;  they 

truck  driver  in- Boston  had  shown  the  (appealed  to  any  folklorlst,  to  any  stu- 
r  iifjl  the  Irish  butler  mentioned  by  Lord  Uent  of  comparative  national  dancM. 
moMan  in  his  "Memories  of  a  Long  Life,"  |The  "Cordoba"  revealed  pantominic 
have  said  as  the  butler  seeing  spats 
rst  time:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  think 
/^ought  to  know  tnat  there  is  the  lea^st 
^^e  of  your  drawers  just  showing  below 
sers."  But  no  courtesy  can  be  expected 
^^'x\\.  whether  he  wear  his  ring  in  Brit- 
•ibia  or  on  a  Vermont  farm. 


should  spats  excite  derision,  and  the 
^''e  regarded  as  effeminate,  whether  he 
^°stick  or  an  umbrella?   Even  canes  are 
(1  askance  by  many  unless  as  a  needpd 
a  Is  "spat"  a  vulgar  word  because  it  is 
viation  of  "spatteidash"?   If  Dr.  John- 
°^not  admit  "spat"  to  his  dictionary,  the 
k  >s  that  the  word  was  not  in  English  lit- 
b  before  1802.    Is  "spatter"  preferable? 


°'  Hardy  in  one  of  his  poems  represents 
r  as  saying:  "I've  iny  knapsack,  my  fire- 


skill,  not  overexerted,  not  out  of  the 
Spanish  character;  it  was  more  enter- 
taining than  the  Variations  in  which 
the  rivalry  of  the  different  castanets 
was  the  chief  feature.  Those  who  have 
seen  Gypsy  dances  according  to  the 
Imagination  of  young  women  from 
western  towns — the  "Spanish  dancer" 
who  charmed  E^iropeans  in  Basil 
Maine's  novel  "Rondo"  came  from 
Bakersville,  Cal.— were  no  doubt  sur- 
prised, possibly  disappointed  by  Miss 
Carmela.  Miss  Carmita  and  Mr. 
Escudero.  Where  was  the  sensual  appeal 
attributed  to  the  Spanish  Gypsy— the 
irresistible.  Intoxicating  lure?  Probably 
in  the  imagination  of  dancers  who  have 
never  been  in  Spain,  and  readers  who 
remembered  the  Roman  satirists'  horror 


at  the  wild  licentiousness  of  the  girls 
c.y  spaTter'sJ'' but  "s'patterdash"  goes  back,  from  Gades  who  disported  ttieinselvw^^ 


si7th  century.  The  thing  itself  was  then 
g.  gaiter  or  legging  to  keep  trousers  or 
-igs  from  being  spattered— what  the  dash- 
1  was  to  the  carriage.  As  the  garment 
to  be  shortened,  so  was  the  word.  Is 
gaiter"  ^the  preferable  word  to  the  ultra- 
wi? 

[y  should  the  cane  go  in  some  minds  with 
-de? 

Plume"^  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
til  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane, 
uld  Sir  Plume,  thumping  his  cane  on  the 
•Ik  of  Tremont  or  Boylston  street,  be 
"rt  at  by  rude  boys?    Are  meVi  who  were 
o  be  chainnen  of  committees  presented 
with  a  gold-headed  cane  as  a  token  of 
t?    Are  there  Bamboos,  Whangees,  Jam- 
s  I  London  as  there  were  in  the  days  of  the 
The  cane  has  a  venerable,  one  mightj 
\jn  august  history.    Socrates  carried  one 
grst  Scipio  was  so-called  because  he  had 
*l8  his  aged  father  as  a  walking  stick.  Olc 
'^in  England  used  to  cherish  amber-col- 
xjanes  with  a  gold  head  or  crook  of  ivory 
\,  i  women  in  our  streets  are  sometimes  seen 
■^ore  modest  sticks.    There  have  beerl 
sceptropherous  nations, 
[the  banger  still  carried  by  freshmen  a\ 
las  the  time  of  ^their  servitude  expires?, 
old  institutions  there  are  no  more:  thcj 
en  Spoon,  the  Rush,  the  Thanksgiving 
26.    How  Is  it  with  the  banger?    But  in 
:e\'^nties  at  Yale  cane  and  spat  were  noti 
together.  Even  in  the  England  of  the  19th,! 
iry  thirties,  the  cane  fell  into  disrepute.! 
,ead  of  pinking  a  man's  ribs  or  so,  or 
iting  out  his  eye  from  an  excess  of  joviality, 
.reak  his  heart  with  a  bankruptcy." 


1^ 

ESCUDERO 


Roman  feasU.  One  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  evening  was  the  portrayal  of  the 
terrified  girl  in  DePalla's  grisly  billet. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  no  one  of 
the  three  visitors  claimed  to  be  an 
"interpretative  dancer";  they  were  all 
content  to  be  dancers  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  country,  and  were  thus 
tlie  more  welcome. 

They  will  appear  again  in  Symphony 
hall  on  Saturday  night,  March  5. 

N.  E.  SYMPHONY  OBCHESTEA 

A  new  adventure  by  way  of  aiding 
unemployed  musicians,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  offering  to  the  music  public  a 
miscellany  of  numbers  differing  from 
the  usual  run  of  symphonic  and  instru- 
mental programs,  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  New  England  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 
The  organization  is  conducted  by  Raf- 
faele  Martino.  With  an  excellent  sec- 
tion of  wind  players,  toned  down  (we 
give  thanks)  to  accord  with  a  dimin- 
ished orchestra  and  with  the  limited 
compass  of  a  recital  hall,  the  opening 
performance  gave  pleasure  for  the  pres- 
ent and  promise  for  the  future. 

The  orchestral  program  was:  Gluck, 
overture  from  "Orpheus";  Bolzoni,  "Me- 
lanconia  Campestre,"  and  "Galanteria" 
from  "Ritrattinl  Soclali"   (both  first 

ttaelrrBoston) ;  Mascagnl,  intermezzo 
from  "L'Amico  Fritz";  Cadman,  suite 
"The  Thunderbird";  Sgambati,  "Ber- 
ceuse-Reverie"; Hadley.  "Cachuca"; 
Wagner,  introduction  to  act  3  from 
"Lohengrin."  Also  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram was  Acliron's  "Hebrew  Melody," 
played  by  Frances  Kessler,  violinist,  and 
Benoit  Goulet,  pianist.  The  Pierre- 
D'Gr  trio,  composed  of  Herman  H. 
Goldstein,  violin:  Abdon  F.  Laus,  bas- 
soon; Marion  Tirrell-Wyman,  piano, 
played  the  following:  Goldstem,  "Pan- 
tomlne Waltz":  Beethoven,  Adagio; 
"Old  English  Humoresque."  A  continu- 
ance of  performances  from  this  orches- 
tra, it  was  announced,  will  depend  on 
the  attitude  and  response  of  the  music 
lovers  of  Greater  Boston.      J.  H.  F. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Virente  Escudero,  assisted  by  Carmela 
l?nd  Carmlta,  danced  in  Symphony  hall 
llast  night  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I  Disabled  Veterans'  Hospital  Service,  Inc., 
I  His  solo  dances  were  a  zapateado,  a 
jfarnica,  and  rhythms,  this  last  without 
I  music.  He  danced  with  Carmlta,  Cordo- 
jba  'Albeniz),  Jota  (De  Palla)  and  the 
I  Dance  of  Terror  from  DePalla's  "Love, 
I  the  Sorcerer";  with  Carmela.  Seguid- 
llUas  (Albenlz)  and  SevlUanas.  Car- 
Imcla's  solo  dances  were  Valenciana 
]  (Romero),  aad  Algerias;  Carmita's 
lAsn;:iana  (Romero),  Sevilla  (Albeniz), 
i?nd  a  Tango;  Carmita  and  Carmela, 
JSe  i-anas;  Escudero,  Carmlta  and  Car- 
Imela,  variations  (music  of  the  18th 
century  with  the  accompaniment  of 
silver,  and  'luminum  castanets), 
and  Garrotin  (a  Gypsy  dance  of  Sacro- 
lio,  Granada).  The  music  was  fur- 
shed  by  Messrs.  Gurados  and  May- 
piano  and  guitar — and  by  the 
bastanpts  of  the  dancers.  There  was  a 
larer  audience  insistent  on  repetitions. 


I")c  Dan.so  c.sp.ici.u.,  ,  is.),  1,  ln'i 

•La  Vida  breve";  Chopin,  Faniaisie  In  J-' 
minor.  Nocturne  in  P  major,  Andante 
.spianaio  and  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  j 

At  Mr.  Goetze's  debut,  last  year,  he; 
revealed  himself  as  an  Iniplligent  but  | 
.somewhat  heavy-handed  young  pianist. 
Last  night  he  .seemed  to  have  largely  j 
.subdued  this  o.xcessive  mu.scularity. 
There  remained  an  hottest  vigor  that] 
was  not  displeasing  and  an  instincllvf 
and  exuberant  rhythm.  In  Bach  and 
Beethoven  these  virtues  were  most  hap- 
pily applied,  together  with  musical  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  phrasing 
and  a  sense  of  form.  The  prelude  of 
the  very  pleasant  B  flat  partita  was,  it 
is  true,  labored  and  sentimentalized,  but 
the  minuets  and  the  gigue  were  played 
simply  and  with  unforced  grace.  He  was 
excellent  in  the  first  movement  of  tlie 
Italian  concerto  (an  encore).  Beethov- 
en's E  flat  sonata,  opus  31,  he  saw,  not 
;i  languishing  —  almost  Chopinesque 
sigh — the  common  and  not  unnatural 
interpTetation— but  a  vigorous,  thor- 
oughly Beethovenish  affirmation.  Thus 
he  set  the  general  mood  of  his  perform- 
ance, which  was  forthright,  powerfully 
rhj'thmed,  alive,  and  even  exciting. 
There  were  moments  at  which  digital 
fluency  betrayed  the  player  Into  neglect 
of  musical  values,  but  as  a  whole  the 
sonata  was  made  to  live  lustily. 

A  similar  clarity  would  have  im- 
proved his  performance  of  Infante's 
Andalusian  sketches.  Spanish  pianists, 
remembei-ing  the  guitar  implied  in 
nearly  all  Spanish  music,  invariably 
play  it  with  a  percussive  clarity  of  tone, 
and  lose  nothing  of  "atmosphere"  there- 
by. Mr.  Goetze  softened  and  bluiTed  it. 
Though  there  was  beauty  in  his  play- 
ing, it  needed  an  injection  of  rough 
energy  to  liberate  the  music's  true  spirit. 
Excentric  ch^ges  of  tempo  marred  De 

Falla's  dance.  He  was  more  successful 
with  Chopin's  F  major  Nocturne  and  the 
naive  Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise 
than  with  the  Fantaisie,  whose  richly 
romantic  spirit  still  somewhat  eludes 
him.  Nor  with  Ravel's  "Jeux  d'eau"  did 
he  quite  achieve  illusion.  He  was  very 
warmly  applauded.  S.  S. 


r^Sll^Lmbard,  -Is^i  ^^^^.^^o  O^^ 
Man"  to  stardom,  seemed  to  suffer  from 
l  iie  uncertainties  of  the  story  and  mani^ 
fested    grave    indecision    over  whicn 
'screen  Celebrity  slie  should  r^emble 
!she  has  been  good  in  the  past,  she  may 
bf  eood  in  the  future,  but    No  une 
iMan^' iT  not  going  to  help.  Of  her  sup- 
Ipoi+mg  cast,  gruff  hJJ'n^^SY^  ly^t  ^11 
^erlenced  George  Barbler  did  the  bes^ 
ilTork   rather  stole  the  Picture   to  b^ 
Urutvifiil     Paul  Lukas  made  K.ari  as 
lamest 'attractive  and  Plausible.  ^  t^ 
part  permitted,  but  Ricardo  Cortez  wai 
lost  iK  the  role  of  the  caddish^Bill.^^  j 


LOEWS  STATE 
"Lovers  Courageous" 

A  screen  cnmedy  based  on  an  "''ijin?' 
storv  bv  Frederick  Ixmsdale:  directed  By 
Robert  Z.  Leon.ard  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldw^ni-Ma.vcr  with  tbe  lollowiiiir  cr.st: 

\\°  lie  Smitli  Kobert  Mort^omery 

niarv   Madje  Evans 

jeffVev '.■.'.....  Roland  Yr>:me 

■Admfi  il  Frederick  Kerr 

Jimmv      ■      .  Resinald  Owen 

M?s   ■  S m  i th  B er y  1    M err*.; 

T  ndv  RLivne   Evelyn  Hall 

'  smiiu  ;  . Haiiiweii  Hobbcs 

Willie,  as  a  child  a'"^'^^}^  I'^'Yi 

Lamone   Alan  Mowbiaj 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  has  written  several 
smart  plays  for  the  London  and  Amer- 
ican stages,  is  here  represented  for  the 
second  time  as  a  laborer  in  the  Holly- 
wood studios.  His  first  effort  was  "The 
DevU  to  Pay,"  renamed  from  his  screen 
story,  "The  prodigal,"  and  dedicated  to 
the  charming  personality  of  Ronald 
Colman.  This  time  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Madge  Evans  are  chief  beneficiar- 
ies of  his  talents  at  light  satire  and  airy 
nothings.  They  enter  the  picture,  not 
at  the  outset  but  after  Mr,  Montgomery 
as  Willie  Smith  has  had  time  to  grow  up 
Jackie  Searl  plays  the  schoolboy  Willie 
who  rebelled  at  parental  assignment  to 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

When  Mr.  Burgin  came  on  the  plat- 
form of  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon to  take  his  seat  as  conccrtmastcr 
after  an  absence  of  some  weeks  due  to 
a  motor  car  accident  he  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  audience  which  complete- 
ly filled  the  hall  from  floor  to  seccnd 
balcony.  There  was  enthusiastic  and 
prolonged  applause  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
appearing  after  two  guest  conductors 
had  had  their  appointed  rule. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Deems 
Taylor,  Suite,  "Through  the  Looking 
Glass";  Five  Pictures  from  Lewis  Car- 
roll (born  on  Jan.  27,  1832>;  George 
Gershwin  Rhapsody  No.  2  for  orchestra 
with  piano  (first  performance;  Mr. 
Gershwin,  pianist);  Scrlabln,  "The 
Poem  of  Ecsta;sy." 

Seldom  Is  a  mere  author  honored  In 
this  country  by  having  the  centenary  of 
his  birth  observed  at  a  symphony  con- 
cert. Was  the  idea  of  this  celebration 
suggested  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky  by  the 
zealous  professor  at  Columbia  University 
who  is  interested  in  the  approaching  ex- 
hibition there  of  CarrolUana,  or  by  some 
devoted  friend  of  Alice  in  Boston;  or  is 
it  ixisslble  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Alice  in  Moscow, 
for  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  has  been 
translated  into  Russian. 

Taylor's  suite  is  pleasing  music  whe- 
ther the  hearer  has  read  of  Alice's  ad- 
ventures or  not.  Mr.  Monteux  brought 
out  the  suite  eight  years  ago.  The  music 
has  worn  well,  though  the  portion  en- 
titled, "Dedication,"  would  gain  by  con- 
densation. The  chief  theme  does  not 
bear  so  much  repetition.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  expressed  the  fitting  mood  for  an 
Introduction  to  the  wondering  Alice's 
strange  adventures,  but  the  mood  is  too 
long  sustained,  poetic  as  it  Is.  "Jab- 
berwocky"  may  well  disappoint  those 
who  picture  a  more  fearsome  beast,  but 
the  two  scherzos,  "The  Garden  of  Live 
Mowers,"  and  "Looking  Glass  Insects," 
are  delightfully  in  the  CarroUian  vein. 
(After  all  how  should  a  composer  pic- 
ture a  Jabberwock  in  tones?  Ravel 
solved  his  problem  neatly  in  his  "Beauty 
and  the  Beast.")  "The  White  Knight," 
rides  bravely  off  In  spite  of  his  wretched 
horsemanship. 

But  suppose  there  were  no  printed 
program,  not  even  a  title  for  this  suite? 
Would  any  one  associate  the  music  with 
Alice  or  any  other  heroine  in  fiction 
for  women  or  children? 

Mr.  Gershwin's  new  rhapsody  has  not 
the  sweeping  irresistible  lyric  theme 
that  distinguishes  the  preceding  rhap- 
sody. He  has  gained  during  the  inter- 
vening years  in  the  building  of  a  musi- 
cal structure,  also  in  the  art  of  Instru- 
mentation, although  he  has  yet  much  to 
learn  in  combinations  of  instrumental 
timbres;  in  coloring  the  dress  that 
should  bedeck  his  musical  thoughts.  No 
one  should  cry  out  against  his  chief 
theme,  which  needs  no  verbal  explana- 
tion, for  its  significance  is  unmistak- 
able; its  character  is  truly  national,  as 
are  the  dash  and  the  recklessness  of  the 
better  pages.  The  music  has  decided 
individuality,  which,  it  is  to  t)e  hoped, 
Mr.  Gershwin  will  preserve,  and  not  be 
frightened  into  the  smug  respectability 
approved  by  professors  of  music  and 
easily  shocked  conservative  hearers.  The 
late  George  Chadwick,  much  more 
learned  in  the  art  than  Mr.  Gershwin, 
was  never  so  'American  and  original  as 
when  he  forgot  mythological  subjects 
and  hoary  traditions  to  write  an  irrev- 
erent devil-me-care  Scherzo  and  his 
"Vagrom  Ballad."  It  would  be  painful 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Gershwin  ill-at-ease  in 
a  strait-jacket  fitted  to  him  by  a  well 
meaning  conservatory.  Let  him  pay 
heed,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  to  or- 
chestral works  of  other  men.  Even  his 
present  crudities  come  from  exuberance 
and  independence.  Musset  said  of  his 
poetry  that  the  glass  from  wliich  he 
drank  was  small,  but  it  was  his  own.  | 
Mr.  Gershwin's  glass  is  a  large  one;  he 
drinks  from  it  great  draughts;  perhaps 
he  will  later  drink  with  more  discre- 
tion and  a  somewhat  finer  beverage, 
but  glass  and  liquor  will  still  be  his  own. 

'^I^;r^cert  ended  with  an  eloquent 
."i  -  r.f  .<5/-riabm's  "Poem  01  tcs 


Tomorrow  night  the  New  England 
Conservatory  orchestra,  Wallace  Good- 
rich conductor,  will  play  Beethoven'l 
overture  to  "The  Creatures  of  Prome< 
theus";  Grieg's  elegalc  melody  Spring, 
for  strings,  and  Pizettl's  "Concerto  deir 
Estate."  Lucille  Monoghan  (class  ad 
'28)  will  play  Rachmaninoff's  first  con- 
certo for  the  piano. 


/  v  j  g 


a  .iob  in  the  post  office  and  preferred  ^              ^f  Scriabm's  ' Poem  < 

I  to  travel  and,  later,  to  write  plays.  'The  \^f"°^^  work  very  dear  to  DJ- Kousse- 

Montgomery- Willie  has  many  transient  j    ^  association  with  the  com-  | 

occupations,  sees  many  countries,  and  l^^Y'^as  intimate.    Yet  the  attention  j 

finally  lands  m  South  Africa  as  a  to-  iP°*^'           the  Interpretation  of  tws 

bacconist's    assistant.     Each   of   the  r^jT^^      greater  than  the  care  he 

"  characters  is  given  these  two  words  to  f^^^  on  the  compositions  of  the  two 
pronounce  at  divers  points;  evidently 

as  some  sort  of  voice  test.  Willie's  sub-  f^'^i.^he  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town 

sequent  romance  with  Mary,  daughter  1  ™l,eek    'The  program  of  Feb.  12,  13 

of  a  crusty  old  English  admiral,  their  '^,1,^x2  asfoilows:  Bruckner,  Symphony 

parting,  reunion,  marriage,  separation  rc  minor  Debussy,  Rhapsody  for 

and  seccnd  (and  to  be  hoped  final   re-  ^o-  8  C  mmor  ije^    y^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

union,  thanks  to  the  success  of  Willie'.s  ^r^^^^^^u^i^" speyer.   EnglUh  horn); 


KLAUS  GOETZE 

Klaus  Goetze,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  at  Jordan  hall  before  a  large 
audience.  He  played  the  following  pro- 
gram: Bach,  Prelude,  Menuet  I,  Menuet 
II.  and  Gigue  (from  ParUta  in  B  flat)  • 
Beethoven,  sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  31; 
Infanta,  Pochades  andalouses  ler  cahier 
(Canto  flamenco,  Danse  gitane,  Aniers 
stir  la  route  de  Seville,  Tientos  sur  un 
rhythme  populaire) ;  Ravel,  Jcux  d'eaux" 


first  produced  play,  make  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

Considering  the  amount  of  temtoij 
covered,  and  the  countless  number  o£ 
related  scenes  and  situation.'^,  Mr.  Lons- 
dale does  not  fare  so  badly.  Doubtless 
he  wrote  a  more  coherent  text  than  is 
now  revealed.  Certainly  he  Intended 
somewhere  in  the  tale  to  bring  Mary 
and  Willie's  mother  together.  It  seemf 
strange  that  this  same  mother  was  un- 
aware of  her  son's  desperate  straltf 
and  thus  unable  to  smuggle  food  anc 
fupds  to  him  and  his  devoted  bride 
thus  keeping  him  from  petty  thievery 
and  the  pair  from  eviction  from  theu 


Frokofieff,  "Classical."  symphony. 
'    Yesterday's  concert  will  be  repeated 
,  tonight. 


cheap  lodgings.  However,  these  art 
small  matters.  The  narative  holds  ones 
attention,  the  dialogue  Is  smooth  anci 
pointed,  humorous  and  sombre  by  turns 
Mr.  Montgomery  plays  Willie  with 
delightful  absorbtlon  as  the  hnpecun- 
ious  lover  who,  refusing  to  permit  Marj-; 
to  break  her  engagement  to  Lord  Jei 
frey,  cannot  prevent  her  from  throwi 
herself  at  him.  literally  in  his  ow 
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uMchamber.  Miss  Evans  likewise  is 
chnrmiiig  as  Mary,  true  to  every  mood 
set  for  her  by  the  author.  Miss  Evans 
Is  coming  on  steadily  and  surely  as  one 
of  the  screen's  most  capable  ingenues. 
Mr.  Owen  as  the  noisy  Jimmy  more 
devoted  to  "  'untlng  and  'ounds  than 
to  his  affianced,  was  amusing.  Mr 
Young  has  one  of  those  drily  observant 
roles  which  so  well  become  hrni  and 
Mr  Kerr,  Miss  Mercer  and  Mr  Mow- 
bray add  effective  touches  to  the  en- 
semble.—W.  E.   

OLVMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

Taxi" 

A  ecrccn  drama 'adapted        Kiibcc  Glaf 

B?othpVs,with  the  following:  cast^ 

Matt  N",lan  I/'reU.i  Y<uinc 

Sue  ReiUy  RroSo  E  Stone 

Marie...    ^ay  Coolte 

?"'"=Yk^       -MaH  MoHush 

Joe  Pma  •  i^ii.^  Bennett 

S"  1-    ..David  Landau 

Buck  Gerard   Gnv  Kibbee 

?Sl'-^'judko  V.-.  v.  •.•.Burton*  Churchill 


That  two-fisted  bantam.  Mr.  Cagney, 

again  has  full  opportunity  to  show  nis 

stuff  in  "Taxi."  When  he  is  not  en- 
gaged in  brawls  with  those  males  wtio 

are  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  his  uev  wardrobe— when 

he  keeps  in  trim  by^Pi'-*ing  the  flat  ot  ?   .„i..^ 

his  hand  against  the  delicate  contours  | 

of  his  girl's  face.    He  acts  tough  talks 

tough,  looks  tough.    That  is  why  his 

audiences  like  him— that  readiness  to 

fight  and  the  disarming  smile  whicn 

prefaces  his  playful  assaults.     As  for 

his  present  vehicle,  it  is  difficult  to 

classify  it.     Starting  as  if  to  dissect 

and  expose  one  of  the  numerous  rackets 

which  feed  on  American  enterprises,  it 

soon  wanders  afield  and  becomes  just 

another  of  those  narratives  of  sudden 

death  and  vengeful  reprisal,  with  Mr 

Cagney.'as  Matt  Nolan,  in  the  centre 

of  a  maelstrom  which  does  not  swirl 

rapidly  enough  to  make  exciting  rnelo- 

drama.  'Were  it  not  for  the  gallant  aid 
of  Leila  Bennett  as  a  half-baked  and 

garrulous  waitfess  named  Ruby,  the 
action  would  limp  even  more  weakly. 
Her  interpolations  in  the  form  of  crude 
nhilosophy  garnered  in  various  amatory 
adventures  are  the  brightest  spots  in 
the  narrative. 

The  opening  sequences  promise  some- 
thing new.  The  Consolidated  Cab  Com- 
pany, in  efforts  to  oust  independent 
taxi-drivers  from  lucrative  stands,  em- 
ploys strong-arm  methods.  Pop  Reilly  s 
cab  is  smashed  by  a  big  truck,  Pop 
shoots  and  kills  the  driver,  goes  to 
prison  and  dies.  Then  the  story  ceases 
to  bother  about  significant  Issues,  be- 
comes individual.  Matfs  brother 
Danny,  an  inoffensive  lad,  is  knifed  tjy 
Buck  Gerard,  the  racketeer's  henchman, 
the  very  night  that  Matt  and  Sue 
Reilly  are  celebrating  their  wedding  in 
a  night  resort.  Matfs  earnest  en- 
deavors to  kill  Gerard  are  frustrated  by 
the   latter's   fatal  drop  from   a  fire 


defined.'  A  group  of  supposedly  French^ 
officers  address  one  another  as  'Jolly 
Old  Bov,"  and  "You  old  baboon,"  untU 
what  little  there  was  of  Gallic  sugges- 
tion in  the  beginning  is  utterly  lost. 

Thercsp  du  Flos,  daughter  of  one 
army  officer,  betrothed  to  anther  Lt. 
Andre  Verlain,  and  beloved  of  still  ft 
third,  Capt.  Remy  Bandoin,  zoes  u> 
Indo-China  to  marry  Andre.   Alas!  the 
climate  has  been  too  much  for  the 
gallant  lieutenant,  he  drinks  hca\ily 
and  has  acquired  the  gracious  manners 
of  a  first-class  'ooor.    The  arrival  of 
Therese  straightens  him  out  for  a  bit, 
but  when  Remy  arrives  with  the  news 
that  he  is  to  stay  at  his  post  indefin- 
itely, he  has  another  drinking  bout  ^ 
and  curses  Therese  for  her  saintlmess,! 
ending  with  the  request  that  she  leave 
him  at  once.   Remy  offers  to  escort  her , 
but  is  killed  by  Andre's  Negro  orderly, 
Nham,  and  when  Andre  sentences  the, 
latter    to    death,    he    precipitates  a 
mutiny.    Nham  is  killed  in  his  efforts 
to  save  Therese.  Andre  overawes  the 
bewildered  soldiers  and  released  pris- 
oners—the  scene  is  set  in  a  military 
outpost— and  things   end  with  eve^ 
one,  including   Andre,  with  a  bullet 
wound  In  his  shoulders,  saluting  the 
French  colors,  with  their  chins  up  and 
their  eves  front. 

I  Ann  "Harding,  lovely  and  gracious  as 
always,  ,  works  desperately  to  make 
something  of  Therese  that  is  human 
and  sympathetic.  Her  acting  is  as 
,  good  as  the  script  permits,  but  her 
^  wardrobe— when  will  the  producers 
learn— is  suited  to  a  Paris  salon  rather 
than  the  jungle.  Andre  is  an  unpleas- 
ant sort  of  character  and  Me  vj;n 
Douglas  seems  to  realize  this,  while 
playing  with  as  much  honesty  and 
force  as  he  can  muster.  Adolphe 
Meniou  appears  briefly  as  the  puzzling 
Remy.  and  lends  a  pleasant  touch  of 
lightness  to  the  story.  That  exceUent 
actor,. Ian  McClaren,  has  a  brief  scene 


OPERI  -S  AND  CONCERTS 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  /  I  *' 

It  Is  not  often  that  an  author  is  honored  by  haung  the  centenary  of  his 
birth  celebrated  at  a  symphony  concert.  This  posthiunous  compliment  has 
been  paid  to  "Lewis  Carroll."  The  "Through  the  Locking  Glass"  Suite  by 
Deems  Taylor  was  played  in  Symphony  hall  last  Friday  and  yesterday.  It 
was  announced  for  performance  on  the  same  days  by  the  Chicago  and  the 
Cincinnati  orchestras.  At  Detroit  the  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  Suite  by  Edgar 
€tlUman  Kelley  was  to  be  played.  The  Manhattan  Orchestra  of  New  York, 
unable  to  change  its  program  in  time,  will  play  Taylor's  Suite,  led' by  the 
,  composer,  early  in  February.  > 
These  performances  will  be  as  a  prelude  to  an  exhibition  of  CarroUiana  j 
at  Columbia  University  which  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  April  1st.  I 
Lists  of  music  suggested  by  the  adventures  of  Alice  have  been  published  re-  [ 
cently.  It  apparently  has  not  occurred  to  any  one  that  Walter  Slaughter  ■ 
,  wrote  the  music  for  Saville  Clarke's  play  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  which,  pro-  l 
i  duced  at  I»ondon  in  1886,  has  been  frequently  revived  in  that  city.  | 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  put  Bruckner's  8th  symphony  on  the  program  of  t 
Feb.  12-13.  This  reminds  us  that  the  Bruckner  Society  of  New  York  has  . 
awarded  a  medal  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky  "in  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  the  j 
cause  of  Mahler's  music  in  America."  A  Bruckner  medal  was  awarded  by  i 
this  society  to  Toscanini  last  April.  The  Mahler  medal  has  on  it  his  own 
T'ords:  "My  time  will  stUl  come." 

The  singers  in  "Tosca."  with  which  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
'  will  open  its  engagement  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Boston  Opera  House— Mme. 
Muzio,  Mr.  Hackett  and  Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux — are  known  to  all. 

In  "Carmen"  two  leading  singers  will  appear  here  for  the  first  time: 
Conchita  Supervia  and  Leola  Turner.    The  former's  reputation  preceded  I 
her.  lUm  Turner  will  take  tiie  part  of  Michaela.  It  i<;  said  that  she  was  born  ! 
at  San  Diego,  Cal..  and  educated  there  in  the  public  schools;  that  havins; 
studied  singing  for  four  years  in  Chicago,  she  pursued  her  studies  in  Paris 
and  Milan,  making  her  debut  in  Catalani's  "Loreley"  at  La  Scala.   She  won  i 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  scholarship  two  years  ago.   A  Melrose  girl,  Louiie  ! 
a^tor  .Ian  McClaren  has  a  brier  scene  Bemhaidt,  will  take  the  part  of  one  of  Carmen's  gypsy  companions.   Sho  [ 
or  two,  and  Guy  Bates  Post,  making  hii   was  a  member  of  the  American  Opera  Company  and  won  the  first  prize  at 
.  screen'  debut,  is  before  the  camera  fo^         biennial  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
.  all  of  three  "^'"HL^^ij^J^^ng^q^t^'tl^^^        Tliere  is  naturally  a  strong  desire  to  hear  Lotte  Lehmann  in  "Lohen- 
'  besr  thing  ^ut  the  picture.  ;  grin"  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  in  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  on 

E.  L.  H.     Friday  evening.    (The  performance  of  the  latter  opera  -will  begin  at  7:45  . 

o'clock.!  Hans  Nissen,  the  Telramund.  will  be  heard  here  for  the-first  time,  j 
He  was  in  Chicago  for  the  first  half  of  last  season.  He  began  his  studies  in  j 
1915  ord  made  his  debut  at  Berlin  immediately  after  the  war.  He  was  en-  I 
gaged  for  the  Wagner-Mozart  festival  at  Barcelona;  itas  sung  at  Munic 
and  at  Covent  Garden  and  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  'Vien: 
Slate  Opera,  also  of  the  Munich  opera.  Among  his  chief  roles  in  the  Wa : 


escape  as  he  flees  from  the  police.  As 
it  was,  Matt  had  a  sufficiently  striking 
demonstration  of  the  folly  of  trying  to 
take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Cagney's  performance 
as  the  belligerant  young  taxi  driver,  and 
from  Miss  Bennett's  earnest  drolleries, 
the  brief  character  bit  by  Mr.  Kibbee 
as  Pop  Rellley  deserves  a  line.  It  is 
regrettable  that  candor  prevents  the 
chronicling  of  any  perceptible  advancfi- 
ment  by  Miss  Young  in  her  mastery  of 
histrionics.  No  young  woman  on  the 
screen  today  is  more  successful  than 
she  is  in  concealing  her  embtions  from 
a  naturally  inquisitive  audience. 

W.  E.  G. 


"Prestige" 


BKO  KEITH'S 


A  screen  drama  adapted  br  Tar  Garnelt 
and  Rollo  Llo.vd  Ironi  the  orisinal  story 
!iy  Harry  Hcrvcy:  directed  by  Tay  Garnctt 
md  uresented  by  RKO  Pathe  with  the  lol- 
luwinff  cast: 

rherese  du  Flos  ,  Ann  Hardlns 

irt.iin  Kemy  Bandoin  Adolphe  Menjou 

<  nant  Andre  Vcrlaine.  .Melvyn  Douslas 

1  du  Flos  Ian  Maclaren 

 Guy   Bates  Post 

i  J,  r  Carmelila  Gerasrhty 

.UeiiU-naiit  Crcig-hlon  Hale 

Kmil  de  Fontenac  Bollo  Lloyd 

Uham  Claj-ence  Muse 


The  report  goes  that  Ann  Harding 
has  recently  made  complaint  concern- 
ing the  pictures  chosen  for  her  by  the 
RKO  Pathe  studios.    "Prestige"  is  one 
of  these,  and  after  watching  it  unwind 
its  laborious  length  at  the  RKO  Ke'th 
Theatre  yesterday  morning,  it  Is  im- 
possible not  to  agree  that  Miss  Hard- 
ing is  quite  justified  in  her  objections 
"Prestige"  is  another  of  those  produc- 
tions over  which  great  trouble  has  been 
taken.     The    atmosphere,  supposedly 
Indo-Chino.  is  all  too  convincingly  set 
forth  on  tne  screen,  and  the  actors 
suffer  so  from  the  heat  tliat  the  spec- 
tator fairly  w;lts  in  sympathy.    If  all 
this   were    merely    background    to  a| 
strong  dramatic  story,  there  could  bei 
no  complaint,  but  the  narrative  itself! 
is  weak,  unconvincing,  even  distressing, 
and  the  chararter.>;  arp  not  even  clearlyl 


BURTON  HOLMES  SHOWS 
PICTURES  OF  ITALY 


Travel  Talk  Series  to  Be  Concluded 

Next  Week  ;  a^aie  opera,  aiso  oi  me  iviuiucii  opera.   Ainuiig  m 

Burton  Holmes  showed  pictures  ofj  nerian  list  are  Hans  Sachs.  Wotan  and  Amfortas. 

alv  last  night  to  his  f altlif ui  _au^  i- .  Wednesday  evening  Puccini  again,  "Madama  Butterfly."  in  whicli 

Rosetta  Pampanini  and  Victor  Damiani  will  be  heard.  Charles  Hackett 
v,-ill  take  the  role  of  Lt.  Pinkerton,  U.  S.  N.  Mr.  Damiani  was  bom  at  Monte- 
video. Ha\nng  made  his  debut  at  the  Colon,  Buenos  Aires,  he  sang  in  Italian 
and  Spanish  opera  houses. 

On  Thursday  night  "Aida,"  with  a  cast  that  should  please  even  those 
who  have  heard  the  opera  many  times. 

Back  to  Wagner  with  his  "Mastersingers"  on  Friday  night.  It  will  be 
the  last  opportunity  of  hearing  Mme.  Lehmann,  As  Mr.  Colcaire  is  named 
among  the  lingers,  he  will  probably  repeat  his  excellent  portrayal  of  David. 

"Samson  and  Delilah"  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  Mme.  Van  Gordon 
as  the  beguiling  woman  of  Sorek  and  Mr.  Marshall,  blind,  toiling  at  the 
mill;  an  opera  known  here  also  as  an  oratorio. 

M-  Damiani  will  have  a  better  opportunity  on  Saturday  lught  as  Rigo- 
letto  an  he  had  as  the  American  Consul  who  was  shocked  by  Lt.  Pinker- 
ton',  fartless  behavior.  Mr.  Cortis  will  be  the  wicked  Duke;  Mme.  Salvi 
the  «  iiged  but  loving  Gil4a.  It's  a  great  opera,  one  that  defies  the  ruth- 
less yi  ITS.  Unfortunately  too  many  Gildas  look  on  "Caro  Nom6"  as  only 
a  bravura  piece  to  catch  applause,  whereas,  rightly  sung,  it  Is  3n  intimato 


Italy  last  night  — '„—;•-.--.-,  ,  v,,,,. 
ence  in  Symphony  hall,  faithful  but 
not  so  large  as  on  precedmg  Friday ! 
nights,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  disagree- 
able weather.  He  had  shown  some  of 
the  pictures  before,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  interesting,  for  they  were  fine 
photographs  of  beautiful  and  romantic 

^^First  came  striking  views  of  Mont 
Blanc  as  seen  from  an  airplane;  then 
Chamonlx  and  the  valley  of  Aosta.  Mr. 
Holmes  said  that  if  an  Italian  wished 
to  characterize  a  stupid  man  he  de- 
scribed him  as  living  in  Cogn^-  (-^fj- 
gamo  also  had  this  unenvlaljle  reputa- 
tion.) After  the  Italian  lakes— and 
the  annual  visit  to  the  late  John  L. 
Stoddard— there  were  famUiar  Pictures 
—from  the  Milan  cathedral  to  the 
canals  of  Venice.  It  was  a  relief  to 
see  the  little  republic  of  San  Merino, 
where  one  strolls  about  on  high  at  his 
risk— and  the  charming  hill  towns.  To 
tell  of  the  majority  of  the  remaining  ^  uiavum 
pictures  would  be  to  ^?^fj^^\?;^^^^^f^^  confession 
that  are  in  every  tourist  s  itinerary.  ,  _ 
Corpus  Christi  day  in  Amalpi  gave 
color,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Etna, 
Vesuvius  and  Stromboli  from  a  safe 
distance.  The  views  in  Sicily  were  not 
so  familiar  to  many.  The  war  Wa^ 
fought  again  on  the  Italian  front  and 
on  Alpine  helgnts  for  a  dramatic  end- 
ing of  the  evening.  .  ^ 

The  travel-talk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  the  last  of  the 
series,  one  regrets  to  say.  "Paris  and 
the  Beautiful  Exposition"  tatoj  sub- 


rheese  busine.'^s  into  theatrical  produc- 

tton    They  bicker  constantly  and  no^i-        ^  ^   _  

iv  with  each  other,  yet  they  n«^er  tail  pi^vs."  a  murder-mystery  set.  in  a  New 

to  aeree  in  the  end.    Through  their  ;  y^^.^  pent-house  by  the  author,  Arthur 

transactions  with  the  Roberts  posti^-  -  ^^^^  performed  by  Jameson  Thomas, 

ing  company  the  audience  is  introoucea  ,  piojenre  Britton.  Thomas  E.  Jackson 


Tributes  a  howling  travesty  as  Pauley 
the  effeminate  designer  of  decorations 
A  cMnpanion  picture  is  "'The  Devil 


FENWAY  AND  MODE 
•'Manhattan  Parade" 

ifnllnwins  '-ast:  »         Winnie  Uchtner 

f»  •  Charles  Bvilierwoilli 
V   Walter  MiHer 

 ^"A"  '  ,  Charles  P.ile 

 Greta  Graneieilt 

■■V'l  .  ..  Bobby  Watso.. 
■'        V'  .         .I>i'-Uie  Mnov 

  Luis  .\lbeini 

Polly  Waller* 
Frank  Conro.\ 


I  Doris  Roberts 

Herbcrl  

;  .Iphn  Roberts 
I  Lou  Delman 
1  .TaUB  nelmau 
Charlotte  . . . 
Paisley  . 

'  .lunior   

1  \'assilofT   .  . 
1  'IVlenhooe  tli 
Urisbton  . 

1    Hollywood's  answer  to  "Once  in 
1  Lifetime"  might  have  been  funnier  if 
I  Hollywood  hadn-t  shouted  so  steadily 
!  and  persistently.         sitting  well  away 

i  from  the  screen  and  i V''l'„^'*«t met  a 
\ns  of  sound.s  it  i.s  possible  to  extiact  ft 
r^fasurlble  amo.nt'of  ^Wers-n  out  o 
1  "Manhattan  Parade.     In  fact  «e\f 
!  not  for  the  frect.cnt  flashes  of  techni- 
colored  embellishments  one  might  shut 
I  both  eyes  and  one  ear,  and  rest  con 
ten      smith  and  Dale,  out  of  ^^ude- 
I  ville  and  low  c  omedy,  started  the  vo- 
eiferoiis  pace   ;Mid  presumably  in  scii- 
delence  all  ..ave  Charlie  Butter^m 
'  picked  it  up.    And  -speaking  of  Smith 
land  Dale,  a  little  goes  a  long  waj.v 
Tolerable  in  a  comic  short,  they  becotno 
I  irntatingly   t.re.sonie   through  a  fui^ 
lenirth   picture.     Here    they    are  the 
1     .1  .,•<:  nr'.n-r.n,  out,  of  'bo  whole.-^ale 


lo%'™  Lig I  nerTs  ti;;  brains  of  the 
onYpTny-'t^/ing  also  to  bring  up  a  very 
precocious  little  son.  Her  hjJsbana. 
John,  tricks  her.  elopes  with  her  fluffy 
secretary,  loots  the  company  "easury^ 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Hollywood  s 
ar^swer  enters,  aSS  that  Luis  Alberni  as 
a  mad  Russian  whose  dement  a  has 
roncentrated  on  a  desire  ^o  direct  a 
$5,000,000  stage  production,  alfo  enters, 
and  nroceeds  to  steal  the  picture.  He 
i^^L^cJwn  as  vassili  VassUoff^  Winme 
..ells  him  and  his  crazy  ideas  to  the 
Delmans.  who  are  gomg  in  for  nign- 
brow.  artistic  stuff.  He  rips  9"^  orches 
tra  chairs  to  make  place  for  the  stage, 
would  put  the  audience  on  the  stage. 
Ute  mtSicians  in  the  ^f'cony.  w^hmit 
instruments.  They  would  just  hum  the 
turies.  He  arranges  a  very  funny  pro- 
logue, an  endless  group  of  fat  and  skin 
ny  men,  in  nightgo^-ns,  ploddmg  across 
the  stage  front.  He  orders  costumes 
bv  the  ton,  calls  for  elephants  one  min- 
ute, and  ostriches  the  next  One  oi 
the  ludicrous  bits  is  the  sight  ot  Mr. 
Butterw  orth  leading  a  bonneted  ost.ricn 
through  a  swir.ging  door.  Of  course  tne 
opening  performance  get-s  no  furthei 
than  the  prologue.  Miss  Light ner  saves 
the  dav  for  hei  company,  and  routs  nei 
despicable  spou.'se.  and  the  brothers  Dei- 
man,  broke,  go  back  to  the  wholesale 
cheese  busine.ss.  ,,km.' 

Such  material  does  not  call  for  subtle 
performance.  Miss  Lightner  plays  a 
straight  role  with  commendable  zeal, 
and  never  once  burst.s  into  strident} 
song  Mr.  Butterworth  has  several  droll  | 
lines  as  head  of  the  costumers'  researcn  i 
department,  and  Bobby  Watson  con^ 


and  others,  and  released  as  a  Chester- 
fleld  production.  W.  E.  G. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  MenBce" 

A   K-reen  ntelodraina  adaplert  b.r  Oharle" 
LoKue  Irom  the  novel  by  Edcar  Wallace    .  r'- 
litled:     'Th*    Feathered    'emeni.      di  -  ■! 
b»    Rot    William    Neill    and  nresenux 
Columbia  Picture*  with  the  lollowinj  - 

Trao.T   H    B.  "  • 

Poeify   J,  "  " 

Ronald   Walter        .  ; 

Carolino   Natalie  Mo.  ■ 

Itlerson   William   Tiiv  - 

L.<,\vi!«    <  ranfiM.i  ' 

Phillips   Halliwell  P      -  - 

PaliH   (  harles         '  '  j- 

Carr   Murray  Xinneii 


An  innocent  man,  sent  to  Jail  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit,  returns  to 
take  vengeance  on  those  who  sent  him 
there.  That  has  been  the  essence  of 
more  detective  plays,  novels  and  motion 
pictures  than  Edgar  Wallace  himself 
could  calculate,  yet  Mr.  Wallace  em- 
ploys it  as  the  basis  for  "The  Menace," 
current  screen  attraction  at  the  RKO 
Keith-Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Wallace  nas 
had  a  hand  in  devising  more  plots  than 
most  people  have  forgotten,  so  it  is  not 
hard  to  forgive  him  for  using  the  fa- 
miliar one  for  his  novel.  "The  Feathried 
Serpent."  out  <jf  whirh  the  r'lotopl.iy 
in  question  was  - 
suit  is  a  reasons 
gram  picture.  pU  ■ 
exftctlv  bursting  with  .siu,  • 
cast  plays  around  busily  w 
be  English  arcen'.^  uid 


By  PHILIP  HALE  /  *" 

 -//r 

re  there  matinee  Idols  today?  The  heroes  of  the  screen  plays  have 
worshippers,  even  though  these  radiant  beings  seldom  descend  from 

iieavens,  in  person.     is  the  stage-door  Johnny  an  extinct  species  of 

kind? 

It  Seems  Like  Yesterday"  is  the  title  of  a  large  quarto  by  Russe!  Crouse. 
ook,  "with  numerous  illustrations  from  contemporary  sources."  is  pub- 
by  Ewibleday,  i3oran  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  idol  and  Uie  Johnny  each  is  hon- 
;by  a  chapter. 

Ir.  Crouse  remembers  how  in  the  old  days  the  audience  left  the  theatre 
jnUy  when  the  play  was  over.  The  hero,  "having  fought  his  way  down 
It  of  stairs  with  a  single  sword,  thrusting  aside  a  villain  with  quite  a 
kche,  had  turned  majestically  to  the  heroine,  and  she  had  grasped  him 
bosom,  of  which  she  had  more  than  enough."  Men  and  women  waited 
stage  alley  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  'hero  or  the 
le. 

low  plays  also  end,  even  those  by  Mr.  O'Neill.  "The  hero,  it  seems,  has 
in  love  with  the  filing  system  in  the  office  in  which  he  works.  The 
le,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  has  committed  suicide  by  eating 
les.  The  audience  flies  out,  after  a  flutter  of  polite  applause,  and  goes 
out  its  business,  which  isn't  by  any  chance  dreaming  about  the  actor 
|e  actress  it  has  just  seen."  Is  the  glamour  of  the  earlier  days  gone  and 
:  it  the  matinee  idol? 


ho  were  the.se  idols  of  by-gone  years?    Mr.  Crouse  mentions  Henry 
ue,  "Handsome  Harry"  with  a  monocle  and  a  drawl;  John  Drew, 
m  Faversham,  Henry  Miller,  Robert  Edeson,  Henry  Woodruff.  He 
,t  have  added  George  Rignold  and  Robert  Mantell,  to  his  list  of  males, 
ignold  of  "Henry  the  Fifth."    Yes,  Mantell  was  once  adored  by  im- 
lonable  women;  so  was  Rignold,  heroic  as  Henry,  stupid  in  any  other 
Montague's  photograph  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  was 
e  shop  windows  of  Boston  and  New  York.    We  have  seen  women, 
and  old,  standing  on  sidewalks  of  the  latter  city  voluble  in  admira- 
lost  In  silent  adoration.    Rignold  was  known  to  thousands  by  photo- 
ic  display.    Montague,  a  graceful,  polished  actor,  died  when  he  was 
35  years  old.    Rignold,  not  a  young  man  when  he  came  to  this 
|Bitr\-,  li\'ed  to  be  74. 

The  actresses  named  by  Mr.  Crouse  were  Ada  Rehan,  Mary  Mannering, 
Iginia  Harned,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  "not  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but 
flaming  red  hair  was  enough  to  attract  the  Lotharios,  and  her  popu- 
clty  ua.s  tremendous,"  Maude  Adams,  Julia  Marlowe.  Miss  Adams  is 
>4l  an  idol,  worshipped  by  many  women  even  when  she  appears  as  Portia. 
'  Mr  (  rouse  neglects  the  singers  and  the  instrumentalists,  as  he  forgets 
'  not,  whose  photograph  was  once  an  ornament  of  Harvard 

u  irrors;  as  the  queens  of  opera-boufTe,  the  British  blondes  are 

I'.lecLt'Q.  In  school  days  in  New  York  we  saw  men,  young  and  old,  wait- 
J.  in  front  of  Wood's  Museum,  for  fhe  appearance  of  Lydia  Thompson 
idl  her  companions  on  their  way  to  rehearse  for  "Ixion,  or  the  Man  at  the 
i^eel. "  And  Emily  Soldene,  who  in  her  memoirs  speaks  gratefully  of  the 
^ig  gentlemen  at  Harvard. 
One  of  the  latest  matinee  idols  was  Geraldine  Farrar  of  the  Metropoli- 
Opera  House.  There  were  the  "Jerry  flappers,"  delirious  in  worship, 
lers  and  pianists  also  had  their  adorers.  Mr.  Paderewski,  against  his 
no  doubt,  would  be  classed  by  sociologists,  not  only  as  a  great  man  and 
i  pianist,  but  also  as  a  matinee  idol.  When  the  concerts  of  the 
oi:  symphony  orchestra  were  given  in  Music  Hall,  young  women  loitered 
ramilton  place  to  see  young  fiddlers  emerge.  (Some  were  hastening 
arch  of  liquid  refreshment.) 


Sextette,  "  pictures  of  };  bit,  and  early  unnamed  chorus  girls  that 

might  be  described,  as   ,  revealed  in  tights,  as  "stockyard  beauties.  " 

OptK>site  the  title  page  is  Mrs.  Langtry,  "who  was  the  'Jersey  Lily'  in 
the  day,s  when  beauty  like  hers  was  a  gift  given  to  few  and  boiichf  h^' 
none  at  the  corner  drugstore." 

The  other  chapters  in  this  handsomely  printed  book  are  as  pleasingly 
cynical  a.s  the  two  we  have  discus.scd.  The  Society  Queen  is  complimented 
by  her  leading  Mr.  Crou.se's  procession.  Mrs.  William  Astor,  in  his  mind, 
was  the  first  and  last  queen  of  society.  "In  her  day  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  she  was  Mrs.  William  Astor.  She  was  simply  I 
Mrs.  Astor.  Tliere  were  other  wives  of  Astors,  but  there  was  only  one 
Mrs.  Astor."  i 

In  the  Years  of  the  Colonies  there  was  not  much  thought  of  the' 
amenities.  "The  austere  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  chose  New  England  ' 
were  deeply  engrossed  in  making  their  peace  with  God  and  the  Indians" 
The  southern  colonies  had  land  to  till.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of 
•society  and  its  development  in  New  York;  how  Ward  McAllister  had 
an  ability  to  capitalize  snobbishness  until  he  died  "discredited  and  almost 
forgotten";  Harry  Lehr  arose  in  his  place,  to  teach  by  his  rudeness  the 
'queen,  Mrs.  Astor,  a  thing  or  two;  a  strange  jackanapes,  Mr.  Lehr"'  but 
Mrs.  Fish  was  only  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  One  may  read  here  of  the 
|Bradley-Martin  ball— he  did  not  hyphenate  his  name  in  Albany  N  Y 
I  where  he  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Crouse-and  why  did  you  not  put  in  Joseph 
iKepplers  bitterly  satirical  cartoon  of  the  400  attending  a  ball  in  the 
costumes  of  their  ancestors?  It  was  in  a  year  of  widespread  depression 
that  Uie  Bradley-Martins  by  this  ball  vaunted  their  wealth.  Then  came 
(ne  invasion  of  coal  barons,  steel  barons,  copper  kings.  "They  picked  up 
society  by  the  scrufT  of  the  neck  and  shook  it."  And  today?  "In  a  democracy 
Mrs,  Two-Gun  Penazetti  has  blood  as  blue  as  Mrs.  Astor's  and  perhaps  a 


But  space  is  limited.  What  other  subjects  have  interested  Mr  Crouse 
excited  his  scorn  in  some  instances,  sympathy  in  other  instances  and  wit  at 
all  times?  The  Gambler  (Canfleld,  "Lucky"  Baldwin,  Parsons  Fall  Gates;  • 
the  Bicyclist  (with  the  introduction  of  bicycle  clothes  for  women— the 
bicyclist  was  sober  as  regards  liquor)  the  Confidence  Man  (from  banco  to 
the  gold  brick,  from  the  sawdust  swindle  to  operations  in  high  finance)  the 
Bartender  (he  who  has  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed  them  now)— the  'bar- 
keeper-scientist, artist,  philosopher— there  is  due  appreciation  of  Professor 
Jerry  Thomas;  the  Title  Hunter,  a  decidedly  personal  chapter  with  a  double 
page  cartoon  by  C,  J.  Taylor  from  Puck;  the  Prize  Fighter— "the  day  of  the 
prize  fighter  is  gone.  The  ycang  men  who  go  through  the  motions  today 
f.re  exhibitionistic  young  weaklings  who  jab  and  run  and  collect  enormous 
sums  for  their  slight  trouble":  there  is  talk  of  the  true  gladiators  of  the  pas^ 
from  the  time  of  Tom  Hyer,  "Yankee"  Sullivan, "  born  in  a  London  slum' 
John  Morrissey  to  Mr.  Tunrey;  the  Negro  Minstrel;  the  Muckraker  with 
due  attention  to  Miss  Tarbell,  McClure,  Tom  Lawson;  the  Crook  especially 
Cood  reading  today  with  its  picture  of  a  burglar's  outfit,  and  of  six  famous 
criminals,  male  and  female;  the  Evangelist  (Moody,  Sunday,  Aimee  McPher- 
son  and  others);  the  International  Beauty  (Evr  Lavalliere,  who  left  the 
stage  for  a  convent),  Lily  Langtry,  Lillian  Russell;  the  Daughter  of  Joy— in 
her  final  evolution  she  got  herself  an  apartment.  "Now  the  world  doesn't 
know  who  Its  next  door  neighbor  is-and  the  amazing  part  of  it  all  is  that 
it  doesn't  seem  to  care, " 


Vnd  the  stage-door  Johnny  "with  a  silk  hat  and  a  yellow  chrysanthemum 
s  !aiirl,  and  a  cane  in  one  hand  and  a  bouquet  in  another"  waiting  to 
a  chorus  girl  to  a  lobster  palace,  where  he  will  drink  champagne  from 
Upper,  having  put  in  her  not  too  coy  hand  a  diamond  brooch— where, 
•here  is  he?  He  is  not  there,  says  Mr.  Crouse,  because  he  no  longer 
IHi-  He  is  speaking  of  the  old  type.   "I  do  not  desire  to  imply  that  there 
,0  longer  gentlemen  who  find  it  gay  and  amusing  and  even  exhibition- 
Uy  gratifying  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  lady  of  the  chorus.  There 
iiough  of  them  to  justify  the  existence  of  night  clubs,  and  they  range 
elderly  magnates,  whose  millions  are  old,  to  young  gunmen,  whose  for- 
h  are  as  new  as  the  latest  racket";  but  there  is  the  hard-working  chorus 
net.  if  at  all,  only  by  her  "boy  friend,"  clerk  or  salesman,  "who  buys 
sar.ciwich  at  a  delicatessen,  takes  her  home  in  a  subway,  and  calls  it 
ht."    Mr.  Crouse  goes  back  to  "The  Black  Crook  "  with  its  "chorines  " 
)icuous  for  their  curves.   "Nor  was  their  substance  left  to  the  imagina- 
According  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  day  no  lady  could  reveal 
tlian  an  ankle  and  retain  her  modesty,"   No  young  blood  at  first  dare 
ica^c  to  them,  "Brave  ones  bought  bouquets  and  threw  them,  and  the 
profligate  of  all  invited  them  to  have  a  bite  at  an  oyster  house,  and, 
1  necessary,  bought  the  privilege  of  escorting  then,  with  a  jewel,"  Mr. 
se  speaks  of  preachers  and  editors  thundering  against  the  "indecent 
ay.'"  Did  he  ever  read  Olive  Logan's  attack  on  "The  Black  Crook"  and 
,.  White  Fawn"  which,  v/^ritten  in  true  reformer's  spirit,  was  much  more 
_;ent  than  shows  she  censured? 

'iThe  chorus  girl  became  also  a  dancing  girl.  The  stage-door  Johnny 
j  pursued  her.  The  lobster  palace  spurred  him  on.  "To  be  seen  in  a  gay 
aurant  with  the  'third  from  the  left'  was  all  he  asked,  no  matter  what 
I  price.  Well,  almost  all"  And  so  there  is  talk  of  Shanley's,  Rectors, 
jrr  is  remembrance  of  Freddy  Gebhart,  Stanford  White,  Tom  Clark— 
fhavt— who  fell  madly  in  love,  not  with  a  chorus  girl, 'but  with  Lily 
r  igtn- 

From  a  humble  little  slave  who  drew  a  small  salary,  the  chorus  girl 
now  paid  well  enough  to  buy  her  own  supper  and  silk  stockings— yes, 
.  Crouse,  and  buy  books  of  an  improving  character— see  Mr.  Ziegfeld's 
ious  bulletins  concerning  her  mental  condition. 

These  two  chapters  are  vi\lidiy~eStertaining.    How  are  they  illus- 
Itfid?    "The  Matinee  Idol"  with  a  full  page  view  of  a  first  night  at 
Empire  Theatre,  New  York;  photographs  of  Miss  Mannering  Favw- 
tm,  the  younger  Sothern,  Montague,  Drew  and  Miss  Rehan,  a  full  page 
[tine  of  Miss  Marlowe  wearing  an  extraordinary  hat;  and  a  view  of 


say,  the  true  Britishers  make  the  fakes 
sound  a  hit  silly. 

Ronald  Quayle,  falsely  accu.sed  by  his 
.stepmother,  Caroline  Quayle,  and  others 
of  having  murdered  his  father  who  had 
been  found  crushed  to  death  in  his 
private  museum  under  the  statue  of  a 
leathered  serpent,  is  sent  to  prison  for 
».  He  escapyes  after  a  year  or  tvo 
(1  returns  to  England  with  his  face  so 
lered,  thanks  to  a  plastic  surgeon, 
/at  no  one  knows  him.  His  idea  is  to 
.irilng  retribution  to  Caroline  and  her 
confederates,  Utterson  and  Lewis,  who 
he  feels  sure,  committed  the  murder. 
Pretending  to  be  a  rich  American  de- 
sirous of  buying  Quayle  Manor,  he  in- 
gratiates himself  with  Caroline  by 
making  love  to  her  and  then,  to  further 
his  plans,  he  sets  her  at  odds  with  Ut- 
terson and  Lewis  by  planting  a  neck- 
lace, which  he  bought  her,  on  Lewis. 
Utterson  kills  Lewis  and  just  at  that 
moment,  the  police,  led  by  Inspector 
Tracy  of  Scotland  Yard,  come  to  in- 
vestigate a  supposed  theft.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  plot  are  considerable, 
and  there  are  a  couple  of  hand-to-hand 
fife'hts  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  but 
the  spectator  never  really  worries  very 
deeply  over  Ronald  Quayle:  he's  bound 
to  win. 

The  acting  Is  of  the  workmanlike 
quality  that  these  detective  yarns  re- 
quire. Walter  Byron  plays  around  a 
bit  in  the  beginning  with  a  very  forced 
American  twang,  but  half  way  through, 
he  forgets  about  it  and  resumes  his 
pleasant  English  tones.  H.  B.  Warner 
is  a  suave  Inspector — so  pleasant  when 
a  policeman  is  not  shown  as  a  bully — 
and  Natalie  Moorhead  makes  a  hand- 
some Caroline.  Halliwell  Hobbes  and 
Charles  Gerrard  contribute  amusing 
character  bits.  E.  L.  H. 


Frances  Murray,  accompanist. 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15  P.  M. 

Myrtle  Jordan  trio.    Arensky,  Scherzo 

from  trio  op.  32.    Sammartini  'cello 

solo— an  old  Italian  love  song.  Gounod 

Pantaisie,  "Faust." 
Ford   hall,    7:30   P.    M,  Maurene 

Palmer,    contralto;    Marietta  Canan, 

pianist. 

Monday — Boston  public  library,  5:15. 
I  Prof.  E.  B.  Hill  lecturer  on  "Samson 
and  Delilah"  and  "The  Magic  Flute," 
j    Tuesday — Boston  public  libraryj'  5:15 
P,  M.    Prof.  R.  C.  Robinson,  ledturer, 
1  on  "La  Boheme"  and  "The  Bajfoer  of 


Seville." 


If.^L^l'  just  bei  .refehe  dawning  of  the  Great  White  Way." 
-  '  '         \b  have  a  full  page  "Original  'Plorodora' 


"The  Stage-door  Johniv, 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday— Symphony  nail,  3:30  P.  M. 
Ignace  Paderewski,  pianist.  See  special 
notice. 

Gardner  Museum,  Fenway  court,  2 
P  M.  Mrs,  William  Ellery,  violinist; 
Mrs.  Chester  B.  Humphrey,  pianist. 
Bach-Hess  Chorale  for  piano.  Franck 
Sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Boston  public  library,  3:30  P.  M: 
Mendelssohn  singers.  J.  Fritz  Hartz, 
director;  Ai'vid  0.  Anderson,  accom- 
pianist;  8.  P.  M.  Clara  Sias-Davis, 
"Songs  and  Legends  of  th»  Hebrides. 


PADEREWSKI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Paderewski  played  the  piano  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  hall, 
I  which  was  filled  with  an  exi)ectant,  en- 
ItJiusiastic  audience.     Many  sat  on  the 
stage;  many  stood  in  the  side  aisles, 
j    His  program  was  as  follows:  Bach- 
Liszt,  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  In  A  i 
I  minor.     Beethoven,   Sonata,  op.   111.  | 
Schumann,  Sonata  F  sharp  minor,  op.  j 
11.  Chopin,  Ballade,  G  minor.  Etudes  A| 
flat  No.  26;  P  minor.  No.  9,  op.  10;  P; 
major,  No.  8,  op.  10;  Nocturne  G  major,  j 
op.  37 ;  two  Mazurkas,  A  minor,  No.  2,  | 
op.  7;  B  flat  major,  No.  1,  op.  7;  Polon-  ! 
aise  E  flat  minor,  op.  26;  "Valse,  A  flat,  j 
op.  34. 

Mr.  Paderewski  played  in  Boston  for  ! 
the  first  time  on  Dec,  4,  1891.  He  h^s ' 
been  heard  since  that  appearance  "with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  many 
times,  with  an  orchestra  and  in  recitals. 
It  ts  doubtful  if  he  ever  showed  greater 
depth  of  emotional  feeling,  if  he  ever 
winged  a  higher  poeti:  flight,  if  he  ever 
displayed  a  profounder  musical  under- 
standing than  at  his  recit,al  yesterday. 
The  brilliance  of  his  performance  was 
more-  than  mere  showy  brilliance;  it 
contributed  to  the  transference  of  the 
composer's  thought,  so  that  the  hearer 
felt  the  presence  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin  as  invoked  by  the 
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,i<:GrNNING  AND  ENDING 

fC^t      By  PHILIP  HALK    «  ^  J 


In  English  official  correspondence  one  does 
not  "call  the  attention"  of  a  subordinate.  Why 
not?  "It  isn't  done."  There  is  the  aJiswer  that 
is  final  if  not  explanatory.  One  "invites  the  at- 
tention" of  ft  superior;  one  "draws  the  atten- 
tion" of  an  equal. 

In  our  blundering  American  wa,v,  a  man 
vn'iling  to  a  newspaper  often  begins  "My  atten- 
tion has  been  called."  wheUier  he  considers  the 
one  thai  called  it  his  equal,  superior,  or  inferior 
Perhaps  a  disagreeable  fact  or  rumor  was  com- 
municated to  him  through  the  malice  of  a 
friend,  or  by  an  anonymuncule.  Perhaps  It  was 
not  called  at  all;  but  suspecting  that  some  in 
.lurious  stat<'ment  might  be  made  against  him, 
he  left  his  bed  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  tht 
milkman  to  read  the  newspaper  feverishly,  that 
his  siispiclon  might  be  confirmed  or  put  aside 
Or  the  correspondent's  attention  was  not  called 
at  all;  he  merely  used  the  formula  as  an  excuse 
for  airing  his  views  on  any  subject  with  which 
he  is  more  or  less  acquainted,  usually  less. 

Is  there  today  as  strict  epistolary  etiquette 
in  our  governmental  circles  as  in  former  years? 
No  one  expects  an  army  or  navy  officer  to  ad 
dress  a  superior  or  an  equal  as  "Old  Top"  or 
"Old  Thing,"  though  the  two  may  have  been 
chums  at  West  Point  or  the  Academy.  But 
how  do  they  sign  themselves? 

When  Lt.  Derby  of  the  U.  S.  A.— known  in 
letters  as  "John  Phoenix" — received  a  letter  re 
questing  him  to  tell  the  department  how  far  the 
Tombigbee  river  ran  up,  he  replied  that  the  Tom- 
blgbee  river  didn't  run  up;  it  ran  down.  It 
was  hardly  an  example  of  what  Artemus  Ward 
called  first-class  humor,  but  Phoenix  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation;  nevertheless  he  ob- 
.served  the  formalities  and  subscribed  himself, 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient 
.servant."  And  so  a  Bostonian,  having  received 
an  abusive  lptte^,  answered  It  in  these  words: 
"I  observe  that  you  spell  'which'  with  a  't' " 
Only  the.se  words,  but  he  subscribed  himself,  "I 
am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully." 

Lovers  in  the  old  years,  however  passionate 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  often  fell  at  the  end 
into  the  conventional  stiffness.  Now,  especially 
after  marriage,  they  sometimes  send  typewritten 
notes,  and  in  the  haste  of  business  are  not 
ashamed  to  dictate  them.  To  assure  Jane  or 
.\rabella  that  hfer  swain  is  her  most  obedient 
.servant  would  make  the  recipient  giggle;  she 
nright  even  break  the  engagement.  The  mar- 
ried woman  would  .smile  and  say,  "I'm  glad  hi 
admits  It;  it  was  high  time."  To  !)egln  a  letter, 
"Dearest  Maud,"  implies  there  are  othe: 
"Mauds,"  dear  to  the  writer  in  varying  degrees 
"Yours"  is  too  humble;  yours  to  do  with  m^ 
what  you  will.  The  boy's  not*  to  his  pig-tallc 
sweetheart,  "Yours  till  deth"  reflects  on  hlsj 
scholarship,  but  it  Is  honest  and  reassuring.  1 


completing  liis  studies  af"lBie  College  "Clfarie-) 
magne,  he  signed  a  contract  binding  him  to  the; 
Journal  pour  Rire  for  three  years.    Have  al-    uoarrTvivT  nvtvii  k  iir»TT«ir 
bums  of  these  caricatures  been  published?       1    BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

His  range  of  subjects  was  great.   A  school-  *y  PHIUP  HALE 

mate  of  Taine,  he  illustrated  the  latter's  de-i /*"<•«'«'«"«  "Tosca" 
Rightful  "Pyrenees."   If  he  chose  Balzac's  "Droll    I'he  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
Stories"  for  the  display  of  his  fancy-humorous  Wnedjts 

even  m  pictures  for  the  table  of  contents— he  op^,.^  ^  ^^^^ec  act?,  libretto  by  L.  Illica 
also  went  to  the  Bible  "for  inspiration.  His  and  G.  Glacosa  (after  Sardou's  drama 
drawings  for  "Don  Quixote"  excited  admiration,  Pf  the  same  name),  music  by  Giacomo 
though  some  found  the  later  ones  by  Daniel 
Vierge  truer  to  Spanish  scenes  and  hfe.  He  was 
excited  by  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  Who 
can  forget  the  arrow  winging  its  way  from  the 
crossbow  towards  the  albatross?  He  picturedj--j 
London  life  as  Gavarni  and  Guy  had  done  be-'A  s 
fore  him.  he  even  found  subjects  in  Tennyson's 
"Idylls  of  the  King."  Little  in  life  or  literature 
escaped  his  pencil. 

As  a  man  he  was  loved  in  France  and  Eng 
land.  In  1866  the  Goncourts  made  a  malignant 
entry  in  their  journal:  "This  fat,  foppish  man, 
with  the  face  of  a  magic-lantern  moon,  com- 
plexion of  a  choir  boy,  an  ageless  appearance 
to  which  the  appalling  labor  of  his  production 

has  not  added  years,  weighing  you  down  with;  "going  strong."  "Strong"  is  the  word, 
questions,  never  hearing  your  replies."  ^nt 

when  the  Journal  was  published,  a  footnote  was  jg^t  is  not  the  bargain  by  which  Floria 
added  to  this   description:    "Since  we  have  thinks  she  will  save  her  lover's  life, 
known  him  intimately,  our  judgment  of  1866  is 
greatly  changed,"  and  when  Dore  died,  Edmond 
de  Goncourt  paid  him  a  handsome,  affectionate 
tribute  In  his  Journal. 

Dore,  alas,  was  not  content  with  his  fame 
as  an  illustrator.  He  would  be  a  historical  and 
religious  painter,  also  a  sculptor.  His  statue  of 
the  Elder  Dumas  in  Paris  is  preferable  to  the 
square  yards  of  canvas  exhibited  in  London,  lover  in  order  t.o  gain  a  confession  from 
Those  who  saw  In  the  Dore  Gallei-y  his  "Christ  her.  That  the  actual  scene  of  torture 
Leaving  the  Praetorium"  turned  aside,  remem-  is  behind  a  closed  door,  does  not  make 


Puccni.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Floria  Tosca  Cla\Klia  Muzio 

Mario   Cavaraclossi  Charles  Hackett 

Baron  Siarpia  Vanni  Marroux 

Ccsare   Ansclotti   Eusrenio  Sandrini 

Thp    Sacristan  Salvalore  Baccaloni 

Snoletta   Octave  Dua 

inrroiiG  Antonio  Nicolich 

  Eiifrcnio  Sandrini 

liopherd  Boy  Helen  Orngtein 

Conductor  Roberto  Moranzoni 

Soon  after  "Tosca"  was  produced  at 
Rome  in  1900,  a  learned  writer  about 
music,  Luigi  Torchi  of  Bologna,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  of  many  pages  in 
Ti'hich  he  endeavored  to  wipe  "Tosca" 
off  the  operatic  map.  He  railed  against 
the  librettof  he  quoted  measures  of  the 
score  to  show  how  the  music  was  not 
to  be  endured.  Yet  today  "Tosca"  is 


That  subject,  long  familiar  to  drama- 
tists in  every  country,  is  a  legitimate 
one  for  dramatic  purposes.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject not  unknown  to  grave  historians. 

The  objection  that  could  rightly  be ' 
raisel  is  this:  Sardou  and  the  librettists 
have  put  the  dramatic  emphasis  on 
physical  cruelty:  the  torture  of  Ploria's 


bering  that  cross-bow  arrow,  the  scenes  in  the  it  the  less  atrocious, 
"inferno";  remembering  what  that  genius  had  ..i^^T^,^ i^el^^T^Tovvor- 


Puc- 


done  also  for  Rabelais,  Balzac,  Cervantes. 


A  DISPUTED  CENTENARY 

?'>^^By  PHILIP  HALE     f  ^  \ 

Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires  of  Jan.  9  published 
his  paragraph: 

It  is  just  a  century  ago  today  that  the 
prodigious  draughtsman,  Gustave  Dore,  was 
bom  at  Strasbourg. 
Encyclopaedias  give  18.33  as  the  year  of  his 
birth,  but  the  compilers  of  encyclopaedias,  of 
even  the  Britannica,  are  only  poor  weak  mortals 
subject  to  error.   Who  has  ever  known  a  news- 
paper to  make  a  mistake  in  a  statement  of  a 
fact?  In  opinion?  Possibly!  In  a  fact?  Never! 

That  Dore  was  bom  in  1832  is  therefore  to 
be  believed;  or  if  he  were  not  bom  in  that  year, 
he  .should  have  been,  so  as  not  to  discredit  a. 
paper;  so  as  not  to  throw  out  of  gear  the 
gentlemen,  the  lever  that  moves  the 

J  ne  question  comes  up;  Is  Dore,  the  illus- 
teator,  a.s  well  known  and  as  highly  valued  as 
ST  was  when  his  illustrations  for  Dante's  "In- 
mmo"  startled  Americans,  who  were  unac- 
l^ainted  with  his  "Contes  Drolatiques"  and 
"Rabelais,"  pictures  in  which  his  genius  ran 
riot?  No  one  can  deny  that  he  had  a  wild  imag- 
ination. Theophile  Gautier,  as  a  poet,  envied 
him. 

"I  am  sure. '  he  once  .said,  "that  it  any  one 
should  give  him  a  subject,  as,  for  example,  the 
influence  of  fleas  on  the  sentimentalism  of 
women,  he  would  find  the  material  for  500  draw- 
incrs."  . 

AS  a  draughtsman  he  was  precocious,  mak- 
j...,  marginal  illustrations  for  his  school  books, 

fublishing  his  first  lithograph  when  he  was  13 
ears  old.   As  a  caricaturist,  even  while  he  wasj 


pianist,  "  "  ■  ' 

Few  now  before  the  cublic  would  have 
the  courage  to  play  in  succession  before 
a  Sunday  audience  the  first  three  com- 
positions on  Mj-.  Paderewski's  program. 
Bach  and  Beethoven  perhaps,  though 
they  would  probably  have  chosen  an 
earlier  sonata;  but  to  follow  with  Schu- 
mann's Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  which 
is  both  gold  and  base  metal!  Yet  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Paderewski  was  revealed 
in  these  two  works  so  that  the  audience 
1  listened  in  rapt  attention. 

If  transcriptions  of  Bach's  organ  mu- 
'  sic  must  be  played,  let  it  be  Liszt's  rev- 
erential work  not  Busoni's.  Mr.  Pader- 
ewski saw  in  Li.szt's  tran,scription  more 
than  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  mighty 
instrument.  Though  he  suggested  the 
roar  of  organ  pedals,  it  was  his  con- 
trapuntal weaving,  the  entrance  of 
the  different  voices,  the  replies,  the  in- 
creasing ftiry  towards  an  inevitable  end 
that  held  the  audience. 

There  are  pianists  who  play  Beethov- 
en's last  sonata  as  if  too  conscious  of 
its  greatness  and  in  the  fear  of  the  last 
pages  with  the  succession  of  trills. 
Played  by  them,  without  the  ability  to 
bring  out  the  storm  and  passion  and 
then  the  appealing  simplicity,  the  seren- 
ity of  the  Arietta  with  the  succeedmg 
swelling  of  emotion,  this  sonata  seems 
to  an  audience  almost  incomprehensible 
and  suiely  a  bore.  Nor  is  Schumann's 
Sonata  when  it  is  played  with  undeviat- 
ing  conscientiousness,  i.e.,  with  impar- 
tial emphasis  on  the  notes,  an  unmLxed 
joy.  Mr.  Paderewski  was  conscious  of 
Schumann's  prose  as  well  as  of  his  poet 
ry;  and  he  strove  while  reading  this 
prose  musically,  to  bring  out  in  strong 
relief  the  rare  poetry  that  came  from 
Schumann  when  he  dormed  his  singins- 
robes.  Who  that  heard  Mr.  Paderewski 
yesterday  will  soon  forget  the  Aria  in 
this  Sonata  or  other  lyric  measures 
found  here  and  there?  And  then  the 
generous  group  of  OJaopin's  pieces! 

It  would  be  impertinent  at  this  la'f 
day  to  speak  of  Mr.  Paderewski's  techni 
cat  qualities;  vet  the  various  gradations 
of  tone  that  were  heard  yesterday,  the 
imfailing  sense  of  proportion  that  gov 
erned  .them— thl?  cannot  be  passed  over 
unnoticed. 

When  Mr.  Paderewski  came  on  the 
stage  the  audience  rose  to  welcome  him 
This  homage  was  paid  not  only  to  a: 
great  pianist.  It  was  due  the  noble  pa- 
triot, the  man  that  has  always  shown 
himself  a  man  in  aU  the  walks  of  life 


tunities  for  Italicizing  this  cruelty  by 
the  Ingenuity  of  an  orchestral  score,  by 
instruments  that  would  groan  and 
shriek  accompanying  the  torture  un- 
seen, thereby  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
the  audience.  Scarpia  is  seen  giving  his 
orders.  Floria  is  seen,  writhing  in  anH 
guish.  Cavaradossi  is  not  seen  until 
he  appears  with  blbod  upon  his  brow.  I 
Suppose  Scarpia  had  extorted  thq 
confession  from  Floria  by  less  hideout 
means;  would  the  interest  of  the  audi-i 
ence  be  so  great?  But  Sardou  con-t 
structed  his  drama  for  this  scene,  rely- 
ing here  as  in  other  plays  by  him.  to 
1  win  theatrical  success  by  violent  means; 
'  Puccini,  if  Sardou  had  not  invented 
i  this  dramatic  horror,  could  not  hav? 
exercised  his  ingenuity  in  heaping  hor- 
ror on  horror  that  the  audience  might 
be  entertained:  as  Roman  ladies  id 
years  gone  bv  enjoyed  the  gladiatorial 
butchery;  as  ladies  of  Spain  today  ap-i 
plaud  the  butchery  at  the  bull-fight. 

If  "Tosca"  is  to  be  performed  it 
should  be  in  melodramatic  manner. 
Milka   Temina   endeavored   to  raise! 

melodrama  to  the  height  of  tragedy.: 
Baritones  have  tried  to  turn  Scarpia,  a  | 
brute  at  the  head  of  spies,  into  a  subtle 
and  polished  gentleman,  forgetting  him- 
self only  through  pardonable  passion;  , 
whereas  his  chief  desire  was  to  catch 
escaping  political  prisoners  employing 
every  means,  women  and  the  thud  de- 
gree, to  retain  his  position  and  wm  the 
favor  of  those  in  the  highest  power. 
Generosity    and    patriotism    of  the 
painter;   inherent  nobUity  of  Floria, 
finesse  on  the  part  of  Stfarpia— these 
mav  be  attributed  by  the  snigers  to 
Sardou's  puppets,  but  they  rcmam  pup- 
pets fashioned  and  clothed  only  to  ex- 
cite horror  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
would  fain  experience  sadistic  joy. 

Whatever  on<»  may  think  of  the  opera 
itself,  no  one  could  fail  to  praise  m 
the  warmest  terms  the  performance  or 
last  night.     Never  have  we  seen  m 
Boston  a  performance  in  which  the 
acting  of  this  melodrama  was  through- 
out of  so  high  an  order,  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lovers  and  Fionas  jealousy 
to  her  exit  from  Scarpia's  room  with 
the  dreaded  chief  of  police,  to  be  dreaded 
even  after  death,  lying,  with  the  cruci- 
fix on  his  breast.    Every  one  has  seen ; 
Marios  more  concerned  with  their  voice 
than  with  the  necessary  touches  on  the 
'unfinished  picture:   only  singers,  not 
painters;  not  lovers,  except  again  for 
?oca  display.    Mr.  Hackett,  gallant  in 
bearing  was  a  lover  In  voice  and  in 
action     This  first  act,  which  is  too 
S   merely   a  duet  of  contending 
voices  until  the  entrance  of  Scarpia, 
was  for  once  even  without  the  music 
entertaining  comedy,  for  Mme^  Muzio 
and  Mr.  Hackett  played  with  a  light- 
nel  a  grax^e  that  only  made   he  ap- 
pearance of  Scai-pia  more  smister.  In 


■      clodiama  of  the  stwnui  not  Mme. 
I   avoided   the  extravagance  of 
.i\  predecessors  who  have  shown 
anguish  and  desjjeration  only  by 
lois  of  gesture  and  bodily  contor- 
1'  :  .    Her  very  quietness  was  tragic, 
iv     1  song  failed  to  move  Scarpla.  Vlc- 
'^i;   Hupo  once  said  that  ngony  when 
at  :',s  height  was  mute.    Mme.  MUEio's 
pairomlme  vied  with  her  song  In  elo- 
auoiice.    And  In  this  act  Mr.  Hacltett 
'Va.s  ^  gallant  in  courage  before  his 
ciuc.«tioner,  as  In  Uie  preceding  love 
.scenes  but  his  defiance  did  not  defy 
the  art  of  impassioned  song. 

Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  did  not  fall  to 
bring  out  the  innate  brutality  and 
beastliness  of  Scarpia,  but  he  cloaked 
them  with  an  elegance  that  was  surely 
foreign  to  that  bug-a-boo's  nature;  It 
was  a  carefully  studied  portrayal,  .so 
studied  that  It  seemad  as  if  every 
action,  every  word  was  the  Impulse  of 
the  moment.  There  were  countless. de- 
tails that  contributed  to  a  portrait  that 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  Sardou's 
cheap  and  simple  canvas. 

The  minor  parts  were  all  well  taken. 
The  settings  were  striking;  the  stage 
management  was  excellent.  The  pro- 
cession in  the  first  act  instead  of  pass- 
ing across  the  stage  at  the  back,  gained 


lB,n  dignity  by  coming  toward  the  au- 
■dience  and  leaving  by  the  side  of  the 
'chapel  that  for  a  moment  had  sheltered 
Angelotti.' 

Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted  the  ef- 
ficient orchestra  with  fire,  also  artistic 
discretion.  An  audience  that  filled  the' 
house  from  top  to  bottom  was  enthusi- 
astic. There  were  many  curtain  calls. 
Truly  a  brilliant  opening  of  the  short 
season. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Carmen." 
Mme.  Supervia  (Carmen)  and  Mme. 
Turner  (Micaela)  will  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  other  chief 
singers  will  be  Mmes.  Votipka  and 
Bernhardt;  Messrs.  Cortis,  Thomas, 
Defrere.  Dua,  Cotreuil.  Mr.  Cooper  will 
conduct.  ^ 

TREMONT 
fhe  House  of  Connelly" 

The  Hmi.se  of  Connell.v."  a  play  in  two  , 
t?  ,TEKi  MX  scones  b.v  Paul  Green:  stasrert 
Lee  StrasbcrsT  and  Cher.vl  Crawfoi'd.  with 
-ffltinirs  by  Cleon  Throfkmorion ;  produced 
H.V  the  Group  Theatre,  Inc..  under  auspices 
of  the  Theatre  Guild,  at  the  Martin  Beek 
Theatre.  New  York.  Sept.  28.  1931 :  per- 
formed last  evening  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
with  the  iollowinsr  cast: 

Biff  Sis    Fannie  Belle  de  Kiiiffht 

Bie  Slip    Elizat>eth  Williams 

Patsy  Tale   Marsaret,  Barker 

"Will  Connplly    Franchot  Tone 

.lease  Tate    Art  Smith 

(ieraldine  Connelly   .  .■   Stella  Adier 

Kvel.vn  Connelly    Eunice  Stoddard 

llobert   Ojnnelly    Morris  Carnovsky 

Mrs.  Connelly    Mary  Morris 

I)uff.v    J.    E.  Bromberp 

Viririnia  Buchanan    Dorothy  Palten 

Kssie    Ruth  Nelson 

Jodie    William  Challee 

liike    Lewifl  Leverett 

harlie    Walter  Coy 

Mec   :   Cement  Wilenchick 

ansom    Philip  Rob'nson 

leuben    Clifford  Odets 

saac    Friendly  Ford 

"  ler    Gerrit  Kraber 

f    Robert  Lewi.s 

lenry    Herbert  Ratncr 

The  playwright  who  sets  his  pen-  to 
imited  topography,  to  any  one  of  the 
arious  sections  of  this  great  land,  ac- 
knowledges handicap  before  he  starts. 
No  matter  what  he  purposes  to  demon- 
strate, his  characters,  their  speech, 
their  ways,  their  emotions,  will  be  aliens 
to  every  other  section  save  that '  of 
which  he  writes.  If  then,  Paul  Green 
has  made  a  truly  great  play  in  "The 
House  of  Connelly."  a  play  which  by 
dint  of  its  integrity  and  beauty  and 
neutrality  impresses  itself  on  the  half- 
open  minds  of  any  mixed  strata  known 
as  an  audience,  it  is  all  the  more  to  his 
credit  as  an  honest  thinker,  an  authen- 
tic observer  and  a  courageous  chron- 
icler of  things  as  he  sees  them.  "The 
House  of  Connelly, '•  as  it  was  Inter- 
jreted,  one  might  truthfully  say,  lived, 
ast  evening,  becomes  a  document  In 
leliberately  restrained  but  tremendous- 
y  potent  realism  as  anything  which 
;he  Russians  ever  have  offered  us,  and 
before  which  we  cautious  Americans 
lave  sat  In  awe  mixed  with  wonder- 
ment. If  "The  Cherry  Orchard"  or  "A 
Month  in  the  Country"  represent  life  as 


Th'- 


family.  It  isTiot  a  chi-. 
io  gloom  aplenty;  tl.'^ 
when  Uncle  Robert  b: 
brains:  the  death  of  the  hh.ukI  inouivr 
bioken  by  repeated  blow.-;  at  her  prldt 
and  her  hopes;  the  tearful  departiin 
of  the  sisters,  unwilling  to  remain  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  the  soil-stained 
Patsy.  Yet  it  is  a  beautiful  gloom;  and 
tliercin  lies  the  mam-I  wrought  by 
amazingly  fine  perforniancp. 

Here  are  players  mo.stly  in  their  first 
youth,  acting  with  sincerity,  under- 
.'tanding  and  jjerfect  co-ordination  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  plays  .to 
act.  It  is  Impossible  here  to  dwell 
ill  detail  over  each  characterization,  or 
to  describe  adequately  the  impression 
imparted  by  the  various  scenes,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Christmas  dinner  of 
roast  ham,  with  its  patlietic  formality, 
its  efforts  at  holiday  cheer;  of  the 
crazed  outburst  by  Will  Connelly  when, 
nerves  edged  by  drink,  he  turns  on  the 
porti-ait  of  the  old  General,  rips  from 
his  parent  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  and 
corruption,  sneers  at  him  as  "in  the 


vanguard  of  the  brave— yea,  a  nlgge"- 
wench  in  every  fence- jamb";  and 
1  finally,  that  scene  when  Uncle  Robert, 
for  once  silenced  by  Will's  accusa- 
tions, pockets  a  pistol,  quotes  his  last 
Latin,  and  goes  out,  "to  try  another 
.shot  at  that  hawk."  Not  a  popu'ar 
^piay,  to  catch  the  fancy  of  every  play- 
Igoer;  but  last  evening,  by  some  super- 
:fine  alchemy,  revealed  as  a  play  of  al- 
jmosit  spu-itual  quality,  worthy  of  th- 
jhomage  of  any  devout  lover  of  the  stage 
jas  a  mu-ror  to  life.  w.  E.  G. 

"Tlrvi!,  AKXS 

"Lit  Douceur  ^'Aimer" 

Sf^tSPh  drama  based  on  the 
nm  el  by  Albert  Dic-jdonne:  directed  by  Rene 
Heri  il  and  produced  by  Jacques  Haik  with 
tno  loilowins-  cast: 

A,!.lmlin^"'"°"''^''    Victor  Boucher 

Ji^"n^'"e    Renen  DcviUcrs 

Sniv  v^ik;^,:   Henri  Bosc 

?"",Ta""-eus8    Alice  Roberts 

°   ^Therese  Dorny 

  Simone  Bourdet 

A  mildly  amusing,  easily  understood 
little  comedy,  "Le  Douceur  d'Aimer " 
IS  now  showing  at  the  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
tie  It  may  be  imagination,  it  may  be 
that  practice  makes  perfect,  but 
assuredly  the  dialogue  Is  the  most  easily 
comprehensible  that  has  accompanied 
any  French  picture  shown  here  in 
many  weeks.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the 
situations  are  almost  self-explanatory 
perhaps  It  is  that  the  actors  are  learn- 
ing to  speak  more  slowly,  and  clearly, 
haymg,  it  is  possible,  heard  that  theii- 
pictures  are  shown  outside  France  be- 
lore  audiences  who  cannot  speak  the 
language  with  the  fluency  of  natives. 
However  that  may  be,  "Le  Douceur 
d  Aimer  provides  a  pleasant  way  to 
spend  an  hour  or  so,  for  it  will  amuse 
both  eye  and  ear  without  offending  the- 
Anglo-Saxon  susceptibilities. 

Albert  Dumontier.  an  ingenuous  soul 
lives  in  a  small  provincial  town  wher( 
he  composes  music  and  plays  the  orgar 
on  Sundays.  His  songs  he  sends  to  hi/ 
cousin,  Rene,  in  Paris,  trusting  him  tc 
see  to  their  publication.  This  Ren< 
*?u^^  publishes  then 

thP  Ilenri,  cashc.. 

the  checks  himself  and  spends  thf 
money  on  pretty  actresses,  while  neg- 
eef  ^''^e  and  the  ob- 

.lect  of  Albert's  secret  devotion.  In- 
opportunely, Albert  comes  to  Paris,  anc 

n^«?rf  t''""".^"^""^'^  that  Rene  ha: 
pirated  his  music  and  is  deceiving  Ger. 
maine.   Asserting  himself  as  the  right- 

fymp*'°iVP°'^'"'  t^'^""*  has  a  wonderfu 
time  at  a  night  club,  whither  he  ha' 
escorted  the  suspicious  Germaine.  Nex" 
becomes  involved  in  a  duel 
finTth.^  S''°?^f  ^  Germaine,  onh 
with  """^"^  preoccupied 

Jll^.^"  worthless  husband  than  witl" 
the  danger  of  Albert's  being  killed  Ir 
he  end.  Albert  having  learned  that  ht 
hi,  lifMo  °"  P^"^'  returns  to 

check  from  "r,!'^  *°''-"'  a  large 

I         *he  music  publishers  in 

S  mnnf  ^  ^"""^^^  sweethear^^ 

faimone,  on  his  arm. 

Victor  Boucher  ds  decidediv  pntraain,, 

as  the  timid  Albert;  t^e  actor's  sE! 

^«?eri  affection  and  out- 

cerelv  convetr  w'"^  '^^'^  a»<i 
tereiy  conveyed.    He  even  sine.s  a  verv 

!:«n5h  and  quite  amusing  ifttle  S  ' 

Pp^rquoi"  While  ulder  the  iS! 


I"     !  .  a,  Minnie  Hault;  Micaela,  Mme. 
;    Don   Jose,    Italo  Campanlnl; 
iiillo,  Del  Puente.    Conductor,  Ar- 

ciiu. 

The  cast  last  night: 


.Ti. 


ulo. 


.John  ( 
.■.■.■.Ghi; 


 I    .       i-  mile 

Zunuit  Edou.irii  Cotreuil 

C'iri'icn  Conohila  Supervia 

M..  ,rla  Lcola  Turner 

Kr.  .  iiiiita  Thelnia  Votikpa 

Mcr''(H]cB  Loui*io  Bernhai'dt 

CoMiluctor  Emil  Cooper 

The  audience  was  naturally  curious, 
wondering  how  Mme.  Supervia  would 
portray  Carmen.  Would  she,  a  Spanish 
woman,  follow  Parisian  traditions,  or 
endeavor  to  be  the  Carmen,  thief,  liar, 
coquettish,  fickle  wanton  that  Merimee 
saw  as  with  jasmine  flowers  in  her  hair 
she  climbed  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
Guadalquiver,  poorly  clad  in  black;  the 
Carmen  that  swung  her  hips,  the 
brazen  gypsy,  as  leaving  the  tobacco 
factory,  she  made  her  way  wearing  a 
short  red  petticoat,  holes  In  her  stock- 
ings, shoulders  bare,  a  cassia  flower  in 
her  mouth,  toward  the  seated  soldier, 
who  for  her  sake  would  turn  deserter, 
smuggler,  murderer.  Would  Mme.  Su- 
pervia be  a  Carmen  of  today's  Opera 
Comique,  or  the  Carmencita  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre? 

For  it  has  long  been  said  that  Bitzet's 
opera  is  not  accepted  in  Spain,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  libretto  as  untrue  to 
the  life  and  spirit  of  that  cOimtry;  nor 
do  Spaniards  accept  Micaela,  the  gos- 
pel-eyed sentimental  Micaela  with  her 
aria  interrupting  the  action  of  the 
oiiera;  Micaela  introduced  as  a  sop  to 
the  bourgeoise,  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
Micaela  wisely  thrown  overboard  by 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  and  her  music 
allotted  to  three  women  in  the  choru^ 
"singing  for  Jose's  mother,  an  all-per- 
vading figure  in  Jose's  subconscious 
mind,  according  to  Merimee." 

For  those  who  saw  the  performance 
of  "Carmencita  and  the  Soldier"  by  the 
Russian  visitors,  the  "Carmen"  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  seemed 
too  "operatic,"  too  remote  from  life. 

Mme.  Supervia  gave  an  interesting 
portrayal  of  Carmen,  one  that  was 
characterized  by  fineness  in  song  and 
action  rather  than  by  tomboy  outbursts 
and  behavior.  Her  first  act  was  admir- 
able, especially  in  her  scene  with  Zuniga 
and  in  her  seduction  of  Jose.  There  were 
countless  details  in  her  insidious  at- 
tack on  the  vu-tuous  young  man,  who 
was  even  mindful  of  his  mother  and 
thought,  poor  wretch,  that  Micaela 
would  preserve  him  from  the  temptress. 
Inflections  of  her  voice,  either  the  light , 
or  lower  tones,  were  aids  to  her  bodily 
seduction.  In  the  tavern  scene,  her  sud- 
den longing  for  Escarrillo  was  finely 
expressed  by  her  steady  gaze  as  if  she 


t  not  only  might  be,  but  Is.  no  less  f'uence  of  champagne,  and  mak^s  tiriirt 
does  "The  House  of  Connelly."  love      if  to  the  manner  b^rn  Ren^ 

It  is  the  story  of  an  old  southern  Dc;n  lers,  who  plays  the  bewildered  and 
house  nearly  reduced  to  bankruptcy  and  bewi  dering  Germaine,  is  ou  te  a  npr 
~—    '  -       .      -     ---^'^  young  lady  and  she  acfs  ^her 


given  tangible  hope  of  i-estoration 
through  the  entrance  of  new  blood,  new 
ideas,  provided  not  by  the  wealth  of 
the  southern  belle  who  would  marry 
the  last  of  the  Connellys  but  by  the 
dauntless  daughter  of  a  tenant,  .who 
would  cultivate  the  neglected  acres  and 
reap  rich  harvests,  through  labor  and 
love  of  achievement.  It  also  is  the 
story  of  conflicting  wills,  the  Wills  of 
the  proud.  Indomitable  mother,  her  two 
daughters,  spinsters  by  fate  or  prefer- 
ence, the  uncle,  Robert  Randolph  Con- 
nelly, lecherous,  lazy,  given  to  maun- 
acnngs  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Will  the 
groping  head  of  the  house,  waiting  for 
a  sign  to  guide  him.  These,  of  the 
s?me  blood,  hurting  one  another  cruel- 
\\\  And  against  them  all  Patsy  Tate 
the  lover  of  the  soli,  ambitious,  crafty 
at  flr.st.  fearlessly  frank  at  the  end  and 
through  all,  God's  instrument  of  regen- 
eration and  rehabilitation  for  the  last 


sonable 

ot^htllt^v  satisfactory"  manne'r^  The 
2nri  tho'^^l  are  sufficient  to  their  roles! 
b?ifk.-l:.L""H!  "  °'  ^^""^ 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"Carmen" 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Carmen,"  an  opera  in  four  acts 
libretto  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy  (adapted 
from  the  story  by  Prosper  Mertaee) 
music  by  Georges  Bizet.    PrXc^  at 
he  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  on  March  3 

'^ol-  .S™^#iuf^S?fe  °^ea"m^f 


^  <...<^  icuaumtaiion  lor  tne  last  performance  in  Tyr^fV-j"^;!"'."'''  "^^^st 
decadent  ,  and  morally  diseased  f  Ck~teHanT  on  Oct^^^^^ 


fhoped  to  win  and  keep  him  as  by  a 
witch's  spell.  So  too,  the  changes  in  her 
feeling  for  the  soldier  called  by  duty 
from  her  arms,  her  spite,  her  wounded 
pride,  then  a  peacement,  revived  pas- 
sion, yet  at  the  price  of  his  desertion; 
later  the  indifference,  contempt  for  him, 
joined  with  the  thought  of  the  toreador; 
the  start  when  after  the  cards  had  pro- 
nounced her  doom  she  saw  Jose  stand- 
ing over  her.  These  were  only  a  few 
of  the  features  of  a  performance  ,that 
v/ould  have  been  still  more  effective  in  a 
smaller  theatre — and  "Carmen"  was , 
never  planned  for  a  great  opera  house. 

The  stage  management  was  good  as 
a  rule,  but  in  the  card  scene,  though  it 
is  essential  here  that  Carmen's  face  as 
she  consults  the  cards  should  be  well 
in  the  light,  it  was  In  darkness;  the 
light  fell  on  the  two  gypsies,  who  also 
called  on  the  verdict  of  the  cards. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  whether 
Mme.  Supervia's  conception  of  the  part 
gained  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  Spani- 
ard; it  is  enough  to  say  her  portrayal 
was  never  commonplace,  never  dulled  by 
the  stupidity  of  routine;  never  extrava-  • 
gant  for  the  sake  of  cheap  applause.  It  i 
was  consistent,  individual.  j 
Miss  Turner's  voice,  shrill  In  the  upper 
notes,  was  not  too  steady,  even  when 
used  with  moderate  force.  Mr.  Cortis, 
too  much  occupied  with  the  thought  of 
his  mother,  then  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  later  his  desertion,  warmed  as  the 
play  went  on.  He  sang  the  so-called 
"Flower"  song  with  taste  rather  than 
with  passionate  fervor.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  justly  applauded  for  his  singing  of 
the  Toreador's  song  of  which  Bizet  said, 
when  he  was  prevailed  to  write;  "They 
want  ordure;  here  it  is."  Mr.  Thomas 
is  one  of  the  very  few  baritones  who 
respect  Bizet's  dynamic  indications,  and 
do  not  roar  lustily  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  minor  parts  were  sufficiently 
well  taken.  The  sextet  has  been  better 
performed  here  and  with  less  clowning 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  cigare'ote 
chorus  also  has  been  better  sung.  The 
music  for  Frasquita  and  Mercedes  has 
seldom  been  sung  so  well.  Mr.  Cooper 
conducted  with  gusto.  The  audience, 
not  so  large  as  on  Monday  night,  was 
reasonably  applausive. 

The  curtain  was  lowered  for  a  short 
time  in  the  course  of  the  second  act 
owing  to  some  accident  on  the  stage 
The  or.«ra  this  afternoon  will  be 
Lohengrin";  Mmes.  Lehmann  and 
Olszewska;  Messrs.  Maison,  Nissen, 
Kipnis.  Conductor  Pollak,  Mme.  Leh- 
mann and  Mr.  Nissen  will  be  heard  for 


the  first  lime. 

Tonight,  "Madama  Butterfly ;  Mmes 
Pampanlnl,  Ornsteln,  Bernhardt; 
Messrs.  Hackett,  Damlani,  Baccaloni' 
Dua  Conductor,  Morzanzonl,  Mnus 
Pampanlnl,  and  Ornsteln,  and  Mr. 
Damlani,  are  new  comers 
COLONIAL 
Maurice  Chevalier 

'  Maurice  Chevalier  In  an  informal  concert 
jot  French  iind  Enirllsh  boiikh,  asuliilcd  by 
l.lacquea  Fray  and  Mario  Brairiotti  at  tbo 
piauo. 

Not  even  the  Inclement  weather  could 
dampen  the  spirits  of  the  large  and 
lenthusiastic  audience  which  assembled 
yesterday  afternoon  to  welcome  the 
first  appearance  in  Boston  of  Maurice 
ChevaUer.  The  -genial  Frenchman,  as- 
sisted by  his  two  talented  pianists, 
Jacques  Fray  and  Mario  BraglottI,  pro- 
vided two  hours  of  popular  music,  sen- 
timental or  amusing,  and  kept  tbe 
theatre  in  a  continual  uproar  of  mer- 
riment. The  good  humor  and  fresh- 
ness which  radiates  from  M.  Chevalier's 
talking  pictures  is  as  nothing  to  the 
overflowing  spirits  that  he  gives  out 
when,  on  a  bare  stage,  he  enters  into 
elaborate "  explanations  of  the  songs  he 
is  about  to  sing  in  French,  "right  now." 
So  rare  a  gift  of  humor,  such  ingrati- 
ating charm  are  rarely  encountered.  It 
is  good  to  sit  before  Chevalier  and 
laugh,  as  Boston  laughed  yesterday,  over 
I  the  Ingenuous  sophistication  of  the 
'most  famous  artist  from  the  J^ench 
music  halls  that  this  generation  has 
jseen. 

The  program  opened  yesterday  with 
Chevalier's  Introduction  of  himself,  with 
]  considerable  emphasis  on  his  bewilder- 
Iment  at  American  slang  terms,  partlcu- 
ilarly,  "in  the  flesh."  He  had  heard  it 
any  number  of  times  and  still  he  did 
not  like  it.  After  some  lively  and 
amusing  small  talk,  he  introduced  his 
accompanists,  who  played  Gershwin 
and  Ravel  selections  on  two  pianos,  and 


I  played  them  very  well.  Presently  Che- 
valier reappeared,  straw  hat  and  all,  to 
sing  "Little  Hunka  Lowe."  He  followed 
this  innocuous  ditty  by  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  "C'Etait  Mol,"  the  tale  of 
a  conceited  young  man,  and  then  sang 
it — with  expressions  to  match.  A  se- 
lection from  his  next  talking  picture 
followed:  "Oh!  ThatMitzi,"  after  which 
came  a  most  ridiculous  and  entertain- 
ing bit,  "Mon  Petit  Tom,"  the  sad,  sad 
story  of  a  bad  elephant  who  went  to 
Paris  and  became  so  conceited — ^more 
so  than  a  motion  picture  actor  even — 
that  he  forgot  his  dear  little  wife.  This, 
needless  to  say,  was  accompanied  by 
much  amusing  illustrative  detail.  Last 
of  the  group  came  a  group  of  three 
songs,  made  popular  by  ChevaUer  in 
this  country,  which  he  gave  in  the 
manner  of  three  famous  French  co- 
medians: Dorville,  a  shouter;  Boucot, 
long-faced  and  solemn,  and  Mayolf  a 
stout  and  languishing  eye-roller.  All 
three  of  these  impersonations  were  in- 
dividual and  amusing,  for  Chevalier 
can  do  unbelievable  things  with  his 
face  and  change  his  entire  personality 
with  the  angle  of  his  hat. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was, 
if  anjrthing,  better  than  the  first;  It  i 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  more ' 
amusing:  Chevalier's  illustration  of  the ! 
American  concept  of  an  ajjache  and : 
'the  apache  as  he  really  Is,  swaggering 
[along  the  street  with  his  favorite  girl;  i 
or  his  imitation  of  Rudy  Vallee  and  . 
Willie  Howard  imitating  him.  If  either  : 
of  these  gentlemen  could  see  how  their 
I  idea  of  Chevalier  looks  to  Chevalier 
himself,  perhaps — it  might  not  be  too 
much  to  hope — they  might  mend  their 
ways.    Another  popular  favorite  was 
the  French  "Dites-moi,  ma  mere,"  sung 
with  illuminating  detail.  Throughout 
the    program,  1  aughter    was  divided 
equally  between  M.  Chevalier's  manner 
of  describing  his  songs  and  his  actual 
singing  of  them.    It  is  a  genuine  treat 
to    experience    such    informal,  light- 
hearted  entertainment,  even  though  it 
is  Impossible  adequately  to  describe  the 
skill  th^  lies  behind  It  all.  Brief 
though  his  visit  Is — the  I'ast  two  per- 
formances come  this  afternoon  and 
evening — Chevalier  and  his  talented  as- 
sistants may  well  feel  that  they  have 
won  a  public  which  would  welcome  a 
speedy  return.  ,     yE.  L.  H. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Lohenf/rin" 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts 
by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  in 
1850  at  Weimar  by  Fianz  Liszt.  Per- 
formed yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company,  with  the  following 
cast: 

Kins-  Henry   .\lcxaiuler  Kiimis 

j,<ilicnsTm    Paolo  Marion 

hLHa  of  Brabant  ..  .',L(itte  Lehmann  (debut) 
Icliamund  ...  Hans  Hermann  Nissen  (debut) 

Orlriid     . .   MHJia  Olszewska 

The  Kins  s  Herald   Edw  ard  Habu  li 

Con.hKlor.   Eliun  I'nlliik 
Stasre  director.  Dr.  Odo  Erhardt 

Excellent  singing  by  every  member  of 
the  cast,  a  responsive  and  animated, 
orchestra,  and  a  stage  dii-ection  at  once 
lavi.sh  and  thoughtful,  resulted  in  a 
performance  of  Wagner's  most  popular 
onera  that  wa.<!  -as  nerfect  as  might 
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iciisonably  be  ' ,     dio.  .    Ovt-i -luslia:- 
ous,  and  therefoit  inexperienced,  opera- 
!  goers — wishing  that  the  eflEectcd  tcene 
'  might  equal  that  imagined  by  the  read- 
er of  hbrctto  and  score — might  have  de- 
>;ired  a  Lohengrin  of  more  heroic  sta- 
;ve,  an  Elsa  of  maiden  slimness,  a 
■an  and  hmigry"  Tclramund.  singers 
who  less  resolutely  addressed  the  con- 
ductor, acting  that   more  often  ap- 
proached that  of  the  non-musical  stage. 
I     But  the  limitations  and  conventions 
i  of  the  operatic  stage  will  probably  en- 
'  dure  forever,  and  idstead  of  complaiu- 
j  ing  that  the  almost  Impossible  feat  of 
1  satisfying  both  eye  and  oar  was  not 
I  fully  achieved   it  is   well   to  return 
thanks  that  the  ear  was  so  well  pleased. 
I     Rarely  indeed  docs  a  company  of 
.=ingers     so     satisfactorily  translate 
drama,  mood  and  characterization  into 
I  terms  of  expressive  tone.  The  two  new- 
I  comers  to  Boston — Lotte  Lehmann  and 
■  Hans  Hermann  Nissen— were  most  cor- 
dially received  by  yesterday's  audience. 
Miss  Lehmann  quickly  proved  that  her 
European  eminence  is  well  deserved. 
She  has  a  voice  whose  clear,  cool  beauty 
admirably  fits  it  to  the  part  she  played. 
Her  technique  enables  her  to  use  it  with 
exemplary  smoothness — marreil  occa- 
sionally by  a  slight  wu-iness  of  quality— 
and  allows  her  to  diminish  it  to  a  re- 
mote and  tenuous  sweetness  in  the  nar- 
ration of  Elsa's  dream  or  to  swell  it  to 
the  brilliance  and  power  which  it  dis- 
played in  that  scene  of  the  thud  act 
in  -which   Elsa   so  ill-advisedly  nags 
Lohengrin  into  revealing  his  identity. 
Between   these   extremes  she  showed 
herself  the  mistress  of  many  shades  of 
expression  and  a   skilful  creator  and 
sustainer  of  moods — always  by  vocal 
means,  for  her  gestures  and  movements 
were  inclined  to  be  constrained  and 
stiff.    Mr.  Nissen,  with  a  ringing  and 
robust  voice,  made  Telramund  a  proud, 
,  sinister  and  angry  figure  enough;  did 

not,  however,  make  him  so  vOlainous' 
as  to  destroy  the  idea  of  his  domination 
by  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
pouse— the  Ortrud  whom  Maria  Ols- 
zewska  once  again  magnificently  im- 
personated. 

By  the  heroic  clarity  of  his  voice  ana 
by  the  skill  which  ma4e  it  now  a  chal- 
lenging trumpet,  now  a  beautifully  ex- 
pressive instrument,  Mr.  Marions 
Lohengrin  deserves  to  take  very  high 
rank.  Especially  memorable  was  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  singmg  of 
Lohengrin's  final  greeting  to  the  swan 
and  of  his  prayer.  Mr..  Kipnis's  per- 
formance in  the  role  of  King  Henry 
was  as  majestic  as  ever;  Mi-.  Habich 
filled  the  part  of  the  Herald  satisfactor- 
ily. The  singing  of  the  chorus  seemed 
at  times  somewhat  confused,  thougii 
the  small  groups  of  women's  voices  that 
sang  in  the  bridal  scene  were  of  un- 
usual beauty.  Movements  of  crowds 
and  processions  were  upon  the  whole 
I  brilliantly  managed;  the  swan  and  the 
dove  were  as  unconvincing  as  ever 

Mr.  PoUak's  admu'able  direction  of 
i  the  orchestra  made  the  most  of  the 
wonderful  score— so  far  in  advance  ot 
its  time;  his  just  choice  of  tempi  and 
'  sense  of  dramatic  effect  heightened  the 
appeal  of  this  opera's  many  great  mo- 
ments and  minimized  the  dulness  of 
its  arid  stretches.  He  and  Dr.  Erhardt 
the  stage  director,  were  brought  before 
the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  second 
act  to  share  with  the  singers  the  abund- 
ant and  spontaneous  applause. 

s.  s 


eflfertsrwra"  to  Ik  su  e  aeptn^  iti 

i"w  a.^  well  as  his^ii  i  c;;i.,;cr,  this  singer 
nimands  her  bodily  gestures  in  a 
I  inner  mdicative  to  more  than  ordl- 
iuuy  dramatic  abUities.  One  sensed 
that  she  feels  at  home  on  the  stage  at 
her  first  appearance  thereon.  Through- 
out the  opera  her  voice  kept  its  fresh- 
ness, together  with  its  capacity  for  ex- 
pansion at  relative  climaxes.  Likewise 
M.  Damiani  gave  a  mature  and  well- 
rounded  performance  of  the  United 
States  consul,  Mr.  Hackett,  often  heard 
before  in  Lt.  Pinkerton's  role,  sang  as 
usual  with  assurance  and  ability 

A  large  audience  gave  the  newcomers! 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.        J.  H.  P. 

^GENTEEL  LYING 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
It  has  long  been  held  that  a  man,  when  £ 
woman  is  concerned,  is  ju.stified  in  lying.  Queer 
■Victoria's  son  Edward  did  not  lose  in  populantj 
when,  in  a  famous  divorce  case,  he  was  thought 
to  lie  "hke  a  gentleman."  But  how  is  it  with 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels;  why 
should  the  author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland 
have  followed  Scott's  example? 


The  late  John  P.  Runciman,  a  man 
of  entertaining  prejudices,  so  violent  in 
likes  and  dislikes,  that  Ernest  Newman 
addressed  him  in  the  line  of  Blake  about 
the  tiger:  "Did  He  who  ma:de  the  lamb 
make  thee?"  wrote  as  far  back  as  1899 
that  the  drama  in  "Aida"  does  not 
begin  until  the  third  act;  that  Verdi 
should  have  begun  there  that  we  mifeht 
know  whether  Rhadames  would  yield 
to  social  pressure,  marry  Amneris  and 
throw  over  Aida.  or  yield  to  passion, 
rim  off  with  the  Ethiopian  princess,  and 
throw  over  his  cotmtry.  And  Mr.  Runci- 
man made  the  astonishing  statement 
that  the  preceding  acts  are  "yawning 
abysms  of  sheer  dulness."    Even  th( 
music  in  the  temple  did  not  consol( 
him     At  the  end  of  his  diatribe 
prophesied  that  "Aida"  with  its  ''comj 
monness  of  instrumentation'   Cthe  Nile 
scene)  and  'shameless  Salvation  Ar mi 
rhymmf."  is  to  be  heard  once  and  hav< 
done  with.    "The  yo"ne„X?5'*' 
ready  aged— how  long  will  the  old  Verd 
remain  young?"  , 
V,    These  quotations  »xe  made  to  shovJ 
V  how  even  an  excellent  musician  and  f 
brilUant  critic   can  go  as  miferabl 
astray  as  HansUck  reviewing  the  firs 
The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  written  bj^  Perf^Ji'^f,  °^e^^amrd<^s  no^be 


a  friend  of  William  Henry  Frost,  who,  35  or  iO  third  act?   Why,  it  begir 

years  ago,  was  the  dramatic  newsman  on  thel  Sfjth  the  first  meeting  of  Aida  one 
New  York  Tribune.  '  Sa^^arni^fo^ff  ^t«a  \'n^ 

"Frost,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  was  spectacular  father  and  cast  his  let 
interested  in  logic;  and  hence  had  read  Dodg-  ^^^^  the  "blameless  Ethiopians"  v-isite:i 
son's  books  about  logic  as  well  as  the  Alice  by  Zeus  according  to  Homer:  theic 
books,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  devotee.  He  liienCa  excited  the 

thought  he  had  found  a  flaw  or  a  weak  spot  jg^iousy  of  the  chiefs  and  met  the  fate 
in  one  of  the  logic  books,  and  wrote  to  the  of  Coriolanus.    Runciman  did  ^<i^;j' 

 --  -   •    '    that  the  last  scene  in  the  fourth  aa 

was  impressive,  but  he  quahfied  h 


"Madama  Butterfly" 

•Ma.Unia  Bullcin.v.  '   opera  b.v  Giacomc^ 
ni.Tiiii.   hbrelK.  I'y  I-  .1  Hca  ,an<i  ,G. 
,-osa,     takoii    liom    navi.i    Bel«s«.  s    P  « 
•  Madanir  Buttoifl.v.  '  based  i>n  Ji)hu  LiUtif 
I.oiik's  fior.v  b.v  the  same  name,  inspired,  ii 
mm.    by   Pierre   Loti'.s    "Madanie  Cljrysan 
thoii.e."    BeIa.s.:o'..^  play -was  tu-st  perln.med 
in  New  York  in  inOU:  Piicoini  s  opera  at  Ija) 
>i'ala  Kcb.  IT.  1!)04.  at  Covenl  Garden.  Jnlv 
id.  )!)0.->.    The  <'a8t  last  niyhl: 
ChoC'ho-San  (Mailania  BuUeiflyl  ,,,„h„ti 
Rosetta  Pampanini  (debut) 

S,,^,,Hi    Helen  Orstein 

VMon  Charles  Ha.ke. 

Ifatr  Pinkerton  Louise  Be  "ha  fl 

muii  pless   Victor  Damiam  i  debut  i 

P.iii,  o  Yamadori   •i^',"*"','""' 5*''^;  nn*^ 

The  Bdze  ,  SSalvatore  Ba.^™ 

rjoio   t,odovi<(i  (  avacinie 

The  ImpeiiaL  Commissioner. EuseiHO  ??.""|;"'' 

The  Res-istrar  ,  .■^'l'"'""rE'.'  r  no 

Roberto  Moranzoni.  conductor.  Dr.  Ut'O 
Krhardt,  stage  director. 

'  Madama  Butterfly,"  to  whatever  ex 
lent  lacking  in  profundity,  remains  ai 
refreshing  opera:  a  tragedy,  to  ba  sure, 
but  its  seriousness  is  mixed  with  gaiety 
— giggling  geisha  girls  with  vibrating 
fans,  Cho-Cho-San.  who  would  as  lief 
st'rike  her  servants  as  caress  them;  I 
whiskey  and  sodas  drunk  to  the  opening 
bars  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,  , 
music  which  is  mostly  Italian  in  style, 
but  with  snatches  of  orientalism,  set- 
tings through  which  alone  the  gardens 
of  Japan  arc  conveyed,  since  Ppccmi 
gave  to  the  ear  only  occasional  hints 
of  local  color — these  are  a  stimulating 
antidote  to  the  four  hours  of  "Lohen- 
grin" preceding. 

The  two  debuts  of  last  evening  ful- 
filled our  most  oprtimistic  anticipations. 
Mmc.  Pampanini  has  a  voice  which  is 
rich  in  tone  and  powerful  in  volume. 
In  addition  to  the  variety  of  her  tonal 


author  about  it.  He  addres.sed  him  as  Dodgson. 
but  not  unnaturally  diverged  into  a  rhapsody 
about  Lewis  Carroll  and  Alice.  In  due  time  he 
got  an  answer— from  Dodgson.  This  was  begun 
most  formally  in  the  third  person,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  did  not 
admit  his  identity  with  Lewis  Carroll  or  his 
authorship  of  'Alice  in  Wonderland'  and 
'Through  the  Looking  Glass,'  and  then  con- 
tinued on  the  question  of  logic.  As  he  went  on 
he  got  more  and  more  'het  up,'  and  soon  lapsed 
from  the  third  person  into  the  first;  and  ended 
I  believe,  in  admitting  the  validity  of  Frost's 
criticism — but  not  the  authorship  of  'Alice.'" 

There  have  been  instances  of  a  refusal  to 
admit  authorship,  also  of  positive  denials  in 
our  own  country.  In  the  sixties  a  series  off 
blistering  satires  on  the  Negro  question,  the 
civil  war.  New  York  city  politicians,  the  press. 
Shoddy  and  Copperheads  was  published,  at 
first  in  four  pamphlets,  entitled  "The  New  Gos- 
pel of  Peace  according  to  St.  Benjamin"  (July 
27,  1863-May  19,  1866).  The  pamphlets  were 
attributed  to  Richard  Grant  White. 

When  they  were  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can News  Company  in  one  volume  (186G) 
there  was  a  long  preface,  including  a 
letter  from  White  which  had  previously  ap 
p>eared  in  the  Nation.  In  this  letter  White 
criticised  the  satire  and  hoped  that  the  author 
would  pardon  him  for  pointing  out  the  defects. 
"Of  course,  I  will  not  affect  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  among  those  to  whom  this 
anonymous  work  has  been  assigned  by  rumor— 
I  cannot  conjecture  why,  unless  it  be  because  ot 
the  friendly  offices  in  regard  to  business  mat- 
ters which  I  have  performed  for  its  author." 

John  Hay  did  not  wish  to  be  known  as  the 
author  of  "Bread  Winners  "  Henry  Adams  was 
shy  with  regard  to  his  novel  "Democracy."  Per- 
haps they  did  not  make  a  categorical  denial, 
but  they,  White  and  Dodgson,  gave  out  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  guilty.  There 
can  be  ingenious  lying  by  indirection. 
And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week, 

and  he  said  likewise. 
That  a  lie  which  is  half  the  truth  is  e\er 
the  blackest  of  lies. 
But  Sir  Walter  and  those  following  him 
might  have  said  to  questioners:    "Whether  I 
wrote  it  or  not  is  none  of  your  business.  There's 
the  book;  read  it  or  pass  it  by." 


BOSTON  OP 

"Aida" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  i 
"Aida"  opera  in  four  acts;  plot  by  Mari-j 
ette  Bey.  Written  in  French  prose  bs 
Camille  du  Locle.  Translated  into  Ital4 
ian  verse  by  Antonio  Ghislanzori.  Muslcj 
by  Giuseppe  'Verdi.  Produced  at  Calro^ 
Egypt  on  Dec.  24,  1871. 

The  cast: 

Aida  Claudia  Muzio 

Amneris.  .  .  Cyrena  Van  Gordonl 

Amonasro  Cesaie  Fonnichi, 

Ehadames  Pai"  Althouse] 

Ramtis  VerBillo  Lazzan 

Kinir  vt  Ecypt  Chase  Ban.nieo, 

Messenger  Giuseppe  ("avadore! 

->«tess  Marie  Budd.T 

•or  Roberto  Monnzoni 


or^aise"  by  "hinting  that  Wagner  wottlU 
hive  done  it  better.  On  the  other  laiid 
one  must  say  with  Runciman  that  the 
rhythm  of  a  few  choruses  m  the  fir.st 
two  acts— especiaUy  when  the  mie:ts 
hive  their  saroutside  of  the  ten^^^ 
not  wholly  free  from  the  vulgarity 
commonness  it  vou  will,  that  excucs  rai 
aud^nce  But  hbw  well  the  opera  wetn- 
even  when  the  production  is  not  cae  o 
barbaric  splendor;  even  if  the  Eg>pU".} 
trumpets  crack  and  tiien  at  d  a 

trumpeter  wears  spectacles  as  ne  did  m 
Ln  otherwise  carefully  staf PfJ^l°'^2' 
tnce  some  years  ago;  even  if  in  one  .^a 
ton  the  priests  axe  supposedly  c!"=e 
shaven  but  too  evidenttly  in  need  of  ra- 
iSrs,  and  m  another  season  are  provide  a 
^th  black  and  pontifical  beards 

The  chief  singers  whojo^^i"  . 
performance  last  night  have  be. 
here  before  in  various  operas  ai  ■ 
the  excepUon  of  Mr.  Althouse  in  "Aid 
so  there  is  no  need  of  biographi. 
sketches  or  of  careful  inquiries  into  'he, 
qualities  of  their  respecUve  voices  Ow- 
?n|  to  the  illness  of  Mr-  Marsha  1  .he 
role  of  Rhadames  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Althouse.  He  acted  the  part  with  more 
spirit  and  dramatic  intelligence  than 
have  been  shown  by  tenors  of  this  -.om- 
vanv  in  the  past,  but  when  one  re- 
'  membered  him  as  a  lyric  singer,  one 
'  was  Spolnted  at  his  interpreta  lon 
of"celestrAida."    He  sang  this  love 
song  as  if  he  was  leading  the  Egyp  ; 
shock  troops  against  the  Ethiopians. 
naid  no  heed  to  Verdi's  indications 
the  proper  singing  of  the  final  measures. 
wWch  he  shouted  even  more  lustily 
Uian  the  dramatic  Pagfs  l^.te^.  "  he 
opera;  nor  did  ho  reveal  last  night  the 
beautiful    vocal    quality    that  d.s- 
tineuished  him  in  the  past. 

C.  Muzio  was  not  wholly  in  voiM. 
Her  control  of  nuances  was  as  note- 
worthy as  ever;  there  were  many 
pSs  of  ravishing  beauty:  het-  con- 
beption  of  the  part  was  admirable,  but 
she  too  often  flattted  the  extreme  high 
notes,  which  she  labored  to  p&ch- 

Mme  Van  Gordon  sang  forcibly,  at 
i  times  eloquently,  and  with  more  varied 
'  ex^rlslion  than  has  been  her  wont  m 
me  past.  She  was. also  more  d^^creet 
in  gesture;  her  arms  were  not  con- , 
I  stantly  vibrating.  , 
1    After  all,  Amonasro  is  the  fine  fel- 
low hi  the  opera,  and  M^- 1°™*^,^ 
made  him  vocally  and  dramatic  auj, 
tlie  commanding  figure.  ,  „,.  1 

'    The  priestess,  Mme.  Buddy,  may  have  | 
mastered  the  Teinple  ritual,  but  she  . 
hid  not  sure  control  of  her  voice.  The 
;  w  and  younger  members  of  the  coni- 
\  v  Mme.  Buddy.  Mme  Turner  (a? 
Micaela  last  Tuesday  night),  seemed  I 
,  unable-  to  sustain  their  tones  unshak- 
'  en  The  king  and  Uie  chief  pnc.t  sang 
'  aV  with  a  fittins  sense  of  their  of- 
•  ficlal  iwsitions.  seriously  and  with  un- 
varviii-   expression.    Chorus  and  oi-l 
chestra  were  excellent.  It  Was  a  pleas- 
■  ure  to  see  Mr.  Moranzoni  again  In 

'=K-S^s?^ro^^^f«^i 

;'kether  tttshould  have  been^^^^ 

S'^i  ^'B.^        a  ShinT^h^^i 

So^  measure?  The  god  P  ah  de- 

Ln-PH  1  better  statue,  ^ne  Baitei  cus 
sened      better  ^^^^^^  by 

"ants  to  be  truly  Egyptnn 
\  i4  not  so  large  as  ear'.tev 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Die  Meistennnger" 

'  Dn>    .Vi>i(ilcr>iiiser. "    nn    opfru  In 


Ml. 


To.  Ii.inl   Wariifi     first   i-roiiiiped  In 

1'- M    ' -^Hv    uii'iei-  Hm-  \oM  T^tirlinv :  per- 
.1         iiislii   11  ilif  Hr>ii..'i  (H'Tn  House 
•h'^  t  hi. -ago  CIVIC  Opof:*  roinpaii.v.  with 
followins  oasi: 

>  Saohs   Han«  Hermann  Ni9»eii 

PoB>»r   Alexander  Klpnin 

r  Vi.yelresane   Theodore  Ritili 

toiirad  Ns<litiK»l   Edouanl  rotrciii) 

Sijrins  Bcokn.esser   Ediinrd  HahKh 

Krilr-  Koihuer   Rolwrl  Rinirlins 

BnJUiazu-  7.orn   Giiisepne  Cava<lon 

rmi'ii  Ei5slinrer   Lodovico  Olivipro 

Anirus.a  Mi.»er   Octave  Diia 

HBrman  Oriel   Jean  Violiille 

H^iiis  Schwan   Antonio  Nicolich 

 Eusenio  Saiidiini 

Sir  Walter  Von  Stolzing 

_    ..  Rudolph  Laubenlhal  (eiiesi) 

gavid   .  .Oscar  Colciiire 

f,"  ,  .  I^Otie  I^hmaini 

y.i.i.-dalena  Sonia  Sharnova 

A  Nis-ht  Watchman  Desire  Defiera 

Ccnduclor   Eson  Pollak 

Stade  director   Dr.  Otto  Erhardt 


With  the  second  Wagnerian  opera 
of  this  season's  list,  the  visiting 
Chicagoans  presented  their  Boston 
audience  with  the  work  of  a  Wagner 
unconcerned  for  the  nonce  with  the 
tragic,  darkly  passionate  loves  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  Celtic  romance, 
with  the  heroic  myths  of  northern  gods 
and  their  progeny,  with  the  high  re- 
nunciations of  servants  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  In  "Die  Meistersinger"  Wagner 
comes  to  earth — to  that  verV  definite 
corner  of  It  which  is  16th  cnetury 
Nuremberg  —  and  finds  his  comedy 
among  the  thoroughly  solid  and  well- 
authenticated  mastersingers  —  good 
burghers  all  and  members  of  the  guilds 
of  butchers,  bakers,  candle-stick  makers 
and  so  forth.  The  metamorphosis  is 
as  delightful  as  it  is  deUghtful  and 
may  be  enjoyed  without  seeking  subtle 

[psychological  Justifications  in  the  in- 
timate circumstances  of  the  composer's 
life  for  his  choice  of  his  subject,  or 
■  for  the  vai-iations  whlqh  it  underwent 
in  the  years  during  which  it  lay  in 
his  mind  and  developed  on  paper  (Paul 
Bekker's  recent  book  has  attacked  the 
problem  with  great  determination.) 

The  delightful  humors  of  the  play,  its 
light  and  very  human  sentiment,  the 
pathos— unoppressive  because  so  good- 
humoredly  borne — of  Hans  Sachs's  love 
for  Eva,  are  its  readiest  Justification.  For 
those  who  take  pleasures  lightly,  the 
•■skeleton  of  plot  in  which  a  young  gen- 
tleman at  last  wins  a  song  contest  and 
a  bride,  the  excellent  incidental  farce 
of  Beckmesser's  unsuccessful  wooing  and 
his  ludicrous  and  painfully  ended  sere- 
nade, with  the  other  matters  mentioned 
—all  richly  adorned  and  commented 
upon  by  an  incomparably  eloquent  and 
buoyant  music — are  goo''  enough  oper- 
atic matter.  The  underlying  philosophy 
—the  reconciliation  of  the  useful  con- 
servatism of  the  academies  with  the 
vivifying  impatience  of  the  Innovators, 
the  gentle  reproof  to  the  excesses  of 
either  group — enriches  the  opera  and 
lends  it  dignity;  its  apparent  glorifica- 
tion of  German  art  is  nothing  more 
than  a  thoroughly  healthy  glorification 
of  what  is  indigenous  and  racy  of  the 
soil  in  all  art,  wherevw  found 

The  Hans  Sachs  of  last  night's  pro- 
duction, sunc  by  Mr.  Nissen — one  of  this 
season's  newcomers  —  dominated  the 
scene  as  he  should,  with  dignity,  nobil- 
ity and  keen  intelligence      He  was  a 
sympathetic  character  but  did  not  so 
patently  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve 
as  in  some  other  singeis'  conceptions  of 
the  role.  Mr.  Nissen  used  his  fine  voice 
with  splendid  skill  in  t,ic  beautiful  mid- 
summer-night monologue  beneath  the 
elder  tree;  but  it  is  a  voice  noi  panicu-  ' 
larly  susceptible  of    subtle  emotional 
shaxling.  Miss  Lehmann  as  Eva  not  only 
sang  excellently  but  succeeded  miracu- 
lously in  Injecting  a  sparkling  person- ; 
ality  into   what  Is   usually  a  colorless , 
role.  To  sing  the  part  of  Walther,  Mr. 
Laubenthal  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  stiffly  strutting  knight, ' 
a  posturing  lover,  and  a  vociferating  and 
unexpressive  singer.  An  admirably  hu-  , 
man  group  of  Mastersingers    sat  in 
Judgment  and  conferred    and  disap- 
proved, each  a  well-defined  individual. 
Mr.  Habich's  excellentiy  comic  portrayal 
of  Beckmesser  was  not  overdrawn  Mr. 
Kipnis  sang  nobly  and  behaved  with  of- 
ficial dignity  and  parental  solicitude  as 
Pogner.  Mr.  Ringling'i  performance  as 
Kothner  was  delightful  in  its  restrained 
comedy.  Mr.  Colcaire  was  delightful  as 
the  apprentice  David,  and  Miss  Shar- 
nova sang  well  as  Magdalena. 

Mr.  Pollack  again  ruled  the  musical 
forces  with  imagination  and  authority. 
The  audience  was  warmly  appreciative. 

—      -       — ^'  ^• 
Cooper  Declared  to  Have  De- 
faulted on  Commission 


of  thi.s  nty,  fof  a'  10  per  cent,  commis- 
sion allegedly  due  for  placing  Cooper 
with  the  opera  company. 

"I  wlU  not  discuss  the  matter  until 
after  tlie  performance  tomorrow  after- 
noon." declared  Cooper  when  reached 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox  late  la.st  night.  Be- 
caii.so  the  sheriff  said  to  liave  the  writ 
could  not  be  reached,  reporters  were 
ur.able  to  learn  whether  Cooper  is  free 
on  ball  or  under  technical  arrest. 

It  is  believed  that  the  $'2000  ball  has 
been  posted  either  by  Cooper  or  by 
.=iome  person  intervening  in  his  behalf. 
Sheriffs  were  instructed  in  Suffolk 
county  superior  court  by  Judge  Ham- 
mond not  to  arrest  Cooper  while  he 
was  conducting  the  opera. 

Ralph  L.  Flanders  of  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Boston-Chicago  Opera 
Association,  last  night  stated  that  he 
knew  the  writ  had  been  issued.  He 
did  not  know,  he  said,  whether  or  riot 
bail  had  been  posted. 

The  plaintiff  says  that  Cooper  paid 
the  stipulated  commission  for  the  sea- 
son of  1929-1930,  but  not  for  the  two 
seasons  following.  The  plaintiff  is  rep- 
resented by  Henry  Kahn  of  73  Tre- 
mont  street. 

^LYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 
"The  Man  I  Killed" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  b.v  Ernesf  Vajda 
and  Samson  Raphaeleon  from  the  play. 
'■L'Homme  Que  .I'ai  Tuo.  "  by  Maurice  Ros- 
tand: directed  by  Ernst  Lubitsch  and  pre- 
sented by  Paramount  with  the  lollowu;? 
csst: 

Dr.  Holdirin   Lionel  Barrymore 

Prul   Phillips  Holmes 

k'sa   Nancy  Carroll 

Writer  Holderin   Tom  Douglas 

Anna  ZaSu  Pitts 

.^chultz   Lucien  Littlefleld 

ilrs.  Holderir   Louise  Carter 

Priest  Frank  Sheridan 

Brtsslauer   George  Bickel 

Mrs.  Miller   Emma  Dunn 

Grave  diggrer   Tully  Marshall 

Mre.Bresslauer   Lillian  Elliott 

Fritz   Marvin  Stephens 

Fritz's  lather   Reginald  Pasch 

Flcwer  shi'p  girl  Joan  Standing 

W.-j-  veteran   Rodney  McLennon 


EmU  Cooper  will  conduct  the  opera 
"Samson  et-Dalila,"  to  be  presented  by 
the  Chicago  Civic  opera  company  in 
e  Boston  Opera  House  this  afternoon, 
th  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  hanging  over 
■--H  as  a  result  of  a  bill  of  equity 
yesterday  by  Alexander  Kahn 


Ernst  Lubitsch,  the  German  director 
who  is  fairly  idolized  by  those  connected 
with  th3  motion  picture  industry,  has 
turne''  boldly  away  from  the  frothy  and 
sophisticated  comedies  that  have  made 
nam.;  a  byword  for  excellence  and 
by  the  production  of  "The  Man  I  Killed" 
ha3  proved  himself  a  master  of  serious, 
prychological  drama.  This  film,  now 
sliowing  at  the  Washington  Street 
Ol.'-mpia  and  Uptown  Theatres,  is  a 
courageous  masterpiece;  courageous,  be- 
cause it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  great 
box  office  success  and  a  masterpiece  on 
account  of  the  overwhelming  effect  pro- 
d.icec"  Of  the  appeal  to  the  eye,  rather 
than  to  the  ear.  Lubitsch  has  proved 
conclusively  through  this  film  how  much 
more  may  be  told  by  the  camera  than 
by  the  microphone,  for  the  most  strik- 
n;g  moments  in  a  picture  that  is  un- 
usual throughout,  are  .silent. 

The  story  of  "The  Man  I  Killed"  is 
denved  from  Maurice  Rostand's  play, 
"L'Homme  Que  J'al  Tue."  It  is  not  the 
sort  or  story  that  will  have  an  univer- 
sal appeal,  for  not  all  who  experienced 
the  wa-  were  sensitive  and  poetic  souls 
Briefly,  Paul  Renard,  a  French  soldier, 
fliids  himself  on  Armistice  day,  1919, 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  remorse  at 
the  memory  of  a  German  boy,  Walter, 
Holderin,  whom  he  had  killed,  that  he 
can  find  nr>  peace,  not  even  in  the  ciin- 
fessional.  Told  that  he  has  only  done 
his  duty,  he  asks  tormentedly  whether 
it  wa .  h.s  duty  to  kill.  Blindly  seeking 
some  way  to  make  reparation,  he  goes 
to  Germany  to  find  Holderln's  family 
and  to  beg  their  forgiveness.  Finding 
hiT-nself  welcomed  as  a  friend  of  the 
dead  boy.  Paul  finds  that  he  cannot 
.<>peak.  At  last,  realizing  that  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Elsa,  Holderin's 
fiancee,  he  tries  to  go,  and  the  girl 
BUhSses  t^.fc  truth,  but  tells  him  that  he 
must  nn'er  disillusion  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Holderin.  who  have  come  to  love  him  as 
iheir  son  and  to  whom  the  revelation 
would  mean  worse  than  a  second  be- 
r^ave.:ient.  So  he  remains,  still  tor- 
mented \jy  the  consciousness  of  the  past, 
but  finding  also  the  peace  that  comes, 
from  atonement. 

Thero  are  a  myriad  touches,  brief 
scene.-  aii.<  those  not  so  brief,  that  stand 
out  in  the  memory.  In  the  great  cathe- 
dral the  voice  of  the  priest  pleads  for 
peace,  for  forgiveness,  and  the  camera 
travels  down  the  aisles,  showing  the 
swords,  the  spurred  heels,  the  rows  of 
medaL<!  of  the  listening  congregation. 
Outsid'3,  the  bells  ring,  the  soldiers 
march  by  glimpsed  from  behind  a  one- 
legged  soldier,  the  guns  roar  in  a  salute 
to  peace,  and  a  nerve-shattered  patient 
springs  upright  on  his  cot,  screaming 
I  with  remembered  horror.  In  Germany,, 

rcr.  Holderin  stands  on  the  spot  past 
vinich  his  son  had  marched  away  to 
dfath  and  the  cobbled  streets  re-echo  to 
tlie  rhythmic  tread  of  an  invisible  army. 
Always,  the  obvious  is  avoided,  yet  the 
si.-iiplest  actions  tell  their  story,  as  when  'r 
Hflaerin,  at  peace  once  more,  takes  his 
son's  violin  from  its  case,  smiles  at  the 
boj's  piDture  and  carries  it  downstairs 
for  Paul  to  play.  Another  unforgettable 
mi.ment  Holderln's  bitter  denunci- 
atirn  of  h's  own  generation,  French  and 
German  alike,  who  sent  their  sons  to 
fight  and  sowed  seeds  of  hatred  at  home. 


II        I  :'.;vri-vmor('    :i  ■  Minting  inr 

rPi'  (Iv-  '^mgs,  who 

be.--!  (■■.{■.  :  ■•  and  the 

aMilior's  i'ini)iiiin.il  i.in.uU  iw.  His  por- 
trait of  Di.  Holderin  ranks  as  the  finest 
thing  he  has  ever  contributed  to  the 
jcipc-i;  a  sensitive,  touching,  wholly 
corvincirg  performance  that  strikes 
netp  In  o  the  roots  of  human  life. 
PiiUUps  Holmes,  frequently  too  wooden 
and  too  groping  for  the  desolate  Paul, 
has  some  excellent  moments  at  the  be- 
gir.nin^  of  the  film,  and  Nancy  Carroll 
is  surprisingly  good  as  Elsa.  Only  in  the  j 
flat  sometimes  banal  dialogue  written  | 
by  Ernest  Vajda  and  Samson  Raphael-  i 
soa  is  there  a  sense  of  inadequacy. 

E.  L.  H. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Union  Depot" 

A  Btreen  drama  adapted  by  Kenyon  Nich- 
olson and  Waller  dc  Leon.  from  ,  a  play  by 
Laune.  Fowlers  and  DurUln:  dialogue  by 
Kubee  Glasmon  and  .lohn  Bright-  direrted 
by  Alfred  E  Green  and  presented  by  First 
>fatinnal   with  the  following  cast: 

Chick  Miller   Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr. 

Ruth    Jo.an  Blondcll 

Scrap  lion    Guy  Kibbee 

The  Baron    Alan  Halu 

Bernardi    Geort-e  Rosencr 

Little  Boy   Dickie  Moore 

Kendall    David  Landau 

Parker   ,   Earle  Foxe 

Tlie  Drunk    Frank  McHugh 

Welfare   Worker    Ruth  Hall 

Waitress    Mae  Madison 

Mabel    .   ;   Mary  Doran 

Actress  on  Train   Lillian  Bond 

Ragged  Urchin    Junior  Coghlaii 

Daisy    Polly  Walters 

Society  Woman    Dorothy  Christy 

Sadie    Adrienne  Dore 

Cafe  Pronrielress  Eiilalie  Jensen 

Woman  on   Platform   Virginia  Sale 

Train  Caller    George  MacFarland 


"Union  Depot"  is  a  triumph  for  the 
roving  camera.  It  is  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  soundness  of  Hollywood's 
assertion  that  in  the  matter  of  ground- 
covering  the  creen  is  mightier  than 
the  stage.  It  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  screen  actors  are  superior  to  stage 
actors,  but  it  does  prove  that  in  any 
species  of  comedy-drama  of  which 
"Grand  Hotel"  is  the  prototype,  the 
camera  is  the  victor.  "Transatlantic" 
was  the  first  of  the  screen  imitations 
of  Vicki  Baum's  panoramic  stage  play. 
In  that  picture  the  camera  searched 
out  every  section  of  a  modern  ocean 
liner,  from  luxuriously  appointed  suites 
to  the  engine  r(X>m  four  and  five  decks 
below.  It  acquainted  the  spectator  with 
every  part  of  the  ship  while  scenarists 
and  the  players  were  going  through 
their  mummery.  In  "Union  Depot"  we 
have  a  modern  railway  terminal,  teem- 
ing with  life,  Its  tragedies,  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  director,  Alfred  Green, 
wisely  enough  has  planted  his  atmos- 
phere first.  He  introduces  the  caco- 
phanous  rumbling  of  traffic,  within  and 
without  the  station;  the  pompous  train 
announcer,  the  cavernous  echoes  of  the 
concourse,  the  tolling  of  a  switching ; 
engine's  bell.  He  marshals  his  types —  ; 
the  immigrant  couple,  the  errant  girl 
and  the  austere  Ti'avellers'  Aid  coun- 
sellor; the  man  sending  his  family  on  \ 
vacation  while  he  remains  to  toll  In  a 
hot  city;  sailors  on  holiday  and  flashy  ;. 
young  "chippies";  a  Chinese  group,  rich,  | 
well  dressed:  station  policemen,  natty 
but  a  trifle  dumb;  pickpockets  and  hon- 
est folks — all  rushing  about,  and  all 
combining  to  form  an  animated  and , 
ceaselessly  interesting  background  for 
the  little  story  which  weaves  In  and, 
out  of  its  bustling  tableaux.  ' 

That  story  Is  of  Chick  Miller,  a  youth- 
ful vagrant  with  a  twinkling  eye,  and 
of  his  one  day  as  a  gentleman.  Prom 
a  washroom  drunk's  abandoned  travel- 
ling bag  he  fits  himself  for  his  mas- 
querade, finds  money  in  a  hip  pocket. 
He  meets  and  befriends  a  chorus  girl 
needing  $64.50  railroad  fare  to  join  a 
show  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  becomes 
involved  in  a  thieves'  plot  to  flood  the 
town  with  counterfeit  money,  concealed 
In  a  viohn  case  which  one  of  the  swin- 
dlers has  checked  In  the  parcel  room. 
Chick  enters  the  adventure  when  his 
jovial  companion  of  the  road,  "Scrap 
Iron,"  fintis  the  check  and  passes  it 
to  Chick.  Thereafter  the  complica- 
tions come  swiftly.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  as 
the  gay  vagabond,  must  do  some  of  the 
famous  family  acrobatic  stunts  before 
the  heavy  villain  of  the  violin  case  is 
laid  low;  but  all  ends  well.  Ruth,  the 
chorus  girl,  gets  to  Salt  Lake  City; 
Chick,  given  a  clean  bill  by  the  law  and 
its  agents,  bids  her  good-by.  The  last 
we  see  of  him  he  Is  turning  his  back 
on  Union  Depot  and  striking  out  for 
the  open  road,  with  faithful  old  "Scrap 
Iron"  at  his  elbow. 

There  are  weak  spots  in  the  story, 
of  course.  No  suit  worn  by  F^ank  Mc- 
Hugh, as  the  drunk,  would  ever  fit 
young  Fairbanks  so  tallorishly.  The 
government  detectives  are  painted  as 
stupid  though  kindly  fellows.  The  chase 
hi  the  station  yards  is  more  exciting 
than  plausible.  Yet  these  are  minor 
defects  discounted  repeatedly  by  the 
general   excellence   of  direction,  per- 


formance and  photography.  It  will  be 
noted  that  many  ranking  screen  play- 
ers have  been  cast  in  "bit"  parts.  All 
are  good.  The  five  most  active  princi- 
pals, Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Kibbee,  Lan- 
dau and  Hale,  and  Miss  Blondell,  are 
steadily  entertaining,  thanks  in  great 
measure  to  the  amusing  dialogue  pro- 
vided' by  Messrs.  Glasmon  and  Bright 
W.  E.  G. 


RKO  KE 
"Murder*  in  the  R  lorgue" 

A  icreen  drama  ads  y  Tom  Ree<1  ao'l 

Dale    van    Every,    wii        .alogue    by  John 
Tlii-'on    from  the  slni'y  oi  Iho  sanw  nitii''  i^v 
Mian  Poo:  directed  by  R"     •  '  i 

'Phed  by  Karl  Freund  i 

■  iKiil  with  the  foUonin, 

I.       .lir.ikle  •.     .  . 

CaniiUe  L'Espaiiaye   -■uliiry   ir  v\ 

Pierre  Dupin    I^eoii  Wye nlf 

Panl  ■   .      "eri   Ron.  Ii 

Jaaos,  the  Black  One  ,  ' 

Prefect  of  Police   H 

The  MorL-u"  Keejior  T)  .\ 

The  Mother  Betl.v 

Lovers  of  Edgar  Allan  Pos's  tales  of 
horror  may  find  some  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing "Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue"  as 
coming  from  his  pen.  The  story,  as 
conceived  by  Poe,  was  hardly  material 
for  a  full-length  screen  drama,  ao  that 
a  new  plot  has  been  devised  which 
makes  use  of  some  of  the  most  grue-j 
some  details  of  the  original.  Universal! 
the  company  which  produced  the  hlghlj/l 
successful  "Dracula"  and  "Franken- 
stein," will  no  doubt  do  well  with  this 
third  venture;  though  the  atmosphere 
of  terror  Is  not  maintained  throughout, 
there  is  enough  to  harrow  youthful  and 
sensitive  minds. 

Karl  Freund,  the  camera  man,  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  occasion,  for  he  has 
contrived  some  weird  scenes,  especially 
along  the  Seine  at  night  and  in  the 
morgue  Itself  that  fairly  chill  the  blood. 

The  scene  Is  Paris  In  1845.  A  mys- 
terious carnival  show  exhibitor.  Dr. 
Mlrakle,  exhibits  an  Immense  gorilla 
and  propounds  the  startling  theory  that 
man  Is  akin  to  the  apes;  that,  in  fact, 
he  developed  from  them.  Unknown  to 
his  neighbors,  he  is  conducting  grue- 
some experiments.  Injecting  the  blood 
of  the  gorilla,  Erik,  into  the  veins  of 
any  unfortunate  women  he  can  entice 
to  his  laboratory.  Three  bodies  of  girls 
are  taken  from  the  Seine  within  a 
week,  and  a  young  medical  student, 
Pierre  Dupin,  happens  to  examine  them, 
discovering  that  their  deaths  all  came 
from  the  same  frightful  cause.  His 
fiancee,  Camille  L'Espanaye,  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Dr.  Mirakle,  owing 
to  the  interest  taken  in  her  by  Erik  one 
evening  when  she  visits  the  carnival 
with  Dupin.  Believing  that  it  is  her 
blood  which  will  receive  that  of  the 
gorilla's,  he  bids  the  creature  climb  to 
her  room  at  night  and  steal  her  away. 
The  screams  of  Camille  awaken  her 
mother,  who  is  strangled  by  the  ape  and 
her  body  thrust  up  the  chimney.  Dupin, 
endeavoring  to  go  to  CamlUe's  rescue, 
is  almost  balked  by  the  police,  who  per- 
sist in  regarding  him  as  the  murderer. 
The  film  closes  In  a  series  of  blood- 
curdling events  which  should  satisfy 
the  most  avid  sensation  seeker. 

So  often  have  gorillas  been  used  for 
comic  purposes  in  motion  pictures  that 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  director, 
Robert  Flgrey,  that  he  makes  Erik  an 
object  of  terror  rather  than  of  mirth, 
and  almost  persuades  the  spectator  that 
a  mystical  communication  really  existed 
between  him  and  his  master.  This  lat- 
ter character.  Dr.  Mlrakle,  is  portrayed 
by  Bela  Lugosl  with  considerable  ma- 
cabre effect,  though  it  Is  a  bit  hard  to 
tell  where  Dracula  stops  and  Dr.  Mir- 
akle begins.  Sidney  Fox,  an  adorable 
picture  with  hlgh-waisted  cQstumes  and 
dark  ringlets,  Is  a  very  attractive  Ca- 
mille. Leon  Wycoff  does  well  enough 
as  Pierre  Dupin,  and  Brandon  Hurst 
makes  one  of  his  rare  appearances  ?s  a 
caustic  prefect  of  police.      E.  L.  H. 

LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Beast  of  the  City" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  stor.v  b.v  W. 
R.  Burnett:  directed  by  Charles  Brabin  and 
presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
following  cast: 

.lim  Fitznatrick  Walter  Hucton 

Dais.v,  Jean  Harlow 

Edward  Fitzoatrick  »  Wallace  Ford 

Sam  Belmonte  ..Jean  Hersholt 

Mar.v  Fitzoatrick  Dorothy  Pcterscti 

Michaels  ;  Tully  Mar.-hall 

District  Attorney  John  Mil.ia:i 

Chief  of  Police  Emmett  Corrigan 

Tom  Warner  Richniond 

Mac  Sandy  Roth 

Cholo  J.  Carroll  Naish 

The  latest  suggestion  from  the  screen 
as  to  the  most  effective  way  in  which 
to  rid  a  city  or  town  of  gangsters  and 
racketeers  is  simple  enough  in  process 
but  incredibly  hard  on  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  policemen  involved.  It 
is  an  expedient,  adopted  in  this  Instance 
after  judicial  proceedings  have  failed, 
through  a  fixed  jury  and  a  tricky  law- 
yer allied  with  the  "ring."  The  indig- 
nant chief  of  police,  having  failed  to 
pin  a  murder  charge  on  three  men,  In- 
cluding his  own  brother,  a  young  detec- 
tive, decides  to  shoot  it  out  with  the 
gangsters.  Very  conveniently,  they  are 
assembled  to  celebrate  their  victory  over 
law  and  order.  Jim  Fitzpatrlck,  the 
police  chief,  selects  a  picked  squad, 
marches  into  the  banquet  hall,  c.ial- 
lenges  the  gangsters. 

It  is  a  survival  of  the  luckiest,  and  of 
the  best  shots.  The  errant  brother, 
Edward,  drops  first,  shot  in  the  back  by 
one  of  the  evil  crew.  Then  pandemon- 
ium reigns.  The  police  advance  stead- 
ily, blazing  away,  the  crooks  blaze  back 

from  behind  chairs  and  beneath  tables. 
When  the  last  gun  has  been  emptied  i  he 
gangsters  have  been  exterminated,  the 
bluecoats  decimated.  The  police  chief 
and  his  brother  lie  dead,  hands  clasped. 
And  at  home,  the  chief's  wife  and  chil- 
dren sleep,  and  the  wives  and  children! 
nf  nthers  sleep,  innocent  victim.?  of  civlr 


llttie  unevenly. 
The  third  act  dances  weio  bc;uuifii,.\ 
\  I  I  done  The  women's  chorus  ol  the  second 

"  -  "'"^fir,^   it  u  not  a  pretty  pictuie, .  act  sang  most  pleasingly.  Mr.  Cooper 
?"  RrlJ^  anrrelentlessmSrch  to  I  ^nduct'd  the  orchestra  In  a  manner 
A  dA^astatmrcUmax  it  unfolds  a  tre-    ^,hich  did  luUest  justice  to  the  score 
menXlyTnV^^^  Monday    ewings    opera    vrtU  be 

dav  rwlice  problems.  ^   ^  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  S.  S. 

The  cast  has  been  well  chosen  par-   

ticurarly  as  to  types     Mr.  Huston   as  «^,- 

'^i^'^:ro^mSSeStn•hrto^nfo^^^     «,7r^-'^?^;a.-um  '^''  "^ 

;  Z  \''awTo  thT^est  of  his  ^bU  ty  8iv^s  II  ?i"-;„l,»„„  v..„,  hu.o'^  "I.  Koi 
I  his  customary  sturdy  and  truthful  m 
{..rnretation  of  the  role.  Wallace  Foro, 
i'^'C  younger  brother,  a  weakling  and 
easv  crev  to  Daisy,  one  of  the  gang. 
K  eKcellent  and  Jean  Hersholt  a^  the 
lan^  le-der  is  unctuously  malignant. 
luUy  MarlhalT  gives  an  ebullient  por- 
trayal of  an  oratorical  lawyer.  The 
ffiri^rtsaremgood^hand^ 


One  of 


cnn.  .  .ave.  story 

In.ind'ert  on  Victor  Huiro'a  "Le  Roi  a'amuae." 
Fiisi  produced  at  the  Teatro  Fenice  at 
Vcnioc  Majch  11,  IS.'Sl.  att*r  alterations  by 
the  forup'iser  due  to  political  diflicultiea:  at 
Crvcn  Garden,  1S53:  at  the  Theatre^ -dcs 
IialienB.  Paris.  1857.    The  cast  last  nieht; 

I)iiU«  of  Mantua  ^^"'"'''R 

Ri'niolto   \icior  naniiaii 

G  Ida  .  Marcherita  S.ilvi 

Giovamia' : !  Loiusp  Bcrnh.n-.It 

SiKirafucile   \iryilio  L.i/./,.iu 

Madilalcna  „     I  "e  Gl.irte 

Monterons   ••  Sercio  _B--noiu 


or  parts  are  m  gooa  nauu^.  -    Monterons   V       -  -r,Ti  - 

:         J  f.=otiirt><:  nf  the  Dicture  is  its   u,  ,   Lodovuc  Oliviero 

lW^=^|o|-Ur.  j^Wiio  - 


ousirfckfof  th^^cnmiTalFt-rade  and  of 
?he  oRsettlng  methods  utilized  ^by^the 
police.    

HASTINGS  MARIONETTES! 
ENTERTAIN  CHILDREN 

Performances  Also  Planned  for  To- 
day at  Colonial  Theatre 
Before  an  appreciative  house  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
Miss  sue  Hastings  gave  her  second  per- 
formance of  marionettes.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful afternoon  for  the  children  be- 
cause they  saw  their  favorite  "Winnie 
the  Pooh"  go  through  his  adventures 
with  "Christopher  Robin"  and  all  the 
other  little  playmates. 

Miss  Hastings  has  a  corps  of  five  able 
assistants  who  help  manipulate  the 
characters  as  they  dance,  sing  and  talk  | 

their  way  across  the  dta^'itl^e  f^„^^ 
In  Sie  evening  the  performance  was  for 
Sown-Sps  and  for  th.ir  benefit  a  me  o- 
rirama  was  put  on  with  all  the  thrius. 
?t  was  called^  "Dora  the  Beautiful  Dain; 
Maid  or  Virtue  .Tritimphant  and  re- 
vealed  the  heroine  tied  to  a  mlroad 
track  and  rescued  J^o-t  "  the  nl^  oi 
time  by  the  hero,  on  a  high  wheele<i  Di  , 

sue  Hastings's  marionettes  came  toect 
frnm  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  yoiK, 
wCe  she  played  to  crowded  houses  A 
mo^ng  picture  has  just  been  completed 

ikind^d  o^^fand^^U  r 
iK^e\'laferThere.illbe..a^pe^^^^^^^ 

S-^^nd^'^a^ma^i^-e^f  3^ ''Uttle 

Black  Sambo."   


_U.  


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Samson  et  Dalila" 

..Sani^on  |t  Bani-,;  ^^^fil.' 
!^.^aTrV'!>VtM^d,.^ln 
pprtqrmed  vesterday  aiiP'ijo  Opera 

,  «n.?.''"wV-t  AS  cordon 

Dalila  ^'^    Paul  Altliouse 

Samson  .  ■; --i •  ccsare  Formiotii 
The  High  Priest  of  Vdfpn.  .  ■^'-o-.j-io  Beiiom 

.  Abimellch.  Satrap  of  Gaza. . .  .S.er6io^^^^|^__^, 

I  Chase  Baromeo 

An  Old  Hebrew....^..  .'Theodore  ,Rit''h 

I  \  Philistine  Messenger  

1  First  Philistine 


fni.nt  Spn-ano   Eugenln  Sandrini 

^lirile^s^-'c^prano   ^arry  Ro^^  Barrons 

, .*  Eugenic  SandrTni 

I-.'^Ii.iM^inp  Frank  St.  Leger 

Slac "director  .  Dr.  Otto  Erhard. 

The  wealth  of  arias  which  "Rigoletto" 
contains,  truly  Mozartlan  in  this  respect, 
contributes  to  one's  apprehension  on 
hparins  this  operatic  classic  with  an 
untried  cast.  Last  night  both  relief  and 
delight  replaced  one's  uneasiness  when 
the  singers  were  brought  to  t«st.  The 
opera  itself  is  a  galaxy  of  Italian  melo- 
dic gems;  symmetrical  rhythmic  pat- 
terns remain  intact  according  to  early 
:9th  century  regulation;  harmonies 
scmetime^;  daring  for  eVrdi's  ere  enrich 
traditional  melodic  lines. 

The  composer  did  not  hesitate  to  sus- 
pend action  on  the  stage  that  lyric 
might  usurp  all  attention,  and  as  this 
I  halted  activity  is  more  often  a  delay,  for 
music's  sake,  than  a  dramatic  pause,  it 
u.<;ually  brings  with  it  a  meaningless 
flinging  about  of  arms  and  raising  of 
evpbrows.  To  all  the  principals  last 
r  ght  goes  to  credit  of  reducing  these 
frantic  gestures  to  a  minimum.  To  Vic- 
tor Damiani,  as  Rigoletto,  must  be  added 
further  attributes  to  porti'ay  the  ex- 
cellence cf  his  acting.  Outstanding  in 
no  less  degree  are  his  possessions  as  an 
operatic  singer.  Invariably  tense  in 
bodily  appearance,  his  voice  seemed 
vitalized  to  a  corresponding  intensity, 
dramtically  brilliant  at  heightened 
moments,  melliflous  in  fluent  arias. 

Mr.  Cortis,  as  the  Duke,  sang  with 
operatic  gusto,  seasoned  by  a  more 
subtle  musical  sense  for  which  this 
opera  ever  cries  out.  Mme.  Salvi,  sing- 
ing Gilda,  possesses  a  strangely  unoper- 
atic  voice,  one  which  at  first  displeases 
since  it  is  distinctly  without  that  un- 
clouded quality  of  soprano  tone  which 
is  sought,  but  as  the  evening  progressed 
fascinates  because  there  is  in  It  a  sim 


plicity  seldom  heard  and  a  preserved 
vouthful  fieshness. 

The  minor  singers  were  of  nigh 
standard.   J-  H-  ^- 


in  four 


Lodovico  Oliviei-o 
_„....    -:  Antonio  Hioolioti 

Second  Philistine. ....  p^.  .j,r.  Harriet 


IncTdental  "dances  by  Ruth  riyo[^  jj -net 
Lundgren.  Edward  Caion.  n    ^^^^  c<ioiier 

Conductor  pr'.  oito  Erhart 

Claire  Director   Desire  Dcfiere 

:  "ILnr-sSV  highly  successful  excur- 
sion into  Biblical  hisU^ry  Pl^^^^^^^f 'J 

this  i!  pre-em»  a  Saturday  ma  inee 
V!  Tn  %av  this  is  not  necessarily  to 
''?f.P  itTlehtly   One  need  not  enjoy  the 
P^itv^^nf  SiarWing  lyricism  it  contains 

>,r?aSbarl^  yet  in  this  pleasant  music, 
S'ite  S<;sini  stage  ^-tacl^.  arid  m 
lavish  incidental  ballet  it  has  its 
Tpason  for  existence. 

1    Yesterday's    performance    was  one 
wWch  justly  drew  generous  applau^  for 
Uingers  dancers,  orchern-a,  and-as  the 


Amy  

Beth   

.lo   

Me?   ' 

Hannah  .... 

Laurie   

Mrs.  March 


BOSTON  CIVIC  THEATRE 
"Little  Women" 

•Tittle  women."  a  dramatization 

f  ihA  novel  by  Lomsa  Ma.":   -"„.•  , 
seenes  of  the  ""^''V  are   Tree   Ma.ior  Chil 

.Dorolhv  Major 

■  ■        Juno  Whit'-  I 

■  '  Norma  Nelson  | 
Helen  Shea 

"Clare  Tree  Major 
Harrison  Loonus 
Gretchen  Sherman 

  --f,  ■   -  Wendall  Whitten 

John  Brook    j,,),,,  Barry 

Mr.  Laurence   Ra'vmo"d  Barrett 

.^'^i'L^v, Clare  Tree  Major 
Aunt  March   ..  „i 

Surely  it  must  be  that  sentiment  is  the 
most  enduring  quality  of  the  human 
race,  else  how  can  any  one  explain 
the  continued  charm  of  "Little  Wom- 
en'" This  famous  old  story,  in  a  dra- 
matization which  manages  to  bring  in 
1  any  amount  of  the  book,  was  presented 

yesterday  morning  and  afternoon  at  the   

Boston  Civic  Theatre  by  Clare  Tree  ^a- [ 
ior's  Children's  Theatre  company  and  dignified 
proved  well  nigh  as  humorous  and 
touching  as  when  first  read  in  child- 
1  hood.  With  the  passing  of  the  yeais, 
the  eentle  moralizing  and  uplifting  lit- 
tle sirmons  from  which  none  of  Louisa 


"MAGIC  FLUll''  AND 

Tlie  secoria  .and  last  •week  of  tKe  Chicago  civic  opera  company  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  will  open  tomorrow  night  with  a  performance  of  "Ti'is- 
tan  und  Isolde,"  in  which  Paul  Althouse  will  take  tlie  part  of  Tristan,  hii 
first  f.pp'earance  here  in  that  role.  The  other  singers  will  be  Mmes.  Leider 
and  Olszewska;  Messrs.  Nissen,  Kipnis,  Hataich.  Mr.  Pollak  will  conduct; 
he  will  also  conduct  "Parsifal"  on  Wednesday  night  (7:45),  w-hen  Mme. 
IjCider  and  Messrs.  Maison.  Nissen, 'Kipnis,  Habich  and  Baromeo  will  be  the 
singer.;.  Tuesday  evening  "The  Barber  of  Seville":  Mmes.  Salvi  and  Claes- 
sens;  Messrs.  Hackett,  Vanni-Marcoux  tDon  Basilio),  Damiani,  Baccaloni; 
Mr.  Moranzoni,  conductor.  fi(T.  MH- 

■La  Boheme"  at  the  Thursday  matinfee:  Mmes.  Pampanini  and  Salvi; 
Messrs.  Cortis,  Damiani.  Lazzari,  Baccaloni,  Dua,  Oilvleri,  with  Mr.  Moran- 
,  oni  conducting;  Thursday  night,  "Boris  Godunov"  with  Vanni-Marcoux  as 
Bons;  the  other  singers:  Mmes.  Glade  and  Claessens;  Messrs.  Althouse, 
Colcaire  and  Baromeo;  Mr.  Cooper,  conductor. 

Cr  Friday  evening  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute"  will  be  performed  in  Ger- ' 
man:    Mmes.  Leider,  Mara,  Votipka,  Sharnova,  Freund;  Messrs.  Marioti, 
Kipn's,  Habich,  with  Mr.  Pollak  conductor.' 

This  opera  has  been  performed  here  in  Italian  and  German.   The  first 
'performance  was  in  Italian  on  Jan.  11.  1860.  Pauline  Colson  sang  the  florid 
music  oi  the  Queen  of  Night.    She  came  to  New  "5fork  in  1858  as  leading 
fingei  in  Maurice  Strakosch's  company.    She  was  puffed  in  advance  as' 
"yota.g,  beautiful  and  highly  gifted."   She  overcame  the  prejudice  naturally 
i^awakener;  by  this  ballyhoo  and  was  acclaimed  by  the  New  York  critics  as  a 
^fiiie  artist  in  every  way.   She  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "The  Magic 
FiUtc'  vorthy  the  name  in  New  York  on  Nov.  21.  1859.    There  had  been  a 
performance  there  in  English  on  April  11,  1833.   Horn  had  made  an  adapta- 
tion. He,  a  composer  and  singer,  known  in  Boston,  took  the  part  of  Sarastro; 
but  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Austin  (Pamina)  were  players 
rather  than  singers.   It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  possibly  could  have  done 
justice  to  the  music.    When  Strakosch  brought  out  "The  Magic  Flute"  ar 
jtlie  Boston  Theatre  in  1860,  Mme.  Gazzaniga  was  the  Pamina;  Stigge'.i 
f  (Whose  song,  "The  Tear,"  was  once  a  favorite  air  in  concert  haUs)  wa.- 
Tamino,  and  Marcel  Junca,  the  Sarastro.    Muzio— no  relation  of  Claudia 
Muzir— conducted  and  Theodore  Thomas  was  the  concert  master.   The  bill 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  chorus  of  over  100.   "The  grand  orchestra  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  most  prominent  professors  of  the 
city.'    It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  scenery  was  imperfect;  the  chorus  j 
was  shf'tkingly  out  of  tuhe;  that  one  young  lady  was  disappointed  because 
"there  were  no  airs  in  the  opera." 

Ihere  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  German  on  Oct.  18. 
1364:  Johanna  Rotter.  Queen  of  Night;  Lizzie  Eckhardt,  Pamina;  Hlmmcr. 
"^ramlno;  Karl  Formes.  Sarastro.  Famous  singers  were  afterwards  heard  here 
in  "The  Magic  Flute  "  from  1873  on.  Queen  of  Night:  Uma  di  Murska,  Etelkai 
Gerster,  Marcella  Sembrich.  Pamina:  Mmes.  RudersdorfT,  Minnie  Hauk.l 
Emma  Eanies.  Johanna  Gadski.  Tamino  was  not  so  fortunate:  Vizzani,  Laz- 
zerin',  Dippel,  Kraus.  Milka  Ternina  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  to  be  one 
of  the  "Three  Damsels."    This  was  in  1902. 

New  Yorkers  in  1859  condemned  the  opera  as  "old  fogyish  and  dull." 

Or  Saturday  afternoon  the  opei*a  will  be  "Mignon,"  which  was  produced 
nt  tht  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  on  Nov.  17,  1866.  New  York  heard  it  on  Nov 
22,  1871:  Mmes.  Nilsson,  Duval  (Filenai;  Ronconi  (Frederick)  and  Victor 
Capoul.  (In  Paris,  Galli-Marie,  the  first  Carmen,  was  applauded  as  Mignon. i 
The  Germans  and  others  protested  against  the  sacrilegious  treatment  ol 
Goethe's  story  by  the  French  librettists.  It  is  said  to  the  credit  of  Ambroise 
Thomas,  the  composer,  that  he  thought  seriously  of  following  Goethe  in  al- 
lowing Mignon  to  die.  and  thought  to  appease  the  Germans  by  a  second 
ending  in  which  Mignon  fell  dead  while  listening  to  Filena's  polacca.  A? 
this  polacca  is  sometimes  .sung.  Mignon's  death  would  seem  natural.  Tlie 
chief  Singers  on  Saturday  will  be  Mmes.  Glade  and  Salvi;  Messrs.  Hacke'.t 
and  Vanni-Marcoux;  Mr.  Cooper,  conductor.  The  opera  has  been  heard 
here  in  French,  Italian  and  English. 

Many  singers  have  appeared  as  Mignon  in  Boston:  Nilsson.  Lucca, 
fc^  Kellogg  (she  also  took  the  part  at  times  of  Philena).  Marie  Roze.  Paola- 
'^Marie.  Calve  (who  failed  In  Mechanics  building,  on  March  6,  1894,  when  shr^ 
took  the  part  for  the  first  time;  the  curtain  was  lowered,  but  raised  again; 
Nordics,  Scalchi.  De  Lucia  and  Plancon  were  in  the  cast),  Minnie  Hauk, 
Farrar,  Juliette  Cordon,  Le  Baron,  Lillian  Durell,  Emma  Juch.  Lablanche 
I  Davenport).  It  was  not  until  Nov.  19,  1879.  that  the  opera  was  sung  here 
ill  F.'cnch:  Mmes.  Paola-Marie,  Gregoire,  Angele;  Messrs.  Capoul  an^J 
Jouarr.. 

Among  the  Irrovs  who  took  the  part  of  Wilhelm  Meister  were  Lazzarini: 
Dc  Lucia,  Capoul.  T:iv.  Karl.  Mass. 

Philcnss  (o:-  Fclinas) :  Torr:rni,  Kellogg,  Nordica,  Bessie  Abbot, 
Van  Zandt,  Valle-:a. 

The  list  oJ  cr.sts  is  a  long  one. 

On  Saturday  night,  goad  old  "II  Trovatore":  Mmes.  Di  Leo  and  Vai; 
Gordon;  Messrs.  Marshall,  Fortnichi,  Lazzari;  Mr.  Moranzoni,  conductor. 


Jennj^ 


Jo,  fuH 


singers,  aanceis,  ,vMay  Aicoits  ow»-i> 

,curtalnro^upontl^dact^stagtag.  ^^^^  further  into  the  past 

iThe  settings  'were  architec^^^        ^  r^^^^        ^^^^^  might  warrant.  Meg, 
pressive  and  fuU  01  p^^- ^^^^^^  ^^^^         ^^^^  beloved,  household 

1  excellent  °f '  ^  to  sing  the  part,  figures  though  they  have  become,  seem 
Marsha  1,  annouij  resonant  tenor        almost  to  belong  to  another  world. 

,^r^re-islvely  and ^th timely  A  peasant,  quiet,  slow-moving  Victo- 
■  robustly  V*^^*^' ''with  temptation  ^i^n  world,  where  girls  wore  pantalettes, 
pathos;  his  siruBs  ^^^^^^^,^3  y^t  ^onsW^       tliat  "Christopher  Colum- 

were  more  ^^r^""  .^as  genuinely  bus"  was  an  indelicate  expression  and 

his  scene  ^J*.  ^'^X,  °  oordon  was  not  in  that  It  was  little  short  of  a  tragedy 
moving.  Miss  vai  ^^.^^  ^^^g  j^gi  to  cut  oft  one's  hair. 

,  her  best  1°™;  "^„„„  the  familiar  music  xhe  production  as  given  yesterday 
^trouble.  ^  tn  the  great  satisfac- captured  to  a  surprising  degree  the 

expansively  ^"  \jr  Baromeo  saw  flavor  of  the  Immortal,  half-autobiogia- 
'  Uon  of  her  auQienot.     ^-        p^j.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

well  as  t"e  ^  .  Dagon  was  equall  around  her  own  girlhood.  The  char- 
as  the  Hign^^'^'-"^,  ^  membcacters  even  looked  as  though  they  had 
excellent.  an  impressivel  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  the  book 

of  the  *"*'^Pv^'„.i„„  a,  fine  voice  -  and  much  of  the  oripiinaJ  speech  has. 
^all  Abimelech,  using  ^^^^  retained.  Meg.  tall,  fair  and  gent:/ 


uiK.ii..^"  of  zest  for  life 

lovable,  generous  tomboy  with  a  passion 
for  theatricals;  Beth,  mousy,  sweet  and 
self-sacrificing;  Amy,  with  her  golden 
ringlets,  her  passion  for  drawing,  hei 
love  of  long,  mispronounced  words, 
La^ie    full  of  mischief,  afI_ectlona_te 


sermons  irom  wiucii  iiv..<-  "-  yVely  Mrs.  March,  gracious  and 

Alcott's  books  are  quitejree.  seems^  and^  me^y ,  ^m^^^  ^  ^ 

and  faithful  Hannah,  muttermg  about 
"angels"  in  tippets  and  mittens.  -They 
were  all  there,  with  Mr.  March,  Aunt 
March  and  John  Brooke  thrown  in  for 
good  measure,  and  all  «c«'^,ed  the 
heartiest  welcome  from  the  youthful 
audience,  seemingly  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  "Little  Womeiv  to  have 
dUpensed  with  well  meant  explanations 
from  the  stage.  , 
In  the  present  dramatization,  it  Js 
the  earlier  events  of  the  storj'  that  arc 
sho,^  ^ginning  with  the  Christmas 
eve  when  the  four  girls  plan  presenU 
for  their  mother  and  rehearse  their 
play,  continuing  with  Christma^  day, 
when  they  give  up  their  breakfast  to 


?ul  S-ar^^oncerning  the  lUn^ss  of 
the  aSt  father.  Then  comes  tJ^ 
Jfclnirof  BetlL^er  ^^o^^y^^^:^ 
rn'i^nt'ofromance  between  Meg 
'"Thf  four  voung  actresses  who  played 

Their  roles  Gretchen  Shem^an  made  a 
tlve  and  arpi'0P"=>tc.  t-  ^- 


Xhie  Xtieatpe 


^^7  •/> 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


Mr.  Sidney  W.  Carroll  is  a  brave  as  well  as  a  gallant  man.  He  has 
i/Cen  dreamins  visions  of  the  "endless  procession"  of  beautiful  women  on 
the  London  stage.  "Since  my  return  from  America  I  have  been  peculiarly 
conscious  of  the  startling  number  of  really  beautiful  girls  sUU  to  be  found 
acting  on  our  English  stage  in  spite  of  all  that  Hollywood  has  done,  is 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  to  attract  them  from  our  shores."  And 
these  girls,  he  says,  combine  brains  with  beauty.  But  Mr.  Carroll  is  not 
so  courteous  towards  our  own  actresses. 

•"They  have  In  America  many  beautiful  women  actresses,  many  ex- 
quisitely pretty  girls,  many  talented,  homely  spinsters,  and  many  clever  but 
I  otherwise  unattractive  young  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  really 
ugly  and  highly-strung  female  stars  of  brilliancy,  whose  emotions  are 
sufBcient  substitute  for  good  works.  The  beautiful  and  pretty  ones  are,  as 
rule,  to  be  found  only  In  the  chorus,  in  the  dance  troupes,  in  the  groups 
of  figurantes,  or  in  burlesque  or  vaudevlUe.  The  premiere  roles  in  the 
States  are  usually  appropriated  by  the  intelligent,  regardless  of  any  qualifi- 
cations in  the  way  of  physical  fascination." 

What!  "Talented  homely  spinsters?"  It  was"  nice  of  Mr.  Carroll  to 
allow  them  talent. 

Even  at  a  safe  distance  Mr.  Carroll  does  not  call  the  American  actresses 
by  name;  but  at  home  he  is  more  daring.  Gladys  Cooper,  in  spite  of  "loving 
motherhood"  and  years  of  industry,  "a  perfect  example  of  the  picture  post- 
card beauty";  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  "even  more  elegantly  beautiful,  in  a 
divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair  fashion";  Madeleine  Carroll,  "combining 
in  her  physical  armory  all  the  gracious  weapons  of  both  Irish  and  French"; 
Isabel  Jeans,  "elegantly  and  aristocratically  alluring,  a  svelte  and  subtly 
exotic  beauty";  Gertrude  Lawrence,  "sinuous  and  lithe  as  the  leopard,  with 
some  soft  jungle  loveliness,  suggestive  of  lurking  feminine  danger";  Diana 
Wynyard  has  a  "clinging  beauty";  Jane  Baxter,  "a  perky  and  forward  minx 
of  infinite  charm'  ;  "I  could  sit  at  the  feet  of  Ann  Todd  and  watch  her 
facial  play  for  hours";  a  chiropedist  would  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
Ann's  feet;  Edna  Best,  "whose  wholesome  and  fragrant  daintiness  makes 
a  picture  fit  to  frame  In  one's  secret  sacred  portfolio  of  beauty";  and  so  on 
with  Yvonne,  Isobel,  Evelyn,  Lena  and  others.  Has  Mr.  Carroll,  excellent 
critic  Oi  plays,  gone  balmy  on  the  crumpet?  He  is  sane  enough  to  see 
danger  ahead.  "I  can  see  myself  being  unceremoniously  cut  dead  on  my 
next  meeting  with  some  fair  charmer  whose  name  at  this  moment  has 
unfortunately  eluded  my  memory."  Has  Mr.  Carroll  mislaid  his  indexed 
memorandum  book? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Your  review  in  today's  Herald  of  "It  Seems  Like  Yesterday,"  by  Russell 
Crouso,  and  especially  your  query,  "Are  there  matinee  idols  today?"  stirs 
me  to  offer  you  what  information  I  possess  on  the  subject. 

During  the  season  of  1928-29  I  was  a  member  of  Alice  Brady's  company 
ill  "A  Most  Immoral  Lady,"  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York.  Diagonally 
across  the  way  Bert  Lytell  was  appearing  in  "Brothers"  at  the  Forty-eighth 
Street  Theatre.  Never  once  during  a  season  that  lasted  from  November  till 
May  did  I  fail  to  see  as  I  emerged  from  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Cort 
Theatre  at  the  close  of  each  matinee  a  considerable  gathering  of  women 
and  young  girls  clustered  about  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Street  Theatre  waiting  on  Mr.  Lytell.  'When  he  appeared  there  would  be  a 
craning  of  necks  and  a  bustling  about.  Invariably  he  would  direct  his  steps 
toward  Fifth  avenue  at  a  leisurely  pace  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  hio  admirers  would  follow  suit  and  trail  him.  Some  fairly  at  his  heels. 
How  far  the  procession  would  continue  I  cannot  say,  although  amused  and 
intere";teQ  I  wasn't  interested  enough  to  join. 

'  Of  course  such  a  procession  always  attracted  the  attention  of  passersby. 
Hc}w«;'er,  Mr.  Lytell  seldom  changed  his  pace.  He  would  nonchalantly  swing 
his  walkmg-stick  and  tilt  his  chin  a  trifle  and  try  to  appear  as  oblivious  as 
possible  to  the  stares  of  the  multitude.  Occasionally  he  would  light  a  Murad, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  cigarette,  as  I  am  not  certain  what  brand  he  Indorsed 
that  season. 

As  to  how  Mr.  Lytell's  popularity  compared  with  that  of  matinee  idols 
of  an  earlier  day  I  have  no  knowledge.  However,  I  think  that  his  feminine 
draw  in  "Brothers"  was  augmented  considerably  by  the  success  he  enjoyed 
as  a  star  in  the  silent  movies.  Furthermore,  "Brothers'"  while  it  wSis  a 
Uioroughly  entertaining  and  enjoyable  melodrama  was  extremely  theatric 
and  just  the  sort  of  material  most  popular  on  the  screen. 

The  only  other  congregation  of  worshipful  adorers  I  personally  have 
seen  comparable  to  Mr.  Lytell's  idolaters  was  that  of  Jane  Cowl's  when  she 
played  in  "Romeo  &  Juliet."  Especially  the  first  season  of  the  production 
curing  its  run  at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1923.  After  the 
final  curtain  on  each  matinee  performance  there  was  always  a  large  gath- 
ciing  of  the  faithful,  men,  women  and  children,  waiting  to  watch  Miss  Cowl 
emerge,  flash  a  smile  or  waft  a  kiss  to  them  and  disappear  into  her  moto- 
car. 

It?  contrast  to  Mr.  Lytell's  following,  which  was  entirely  feminine,  the 
admirers  of  Rollo  Peters,  who  played  Romeo  to  Miss  Cowl's  JuUet,  consisted 
consiaerably  of  college  boys. 

V/hen  Miss  Cowl  some  seasons  later  achieved  equal  success  in  "The 
Koad  to  Rome,"  the  stage  door  gathering  was  not  so  numerous.  The  change 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  characters  she  portrayed 
Amytis,  with  her  complete  disregard  of  convention,  did  not  appeal  to  senti- 
mental women  and  innocent  pure-minded  girls  as  did  Juliet. 

Which  fact  brings  to  mind  a  story  related  to  me  during  the  run  of  "The 
Road  to  Rome"  in  Boston.  A  family  in  one  of  our  sedate  suburbs  had  long 
been  admirers  of  Miss  Cowl,  principally,  it  would  seem,  because  of  the  sweet 
and  pure  characters  she  had  always  unpcrsonated  all  the  way  from  Mary 
Turner  in  "Withm  the  Law"  to  Juliet.  Do  you  raise  an  eyebrow  when  1 
skip  lightly  over  Ellen  in  "Common  Clay"  and  Jeannme  in  "Lilac  Time'"' 
They  didn't  sin;  they  were  taken  advantage  of.  The  admiration  of  this 
family  for  the  actress  caused  them  to  hang  a  picture  of  her  In  their  home 
Then  along  came  Jane  in  "The  Road  to  Rome,"  after  a  year's  triumphant 
run  m  "New  York.  The  good  suburban  family  were  shocked  and  grieved  be- 
yond words  at  the  actions  of  Miss  Cowl  as  Amytis.  They  turned  dear  Jane's 
face  to  the  waU,  there  to  remain  presumably  until  Miss  Cowl  shall  returii 
to  Bo.ston  as  a  heroine  more  sinned  against  than  sinning 
Arlirgton,  Jan.  31,  1932.  LAURENCE  W.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  William  Seymour  writeTlrom  South  Duxbury  that  Mr  Crouse's 
statement  about  Henry  Montague  wearing  a  monocle  and  speaking  with  a 
lisp  is  incorrect,  and  that  his  photographs  could  not  have  been  seen  in 


•■■hop  windows  before  0(  i    6,  1874,  when"  he  niaa,  . 
WaUack.s  as  Tom  Gilroy  in  "Partners  for  Life."    But  Mr  ae  nour 
graphs  cf  popular  English  actors  and  actresses,  with  English  society  beaui 
were  shov^-n  In  New  York's  shop  T^^ndows  before  these  actors  and  actresses 
came  to  this  country.   Mr.  Seymour,  who  knew  Montague  well  and  was  at 
his  bedside  just  before  his  death  at  San  Francisco  in  1878  savs  that  a<i 
S*>»'^ehran,  '  Montague  did  wear' a  monocle  as 

part  of  the  character. 

"Mr.  Crouse  does  not  mention"  (among  matinee  idols*  "Charles  R 

Thome,  Jr.,  and  McKee  Rankin,  and  a  season  or  two  later  there  came 

James  O'Neill-like  Young  Lochinvar-out  of  the  west'-and  there  have 

never  been  three  handsomer  actors  on  the  stage.  I  write  of  them  familiarly 

because  I  wa^  familiar  with  them,  they  were  dear  personal  friends  of  mine 

luharies  Coghlan  (another  matinee  idol)  wore  a  monocle  in  private  but 

°M  "'t  ^^^F-  ^  "^"^  ^°  ^^'^  ^^"^  «^  Ocorge  Jordan,  Wi'lUam 
Wheatley,  Frank  Mayo  or  Edwin  Adams,  all  of  whom  had  their  day  " 


CONCERTS  OF  TH.-;:  WEEK 

;Sunday:  Symphony  Hall,  3:15  P  M 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  violinist.  See  sos^i  ii 
notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3:15  P.  M.  PeopJr's 
Symphony      orchestra.  Thompson 
Stone,    conductor.     Francke,  Sym- 
phony, D  minor;  Mozart,  Concerto 
C  major,  for  piano  and  orch^sira  , 
Hosmer.  Ethiopian  Rhap.sody.  Lain 
Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'ys.  '  Margaret ' 
Macdonald,  pianist.  i 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museun'  I 
2  P.  M.    Mae  Taylor,  soprano,  Ralph  i 
Johnson,  pianist.    The  program  will 
comprise  Wldor  s  Suite  op.  34  .md  ' 
Gaubert's  second  sonata  for  ilut°- 
songs  by  Sibella,  Saint-Saens,  Eane- 
dict,  Coates,  Heard,  Woodman. 

Boston  Public  Library.  3:30  P.  M 
Readings  from  poems  by  Nancy  B-.rd 
Turner,  with  musical  interpretations 
by  Alice  W.  Eldridge,  pianist-coir.- 
poser,  and  Margery  Foster,  cont;alt<->. 
Miss  Turner,  reader.  8  P.  M.,  Choral 
Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Federat- 
ed Women's  Clubs. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15  P 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  People'^ 
symphony  orchestra  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Jordan  hall.  Thomp- 
son Stone  conducted.  The  program  was: 
Franck,  symphony  in  D  minor;  Mozart, 
concerto  in  C  major  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra;  Bach,  aria  from  "Suite  in 
D";  Lalo,  overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

The  Mozart  piano  concerto  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Prank  MacDonaW,  con- 
cert master  of  the  People's  symphony 
orchestra,  with  his  daughter,  Margaret 
MacDonald,  at  the  piano.  The  familiar 
Mozart  piano  concertos  are  usually 
played  nowadays  in  a  style  which  is 
thought  of  as  Mozartian  because,  in 
turn,  this  style  has  become  attached 
dfetinctiveiy  to  his  works  as  above 
others.  It  is  one  which  suggests,  at 
least,  the  clavier  instrument  for  which 
Mozart  wrote,  and  is  resultlngly  crystal- 
line in  clearness  and  brittle  in  tone; 
such  is  the  method  of  brilliant  virtu- 
osity. Miss  MacDonald  would  have 
none  of  it  to  excess,  nor  would  she  even 
fulfill  present  generalized  standards. 
The  piano  slie  treated  within  its  own 
right,  and  she  proceeded  to  play  It  in 
a  manner  which  revealed,  first  of  all, 
M.     Evelvn  Borofsky.  piani^i.  ^musical  intelligence  and  training  norm- 

>oid  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M.  Vii'-  a^V  unfittmg  to  a  pianist  of  her  tender 
gir  lia  Warren,  soprano;  Florence  L-.vy,  years,  secondly  proficiency  of  technique 
acf  -omoanist  |Which  is  an  Indispensable  Implement 

Tues.tiav   Symphony  Hall,  3  P.  U.  Eos-  for  the  production  of  countless  little 
toii>  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koukk-  [tiuances,  shadings,  and  other  expressive 
vit'ijky.  conductor.  See  special  no'Scc 
Wtdihesday:  Hotel  Statler 

n/r 


ballroom,  U 

A.  iM.  Mornins  musical  in  aid  o:  tho 
Bo^:ton  School  of  Occupational 
Th-M-apy.  John  Charles  Thomas,  0;u:- 
torfe:  Lester  Hodges,  pianist.  Soug.s: 
Toj-elli,  Tu  lo  sai.  Arne-Endicott,  Air 
frc/m  "Comus."  Bungert.  Der  Sandt- 
rat!:ger.  Brahms,  Der  Schmied.  Marx, 
Der  Ton   Piano:  Bach-Szanto,  Pre- 


levices  wherein  musical  sensibility 
i;uides  technical  equipment,  thirdly,  a 
Method  of  playing,  whether  hers  or  her 
:eacher's  or  both,  intimating  that  of  a 
■jondon  school,  whereby  unobstructed 
md  effortless  fluency  appears  to  be  the 
irst  goal.  Consequently,  the  execution 
)f  this  concerto  yesterday  was  smooth,  \ 
.lowing,  airy,  delicately  phrased,  lightly  j 
;inte<l.    It  was  not  a  crisp,  fragile  per- 


ludle  G  minor  Sauer,  Music  Box.  Defforniance;  it  was  misty,  ethereal,  moving 
Pa  ha  Ritual'  Fire  Dance.  Songs:  m  gradations,  never  in  blocks. 
Wi  Sor  Contemplation,  Augusta  Mr.  Stone's  reading  of  the  Franck  D 
Hcflmes  Au  Pays  Mozart,  Serenade]  minor  symphony  was  inconstant  and  in- 
fro  m  "Don  Giovanni."  Bizet.  O  Nadir.!  consistent.  The  first  movement  pro- 
Hutchinson,  The  Old  Soldier.  Ern-  gressed  with  admirable  precision,  in  a 
Charles    Clouds.  Jacques  Wolfe  •  thoroughly    romantic    manner.  The 


V. 

est 
I  Sa- 
Ja( 
'  Prida 
Bo; 
Ko. 

not]  jice. 

Satu:  (day:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M 
R?  petition    of    Friday's  symphonj 

'■n;  icert. 


lormen.  Arensky  -  Koshetz,  Waltz 
ques  Wolfe,  Gwine  to  Hebb'n, 
v:    Symphony  hall,   2:30  P,  M 
■ton    Symphony    Orchestra.  Drl 
xssevitzky,  conductor.  See  specia 


CONCERT  NOTES 

The  concert  scheduled  by  the  Choral 
Socielv  of  the  Massachusetts  Federated 
women's  CIub<;  In  the  lecture  hall  ol 
llw  Boston  Public  Librsn-  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  '27,  has  been  moved  for- 
ward to  Feb.  7.  at  8  P.  M.,  taking  the 


beauty  of  Fi-anck's  themes,  with  that 
yearning  appeal  distinctly  characteristic 
of  him  alone,  was  recorded  fully  by 
vibrant  strings  and  mellow  winds.  The 
second  movement  is  a  more  difficult  test 
to  meet.  Yesterday  It  was  not  met 
entirely  satisfactorily,  especially  during 
the  bars  of  plucked  strings.  But  what 
is  more  regrettable,  the  reading  was  too 
imimaginative  to  bring  to  bloom  the 
beauties  of  this  movement.  The  fine 
'  tracery  of  the  violins  about  the  main 
theme  seemed  to  wear  through  at  frail 
spots  and  grow  ragged  at  others.  The 
theme,  appearing  at  intervals  among 
different  wind  instruments  (ceitainly 
these  passages  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  symphony)    lost  its 


nlarP  of  the  previously  scheduled  con- :  appeal  usually  gained  through  dlstinc- 
piace  tr„ini<;<-  Rus^ell-Fereusson,  tions  in  timbre   because  it  was  too 

cert  by  Mrs^  Helo ise  Rus.eu  rergu.  prosaically  and  ineffectively  played.  The 
5yU?.h  has  bem  canceiie^.  -      jia^t  movement,  however,  regained  the 

The  Hebrew  Teachers  College  an-  ardor  present  In  the  first,  and  showed 
rounces  for  night  Feb.  28,  at  Temple  off  both  the  capacities  of  the  orchestra 
Auditorium,  a  concert  of  traditional  and  and  the  sound  musical  Judgment  of  the 
■modern  Jewish  compositions,  given  by  conductor. 

the  following  artists,  Richard  Burgin,  Bach's  aria  and  Lalo's  overture  were 
the  Lamson-Webster-Goldstein  Trio  for  some  reason  coupled  to  constitute 
(piano.  Carl  Lamson;  'cello.  Carl  Web-  the  very  short  second  part  of  the  pro- 
ster:  violin,  Herman  Golstein)   Fania  gram. 

Lurie  and  Henry  Gideon.  The  program  The  program  for  Simday,  Feb.  21,  is: 
will  comorise  Palestinian  music:  songs  Braiims,  symphony  in  D  minor.  No,  2; 
in  costume  by  Fania  Lurie,  music  by  Philip  James,  overture  on  Olden  style 
Rubinstein:  Achron  and  Milhaud.  The  on  French  Noels;  Guilmant,  concerto  in 
concert  will  be  imder  the  direction  of  D  minor  for  organ  and  orchestra.  Mile. 
Herman  Goldstein.  Renee  Nizan  will  be  assisting  artist. 

The  college  of  music  of  Boston  Uni-  J-  H.  F. 

versity  offers  the  public  a  free  concert 

of  chamber  music  to  be  given  in  Jacob  _,  ZiMBAtlST 

Sleeper  hall.  688  Bolston  street,  Friday,  ,  Efrem  Zimbalist  gave  a  viohn  recital 
Feb.  12,  1932,  at  8:15  P.  M.  by  the  Hoff-f["  S.vmphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
man  quartet,  assisted  by  Victor  Polatz-  oefore  an  audience  which  made  up  gr:i- 
chek,    claririet,    and    Alfred    DeVoto,!  ci;ously  in  responsive  enthusiasm  for 

what  it  lacked  in  numbers.  With 
the  assistance,  where  needed,  of  Thco- 


piano.     The  program  is  as  follows: 

Beethoven,    Quartet,    op,    18,    No.    6:,  ^       «  .  ,    ,  .    ,  , 

liadov,  Fuga;   Franck,  Scherzo  froml  ^^'l^  Saidenberg,  an  a^^^ 

[Quartet:  Smetana.  Largo  Kusten\iu 
!  from  Quartet;  Prokofteff.  Overture  or 


and  sympathetic  accompanist,  he  per- 
I  formed  the  following  program:  Bach, 
, ..  J  Concerto  in  E  major:  Paganini.  Conccr- 
,  Yiddish  Themes,  for  clarmet,  stimg|  j,  niajor;  Bach,  Partita- II  (AUe- 
Icichestra,  and  piano,  op.  34;  Mozart,"  ^_ 
\  ( larinet  quintet.  fmande,    Courante,  Sarabande, 

Admission  is  by  free  ticket  obtainable  1  chaconne) ;  Paganini-Vogrich,  Trois 
upon  application  at  the  office  of  t ne  j  jj^jrceaux  caracterisiques  (Chevalier 
College  of  Music,  178  Newbury  street,  Mousquetaiio,  Danse  des  ombres,  Dans 
Boston.  les  bois) ;  Paganini,  Moto  perpctuo. 

This  curious  idea  of  pairing  Bach 
with  Paganini  resulted  in  a  weighty 
I  program  in  which  there  were  som 
tedious  moments,  contributed  in  abo 
i  equal  proportions  by  the  German  a 


.•);s 


Pacanini's  supemciai  ;uiu 
-certo.musicaUy  empty  and 
i     provided  opportunities 
V  bnUiaut  bravura  performance  which 
■  r  zuXlist,  playing  it  with  misplaced 
;brletv   did  not  seize.  Bach's  second 
Partita  for  solo  violin,  earnestly  dull  ex- 
^nt  for  its  Glgue  and  its  famous  Cha- 
^.'nne'mihrh'ave  seemed  a ^-^^^  ^«ss 

;4^?e^/a^nnfsaVl^at.^^^d|^^t 
■.r^h^a^nngtseur^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


nfHf  to'Mlss  Eburne,  as  theTl 
la  .:         iNokeeper  and  almoner,  the  ^ale  and  wim 

story  assumes  a  certain  polish  which  „_,nmical  exposure,  he  doubtless  t^;"- 
gives  It  value  as  light  enbertalnment  ,°  '  ^„^y,  mccedure  legal  and  war- 
greater  perhaps  than  It  deserves.  Miss  sidered  such  '  .  ^up. 
Shannon,  as  pretty  as  ever,  ha^  little  ranted  by  the  laws  of  demand  ana  sup 
to  do,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  erstwhile  "Bud-  „iy  Last  evening,  there  seemed  pieniy 
dy,"  is  scarcely  more  consequential.  -  ■  • 
W.  K.  G. 


ply.    Last  evening,  there  seemed  plenty  ] 

"^T^'h^^e  vanities,  like  Mrs.  Ziegfe'd's  i 
iii^.-ii.    >o   came  oat- 


4.  Bcroen  dr-^m.-i  ad.aptcd  by  Dorotliy,  How, 
-11  from  the  Mory  by         Chanrfor:  dn-^^^^^^ 
|.v  Howard  Hiccin  and  prpscntcd  bs  COJ»' 
\-\n  with  the  following  cast.  o'Brl« 

\TcA^conne"itsen  deceived  a  nervov^  ^T^fS"^"  ;-:::::-T^!i?v 

crMv   Individual   interpretation   that  ]  p.syKnp   ,V,V....  ..  Bradley  im 

nt  t  new  liiterest,  though  It  sufleredi^,.;,/!^^^'^;"  ;;;;;^  Mor.an  Waii; 

oJjUnally,  from,  the  ^is  -Uons   o^  - 


rhe^re^•Te^cti[^"  speri?^s"s^f. 
the  lormci,  .^1^  sU- 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON  former,  speci,«n;.c,  oh-^--         y  .,■ 

The  Final  Edition"  f^l^^  drapc-s,  delicate  gauzes,  and  sU- 

"     ■■    vered    trappings;    slapstick    wit  anu 

oace   Mr.  Carrolf  provides  a  two  and  ^ 
nnP-half  hours'  exhiibtion  which  may 
if  it  does  not  elevate  its  spec- 

■■rvhc  rpiestial  Bodies,    or    T.ne  uui 
.:  t Jin  of  Dreams,"  followed  by  ■•Goddesses 
of  inspiration.-^each  Revealing. the  fem_ 

Dhrase.  ana  scicmi-jf  f,,ii  ;iicwat><iHCi   -.  -  ^    l.   inine  form  in  interludes  for 

^?en  in  tJie  fast  movement.  ^  full  '  ,  joH^^,  but  "The  Front   lure»e>.ts     T^ere^  ^^^^^ 

broad  and  smooth;    he  diffe^^^^^^^  ..^^^   St„  j^al"    ^ome       jestmg  W      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^3 

In'ore^tac  s?.^  '^t^ta^ wftK^ic?!  i^^Hle^  conclusively  that  this  sort  of   ttrout'oTsealon?    The-  are^  her 
marked  the  rhythm  of  the  la.  er^  ^^^^^  ^  interesting  wi  h-   interstices  in  o  which  sM 

Wv'to^^efsanfSeLx'c1-L  departing  too  drastically  from  the  ^'J^  low^  com  d^n^na^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
f"  lr\.t^L«'in?o  whteh  Max  VogrichLt,.   now  comes  "The  Final  Edition, J  ^^^^^^^J,    of    Hghted    cigar  end^ 


aching  earnestness  the  young 
ion  Inffor  something  outside  he^^^ 
marriage  and  -^"Pf^rwoodleys  Ufc. 
havoc  she  had  'w?r/«=d  Francis 
AS   the    dogm^^A^^a'S^^perity  that 
Compton  played  ^Jth  a  dij  a^  ^.^^^ 

suited  the  PaV^^^^'^''^  the  attractive 
of  Joseph  Gotten    and    tne    a  ^^^^ 

father.   ^ 


FINE  ARTS 


SmwhV'Tli4t.inv^^^^^^ 

mit  themselves  m  their  attempt  to  play,    ^j^j^^^  ^^ybt,  "The  Frant  Page" 
its  chords                          profoundly!  started  something.  Thanks  to  first  class 
E^^or  «X;rto  was  worthier  feting  ^nd  direction,  that  swift-moving 
material.  After  some  slight  Preliminary  established  the  newspaper  story 

uncertainty  Mr.  Zlmbalis^  the  most  popular  standbys  of 

ra?S"of  Se^  S-s^ve'^^^^^^^  filnxs.    There  wore,  of  course 

XaJe  and  serenity  of  mood  His  tone,  newspaper  stories  before,  and  there  will 
^ven  in  tlie  fast  inovemeiite.  ^  full)  ^o  follow,  but  "The  Front 

broad  and  smooth;    he  dlfierenuaieu ^   ^^^^^  _. 


A  silent  screen  drama  a^aivled  from  the 
Sohiit'  •   produced   in   In.-   i'^',  ,th<ir- 

r^iv-i'-Cf  z.rs^r:^^s.  "^^.^v^eiitcd  \ 

with  ihe  tollowing  cast:  ..^^  Kortner  , 

nr.   Karoff   >iarlene  Dietri.  h 

Sla.<iha   t:„o  Heiinir- 

HeiHV  I>Blanc  o^ar  Simnis 

Charles  If hl.mc   j,,.,,,^  RMhar.' 

Their  Mother   ^j,^,   Killin;;' ^ 

S;'his-dau.hter:::::::::Eduh  Edwan,. 

NOW  is  the  chance  for  all  admirers  of 
Marlene  Dietrich  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  if  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  her  in  "Three  Loves,, 
a  silent  film  made  in  Germany  before 
the  days  of  "The  Blue  Angel."  It  J'as 
released  in  New  York  before  her  talk- 


«f       p-Jefsa^ SeL^^T-  U  Skirting  t^  d/astically  from  the   tWe  low  '^o^.^^l^f^nny'^T.^i^^  \  ^^^^^  th;7e;i;;ers-the 

feel^i^prni^'e^^^  ^ra^iX --7^ oVd«  ™ 

Mr  limbafet  was  enabled  to  display  a  ^ore  fast  entertainment.   It  is  a  lively^,  ^^^^^^^       visage  but_ ludicrous 

.i,„"™4„o-iii<rht(.rveinof  sparkling  \'rtu-  F,.„,,pnfiT, 


rkciui-"".3uv»*  i  •      -  HI      There  are  oua  moiiiciiu>  T  j- 

osU^of  huLor.  and  »^^'^J^„^J^  '^l  ,flair,  without  making  too  great  a  pre-   acrobatic  dancers  in  e^enin    c^^  ^^^^ 
»r^°«e?ai^r^r  sSctfa    ence'to  accuracy.    Pat  O'Brier,  -h^l  or  for  Vivian  Fay,  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
Srac4  of  ttie  Danes  des  ombr^,  and       ^^^^^  ^  j^ore  newspaper  pictures 
t^rSunds  of  sylvan  revelry  and  bird-  ^  remembered  ofmand.  is 

song  (if  this  be  the  right  interpreta-  job— slammiiig  down 
Uon)  of  Dans  les  bois  hi5  V^y^S^^J^^_^^l_^^^„°t%.^  t.hrowine  telephones 


s-  t-^f?.- 'f-^-...          they  are  aomg. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"This  Reckless  Age" 

A  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Joseph 
L.  Manckwicz    from  ^thc    play    by  Lewis 
Beaih    entitled      -The  Goose  Hanes  HiBh  . 
idirect«l  bv  Frank  Tuttlc  and  presented  by 
Paramonni  with  the  lollowin?  cast: 

Donald  Ineals  J^At''*  ^  ^nnSoH 

1  Bradley  Ingals  S*'*''"'^=iS?,n^n 

iMarv  Bnrke   Pe^gy  Shannon 

I  GoUath  Whitney,  .  Charles  Rug^Jes 

r  ni«  Ineal'i   Frances  Uee 

fei  ¥neai8.   ■'^•'fX%huvnl 

•Rhnria  .   Maitde  Ecu  ne 

MaVtbew  Bassett David  Landau 

I  p=ter  Bell   Reginald  Barlow 

clssandra  Phelps  .*  Mary  Carlis  e 

Pie-  van  Dvke  Allen  Vincent 

John  Burke  ..........  .  -George  Pearce 

I  S??pladder  Sihiitz.   •  ■  ■  G'-arfv  Si'Uon 

!  Monk  Turner  Harry  Temp^cton 


rious  aoouc  wnai  wcy  ^^^^-o- 
The  plot,  which  reads  like  many  a 
front-page  tabloid  yarn,  concerns  itself 
with  the  detection  and  capture  of  Sid 
Malvern,  racketeer,  who  murdered  Po-- 
lice  Commissioner  Conroy  and  stole  in- 
criminating evidence  from  h^  ^  f^, 
Anne  Woodman,  reporter  on  the  Buue- 
Un,  is  fired  by  City  Editor  Bradshaw 
because  she  fell  down  on  a  story.  10 
prove  her  value,  she  it  Is  who  discovers 
the  facts  of  the  missing  papers  and  the 
disguise  employed  by  Malvern  to  en- 
ter the  Conroy  home.  .  Leariung  that 
Malvern,  on  the  advice  of  his  crooked 
lawyer.  Selby,  is  out  of  town  she  follows 
.Grady  Sutton  I  him.  Strikes  up  an  acquaintance  and 

...onk  Turner.  Harry  Templcton     j^^g  y^y  purloining  the  claim  CheCK  lor 

iVaUhwaite  ..   Leonard  Carey  enas^W^V   ^^^^^^^^^  j^ffc  by  Malvem 

Paramount  has  redecked  an  old  silent  .^^  ^  railroad  check  room.  How  she  is 
picture  and  a  still  older  stage  play,  found  out.  how  her  own  QUick  wits. 
.Ti^r,  ifc  tnikinp  ver.<:ion  a  noteworthy  which  at  certain  m( 


acrobatic  dancers  of  rare 

or  for  Vivian  Fay.  a  toe  dancer  01  i»i 
pndurance-  or  the  Collettc  Sisters,  like- 

n^i-^T  U^k^s  or  ft  roars,  but  seldom 
l?[ains  melody.°'The  one  excePUon  is 

U°o"^"G^^m|ht.*'lweeSr  y'l 
stui  has^a'^mfor'ting  lilt  in  Us  refr^m. 


given  its  talking  version  a  noteworthy 
cast,  and  motmted  the  rostrum  grandly 
to  preach  once  again  the  trite  homily 
that  youngsters  of  the  present  age  may 
be  abominable  brats  when  at  play,  but 
come  through  like  little  majors  when 
the  parental  call  for  aid  15  sounded. 
According  to  the  present  scenario,  these 
children  are  less  reckless  than  thought- 
less. Their  manners  are  atrocious,  their 
sins  countless,  but  they  repent  easily, 
and  as  easily  and  graciously*  are  for- 
given. The  parents,  for  their  part,  are 
convinced  in  the  end  that  it  Is  they 
and  not  their  delinquent  offspring  who 
have  been  selfish.  It  is  a  pleasant  bs- 
lief  to  hold.  Whether  it  always  works 
out  that  way  is  a  matter  for  sceptical 
conjecture. 

In  the  play  Ingals  senior  was  a  politi- 
cal employe  who,  after  many  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  his  three  children,  lost  his 
job.  Now  he  is  a  mining  expert,  with 
only  two  children,  but  two  is  enough 
in  this  instance.  The  girl  is  goadingly 
mischievous  and  neglectful  of  her  par- 
ents; the  boy  is  bsnt  on  marriage  to  a 
shopkeeper's  daughter,  though  he  knows 
his  father  and  mother  are  set  on  his 
completion  of  collegiate  courses.  They 
arrive  home  the  day  before  Christmas, 
'  ith  wild  companions  tn  one  instance 
nd  a  fiancee  in  the  other,  and  at  once 
blunge  into  their  own  forms  of  holiday 
iversion,  mostly  of  a  very  stupid  sort. 
:  hey  ignore  the  timidly  proffered  affec- 
tions of  their  parents,   wound  them 
heartlessly.    Yet,   when  Papa  Ingals, 
through  the  machinations  of  a  crooked 
employer,  is  caught  in  a  situation  which 
threatens  his  reputation  and  requires 
every  cent  he  can  raise,  it  is  not  his 
-Ad  friends,  but  the  young  folks,  who 
rescue  him. 

Ill  the  hands  of  less  competent  play- 
ers this  would  be  a  tri\'ial  picture  at 
best.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  Miss 
Starr  as  the  indulgent  if  anxiotxs  par- 
ents; to  Miss  Dee,  as  the  daughter  who 
with  all  her  hoydenish  propensities  has 
a  discerning  heart  and  a  keen  mind;  to 
Mr.  Ruggles,  as  her  godfather,  hiding 
:i     fnnrhie"  for  her  under  a  mantle  of 


found  out.  how  ner  own  qu»i-«.  ""2" 
which  at  certain  moments  seemed  to 
desert  her,  discover  a  way  to  tell  Brad- 
shaw what  is  happening,  and  how  th^ 
latter,  by  means  of  a  somnolent  c,ai«efa.- 
man  and  more  quick  thinking,  saves 
her.  and  confounds  the  criminals,  need 
not  be  detailed  here. 

Pat  O'Brien,  still  playing  in  his 
breezy,  noisy  and  amusing  fashion,  does 
well  enough  as  Bradshaw.  and  Mae 
Clarke  is  unusually  well  cast  as  the  en- 
terprising Anne.  James  Donlan,  as  thft 
sleepy  nhotographer;  Bradley  Page,  as 
the  flashy  Malvern,  and  Wallace  Clark, 
as  Conroy,  are  all  good.  The  settings 
are  suitable  and  the  direction  of  How- 
ard Higgin  brisk. 

On  the  stage,  the  main  attraction  is 
Horace  Heidt,  talented  orchestra  leader, 
and  his  versatile  band,  the  Californians. 

E.  L.  H. 


COLONIAL 
Earl  Carrol  Vanities 

by  Eddie  Welch  and  Eueene  °h„,: 

s^;?iri,y^E^?.i^r|;7';;^^i&i;- 
^^^j^^^^^^z  agj  <^>-^„r 

principals:     Herb         hams.  "|V 
|^;i?.&ai?:^V^e  Wef-J.^  ^^ 

Vivian  Fav.  DeBon  Blunier.  Charles  Rudd.i 
and   his    Vanities  Band; 

Mr.  Carroll,  who  glorifies  burlesque  as 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  glorifies  the  American  girl,  ; 

 t™+i,^,,o   nocpantrv   to  ' 


COPLEY 
"Young  Woodley" 

A  p,ay  in  three  -'^  ^J,,'[r''9",i.)eT  TltTaTre: 
first  P'e9f"«C,'l tljV^  w'th  Gl?nn  Hunter 
Boston,  on  Oct.  -^^  '-.-''.hp  Icadini  roles:  on 
-"-^  H?%.^''^"t"^^as  on^red'al  th"  Belmont 

pals:  and  on  Feh  JS  I'^-'l'  Hundred 
r-lTi^';  od';,;;.\l'^U=V\'fev=^^,i^^Jt  t  Copley 
Theatre  TJUh  the  followm?  east.  3^,, 

fope  .tosenh  Cotien 

"Vinmic  Shepperd  Ptrudwick 

Milner  .Glenn  Hunter 

Woodley    Aniv  Looniis 

Laura  Simmons  Vi-'ancis'  Comnlon 

Simmons   hporcina  Spelvin 

Parlormaid  "   Mdrich  Bowker 

Mr  Woodley   

••Young  Woodley,"  revived  last  evenmg 
by  the  Copley  Players  with  Glenn 
Hunter  in  his  original  part,  has  had  a 
curious  history.  First  given  in  Boston, 
nearly  seven  years  ago,  it  was  coldly  re- 
ceived 'Taken  to  New  York  a  few  weeks 
later,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  successes 
of  the  season,  artistically  and  -^financi- 
allv  though  manv  there  were  who  mis- 
took tragicomedy  of  adolescent  love  1 
for  something  highly  comic.  In  Eng- 
land the  Lord  Chamberlain  refused  to 
ilkw  thl  play  to  be  given  pubhcly  on 
thelround  that  it  was  a  malicious  mis- 
eprfsentation  of  life  in        >«h  ^c^^^^^^ 

and  this,  in  spite  °f /'^e  „f*<=Uehshman 
Von  ■nrntpn  himself  an  ijjigiisnniuii 
;  young°enough  to  have  vivid  collections 
of  his  schooldays,  had  wTitten  it  in  no 
'.such  spirit.  After  three  years  it  \vas 
It  last*^  produced,  semi-professionally, 
and  duplicated  its  American  success. 

■Thp  lapse  of  vears  since  the  original 
nr?sentS  seems  to  have  aged  the 
play  but  little.  Thanks  to  the  api^ealing 
youthfulness  of  Glenn  Hunter  aad  the 
satisfactory  understanding  displaved  bj^ 
the  rest  of  the  cast,  "Young  Woodle> 
selmed  last  evenmg  as  courageous,  a 
honest  and  as  touching  as  it  did  se\en 
vears  ago.  John  Van  Druten  unocr- 
starids  the  adolescent  mind,  hence  his 
,stanas  ,^rnlpxities  over 


^^N^t^lirally,  the  ^ elty  °f  «ie  P^^^^^^^^ 
tion  centres  in  Marltne  Dietm     a^^  ^ 

'Tfnt  'knz  Kortner  who'  gives  the  , 
^^^t^lriS  ^rformance  Partict.^^^^^ 
interest  .  attaches    to  her  w  orK  | 
since  this  IS  the  that 

'"fl-o'i^sirnberg  A  shade  young- 
of  Josef  von  S^rnoerp  ^ 

er.  a  shade  less  wo."i    .^tainly  le^s 
more  responsive  ^  ^"^.."".er^  large 
wraithlike  in  appearance,  ejcsa^  6 
„  usual,  face  rounded  and  more  an 
mated-tliese  are^^;;ng  the^unp 
sions  gleaned  fi cm  ner  -wi 
■Three  Loves"    Also  It^  ^,nder 

eWlSb^g-s-Vtd^-^^^^^ 

haps  a  rr-'^fl  rang'^  affair  rather 
The  plot  is  a  ^'ranje  an  ^^^^^ 

fatPli.-itic  in  ^^^^fi^Sc  on  his  hon- 
Prencnman  Henri  1^ 

eymoon  with  the  "-'"s  woman  aboard 
ployer.  ^ees  a  mistmous  wo  _ 

t^^L"Sel^°rsl^^herfromhe^om^ 
'nous  travelling  compamon  Dr^K^^ 

Deserting  hLs  hnde.  rv  "  ^^^^ 
woman,  Stasha    and  Karon  a  ^^^^^ 
hotel,  tries  to  take  Stasha  aw  ^_ 
balks  the  attempt  and  P 
Blanc  learns  that  he  ano^,^^  s^^3i^^.,; 
fugitives,  fo  Karon^  The  pohce, 

husband  ,^J.'th  her  coiu. 
overtake  the  cnminajs,  ju.t 
out  in  a  fa-^^"°"„?*  he  closing  scene 
r^l'^LeSc    numb^-^'^  «''^'- 
The  photography  o.  in^  t- 

frequently  ou  of  the  o  dm«»- jj^t.i„e 
tic  and  striking  Pait^ciua 

is  the  frenzied  j^^,^  attempt 

in  the  course  o  w^ich  bta  ^.^^ 
to  escape  is  thwartea-  ^. 
ner's. work  that  Ua^e-  j, 
pression.     A  thicKsti,  ^  j^j^ 

smooth-shaven  an<i  at  the  same 

dress,  he  bectanes  a  man  «  ^^^^ 
time  sinister  a^d  <jartc^  u  ^^^^^ 

in  his  brain,  dr';'"?.^  from  the  woman 
brief  happiness  he  call  irom 

^^^''^'f.^'han^ng  e^^^^^^  'I 
rors_  his  cha",in»  Henning,  a 


uruien   lumci-     ■   changing   leeims^  -  ^ 

mind,  hence  his  [  rors   his  ^J}^P.^^^_  unr  Henning.  at 


portrayal  01  s^"""'""-'  r-fT—  neither!  times  oaaiy  n.^^  V^„T„nc 
f^!>\U'r^^ihkrTh:;'  ge°ntle. "poetic    is  satisfactory  as  LeBlanc. 

[dSic    woodley    ^he   seron^^\^^^   1 

sneering  Vinmg,  the  nfrm^i"  P'^^rom 
Aiiieer  are  all  portraits  drawn  irom 
me'not  charactei^s  arbitrarily  conceu;ed 
to    prove    a    complicated  _thesis^.  Last 


ivu.  \-/aiiuii,  wiiv^  (J."   ■  ,    to    Drove    a    conip"^;"'^"  v»..-"-~.   — - 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  glorifies  the  American  girl,  |  audience  was  mclined  to  treat 

brought  his  pretentious  pageantry  ^o  the  w'hole  play  iip  to  the  fin^^^^^ 
Boston  last  evening  with  a  fanfare  o^  ]  a  continuous  s^b^ectj^^^^^^ 
blatant  bra.s.    It  Is  to  be  suspected^  l^not^ta^^,^ 

that  Mr.  Carroll,  cognizant  of  a  censoi-      ^^-^^^ly   Roger  Woodley  an  18-year 
Ship  Which  never  sleeps  though     °ften  old  Enghsh  sch^^^^^  -fd"J= 
slii«.  took  mea-sures  mortifying  to  his  1  Swinburne^  and  ^rumg^^_ 
artistic  srtise  but  calculated  to  forefend  ,  ^j,^  pompoiis  house-master  Sim- 
the  finger  of  disapproval.   In  brief,  Mr.  Pn^^ns  finds  them  kissing,  the  firot  ki^ 
 1,  „io,npri  ,m  his  Show,  to  a  ccr-  too,  and  storms  v'Oientiy  o\er 


tne  nnge4  ui  uidn/t^. « •  — 
Carroll  cleaned  up  his  show,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  If  he  left  in  a  generous 
amount  of  suggestive  quips  in  the 
pseudo-satirical  sketches,  or  if  he  per- 
mitted his  two-score  specimens  of  fc- 
made  pulchritude  to  pose,  prance,  un- 


mons  nnas  tnem  ""'^"Xr  -  in^i 

too,  and  storms  violently  over  his  iMt 
dignity,  threatening  to  have  Woodley 
dilmi^ed.  Laura,  who  loves  the  boy, 
KrevenU  this,  but  later  on,  ragged  bc- 
vond  endurance  by  Vining.  Woodley  at- 
tacks him  with  a  knife  and  is  expelled. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Tristan  und  Isolde" 

■•Tristan  und  i-"';'^v;/n""'«;si''""ch.cJd 
th.'ce  acts  b.v  Ku^hard  ^\»^,"„;,„.S.^fKr. ;  per- 
hv  Hans  vo  l  ouera  House  l.i.*t  e^  e- 

;Z"."bv"U^  Vh^ca'-,;'  t^'vtrot^ra  Con.Pan>. 
with  the  lo^lowme  cast-         ^^^^^  Althouse 

Tristan    .  .FVida  L>  idi  r 

Isolde.  ■.'Mane  01sii;«>ka 

Brantaene    Alexander  Kipnis 

E:^^":.  -Hans  Hemu^m^I^.-en 

A  Shepherd   Giuieppc  ^  a.v 

A  Sailor    Antonio  >'>eoli'-» 

•V  Helmsman    pcsire  Defrere 

Melol   ;■      Bson  rollaK 

Conductor.  •     .pr.  01 10  >-';"-;;^l 

siace  llirector   Dosne  IHIrcr* 

fatally  InvlnciWe  lo^e  was. se 
/ar"arat?entprtc>  materialise  .  mi.^ 
fZt^i  ?:;T4"tYs^p^b.^  A  music 


Liulhor    rullccl    it  j 
■ction"— by  the  rlclily 
.,  Uil    in    which  the 
icoic   carries   on  unceasingly 
tional  and  psychological  core  of 
I       >.ilc  Uirough  its  vicissitudes,  its 
crises  and  iU  tragic  resolution  Com- 
I  pared  with  the  passionately  living,  ec- 
static, stormy  music,  tlic  living  charac- 
ters who  move  and  gesticulate  upon  the 
siace  are  but  -puppets,  bewildered  sha- 
dows, whose  actions  can  at  best  do  Uttic 
to  add  lucidity  or  power  to  what 
said  by  the  music,  but  whose  dran-.atu 
iTisufficiencies  or  physical  implausibility 
may  do  much  to  mar  Illusion.  Then- 
most  important  positive  function  is  a 
musical  one;  they  are  Instruments  of 
the  orchestra,  supplying  what  is  often 
Mhe    most    thrillingly    expressive  and 
'  beautiful  thread  In  its  opulent  web  of 


the  first  mowinciit  of  i.  .  >  iiiiiuoiiy  is 
the  epitome  of  architet  htonlc  frame- 
work in  Brahms,  the  erection,  on  a 
•Tontradiction  motif,"  of  a  flm,  P<>r- 
fecilv-balanced  construction  of  sound. 
Yet  "in  it,  and  in  the  last,  based  on  the 
old  cUaconne  or  passacaglia  form  of 
variations  on  a  theme  tfonnally  a  dry 
and  analytic  procedure-)  those  who  seek 
a  meaning  In  extra-musical  terms  may 
find  the  resigned,  elegaic  expression  ot 
one  whose  genius  was  used  only  as  an 
Instrument  in  his  own  service  Those 
content  to  reserxe  for  other  "mes  the 
suggestions  which  miLsic  brings  them 
could  well  submerge  themselves  in  the 
sound-combinations  of  Brahms  as  thc> 
were  brought  forth  yesterday 


linlnor;  Kfflll  feauer,  Music  Box;  Ue 
[Falla,  Ritual  Fiie  Dance).  Mr.  Thomas 
sang  the  following  program— Torelll,  Tu 
lo  sal;  Arne,  Air  from  Comus;  Bungcrt, 
(Dcr  Sandtraeger;  Brahms,  Der 
Schmled;  Marx,  Der  Ton;  Wider,  Con- 
templation; Augusta  Holmes.  Au  Pays; 
i  Mozart,  Serenade  ifrom  Don  Juan); 
Bizet.  O  Nadir  i  f rom  The  Pearl  Fish- 
ers); Victor  Hutchinson.  The  Old  Sol- 
dier; Ernest  Charles.  Cloud.s;  Jacques 
Wolfe.  Sailormen;  Arcnsky-Nina  Kosh- 
etz.  Waltz;  Jacques  Wolfe.  Gwine  to 
Hebb'n.  There  was  a  large  and  highly 
appreciative  audience. 
■  At  the  risk  of  seeming  repetitious  one 
must  again  deplore  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomas  should  think  it  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  exaiggerate  the  volume  and 
depth  of  his  naturally  rich  and  power- 
ful voice  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
it  at  times  hollow  and  cavernous  in  its 
lower  reaches  and  a  little  strained  in  its 
upper  register.  Yet  the  pKJwer  and  the 
warmly  resona;it  beauty  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  voice,  his  emotional  convic- 
tion and  the  power  of  dramatic  sugges- 
tion which  he  everywhere  evinced,  de- 
lighted his  audience  yesterday  and 
aroused    their    enthusiastic  response. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  ! 
.„ng  "H  Barbiere  di  Siviglia" 

Prom  this  point  of  view  the  produc-  -n  Barbiere  <U  Shlslia."  orer.x.  In  tliree 
,ion  wa^  mos'i  fortunate  in  ^Jf^^  f^^^^J^'i^iS^,  ^^^^^  "^^^i  » 

Mme.  Leider.  whose  work  in  this  ro'e  ;?s[^,,^'^^rbipr  de  Seville  '   hy  Beaumarchais. 


was  admired  last  year  also,  has  this  pi,-st  produced  iii  Komc.  i.'jic.  iH;ri«Tmi;d 
r'ar  brought  it  even  nearer  to  V^r- u,^  ^^^^  ^^^'i,^^^!^,^^ ^ 
,  fection.  The  infinite  expressive  vana- i„SioX,i„p%a(.t: 

billty  ot  her  beautiful  voice,  its  seduc-l  (-ohiu  Aimaviva  „    Charles  HacVett 

I        •'  I  Dodor  Bartolo  Salvatorn  .Baeealoni 

express  jjasiiio 


tive  loveliness,  its  power  to  , 
scorn,  passionate  anger,  pathos,  de- 
spair, are  even  more  st«jJ;ing  than 
formerly,  while  in  the  finished  per- 
oction  of  her  phrasing  and  in  the 
;-<  hnical  command  of  her  voice  there 
v  rre  equally  signs  of  advance.  In  her 
;\c;ing  calisthenic  gestures  still  abound, 
but  her  intelligence  and  her  intense 
conviction,  the  vividness  and  immediacy 
with  which  her  eyes  and  countenance 
reflect  the  emotion  conveyed  by  her 
voice,  producs  a  rare  effect  of  tragic 
force.  Her  stage  business  has  in  some 
respects  been  improved;  notably  in  the 
scene  of  the  love  potion.  Here  the 
lovers  no  longer  simper  placidly  as 
they  fall  into  each  other's  arms,  but 
express  something  of  the  tragic  com 
pulsion  that  is  mingled  with  their 
ccst &sy 

Mr.  Althouse  was  a  Tristan  whose 
bearing  suggested  the  innate  nobility 
and  restraint  which  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  character.  His  acting 
was  quiet  without  woodenness.  In  his 
immobility  there  was  an  impression  of 
deep  and  painful  thought.  His  gestures 
and  his  movements  were  economical 
and  telling.  As  a  singer  he  did  not  S  pigaro— the  Pigaro  of  "Le  Barbier  de 
vociferate.  His  voice  was  manly  and  g ^^o  by  his  lively  Intelligence 
pxoressive  although  it  fell  short  of  the  ]  ,  ,    j        wi  ~ 

^Jif-.fr:  .JfL^  npprieri  for  the  Quietlv  \  and  endless  resource  helped  a  nobleman 

his  lady,  and  the  Pigaro  of 


Dodor  Bartolo  Salvatorn  , 

Ffk-a  -o   ■         Vit-tor  DamiaB. 

Fiorello'       ,  Lodovico  Olivi* 

Ambr„"io.  ..^Gildo  Morela  " 

noBina   M.-u-t;-herila  Salvi 

Berta           Maria  Claessens 

A  slrs-ciit  Jean  Vienillo  ! 

Concluctor  Roberto  Moranzon, 

Beaumarchais's    joyous   comedy,  in 
Sterbini's  adaptation  and  with  Rossini's  [I 
genial  music  to  spice  its  lusty  humor,  j 
proved  last  night  that  it  has  not  lost  its  |^ 
power  to   delight  even  an  audience  | 
largely  unfamiliar  with  its  language. 
Such  an  audience,  missing  the  subtleties 
of  the  rapid  recitatives  in  -which  the 
'work  abounds,  is  forced  to  rely  for  its 
entertainment  upon  the  music — which 
distils  the  sparkling  essence  of  wit  as 
almost  no  other  music  does,  and  which 
occasionally  deviated   into  pure  and 
fragrant  beauty — or  upon  the  action, 
around  which,  by  good  fortune,  genera- 
tions of  singing  actors  have  built  up 
a  tradition  of  excellent,  hearty,  and 
unashamed  buffoonery.  Beaumarchais's 


delicate  control  needed  for  the  quietly 
beautiful  love  duet  of  the  second  act. 

Mme.  Olszewska's  Brangaene  was  an 
impersonation  convincing  and  strongly 
characterized,  and  full  of  the  tragic 
power  which  this  fine  singer  and  actress 
so  often  commands. .  The  bluff  and 
sympathetic  Kurwenal  of  Mr.  Ni«en, 
the  nobly  maganimous  and  pathetic 
figure  of  King  Marke  as  beautifully  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kipnis,  were  most  ad- 
mirable. The  other  roles  were  well 
filled. 

Mr.  Pollak's  orchestra,  despite  a  few 
smal  mishaps;  played  nobly.  There  was 
wai-m  and  r>ersistent  applause  for  all 
concerned.  The  audience  was  a  large 
one.  Tomorrow:  The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville. S.  S. 


!  BOSTON"  SYMPHONY 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky,  gave 
the  third  concert  of  its  Tuesday  after- 
noon .series  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was:  Schu- 
bert, ballet  music  from  "Rosamunde"; 
symphony  in  B  minor  ("unfinished"); 
Brahms,  symphony  No.  4,  in  E  Minor. 

In  subdued  tones,  with  no  suggestion 
of  forceful  restraint,  the  strains  of  an 
inspired  melodist  were  once  more  re- 
vivified in  orchestral  garb  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Dr.  Koussevitsky.  Pirst 
of  all  from  "Rosamunde,"  purported 
for  operatic  design,  rejected  on  the 
basis  of  Its  miserable  libretto,  then  lost 
to  the  world  for  over  40  years,  came 
the  ballet  music  which  has  amply  made 
up  in  popularity  for  lost  time.  Still, 
how  refreshing  its  melodies  may  be, 
from  the  gay  little  march  of  the  open- 
ing bars  to  the  simple  armouncement 
and  almost  humorous  treatment  of  the 
subsequent  joyous  melodies.  Of  more 
profound  nature,  however  frayed  its 
themes,  and  whatever  patronizing 
smiles  the  mention  of  it  assuredly 
brings  forth,  the  B  minor  symphony 
followed  in  the  same  tempered  vein, 
with  no  attempt  at  aggrandizement. 
Nor  was  there  any  sentimentalizing  to 
disturb  the  direct  simplicity  and  open 
Innocence  of  this  dangerously  romanti- 
cized work.  It  wa,s  treated  as  a  sym- 
phony in  two  movements,  complete  in 
itself  but  for  the  la-n-s  with  which  cus- 
tom has  made  us  regard  it. 

The  performance  of  t!ie  last  of 
Brahms's  symphonies  yesterday  was  the 
embodiment  of  a  massive  musical 
stmctui-e,  in  which,  however  soUd  the 
foundation,  no  precious  adornment  was 
lost  or  shrouded.  Beauty  of  sheer  tone 
we  have  learned  to  take  for  granted 
from  this  orchestra,  with  effortless  re- 
ception. Edifices  of  sound  should  never 
be  taken  for  granted,  for  they  can  be 
felt  and  thought,  but  not  heard.  Surely 


to  gain 

"Le  Marlage  de  Pigaro"  who  outwitted 
the  same  ungrateful  grandee's  dark  de- 
signs upon  the  barber's  own  bride — 
was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  JPrencli 
revolution  through  the  nourishntent  he 
brought  to  the  self-esteem  of  the  in- 
telligent under-dog.  But  this  sociologi- 
cal function,  never  obstrusive,  soon 
melted  away  and  for  most  of  his  ad- 
mirers he  and  the  operas — Mozart's  and 
Rossini's — which  revolve  about  him  are 
no  more  than  rich  sources  of  buoyant 
comedy  and  light  sentiment. 

The  Figaro  of  last  evening's  produc- 
tion— Mr,  Damiani's  impersonation  of 
him — was  a  sturdy,  virile,  humorous  In- 
dividual, less  impish  than  some  others 
and  the  better  for  this  difference.  Mr. 
Damiani's  rich  voice,  of  prodigious  vol- 
ume, soared  freely,  expressively  when 
occasion    demanded;    his  enunciation 
had  telling  force,  his  patter  the  usual 
dazzling  speed.    The  ample  Bartolo  of 
Mr.  Baccalonl  -was  a  rich  and  fruity 
figure  of-  comedy.    Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux 
as  a  cadaverous  and  threadbare  Don  i 
Basilio  was,  it  goes  without  saying,  ad-  ; 
mirable  in  detail  s,nd  as  a  whole,  though  \ 
the  venerable  rascal  does  not  provide  i 
this  fine  actor  with  one  of  his  best  > 
parts. 

So  much  for  the  purely  comic  char- 
acters. As  Rosina,  Miss  Salvi  charmed 
the  eye.  She  is  a  dainty  and  intelli- 
gent little  actress,  pert  and  winning 
enough  to  excuse  Almaviva's  infatua- 
tion. Her  singing  had  excellent  agility 
in  coloratura,  but  was  somewhat  forced 
and  strident  in  tone  and  hence  less 
expressive  and  mellifluous  than  her 
audience  would  have  liked.  Mr.  Hackett 
on  the  contrary  was  not  at  his  best 
where  agility  was  demanded,  but  tt 
other  times  provided  a  very  smooth  and 
expressive  cantilena.  His  acting  was 
marked  by  a  gallant  swagger  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  part.  The  smaller 
parts  were  excellently  filled,  and  the 
performance  as  a  whole  was  splendidly 
co-ordinated  and  moved  with  the  fast 
pace  of  comedy.  For  this  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  must  take  his  share  of  praise. 

There  was  applause  in  varying  degrees 
for  all  concerned,  Pigaro  being  the  most 
favored.    Tonight:  Parsifal.        S.  S. 


Particularly  In  certain  of  his  Prenca 
songs  (why,  by'  the  way,  was  Don 
Juan's  serenade  sung  In  that  lan- 
guage?) and  in  his  English  group,  did 
he  earn  and  gain  applau.se.  In  the  dra- 
,  matic  dialogue  of  Augusta  Holmes's  "A-a 
Pays"  and  in  the  passionately  rhapsodic 
I  air  from  Bizet's  "Pearl  Fishers"  he  was 
excellent.  In  Ernest  Charles's  "Clouds," 
a  mediocre  song,  he  achieved  nota'oly 
delicacy.  With  Jacques  Wolfe's  "Sailor- 
men,"  a  setting  of  a  charming  poem  of 
childhood,  he  skated  dangerously  near 
the  edge  of  the  ridiculous  but  did  noi 
quite  fall  in.  Still,  Mr.  Thomas  might; 
be  well  advised  to  avoid  songs  vihica 
tempt  him  —a  burly  baritone— to  imi- 
tate the  voices  of  children  and  women, ' 
a  thing  he  appears  strangely  to  enjoy. 
(Painful  memories  persist  of  his  once 
singing,  falsetto,  an  "Enfantine"  of  Mu- 
sorgsky.)  Yet  he  had  no  qualms  yes- 
terday about  turning  the  blacksmith's 
sweetheart,  in  Brahms'  "Der  Schmied," 
into  an  extremely  powerful  and  vocifer- 
ous bass-baritone.  He  was  remarkably 
successful,  in  Jacques  Wolfe's  "Gwine 
to  Hebb'n,"  in  Imitating  with  exagger- 
ation but  without  falsification  the  serio- 
comic Negro  homilectic  manner.  There 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  talent  for  com- 
edy behind  Mr.  Thomas's  imposing  ex- 
terior. S. 


charmingly  graceful  and 
mu.sic  of  Kllng.sor's  flower  m  mc 
exquisite  beauty  and  peace  the  Good 
Friday  miusic.  the  sweei  Rrandcur  nf 
f„  1  Vi"*'  ■''^?,"^'  'mi'oi.'lblc  not  K. 

feci  the  .-.p-oll  and  the  greatness  of  .■,!] 
thi.^.  It  Is  very  po.ssibic,  however,  to  Ix 
weaned  by  the  great  length  of  the  ex- 
planatory monologues,  which,  for  the 
nia.)orlty  who  know  no  German,  ex- 
plain nothing.  But  even  these— es- 
pecially the  long  recitals  of  Gurne- 
manz,  whom  some  writers  would  like 
to  ace  eliminated  from  the  opera— have 
inany  passages  of  great  beauty,  when 
■sung  by  a  bass  voice  so  beautiful  and 
capable  of  such  fine  lyricism  as  that 
of  Mr.  Kipnis. 

Mr.  Malson.  happily  returned  to  the 
•stage  after  illnffs.  sang  eloquently  and 
succeeded,  as  ftw  tenors  do.  In  pre- 
senting a  ParMfal  who,  though  a 
guileless  fool.'  did  not  resemble  the 
Village  idiot.  Miss  Lelder's  magnlflcent- 
1'  dramatic  e\ocation  of  the  strange 
a-jal  character  or  Kur.dry  was  of  almost 
a.s  high  a  level  as  her  Isolde— which  is 
.%.ving  much,  Mr.  Nissen  sang  beauti- 
fully the  ang'.iiihed  measures  of  the 
v'ounded  and  rcmor.se-stricken  Amfor- 
las.  Mr.  Ringling  was  a  sinister  Kling- 
.soi.  The  sonorous  voice  of  Mr  Baro- 
nieo  uttered  impressively  the  monitory 
ines  of  Titurel.  There  was  a  pleasant- 
iv  mellifiuous  group  of  flower  maidens 
Mr.  Pollak  conducted  the  Involved 
and  difficult  score  with  immense  con- 
viction and  great  emotional  power.  The 
problems  of  staging  were  met  as  suc- 
ces.sfully  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  ar.dience  which  filled  the 
hou-se  was  enthusla.stic.  This  afternoon- 
La  Boheme.  Tonight:  Boris  Guodunof 

S.  S. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Parsifal" 

"ParsUal."  a  festival  pla.v  in  three  acts 
bv  Richai-cT  Viasuev:'  first  produced  at  Bay- 
reulh.  Julv  2K.  1882.  under  the  direction 
ot  Hermann  Levi.  Perlormed  last  night 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  b.v  the  f'hicagro 
Civic   Opera    Compan,v    with    the  lollowing 

Amforlas   Hans  Hermann  Nissen 

Titurel   Chase  Baromeo 

Gurnenianz  Alexander  Kii;nis 

Klinasor  Robert  RiiiB-lmj 

-parsifal   Rene  Maison 

Kundi-v   Fi-ida  Leider 

First  KnishI  of  the  Grail  .Tean  Vieiiille 

STond  Knizht  of  the  Grail. Antonio  Nirniuh 

iKirst   Escuure...'.   Marie  Buddy 

Necond  Esonire  Helen  Ornstein 

Third   Esn-iue  Giusenoe  C^<vadnre 

'(■'nurlh  Escnire   Oscar  Cnlcaire 

Flowei-  Maidens:  Maria  Rad.il.  Leola  Turner. 

Louise    Bernha'-dt.    Marie.  Budd.v.  Mar.v 

Rns->  Barrens.  Thelma  Votipk^ 
Conductor  tfon  Pollak 

Tlie  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company's  j  pondingly  in  lustre 
Wagnerian  cycle  reached  its  end  and  I  sky  were  crudities 
perhaps  its  climax  last  night  with  the 
production  of  "Parsifal" — the  last  of 
Wagner's  music-dramas  to  reach  com- 
pletion, and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  greatest.    Certainly  its  composer. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Boris  Godunoff" 

"Boris  Godunotf."  an  opera  in  three  acts 
and  prologTis  by  Modest  Musorgsky.  libretto 
after  Pushkin;  fust  produced  in  St.  Pclers- 
bursr.  1874.  Performed  last  nigrht  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
company,   -with  the  following  cast: 

Boris  Godunoff  Vanni-Marcoux 

Feodor  Helen  Frciind 

Xenia   Leola  Turner 

Prince.  Oscar  Colcaire 

Gregory  Paul  Althouse 

Pimenn...  Chase  Baromeo 

"Varlaam  Salvatore  Bacculoni 

Missail  Lodovico  Oliviero 

Marina  Coo  Glade 

The  Nurse  Sonia  Sharnova 

Tchckaloff  Desire  Dcfrcre 

Official  of  the  Police  Sergio  Benoni 

Nikitich   Eugenio  Sandrini 

The  Bojard  of  the  Court.  .Giuseppe  Cavadore 

A  Bumpkin  Theodore  Bitch 

The  Inn  Keeper  Maria  Claessens 

Ijavitski  Eugenio  Sandrini 

Tcei-nikovsky   Jean  -Vieuille 

Mitiuk  Antonio  Nicolich 

The  Polonaise  in  act  II  danced  by  Harriet 
Lundpren  and  Edward  Caton.  and  the  Misses 
Finholt  and  N.  Smith,  Messrs.  Larsen  and 
Strechueff,  and  the  ballet.  Conductor, 
Emil  Cooper 

Poor    Rimsky-KorsakofT  has 
much  reviled 


be^n 

for  the  laborious  devo- 
tion with  which  he  toiled  to  render  his 
friend  Musorgsky's  masterpiecte  fit— as 
he  saw  it — for  the  stage.  True  enough, 
ir.  its  original  form  the  work  had  not 
succeeded  In  securing  a  'permanent 
place  in  the  operatic  repertory,  whereas 
in  Rimsky-Koisakoff's  re-vised  version 
I  It  has  become  firmly  established,  and 
Musorgsky's  name  has  gained  corres- 
But  -what  to  Rim- 
and  errors,  to  be 
corrected  and  smoothed  out,  to  other 
admirers  of  Mijsorgsky  were  qualities 
essential  to  this  composer's  highly  in- 
dividual idiom,  and  characteristic  of 
hi.-;  contempt  for  academic  conventions. 
Rimsky-Korsakcff's  worst  indiscretion 
v/as  his  numerous  "improvements"  of 
possessed  and  carried  away  though  he  harmony  and  melody  alike,  his  trans- 
was  by  each  of  his  works  in  turn,  seems  formations  of  liturgical  modes  into  the 
to  have  been  most  fervently  convinced  °'^^^,,^-^^,^ttener  is  not  likely 
of  the  greatness  and  deep  significance  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  worried  by  a  well- 

of  this  one.  It  is  well  known  how  he  ^jganing  editor's  liberties  with  "Boris 
refused  to  permit  its  performance  any-  c-odunoff."  If  anything,  he  will  be  in- 
where  else  than  at  Bayreuth     Only  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^.  Rimsky-Korsakoft  1 

after  the  expiration  of  the  copyright        ^^^^^  ^^^^  gi  eater  liberties  with  the 
was  It  possib  e  to  hear  the  work  else-  orcestratlon,  which  seems  the  weakestj 
where— though  New  York     by    some  ^j^j^  impressive  chronicle  play. 

'®^,?L'^fZ'"'  "'''"^^%1*°c^h1L    ^f'lai  It^  gorgeousness  as  a  spectacle,  its  pun-i 
Whether  or  not  the  subject  of  sal-  ^^^^  ^f^^^^^^  Russian  folk  in  botS 

it-j  fer.-idly  relirious  and  its  racily  pro-^ 


vation  through  the  renunciation  of  love 
the  conception  of  woman  as  the  in 
strument  of    moral  destruction,    is  a 

noble  mystical  t^eme  or  merely  the  exposition  of  the  character  ol 
common  monastic  day-dream  of  tnei*',^  ^  „„<r„m  


fane  moments,  the  strong  national  flavo 
of  its  music,  and  its  poignant  and 


common  monast,ic  aaj-mudm  ^'-lits  central  figure,  are  unfailing  in  theiJ 
tired  voluptuary,  must  perhaps  lemami  ~  ,  ^  '  ] 
a  matter  of  opinion.    But  it  i^^^^^^^^^  Civic     Opera  ha/ 

hat  t^';.,theme   l^as  bee^  ^he  opera  with  prodigal  lavf 

"Parsifal    with  incompai able  force  and  ^         splendor  of  th( 

poignancy.     Since  Wagner  s  d  costumes  seen  i£  the  processional  of  thl 

nvention  cast,  "^f"  coronation  scene  dazzled  the  eye.  ThJ 

legendary  ana  m_agical  moulds,  he  pre;]  ^^^^^       ^  ^^^^^         hriUiantiv  rnnl 


JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

A  song  recital  given  yesterday  at  the 
Statler  by  John  Charles  Thomas,  bari- 
tone, constituted  the  fourth  of  this  sea- 
son's morning  musicales  in  aid  of  the 

j  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

(Assisted  by  Lester  Hodges,  pianist,  who 
played  his  accompaniments  and  some 

'solos    (Bach-Szanto,    prelude    in  G 


sented  his  producers  with  problem; 
that,  in  any  but  the    most  perfectlj 

equipped  and  designed  theatres,  are  in-  ,„„„„fo«t-  o  ■r.^^  „f  o^^,,- 

soluble  except  by  the  most  transparenj  f^rm  _sojrnportant^a  pa_r^  of_the  ^scoi 


make.sliii'ts,  which  tax  the  credulity 
audiences. 

But  the  music  excu.^es  all  the  com 
pellingly  susgestlve  moti's  and  th 
eloquence  of  their  employment,  th 
marvelou.sly  impre.?sive  and  etherea 
interplay  of  seen  and  hidden  choin 
the  overtwwering  effect  with  which  th 
great  bells  of  the  temple  of  the  knight 
of  the  Hc:y  Grail  form  a  ground  ba; 
for  the  orchestra's  ebb  and  flow,  th 


scene  as  a  whole  was  brilliantly  conj 
trlved.  The  sets,  not  over-realistic,  werJ 
most   effective.    The   choruses  wliicy 


were  admirably  sung,  but  many  listenl 
ers  must  have  longed  for  the  morl 
thrilling  sonority  of  true  Russian  voice."<l 
The  excellence  of    Mr.  -Vanni-Marf 
coux's  Boris  is  by  now  well  known  Lasl 
night,  a  tall,  gaunt,  commanding  figur- 
in  the  oriental  splendor  of  hi.s  corono 
tion  robes  or  in  the  scarcely  more  sut 
dued   magnificence   of    the   oi  dinar! 
work-a-day  garb  of  a  Tsar,  his  impeif 
sonatlon  was  as  Impressivt  as  tragicalll 
compeliing  as  ever.  His  coldly  terrif3| 
ing  reserve,    his  sudcien  outbursts 
terrible  rage,  his  gnawlngs  of  fear 


GO 


singing  ot  ^Ir^^Ba  omeo  palstafiian 
Baccalonls  J^^^'^^'^^^  progressively 

Wtle  son,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ex_ 
ceUent  per^mances  that  dese^^.^  ^P, 

preciative  >"s"y°";,„^<„o,  of  the  Polac- 
?eedingly  graceful  «e  Tpleasing 

\?alV»ately  en- 

thusiastlc.  vinte       S.  S. 

Tonight:  TheMagic  Flute. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"La  Boheme"  ^^^j 

■•La  Boheme,"  opera Jn  tJ^^^^J^^  Henri 
adapted  by  Giacosa  ^Pf  unea^^^^.,, 
Murger'8  '">^«lp„„^,^,i:    pCTformed  .vesterda!, 
%e™lfon"b^  t^'cwea^f  Civic  Opera  Com- 
i^l'n^^^ilh  the  foUowmg  ca.U^^^^  Pampanini 

Mini!   Antonio  Cortis 

V  :  inlrli    Victor  Damiani 

■       1   Virgilio  Lazzari 

I-  ■•  Salvatore  Baccalom 

inard  r  "f'Mare-arita  Salvi 

!ia'.   Octave  Dua 

Alciiulore   ■■■LbdoTlco  Oliviero 

Benoit   Giuseppe  Cavadore 

Parpignol  . . .  ■■■••s  •■•      .  Eugenio  Sand;  im 

First  Custom  Guard  ^.^onio  N.colich 

Second  Custom  Guard    •»  Freund 

Child   Kobcrto  Moranzoni 

cmis   ^?'_-t~„„„  „t  tvie  Boston  Oper 


cini's  "La  Boneme  w-o  ^^^a 
terday  ^^f^^^^^^etta  Pampanini  ma^er 
House,  and  Rosetia  „-  Mur- 

^cond  appearance  m  Boston  as^ur^ 
aer's  fragile  Mimi.  In  many  ;„ 
w'4Vn%xcellentperfo™ 

7^'  ^^^t^I  ta°gl'  ¥ctures"lttractive. 
|tory  and  t^^^^  stage  p  interesting 

'  ^afthJS  caSlfcene  of  the  s^ond 
was  '-".^.o"'' „  v,,,<-fiiniT  rrowds,  the  pass- 
i       "^^d^Jo^^ng  o^loSsTW-sellers, 

ing  and  i*P^'"f  "l^avaliers  neither  ob- 
!  grisettes  and  their  cavawrs  n^^^^ 

structing  nor  <\elerrmg       h  ^^^^^^^.^ 

■  the  action  of        P  X"  snowy  dawn 

H^X' tWrd  Ift  when'^Mlml  I^d  Bu- 
of  the  thira  jc'i',  ",_.^p      the  accom- 
dolph  renew  their  love^  i 
panlment  of  t^^^^  spirit^  q  ^^^^ 
tween  Musetta  and  Marcei.  x» 

esqueness.  pjeases  by  its 

fragile  charm  that  worKS  , 
irague  Clio,  u  romance,   not  m- 

tSahS  Ttf  t^  aid 

'^J'.h«txr?alrVy™frornef  ou^^  the  singers 
orchestia  lairiy  uiu      ^ut  for  the  most, 
by  an  excess  ol  volume,  uul  ^ 
Slenor  Moranzoni  held  the  oaiance  u 
fw<Sn  voices  and  instruments  satis 

her  music  ^^^h,  "trueleeling 

cast  as  the  romantic  R^^^.^P"'  "I'dious 
?e?r  rac°^\rplrt  aj»ne 

i^rlt'^lf  was  f  rticula^^^^^^^^ 
Marcel  did  full  justice  to  Ws  music  and 

■'•"^  ^n\^|mo"L^zlrfand"^S^^^^ 
sung      ^^^fZ  ^  d^eerful,  irrespon- 
Baccalonl.  i?^^^?„,?Lp^^aking  a  happy' 
sihle  pair,  ^  h^  coat,  and 

impression  in  h^?,„^,!^^vj^  elaborate  buf- 
the  latter  excelUng  in  W5  em      ^^^^  e 
foonery.   Margarita  Sam.  a 
^.^rb'aS^  a'^r^  tendency  to 

^^.5'riarge  audience  w^^^^jj  ^^^^^^^^^ 
siastic  and  demanded  numerous  c  ^ 
calls.  v., 
(  ^' 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  13th  program  of  the  Boston  -ym- 
phony  orchestra,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Koussevitsky  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Symphony  hall,  was  as  follows:  Pro- 
kofieff.  '•Classical"  Symphony,  op.  2n 


DoKI^sv.  rhapsoarior  orcnesira  aim 
saxophone  or  Enghsh  horn)  (nist 
time' at,  these  ooncerts) ;  Ra Vel.  Rhap 
socile  Espagnole;  Strauss.  Also  Spiaui 
Zarathustra,"  tone  poem,  op.  30  ^reeiy 
after  Fricdrich  Nietzsche).  . 

Rhapsody  is  an  uncommunicaUve  tuie 
and  Debussy  for  once  reticent  y  avoided 
programmatic  tags.  His  s'lence  «a. 
hoiioful  for  oi.e  could  at  least  usieu 
unhindered  by  predisposed  and  ob- 
^triirtiii"-  images.  Even  so.  the  music 
is  his  iv  swslive.  strongly,  reminis- 

ZS  .ppro.cW..B,  P";j«-„'?i°  »iuni 
oorh  other    As  a  rhapsody  it  is  sum 

specified  by  Debtissy  ^as  ^hus  repUcKL 
A^qxonhone  would  indeed  ha\e  cnan„cu 
fhe  whole  effect  and  very  likely  to  its 

^'iSr  rhapsody,  this  one  ^ctioned 
with  subtltles,  .followed  m  the  mo  e 
vitally  rhapsodic  style  of  Ravel,  in- 

sible  for  Ravel's  uniqueness.  The  e  is  a 
heyday  for  the  cymba  s  at  tiie  close  ,x 
ti^i  "Vprin. "     Pi-okofieff  s  Classuai 

Se' p^ci^on  ^n^  lightness  required  by 
a  Mozart  syniphoi.y.    On  finds  in 
more  than  a  display  of  versatuity  a"" 
^'^'Thus  Snake  Zarathustra"— is  .It  a 


magical  yirn  in  ffiFtastP  of  the  period, 
•elating  how  the  young  pnnce  Pammo^ 
by  the  aid  of  a  magic  "u^e  rescued  the 
dauKhter  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night 
ft^m    the    clutches    of    the  wicked 
maeician  Sarastro  and  received  her  as 
hit  Se  in  Inward.    To  this,  as  extra 
S^^ra  Uon  gchikaneder  ,f  ded  the  connc 
riwractev  Papageno  (after  the  pattern 
oUhe  popuJifasperl  and  Anton  of  the 
Viennese  stage)  and  gave  ^iim  his  Pa 
naeena.   A  further  change  introducea 
thfmotive  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis 
'(^eemasonry  being  a  burning  question 
of  the  day) ,  and  transformed  the  wicked 
magician  into  a  kindly .  one  who  had  I 
^ulitously   taken  .Pamina   from  toe 
rlutrhes  of  her  wicked  motner.  ine 
successful  appearance  of  another  opera 
'>  of  similar  subject  while  this  was  bemg 

-  written  in  its  first  form  may  have  partly 

-  inspired  these  changes. 
It  might  well  be  argued  that  torjist- 

eners  who  care  not  too  fanatically  for 
logTc  and  consistency,  this  hodge-podge 
of^  unrelated  elements  makes  the  opera 
far  more  entertainmg  than  it  other 
wiL  might  have  been.  One  would  not 
w-ilUngly  sacrifice  the  engaging  buf- 
fooneries of  the  comic  birdcatcher  Pa- 
pageno, with  his  irrepressible  volubUity 
and  his  comic  cowardice,  nor  the  sol- 
emn music  connected  tvith  the  Masonic 
initiation  of  Pamino.  Nor  would  one 
miss  that  amusing  bugaboo,  the  blacka- 
moor Monostatos  and  his  sable  troop, 
Iso  charmingly  reduced  to  grmrimg  do- 
'cility  by  the  music  of  Papageno  s  magic 
ibells,  as  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
forests  had  reopened  to  Pammas  flute  j 
1   How     gracefully     expressive,  how 
sparkling  and  carefree,  is  most  of  the 
'music  of  "Die  Zauberfloete,"  Mozart  at 
ihis  best!  That  allotted  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Night's  three  maidens  was  delight- 
fully sung  by  Mmes.  Lelder.  Votipka 
and    Sharnova.    The    queen  herself 
(Mme.  Mara)  had  all  the  agility  de- 
manded by  the  difficult  musac  written 
for  her,  all  the  high  not«s  it  demanded, 
hut  a  voice  of  less  than  the  requisite 
brilliance  and  freedom.  Miss  Rajdl  was 
ia  pleasing  and  gentle  Pamma  singing 
v/ith  soft  grace  her  expressive  airs.  Mr 
Marion  as  Tamino  renewed  the  excel- 
lent impression  he  has  made  as  ho 
i  __-_^„„v,io,nr,<r  hnth  brilliancc  an( 


S^'oniSe-^oh^Ws^xplia^  ^iTS^inTb^  =nce  a^^ 
captions  and  attempt  to  fi™l  in  it  th-  ^^J^^hly  expressive  elegance  with  hio, 
doctrines  of  the  Superman  a  d^rrbfut '  need  hardly  be 

tion  of  the  ^eak  ever  babbling  aoou  ^^^^  ^  Kipnis,  though  the  part 

righteousness  and  Vl'"^l,»„  s^faijsslan  of  Sarastro  was  a  little  too  low  to  dis- 
ca'.  tell  no  such  tales.  Even  Saauss  a    o   a  characteristic  beauties  of 

r.-chestral  c--or  c:--  indicate  ^'is^inging,  sang  his  impressive  strains 

I  .nan  f  moods  accompanymg  v  "^.^^^re  himself  with  a  fine  majesty., 
thoughts.  Haf  hck    1  emaX  and  |^re  ,  taking  at  short  no- > 

Strauss  gave  ^^^J"""'^-^^^^-^^^  the  place  of  Mr.  Habich.  wa£  an] 

tibly  .  amusir^  -^^frof 
and,  ni.£idmGn  '  x\*,-  %^rr    a  .  , 


Ttp  gardening  and  lovWher  ^ 
hand-  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Faber,  a  Dri. 
Uint'  Austrian  neurologist  lecturmg  at 

L\*nl"'BeToifU^.'m»s'^^d''lve 
St  drawn  together,  almost  agamst ' 
^lir  will  Nicholas  discovers  Eve  s 
toneing  for  a  child,  and  on  the  last 
ivi^^t  of  his  visit  they  confess  their 
S^Stial°  love"  and  go  out  together  imo 

S^rd^'Sy  aiC^i-^^  ; 

hS'rfdiilg.  whether  he  lUc« ^m  or  not  | 

 and  sinks  into  a  strange  coma.  tv<^ 

Teaming  tol  voice  of  Nicholas  over  the 
raX  sends  for  him  to  save  the  chUd, 

rrrNiXl^^r.s^V^£i 

ffslirreru^^"«'er|S^ 

E-Vh^rls^tiatTorh^^^^^^^ 

would  be  destroyed.      ^  ^   . , 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  this  film 
will  seem  to  the  g^nwal  public^  Per 
haps  its  literary  quality  ^lU  hanaicap 
t  for  manv  as  it  enhances  it  for  tne 
few  pe^ha^  the  psychological  mplica- 

Srrra^mS^d^L^ 

^fr  c^n  «!ch1rd%a«qih 
dramaturgic  skill  of  ^r^  Barg'  shou  d 
bring  it  success.   Ruth  Chatterton  re 
n  arine  Zita  Johann  as  Eve  Redman 
e  ves  I  varied  performance,  sometimc-.s 
attractive  and  sincere,  again  annoymg- 
fv  artmcial    Her  vocal  mannerisms  and 
h'^r  strange  trick  of  fluttering  her  eye- 
lashes when  greatly  stirred  are  of  Ut 
til  hllp    Paul  Lukas.  cast  once  more 
as  a  foreign  physician,  is  admirablv 
t^ited  to  the  ?ole  of  Nicholas  Paber^ 
RpXained  and  effective  in  his  love 
St  he  suggests  far  more  than  he 
lavs  and  at  the  end  moves  the  spec- 
tator to  genuine  sympathy  as  he  goe 
awav  alone.    The  late  Robert  Ames  is 
mtlJ  short  of  perfection  as  the  lovable 
Gail,and  HarolJ  Minjir  m^^es  much  of 

%nige'thow  V"^  and 
Pabien    livitsky   has    returned  from 
Itoroad    to  conduct    the  orchestra  m  , 
Tchaikovsky's  "Italian  Caprice.  ^  ^  ■ 


The  concert  .^^^.^^P^^e^l^:  Mo'- 
evening.  The  con?«\ XtSTc  of  Fi- 
zart,  ovei -ure  to    The  Ma^T  at  ^^^^^ 

rt^maTorNa  ^  'W^ 


S^cf  of  woTk.  ^e  spoken  recitative 

Vrrk^iho^wiT^^^^  a^ -^^^^^^^^ 

conductor  of  Mo^^^,  both  in^the  -^jl^ 
,  kno^m  overture  and  ^^"^  ^he  booy^.^.^.^^ 


lem  . 

idney 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Greeks  Had  a  ^%rUoT  Tht 

me  cast:  Mad^f  Evans 

Polajre    joa„  Blondell 

Schatze    ^j,;,  ciaire 

'eaii  ^   riavid  Manners, 

T'ev  Emerv   liwell  Sherman 

B„n=  Frldman  phnlips  SmallW 

-i-'re'Wa'ir^r"  • :  -. : :  •  :         '•  ■.     •  Sidney  Bracy 


  Bfe  TON  OPERA  HOUSE 

'Die  ZaW'"'^''!' „  opera  In  two  acts 
••nie  Kauo^'floete..'  an  opera  'n„,,it,neder 


w"t'h°th/ following  «ast:     Alexander  Kipnis 

Sarastro  ...   v,;„i;i  Helena  M  ara  .  ( ffuest  > 

Queen  of  the  Nieht.  . .  .  ""-'ei        M^na  Rajdl 

Pamina  .  .  .  ...      •  hVpVn' ' '.'  Frida,  Ifidfr 

First  Lady^  to  the  Qnee^'  ■  •  Voluik.i 
Second  Lady  to  the  Qncen.  .  sharnova 

Third  Lady  to  the  M-ry  Rose  Barrons  ^is3«- 

.Leola  Turner 


costumes  were  simimii^  Tsth  century 
appeared  based  upon  the  /"h  century 

:szrJTnS^^^'^'lf:- 
^Mignon;"  evening,  "Trovatore.:  „ 


First  Youth .  . 
Second  Youth 
I  Third  Youth. . 

Tamino .  

The  Speaker. . 
Two  Priest^.  . 

Papaceno  

Papa?cna  

Monostatos   

Two  Knifhla: 

Giuseppe  Cavadore, 
Conductor 


METROPOLITAN 
„j  Tnitinrrotc 


.Paolo  M...- 
 itan'?  Hermann  Nissen 

■P«-|!kv^-&tM'r] 

"  uusiav  yrennd 

.'  •  ■  •  •  Octave  Dua 

Antonio  Nioglich. 

Eason  Pollak 
.'.Dr.  Otto  Erhardt 


Hollvwood  is  alw8ys_  eager  to  go  the 
stage  one  better.  "If  is  such  a  small 
word,  and  so  limited:  "Theni  is  much 
more  expansive.  So  the  title  to  Zoe 
Akins  s  trifling  farce  comedy  takes  on 
nlural  aspects  Otherwise  it  stUl  is  of 
^elamfstdpe  as  original  arnusing 
enough  in  a  very  hght  manner,  but 
never  getting  anywhere.  'Were  it  not  for 
mrpresenci  of  Ina  Claire  one  ears 
that  this  episodic  exposure  of  the  ays 
and  wiles  of  a  trio  of  modem  gold- 
direers  would  prove  a  verj*  baffling  end 
Snvincing  affair.  Such  characters 
have  appeared  before,  in  more  than  one 
stage  piece,  and  generally  to  more  pur- 

•^Known  as  "the  Three  Musketeers -of 
Riverside  Drive,"  Polalre,  SchatM  and 
Jean  are  contrasting  tjTJes.    Polaire  is 
1  honest,  generous,  too  credulous  Schatze 
'  Is  a  peacemaker,  a  buffer  for  the  sud- 
,       denly  inflamed  outbursts  of  her  com- 

losephin©  I.ov-    ^  *  y  ,  ;„  ^i^^,.    *¥,r,r«  nimhip- 


Dr   l?ichol:is  Fat)er. 
(iail  Redman. .  ^  ■  •  ■ 
<amuel  Gillespie.. 
chHstian  Redman. 
dJ  Walter  BurUe. 

presfdent  Adee  

Miss  Frazer  


^'".Vaul  Lul^ 
■  Robert  Ames 

 Harold 

 Tad  Alexander 

  Winter  Han 

.•.Mkrsarel  Armstrong 


Sta?e  Director  -^''^  gratitude 

seldom  been 'performed  here.  ■The  mil    M^j^g  ^^^dio.    The_?5."Tc  -Rweet  Inter- !        ^^^Is.    There  are  other  _^siw^ 
-         assembling  a  casT._  capdui^^  ... 


„,-uch  -  to  ■  blame   for  its  compai^U 
neglect  as  the  eUborate^ro 

rdd^e1st^.?th^t?or«Pl^^^^^^^^^^ 

nobody  fonaf)     Ye?  it-^ 

libretto  should  be  rationau 
wealth  of  spnghtly,  beautuu^  im^ 

poser  m  a  i»'bc  "Never  before 

S^^^o^e^iifcil^Vn^d  stupid  a  t.xt 
Seln^set  to  such^^^^^^^^    S  istencies 
f'^tht'XS  are"  generally  ascribed  to 

^KSr'^^^e'^^eriSi 'story  as  a 


tne  ^7-f:_,gc  as  "Sweet  mter- 

referred  to  at  times  a^    ^j^  ^^^^^ 

lude,"  o^'^^g  ^geL^  O'Neills,  nine-act 
blance   to  E'.ug5ii^ 


'blance  to  Eugene  O  r^^Xcient  merit 
masterpiece  b"t  ^i^ne  without  ridl- 
of  its  own  to  stand  aione  ^^^^ 
rule  The  film,  P/aise  oe,  i 
of^  the  quality  of  the  sUge  P.^^,,ting 
practically^all  the  diaiogu  ^^.^^^  „ 
ri,-t  Mr.  Barry  has  a  vvoj  ^ 


even  woum  """,'^.y--.-i,ris  There  is  no 
gain  her  own  selfish  enas.  ^^^^^ 

discernible  P •.^/.^^"to  present  the 
situations   calculated   to   v  ^^^^ 

three  gjrls      ,^^!iLv  ply  a  precario-O! 
worst  the  while  they  piy  »  r^^^-- 
and  extremely  uncerta^  trade. 
is  much  show  of  drmking.  1  ^^.^^^ 
amusing  ^^ene,  Jean,  w-r  y 

which  provoke  ripples  o  1  ^^^^^  ^. 
'^oZTo!  aV«     "  ^-'^^  '''''' 

cipals  do  .af„J**;"iiantly  In  the 
1  Claire  striding  ^allan^ly 


of  the  quail  y  oi  "'^  "ul.    Granting  ,  cfaire  striding  vauan"*  "j'  j-dirr 
practically  all  the  diaWgu        ^^.^^^  5  I/>\veU  Sherman,  now  an  actor  Q 
?hat  Mr.  BaiTy  ha^  a  way^.j^^g     nd       neatly  --^.atfc  as  a  concern  p^ 
bit  too  precious    n  n  ^^^^        jall  ^.^ose  egotism  prompU  nun 
more  than  a  trii^  characters  he  has  55000  mink  coat  against^  ^.^^ 

'ture.  perhaps- 


rnd-personages  tna^  are^f  ^J'  Je'^plag  'Zf\xTc^'t  "'in''  jusiice  to 
ture.  perhaps,  lose^  s      ^^^^.^^      We^  jcomplete  ^he^f     recorded  that 
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.Hclni  Twplvctrcre 
.Rob.  !    \'r„.i  „nir 
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. .  Kvuu:  Ailaina 
.Reina  Veloi 


Hcleu  Twelvetrees  returns  to  older 
and  better  pastures  in  "Panama  Flo," 
current  screen  attraction  at  the  RKO 
Xeith  Tlieatre.  She  hasn't  been  very  for- 
tunate with  her  pictures  ot  late,  JTor 
"Bad  Company"  and  "A  Woman  of  Ex- 
perience" were  in  no  way  suited  to  her, 
nor  in  themselves  did  they  possess  any 
especial  merit.  "Panama  Flo,"  first 
cousin  to  "Her  Man"  and  directed  with 
almost  equal  skill,  is  a  lively,  fre- 
quently exciting  melodrama,  with  more 
than  one  unusual  twist  to  the  plot  to 
keep  interest  alive.  Most  of  the  action 
passes  in  the  South  American  jungle 
in  a  locality  that  bears  more  than  a 
passing  resemblance  to  the  background 
for  "Prestige,"  but  here  there  is  plenty 
of  action  and  not  enough  talk  to  make 
things  dull.  The  play  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  teaching  a  great  moral  les- 
son, but  strives  to  be  entertaining,  and 
even  though  It  is  a  bit  preposterous  a 
times,  no  one  will  mind  very  much. 

Flo,  a  show  girl  stranded  in  Panama 
and  deserted  by  her  aviator  sweetheart: 
Babe,  tries  to  earn  a  living  in  one  ol 
those  girl  and  drink  establishments, 
but  her  first  attempt  to  ease  a  wealthy 
and  uncouth  oil  prospector,  Mc-| 
Teague,  of  his  bankroll,  leads  to  dis 


Xlic    Tinea  tpe 


By  W.  E.  C 

Tomorrow  evening  Miss  Katharli 
rett^  of  Wlmpole  Street,"  the  play  bj 
York  for  a  year,  which  stirred  up  a  : 
that  Miss  Cornell  deliberately  has  en 


r  

REENOUGH 

ie  Cornell  brings  to  Boston  "The  Bar- 
Rudolf  Besier  which  has  pleased  New 
mall  tempest  In  London.   We  are  told 
dcd  her  New  York  engagement  in  th? 


face  of  undiminished  demand  for  seij^g  in  order  to  give  the  "road"  oppor- 
tunity to  see  her  and  the  play  befoig  ghe  tires  of  it.  That  being  so,  this 
thoughtful  actress  must  be  credited  '  yjth  a  consideration  for  her  neighbors 


seldom  observed  in  the  world  of  thi 
been  to  remain  in  New  York  until  th 
from  tourists,  whether  from  the  mid' 
rhCtaln  for  points  east  or  south, 
months  too  long,  that  local  interest  i 
iiaustlon,  they  would  become  peeved 


Few  may  know  that  "The  Barr 
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theatre.    Tlie  accepted  practice  has 
e  very  last  dollar  had  been  abstracted 
West  or  New  Jersey;  and  only  then  to  I 
On  discovery  that  they  had  delayed 
n  them  or  their  plays  had  died  of  ex- ' 
•ind  caustic  in  degrees  gauged  by  box-  : 


B 

«  43 


office  returns.  Invariably  they  woulc^  blame  the  play-goers,  not  their  own 
studpidity.  So  here's  to  Miss  Cornell 


I-  «  B  ^  ci  S  ^  ii" 

w      "  jC  C  <u  ? 

5       O  ^  is  Q 


,  for  her  courage,  and  her  kindliness! 
stts  of  Wimpole  Street"  is  the  fifth 


of  Besier's  plays  to  be  presented  in  this  country.  In  1909  Winthrop  Ames 
jproduced  "Don"  at  the  New  Thpntrp,  York,  with  Mathison  Lang  (later 
'^^  ^  ,,'T.'.V.  C?'  i_Ijawton;  Mrs.  Fiske  appeared  in 

"Lady  Patricia"  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  in  1912,  and  Margaret  Laurence  in 
"Secrets,"  in  1922;  in  1923  "A  Lesson  in  Love"  was  presented  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  in  New  York,  with  Emily  Stevens  and  v/illiam  Faversham.  In 
London  his  productions,  besides  the  plays  cited  above,  have  been  "The 
Virgin  Goddess,"  "Olive  Latimer's  Husband,"  "The  Crisis,"  "Apropos," 
"Kipps,"  written  with  H.  G.  Wells,  "Kings  and  Queens,"  and  "The  Ninth 
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astef.  'McTeague  takes  her  with  himj  Earl."  Mr.  Besier,  it  would  appear,  is  no  novice  at  play  writing.  He  was 
to  his  place  in  the  jungle  to  act  as  hid  .        .    j       ^  j^grjg,  educated  at  Elizabetli  College  in  Guernsey,  and  at 

tiru\rtha?he'is%nq  Heidleberg,  lives  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  is  extremely  shy,  and  visits  London  I 
track  of  the  greatest  oil  field  in  the   stealthily  when  business  calls, 
world,  and  she  yawns.  He  tries  to  make]   

love  to  her  and  she  produces  a  pistol.        When  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street"  was  produced  at  Malvern. 
SaL°eVb'y%hfmissinr^be.   He'pre:  England,  Aug.  20,  1930,  some  of  the  critics  expressed  disappointment,  and! 
tends  that  he  has  engine  trouble,  he  disapproval.    One  said  that  Browning,  as  the  English  actor,  Scott  Sun-  ; 
also  pretends  that  he  has  come  to  take  (jg^iand,  revealed  him,  "might  have  passed  for  a  young  man  peddling  in-  | 
TP,.  1  1       ^,„^  ™„ii„  -  which  it  mighc  i 

be  added  that  the  poet's  own  contemporaries  could  not  easily  identify 
him  with  books.  As  to  the  character  of  Elizabeth  s  father,  Edward  Moul- 
ton-Barrett,  Cedric  Hardwickes  portrayal  at  the  Malvern  Theatre  drew  j 
vehement  protestations  from  surviving  members  of  the  family  at  the  im- 
plication that  Edward  was  a  man  of  abnormal  sexual  impulses.  They  felt 
that  he  had  been  libeled,  that  the  portrait  was  an  ugly  one  "even  within 


Flo  back  with  him,  but  he  is  really  ,  ..       „  ,        ,^  hiw,  n-ity,  trpniiiq 

out  to  steal  McTeague's  maps  and  durances,  and  it  was  hard  to  credit  him  with  genius 

plans.  Flo  tries  to  prevent  him,  he 
throws  a  chair  at  her,  but  she  shoots 
first,  and  when  she  comes  to.  Babe  Is 
dead.  McTeague  sends  her  back  to 
New  York  and  three  "years  later  he 
returns  to  tell  her  a  strange  story.  The 
ending  is  rather  clever  and  need  not  be 

^^Mils  T^^elvetS  sufor  not.  shows  the  limits  of  the  broad  margin  which  the  modern  stage  allows."  Three 
what^she  cin 'really  do  when  suited  To  giandsons  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  that  "there  is  not  a 
her  part.  She  has  ceased  her  moon-  g^^gj.  biographical  evidence,  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  to  support  this 
Iw'^m'a'nlfr  is  ^h^/k'^^e?^^^^^^  suggestion."    Nine  other  living  grandsons  and  granddaughters  evinced 

ejcchange  for  this,  she  has  developed  similar  Indignation.     In  their  own  defence  Mr.  Besier  and  Sir  Barry 
a  crisp,  dramatic  style  of  speech  and  ijjj^kson   the  producer,  issued  a  defensive  statement.    They  asserted  that  ij 
fs'^^a^J^tto^er^nrhlr^tow^^^  siting  the  play  nor  in  its  production  had  they  "any  wish 

Charles  Bickford.  right  at  home  as  thd  or  intention  of  presenting  the  late  Edward  Moulton-Barrett  as  a  man  with 
tough  boy,  McTeague,  Is  unusualw  incestuous  impulses.  We  much  regret,"  they  added,  "that  the  play  should 
th?"  salc'if  0^°  vlHefy™ls'^°a^'low-do^^^^^  ^^^^  erroneously  interpreted  as  having  any  such  suggestion,  foi 

sneak.^ls  also  satisfactory.  Photog'raphji  v'hich  there  is  no  foundation  whatever."    Such  eminent  reviewers  as  St. 

"       "  John  Ervine  and  Sydney  W.  Carroll  entered  the  debate,  with  elaborats 

dissertations  on  defamation,  dramatic  license,  and  historic  fact.  The  up- 
shot was  a  modification  of  the  character  when  the  play  reached  the  Queen  s 
Theatre  in  London. 

In  the  American  production  no  such  commotion  arose.  Mr.  Charles 
Waldron,  who  created  the  part  of  Edward  Moulton-Barrett  here,  neither 
over-played  nor  under-played  the  role,  said  the  reviewers.  He,  it  would 
seem,  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  playwright,  who  has 
said:  "I  had  lifted  him  bodily  out  of  the  best  biographies  of  the  Brown- 
ings, the  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  letters  of  liis  devoted 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  extenuating  nothing  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice, 
and  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  account  for  his  aberrations,  his  tyrannies, 
his  perversities,  his  cruelty."  Meantime  it  is  indubitable  that  Edward  was 
not  only  a  parental  tyrant  but  a  jailer.  It  is  recorded  that  "on  Sept.  12, 
1846,  accompanied  by  her  maid.  Miss  Barrett* left  50  Wimpole  street,  took; 
a  fly  from  a  cab-stand,  and  drove  to  St.  Pancras  Church,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place.  She  then  returned  to  her  father's  house;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  19th  that  she  stole  away  with  the  maid  and  her  dog.  Flash. 
Browning  met  her  at  'Vauxhall  station,  and  they  left  for  Paris  and  Italy. 
'♦''"■The  stem  parent  remained  implacable  to  the  end.  When  they  came 
to  England  in  1851  Browning  wrote  him  a  'manly,  true,  straightforward' 
letter,'  appealing  for  a  reconciliation.  He  received  an  insolent  reply,  in- 
closing, unopened,  with  the  seals  unbroken,  all  the  letters  which  his  wife 
had  written  to  her  father  during  the  intervening  five  years."  So  much 
ior  Edward.  Let  us  during  the  next  few  w-eeks  confine  our  attention  to 
the  sentimental  affairs  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth,  as  Mr.  Aherne  and  Miss 
Cornell  present  them. 


.'. . .  .Melvin  Fox 

 George  Lee 

.  .riiffoivl  A(l,Tms 
.  .Gpoi'ge  Spelv  in 
.William  Loveioy 

Richard  Eiibacli 


and  direction  are  of  a  high  order. 

E.  L.  H. 

f,  PLYMOUTH 
ne  Three  Musketeers" 
"The  Three  Musketcors."  a  drama  in  three 
CIS  aiid  MX  .cene.s.  adanlod  by  Henry  Ham- 

"v  „  ,7,'r"'  nlL'i"''^'  of  the^ame  name  by 
Al'  x.  n.lir:    DumaB:    pioduccd    by    the  Na- 

V,  V;li''"J?''pP<^a"'e  U'><iei-  auspices  of  the 
1  loirsMonal  Players  at  the  Plymouth  Thea- 
tre^  veaterday  morniiie  with   the  followiirt- 

PorthoB   

Athos   

Arami^s  

Bourrlcl   

D'Ariiigrnan  ... 
M.  De  Trevllle 

Coml'-  de  Roohefort. .  ^Mo'r-^an  T%f.ln,-,„ 

MouS'ou^fon'*'""'"  •  •  •  •  ^^^^''^ 

eabrielle  de  Ch.lus  \\\\\';,'  •;Mar.v'Suc?kner 

V(,^^°*t   Arthur  de  Aneelis 

 ;J"hn  de  Angelis 

i,.^^  „'f' 'i  Kathenne  Rollin 

Tn       yiu   ...Kate  Conway 

ra°;' !  maV  Ric'hVlieu  ' '. '. '. '. '. '. "  ^""^^l^^'^tml 
Planohe't  ^"'^'•''•^••am  fit 
^^''"t     ■  ^d*'"  Kent 

There  are  times  when  it  Is  possible 
to  wish  that  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  cre- 
ating his  marvelous  romance  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  had  set  down  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  dramatization  of 
this  vivid  recreation  of  17th  century 
France.  Times  without  number,  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  has  been  set  on  tha 
stage,  but  its  voluminous  plot  has  a 
way  of  escaping  the  confines  of  the 
theatre  and  evading  the  compressions 
of  the  most  conscientious  of  dramatists 
Such,  however,  is  the  resUience  of  the 
story  and  the  glamour  that  surround.? 
the  four  inseparable  companions,  Atho.s 
Porthos,  Aramis  and  D'Artagnan,  that 
it  is  no  hardship  to  welcome  them 
again,  even  m  abbreviated  guise.  Yes- 
terday morning  at  the  Plymouth  Thea- 
•"■"^ .  2*,,^^"°"^^  Junior  Theatre  pre- 
sented Henry  Hamilton's  dramatization 
of  the  Dumas  novel,  greatly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  large  and  appreciative 
audience  of  children,  not  to  mention  a 
sprinkling  of  their  elders. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  indidents 
hat  go  to  make  up  "The  Three  Mus- 

(  teers,    Mr.  Hamilton  chose  to  pre- 


sent these  surrounamg'isinie  oi  nui,- 
tria's  injudicious  gift  of  the  diamond 
studs  to  the  enamored  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  their  retrieval  by  the  high- 
spirited  young  Gascon  D'Artagnan,  but 
along  the  way  there  are  plenty  of  well 
remembered  bits  to  please  the  lover  of 
Dumas.  The  audience  sees  D'Artagnan 
meeting,  quarreling  with,  then  cham- 
pioning Athos.  Porthos  and  Aramis  in 
their  duel  with  Cardinal  Richelieu's 
guards.  He  falls  in  love,  not  with  Con- 
stance Bonacieux,  but  with  the  queen's 
maid  of  honor,  Gabrielle  de  Chalus. 
He  encounters  and  baffles  the  wicked 
Miladi  de  Winter,  RlcheUeu's  spy,  and 
hears  from  Athos  the  story  of  his  fear- 
ful experience  with  the  same  woman. 
He  refuses  Richelieu's  offer  of  service 
and  promotion,  makes  his  perilous  but 
successful  visit  to  England  for  the  dia- 
monds, and  wins  his  Gabrielle.  There 
is  a  deal  of  sword  play,  of  slightly 
stilted  dialogue,  of  intrique,  of  pictur- 
esque flourishes  and  of  romance.  The 
young  spectators  preferred  the  sword 
play  to  the  love  making,  and  perhaps 
they  were  the  best  judges. 

The  gay  costumes  and  the  gallant 
escapades  of  "The  Three  Musketeers" 
are  among  those  things  which  nourish 
illusion  best,  and  the  young  players  of 
the  National  Junior  Theatre  made  up 
in  spirit  what  they  lacked  in  finish. 
Among  the  best  performances  were 
those  of  William  Lovejoy,  a  fresh, 
eager,  attractive  D'Artagnan,  and  John 
Shellie,  an  effectively  sinister  figure  i 
in  the  scarlet  rob,es  of  Richelieu.  Mel-  ' 
vin  Fox,  George  Lee  and  Cliflord  Adam.s 
visualized  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
boisterous  Porthos,  the  melancholy 
Athos  and  the  precise  Aramis.  The 
others  were  satisfactory. 

With  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  the 
National  Junior  Theatre  concludes  its 
first  Boston  season  of  six  morning  per- 
formances. The  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
Professional  Players,  warrants  the  hope 
that  the  company  will  return  next  year. 
They  have  shown  that  good  plays  for 
chUdren  need  not  be  WTitten  or  acted 
in  a  juvenile  manner.  E.  L.  H. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Mignon" 

"Mignon."  an  opera  in  three  act?  and  four 
soenp"!  text  basoa  by  .Tnles  Barhicr  and 
Michael  Carre  on  Goethe's  -VHIhelm 
Meisler"-  music  by  Ambrose  Thomas.  1  ro- 
iluced  at  the  Opera  Comiquc.  Paris,  on  Nov. 
17  isr.o  Aiafiemy  of  Music,  New  York, 
on  Nov  -2.  1S71  (in  ItSIian).  The  jnooth 
performance  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Pans, 
on  May  IS.  lRn4. 
The  cast  yesterday: 

Mirnon  

Filina 


IFrrdcrick  

Williclm  Meistcr. 
iLacrtif 


Last  night  "The  Hoase  of  Connelly"  ceased  to  exi:;t.  The  Group  Players 
^\ho  for  the  past  fortnight  had  diligently  and  earnestly  given  of  their  best 
*o  make  Paul  Green's  drama  of  the  South,  as  in  his  mind  it  existed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  a  vital  and  honest  appeal  to  the  more  thoughtful  ele- 
ment among  our  play-goers,  closed  and  locked  their  wardrobe  trunks  and 
ceparted  from  the  stage  of  the  Tremont  for  New  York,  there  to  continue 
Intensive  rehearsals  of  a  new  play,  as  yet  unnamed,  by  Maxwell  Anderson. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  "The  House  of  Connelly"  wi"i  ever  be  taken  up  by 
stock  companies,  or  that  the  motion  picture  studios,  hard  pressed  though 
they  may  be  for  material,  will  bid  for  its  screen  rights. 

So  will  perish  one  of  the  most  interesting  stud.es  of  conditioiis  and 
characters  of  that  South  which  existed  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Green,  a  scholarly  citizen,  tried  to  tell 
what  be  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  selected-  a  typical  family,  aristocratic. 


 Coo  Glade 

.  .Mareherita  Sa'vi 
. . .  Helen  Ornstcln 
. .  .Charles  Hackett 
....Pesire  Tiefrerc 

,r„,h3rin   Vanni-Marcoux  , 

G?lrno.  .;.'::;..:..:■  tueenio  Sandrmi 

The  opera  was  sung  in  French.  Mr. 
Cooper  conducted. 

Goethe  resented  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
modeling  his  Fenella  In  "Peveril  of  the 
jpeak,"  on  Mignon.  What  would  he 
have  said  to  the  Fi-ench  librettists' 
'treatment  of  "Wilhelm  Meister"— pro - 
viding  a  happy  ending  with  Lothario 
obliging  the  loveis  by  joinmg  m  a  tno'.' 
Famous  singers  made  the  opera  ixipu- 
lar  in  spite  of  its  maltreatment  o. 
Goethe.  Two  or  three  of  the  airs  wi- 
In  the  repertoire  of  drawing  room 
amateurs  and  often  heard  in  conceit 
halls.  Christine  Nilsson  and  V:cIt.- 
Capoul  were  for  a  long  time  in  tlv. 
country  the  ideal  Mignon  and  Mcislcr 
Mme.  Trebelli,  who  created  the  part  ol 
Frederick  in  London — a  part  orisinsii;- 
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ne.  Scalene    wuu  g. 

occnt  school  of  ^^^^^^  most  dis- 
^"^i.V?uV'o  'their  coSposen  When 
respectfully  oi  ^n*^"  j;  %  ^^e  Boston 
Felix  Weingartner^as  at  tne^  ^^^^^ 

?P^^.^.  «?"^.lUance  of  "Mignon".  in 


which  Fely  Dcreyne  M^^^^^j^^er  were 
,ad  Messrs,  Clement  and  Botme 

.he  chief  ^'"g^^f^^^ood  that  «  really 
nht°?^"he^«o^C^,-^''a\aying  that  ad- 

-k^L-nf^rr|e^udienceye. 


new   opera,  j 


r<iuestlon  of  ae.  lii'  Leo  TSS'  A 

powerful  oii,  1  ,  ,  .>.oing  in  its  lower 
and  niicidlc  rcgii-lers,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  melodious  pianissimo,  but  ac- 
QUlrlng  in  the  upper,  register  a  harsh 
Hietallic  tone  that  suggests  volume  not 
under  coiurol.  Perhaps  It  was  the 
strain  a  first  performance  that 
caused  lie  singer  to  force  her  voice 
overmuriv  Assuiedly  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, fov  slie  has  much  that  is  com- 
mendable in  her  singing  when  she  does 
not  resort  to  continual  lo\icl  crescendos. 

Of  the  other  singers,  it  was  Cyrena 
van  Gordon,  as  hte  gj'psy  Azucent,  who 
made  the  most  favorable  impression. 
She  sang  with  splendid  fervor  and  dra- 
matic force,  imbuing  tlie  music  with 
something  of  the  wildness  of  the  gypsy's 
strange  nature.  Particularly  fine  was 
her  singing  in  "Ai  nostri  monti,"  the 
beautiful  duet  that  she  shared  with 
Charles  Marshnn,  the  Manrico.  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Caesare  Formichi,  who 
took  the  part  of  Count  di  Luna,  were 
not  so  fortunate.  Both  of  them  were 
wooden  and  unconvincing  in  action,  in- 
clined too  much  to  set  pose  and  gesture, 
though  their  singing  was  often  pleasing. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
tl-'ere  was  an  attractive,  though  con- 
ventional, gypsy  dance.  E.  L.  H. 


of  the  chief  singers  were  oi 

at  La  Scala.   The  opYv,rt  theatre  If! 

X"[s^aTtoVweVSed:  the 
an  actor  «  saiQ  lo  u  though  he 

same  can  be  said^f  dramltically.  Mr 
may   lack   cnann  " 
""r^'^'A^^^   one"  !orlot  how 

^•^^T-  tv,^muslc  of  Wilhelm  may  seem 
easily  the  music  oivv 

only   rank  Xn  ai'^l  righU^  been  re- 
harper  has  often  ana  r  .  ^  ^^^^ 

,  ^^'^^^"Lfflo  ISeS'  respect 
I  ^"^i^s  Glade'unfort^nate  in  h.r  make 

v^e,  natS 
I  It^  ^^e^'f^'e  ^un^te'^a^dr  Her^^ig°r 
^inTT.ls  not  the  Mi^n-  P-r^^^^ 

note  of  the  polacea    For  tWs  s^ie  wa 
X^-i^ftho^u^  Z^dy.^ltth^ut'^^^^ 
'""f^^T^'tX-^na  performance. 

was  no  mistaking  the.  lively  ap- 
Jreciatron  of  Mr  Hacketfs  ^mging  a^^^ 
acting— the  applaase  was  enthusia-suc 
^and  of  Mr  Vanni-Marcoux's  abihtv 
to  endow  Lothario  with  human  feeling, 
to  excite  sympathy  for  a  stage  char- 
acter who  is  often  a  negUgible  if  not  aj 
tiresome  figure.  H.  W.  1 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"//  Trovatore" 

•11  Trovatore."  an  opera  in  four  acts  and 


eight  scenes:  libretto  by  S.  Ca.mmarano. 
mv.sic  bv  Giuseppe  Verdi:  produced  last  eve- 
nine  by  the  Chicagro  Civic  Opera  Company 
at  the  Boston  Oper^  House  with  the  loUow- 
ingr  cast:  ,       ..  _       / ,     .  \ 

Leonora  Serafina  di  Leo  (debut) 

Inez  Mary    Rose  Barrons 

Count  di  Luma  

Manriro  Charles  Marshall 

Azucena  Cyrena  van  (.ordon 

Ferrando  Virplip  I.az'-an 

Kni2    Lodovico  Olivieri 

An  bid'  G.Misy  ' 

Conductor  i.v^, — ' 

Staee  Director  Otto  Erhardt 

Last  evening  before  a  packed  and  en- 
thusiastic house,  the  Chicago  Oivic 
opera  Company  brought  their  10th  Bos- 
ton season  to  an  end  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Verdi's  "11  Trovatore."  The 
persistence  of  this  opera,  with  all  its 
absurdities  of  plot  and  action,  its  flowery 
arias  and  preposterous  melodrama,  in 
the  repertoire  of  this  company,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  other  companies,  equally 
prominent,  can  be  explained  in  only 
one  way.  The  music  has  an  irresistible 
attraction,  and  not  only  for  those  of 
Italian  birth.  Audiences  wait  to  hear 
"Strida  la  vampa,"  "II  balen,"  "Ai  nos- 
tri  monti"  and  the  "Miserere,"  with 
happy  expectancy  and  hail  them  with 
fervor  as  though  they  were  old  familiar 
!  friends.  Last  evening  the  singers  ap- 
peared to  be  saving  themselves  chiefly 
for  these  moments,  and  the  action  was 
for  the  most  part  ifi  the  stiff  and  im- 
imaginative  operatic  tradition. 

Serafina  di  Deo,  dramatic  soprano, 
m.ade  her  debut  as  Leonora,  the  fair 
lady  of  Ai-agon  who  caused  such  un- 


FLUTE  PLAYERS'  CLUB 
At  the  Boston  Art  Club,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Flute  Players'  Club  of- 
fered the  following  program:  Heinnch 
Hofmann,  Serenade  in  D  major  Op  65, 
for  flute,  two  violms,  viola,  violoncello, 
and  double-bass;  Ottormo  Respighl,  II 
Tramonto"  (Sunset),  setting  for  voice 
and  string  quartet  of  a  poem  by  Shel- 
ley; Alexandre  Tansman  Triptyque 
(Allegro  risoluto,  Andainte,  Presto)  for 
strini  quartet,  first  time  in  Boston; 
Mozart,  Third  Quintet  in  E  flat  major 
(Koechel  No.  407)  for  violin,  two  vio- 
las, horn,  and  violoncello.  The  artists 
who  participated  in  the  concert  were 
May  'Whittemore  (mezzo-soprano), 
Gaston  Elcus  (violin).  Norbert  Lauga 
(violin),  Jean  Lefranc  (viola),  Louis 
Artieres  (viola).  Alfred  Zighera  (violon- 
cello), Henri  Girard  (doublebass), 
Georges  Laurent  (flute).  WilUiem  Wal- 
kenier  (French  horn). 

The  Flute  Players'  Club  remains  the 
only  organization  in  Boston  that  regu- 
larly tends  (in  public,  at  any  rate)  the 
sacred  fire  of  chamber  music.  Perhaps 
the  metaphor  is  Ul  applied,  smce  the 
gatherings  of  the  Flute  Players  are 
fakly  free  from  that  atmosphere  ol 
devotional  somnolescence  which  at 
chamber  music  concerts  so  often  en- 
.velops  players  and  congregation  alike. 
This  may  be  due  both  to  the  large 
variety  of  instrumental  combinations 
which  these  ingenious  program -makers 
offer  and  to  the  generous  proportion  of 
new  or  unfamiliar  music  which  they 
bring  to  hearing.  Nor  is  the  habitually 
excenent  quality  of  their  performances 
of  small  effect  in  keeping  interest  alive 
—and  audiences  awake. 

The  only  piece  of  music  which  yes- 
terday's program-sheet  announced  as 
new  to  Boston  was  Tansman's  "Trip- 
tyque"— a  group  of  three  movements 
for  string  quartet.  The  somewhat  com- 
monplace material  of  the  first  is  de- 
veloped with  much  repetition  of  short 
rhythmic  figures  that  frequently  run 
counter  to  the  prevailing  rhythm  of  the 
movement — occasionally  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  mood  and  accent  of  jazz 
which  recalls  the  composer  of  the  "Sqn- 
atine  transatlantique."  It  ends  with 
epigrammatic  abruptness.  The  second 
movement,  andante,  is  a  piece  of  grace- 
fully flowing,  clear-cut,  impersonal 
transparently  written  music,  conven- 
tionally diatonic  for  the  most  part.  The 
final  presto  by  its.  jerlcy,  irregular 
Lo<iovico  ouv,eri  rhythms  and  Percussive  timbre  recalls 
Kueenio  Sandnnil  and  exceeds  the  spirit  of  the  nrsi 
Roberto.  Moraiizoni    rnnvi^mf-nt  hut  Is  relieved  by  interludes 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 

"The  Silent  Witness" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  from  the 
stage  play,  by  Jack  De  Leon  and  Jack 
Celestin.  of  the  same  name;  first  pre- 
-sented  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London, 
on  April  30,  1930,  with  Malcolm  Keen 
in  the  leading  role, -and  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  at  the 
Majestic  Tlieatre,  Brooklyn,  on  Feb.  9, 
193i  with  Lionel  Atwill  featured;  film 
directed  by  Marcel  Yarnel  and  R.  L. 
Hough  and  presented  by  Pox  Films  with 
the  following  cast: 

Sir  Austin  Howard.....  Lionel  AtwiU 

Nnr-i  Selnier  Greta  Ni5s;  ]i 

Anthony  HoWard.  . . . .  .V.  .Braniwell  Fle'c  >er 

I'  .rl   Ul.-ilio   ,.  .Weldon  Heyburn 

Svlvia  Pierce   •  Helen  Mack 

tV.Iv  Howard  ■  ..............  .  .Mary  Forbes 

Vms  -,.<Mor  Robbin;: .  .  .  ■  Monta|a  Shaw 

1  Sir  John  Lawson . Wyndham  St»n'i"l^. 

1  LVinion    K.  C  Alan  Mowbraj 

H«Vrv '  HarimS  .  .  t  Herbert  Mundin 

gS'lone'i  §rayson.\-  ..  .  -L^^^^^IVnt^n 
Clerk  ol  the  Court  Enc  ""ton 

One  of  the  more  effective  stratagems 
'  employed  in  the  filming  of  the  screen 
j  version  of  tliis  redoubtable  thriller  is' 
j  the  introduction  of  two  significant  flash- 
I  backs  two-thirds  the  way  of  the  story. 
Generally,  the  flash-b:vck  is  a  contmu- 
'  ous  affair,  brought  in  hnmediately  after 
' '  the  prologue  in  which  grandpa  sits 
down  to  tell  grandson  or  granddaughter 
precisely  how  it  all  happened.  In  this 
.  case,  the  picture  starts  off  on  its  own,; 
reaches  one  climax  thunderously,  then  ^ 
digresses  by  means  of  the  two  flash- j 
backs  cited,  to  show  the  audience  some-i 
'thing  which  possibly  it  never  had, 
guessed.  Prom  both  a  dramatic  and, 
technical  viewpoint  the  picture  gains; 
by  this  treatment.  On  the  stage  it  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  revolving 
stages.  In  England  the  story  was  told! 
without  Interruption  and,  ob\'iously.  in 
less  engrossing  and  puzzling  fashion.  , 
•When  young  Tommy  Howard  dis-  ■ 
•  covers  that  Nora  Selmer,  a  blonde 
'  schemer,  has  deceived  him  by  pretence 
of  love  when  she  was  supportmg  with, 
his  funds  a  rascally  husband,  he  loses; 
his  head,  chokes  her  and  leaves  her( 
for  dead.  Certainly  she  Is  dead  when, 
the  Scotland  Yard  detectives  find  her. 
Tony's  father,  Sir  Austin,  a  mannerly  i  ( 
man  and  a  loyal  parent,  insists  on  as-] 
sumlng  the  risks  of  trial  for  murder, 
basing  confidence  on  his  ability  to  es- 
tabli^  a  fool-proof  aUbi.  He  knows 
the  son.  if  tried,  would  have  no  slightest 
chance  Just  as  the  crown's  counsel 
has  Sir  Austin  in  a  tight  place,  a  furtive 
character  known  as  Horace  Ward  inter- 
rupts proceedings  with  a  weird  taie 
which,  thanks  to  the  aforesaid  flash- 
backs puts  entirely  different  aspects  on 
the  case.  It  might  be  added  that  young 
Tony  had  done  an  incomplete  job  or 
strangulation,  that  the  Howard  family 
came  through  with  a  clean  escutcheon, 
and  that  a  more  expert  garroter  came  to 
a  proper  punishment. 

Mr.  Atwill,  in  the  stage  role  which 
he  created,  brings  to  it  the  best  of  his 
sta^e  graces  and  the  slightest  of  his' 
mannerisms.  His  Sir  Austin  is  a  brave 
father,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way 
to  protect  a  weak  son  though  he  has  to 
besmirch  his  own  name  publicly  in  so  ! 
doi'-n-  His  scene  with  Miss  Nissen  in  | 
one  of  the  flashbacks,  when  he  visits 
her  flat  to  pay  her  off.  is  a  gem  of  suave 
acting  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  bit  melodra- 
matic as  the  son.  Mis;  Nissen  makes 
Nora  cheaply  seductive;  Mr.  Mobray  is 
splendid  as  the  crown's  attorney,  ana 
Lumsden  Hare  has  an  unctuous  bit  as 
the  Scotland  Yard  chief.  Mr.  Mun- 
din, who  came  over  here  with  the  first 
Chariot's  Revue,  was  a  comic  cockney 
taxi-driver  on  the  witness  stand,  and 
Mr.  Bevan  an  equally  amusing  rogue 
turned  a  last-minute  penitent. 

W.  E.  G. 


it  is  not  vuigarnmcr  the  evolutions  of 
the  murder  trial,  whicj  forms  the  foun-  • 
dation  of  the  plot,  are  not  to  be  taken  , 
with  much  seriousness    It  is  Miss  Oli-  . 
'  ver's  picture  throughout,  though  she  has  j 
the  assistance  of  any  number  of  good] 
actors.     Truly,    she    is    a  fortunate 
woman;  all  she  needs  to  do  to  wm 
laughter  is  to  twist  that  long,  humorous 
face  of  hers  into  a  knou  or  to  utter 
an  almost  commonplace  remark  with 
her  inimitable  acid  emphasis.    By  no 
means  a  second  Mrs.  Piske.  she  makes 
"Ladies  of  the  Jury"  over  to  her  own  ' 
measure,  instead  of  indu^tng  in  unwise 
imitation  of  her  predecessor. 

The  opening  scene  is  a  courtroom 
where  a  jury  is  being  chosen  to  trj' 
Mrs  Gordon,  a  former  French  actress, 
for  the  murder  of  her  elderly  husband. 
The  last  juror  selected  is  Mrs.  Living- 
ston Baldwin  Crane,  a  rich,  garrulous 
and  Shrewd  society  woman,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  presiding  judge  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney.    She  gabbles 
merrily  along,  driving  judge  and  counsel 
distracted  by  her  Interruptions,  but  suc- 
ceeds in  putting  a  number  of  very  per- 
tinent questions  to  the  witnesses.  When 
the  jury  retires  to  vot?,  she  is  the  only 
one  who  stands  out  for  acquitUl,  stoutly 
and  correctly,  as  it  proves,  maintaming 
that  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion Mrs.  Gordon's  maid.  Evelyn  Snow, 
is  lying.    By  neat  stratagems,  by  niUd 
bribery,  she  wins  over  all  but  two  of  the 
11  jurors  to  her  way  of  thinking,  and 
finally,  after  transporting  the  entire 
jury  to  the  Gordon  house,  chnches  her 
case.  J 
Miss  Oliver's  serious  clownmg  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  role  of  the  loqua- 
cious Ivlrs.  Crane  and  she  takes  fuu 
advantage  of  her  many  opportunities 
As  an  almost  equaUy  talkaUve  real- 
estate  salesman,  Wayre  Dazy.  by  name, 
Ken  Murray  proves  a  staunch  and  comic 
ally.    Robert  McWade  is  capital  as  the 
harassed  judge,  and  JUl  Esmond,  too 
brefiv  seen,  is  lovely  and  appealing  as 
Mrs.  Gordon.   The  assorted  jurors,  cari- 
catured unmistakably,  are  none  the  less 

'^'naphne  Pollard,  diminutive  screen 
comedienne,  is  the  vaudeville  headhner 
this  being  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  four  years'  time         E.  L.  t±. 
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movement,  but  is  relieved  by  interludes 
reminiscent  of  the  mood  of  the  an- 
dante. There  are  some  unusual  effects 
of  instrumentation,  such  as  tJie  pro- 
longed use  of  high  harmonics  accom- 
panied by  low  notes  of  the  cello.  Un- 
important though  the  work  seems,  one 
would  not  object  to  hearing  it  again. 

In  Heinrich  Hofmann's  Serenade,  in 
four  movements,  for  string  quartet  plus 
flute  and  double-bass,  gracefully  ap- 
pealing, Ughtly  romantic,  unpretentious 
music  was  heard,  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively scored  by  a  skilled  hand.  Its  thu-d 
movement,  allegro  vivace  bore  a  pass- 
ing resemblance  to  Mendelssohns 
Scherzo  from  "A  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream;"  its  fourth,  allegro  vivo  (in  un- 
fgarlscher  Weise).  was  a  somewhat  dil- 
"*!?es»f^''ivamonto,''  a  setting 

ftrine  quartet  and  singer.  Not  so  its 
^ffite^ alterations  of  mood  and  co^o- 
I  Its  sudden  tragic  climax.  Here  miss 
r^hiUeVore  fell  Short  Of  t^^^^^^^^^ 


SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street" 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

"The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  and  five  scenes,  by 
Rudolf  Besier,  was  performed  in  Boston 
lor  the  first  time  last  night  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre.  Produced  at  the  Malvern 
Theatre,  Malvern,  England,  by  Sir  Bar- 
ry Jackson  on  Aug.  19.  1930;  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  Gwen  Ffrangcon-Davies:  Ed- 
ward Moulton-Bariett.  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke-  Robert  Browning,  Scott  Sunder- 
land Produced  at  the  Hanna  Theatre. 
Cleveland,  O.,  on  Jan.  29.  1931  Eliza- 
beth Barrett,  Katharine  Cornell;  Ed- 
ward Moulton  Barrett.  Charles  Waldron: 
Robert  Browning,  Brian  Aherne.  MLss 
Cornell  presented  the  play  in  Boston^ 
with  this  cast:    .1 


Uo"tor"""Charaber..  .  '  ,  .  •  •  i,-  -Georre  R.ddell 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Moulton-BanjeU.^^^  , 

Wilson   i,-  • 

Hennella  MouMon-Barretl 
Arabel  MouUon-Barreit . 
Oclavius  MouUon-Barreit 
Seplimu"  Moultnn  Barrett 
Altrcil  MoiiUon-Barrelt .  . . 
Charles  Moultou  Barrell . 
Henrv  Moullon-Barrett  .  . 
lleorce  Moiilton-Barretl . 


ai iirti  1  lie  ^  v.<  . 
Brenda  Fori- 
.  .Marealo  GiUnn' 

  Joyce  Cai ' 

.  .  Vernon  Downi' 
Richard  Linib.i 
.  .Fredenc!;  \  •  . 



.Robert  CI 
Leshc 


lady  of  Ai-agor.  who  caused  sucn  un-  (.whitteraore  leii        ^.'lUt^  that  music 
happiness  between  the  Count  di  Luna    expressive  f°I^«,5Sed  Her  v^^^ 
and  his  brother.    Count  it  among  her  i  ( and  pOem  demanded.  He^  to 
assets  that  she  is  both  young  and  attrac-1  and  P  ^asmg.  though  It^ign 
tive,  in  face  and  figure;  among  her  vir-    -t-nf..""  iis«i.  her  enunciaw" 
tues,  that  she  can  act  at  times  with 


I  considerable  fenor  and  sincerity.  With 
ar  opera  singer,  however,  these  matters 
I  are  of  secondjry  importance  to  the 


lk«  m&;™  en»on  lacked 
*^lSS-'s    Horn    Qulnt^.    with  its 

. '  <^   which   Mr.  Walkenicr  ,  ih;v 


'^'"J^t'  in  which  M?  WaUcenicr  i 
l^^e,%r^^e.  oT agilig.  ^concl. 

f.?rerraPP«^auS; 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"Ladies  of  the  Jury" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Marion 
Dix  from  the  play  of  the  same  name  by 
John  Frederick  Ballarc,  first  presented 
in  New  York  on  Oct.  21.  1929,  following 
a  week's  engagement  in  Boston,  with 
Mrs.  Piske  in  the  leading  role;  picture 
directed  by  Lowell  Sherman  and  pre- 
sented by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  witli  the 
following  cast: 

Mrs.  lAvingston  Baldwin  Crane^  ^^.^^^ 

W.ayne  Dazy  Ken  Murra.v 

Andrew  Mckaiff  6.<!?;'°^  J'Y,?. 

M.aynie  Mixter  n:.  AK'tO' ,  Kclb 

Cynthia  Tate  •  *  '  '  '  ' 

Alonzo  Beal  Goorfe  Andre  n 

Steve  Bromm  ,.  .Guinn  > 

Tony  Theodopholus  Georsre  ■ 

Mrs.  McGuire  ■  v  •  'S^''  ,'  i 

Jay  J.  Pressley  ■».  .Charles  Dow  (.1...  . 

Mrs.  Dace  A  •  •  *^'S5^."w^®  ^'^  ' 

Miss  Lily  Pratt   Cora  \VUhers,vv.-, 

Mrs.  Goi-don.  the  delendant  JiH,'  = 

Kulherlord  Dale  Morgan  (• 

Halscy  van  Stye   Al.n 

The  Jurtec  Ro'ic-t 

Evelyn  Snow  «,.....' 

,-^uzanno  5u; 

.Tury  Room  Officer   ~ 

(•hauncey  Gordon  .Iicy'    >      >  " 

Edna  May  Oliver,  at  the  top  of  her 
comic  form,  romps  gaily  through  "La- 
dies of  the  Jurj',"  a  farce  comedy  that 
did  service  for  Mrs.  Fisk'  a  few  seasons 
ago,  and  offers  the  audience  almost  as 
much  fun  as  she  sejms  to  be  having 
herself.  It  Is  the  sort  of  entertainment 
to  be  enjoyed  lieartily  for,  though  it 
may  be  addicted  to  horse-play  at  times. 


KdMard  Moulton-Barrett  f^ha";'''  k 


PeU.i  He.dlr.  „  ,, 

Hrni  v  Bevan  ,   Rrian  \hcr 

Rolvrt  Browninc.   ■  "\'?'Via,  th 

nl.cTor  Ford-Waterlow  '^'V„'1^B,  ■  k 

Cat^tain  Siirtees  Cook  J"""  g',';,': 

Flush    . 

The  Browning  of  1845  was  a 
different  Browning  from  the  one  seen 

vears  later  in  L^^n^^"- /^^^"hMnw  i 
bered,  "hLs  siik  hat  and  all  belou  U 

were  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  M*"  . /'^;^.' 

smug,  to  be  taken  for  a  rich  bank?'., 

a  -perfected  butler."  purring  when  ladir 

ravVd  over  his  poems,  the  idol  of 

r.rowning  rlub.v  In  184,S  he  was  a  p.- 

romantically  inclined.  He  admijecl  E  . 

abeth's  poems;  she  admired  his— not 

nig  could  have  been  fairer  or  m. 

boautiful  than  that-but  her  father  w  > 

not  inclined  to  welcome  even  a  a 

orite  son  of  the  Muse  as  a  son-in-lav^ 

Mr    Besier  in  his  play  as  first  per- 

^.^med  hinted  that  the  father  did  no- 

.  uMi  Eli7^ibeth  to  marrj-  any  one:  tn 

hui  affection  for  her  was  more  or  1; 

of  an  incestuous  nature.  The  Barrrr 

now  living  wrote  angry  letters  of  p!' 

test  and  objected  to  the  character  o- 

riiawn  by  the  dramatist,  who  cut  out 

>n-  modified  the  offending  lines. 

In  the  plav  the  father  is  certainly  a 
disagreeable,  tyrannical  character,  but 
other  daughters,  other  wooers  and  m: 
other  countries  than  England,  suffered 
from  fathers  who  did  not  smile  on 
pledges  of  mutual  affection. 

Suppose  Mr,  Besier  had  not  taken 
the  members  of  the  Barrett  family  and 
Browning  for  the  chief  characters, 
would  his  play  have  been  as  romanU- 
callv  interesting?  I-o  the  names  Eli?a- 


Mary  Konn 
Ian  w. 


Hoboit  BroNMimg  give 
lous  value?  Would  the 
.■  named  Huskinson  or 
,    !       credible':'  But 
nis  men  and 
_  -life,  if  only 
.  araiuali-u  of  perverting  or 
u  is  to  gain  dramatic  effects. 
\>  h.)  are  familiar  with  the  story 
iwning's  wooing,  And  that  Mi'. 
lelLs  it  well  and  without  exag- 
n  The  plav  would  hold  the  at- 
1   even   if   the  lovers   and  the 
were  otherwise  named.  The  re- 
lit of  the  aaughter.  the  pa.'-sion  that 
hught  her  health  and  courace:  the 
palling  selfishness  of  the  father  that 
aked  itself  in  his  own  eye.s  as  loving 
I'Otlon:  the  sharpness  of  rharacteri- 
.  Ion:   the  aialogue  that   gives  this 
iracterizatlon    without  superfluooi 
jlanation— here  Is  a  subject  vividly 
ated.  It  matters  not  whether  thp 
ping  poet  is  Browning  or  another; 
{natters  not  whether  he  was  inspired 
f  the  adored  woman  who  had  written 
ms  or  whether  he  had  \ieen  drawn 
her  by  a  casual  meeting, 
jut  since  the  audience  Is  introduced 
the  Barretts  and  to  Mr.  Browning 
y  are  the  ones  to  be  considered.  It 
not  necessary  to  ask  if  Miss  Cornell 
»Bibles    in    face    and    figure  the 
'man  she  portrays;  or  if  Browning 
[5  physicalH  the  gallant  buck,  flow- 
1/  In  speech!  that  Mr.  Aherne  places 
Jfore  us.    Bylthe  quality  of  then-  act- 
|g,  the  faithfllness  of  the  portrayal  is 
once  accerted.      If  Elizabeth  and 
obert  were  rot  so  in  life  as  on  the 
';ge,  they  should  have  been.    It  is 

0  easy  to  aqcept  Henrietta  as  she  is 
[yed  by  Missj  Glllmore.   One  also  be- 

1  -es  in  the  brothers,  a  feeble  folk, 
ved.  wholly  dependent  on  the  father, 
d  Mr.  Waldijon?  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
ts  of  the  BarVetts  now  livmg,  the  actor 

not  exaggerate  the  unbelievable 
talitv  of  the  tyrannical  self-deceiver, 
)  betrayed  himself— at  least  on  the 
!e— when  he  welcomed  the  eni- 
!es  of  his  niece  and  was  strangely 
ed  by  the  su'otle  perfume,  so  that  ne 
to  repell  her  and  gain  self-compos- 
)y  going  to  a  window  where  the  air 
probably  cooler.  It  is  enough  to 
.hat  the  performance  was  generally 
llent;  so  that  the  spectator  felt  he 
almost  an  intruder  in  family 
es:  tliat  his  presence  would  be  re- 
ed by  both  the  lovers  and  the 
,er. 

/he  large  audience,  at  fiist  moved  by 
/.ghtcr  at  the  sight  of  the  costumes, 
d  especially  by  the  gliding  steps  of 
ilson,  the  maid— steps  that  might  well 
xve  been  spared  as  being  farcical— 
t  )on   settled    down,    appreciating  the 
'  irce  of  the  play  and  the  quality  of  the 
1  cling,  applauding  heartily  the  come- 
ilians,  rejoicing  in  the  art  displayed  by 
\iiss  Cornell  and  her  associates, 

COLONIAL 


Three's  A  Crowd!' 

■  Tliicp  s  A  Crowd."  a  revue  '■oncei.ved  and' 
nmpilpd  ta.v  Howard  Dielz,  with  l.vrics.  mu- 
;r    and    sketches    b,v    Mr.    DIetz,  Arthur 
■  hwartz.  Phil  Charig.  Corc.v  Ford,  Arthur 
iippkniaii.    Burton    Lane.    .John    V. .  Green. 
uirencB   Schwab    and    others;      statred  n.v 
iissarcl  Short  and  urodured  \iy  Ma.x  Gordon 
I  PhiladelRhia.  Sept.  :;9.   laS".  and  at  the 
flwvn  Tliealre.  New  York.  Oct.   l.i.  18?", 
prldinied  last  pveiiinr  at  tl\e  Colonial  willh. 
iipfp  III  inoipals:    Clifton  Webb.  Fred  Allen. 
Lilihv  Holman.  Tama.r,-i  Geva.  Maiearet  Lee. 
1  aliforniH    Colleftians.    Helen    .\ult.  Wall>' 
(  uvlp.    Portland   Hoffa.   .loan  Clempnl,  Frpc 
McMnrra.v.   Amy   Revere.   Alan  Jones,  Lou 
Wood:  ' 


Fashions  in  revues  nowadays  change 
more  quickly  and  more  radically  than 
in  any  other  form  of  stage  entertain- 
ment. Seventeen  months  now  are  equiv- 
alent to  almost  'ks  many  years  of  a  prior 
generation.  The  comic  allusions,  the 
terpsichorean  novelties,  save  one,  and 
the  vocal  rhapsodies  of  'Three's  A 
Crowd,"  as  they  were  set  in  orderly  and 
routined  manner  before  last  evening's 
audience  somehow  failed  to  arouse  any 
appreciable  enthusiasm  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  they  no  longer  came  freshly 
from  inventive  wits.  The  performance 
was  capable  enough;  it  was  the  ma- 
terial which  seemed  to  fall  short  of  the 
mark.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Gordon  had  more 
wisely  given  us  "Three's  A  Crowd"  be- 
fore he  was  ready  to  produce  "The 
Band  'Wagon,"  the  result  would  have 
been  happier.  As  it  was.  the  more  aged 
revue  reminded  one  of  the  penguin 
which  Mr.  Allen  so  adroitly  described  in 
his  travesty  of  Comdr.  Byrd's  Antarctic 
expedition — it  ran  backward,  because 
it  was  interested  less  In  knowing  where 
it  was  going  than  in  where  it  had  been. 
"Three's  A  Crowd"  has  been  a  long  ways 
since  the  fall  of  1930. 

Not  this  this  revue  is  lacking  in  all ' 
the  essentials.    It  has  some  gay  set- 
tings by  Albert  R.  Johnson,  who  can 
suggest  much  by  means  of  a  minimum 
of  canvas  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
brush.   It  is  costumed  as  if  from  brand 
r    new  material,  designs  and  colors.  It  has 
a    limited    ensemble    of  contortionist 
dancers  supplemented  by  a  unit  of  Al- 
fbertina  Rasih  girls,  without  which  to- 
day no  revue  may  hope  for  salvation. 
And  it  has  the  individual  aids  of  that 
inlpntPd  trio,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Allen  and 
liss  Holman.   Mr.  Webb  is  the  graceful 
;nr:;'.   th-*   nonchalant   comedian,  a 
nt;r:  '.an  even  v.'hen  cau-ln  in  a  bath- 
.ui-,  by        intrusive  lady  of  amazing, 
one  might  say,  startling  discernment- 


Mr.  Allen  Is  the  glib  patter-comedian, 
prone  to  talk  over-long  at  times,  but 
amusing  despite  his  desperate  need  of 
a  librettist's  timely  aid.  He  was  at  his 
funniest  In  his  shortest  interlude,  when 
he  tries  vainly  to  get  a  local  telephone 
number  while  callers  at  his  right  and 
left  make  instant  contact  with  Paris 
and  South  Africa.  Miss  Holman,  her 
voice  throatier  than  ever,  her  low  notes 
more  organ-like,  her  features  still  de- 
void of  illuminative  emotion,  sings 
"Something  to  Remember  'you  By," 
"Body  and  Soul,"  and  "Yaller."  There 
is  one  more,  Tamara  Geva,  whose  danc- 
ing embodies  grace,  daring  and  rhyth- 
mic perfection,  who  even  can  act  a  bit. 
Her  dance  with  Mr.  Webb,  to  the  "Body 
and  Soul"  melody,  was  noteworthy  for 
really  artistic  lighting  effects  which 
made  subtly  glamorous  gyrations  which 
under  dazzling  exposure  might  have 
seemed  vulgar.  Mr.  Webb  also  had  an- 
other great  opportunity  when  with  Amy 
Revere  he  paced  In  changing  tempos  a 
finished  duo  to  signal  the  first-act  cur- 
tain. There  was  dancing  of  rare  charm, 
charm. 

Mr.  Allen  sounded  what  purported  to 
be  the  innovating  note  when  in  the 
opening  skit  he  ordered  stage  hands  to 
remove  a  marital  couch  with  the  chant, 
"There  ain't  going  to  be  no  beds."  Yet 
the  subsequent  sketches  possessed  each 
their  impish  innuendo  and  racy  tag: 
not  downright  crude,  but  suavely  ma- 
licious. All  in  all,  a  revue  sprightly 
enough  undoubtedly  at  birth,  now  slight- 
ly sagging  under  the  merciless  weight  of 
passing  time.  y/.  e.  G. 


MAJESTIC 
"Everybody's  Welcome" 

"Everybody's  Welcome."  a  musical  comedy 
111  a  iiroloene.  two  acts  and  nine  scenes- 
book  by  Lambert  Carroll  based  on  the  nlav. 
•Up  Pons  the  Devil."  by  Albert  Hackett  and 
Frances  Goodrich:  nnisl'-  by  Harry  Revel. 
Mannine:  Sherwin  ,  and  .Sammy  Fain-  lyric 
b.y  Irvin?  Kahal,.  Jlack  Gordon.  Edward 
E  iscu  and  .\rthur  Lippmann;  dances  by 
ttilliam  Holbrook,  settins-s  by  Watson  Bar- 
rstt.  production  staffed  bv  William  Carrvl- 
Pi-csented  by  the  Shuberts  at  the  Shubprt 
Tlieatie,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Sept  21.  19!il . 
and  at  the  Shiiberl  Theatre,  New  Vork  on 
yr';  ni'odiiced  last  evening-  at  the 

??"j5'^''i',-7?'^^''"''  "''h  the  following-  cast: 

SjJ?^';,  '{'•'•  -,  Andrew  Carr 

B  n.\     Hatfield   Jack  Sl.c-lian 

Polly  Bascom  Frances  Williams 

AlViL^^'i^i"'^''',,  Harriet  Lake 

f '"'f"  Mprrell   Eric  Titus 

Stoe  Merrick   oscar  Shaw 

A  Drunk  .  Tho.mas  Harty 

George  Kent,    Victor  Morley 

T.noii^  V"'--,,'  New-conibc 

Louel  a,  Ma.v  Carroll  Ann  Pennincton 

l^aiindryman   Spencer  Barnes 

Vr-  pfi  V Charles  Garland 
Mrs.  Platt  y  Lucille  Osborne 

Out  of  a  pleasant  and  amusing  little 
ccmedy,  "Up  Pops  the  Devil,"  treating 
of  the  difficulties  of  married  life  when 
the  husband  keeps  house  and  the  wife 
earns  the  money,  comes  an  agreeable, 
tvneful  musical  show,  "Everybody's 
Welcome,"  which  opened  an  engage- 
ment last  evening  at  the  Majestic  Thea- 
tre before  an  audience  that  gave  every 
sign  of  approval.  Vestiges  of  the  origi- 
nal plot  remain,  popping  up  evei-y  so 
often  in  an  apologetic  manner,  in  the 
intervals  when  Prances  Williams  is  not 
singing  blues  songs  and  Ann  Penning- 
ton is  not  proving  with  great  energy 
that  she  still  dances  as  well  as  ever. 
The  girls  are  pretty,  their  dancing 
rhythmic,  the  music,  while  not  remark- 
able, both  ,serviceable  and  catchy,  and 
the  principal  players  are  all  far  above 
the  average.  It  is  possible  to  call  in 
question  the  taste  of  a  few  jokes  and  to 
rebuke  the  lyric  writers  who  insisted 
on  interpolating  lines  of  a  strictly  Indigo 
tinge,  but  as  a  whole,  "Everybody's  Wel- 
come" is  the  sort  of  show  that  should 
please  many  and  enjoy  a  good  run. 

In  and  out  of  the  apartment  of  Steve 
and  Ann  Merrick  wander  a  variety  of 
persons:  Polly  Ba.srom,  actress  and 
singer;  "Biiiy"  HaffleW,  director  of 
stage  shows;  Louella  Mae  Carroll,  a 
languisliing  damsel  with  a  heavy  south- 
ern accent,  and,  moist  hilarious  of  all, 

nameless  and  inebriated  gentleman 
who  Insists  upon  calling  Hollywood  on 
the  long  distance.  It  is  all  very  jolly,  but 
Steve  wants  to  write  novels,  so  Ann 
takes  up  her  dancing  at  the  Proxy  Thea- 
tre and  Steve  keeps  house.  They  quar- 
rel over  housekeeping  expenses,  over 
Louella  May  and  break  off,  but  just  be- 
fore the  final  curtain,  the  knowledge 
that  posterity  is  just  around  the  corner 
brings  about  a  reconciliation. 

To  Prances  Williams,  tall,  blonde  and 
pleasing,  with  a  throaty  voice  and  a 
talent  for  wisecracks,  fall  the  best  songs, 
notably  "As  Time  Goes  By,"  a  pleas- 
ingly sentimental  ditty  with  a  catchy 
refrain.  She  had  another,  "I've  Shot 
the  Works."  all  about  a  girl  who  found 
that  It  didn't  pay  to  be  good;  that  was 
only  for  the  ultra-sophisticated.  Oscar 
Shaw  sings  and  dances  with  agility  that 
ntakes  unbelievable  the  news  that  he 
has  been  playing  juveniles  since  1908. 
Harriet  Lake,  petite  and  charming.  Is  a 
delightful  Ann,  and  her  costumes  are 
a  treat  to  behold.  Jack  Sheehan  proved 
himself  a  versatile  comedian  without 
resorting  to  vulgarity,  and  made  a  par- 
ticularly laughable  figure  in  "Ta  Ta, 
Old  Bean,"  a  satiric  ballad  poking  fun 
at  Noel  Coward.  Ann  Pennington 
sported  a  southern  drawl  and  made 
good  use  of  her  dimpled  knees,  while 


the  hou.-:c  fairly  rose  to  the  antics  oi 
Thomas  Harty.  as  the\ nameless  drunk 
with  the  Incredibly  nimble  legs.  Bofides 
flie  songs  already  menHoned  there  were 
several  others  of  merit,  such,  as  "All 
Wrapped  Up  in  You,^  "Lea.'e  in  My 
Heart"  and  "Even  As  You  and  I."  The 
.sets,  notably  the  one  shewing  the  apart- 
ment, were  unusually  fttractivc. 

f        E.  L.  H. 

Mo^^r>AY  svMPHON'y  r  oNcrRT 

Th9  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston 
.symphony  orchestra's  Monday  evening 
.series  took  place  last  evening  at  Sym- 
phony hall,  Dr.  Koassevltzky  conduct- 
frig.  Robert  Goldsand,  the  21 -year-old 
'Viennese  pianist  and  former  infant 
prodigy  who  has  lately  attracted  very 
respectful  attention,  made  his  Boston 
debut  at  thLs  concert  as  soloist  In 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  No.  1, 
op.  15,  In  C  major.  The  rest  of  the 
program  comprised  Prokofieff's  "Clas- 
sical" symphony,  op.  25,  and  Strausss 
tone  poem  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra," 
op.  30. 

Beethoven's  first  piano  concerto 
(composed  later  than  that  listed  as  the 
second),  was  not  ratfid  very  highly  by 
the  composer  himself.  It  Is  seldom 
played;  this  indeed  was  its  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Yet,  though  it  is  distinctly 
less  impressive  than  the  "Emperor"  and 
'ihe  one  or  two  other  concertos  of 
Beethoven  that  are  still  occasionally 
heard,  yet  it  proved  itself  last  night 
to  be  well  deserving  of  rescue  from 
oblivion.  Its  first  two  movements 
(allegro  con  brio,  largo),  recall  pleas-  j 
antly  the  early  pianoforte  sonatas  by  ' 
the  rather  formal  symmetry  of  their 
themes  and  the  manner  of  their  treat- 
ment: the  final  rondo  is  a  delightfully 
vivacious  movement — a  kind  of  light- 
hearted  moto  perpetuo  in  a  vein  which 
Beethoven  did  not  often  essay. 

Mr.  Goldsand,  by  chcosing  this  work 
in  preference  to  one  of  those  romantic 
concertos  (by  Liszt,  Rachmanioff,  and 
other  skilled  exploiters  of  the  piano- 
forte's power  to  dazzle)  in  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  astound  the  multitude,  gave 
one  hint  of  his  seriousness.  His  per- 
formance itself  confirmed  the  Impres- 
sion. A  highly  self-possessed  but  ab-  ; 
sorbed  young  pianist,  he  played  with  | 
a  clarity  and  a  clean  articulation  which  ' 
fully  accepted  the  pianoforte  as  a  per-  ! 
cussion  instrument  and  achieved  melodic  ! 
coherence  through  careful  tone-grada-  I 
tion  rather  than  by  the  merging  and 
overlapi>ing  of  successive  tones.  There 
was  as  little  obvious  pedalling  as  in 
the  playing  of  Artur  Schnabel,  whose 
pupil,  we  believe,  he  is  not.  Only  cnce 
did  any  unpleasing  squareness  of  out- 
line result — in  the  principal  melody  of 
the  slow  movement,  which  may  have 
had  too  heavy-footed  a  gait.  In  general, 
his  playing  combined  sensitiveness  and 
grace  with  a  fine  sanity  which  appreci- 
ated but  did  not  linger  unduly  over 
detail  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  de- 
sign. He  has  an  excellent  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  agility  which  remains  un- 
der control;  he  was  thus  able  to  lighten 
and  still  lend  significance  to  the  arid 
development  section  of  the  first  move- 
iment  and  Its  long  but  not  uninteresting 
I  cadenza  (written  by  Beethoven  hlmielf) 
and  made  much  of  the  lively  finale.  He 
was  very  warmly  applauded,  and  recalled 
Ifour  times  to  the  platform.  The  phas- 
ing and  far  from  perfunctory  orche.«iral 
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ROLAND  HAYES  *  *  * 

At  Symphony  hall  last  evening,  In  the 
presence  of  an  audience  that  left  appre- 
ciable vacancies,  Roland  Hayes,  tenor, 
sang  the  following  program:  Mozart, 
iRldente  la  calma.  An  Chloe  (?);  Torel- 
ill,  Tu  lo  sal;  Schubert,  Die  Llebe  hat 
jgelogen,  Der  "VoUmond  strahlt  (from 
]Rosamunde),  Gannymede,  Wohln;  My- 
■Ton  P.  Jacobson,  Reverie;  Duparc,  In- 
ivltatlon  au  voyage;  OlUere,  O  that  thou 
couldst  know;  Taneiefif,  The  Fountains; 
\  Gretch^ninoff,   The   Wounded  Birch; 
I  Grifles,  In  a  Myrtle    Shade.  Negro 
Spirituals — Oh,  ie'  me  shine;  Feed  my 
sheep;  Where  you  been  a-hldln',  sin- 
ner?   Poor  Pilgi-lm;  Good  News.  The 
accompaniments  wtre  excellently  played 
by  Percival  Parham. 

At  this  late  date  it  Is  hardly  possible 
to  say  anything  new  about  Mr.  Hayes's 
singing,  nor  does  he  reveal  new  quali- 
ties or  unaccustomed  shortcomings. 
Last  night,  as  much  as  ever,  he  held 
the  attention  firmly  enchained  by  the 
Intensity  of  his  own  concentration — In- 
spired respect  by  his  admirable  taste 
and  fine  sincerity.  Once  again  the 
light,  floating  tones  which  he  used 
abundantly  in  the  finely  etched  canti- 
lena of  Mozart  and  the  delicate  atmos- 
pherics of  French  song  were  pleasing 
to  the  ear;  while  the  more  forcible 
sounds  which  accompanied  his  ascent 
to  emotional  climax  were  definitely  dis- 
pleasing. But  Mr.  Hayes's  admirers 
have  grown  accustomed  to  these  things 
and  make  their  allowances  automat- 
ically. 

The  weightless,  charming  lyricism  of 
Mozart's  scpgs  and  Schubert's  Rosa- 
munde  romance,  Gannymede,  and  Wo- 
hin  was  relieved  by  a  fine  emotional  In- 
tensity achieved  in  the  latter's  "Die 
Llebe  hat  gelogen"  and  in  ToreUl's  "Tu 
lo  sai."  Gliere's  song  called  forth  a 
power  of  dramatic  suggestion  beyond 
expectation.  This  and  Taneieff's  song 
were  sung  in  Russian;  Gretchaninoff's, 
however,  in  English.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  questionable  eccentricities 
in  his  singing  of  Beethoven's  Adelaide, 
v/hich  Mr.  Hayes  sang  as  an  encore. 

The  customary  final  group  of  Negro 
Spirituals  was  sung  with  verve,  with 
delicate  hunior,  and  in  one  case — that 
of  the  unaccompanied  spiritual.  Poor 
Pilgrim— with  a  deeply  moving,  yet  to- 
tally unforced,  pathos.  Mr.  Hayes's 
audience  was  as  warmly  appreciative 
as  ever.  •  s.  S. 
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part  was  admirably  played  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  so'oist. 

Prokofieff's  sparkling  and  neatly  tai- 
lored "Classical"  symphony  received  a 
wonderfully  deft  and    weightless  per- 
formance. It  remains,  after  many  hear- 
ings, a  diverting  and  exhilarating  piece 
of  work.  But  one  may  pardonably  doubt 
v;hether  Mozart,  "if  he  were  living  now, 
would  write  quite  in  this  vein  (as  Pro- 
kofieff's commentator    in  the  Chicago 
symphony   program  book.s—Mr    Boi - 
owsky— suggests,  perhaps  with  the  au- 
thority of  Prokofieff).     It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  rely  quite  so  heavily 
'  upon  the  humorous  effect  of  unexpected 
modulations,    or  whether    his  tune, 
would  have  quite  the  same  Afvor  of 
clowning  impudence.  These  traits,  and 
sornething  in  the  basthng  brightness  of 
the  finale  .seem  rather  to  -suggest  Haydn  \ 
But  there  is  a  definitely  Russian  streak 
in  the  slow  movement. 

"Also  sprach  Zarathiustra,    the  feame 

banality  of  much  of  Y'^^'fu'^nff  ^pfJht 
t^rial,  by  its  contrast  wi  h  the  weight 
of  the  thoughts  whicn  H  attempts  to 
illustrate,  grows  more  ^.-^^ 
I  ine  was  admirably  performed.  But  an 
'unintended  effect  was  '"'I'^f  "«!^  ^jf 
slight  discrepancy  between  the  pitch  ot 
the  organ  and  that  of  the  lest  of  tne 
l^^c^X"  Dr,  Kot..sseyit.ky^and^his  or- 
chestra 
asm. 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Man  Who  I'lnyed  God" 

\  screen  drama  a.laplcd  from  the  Dla.T 
bv  .lulps  Eok-rt  Goodman  which,  was  ba.sei 
on  a,  Btorv  by  Gom'-rneur  Mi>rris:  direcied 
in-  JolMi  AdoKi  and  prr-iPntPd  by  Warner 
Hrothcrs  with  ihc  rollowin^-  cist: 
Montiromery  J{"V.i'''    i.oi,:-^ 


i  .  Eventually,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  George 
Arliss  will  run  out  of  his  old  stage 
plays  and  then  some  of  Hollywood's 
bright  young  men,  there  must  be  a 
few  will  get  together  and  write  him 
a  Ij'rand  new  .story— a  good  story  that 
will  give  Mr.  Arliss  a  chance  to  gel 
away  from  everlastingly  playing  provi- 
dence to  all  kinds  of  persons  who  are 
not  quite  bright.  Meantime,  he  may  be 
seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  ui 
"The  Man  Who  Played  God,"  originally 
a  stage  play  by  Jules  Eckert  Goodman, 
undoubtedly,  it  will  be  a  success  foi 
it  will  appeal  to  the  rather  specialized 
sort  of  audience  that  Mr.  ArlLss  has 
brought  into  the  film  theatres  as  well 
as  to  those  who  go  to  his  P'ctures  for 
a  rest,  and  for  a  soothing  hour  and  a 
half  devoted  to  impe^ccable  English, 
beautifully  spoken  The  actors  rnos 
critical  admirers,  however,  may  legrel 
a  certain  smug  setentiousness  about 
the  dialogue  and  situations  particularly 
noticeabll  in  the  ^tained-glass-wmdow- 
with-organ-accompaniment  that  brings 

the  story  to  a  close.  ,,„„tD-nmprv 
Arliss  appears  as  Montgomeij 


were  applauded  with  enthusi- 
S.  5. 


Romaic  '^'famous"pia'nist  and  organist, 
who  loses  his  hearing  in  an  accident 
Ind  becomes  embittered^  ''iJf'"lan«e 
and  contemplating  suicide.  His  nancer. 
a  voung  girl  named  Grace,  who  fa  Iv 
Uir^ew  hei-self  at  his  head,  leaves  with 
him  a  nair  of  binoculars  which  enable 

that  she  is 


l.lt^^JrLrU^dSi'J^  m'llsi^,  noT|m^ 
»if  Rovale  gives  her  up,  finding  hap- 
■;^nesr?rthe'devotlon  of  an  older  wom- 

'"Ti?f'^role'''of  a  deaf  man  Is  not  an 


"POP  LAR  PIE" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

One  by  one  famous  eating  houses  in  New 
York  have  closed,  or  are  closing,  their  doors. 
The  last  to  go  into  bankriiptcy  is  Whyte's  res- 
taurant, which  had  been  in  the  family  for  sixty 
\ears.  This  restaurant  gaired  an  enviable  repu- 
tation when  it  was  first  in  Fulton  street  by  its 
pies  which  Mrs.  Whyte,  wife  of  the  founder, 
alone  knew  how  to  bake. 

And  so  in  the  Boston  of  happier  years  the 
fame  of  the  pies  made  by  Mrs.  Atkinson  and 
the  pies  to  which  the  Brlghams  owed  in  large 
measure  their  fortune  were  famed  throughout 
New  England  and  approved  by  visitors  from 
New  York. 

These  pies  were  popular,  but  the  word  was 
not  then  used  in  the  sense  known  to  the  young 
man  whose  complaint  was  heard  by  Richard 
Grant  White  eating  in  a  New  York  dairy.  This 
young  man,  in  an  inked  and  draggled  linen 
coat,  sporting  a  "long,  heavenly  blue  satin  neck- 
tie and  a  large  amethyst  ring  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  right  hand,"  had  come  in  for  "i-oas 
beef  lean  an  well  done  na  cuppa  coughy";  ne 
also  ordered  by  way  of  dessert,  "up  piece  up 
eye."  ,  White  as  he  was  ruminating  was  startled 
by  hearing  the  clerk  exclaim  noisily:  "I  don't 
call  this  very  pop'lar  pie. 

This  led  White  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  word 
"popular"  as  a  criterion  of  merit.  The  young 
man's  "declaration  as  to  the  segment  of  sodden 
dough  and  half-stewed  'sass'  with  which  he  was 
about  to  afflict  his  bowels,  that  it  was  not  popu- 
lar, had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  favor 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  public  at 
large,  or  even  by  that  part  of  the  pubhc  which 
frequented  that  particular  eating-house.  He 
meant  merely  that  he  found  it  not  to  his  liking; 
that  it  was  not  good;  an^  therefore  he  an- 
nounced his  inability  to  pronounce  it  popu- 
lar." .  .  .  His  extraordinary  perversion  of  the 
word  was  a  striking  illu-stration  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  constant  reference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  'the  people'  as  a  criterion  of  merit  in  all 
things  from  pies  to  presidents." 

It  may  be  asked  whetlier  this  definition  of 
"popular"  is  now  heard  today;  whether  it  is 
be  classed  with  other  perversions  as  that  of 
"pretentious,"  a  word  dear  to  press  agents  in 
extolling  the  sumptuous,  or  elaborate  production 
of  a  show.  The  word  "lousy"  is  now  greatly  in 
favor  as  condemnatory  of  a  play,  the  weather, 
a  dress— an  adjective,  rescued  from  slang,  and 
preferred  even  by  some  supposedly  refined 
women,  especially  of  the  younger  generation, 
to  "rotten." 

Mr.  Frank  H.  White  purposes  with  the  aid 
of  his  mother  and  two  brothers  to  open  a  new 
and  typical  "Whyte's"  restaurant.  The  secret 
of  the  "Whyte's"  pies  has  no  doubt  descended 
in  the  family  and  Is  jealously  guarded.  May 
they  be  "popular"  in  bothvnieanings  of  the 
word! 


tions,and  once      a  whOe  tt.e  o^^j 

catches  "^^J^'l^t^l  backs  toward 
put  by  Pe'-sons  with  tneir  enuinej 
^Irn.  None  the  less^^  he  w  ^  A 
sympatiiy  for  the  ^f^'^'^death,  yet 
his  talent  who  "^^^^'^gj.  an  in- 
chooses  l^f^;,  .  AS  ^^^^^3  ^"^^te  Davis,  he 
genue  as  yoftMui  as  o  scenes 
!s  not  so^satisfactory  and  t  ^^j 
between  them  fall  to  ""g  "  ^nes  ad- 
Uupporting  c^t' iVifA^om  sen'am,  and 
mirably  as  a  th^'i^.  °'ous  and  lovely 
Violet  Heming  IS  gracious  ^ 

in  a  liimted  role^  •  I 

'  OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

"The  Hatchet  Man" 

A.  ecreen  drama  ^«da^te<3  ^y.;  J-  and 
Mr    Wong":  'J"?L\*^hv  First  National  Pio- 

WonK  I.o-w  Gei  •^'^     .l,orelta  X  Jl 

To.va   "an.  .  

>-oi  Hons  Fah  

Harry  F.ii  Hai  


;uid  15"  j'«ftTs  anerward^TSTfitlgKf  Into 
conflicting  eiitounters  with  a  newer  or- 
der of  thing.';,  fails  to  make  that  role 
equal  in  inter,  st  to  others  in  his  reper- 
tory, or  to  give  the  pictured  story  that 
throbbing  suspense  and  grimly  drama- 
tic climax  or  series  of  climaxes  which 
should  be  tlieie. 

The  picture  opens  with  a  funeral 
cortege  in  San  FYancisco's  Chinatown 
of  a  quarter-eentury  ago.  The  settings 
here,  as  el.scwheie,  are  indubitably  typi- 
cal and  in  the  oriental  manner,  ele- 
gant. The  mumbled  chatter  of  the  .slant- 
eyed  spectators  adds  vocal  i-ealism, 
when  a  banner  signaling  Tong  warfare 
is  unfurled.  The  principal  figure  in  the 

funeral  corteg't,  it  seems,  had  been 
murdered  by  an  enemy. 

Wong  Low  Get,  hatchet-man  of  the 
Lena  Sing  Tong,  is  summoned.  Mr. 
Robinson  sees  to  it  that  he  makes  a 
fittingly  Impressive  entrance.  Gifted 
with  the  ughest  mouth  on  the  screen 
he  gives  that  adjunct  ample  promi- 
nence throughout  the  picture.  The  fact] 
that  the  man  he  must  execute  is  Sun 
Yet  Sen.  his  boyhood  friend,  does  not 
deter  him;  nor  the  further  fact  that 
Sun  Yet  Sen  has  just  willed  him  both 
his  business  and  his  daughter,  Toya 
San.  In  later  years  he  takes  Toya  San 
to  wife,  though  she  is  much  younger. 
Her  subsequent  escapade  with  Harry 
En  Hai.  a  young  half-caste  gunman 
from  New  York,  its  catastrophic  effect 
on  Wong's  career,  and  its  releotless 
ending,  make  the  remainder  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

There  seems  to  have  been  somewhere 
in  the  minds  of  scenarists  and  director 
an  intent  to  present  a  parallel  picture 
of  old  and  new  China,  showing  the  di- 
vergent philosophie.?,  manners,  speech 
and  ethics  of  the  two  generations.  Un- 
fortunately, the  attempt  to  embody 
these  contra.sting  qualities  in  a  melo- 
drama which  required  swift  pace  and 
illusive  acting  did  not  quite  come  off. 
It  was  .simply  ludicrous,  for  instance,  to: 
see  and  hear  TuUy  Marshall  trying  to 
talk  pidgeon  English,  or  to  imitate  Lo- 
retta  Young  as  a  delicate  lotus  flower, 
de.spite  her  meticulous  makeup.  Actu- 
ally, aside  from  Mr.  Robinson's  earnest 
characterization,  Mr.  Naish  alone 
seemed  to  resemble  any  Chinese  we 
have  ever  seen.  Even  Dudley  Digges 
was  uncomfortable  in  his  mandarin's 
jacket.  It  was  pleasant,  however,  again 
to  hear  the  refrain  of  "Poor  But- 
terfly." The  screen  owes  that  much  to 
Raymond  Hubbell  and  John  Golden. 

.  W.  E.  G. 


me.  especially  is  "wnai  i  have  pm  miw 
my  book  without  my  own  knowledge — 
that  part  of  the  unconscious  that  I 
should  like  to  name  'la  part  de  Dieu.' 
Mr.  Copland  may  have  written  pages  of 
his  Ode  without  his  own  knowledge, 
but  we  fail  to  find  on  any  page  the 
inspiring  voice  and  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  Deity.  And  who  will  have  the 
courage  or  ability  to  axplain  the  Ode 
to  the  composer? 

This  Ode  as  music — we  use  the  term 
In  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word 
—is  not  music.  Sibelius,  talking  about| 
recent  developments  in  the  art.  while! 
he  does  not  attach  overmuch  importH 
ance  to  them  as  such,  recognizes  that 
in  each  of  them  "there  is  an  element 
of  truth  and  justification  .  .  .  they  hav^ 
all  theh:  'raison  d'etre.'  in  fact,"  Therq 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Copland  heard  hid 
Ode  as  he  wrote  it.  But  was  therd 
justification  for  writing  what  he  did! 
hear?  This  Ode  is  to  some  of  us  with-i 
cut  beauty,  without  grandeur,  without! 
any  emotional  quality  whatever,  with-j 
out    significant   themes,    without  the! 


'  out  their  own  vengeance  Orse  dari:  a 
stormy  night,  iii  *Adownpoflf  of  ra 
they  kill  Hercules  and  tran.sf'^'^  •^i-' 
patra  into  a  dreadful,  hen^ 
capable  of  uttering  gha.<>* 
with  no  human  semb' 
sanely  staring  eyes,  i 
Frieda,  his  midget  fiah 
.T  clown,  and  Venus, 
.spectators  at  this  maca 
married. 

In  entertainment  of  th  ^.  , 
can  rightly  be  calleck,  sue,  c*^"^* 
audience  apparently  desires    .sA  . 
strange  and  outlandish  sighti, 
rector  Browning  supplier  them  it.'^-,| 
dance.  There  are  feeble  attempts  k  ^ 
mor  which  do  not  help  much  to 
the  grim  tide  of  the  sinister  plot.  C 
Baclanova,  returning  to  the  screen  a, 
a  long  absence  to  play  the  reprehens 
Cleopatra,  is  brazenly  handsome 
proves  herself  as  good  as  actress  as  .\| 
circumstances  permit.  Harry  Eaiies.  \t 
played  so  effectively  with  Lon  Chaney  I 
"The  Unholy  Three "  is  admirable  1 

"-o      -       I,    1.    1  „    ,  Hans,  and  Daisy  Earles,  also  a  dwarf  ll 

thematic  treatment  and  orchestral  ex-,  ^,^,1  farmed  and  gentle,  is  an  appeali 
pression  that  might  otherwise  compel]  p^ieda.  Leila  Hyams  ".nd  Wallace  Fc 
respect.    Surely  Dr.  Kou-ssevitzky  and'  enough  as  Venus  and  Phro 

the  orchestra  labored  zealously  to  put  ^j^^jj.  ^.^j^^  amount  to  little.  The  st 
the  work  before  the  audience  in  as ;  background  of  sideshow  life  is  pc 
favorable  a  light  as  possible.  It  seemed  flayed  wfth  a  realism  that  gloats  on  u 
ii  pity  that  the  superb  orchestra  was  h  pleasant  detail.  E.  L.  H. 

called  on  to  spend  its  strength  and  i   .     ,  - 

.skill  on  a  work  that  was  alternately  / 
ie^une  and  disagi-eeably  bombastic.  L 

There  was  a  fine  interpretation  of 
Liszt's  Preludes.  Any  latent  vulgar- 
ity that  mav  be  brought  out  by  sen- 
sational conductors  was  not  observ- 
able It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quar- 
ters to  sneer  at  Liszt  and  all  his  works, 
yet  he  has  written  orchestral  pages 
that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
What  a  debt  Wagner  owed  him,  mu- 
sically as  well  as  pecuniarily!  There 
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speech,  the        rth? Iwicule  or  the 

less  ^•"In^^^ili^^Xch  its  first  audi- 

indiSerence  w  th  ^1^^^^^  yesterday, 

ences  apparently  leceueo  y^^  ^^.^^^ 

But  even  the  caressing  ^  ^^j^  , 

T'.  ^fl"  Chined  o  old  school  forced 
that  .of^a,  Chinese^  o^.^^  ^j^  f,,end. 


by  his 


Symphony  Concert  \ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  16th 
concert  of  its  51st  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Overture 
to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  Con-- 
certo  in  D  major,  No.  4  for  violin  and 
orchestra.  Copland,  Symphonic  Odei 
(first  performance).  Ravel,  Tzigane,^ 
for  violin  and  orchestra.  Liszt,  The 
Preludes,  .symphonic  poem  No.  3.  Miss 
Yelly  d'Aranyi  was  the  solo  violinist. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
concert  was  the  fascinating,  most  musi- 
cal performance  of  Mozarfs  overture. 
The  performance,  extremely  brilliant, 
was  clear  in  spite  of  the  appropriately' 
rapid  tempo.  The  contrasting  choii'S 
were  not  daunted  by  the  speed;  at  all 
times  there  was  clarity  as  well  as  gaiety; 
•^no  hesitation  in  entrances;  no  slurring, 
n-.-  smudging  of  rapid  passages;  always 
spaiu'e,  always  euphony.  And  what  a 
charming  overture  this  is!  Would  that 
one  could  hear  the  opera  again,  but 
wliere  are  the  singers  today  who  could 
do  justice  to  the  music?  Who  could 
sing  the  Letter  duet  as  it  was  sung 
by  Mme.  Fames  and  Mme.  Sembrich? 
Are  there  some  who  now  remember 
Pauline  Lucca's  Cherubino?  The  Count 
■of  William  Carleton,  when  the  opera 
was  sung  in  English  by  the  Kellogg- 
Hess  company?  He  was  the  ideal 
Count,  graceful,  dashing,  irresistible  in 
song  and  action.  Poor  Edouard  de  Resz- 
ke  was  unSuited  to  the  role.  The  music 
was  too  high  for  him;  he  was  heavy 
when  he  should  have  been  light-footed, 
he  was  not  at  ease. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  old  days 
than  to  discuss  some  of  the  contem- 
poraneous compositions.  Mr.  Copland's 
Ode  was  written  for  the  50th  anniver- 
.sai-v  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
This  anniversary,  as  some  may  recall, 
took  place  last  year.  Some  of  the 
compositions  sept  in  to  honor  the  an- 
niversary \vere  speedily  forgotten  and 
will  probably  never  be  heard  again.  Mr. 
Copland  informs  the  audience  that  his 
Ode,  which  has  no  connection  with  any 
•literary  idea,"  was  written  at  interj 
va]s_1927-'29 — in  various  countries  and 
Iilaces,  ranging  from  Koenigstein  to 
Santa'  Fe;  from  Juziers  to  Peterboro' 
N  H  "It  is  not  an  Ode  to  anythini 
other  than  the  particular  spirit  to  b 
fcund  in  the  music  Itself.  What  tha 
particular  spirit  is  is  not  for  me 
say"  And  then  he  quotes  from  th 
admirable  Andre  Gide:  "Before  explain 
inc  mv  book  to  others,  I  wait  for  ther 
to  explain  it  to  me.  .  .  .  What  intei-esi 


are  other  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems 
that  one  would  gladly  hear  interpreted 
by  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Mazeppa  for  ex- 
ample. 

Miss  D'Aranvi  was  enthusiastically 
applauded.  Her  playing  of  Mozart's 
concerto  was  characterized  by  purity 
of  tone  and  taste.  Her  phrasing  might 
be  called  Mozartian,  if  that  word  con- 
veys the  Impression  made  by  her  ap- 
preciation of  Mozart's  music  and  the 
period  in  which  it  came  to  life.  Espe- 
cially charming  was  her  performance  of  N 
the  slow  movement,  which  she  did  not 
sentimentalize.  As  Hazlitt  said  of  a 
.song  by  Mozart:  "It  came  from  the  air 
and  returned  there."  The  rondo  was 
played  in  a  delightfully  jocose  spirit. 
Perhaps  some  day  violinists  and  pianists 
will  have  the  courage  to  play  concertos 
without  cadenzas.  As  for  Ravel's 
Tzigane,  it  is  frankly  a  more  or  less, 
often  less,  amusing  stunt.  There  is 
little  music  in  it.  It  excites  only  ad- 
miration for  a  display  of  technical 
skill. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  the  program  will  comprise 
Hindemith's  Concert  Music  for  string 
and  brass  instruments;  Loeffler's 
Death  of  Tintagiles  (after  Maeter- 
linck-Jean Lefranc,  viola  d'amore),  and 
Beethoven's  Eioica  symphonv.  ^ 

  LOEW'S  STATE 

"Freaks" 

A  SI  l  een    melodrama    adapted  by  Willis 
Goldbeok  and  Leon  Gnrdrm  j™"  J,'*!  ''S,'."^! 
•■Spurs."  bv  Tod  Rnhbins:  directed  b>  Tod 
BVowninir  and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn- 
'-'"^  '"^  following  ca-.K^^.^i^^^ 

! f."   .  .  ..'.'  1*ila  Hyams 

i  ipmiatr'a"  ■   Olsa  Baclanova 

I'Zi''  .■.•.■..•.•.■.•.•.'.■.".■.■.■.■.'.Harry  -^vh-^, 

lSn;f:^!;;f'^"''.-.misyapdv!J^^^?on 

RtX  Brothers.  Edward  Brophy.  Mat  McHueh 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Lady  with  a  Past" 

A   screen  oomed.r  drama  ,113,,^ 
novel  of  the  same  name  bf  jrJ^^.  upo/j 


novel  of  the  same  name  bf  upo/j  , 

directed  by  Edward  H.  Gritrj,  '"^.'et  Henr 
by  RKO  Paihe  with  the  fo'j»!j„  P-'eseni, 

Venice   Muir.  t'Osra^  '^sf; 

Guy   Brvson  •^'ance  Bm,,^, 

Donnie  Wainwright  Dav.  1    1  M,, 

The   Arsentine  iE?„\     Ma,,  ,.; 

Rene   »,!   -^ivai-j,  , 

Ann  Duryea  Me?na  1-  f""'/, 

J'ora  anchn  J>^">"', 

Lola   -tsri-' I  "'"'Je'  ,  i 

.\unt  Emma   >v--i,"   i^Hv.:  t 


Mo, 


Mv?.  Bryson. . 

Karl   

.Terr.v ... 

Patlers-jn     .  .   „„,^ 

Spauldin?  Tne?,^"  ^< 

Mr.,  Partridge  G"o,.iif  M 

Forsaking  outworn  fotial  Ji  I 
for  which  she  has  ^'itude    f^l , 
stance  Bennett  return  the  ^  ' 
sophisticated    romanc<t  n^'^! 
her,  in  "Sin  Takes  a  I-.-,-  ivith*'' 
of  her  most  satisfactoficies  vfl ' 
With  a  Past"  is  a  sort<je~  ^^i' 
story,  with  the  appropuany^f 
comedy,  drama,  roms((j  f 
clothes  to  please  large jde^  A"'/ 
tertainment  seekers.  .  servL  i 
vindicate  those  prophjje  Jji  ■ ;  ' 
ness  who  have  been  coud  fo' 


long  a  time  that  Constance  Bemaett 
not  a  dramatic  actress  though  excf 
lently  qualified  for  society  comedy.  Tl 
present  picture,  which  is  as  much 
fashion  show,  and  a  very  handsome  or 
as  it  is  a  candidate  for  box-office  su 
cess,  is  flimsy  in  one  respect:   it  pr 
supposes  that  the  fair  Constance  cou 
go  to  a  party  and.  by  dint  of  talkii 
good  books  exclusively,  be  left  to  S 
I  against  the  wall.    No  one  is  expect 
I  to  believe  in  such  a  state  of  things,  b 
it  is  an  amusing  idea, 
I    Venice  Muir,  a  beautiful  debutan 
whose  mental  capacity  is  too  much  f 
the  young  men  of  her  set,  finds  hersi 
1  so  hard  up  for  company,  that  she  tal 
to  herself  in  the  mirror.    One  evenii 
I  after  several  drinks,  Donnie  Wainwrigl 
the  gilded  youth  of  Venice's  secret  a 
I  miration,  invites  her  to  go  to  Euro 
I  with  him.    She  consents,  only  to  ha 
him  apologize  to  her  next  morning  a 
leave  her  alone  on  the  boat.  To  Euro 
i  she  goes,  none  the  less,  and  there  met 
Guy  Bryson.  an  entertaining  Americ 


■>llo  Brothers.  Edward  Brophy.  Mat  McHueh    j  ^^^^^   ^..^-j^  ^^^^  ^^^.^j  connections  a 

Tod   Browning   can  now  retire  inj  ^^.^^         j^j.  gg^^ 


peace,  satisfied  that  he  has  directed  the 
ultimate  in  horrors,  and  any  who  enjoyi 
watchmg  the  pitiful,  grotesque  mistake? 
of  careless  nature  may  behold  them  irt 
•Freaks"  current  screen  attraction  at 
Loew's  State  Theatre.  What  can  be  the 
purpose  of  a  film  of  this  sort  is  beyond 
guessing,  for  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
once  seen,  lurks  in  the  dark  Plaees  of 
the  mmd.  cropping  up  every  so  often 
with  a  direful  persistence.  It  is  no  pic 
ture  for  children,  nor  fo", .sensitive  per 


and  he  introduces  her  to  all  manner 

attractive  men.  meanwhile  spreadingj 

TIRTFS~jrSSI0n6iisIy  about  her  irresisti 
fascination.  Soon  Venice  finds  herse 
a  great  belle,  so  much  so  that  Donni 
arriving  conscientiously  to  do  his  dut 
is  unable  to  get  a  word  in  edgewii 
Rene,  an  Impoverished  French  nobli 
man.  desirous  of  marrying  Venice 
pay  a  debt  of  honor,  kills  himself  whe 
.she  refuses  him,  and  thanks  to  Brysor 
"'  judicious  use  of  the  resulting  publicit 
"  Venice's  reputation  as  a  lady  with 


ture  lor  children,  nor  lo'  ot;iiaii»vc  venice  s  reputation  as  »  lauy  w«i.u 

snns  of  any  age.  Its  peculiar  terror  lies  past  is  established.  The  crowning  touc 

r     r.   I  i.1  I  (f  <,h/-LMrc  actual  livine    r.r,rT^o<,  n,lion  Rrvsnn   who  never  troubl« 


in  the  fact  that  it  shows  actual  living 
monstrosities,  not  the  fantastic  crea- 
nons-of  an  imaginative  brain  and  these 
beings,  so  cruelly  malformed,  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  once  seen.  The  mam 
meme  of  the  sadistically  cruel  plot  sav- 
ors nearlv  of  perversion,  certalnl^  or 
abnormahty,  and  the  normal  creatures 
who  aooear  In  the  film  are  relegated  to 
^^^%f  the  most  minor  h^^^ 


comes  when  Bryson,  who  never  troublt 
to  inform  Venice  that  he  was  marrie 
is  sued  by  his  wife,  who  names  Venic 
as  corespondent.  There  is  a  quarrel  b« 
tween  Venice  and  Donnie  over  the  n< 
toriety,  but  in  the  end  they  agree 
marry. 

Constance  Bennett,  slimmer  tha 
ever — perhaps  too  slim,  is  an  attra 
tive.  decidedly  pleasing  Venice.  H 


>citinns  of  the  most  minor  lllipu'i-""'-'--   uvr.    ucviui-ui.,     K'cno^iR      .  ^"•>-.. 

-  Thrscene  is  set  entirely  in  the  side  Iclothes  are  beautiful  and  becoming,  h 
1,  „  „f  =  travelline  circus,  a  side  show  sense  of  comedy  m  good  working  orde« 
?b»r  hoasti  the  tL?ai  assortment  of  To  be  sure,  the  character  she  plays  is 
that   coasts  tne  t^udi  fantastic,  but  then,  so  is  the  who 

r'^^^t°''^n  armies^  wondef  bi.^  women  affair.  Ben  Lyon,  hastily  thrust  into  tl 
*™"''',''n,nyS  ri^aTfs  Siamese  twins,  a  role  of  Bryson.  which  had  been  d« 
several  stiin  ed  a  leg-  signed  for  the  lat«  Robert  Williams, 

half-and-half,  a  spider  Doy  anu        0     s  ^^^^  jj 

less  man  ^^  '^o/'?'-^  "'^onc^^^^^^  pas-  lasting,  to  his  own  advantage,  with  th 
,  of  the  dw-arfs.  H^"®;,,*""^"^^^  ttiffness  of  David  Manners  as  Donnl 

sion  for  the  brazen  handsome  oieop      ,  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^ 

ra.  trapeze  aitist  She  enwui ages  h  m^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  exceUenT 

I  finally  marries  hin^.  but  soieiy  OT  settings  are   in  luxurious  «c 

i  purpase  of  getting  his  ^po"^^.  «nicn  snei  smooth  direction  of  E.  ' 

mean.s  to  share  with  t^^e  strong  m, in  ^  ^  

Hpri-iiles   The  freaks,  hating  Cleopatta  p  - 
I  who  laughs  at  and  abtuses  them  disco^^^^  tone  to  the  w^hole  p. 

'that  «hp  i.s  notsonine  Hans  and  worK^.-^j^^^  E.  L.  P 


l\  e    TH  e  a  t  p  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ixnis  gives  the  title  "So  Far.  So  Good"  to  her  volume  of  remi- 
[lublished  by  B.  P  Dutton  <^  Co.,  Inc.,  u  volume  of  344  largf 
ps  with  many  llli'.stratlons.   There  Is  no  index.    So  many  men 
entered  Into  her  life  from  girlhood  thii.*  an  Index  of  proper 
Me  would  fill  many  pages.    Does  the  title  mean  that  satisfied 
\reer.  up  to  her  recent  marriage,  she  is  not  .sure  that  her  good 
11  continue?   "I  know  that  the  joy  thereof  will  be  overbalanced 
lispry,  but  if  I  am  at  last  to  marry,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
\xperlence  I  would  have  had  at  17  with  someone  young  and  not 
lenced,  when  in  that  particular  strata  of  life  I  am  as  much  of  a 
as  I  was  thsn!"   She  Intimates  that  she  has  not  told  everything, 
her  confessions  arc.   "I  have  'petted,'  browsed,  necked,  and  what- 
!  preferred  name  for  it  is  all  over  the  v/orld.  always  thinking  more 
I  than  any  one  else,  and  moving  oi>  with  'I'.ti  so  sorry.'" 
book  is  not  one  for  a  single  sitting.   The  Hurald  readers  hkve  the 
I  of  daily  refreshment;  the  unflagging  cheerfulness  of  the  vn-lter  is 
It  Is  a  book  to  open  at  random,  for  wherever  it  is  opened,  the 
Pwill  be  good  reading.  For  example: 

When  Miss  Janis  was  playing  the  brpheum  circuit  she  met  Mary  Pick- 
i;i  Toronto  with  Robert  Hilliard  in  "The  Littlest  Girl."   "They  Jiad  to 
V  her  on.  Her  name  was  Baby  Gladys  Smith.  She  was  a  very  gfown-up 
She  still  is,  .  .  .  Mary  would  gaze  wideeyed  at  my  array  of  dre.?ses 
:  ig  on  the  dressing-room  wall,  a  different  one  for  each  performance, 
V  0  performances  a  day    'Mother,'  she  would  say.  plaintively,  'do  you 
>se  I  will  ever  have  pretty  dresses  like  those?'   "".'ears  later  when  Mary 
her  mother  divided  the  first  million  dollars  thev  had  saved,  Mother 
I,  who  liad  just  about  finished  spending  the  million  we  should  have 
;     on  another  Mediterranean  cruise,  thought  of  Tcronto,  and  wondered 
i  larlotte  and  Mary  were  really  as  far  ahead  of  U3  as  it  seemed." 

Iwfll  her  frankness  disconcert  some  of  her  admirers?  Turn  to  page  91. 
I  ;ii  exhibiting  her  book  of  mental  snapshots.  "The  first  one  is  taken  in 
I  ton,  where  we  played  'The  Hoyden'  after  Chicago.  That  group  of  hand- 
sle  young  men  was  known  as  'Elsie's  Husbands'  Club.'  They  were  ths 
se  ot  my  being  pro-Harvard  for  at  least  the  season  of  1908.  There's  Ham- 
i  11  Fish,  Jr.,  Teftdy  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Gaspar  and  Bob  Bacon,  Corty  Mo.ss, 
scott  Hydecooper  (sic),'  Oliver  Harriman,  Mose  Robinson,  Sargent  Ap- 
xn,  Tom  Bloomer,  Ollie  Turner  and  those  two  that  look  so  much  alike 
the  famous  Roche  twins,  Frank  and  Maurice.  When  I  went  to  tea  at 
low  street,  Cambridge,  they  tried  to  play  their  usual  joke  on  me.  One 
ted  a  conversation,  was  called  to  the  phone.  The  twin  walked  in  and 
tlnucd  the  subject  where  his  brother  had  left  off.  If  you  joined  him  the 
v.  as  on  you.  I  had  observed  a  mole  on  one,  and  missed  it  on  the  other. 
.  Night  after  night  we  would  all  have  supper  in  our  apartment  at  the 
ox  Hotel.  .  .  .  Every  night  I  went  to  sleep  trying  to  decide  which  one 
the  best  and  woke  the  next  morning  with  tfie  firm  conviction  that  I 
m  all!" 

is  similarly  favored.  There  are  the  names  of  her  bodyguard.  "Not 
as  in  Boston?   No!  but  we  only  played  two  days  in  New  Haveii." 

suggested  to  Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  London  that  she  should  come  to 
to  try  her  luck.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  had  addressed  her  in  French 
was  getting  out  of  the  rain.  "It  was  raining  as  it  sometimes  ^doej 
n."  Eva  called  on  her  and  "walked  into  my  life,  where  she  remains 
Gaby  Deslys,  "one  of  the  most  attractive  women  I  ever  met,"  did 
Elsie  to  be  jealous  of  Basil  Hallam's  attention  to  her.  She  and 
ussed  her.  "I  completely  exonerated  him  by  saying,  'After  all,  the 
the  world  play  a  very  definite  and  important  role  in  life,  and  if  I 
?  to  compete  in  that  liaei  then  it  is  up  to  me  to  sit  firmly  on  my 
ind  not  be  too  observant.'"  Tolerant  Elsie!  Coming  to  this  coun- 
id  Eva  sat  on  the  top  deck  for  hours  and  "talked  in  French  about 
ove,  mostly  love,  when  I  dominated  the  conversation." 

lean  soldiers,  from  Chicago  or  thereabouts  were  at  MoUiens-le 
whistle  blew.  They  fastened  on  gas  maski  and  other  front  line 
An  officer  said  to  her,  "Those  fellows  will  give  Fritz  all  that's 
i  him  tonight.  You  see  the  British  give  their  men  rum  before  a 
;  French  give  theirs  cognac,  but  we  give  ours  Janis!" 
isked  Michael  Arlen  about  his  nationality;  "I'm  the  last  of  the 

atrocities,"  he  replied. 
918  London  was  hilariously,  victoriously  gay,  in  spite  of  food  con- 
£  control,  chocolate  control,  I  don't  know  about  birth  control,  but 
veil  that  they  were  issuing  tickets  for  eveiything  but  free  love, 
oe  I'm  wTong  about  that.  The  motto  Was  changed  to  'Eat,  drink 
lerry  with  your  quota,  for  tomorrow  it  may  be  over.'  " 
:ouldn't  believe  that  the  Americans  she  had  seen  in  action  would 
out  "messing  '  Germany  up  a  bit.  Wh^n  the  battle  of  Saint  Mihiel 


■,e  she  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Pershing-  "Congratulations  on 


show.  Sorry  to  out  of  the  cast.  Hope  to  rejoin  company  in  Berlin. 
;  now  that  I  was  bloodthirsty  and  I  am  glacl  the  thousands  lived 
ht  have  joined  the  millions.  Nevertheless  I  am  writing  about  1918, 
m  was  my  sentimerts.'  I  thought  I, was  right  and  I  have  learned 
of  the  greatest  experiences  in  life  is  learning  to  say,  'I  was  wrong!'  " 
arrived  shortly  before  the  Armistice  on  a  ship  from  which  they  had 
sea  nearly  four  hundred  who  had  died  from  influenza.  "One  of  the 
being  that  there  was  not  enough  whiskey  on  board.  A  slight  fore- 
)f  prohibition." 


;  I 


,'ears  before  this  Cha/les  Frohman  had  two  dancers  for  "The  Lady 
Upper,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Vernon  Castle,  but  it  was  thought  that  their 
;ltra-modern  dancing  did  not  fit  in  the  show.  "Irene's  greatest  suc- 
;c  summer  before  in  Paris  had  been  her  simplicity.  The  afterward 
0".-  Dutch  bonnet,  the  modest  chiffon  skirts  that  covered  her  slim,  shape- 
,mbs  — legs  or  arms.  Miss  Janis— "but  Irene  had  'gene  Paris'  in  a  big  way. 

;  ad  seen  some  Parisian  danseuse  wearing  a  clinging  directoire  gow/i, 
f  h  ;  t  a  certain  moment  in  her  dance  she  would  lift  high  above  her  hips, 
,a;s  ng  the  shortest  pair  of  'shorts'  ever  glimpsed.  Nothing  would  do 
uhat  'La  Oafitle'  must  introduce  this  innovation  to  America.  Innovation 
ardly  the  forA.   At  the  dress  rehearsal  in  Philac|elphia,  when  Irene,  who 


J  I.:      ways  rehearsecT  ill  pi.n       clothiS;  suddenly  puilefiTfrfter'sklrts  JTIce*' 
a,  naupiity  little  girl,  showing  her  'complete  understanding,'  Charley  groaned,  3 
Fr^fi  Stone  looked  the  other  way,  and  Mother's  gasp  of  dismay  must  hav- 
be«n  heard  in  Trenton." 

She  saw  in  a  hotel  at  Dresden  a  "beardless,  pink-and-white-complcx- 
lon^^a  'little  boy'  .seated  at  a  table  smoking  entirely  too  many  cigarettes  for 
one  of  his  age.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  travelling  incognito  with  a 
tuior  He  found  conditions  favorably,  but  "odd  it  seemed  at  the  time"  (1913) 
"extremely  militaristic."  j 

At  the  time  Elsie  was  playing  in  "The  'Vanderbilt  Cup,"  in  New  York,  ' 
I'he  is  now  sure  that  there  was  "no  gesture  of  nouveau  riche  that  she  and 
her  mother  did  not  make.  Those  compulsory  lunches  at  Sherry's,  to  see 
and  be  seen;  and,  most  pathetic  of  all  in  retrospect,  that  omnipresent  ambi- 
tion to  slide  through  the  swinging  door  of  society.  Nearly  every  arrival  on 
Tne  horizon  of  New  York  approval  goes  through  it.  Not  the  door,  its  hinges 
ore  too  well  oiled;  but  the  experience  of  being  asked  to  Mrs.  What-Notting- 
ham  Whosthis's  house,  and  to  bring  your  fiddle  or  whatever  bag  of  tricks 
cualifies  an  entree  into  the  haul  monde."  But  Elsie  was  never  an  after- 
dinner  entertainer.  "It  was  known  that  I  went  nowhere  without  my  mother, 
and  that  I  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  burst  into  my  imitations  during 
the  liqueurs."  The  .swinging  door  was  therefore  all  the  more  ready  to  open 
for  her,  "due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  we  never  tried  to  remain  on  the 
inside."  She  was  welcomed  in  London  society,  but  her  head  was  not  turned. 
She  would  shake  hands  warmly  with  Queen  Alexandra  when  she  was  fire-' 
sented  to  her  as  she  sat  in  a  box  with  Queen  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Norway 
and  other  noble  dames.  Elsie  went  around  shaking  hands  "like  a  visiting 
congressman,"  saying  "How  dq  you  do?"  and  possibly  "Pleased  to  meet  you." 
&he  made  a  break  by  calling  Alexandra  "your  majesty."  "Why  should  Elsie 
Bierbower,  from  Columbus,  have  known  that  a  queen  becomes  'Mam'  when 
you  speak  to  her?" 


There  is  a  wealth  of  delightful  anecdotage  in  this  book,  and  Elsie  tells 
her  stories  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  There  is  also  much  in  the  nature  of 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  stage  here  and  in  England.  If  there  is 
an  ever-bubbling  spring  of  humor,  one  also  finds  shrewd  comments  and 
amiable  philosophizing.  [ 


GRAY'S  "SIBELIUS" 


By  PHILIP  HALE  . 

.  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  sends  out  "Sibelius"  by  Cecil  Gray,  a 
volume  of  223  pages,  small  octavo,  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  There  is  a  photograph"  of  the  composer  taken  in  iho,  also  a  ll.st 
of  works  vriith  names  of  publishers  and  dates  of  publicatioh^ 

A  life  of  Sibelius  was  needed.  The  biography  by  Erik  Furuhjelm  is  said 
to  be  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes  (1916),  but  few  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
Swedish  language.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  monograph  was  published  before 
Sibelius  had  writ'ten  important  works  by  which  he  is  now  best  known  as  a 
composer  of  remarkable  individuality. 

Mr.  Gray  has  much  to  say  about  "the  background,"  Finland,  Helsing- 
fors,  the  "Kalevala  ";  still  more  to  say  about  the  symphony,  how  it  should 
be  written  and  how  supposedly  great  composers  have  failed  in  this  field 
He  asks  why  Sibelius  has  been  ignored  by  English  and  German  critics;  why 
his  works  have  been  so  seldom  performed  in  England. 

He  ventures  to  say  that  "there  is  nothing  in  modern  syrrphonic  litera- 
ture than  can  bg  placed  by  the  side  of  Sibelius's  achievemetn  in  this  direc- 
tion.  ...   The  symphonies  of  Sibelius  represent  the  highest  point  at- 
tained in  this  form  since  the  death  of  Beethoven."  Schubert?  Only  "poten- 
tially" a  great  symphonist.   Neither  Mendelsohn  nor  Schumann  was  a 
symphonist  of  the  first  rank;  they  had  "no  real  .-^nse  of  form  on  a  large 
ccaie,"    They  were  incapable  of  "conceiving  thematic  material  of  a  gen- 
uinely symphonic  order,  or  of  developing  it  symphonically  even  if  they  had 
been  able  to  do  so."  The  same  criticism  may  apply  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  the  symphonies  of  Brahms,  who  was  essentially  a  romantic  at  heart  ' 
"He  was  not  a  symphonist  by  natural  aptitude,  and  this  is  true  of  all  the 
most  eminent  German  composers  of  the  19th  century  and  of  modern  times."  ! 
The  real  Bruckner  is  a  charming  Schubertian  lyricist;  the  real  Mahler  the  ' 
composer  of  exquisite  songs.   Cesar  Franck?   His  symphony  with  its  "long-  I 
winded,  cloying  melodies  which  permit  of  no  fruitful  developments   its  i 
shmy  chromatic  harmonies  and  abuse  of  canonic  devices,  is  the  unapproach- 
able  model  of  everything  that  should  be  advoided  in  symphonic  writing." 
mat  settles  poor  Franck  for  all  time.  The  symphonies  of  Liszt  and  Berlioz  ' 
are  only  symphonic  poems  in  disguise. 

We  could  have  spared  Mr.  Gray's  criticism  of  other  symphonists  for  an 
accoun.  of  first  performances  of  Sibelius's  works,  the  dates  of  these  perform- 
ances, how  the  works  were  received  by  the  public  and  the  critics.  The  biog- 
raphy, entertaining  as  it  often  is,  deliberately  irritating  in  some  respects. 
Will  be  of  little  value  to  writers  of  program  books  and  those  interested  in 
the  chronological  dTevelopment  of  the  composer.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the 
high  respect  m  which  Sibelius  is  held  in  the  United  States,  where  his  works 
are  frequently  performed.  Probably  the  United  States  does  not  exist  musi- 
cally for  Mr.  Gray. 

One  statement  may  be  contradicted,  a  statement  of  alleged  fact.  "So 
far  a.s  blood  and  race  go,  Sibelius  is  predominantly,  even  overwhelminglv 
Swedish,  not  Finnish."  But  Sibelius  some  years  ago  .stoutly  denied  this  in 'a 
published  letter. 

Mr.  Gray  finds  himself  hardly  qualified  to  write  about  the  man  himself, 
and  he  has  "a  deeply-rooted  aversion  to  the  vulgar  and  impertinent  curi- 
osity vhich  the  modern  public  displays  with  regard  to  the  private  life  of 
em-nent  persons."  He  does  allow  us  to  know  that  Sibelius  is  courteous. 
£.ffable,  hospitable  almost  to  excess,  a  true  aiand  seigneur.  ...  In  the  luxuri- 
ous h(/i-els  and  restaurants  of  Helsingfors  he  is  the  man  of  the  world,  an 
tpiourc  with  a  refined  and  highly  developed  sense  for  all  the  graces  and 
ameiL'ties  of  civilized  life;  in  the  austere  and  primitive  surroundings  of  , 
Jacvenpaa  he  is  the  mystic,  the  anchorite,  the  aloof  and  solitary  dreamer."  j 

He  will  discuss  any  subject  except  himself.    He  is  an  uncompromismg  I 
champion  of  pure  music  as  opposed  to  operatic  and  program  music.   Wag-  ! 
ner  means  and  always  ha.s  meant  nothing  to  him;  "for  him  the  art  of  Was- 
ner  is  simply  not  music  at  all.'    The  only  operatic  music  he  unreservedly 
admires  and  enjoys  is  that  of  the  Italians— Rossini,  Bellini  Donizetti,  Puc- 
cini even  to  a  certain  extent,  "but  above  all  Verdi,  for  whom  he  has  alwavs 


lib 


rio  give  necessary  cue;  y 
responsible.  Yet  in  spui  oi  ua;  .id 
\r  \j  .  ^    ■         other  flaws,  it  was  a  performance  which 

M.,.i=>  o  riPPn  rpsnpct  and  veneration  •  Despite  his  admiration 'for"Bac5T showed  well  the  strides  which  this  or 
cnensliec  a  aeep  lefepeci  aiiu  vcucianv"     ^  ,      chcstra,  though  ha'tdlcapned  bv  Inade^ 

he  h?-  more  sympathy  with  the  16th  century  polyphonic  writers;  despite  h.-s  i  ■  '"'^  upw  oy  in 

profounC  love  of  Mozart.  Beethoven  is  for  him  the  supreme  master.  Sibelius 
does  rot  attach  over  much  importance  to  recent  developments  in  music,  bur 
he  finds  in  each  of  them  an  element  of  truth  and  justification.  He  has  had 
a  Ufeloiig  passion  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 


Here  fs  a  book  that  will  excite  controversy,  probably  stir  up  strife.  Mr. 
Gray's  description  of  the  more  important  works  of  Sibelius  is  of  value  even 
when  it  is  almost  hystehcally  enthusiastic.  His  defence  of  "Valse  Triste," 
'•Finlandia"  and  other  lesser  works  is  amusing. 


chcstra,  though  ha  idicapped  by  Inade- 

r    "  ■        '  -    .  - 

quate  rehearsal,  has  made.  Especially 
'  in  the  allegretto  and  the  final  allegro 
!  was  the  improvement  manifest.  There 
was  much  applause. 

At  the  next  concert,  which  will  tjike 
place  Sunday,  March  6,  Miss  Ethel 
Hutchinson,  pianist,  will  play  the  solo 
part  of  Liszt's  E-flat  concerto.    S.  S. 


^  -  .  MONDAY 

ERNEST  SCHELLING 

Ernest  Schelling's  second  concert  of     oee  - — yizM    3  P 

the  season,  which  took  place  yesterday  "^^J^n"^  symphony  orchestra, 
morning  in  Jordan  hall,  drew  a  large 
audience  of  children  and  their  grown 


ONUA\  .  symphony  hall,  3  P.  M- j 
Ninth  international  Music  Festival,  i 
See  special^notic^e.       v,,„    ,  P  M. 

Dr. 

KOTSsevitzkyr  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 


up  but  no  less  Interested  escorts.    An  iwEpNESDAY:^Hote 

Tasso   Janopoulo,    pianist.  Handel 


orchestra,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  played  a 
program  partly  designed  to  display  the 
character  and  possibilities  of  the  clari- 
net and  the  bassoon — the  two  Instru- 
ments which  formed  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Schelling's  Informative  and  entertaining 
talk.  As  usual,  his  remarks  were  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  as  well  as  by 
music.  There  were  portraits  of  the  com- 
posers whose  music  was  being  per- 
formed, drawings  of  the  Instruments  in 
their  respective  family  groups  and  at 
various    stages  of    theh-  development, 
photographs  of  old  etchings  and  paint- 
ings in  which  they  are  depicted,  dia- 
grams showing  their  range,  exemplify- 
ing the  difference  between  the  notation 
,  and  sound  of  music  for  transposing  in- 
I  struments,    and    explaining    what  is 
I  meant  by  overtones.   Nor  was  the  audi- 
I  cnce  at  all  annoyed  at  the  little  mishaps 
that  now  and  then  occurred — when,  for 
example,  after  Mr.  SchelUng  had  an- 
nounced that  the  next  slide  would  show 
Claude  Achille  Defeussy  at  the  age  of  6, 
a  portrait  of  that  worthy  in  an  ample 
beard  appeared  upon  the  screen.  And 
whenever  he  appealed  for  enlightenment 
upon  such  a  point  as  the  number  of 
reeds  possessed  by  clarinet,  oboe  or  bas- 
soon, some  small  voice  from  floor  or  bal- 
cony invariably  supplied  the  correct  in- 
formation. 

The  program  opened  with  Roger 
Quilter's  charming  Children's  Overture, 
in  which  he  skilfully  employs  the  well- 
known  tunes  of  nursery  rhymes.  In 
Weber's  Concertino  for  clarinet  and 
orchestra,  the  solo  part  was  played  with 
delightful  purity  of  tone,  with  fine 
phrasing  and  remarkable  agility  by  Vic- 
tor Polatschek  and  Abdon  Laus  skil- 
fully displayed  the  qualities  of  his  in- 
strument in  the  Andante  from  the  same 
composer's  Concerto  for  bassoon  and 
orchestra.  Debussy's  Nuages  and  Fetes 
gave  to  Mr.  Schelling's  audience  an  ex- 
ample of  the  miracles  of  suggestion  that 
may  be  wrought  by  a  modern  master  of 
orchestration. 

Before  the  performance  of  Sibelius  s 
"Finlandia,"  which  concluded  the  con- 
cert, the  audience  was  invited  to  sing 
'My  Countrj%  'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  did  so 
with  enthusiasm.  Here  Mr.  SchelUng 
introduced  his  thermometer  for  meas- 
uring the  quality  of  his  audience's  sing- 
ing. After  it  had  been  "unveiled"  by 
two  little  girls  whom  he  appointed  its 
guardians,  it  was  tried  out.  At  the  first 
attempt,  the  colored  liquid  in  the  tube 
rose  no  higher  than  "horrid."  A  second 
attempt  brought  the  more  encouraging 
comment  "not  so  bad." 

Mr.  Schelling's  next  concert  will  take 
place  on  March  5,  and  wUl  be  devoted 
to  the  following  program  of  chamber 
music  by  the  Gordon  String  Quartet: 
Schumann,  Allegro,  first  movement  of 
piano  quintet;  Haydn,  Adagio  and  Men- 
uetto  from  Quartet,  Op.  77,  No.  1; 
SchelUng,  Berceuse  and  Tarentella  for 
string  quartet;  Salnt-Saens,  Carnaval 
des  animaux,  at  the  piano  Miss  Lcf 
Palfrey  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dean.  S.  S. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY:  Jordan  hall,  3:15  P.  M.,- Peo- 
ple's SymDhony  orchestra,  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.  Brahms,  Symphony 
No.  2,  D  major.  Philip  James,  Over- 
ture in  Olden  Style  on  French  Noels 
(first  time  in  Boston).  Goring 
Thomas,  Two  Dances  from  "Nadesh- 
da."  Renee  Nizan,  young  French  or- 
ganist, will  play  Guilmant's  SjTn- 
phony  No.  1  with  the  orchestra. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M. 
Alexander  Romanesque,  Rumanian 
vi  Jllnlst. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15 
P.  M.    Myrtle  Jordan  trio.  Melodie 

of  Revolutionary  l^ays,  arranged  by ' 
Endlcott.  American  Folk  Songs. 
So  spirituals:  Deep  R^ver,  Nobody 
Svs  de  Trouble  I'se  Seen.  Myddle- 
™American  sketch  "Down  South 
'°Ford  hall.  7:30  P.  M.  ^^f^^nan  tuo 
(Sadie  Berly,  vioUn;  Violet  Hirsn, 
vTolanrHlo-  Florenae  T,ev^-  niano. 


ionata  in  D  major.  Vivaldi,  C oncer  o  , 
in  A  major.  Chausson.  Poeme^Sami-  1 
Saens  Rondo  Capriccioso.  Dvorak- 
Kie^ler  Danse  Slave.  Nm.  On  a 
dance  tune  by  Pablo  Esteve  ( 18th  ceri- 
tuiy)  Granados.  Daiue  Espagnple 
(dedicated  to  Thibaud).  De  Falla- 
Kreisler,  La  Vida  yreve^ 

Jordan  hah,  8:15  P.  M.  Stc.l  An- 
dersen and  Silvio  Sconti.  Music  for 
Two  pianos.  Bach-Maier  Sicihenne. 
Bach-Doebber,  Minuet.  Martini-Gar- 
eiulo.  Prelude,  Adagio  and  Fugue,  B 
minor.  Chopin,  Rondo.  Arensky, 
Scherzo.  Infante,  Ritmos^  Caste - 
nuovo-Tedesco,  Alt  Wien.  Rachmani- 
noff, Romance,  Valse.  Sowerby,  The 
Fisherman's  Tune. 
THURSDAY:  Symphony  hall,  8.31' 
p.   M.     Conchita   Supervia,  mezzo 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P-  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  pi. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special 

SATURDAY:  Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert. Dr.  Kcujsevitzky,  conductor. 
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RKO  KEITH-lJOSTON 
"Law  and  Order" 

A  screen  Srama  adapted  by  John  Huston 
and  'Tom  Rwd  from  the  novel  of  the  same 
hv  W   E   Burnett:  directed  by  Edward 
cthn  and  rresented  by  Universal  with  the 
followins  cast:  Walter  Huston 

?d"S?ait'"'°'°"       : :     nifry  clre" 

^Mriw^d .;V........Ba.vmond  Hatton 

Tnri~P  Williams'      ....... .  .Russell  Simpson 

Poe  Northrup.  .  «.  niVrr  woodi 

K,tJU^o"rXup^\-':\\V.\\\BiVh^d^ 

T  n  Elder  Alphon/,  Ethier 

Tankv  Smith      .'.   •SValter  Brennan 

pt?ker  Brothers  .-.Nelson  McDowell.  »  Ar',|-^„  ; 

George  Dixon   Arthur  G.  Wanzer; 

W.  R.  Burnett's  "Law  and  Order," 
melodrama  of  the  old  West,  starring 
■Walter  Huston,  occupies  the  role  of  fea- 
ture film  on  the  program  at  the  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre  this  week.    The  other 
half  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  an  unusu- 
ally ev>ttering  vaudeville  program  co- 
featuring  Dorothy  Stone  of  the  danc- 
ing Stones,  assisted  by  her  husband  and 
partner,  Charles  Collins,  and  Pat  Roo- 
ney  with  Pat  Rooney,  3d.    The  Huston 
film  is  a  serious  affair,  oddly  resembling 
an  up-to-date  drama,  "The  Beast  of  the 
bity,"  in  the  grimness  with  which  the 
slaughtering  of  the  cast  is  carried  out. 
Nonfthe^fss,  it  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  work,  owing  to  the  excellent  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  Huston  and  his  associates 
as  well  as  to  the  convmcinglv  lawle^ 
background  of   the  roarmg  town  of 
Tombstone,  Ariz.  , 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Burnett  tool^  his 
story  with  considerable  exactitude  from 
the  life  of  a  famous  United  States  mar- 
shall.  Frame  Johnson,  whose  mcorrap- 
tihiiitv  won    him    the    nickname  o. 
tibility  won.^n^^^  had  the  reputation 


S^f^yiSf  paraphrase  of  many  pU^.  a  n 
?S^^mottr  !o^,  -'caned  a 
lervient  son,  and  a  y^u^S  J^i^.l'f.";, 

planted  abruptly  ^^^^^''J^f^rj^nVv. 

intolerant  atmosphere  of  a  conver 
tionalized  community     This  tneme  - 
famUiar  to  countless  audiences   it  h  - 
Vippn  emoloyed  since  the  nrst  cays. 
"ISt  ™e"  down  through  "The  Si, - 
vfr^rd,""Trhe  High  Road"  ana  othe:5 

""if  thTYnstance  Daisy  is  a  chory. 
Igirl  who  has  been  in  two  ;S<:andal.v 

1  a  comine  attraction  in  this  ciiy.  ^" 
way  Daly  once  Inside  the  >nhospit.- 


'^'n  a^rol'e  which  requires  such  stupid 
,prSedVe°l3n|  |,^.SX^°uc^ 

to  a  wayside  ^nn  where  tney 
tered  as  man  and  w^e,  M^.^^^ 
does  her  best.  0  ^ 

because  the  thmgs  sne  .^^ 
by  the  script  to  do  are  n  character, 
consis^nt  wim  Da^y^^r«t  ^^^^^^^^^j, 

fn  tlTe  plrl  ofthe  son,  a  spineless  mop- 

too  many  matema  intrusion* 
Frederick  ^lerself,  m  white  w^^^ 
wearing  g^w-ns  wluch,  as  Mrs  Fios 

condemns  on  Poo^^^^^^'ected  momen- 
very  tragically.    One  expec^a  ^ 

tarily  to  see  ,  ^i^^'^^gj  of  the  an- 
dagger.in  he  fl°"^^^^^'Ulysis.  the 


A  of  being  me  most  successful  enforcer  .  unUst*d 
PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ot  hemg       ^^^^^  .^^  his  own  time;  a      only  hi 
The  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  m  j^iued,  without  hat«  but  with-     ^nuld  iK 


llse  of  cold  lead.  In  "Law  ^nd  Order 

this  means  more  ^"l^^^Xand-glove 
killing,  for  Elder  Is  nana  ^^^^^^ 
%Vith  the  bullying  ^°^^^r^}^^.^  Finally 
Johnson  to  clean  up  th^  ^"^"' He  ,^,.es 
he  agrees,  and  trouble  start 


he  agrees,  anu  """"'^     ivnching.  has 
Johnny  ^ins-nan  Jiom  Ijncn  ^^^^^^^ 
him  tried  fail ly  ana  se«.  ^^^^^ 
the  first  legal  execution  1 
He  puts  through  an  edict  as  ^^^^ 
toting  and  ruiis  undwu^b  e  c   ^^^^^  , 
out  of  town,  but  not^"^  ^^^.^  ^iil- ; 
^Jir^^lXo^X  in  self-deience 


^fl^BJ^lr^  IShesiUUonrand  peace  reigne^h^^ 

Dhilin  Tames  Overture  m  Oiaen  otyic 
on  Pi-ench  Noels  (FU'st  performance 
in  B^tSn);  Guilmant,  SJ^phony  No. 
1  in  D  minor  for  organ  and  orcnestia. 
Mile  R^ee  Nizan,  organist,  was  the 
Sing  artist.  Thompson  Stone  con- 

''^An'^organ  concertc^for  Guilmant^s 
=?vmn^onie  is  a  concerto  in  its  cna. 
a^Stic'opposition  of  solo  instrument 
qnd  orchestra— is  a  rarity  in  tnese  aay>>. 
^"in  view  of  the  archaistic  tendences 
of  contemporary  composers  the  time  is 
perhaps  ripe  for  a  rea6*«e»ce  of  the 
organ  in  its  true  character,  as  a  con 
traountal  solo  instrument  par  excel 
en?e  But  it  is  unlikely  that  organ  con- 
certos like  those  of  Guilmant  will  again 

'^Between  orc^hestral  and  organ  son- 
orities, there  seems  to  be  not  merely 
contrast   (which  is  thoroughly  desn^ 
able)  but  antagonism  like  the  clashing 
of  certain  closely  related  tints.  Gull 
mant's  writing  for  his  instrument  in 
«ie  Symphonie  played  y^fterday  does 
not  nealect.its  contrapuntal  possibiU- 
Ues  but  exploits  still  more  its  bril  laiice 
(  n'passag^  that  recall  the  toccatas  o 
the    eighteenth-century  ,.masteis)  its 
majestiS  strength,  its  delicacy  and  pa- 
thos. It  has  themes  ^'h      "^^f  "^i^l^n- 
sembling  Cesar  Franck  s,  but  end  ban 
ally.  Mile.  Nizan  is  a  pupH  of^o"^ 
Vierne,  the  .well-known      crganic^t  of 
Notre  bame  in  Paris,  who  is  h'mself  a 
prolific  composer,  performed  the  work 
in  a  manner  which  brought  hei  a  wxll- 
deserved  abundance  of  aPPl^"^*;',  T^,! 
voung  lady— 18  years  of  age— has  not 
on  y  excellent  aglhty  and  apparently  a 
sure  command  of  the  resources  of  her 
mltrument,  but  plays  intelligently  and 
sensitively.  The  well-written  orchestial 
part  was  excellently  performed 

Philip  James's  overture  uses  two  a,n- 
cient  n-ench  noels  as  thematic  mate- 
rial, expounds  them  with  a  certam 
archaism  of  harmony,  and  erects  on 
this  foundation  a  lively  orchestral  piece 
which  largely  fulfils  its  promise  of  be- 
ing "in  the  olden  style"-nanie  y.  that 
I  of  the  late  18th  century.  SkUfully  writ- 
ten, it  was  well  received. 

Brahm's  second  symphony,  the  D- 
major.  with  its  rich  lyricism  and  its 
undercurrent  of  deep  senoiisness-it 
has  been  called  a  tragic  idyl-was 
given  a  creditably  warm  and  confident 
performance.  There  was  roughness  or 
perfunctoriness  here  and  there  a  lacK 
of  neat  co-ordination,  places  where  im- 
portant strands  of  the  orchestral  web 
were  neglected  or  left  dangling  in  mid- 
one  or  t\vo  fumbling  entries  of  the 
taass  fo?  which  Mr.   Stone's  failure 


biby.    She  aPPa  ently  jas  th 

only  human  being  ^  .^^.^^^^^^t^d  re 
could  ignore  director  and  text,  and^re 

main  human.  

FINE  ARTS 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" 

A  .creen  con.r,y  .^^v^^^^^ 
roll's     Alio*  a  Advent. u"   in  Miller 
by"  John    X.    «°'l^";i„3"in.l  presented  b 
directed  by  Bud  ^" "vf'^'Jh^follown.t.- 

.Warner  Brothers  »nh  tne  ^^j,^  Gilb»" 
Alii«   .Leslie  T.  Kin 

4  Mad  Hatter.  . 

!  White  Rabbit 


.Leslie  T 
.Ralph  Hi"; 

VI  111*'-  ■  ■  1-  ...     .  ^  ie      '  - 

Sueeen  of  Hearts  ..N.  R.  f"-- 
ins  of  Hearts,  .'..  Pat  G 

Knave  ol  Hearts   jialiel  w 

DU'  hess   ;  Lillian    A  .1. 

Cook    •  •  -• T  "    '  " 

Cheshire  Cat 
March  Hare 
Dormouse  . 
Gryphon 
Mock  Turtle 
Caterpillar 


*,  CI 



 ^Jiuino  lioB. 

"Alice  in  Wonderland."  talking  scm 

Sd  so  loi  Mm  "Pjnmma 
«i,h  this  most  famous  and  »eii-D 

Toved  of  Children's  classics  is  stram 
for  the  camera  can  Perfomi  so  m^ 
fantastic  tricks  that  the;  strange  era 
tu?es  which  Alice  encounters  and  t 
odd  things  that  happen  to  her  ^ej 
should  bl  chUd's  Pl^^y  to  motion  tfl 
tures.  There  was.  to  be  sure  a  or 
excerpt  done  in  color,  as  part  of  a 
enUtled.  "Puttin'  on  the  R.tz  in  wWl 
Joan  Bennett  played  Alice  but 
whole  story  has  never  been  sere 

^'nU  possible  to  wish,  ^:hlle  apPla> 
Ing  the  efforts  of  the  ^•alUant  prod 
erf.  that  they  had  had  more  facOJI 
at  their  command,  permitting  tne 
Elaborate  as  far'as  imagination 
contrive,   yet   with   the   very  si 
;  scenery  allotted  them,  they  ha\e 
-    —     —    ,    .         trived  a  picture  that  should  deU 
ron  and  Ralph  Ince  for  Ilrmly  drawnj " '         ^^jg  ^vho  are  intimate  ' 
types  and  to  Andy  Devlne  for  his  por-i  Carroll's  stories  and  are  not  t 

trayal  of  the  frightened  kUler,  Johnny         ^1    The  spectator  sees  Alice 
Kinsman.   It  is  not  a  ladylike  film,  nor  crmcai.  ^  .  _ 

a  funny  one,  but  it  is  truthful  and  con 


the  remaining  »';"'''J.i     down  in  cold 
kill  Ed  Brant,  shoot  nim 
blood  when  he  IS  unaimed.  ^^^^^ 

Johnson  to  a  tren^^f/i  the  Northrups 
he  has  a  reckoning  with  i  ^^^^ 

that  ends  ^^^th  t^e^e^and  D^*^^°^ 
the  deatlis  of  Luther  ana 
waiter  Huston,  sp  endi^y  ^^^ 

leading  role   y'^^^'^^g'^^ie-spoken  man. 
son  perfectly.    A  gemi  ^j^ad- 
wasting  no  jords  and  no^m^ 
ly  quiet  and  inexorabb  firm. 
law  personified  the  omy^^^^  ^^^^ 
for   those   troublous  um» 
brought  not^i^ac^   but  a  s  ^j^^^^,^ 


evil-doers.    Mx:  ""'{V-^^a   his  low- 
face,  his  rangy   build   ana  ^ 
pitched  voice  are  the  ouiwa  ^_ 

character  well  undeistood  a  Q 
factorily  Projected.    In  the  'a  g 
1  there    are  none  inadequate 
^C^rVKeTK-  nfymond  Hat- 


Mr.  Huston's 
build  and 


'sistently  interestinflt 
"Wayward" 


E.  L.  H. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN  i  pig-oaoy,    mm    w..--  ■■""-^..x 

A  screen  dram,  adapted  by  Giad.v,  Tn^en  armed  With  her  deadly  pepper  pot.  I 


critical.  The  spectator  sees  Alice 
I  ing  asleep  and  in  her  dreams  foUo 
'  me  White  Rabbit,  who  is  contm 
exclaiming  "Oh.  my  .Pa^s  and  w 
:  kers."  down  the  hole  into  Wonderli 
'  She  encounters  the  Duchess  with 
pig-baby,    and    flees    Irom  the 


and  Lillian  Day  lioni  the  novel  b.v  M.^feel 
Howe  Farnham.  entiiledr  "Wild  Be-iutv  ; 
dii-ecte<l  bv  Kdward  Sloman  and  presented 
bv  Paramount  with  the  foUowinsr  cast : 

Daisy   i.  Isaiicy  t-  irriitl 

David  Frost   Richard  .\rleii 

Mrs.  Frost   Pauline  Fiea.-nrk 

Bob  Daniels  

Louisa   Daniels  ...Martalo  Gijlnuvr 

llDcle   Judson  '  Burke   CI  irke 

Hattie  Doroihv  Sti.  km  v 

Geome   ^-  ■    Sidney  Easlon 

Mary  Norton  Gertruda  Michael 

Pluckv  little  Nancy  Carroll  has  to 
fight  more  than  the  hateful  Browu- 


ln«  been  thoroughly  bewildered  by 
HeshU-e   cat.   who  disappears, 
init  his  grin  behind,  and  aft: 
inl  a  lecture  from  the  Caterp 
disapproves  of  her  strange 
"You  are  old.  Father  Wi'-  ' 
goes  to  the  Mad  Tea-Party. 
Mock  Turtle  and  the  Gryphor.  > 
to  the  trial  of  the  Knave  >  ■ 
which  she  brings  to  »»  end  t 
„n  t■.^t^  whoV  TMcV-  of  catAs 


bro 


ard 

Hft 
ma 
but 

ne? 


.isdbU  io  resembU-  tut-  'icniaa  i.i.i^-.- 
stlons  of  Carroll's  stories,  Is  a  pretty 
til  Alice,  even  though  a  bit  too  sure 


CVCll  

r"B»-self  and  too  conscious  of  ner 
•ie«:.  The  Cheahire  Cat  and  the  ^at- 
pUHr,  cleverly  played  by  Tom  Corless 
ndfflnimy  Rosen,  afford  considerable 
nJlnipnt,     and     Gus  Alexanders 
lb'        Mock  Turtle  Is  one  of  the 
IS  In  the  cast.   Space  for- 
i  of  the  others,  but  they 
..  enough. — E.  L.  H. 


LYMOUTH  THEATRE 
'lappa  I-^mUng" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

ofessional  Players  of  Boston 
it  last  night  at  the  Plymouth 
>aut  :he  sixth  play  of  their  second 
lion,   Happy  Landing,"  in  three  acts 
|iid  nine  scenes,  by  John  B.  Hymer  and 
"™'am  E.  Barry.    Settings  by  RoUo 
staged  by  Lawrence  Marston. 
De  ca^t  waa  u  follows: 

Me  siehbim  D.  Bainell  Rae 

mdr,'^""  --   Mvvin  Rertdinf 

Iiarir    -  i  vens  William  Carp.v 

T  Ruswll  Hardie 

 JoycB  Ailing 

'ord  Marjorie  Wood 

'"">»  William  David 

 •  Bona  Nicholai 

 GriBin  Crafts 

",„■■■  John  Biillci' 

'""«>■  Nolan  Leaiy 


and  a  shout.  E'  l:.  the  snrewa.-r 

Impassive  man,  not  lower  hts 

voice  for  some  mmuus  rhe  comptmy 
took  the  play  seriously.  Mr.  Hardie  gave 
a  sympathetic,  manly  portraval  of  the 
youth  amazed  at  his  populafltv  which 
threatened  to  ruin  him.  Mks  Arllng  did 
not  overdo  the  sweet  simplicity  and  un- 
dying devotion  of  Phyllis.  Others  who 
won  special  favor  with  the  audience 
were  Messrs.  Rae,  David,  Butler,  Tem- 
pest and  Robertl;  but  all  played  with 
commendably  straight  faces, 

COPLEY 

"Handy  Man" 

Man."  a  ooraed.v  In  three  «cli, 
by  Tom  Power*:  presented  for  the  firat  time 

lOondnow  at  the  CoDle.T  Theatre  with  the 
illowinr  cael ; 

tir/  ^f'S"'",,^"*  M'tehell  Helen  Ray 

(elfnrd  Ryall  >..rranoi«  Comoton 

;""»   Felice  Leeds 

'""'I.'  Tom  Powers 

V  !.•  John  Luras 

■la  Mitchell  Ryall  Enid  Romany 

-icrins   »-..,.  .Aldrieh  Bowker 

^.oiuse  Mitchell   Amy  Loomis 

Wis.  Bruce   Lenore  Kipp 

ince  Ivan   :..Shepperd  &lriidwic)( 


H.ile. 


Harold  Bolton.  Charles  A 
^.;v  JuMine  Jordan 

"        ......    .B.inflel<l  T.nvlnr 

□timODt . Lenore  Chippendale 

 Ulita  Torgerson 

 Thorja,s  Reynolds 

 Tom  Tempest 

 •  Anne  Carpeniter 

 ..Pierre  Mario 

 BanfieW  Taylor 

.,•  .Nolan  Leary 

 Rene  Robert  i 

n,,Grinvi.ie:;;;:;:H'^yd&!i 

iriilr^K.^  J'^-y  produced  at 

idelphla  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  title 
.f.f^  1«  of  a  young 

lato,,  Gardner,  who.  flying  from  Old 
rchard,  Me.,  to  Japan,  becomes  a  na- 
inai  or  as  he  himself  probably  says, 
I  liiternational  hero.  Phyllis,  a  tele- 
lone  gui  believes  In  him,  loves  him, 
lis  a  farm  to  aid  him  In  preparing  his 

*nu.?'-^^i'^«  ^  for  him  to 

ploit  nun.  By  his  flight  Gardner  gains 
e  prize  of  $50,000  offered  by  a  banker 
s  1^  willing  to  settle  down  with  Phvl- 
).  but  little  by  little  hu-  head  is  turned 
aiting  sees  to  It  that  he  attends  ban- 
pets  m  his  honor,  makes  speeches 
mes  out  for  prohibition,  tricked  by  a 
ft  drink  manufacturer  and  two  boot- 
i7?frs  posmg  as  a  committee  having 
nterests  of  the  country  and  the 
'•  at  heart.  Whiting  gives  him  a 
4<l%guard  who  hustles  him  from  place 
place.  Phyllis  comes  to  Brooklyn.  She 
n  made  a  pitcher  of  lemonade  and 
:ed  a  cake  for  her  hero,  but  she  finds 
•  changed,  thinking  more  of  hlm- 
his  medals,  cheers  and  banquets 
,n  of  her.  How  he  could  behave  so 
differently,  but  she  lovea  him  just  the 
me. 

sii«  Whiting  is  sellbhly  ambitious  for  the 
ty.  plans  to  h»ve  him  go  into  politics, 
low-hved  reporter  who  runs  a  scan- 
.^lous  column,  tells  Whiting  that  the 
it«  [Other  of  Phyllis  was  a  woman  of  hum- 
m  e  life,  that  the  father  of  Phyllis  is 
«»  ilciiown  A  foundling,  she  was  adopted 
f  1/  a  family.  Whiting  wishes  Gardner  to 
i«-  ed  Norma  Landls,  who  is  of  a  fine 

L»  '*™''y-  H«  therefore 

:es  Phyllis  and  plays  on  her  love  for 
"J'e  '«ro;  "You  wouldn't  stand  in  his 
ay.'  Then  he  reminds  her  of  her 
rth,  She,  noble  girl,  goes  back  to  Old 
irclwrd. 

Gardner  finds  out  how  he  has  been 
jused  In  many  ways.  He  is  sick  to 
bath  of  his  bodyguard.  When  he  knows 
hat  Whiting  haa  done,  he  makes  a 
beech  at  a  great  meeting  where  he 
as  to  receive  another  medal,  telling 
le  crowd  how  he  has  been  deceived' 
»the  i.s  no  hero  at  all;  he  tells  how 
Is  engagement  to  Phyllis  had  been 
nten.  He  has  learned  from  a  good- 
atured  but  imaginative  visitor  from 
ie  old  hangar  that  Phyllis  Is  about 
Id  wed  a  reporter  on  a  Portland  news- 
pipe-,  Gardner  flies  back  to  Old  Orch- 
aidin  the  dead  of  winter.  'Whiting  and 
Hamesey  find  him.  His  speech  has 
side  him  more  of  a  hero  than  ever- 
mhe  is  through  with  the  hero  busi- 
us  Whiting  has  a  new  one  In  view 
,nan  who  swam  the  Panama  canai 
*  I  ■  i.s  ovrrcoat. 

.   audience  enjoyed  the  play  Im- 
^  iy.    It  sympathized  with  Phyllis, 
ed  )ii  the  boyish  honesty  of  Gard- 
iaughed  uproariously  at  the  bucolic 
a  and  behavior  of  George  Stebbins 
DiaLso  whenever  hell  and  the  name  of 
jDeity  were  mentioned. 


i  to  those  who  rejoice  in  a  return  to 
^fashioned  melodrama;  lovers  sepa- 
fA.  a  high  born  dame  throwing  her- 
<at  the  hero;  a  girl  In  'Whiting's  of- 
fwho  left  his  service  because  he  had 
grated  Gardner  and  Phyllis,  it  is  a 
latlve  play— in  one  scene  half  a 
»n  players  were  screaming  at  the 
ic  time  and  two  telephones  were 
rworked. 

first  act  was  played  with  a  mh 


How  long  Mr.  Powers  has  been  carry- 
ing the  manuscript  of  this  exceptionally 
amusing  comedy  about  the  country  dur^- 
Ing  his  Theatre  Guild  tours  Is  not 
known.  Nor  is  it  possible,  or  pertinent, 
to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  he  has  tried 
it  out  in  other  cities  where  a  competent 
resident  company  could  give  it  hear- 
ing. Of  chief  Interest  for  the  moment  is 
the  fact  that  he  found  a  welcome  for 
"Handy  Man"  at  the  Copley,  that  its 
players  aided  him  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  that  yesterday's  audiences 
found  in  It  a  potentially  successful 
contribution  to  a  restricted  list  of 
American-made  plays  of  homely  senti- 
ment. 'While  hurried  commentators 
might  Incline  to  catalogue  It  with  such 
comedies  of  humorous  characterization 
as"  "Lightnin',"  or  "David  Harum,"  It 
actually  bears  little  resemblance.  Its 
nearest  stage  relation  might  be  "Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  for  old  Handy,  like  the 
nomadic  Rip,  rejoins  his  family  after 
an  interval  of  many,  many  years.  Un- 
like Rip  he  had  not  been  sleeping;  he 
had  been  wandering  the  world  over, 
"whistling  and  whittling,'  as  he  aptly 
puts  it.  and,  squirrel-like,  storing  away 
crisp  little  kernels  of  philosophy  and  of 
very  decided  opinions  garnered  in  many 
corners  of  the  earth. 

The  action  of  "Handy  Man"  is  con- 
fined to  the  garden  roon^  of  Mrs.  Mitch- 
ell's new  house  in '  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
time,  presumably  of  the  present,  runs 
from  late  afternoon  to  the  preposterous 
hour  of  3:30  the  following  morning.  In 
those  few  hours  Mrs.  Mitchell's  errant 
spouse,  after  an  absence  of  25  years, 
returns  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Dis- 
guised as  a  lumlture-mover's  helper,  he 

contrives  to^ucceedTlhc  gardener  and 
thus  to  become  a  valuable,  eavesdrop- 
ping and  unidentified  member  of  this 
family  of  four,  mother,  two  daughters 
and  one  son-in-law.  He  learns  that  hav- 
ing failed  In  New  York  and  other  cen- 
tres to  crash  the  gates  of  society,  the 
daughters  and  the  son-in-law  are  mak- 
ing a  last  stand  in  Louisville.  He  learns 
also  that  these  three  are  a  selfish  up- 
start lot,  that  their  recollections  of 
him  are  both  hazy  and  hostile,  and  that 
they  are  abusing  the  fortune  he  left 
them— for  they  believe  him  dead.  Only 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  after  their  first  few  mo- 
ments together,  suspects  the  truth  She 
hints  at  miracles,  at  the  fluttering  of 
angels'  wings.  But  she  is  as  wise  as  she 
is  plain  and  old-fashioned.  She  Is  con- 
tent to  wait. 

In  the  second  and  third  acts  Handy 
puts  an  imported  English  butler  in  his 
place;  comments  frankly  on  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  son-in-law,  formerly  a 
bond  salesman  in  Buffalo,  learns  and 
brings  to  happy  conclusion  the  roman- 
tic secret  of  Anna,  the  Russian  maid, 
and  of  Prince  Ivan,  house  guest  of  the 
community  social  leader  Mrs.  Bruce 
turns  a  dull  evening  party  into  a  howl- 
ing success,  and  as  the  final  stroke  ' 
elopes  with  Mrs.  Mitchell  to  their  first 
home  on  lower  Jefferson  street,  'next  .o 
the  gas  house'.  He  had  had  it  re- 
painted, refurnished,  and  everything. 
These  two  acts  will  need  Mr.  Powers's 
prtinlng  shears,  as  against  the  first, 
which  progresses  happily  and  with  lit- 
tle lost  motion  to  a  roaring  climax.  In 
jfact  there  is  a  capital  tag  lor  each  cur- 
tain; but  meantime  it  should  be  possible 
to  compress  much  of  the  dialogue  and 
still  omit  nothing  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story  in  those  now 
itoo  verbose  acts.  Writing  largely  in  hu- 
morous vein,  Mr.  Powers  is  shrewd 
enough,  when  he  musi,  interpolate  a 
pathetic  note,  not  to  prolong  it. 

The  players,  considering  their  limited 
time  for  rehearsals,  do  very  well,  par- 
[jjKu.,  menuonea.  tlcularly  Miss  Ray  as  the  kindly  ob- 

j;,s  a  simple  play,  but  with  an  ap-  '  servant  wife  and  mother.  She  must 'have 
^  to  the  unsophisticated  spectator  *  steadfast  comfort  to  Mr  Pow- 

.f„»v,.^  ,„v,„  <  .  ers,  who  carries  the  brunt  of  speech 

and  action.  Whatever  th.-:  ultimate  sta- 
tus of  "Handy  Man  "  ho  should  take 
pride  in  the  portrait  he  has  drawn  so 
humanly  and  so  consLstently.  Many  a 
less  amusing  and  less  worthy  plaj,  done 
in  the  foreign  manner,  has  triumphed 
in  the  American  theatre  Why  not  Klve 
le  time  and  two  telephones  were  "Handy  Man"  a  fair  chance' 

 .  W.E.  G. 


"Elect  ra" 


HOLl.l.S  STREET 


I  Oi'esies  ..■..'.■;■•  ■ Viirka 
J  t;iytaeninestr».  .' ""S^'"'.  HenderNoii 
<;hiy(.olhBmi.. ,  . v. '^Di^-'i^  H^'ison 

Aeeisthos   .liOwell  Blansliai-d 

An  Old  Se'r'v'nnV Alexwider  Onslow 
Leader  of  (he  ChiWi; iP"''.6e.'l  Hicks 

series  of  notable  revivals  by  present?n^ 
Which  she  ap! 
h^!Lf  L°''^  performance  in  Jordan 
wti  ihow^f^;.  The  present  productioS 
was  snown  for  a  series  of  special  mati 

vlr"  tv  ofcrlfi^r-  It'X^d"; 
variety  of  critical  comments.  Since  la<;t 
spring  Miss  Yurka's  company  has  been 

finf  ^K^f  th7siSg!e  set- 

ting, before  which  the  entire  actkm 
passes,  has  become  a  thing  of  m^^sive 
sombre  dignity  stUl.  as  las  t~  e' 
before,  the  production  stands  and  f^ls 
by  the  work  of  Miss  YurkalnHy'her 

he°'^t!,t»hr*  by  missing 

off^n  ,^       .  *."<^    statuesque  manne? 

actrL  dSi^."^  drama  the 

actress  diminished  the  stature  of  the, 

Icharacter  and  thus  of  the  play.    It 'S 
lair,  none  the  less,  to  dissent  from  such 
an  opinion,  and  to  state  that  Miss 
Yurka  gives  a  portrayal  vibrant  with 
anger  and  sorrow,  compelling  by  virtue 
of  the  single-minded  purpose  behind  it. 
,This  Electra  is  not  a  sculptured  tragedi- 
■;nne,  moving  in  stately  fashion  through 
-he  postures  of  a  cla.ssic  frieze,  but  a 
roman,  frenzied  by  the  remembrance 
if  horror  and  the  consciousness  of  bit 
Iter  Injustice.    Her  robe  is  of  dingy 
'lack,  no  blacker  than  her  despair,  but 
;here  is  no  meanness  in  her  sorrow  she 
Joes  not  forget  that  she  is  a  King's 
daughter  though  she  dwells  in  dust  and 
lashes  and  subsists  upon  the  charity  of 
fher  deadly  enemies. 

1  Each  has  his  conception  of  Electra  as 
Jof  Hamlet.  Blanche  Yurka  may  not 
jsatisfy  every  one,  but  there  are  many 
who  will  find  her  conception  uniquely 
satisfying.  Her  performance  is  well 
thought  out,  but  thought  has  not  elim- 
[Inated  feeling.  The  concentrated  fury 
of  her  dispute  with  Clytaemnestra- 
her  utter  desolation  at  the  news  of 
Orestes's  supposed  death,  a  desolation 
that  could  find  no  words  to  express  it- 
self; the  passion  of  tenderness  with 
which  she  addressed  the  urn;  the  un- 
believing joy  of  her  recognition  of 
Orestes  and  the  gloating  triumph  of  her 
final  revenge,  these  moments  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  yet  they  were  but  part 
of  a  whole.  The  actress's  g«stures  were 
eloquent  and  her  diction  for  the  most 
part  had  a  fine  clarity. 

"Electra,"  thus  vitalized,  comes  almost ' 
as  close  to  us  as  any  modern  tragedy 
I  written  in  terms  that  would  follow  the 
Greek  outline  in  form  and  spirit.   It  is 

a  story  of  hatred,  lust,  cruelty  and  'ven- 
geance, but  over  it  hangs  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  characters  as- 
sume a  stature  more  lofty  than  belongs 
to  mere  mortals,  and  the-  air  is  sur- 
charged with  a  sense  of  the  implacable 
justice  of  the  gods.  Of  yesterday's  per- 
formance it  may  be  said  that  the  sup- 
porting cast  was  satisfactory  if  hardly 
inspired.  The  Orestes  of  Robert  Hen- 
derson had  youthful  freshness  a.s  well 
as  firm  resolve,  and  the  Clytaemnestra 
of  Gladys  Hanson  was  a  qijeenly  wan- 
ton, glorying  in  her  evU.  As  the  old 
servant,  Orestes's  preserver,  Russell 
Hicks  spoke  resonantly  and  'well  The.' 
small  chorus  did  what  they  could  to  Il- 
luminate the  playwright's  ominous 
chants. 

Miss  Yurka  hopes  to  follow  "Electra" 
with  rivals  of  Ibsen's  "The  Wild  Duck" 
and  Hedda  Gabler."  e.  L.  H. 

"°     INTERN ATiONAL  FE S TI V AL  ( 

The  ninth  international  music  festi- 
val, sponsored  by  Community  Service 
of  Boston  and  the  Women's  Mimicipal 
League,  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  jPinnish,  Italian, 
Scottish,  Armenian,  Negro,  Lithuanian, 
Polish,  Swedish  and  German  choruses 
competed  for  prizes  in  three  separate 
classes  and  afterwards  -  -joined  f  orces,- 
under  the  baton  of  Ru.s.sell  Ames  Cook, 
in  a  short  choral  program  in  which 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  Festival 
orchestra. 

The  prize  winners  this  year  were  as 
follows:  Class  A,  first  prize,  Finnish 
Festival  Chorus  (John  Benhard  Mattson, 
director) ;  second  prize,  Boston  Scot- 
tish Choral  Society  (A.- Cameron  Steele, 
duector) ;  class  B,  first  prii:c.  Armenian 
National  Chorus  (Charles  Garo,  direc- 
tor) ;  second  prize,  Greater  Boston 
Negro  Chorus  (Dorothy  Richardson,  di- 
rector) ;  third  prize,  Gabija  Lithuanian 
Chorus  (John  Derwallis,  director). 
Meji's  chorus  contest,  first  prize,  Swed- 
ish Viking  Male  Chorus  (Au&ust  Hulten, 
director);  second  prize,  German  Edu- 
cational Society  of  Boston  (Benjamhi 


''^lSh"^.o^Tr'%^    nimr-pn?,,  -  r 
i-oiish  Chopin  Male  Chorus.  (Anthon 
Nurczynski,  director).  ^'inmon, 
The  judges  were  William  C  Heiln  ..i 
chairman;    Howard  Hlnncrs  and 
W.  Snow.    The  pre.sentation  of 
was  made  by  aiiomas  Whitney  Si  ,  ii, 
who  remarked  upon  the  Improvc  nii  nt' 
to  be  noted  this  year  in  the  sing  n«  o 
the  choruses,  both  individually  and  hi  ' 
combmation.    He  expressed  his  "  ense  ! 
or  the  valuable  work  that  was  beine 
done  in  encouraging  these  grouw  of 
citlzcas  of  varied  national  orlglm  to 
ncf?.''      something  of  their  own  char° 
acteristic  cultures,  especially   Ui  the 
domam  of  folk  music.  £nd  not  to  al  ?w 
fhom   ^''HkT  ■Americanization  to  rob 
&  ?u  ^^^i''  ^^eritage.    He  added  a 
hope  that  America  might  become  a 
smging  nation,  instead  of  one  whost 
"s^f  for  *  boulhr  and 

n,,l'^l^^?u^^  °^  ^'"S^'^'  "^^o  succeeded 
d^orated  'n..f"f''°"  ''^^  appropriately 
aecoiated    platform,    sane    each  twn 

•amfn/ut'n"?  ^'^'^  °«  ^"<^ 
f,^?J^^  "  °  audience,  made  the  hall  un- 
nn»  With  the  picturesque  na- 

tional costume.?  which  most  of  them 
}^;ore.  The  white  and  red  of  the  Polfsh 
"Lira"  Chorus  (which  this  year  sang  but 
cUd  not  compete,  having  repeatedly  won 
the  contest  m  the  past),  the  gaylATcolored 

£!thu«,'.i  °'  t^-^  Itahan  and 

Lithuanian  choruses,  the  nlairi  kilt?  of 

hem^  a'n^,-'^^"^."-^  Wgh"  with 

tnem  a  piper,  a  drummer,  and  an  ex- 
ceeduigly  handsome  and  dexterot^  ladv 
drum  major),  the  rich  eaSern  toery  of 
the  Armenians— these  things  were 
pleasant  to  .see  and  Inspired  regret  f" 
today's  drab  standardization  of  attire 
.  It  was  impossible  to  disagree  with  the 

inline  oTth'S."^^^  ""^'^  bVautiful 
emv  fho/        afternoon  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  the  Armenian  National 
chorus.  There  was  subtly  appea  ing  and 
varied  art  in  their  singing  of  thSr 
Tr:'A^.l'''l^?V''"  ^^'''^'^e  Breezes) 
A?l-  ^'ll^'ez     CAn  appeal  to  Mount 
Alakiez) .  both  by  K.  SutU-songs  strong- 
with  eastern  melancholy  "or 
what  Europeans  take  to  be  melan- 
fresh  charm  of  the  s^n^g 
of  _  the  Finnish  National  chorus  (first 
prize  wmner  in  clas.s  A),  and  the  vel- 
vet sonority  of  the  Swedish  "Viking" 
male  chorus    (wimiers  in  the  men's 
chorus  contest),  were  thoroughly  de- 
serving of  the  honors  they  won 
r-u^r.^  admirable  singing  of  the' massed 
A^i?r^™u^'"         direction  of  Rus-seU 
Ames  Cook  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
afternoons  celebration.     Their  excel- 
lent program  comprised  a  Netherlands 
folk  song,  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving," 

the  17th  centiu-y  German  melody,  "Ye 
Watchers  and  Ye  Holy  One"  (arranged 
by  Dr.  Dawson),  Bach's  chorale.  "Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God,"  the  chorale, 
"Awake"  from  Wagner's  "Melster- 
singer,"  and  Hoist's  "Turn  Back,  O 
Man." 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  President  was  observed  by 
a  tableau  in  which  Washington  walked 
slowly  across  the  platform,  pausing  to 
salute  the  audience  with  dignity.  Organ 
i  solos  by  John  B.  Woodworth  opened  and 
!  closed  the  festival. 

The  following  organizations  co-op- 
lerated  with  the  founders  of  the  Inter- 
I  national  Music  Festival:  the  Interna- 
tional Institute,  the  Junior  League  of 
Boston,  the  National  Civic  Federation 
and  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union.  The  organizer  was  Miss 
Doris  M.  Celley,  who  was  assisted  by  a 
distinguished  committee.  S.  S. 

TUESDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  program  of  the  fourth  Tuesday 
afternoon  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall  with  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducting,  was  as  follows: 
Deems  Tavlor,  two  movements  (Looking 
Glass  Insects.  The  White  Knight)  from 
"Tl-u-ough  the  Looking  Glass,"  Five 
Pictures  from  Lewis  Carroll,  Op  12; 
John  Alden  Carpenter,  "Song  of  Faith 
for  chorus  and  orche.strs  (with  chorus 
of  the  Saint  Cecilia  Society  and.  as 
speaker,  Clifton  Joseph  Furness);  Bee- 
thoven, Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat  ma- 
jor. Op.  55  (the  "Eroica"). 
I  Carpenter's  "Song  of  Faith."  of 
which  yesterday's  wa.s  the  first  Boston 
performance,  was  written  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bi-centennial 
Commission  for  perfoi-mance  as  part 
cf  the  national  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington.  Its  motto  is  a  stanza  of 
Walt  Whitmans  (from  No.  5  of  "Cala- 
mus"—now  entitled  "For  You,  O  De- 
'mocracy"),  lines  which  sing  of  the  "In- 
dissolubility" of  the  continent,  of 
"life-long  love  of  comrades,"  of  "in- 
separable cities,  ".ith  their  arms  about 
each  other's  necks. "  The  t('xt  of  the 
song  was  written  by  the  composer  him- 
self. Like  the  motto,  it  breathes  a  spir- 
,  it  of  love  cf  country  and  faith  in  its 
destiny  uncontaminaled  by  the  belliger- 
ent bombast  ot  the  average  patnollc 
ode  It  recalls  him  who  "made  us  free, 
devotes  a  quatrain  to  a  reminiscence  of 
Yankee  Dcodle.    anothe..'    to  the  red 
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WHALES  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"The  Belgian  government  moves  to  protect 
hippopotamuses." 

••The  LeagAie  of  Nations  has  now  official  pro-  , 
tection  over  whales."  ' 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be  in  the  best  of  au 
possible  worlds.    Not  that  the  hippopotamu.s 
will  ever  be  a  household  pet  in  the  Congo.  A 
sweei  English  singer  has  given  the  reason  why: 
-He  tJiought  he  saw  a  Banker's  Clerk 

Descending  from  the  bus; 
He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

A  hippopotamus; 
•If  this  should  stay  to  dine,'  he  said, 

'There  won't  be  much  for  us!'" 
But  the  whale  is  stm  more  in  need  of  protec- 
tion, for  the  pursuit  is  no  longer  a  hazardous 
sport  it  is  wanton,  cowardly  butchery.   In  the 
old  days  the  whale  had  a  fighting  chance.  Now 
the  deadly  harpoon  is  shot  from  a  gun  without 
risk  to  the  shooter.    The  huge  bulk  is  an  easy 
mark.    What  would  Capt.  Ahab's  harpooners, 
Queequez,  Tashtego  and  Uaggoo  and  the  mys- 
terious ones,  who  were  not  seen  on  deck  until 
the  wild  pursuit  of  Moby  Dick,  have  said  to  the 
new  and  -'improved"  method?  Where  is  the  old 
excitement,  the  wild  ecstasy  of  those  seated  m 
the  boat  enfolded  in  the  complicated  coils  of  the 
whale-line;  the  gallant  men  who  "to  the  timid 
eye  of  the  landsman  seem  as  Indian  jugglers, 
with  the  deadliest  snakes  sportively  festooning 
their  limbs."    Yes,  the  whales  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  per- 
haps even  now  framed  rules  for  the  hunter  and 
the  hunted.    The  New  England  Primer  taught 
the  youth  of  this  commonwealth  that 

Wales  in  the  sea 
God's  voice  obey 
But  will  not  there  be  reckless  whales,  rebel- 
lious by  nature,  vaingloriously  relying  on  their 
strength,  who  will  spout  defiance  to  any  rule? 

A.  G.  Bennett  in  "Whaling  in  the  Antarctic," 
says  that  whales  can  be  hunted  with  a  thermome- 
ter, which  one  has  supposed  to  be  a  peaceful, 
informing  instrument.  "An  observant  whaleman 
armed  with  a  thermometer  actually  had  success 
against  the  Sperm."    This  reminds  one  of  the 
weapons  used  in  the  hunting  of  the  Snark. 
'•They  sought  it  with  thimbles,  they  sought  it 
with  care; 
They  pursued  it  with  forks  and  hope; 
They  threatened  its  life  with  a  railway  share; 
They  charmed  it  with  smiles  and  soap." 
There  is  a  savage  whale  known  as  the  ore  or 
the  killer.   There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
his  manner  of  killing.    Andrews  wrote  early  in 
the  16th  century  that  the  ore  "is  mortal  en- 
nemye  to  the  balene  &  tereth  asonder  the  bely 
of  the  balene."    Herman  Melville  classed  him 
among  the  octavo  whales.  "He  sometimes  takes 
the  great  Folio  whales  by  the  lip  and  hangs 
there  like  a  leech,  till  the  mighty  brute  is  wor- 
ried to  death.  .  .  .  Exception  might  be  taken  to 
the  name  bestowed  upon  this  whale;  on  the 
<^round  of  its  indistinctness.    For  we  are  all 
killers,  on  land  and  on  sea;  Bonapartes  and 
.Sharks  included."    Does  any  one  think  for  a 
moment  that  this  ore,  or  killer,  would  pay  any 
attention  to  the  League  of  Nations?    As  for 
that,  will  any  gun-harpooner  in  the  Antarctic 
1    admit  the  authority  of  the  League? 


u  :  Tl^*>Hfit  it  fip~  be  considered, 'if  1 1  He' Upbraid.  P( 
iu)i  prrha)35  an  important  contribution  i  \  When  I  Bring 
to  music,  at  least  a  very  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. The  work  was  performed  ex- 
cellently by  both  orchestra  and  chorus. 
The  speaker  ft  the  recitative  did  his 
work  with  quiet  '  effectiveness. 

The  two  movements — among  the  most 
entertaining — from  Deems  Taylor's  suite 
•  Through  the  Looking  Glass"  were 
.  played  in  a  manner  which  enhanced 
1  their  fanciful  charm.  The  highly  in- 
:  genious  orchestration  of  "Looking 
'  Glass  Insects"  still  provokes  admiration. 

Of  the  "Eroica"  symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven the  orchestra  under  Dr.  Kous- 
scvitzky  gave  an  impressive  and  .stir- 
ring reading,  playing  with  a  fine  pre- 
cision that  did  not  exclude  tenderness, 
with  dramatic  effect  that  was  not 
}  forced,  with  an  emotion  that  wa, 
I  hysterical.  The  large  audience 
warmly  appreciative.  S 


not 
was 
S. 


ANEERSEN  AND  SCIONTl 


'VS.  I 

■rVaditionaT'HTvc  Vuu  a'ca  Bui  a  .vuile 
Lily  Grnw.  Albeniz,  Granada.  De  faiia, 
Secuidilla  Murciana  and  Jota.  Nin, 
Chant  Eleglaque  Gitano  and  Pano  Mui- 
ciano.    Turina,  Farruca.    Nin,  Polo. 

Rossini's  "Cinderella,"  brought  out  at 
Rome  in  1817,  was  heard  five  years 
later  In  Paris  where  It  had  great  suc- 
cess New  York  heard  the  opera  in 
1826,  when  Garcia's  daughter  famous 
afterwards  as  Malibran,  took  the  part 
of  Cinderella.  There  were  English  adap- 
tations, and  as  late  as  1880  a  sort  of 
Dot-pourri  with  Rossini's  music  ar- 
'  ranged"  by  Max  Maretzek  was  per- 
formed at  Booth's  Theatre.  Arranged? 
Possibly  because  the  ^^^If,,.^": 
able  to  do  justice  to  Rossini  s  brilliant 

"'Music  by  Albeniz,  De  Falla  and  Tu- 
rina has  been  heard  in  Boston's  concert 
halls,  nor  Ls  Nin's  name  wholly  un- 
familiar. His  full  name  is  Nin  y  Castel- 


ing.  The  irony  of  it  all  1^ 
"Uncle  Vanya,"  with  the  utn 
alness.  The  pompous  Prof  T 
with  his  lovely,  useless  wife, 
turb  for  a  few  weeks  the  r 
the  coiuitrv  estate  where  livej 
itsky,  his  brother-in-law, 
plain  and  affectionate  dat, 
stUl  waters  are  ruffled,  there 
spoken  and  unspoken,  mise 
futile  outbursts  of  anger. 
depart  and  nothtag  is  char 
need  to  live  and  to  endure. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  striking 
ances  that  stand  out  from 
Players'  fine  ensemble  work  i 
Howard  da  Silva,  as  AstroS 
Staw.  as  Sonya.  Though 
seems  too  young  to  grasp  fu 
terness  and  the  realization 
life  that  have  warped  the  spj 
brilliant   man   now  vegeua* 
country  doctor,  he  reveals  ai 
perception  of  character  and  j 

ironic  humor  and  emotion,. 


lano.  Bom  at  Havana  in  1883  ne 
studied  at  Barcelona;  .  al^  at  Par.s 
where  he  taught  the  piano.^and^hves^ 


visualizes  perfectly  the  longing 
pathetic  Sonya  for  the  romance! 
devotion  denied  to  one  who  is  pa 
unattractive.  Small  revealing 
and  inflections  of  speech  illumin 
characterization.  David  Kerma 
,    trayal  of  Ivan  Voinitsky  can 
■foi     traeic  muddled  undercurrents 
When  Mme.  Supervia  gave  a  recitai,  ]       ,    ji.i,i,„.i«„^»r,(-.   onrt  Ji 


A  rtTal  of  music  for  He^-.^^^^^^^ 
given    by  Stell    Andersen  ana    Sllv  o  numodrama.  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Scionti,  brought  a  large  audience  t    ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
Jordan  hall  last  evening.    The  follow-, 
inc-  program   was   performed.  Bacn 
Male?  licilienne;  Bach-Doebber,  min- 
uet Padre  Martini-Gargiulo-Saar,  pre- 
V.de,  adagio  and  fugue  in  IB -nor,  C^^ 

SnskT  ScS;  -fante.  Bitmos 
C  sSnuovo-Tedesco.  Alt  Wien  (Walzer 
Nocturne.  "Memento  Mori"  -  l^^-'^' 
tragico) ;  Rfhmaninofl,  romance,  v^se 
Leo  Sowerby,  .he  f 'sneimaii  , 

;^-^^toS^.-oK?^p- 

i  ^^^^ss'lnder^n  and  Mr  Scionti  are  a: 
well  matched  ^^J^^^,  f/^  Ser=on  com 

bmation.   But  v.'nue  i- 
practitioners  might  ,^^^^4i°ht  crystal 
nized  anywhere  by  the  bright  cry 

T  t'^V'fwV  a  he  b^TdUfied  by  th 
devotees  will  ^^}ff\^:^^^^  that  pervade 
warmly  romantic  spmt  tnat  p  ^^^^.^^ 
their  planng.    Not  that  tncj  p 

^"^'"'nf'  thl'ereat  emot^nal  rang 
ia  view  of  the  S^^f  ^  ^ent  freedor 
they  cover,  and  tne  ^P^j^uigence  r 

something  to  n^arvxl  at 

Their  romantic  o"^^°7J's  siciliennd 
•jwhat  misapplied  in  Bach  s  b  ^ 
where  they  ,  need  not  have  s 


•Goya."    Mr.  Henderson  wru.e     Let  no  ^^^^^  gt^ge,  sell 

man  attempt  a  descnption    It^as^    action  admirably^  R« 

mv<;t,prv  of  lace  over  sometliing  oiaoK.  _^  _____  ■ 

flt^li^  and  there  was  y-^^-S  ^ - 

final'  ^oSp  thf  iady  put  onanothe^  PARAMOUNT 

dr^ss.  a  Flamenco  morning  gown  (bata  Express" 

TwaTw^iitf  and  "e^'and'^herl'  waJ  a  ec.een  ara..  a.ar 
a  marvelous  red  fan. 


A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Jule 
man    from    the    story    by  Harry 
directed    by    Josef    von  Sternber?:! 
rranhed  by  Lee  Garmes    and  preMl 
P.r, amount   with  the  following  caatf 

,-hai  Lily  Marlen 

Donald  Harvey  •  v 

i7ei   Anna 

'  Chang-".  -i,  "^^ 

Salt  E"een 

Caimichael.  ■  ■  •La'*'™ 

Ha??rerty   ..Louise  Cli 

Baum   Gustav  von 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  c  r 
certs  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  conductor, 
week  will  comprise  Hmdemith  s  J 
cert  music  for  strings  and  brass  m 
ments.  Loeffler's  "Death  of  Tlntap 

with  Mr.  Lafrance  playing  tne    ^  ,  d^ku,    -pmiiB 

wun  ivii.  ^       Rpcthoven's     "Eroica  ,  col.  Lenard  i-mue 

^  """Tnnv  Hmdemlth's  music  was  com-!  Josef  von  Sternberg  has  g( 
Symphony.  HindcTnitn  s  m  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^  vengeance  in  '  I 

P^'^^^Ih  wafnerform^^^^  April  3,  1931.  Express."  He  has  taken  a  plot 
i^^S-"  =l^it"kv  wm  conduct  Loefflcr  s  colors,  but  of  familiar  ingredli 
?''-^oHe  Sie^m  for  the  first  time  inithe  languid-eyed  Marlene  Dietr* 
Sf^'S.n    ThI  revised  version  was  firstly  in  the  middle  of  its  cosmo 
Boston.    Tne  re%w^a  j  ^^^1  form ,  characters,  and  woven  ai'ound  i 

^^^^^  iSri  two  violas  d'amore  played^the  others  one  of  the  most  fa« 
bv^Kn^^'f  an^  Mr  Mler  on  Jan.  8,  sequence  pictorially  that  eva 
by  Kneis.i  ana  mi.  disclosed  on  the  screen. 

^^Tho  nrehpctra  will  give  concerts  next  aa  his  story  is  concerned,  von  Sti 
The  .orchestra  v^uis  "^jjartford.  New  is  no  greater  than  the  men  wbi 
week  in  Northampton   warii     .         oj.%i^ed  "RoarChina"  or  "Stou 


^i^v  As  far  as  Marlene  is  col 
ha, has  not  advanced  her  one 
anfactress  of  known  dramatic, 

mt.  as  far  as  Plcturization 
he  has  done  somet^mightl 


L      Tv^^LV    need  not  have  sti nu'cu.  -    ^  j,.  jn  Nortnamyoun.  "°\r*Y™ 

pianoforte  (t*ohan^)    y^^^^  y^^^^,, 
and  rearrangea  lor       f +,.ansmutation 

victor  Saar.    in  its  iii'<"  qrionti    "Uncls   y3°^*\:„  -|„^"  kv  Peter  Hyun  aimi  ludicrous   comuinvu,  — 

Pi-"«t.  andjomtly  ^„%,^,tion-wer.son>.a  Vassiuivna' Voiniuua^-a.,^^^  Samoi,o«  |  najjon  def^g  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

l.an  voinitsky   "HiStrnf  d^%"  "  The  period  is  Of  war  1« 

MitehaU  Astrofi   •'•"°  Elaine  Basil  rr,j,g  action  takes  place  during  1 

■ —  Marina   Tniman  Nelson  i  ■'■  .       -   <-i  v,»i 

TArOXJES  THIBAUD  TellflS'.n  ;  petcr  Hyun 

The  noted  French  violinist  •Jacque^^--!^--  — mances'of  ChekoVs  "Uncle 
Twi^ud  gave  a  recital  at  the  Static^        ?  Studio  Players  a 

His  P-^ogf^™  ^T^  maior    Vivaldi,  conpreciation   They  also  prove  tn^t^ 
<1^^'..^?„^"^^  "  ''cTausson,poeme;  Dc  P^ay ,  Z°'Z' 'JJm  need  not  oe 


ed  to  their  program. 


bussy,  ,  Kreisler),  J_ ^l^"  ^L^pv/ acouitted  ihemse 


The  action  iajs.t»  yju^^c^ — --«.  ■ 
ing  progress  of  the  Shanghai 
from  Peiping  to  Shanghai,  a  B 
a  few  hours  packed  with  meW 
stuff  culled  from  many  sources 

Like  "Grand  Hotel,  or 
lantic"  or  "Union  Depot,  va 
berg  has  utilized  a  group  of  co 
characters:  Mrs.  Haggerty,  a  I 
house  keeper  of  narrow  mmd, » 
Carmichael,  who  starts  off  as 


flanse  slave  (arr.  by 
fufun  air  de  danse  de 


_  The  young 

fsTeV) ;  "J.  Nu  ^i^^"  .f  a^cquUteTtoemseives  earnestly 
Pablo  Estev  ^IfrcapabTpro jecting  t^^ 


ngenT-anotffer-stf%prr^recan^^^  .'^^eti 
'  lullabv       .  a  song  my  mother  knew ,  1 
yet  another  recalls  the  inyigorating  mu-K 
sic  of  the  "Yankee  band.    At  this  point 
there  L  silence,  a  ghostly  gong  sounds 

°LrTeitl'"Sat'  little  \ 
Hal  fi-e  called  'conscience,  in^°'^^^„„'; 
i  Se?n-eni  b.-  which  our  uves  and  our 

brighter  future.  t  fmm  be- 

■  ^^„earoreven''^tolerlme'"p"et'i^. 
rng  great  or  "f,"^  nf  ereat  dlstinc- 
Neither  is  ^is  music  of  g'^^-  ^^^^^^^^ 

^f'^etnhf"%f  la  th  "  iif  iti  un- 
effect  the    &ong  "'^^ J-  .     ,  feeiirie  and 

^^^'^^t^rr^'^^-l^'i^rior 
?o  the  general  run  of  commissioned  ef-i 


M?^^ca^i«  « 
fets^c^rsJio^r  bl'degJL 
iff  something  cloying,  yieldmg.  a, 

i'^^^'^!^  romantic  mood  and  ImpressK 
'  •  mJ^  iriripscence  of  Chausson's  Poe 
offer^  a  mo?e  native  field  for  his  si 
tMie  and  his  melting  and  ard, 
Itvle  StiU  more  successful  was  he 
ffissy's  admirable  G  minor  sona 
Shich  he  generously  substituted 
Sailnt-Saens'l  Rondo  Capriccioso^  ^ 


the  intimate  private  Ufe  of  this  iii 
nuiu-a,  ii"!-     B  j^g^.  jnuch 

^f  nieir  lives  yet  make  no  genum 
fnon  VM  them,  runs  throug 
nn"  this  Play  alone  out  all  Russiai 
mprature  They  torment  themselve 
S  introspection,  they  reali^  thei 
futUity  and  scorn  it,  yet  they  do  noth 


CONCERT  NOTES 
Conchita  supervia,  coloratura  mez 
soprano,  will  sing  in  Symphony  Hall 
n°ght.  Boris  Kogar  will  accomp 
her  ■  Her  program  will  as  foUo 
Rnsslni  Bagato  Vencziana:  the  Roi 
from  his  "Ccnerentola."  Bishop,  Sho.,.  , 


ical  as  was  the  Rev.  Davidson 
and  concludes  almost  saintly 
a  French  officer  who,  thot^ 
out  of  service  dishonorably  W 
his  uniform  to  greet  an  mnoo 
a  noisy  American  trader,  sus 
all  foreign  languages;  an  opW 

ler;  a  Chinese  girl  of  ill  I 
Shanghai  Lily,  a  white  wO 
notoriety  which  one  never  kn 
aeserves  or  not;  an  Engliali^ 
the  medical  corps,  and  Hal 
head  of  the  rebel  forces  tr 
Eurasian  merchant  His  j 
Chinese,  his  father  a  white 
soon  learn  that  Lily,  five 
four  weeks  ago — she  had  a  i 
ory,  was  Madelaine  Hai-vey, 
lishman's  wife,  whom  he  ha( 
on  flimsy  evidence  of  vmll 
That  they  still  love  each  othi 
demonstrated  in  the  perilqi 
though  von  Sternberg  is  trli 
to  hold  their  final  reimioa 
series  of  anti-climaxe?.  i 
half-caste,  turns  out  to  be  a^ 
of  cruel  practices;  but  llttl 
takes  care  of  him  nicely  In 
It  is  the  train  itself,  its  ! 
paration  for  departure,  its 
and  tooting  progress  through 
its  attractive  little  dining 
compartments  each  housing 
comedy  which  holds  one  i_ 
The  camera  goes  everywha 
about  that  train;  is  never  st^ 
veals  soldiers  atOD  coache; 


14  .\    I  1 1 J  . 

Conchlta   Super\'i  soprano, 
frnvp.  unrier  the  ;ii  Dnnlson 
•  '  I"  i\ony 

^m- 
.  am, 

loni  the  one  Uiat  had  boon 
1,  was  as  follows:  Rossini, 
„  i  .  \  cnezluiia  and  the  Rondo  from 
his  opera  "Ccnerentola."  De  Palla,  El 
Pane  Monino,  Asturiana,  Cancion, 
Nana,  Polo,  Albeniz,  Granada,  De  Fal- 
la.  SearuldlUa,  Jota,  Nln,  Cliant  Elegiaco 
Gitano,  Pano  Murciano,  Tuiina,  Far- 
ruca,  Nin,  Polo. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Rossini's 
Rondo  again.  The  Rondo  that  includes 
"Non  piu  mesta"  which  served  many 
composers  for  the  piano  as  a  theme 
for  more  or  less  Ingenious  va.riatlons. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
Spanish  songs  were  the  "Granada"  of 
Albeniz,  eloquent  and  haunting,  with  its 


Impiduig  iiie  ii.uiKr-i>  uk'^huU  ui 
steam.  It  becomes  more  active  when 
government  soldiers  search  the  pas- 
sengers, demand  their  passports  brus- 
quely. Alway  It  la  the  camera  more 
than  the  speech  of  the  players  which 
Intrisues  one. 

Miss  Dietrich,  veiled,  costumed  strik- 
ingly in  voluminous  black  feathers, 
moves,  poses,  speakes  as  von  Sternberg 
would  have  her.  There  is  one  Innova- 
tion, she  does  not  show  those  famous 
legs.  Othwwlse  she  impresses  chiefly 
by  that  still  tremendously  enthralling 
mysticism  which  has  become  synony- 
mous ■with  her  name.  She  never  con- 
vinces you  that  she  Is  in  deadly  earnest. 
He:'  moods  seem  as  simple  as  her  smile 
is  Intoxicating,  and  you  invariably  find 
it  difficult  to  gauge  her  sincersity  or  her 
histrionic  capabilities.  Mr.  Brook,  as 
the  English  captain,  Is  smugly  respect- 
able, cold  and  superior.    Mr.   Gland  ^ 

brings  his  familiar  orientalism  to  the  suppressed  fervor  even  In  tEe  changing 
rather  shallow  role  of  the  diabolical  '  -    -  ...  ... 

Chang.  Anna  May  Wong,  a  pantomlmist 
of  superb  talents,  seems  real  by  sheer 
contrast.  Miss  Hale  and  Mr.  Pallette 
carry  the  comedy  parts  amiusingly 
enough.    However  much  one  may  be 

1  dissatisfied  with  its  dramatic  worth  as 
narrative,  "Shanghai  Express"  remains 
a  tour  de  force  of  directoriai  and  clne- 

I  matic  brilliancy  which  is  bound  to  keep 

'  .Tosef  von  Sternberg,  and,  of  course, 
Miss  Dietrich,  in  the  spotlight  of  Holly- 
^vood  fame  for  some  time  to  come. 
  Vf.  E.  G. 

New  Paramount  1 
With  Noted  Gui 


mechanlf.ii  p 
'!    .-ic.     Any  pira.sHiii    inmi.    .  .  i  in:, 
r^fsmerlze  the  composer,  who  repeats  It 
(much  as  Bruckner  repeats  his  themes 
Hlndeniith   abuses  the  liberty 


With  a  host  of  officials  and  digni- 
taries In  attendance,  the  new  Para- 
mount Theatre  on  Washington  street, 
seating  1800  persons,  was  opened  last 
night  with  a  private  showing  of  "Shang- 
hai Express,"  starring  Mariene  Dietrich. 

A  detail  of  20  extra  police  was  in 
charge  of  the  crowds  attracted  to  the 
opening  by  the  battery  of  searchlights 
stationed  on  Washington  street  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  new  theatre  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Adams  House.  Motion 
pictures  were  made  of  the  guests  as  they 
entered  the  lobby  of  the  new  theatre. 

Various  guests  ^broadcast  over  station 
WAAB  as  part  ■  '  t.  opening  program, 
including  Gov.  iSly,  City  Censor  John  M. 
Casey,  Superintendent  of  Police  Michael 
J.  Crowley,  Acting  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Gallagher,  G.  Ralph  Branton,  New  Eng- 
land general  manager  of  the  Publix 
theatres;  James  Roosevelt,  son  of  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  and 
others.  Radio  arrangements  were  in 
charge  of  Al  Fowler,  manager  of  the 
Uptown  Theatre. 
I  Greeting  the  guests  at  the  door  was 
!  "Miss  Paramount,"  who  was  Miss  Alice 
Konites  of  Roslindale.  The  lobby  of  the 
new  theatre,  which  is  modernistic  in  its 
architecture  and  decoration,  contained 
baskets  of  flowers  and  easels  holding 
telegrams  sent  to  the  management  of 
the  theatre  by  a  large  number  of  Para- 
mount film  stars. 

Sidney  Rheinhartz,  pianist  of  the 
Metropolitan  theatre,  played  in  the 
dovmstairs  lounge  of  the  theatrfe  before 
and  after  the  performance,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Salada  Tea  Com- 
pany, tea  was  served  in  the  ladies' 
lounge  following  the  performance. 

The  theatre's  architects  were  Arthur 
H.  Bowdltch  and  the  A.  H.  Realty  Com- 
pany, Ralph  G.  Carpenter  and  W.  H. 
Smart.  The  wall  decorations  are  la- 
vish throughout  and  oriental  walnut 
and  imported  black  ebony  have  been 
used  extensively  in  paneling  the  foyer 
and  lobby.  Chromium  plating  on  fix- 
tures was  also  used.  Walls  are  treated 
in  aluminum  and  gold  leaf,  and  seat 
coverings  conform  to  the  modernistic 
theme  of  decoration  expressed  tlurough-  \ 
out.  j 
The  chambers  of  the  organ  which  Is  i 
installed  in  the  theatre  are  situated 


moods  of  the  lover  ready  to  forsake  his 
faith  for  the  Christian  captive;  De  Fal- 
la's  berceuse  Nana,  Seguidilla  and  Jota; 
Nin's  wild  lament  of  the  gypsy  mother 
at  the  burial  of  her  child,  a  lament 
that  in  its  florid  embroidery  showed  the 
Moorish  influence  observable  in  many 
songs  of  the  Spanish  gypsies,  and  Nin's 
song  of  the  girl  asking  a  jeweller  about 
the  cost  of  setting  her  lover's  kiss  in 
a  ring,  the  song  of  a  fluttering  girl 
confiding  to  the  jeweller,  with  lowered 
voice,  her  wish. 

Madame  SujServia  has  been  classed 
as  a  coloratura  singer.  She  is  more 
than  that.  There  are  singers  thus 
classed,  whose  hard,  metallic  delivery 
reminds  one  of  an  old-time  barkeeper 
cracking  ice.  The  Spanish  visitor  is  a 
mistress  of  florid  song,  as  was  shown 
in  Rossini's  Rondo.  But  the  brilliant 
passages  had  body,  they  were  warm. 
Flexibility  did  not  lead  to  carelessness; 
extreme  upper  tones  were  not  a  feeble, 
mouse-like  squeak.  Her  singing  of  this 
Rondo  reminded  one  of  by-gone  sing- 
ers, Uke  Lilli  Lehmann  with  whom 
florid  music  could  have  dramatic  sig- 
nificance; and  of  those  vocal  heroines 
with  whom  "Caro  Nome,"  the  Brindisi 
in  "La  Traviata"  and  the  "mad  scene" 
in  Lucia  were  something  more  than 
concf^rt  pieces  for  the  display  of  technic. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  charm  and 
the  finesse  of  Madame  Supervia's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Spanish  sorigs  were 
lost  to  those  of  us  who  do  not  know' 
the  Spanish  language,  but  the  notes  on 
the  program  gave  an  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral purport.  And,  leaving  aside  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  text,  the  singing  it- 
self fascinated  by  the  expression  of  the 
various  moods;  as  tlie  hushed  tender- 
ness of  the  Berceuse,  the  dash  in  the 
Jota,  the  pride  tempered  by  love  in 
the  Moor's  appeal  to  the  Christian  cap- 
tive, the  frenzy  of  the  gypsy  mother's 
grief  which  in  its  wildest  outbursts 
was  stiU  musical.  For  behind  the  ex- 
pression of  the  moods  was  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  accomplished  singer,  whose 
voice  was  the  willing  instrument  to 
convey  what  poet  and  com.poser  meant 
and  felt  to  her.  Here  w£is  a  singer  who 
did  not  rely  solely  on  her  fascinating 
personality,  her  vocal  skill,  not  even  on 
the  costume  with  fan  that  was  for  the 
Spanish  songs.  The  voice  itself  has  in- 
dividuality, appealing  and  not  with- 
out seriousness  in  the  low  register  and 
the  medium,  exquisite  in  the  pure  aerial 
quality  of  the  high  notes.  If  there  were 
occasionally  white  tones,  and  now  and 
then  undue  emphasis,  pouncing  on  a 
note,  these  are  characteristic  of  Span- 
ish music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocaL  . 
Would  any  one  have  a  Spanish  singer 
lose  her  birthright  or  forsake  her  coun- 
try? There  were  tones,  there  were  of- 
ten whole  phrases  of  imforgettable 
beauty  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  as 
in  "Granada." 
The  audience  was  enthusiastic. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERl 

By  I'HILIP  HALE 

-    The  program  of  the  17th  concert  of 

high  above  the  stage,  giving  special :  the  Boston  Svmphony  orchestra  Dr 


lir^%^^/%'eurn^cl^Pl^^1^^^  -"^-tor,    which  took 


played  last  night  by  Arthur  Martel, 
organist  at  the  Metropolitan  theatre. 

Lighting  ihroughout  the  house  is  in- 
direct. Fixtures  are  chromium  or  gold,' 
plated  and  the  light  controlled  by  cen4 
tral  dimming  apparatus.  Aisle  lights 
to  prevent  the  need  of  ushers  flash- 
lights have  been  installed,  and  when 
the  performance  is  under  way,  the  au- 
ditorium is  still  semi-Ughted,  making 


'It  K;r-  p'.e  to  find  seats.  ' 

Got.  .  Ely  and  Mayor  Curley  both 
last  night  sent  appreciations  to  the 
Publix  Corporation  of  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  merchants  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre,  and  of  the 
employment  supplied  to  men  ahd  va- 
rioii.;  finns  by  the  construction  of  the 
hoii  '  . 


place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall,  was  as  follows:  Hindemith,  concert 
music  for  string  and  brass  instruments. 
Loeffler,  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles," 
dramatic  poem  (after  the  play  of  Mae- 
terlinck), for  orchestra  and  viola 
d'amore — Jean  Lefranc,  viola  d'amore. 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica  " 
One  has  heard  too  little  of  Hindemith's 
music  in  Bostoa  to  form  a  just  opinion 
o.  Its  worth.  Other  American  cities 
have  been  more  fortunate;  perhaps  less 
fortunate.  There  was  a  time  in  Ger- 
many when  he  was  regarded  as  the 
white-haired  boy;  the  hope  for  the  glo- 
rious future;  greater  even  than  Schoen- 
berg.  In  England  they  look  on  Hin- 
demith coolly.  When  his  "concert 
music  for  piano,  brass  and  harps"  was 
perfonned  in  London  early  this  month 
aii  able  and  fair-minded  critic  re- 
marked: "The  more  one  hears  of  the 
Jater  Hindemith  the  more  exasperating 
""PJ^-  ^'■c'"  time  to  time,  some 
iu  it  theme  is  suown  at  first  in  sympa- 
thetic fashion,  then  submitted  to  thp 


jshown  to  a  modern." 

But  Hindemith  is  not  always  mesmer- 
ized by  a  plra.sant  Jingle.  Witness  his 
oratorio  recently  performed  with  great 
lsi:cce.<-«.  T)ie  title  is  forbidding,  "The 
Unending,"  but  the  performance  takes 
only  two  hours,  'nie  "Concert  Music" 
played  yesterday  is  of  "the  later  Hinde- 
mith," for  it  was  composed  for  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra;  it  was  performed  here  last 
April  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  few 
compositions  se;it  in  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion. This  music  is  more  than  inter- 
esting. It  cannot  be  called  "noble," 
not  even  "grand,"  but  it  holds  the  at- 
tention by  its  strength  in  structure,  its 
spirit,  festal  without  blatancy.  For  once 
there  is  no  too  evident  desire  to  stun 
the  hearer.  It  is  as  if  the  composer 
had  written  for  his  .own  pleasure.  It 
is  virile  music  with  relieving  passages — 
few  in  number— that  have  genuine  and 
simple  beauty  of  thought  and  expres- 
Rkin:  exciting  at  times  by  the  rushing 
rhythm. 

It  was  high  time  to  hear  Mr.  Loef- 
'  fler's  "Death  of  Tintagiles"  again,  for: 
tiiough  the  revised  version  is  now  31 
years  old,  the  music  is  as  dramatically 
emotional  as  when  it  was  first  performed; 
even  more  to  be  appreciated  today  than 
it  was  when  audiences  still  favored 
square-toed  compositions  with  the  old 
formulas,  and  were  suspicious  of  com- 
posers who  freed  themselves  from  con- 
firdng  shackles  of  tradition.  The  rag- 
ing measm-es  suggesting  the  storm  -Kftth- 
out  the  castle  have  lost  nothing  of  dra- 
matic intensity  which,  wild  as  it  may 
be,  is  always  musical.  The  mystery, 
the  suspense  of  those  waiting  for  the 
dread  something  to  happen,  the  agony 
of  Ygraine  as  she  hears  the  boy  crying 
or  the  other  side  of  the  keyless  iron 
door — all  this  is  forcibly  suggested  to 
those  familiar  with  Maeterlinck's  little 
tragedy — suggested,  for  Mr.  Liefiler  is 
too  fine  an  artist  to  write  merely  pano- 
ramic music;  while  to  those  who  do 
not  know,  or  do  not  care  for  the  sym- 
bolism in  this  play,  Mr.  X/Oefiler's  music 
in  itself  is  to  them  eloquent  and  moving. 
The  Reriormance  was  excellent  in  the 
generafi  spirit  and  the  expressive  de- 
tail. Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  Lefranc  and 
the  orchestra  paid  this  tribute  to  the 
composer.  He  was  present;  was  called 
to  the  platform  several  times;  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

One  would  have  had  the  Funeral 
March  in  the  s5'rrjphony  taken  at  a  little 
faster  pace.  It  is  long,  as  though  the 
mourning  for  the  hero  would  never  end, 
and  if  the  tempo  taken  is  a  shade  too 
slow,  the  funeral  procession  is  likely 
to  drag  weary  feet  to  the  grave.  The 
problem  of  the  fitting  tempo  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  solve.  One  does  not  wish 
to  hurry  the  hcsrse;  one  does  not  wish 
to  keep  the  grave-diggers  and  the  orator 
of  thet  day  waiting. 

With  this  p>03Sible  exception,  the  per- 
j  fo'.mance  was  impressive.  But  the  sym- 

fi-hony  itself  gains  by  performances  at 
ong  intervals;  for  some  great  occa- 
sion; it  is  not  a  symphony  for  once  in 
two  or  three  years.  Beethoven  realized 
its  dangerous  length.  After  tii-i  first 
public  performance,  he  inserted  this 
note  in  the  score:  "Since  this  symphony 
is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony, 
it  should  be  performed  at  the  begin- 
ning rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
cert, either  after  an  overture  or  an 
aria,  or  after  a  concerto."  Conductors 
in.  all  countries  have  paid  little  heed 
to" his  request. 

No  wonder  that  many  In  Vienna  when 
they  first  heard  the  symphony  were 
dismayed,  and  found  it  grotesque  and 
boresome.  But  was'  there  an  orchestra 
in  Vienna  or  in  all  Europe  at  that  time 
capable  of  play/ng  the  symphony  as  it 
should  be  played,  and  how  many  con- 
ductors, the  composer  included,  were 
competent  to  interpret  it? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
week.  The  protjram  of  the  concerts  on 
March  11  and  12  will  be:  Bach.  C.  P. 
E.,  concerto,  D  major,  for  orchestra, 
arranged  by  Steinberg.  Stravinsky, 
suite  No.  1  from  the  ballet  "Pulcinella" 
(after  Pcrgolesi)  for  small  orchestra. 
Debussy,  Noctunies-Nuages,  Fetes.  Sow- 
erby,  "Prairie."  poem  for  orchestra. 
Strauss,  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks." 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Simmons  College  Glee  Club, 
^  David  Blair  McClosky.  director,  gave  its 
annual  concert  last  night  at  Jordan 
hall,  assisted  by  Elizabeth  Worcester 
Beaman,  soprano,  Verne  Powell,  flute, 
and  Elford  Caughey,  harp.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  performed:  Brahms, 
Fidelin,  The  Nun,  March  Night,  Now 
|A11  the  Roses  are  Blooming;  Coleridge 
■Taylor,  Prom  the  Green  Heart  of  the 
TJawn;  Riker,  Irvocation  to  the  Dawn; 
.Mabel  Daniels,  The  Fairy  Road,  The 
Faii-y  Ring;  Purcell  and  Nares.  Old 
lEnglish  Catches  (arranged  by  D.  B. 
McClosky) ;  Benedict.  Warbler  in  the 
Forest  (arranged  by  D.  B.  McClosky) ; 
Sullivan,  finale  to  "The  Gondoliers." 
The  pianoforte  accompanists  were  Syl- 
via Linscott  and  Rachel  Maddocks. 
•  The  vounsr  Is.dies  made  a  timid  be- 


evcntful  "Fldelu'"  and  "The  ^un,  '  in 
which,  to  be  sure,  they  managed,  under 
the  vlgorou.s  ( xhortatory  gestures  of 
their  energetic  conductor,  to  achieve 
here  and  there  some  delicate  effects  or 
shading  "March  Night"  and  "Now  All 
the  Rases  Are  Blooming,"  the  one 
stormy,  the  other  gracefully  flowing 
permitted  livcher  treatment.  Songs  of 
Imore  ambitious  scope  were  those  of 
Coleridge  Tavlor  and  Riker.  Mr.  Rlkcr 
was  present  to  acknowledge  the  applause 
tliat  greeted  his  effective  song. 

The  two  fairy  .songs,  of  which  Miss 
Daniels  appeaii  to  have  written  both 
the  text  and  the  music,  had  some 
charming  mom.onts.  The  measures  at 
tlie  clase  of  th"  first  song.  In  which 
harp,  fiute,  and  Miss  Beaman's  beauti- 
ful .soprano  voice,  heard  against  the 
background  of  the  softly  singing  chorus, 
suggested  "the  mystical  magic  of  fairy- 
land" were  among  the  most  pleasing. 
These,  songs  were  very  well  sung.  Miss 
Daniels  was  in  the  audience  and  rose 
to  make  her  bow. 
i   The  art  of  singing  rounds  and  catcaea 

K  an  entertaining  pastime  that  might 
very  well  be  revived,  and  it  was  a 
happy  idea  of  Mr.  McGlosky's  to  put 
two  amusing  examples  by  Purcell  and 
Nares  upon  his  program.  The  catch 
has  had  time  to  live  down  the  evil 
reputation  it  a.-,auired  during  the  reign 
of  Cliarles  II,  v;hen  the  words  of  many 
of  them  were  notoriously  and  ingeni- 
ously indecorous.  Mr.  McCloskey's  ar- 
rangement of  Benedict's  "Warbler' 
pleased  the  audience  a  good  deal.  So 
cud  Sullivan's   "Dance  a  Cachucha. 

There  were  encores.  S.  S. 

METROPOLITAN 
"She  Wanted  a  Millionaire" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  story  hy  Sonya 
Levien;  directed  by  John  Blyslone  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  ■with 
the  foiywing:  east: 

Jane  jriller  Joan  Bennett 

Rofrer  Norton  James  Kirkwood 

William  Kelly  Spencer  Tracy 

Mary  Taylor  Una  Merkle 

Mrs.  :Millpr  Dorothy  Peterson 

Mr.  Miller  Doug-las  Cossrrove 

Humphrey  Donald  Dilloway 

Mother  Norton  Lucille  La  Verne 

Uliarlie  Tct5u  Komai 

The  milling  throngs  endeavoring  to 
force  their  way  into  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  to  see  their  favorite,  Ted  Lewis, 
and  to  hear  him  sing  popular  songs  in 
the  manner  that  has  caused  him  to  be 
christened  "the  high-hatted  tragedian 
of  jazz,"  are  not  likely  to  pay  too 
strained  attention  to  the  feature  film, 
in  this  case  "She  Wanted  a  Million- 
aire," in  which  Joan  Bennett  under- 
takes the  leading  role.  It  is  a  curious 
affair,  starting  as  a  comedy  and  wind- 
ing up  as  a  thinly  disguised  depiction 
of  the  Nixon-Nirdlinger  story  that  re- 
cently achieved  so  much  attention  in 
the  news.  The  film  falls  Into  two  sharp- 
ly different  portions:  the  first,  about  a 
country  girl  who  wins  the  Atlaritic  City 
beauty  contest,  becomes  Miss  Universe 
and  marries  a  millionaire;  the  second, 
detailing  the  horrors  of  her  life  with  an 
insanely  jealous  husband,  who  threat- 
ens to  throw  her  to  his  dogs  if  she  gives 
him  cause  for  suspicion. 

The  two  halves  do  not  really  have 
much  to  do  with  one  another:  the  shift 
in  emphasis  being  so  abrupt  that  the 
audience  hardly  knows  what  is  going' 
on.  The  first  reels,  showing  Joan  Ben- 
nett, as  Jane  Miller,  arriving  at  At- 
lantic City  with  her  wise-cracking 
friend,  Mary  Taylor,  are  often  amusing, 
and  Una  Merkle,  playing  Mary,  has  far 
and  away  the  spiciest  lines  in  the  pic- 
ture. Once  Jane  marries  her  million- 
aire, Roger  Norton,  and  finds  out  that 
he  has  had  three  wives,  one  of  whom 
committed  suicide,  the  plot  becomes 
heavily  melodramatic  and  rather  im- 
probable. Norton  spies  on  Jane  con- 
tinually, makes  her  life  WTetched  with 
his  groundless  suspicions  of  her  fidelity, 
and  by  the  end  of  a  year  has  driven  her 
to  fear  and  hate  him.  William  Kelley, 
a  former  sweetheart  from  Jane's  home, 
turns  up  and  Jane  discovers  that  she 
has  always  loved  him.  Norton's  reali- 
zation of  this  drives  him  to  a  frenzy  of 
madness,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  sac- 
rifice Jane  to  his  ferocious  dogs  and  Is 
killed  by  an  insane  servant. 

Joan  Bennett,  pretty  and  fragile, 
takes  her  part  very  earnestly  and  Is 
often  definitely  appealing,  though  when 
the  story  turns  melodramatic  she  seems 
beyond  her  depth.  To  James  Kirkwood 
falls  the  difficult  role  of  Norton,  and  he 
plays  it  with  a  variety  of  technique 
that  leads  him  at  times  to  rigid  and 
uninteresting  posing  and  then,  in  the 
climaxes,  enables  him  to  project  the 
sadistic  cruelty  and  maniacal  frenzy 
of  the  role  with  exceptional  power, 
j  Spencer  Tracy,  as  Kelley,  and  Una 
'Merkle,  as  Mary,  are  both  worthy  of 
high  praise:  the  former  for  his  natu- 
Iralness  and  likable  sincerity,  the  latter 
[for  her  appreciation  of  her  amusing 
^ines.  The  production  is  elaborate,  the 
sets  handsome.  None  the  less,  the 
honors  of  the  program  must  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  talented  orches- 
tra— who  know  so  well  how  to  give 
audiences  what  they  want.     E.  L.  H. 
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POOR  OFFENBACH! 

*  By  PHILIP  HALK 
When  Mr.  Cochran  decided  to  bring  out 
"Helen,"  a  version  of  "La  Belle  Helene"  of 
glorious  memory,  he  engaged  A.  P.  Herbert  to 
rewrite  the  libretto  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  long 
recognized  as  one  of  the  wittiest  in  the  literature 
of  operetta.  Tlie  critics  applauded  the  decision. 
Even  the  usually  well  Inlormed  Mr.  Agate  said 
•'Meilhac  and  Halevy's  day  is  over.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran's problem  was  to  furbish  up  the  old  sparkle." 
Has  Mr.  Agate  ever  read  the  French  libretto? 
We  doubt  it,  but  it  is  mighty  good  reading  to- 
day. The  wit  was  not  local,  nor  was  it  lost  on 
the  strangers  that  came  to  see  Hortense  Schnei- 
der at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes  in  1864-5.  Mr 
Agate,  by  the  way,  is  not  sure  of  the  theatre. 
"Was  it  perhaps  the  Boufles  Parisiens?"  The 
other  London  critics  did  not  show  any  famili 
arity  with  "Is.  Belle  Helene." 

Now  Mr.  Herbert  ha^:  a  pretty  wit  of  his 
ovm,  a  surprising  mastery  of  rhyme.  Probably 
no  one  in  England  was  better  qualified  for  the 
task.  The  gossips  report  the  judgment  of  Paris, 

"Venus  was  the  wLnning  goddess, 
But  she  cheated,  you  can  guess — 

Met  the  boy  without  her  bodice — 
Daphne  says  wit)i  even  less." 

But  compare  this  with  Paris's  own  story  as 
he  tells  it  to  Calchas;  the  song  with  the  refrain 

"Evohe!  que  ces  deesses. 
Pour  enjoler  les  garcons, 
Evohe!  que  ces  deesses 
Ont  de  droles  de  f aeons! 

And  Calchas  shakes  his  hand:  "My  compli 
ments!  Venus  orders,  I  shall  obey  her;  but,  1 
confess,  with  regret.  Menelaus  is  not  a  sov 
ereign  for  me;  he's  a  friend.  However,  I  repeat, 
I  shall  obey,  for  there's  r;othing  else  to  do.  My 
oracles,  my  thunder,  ana  I  myself  are  wholly 
at  your  service.  Must  I  present  you  at  once  to 
the  queen?" 

Mr.  Herbert  lias  been  applauded  for  his  own 
impertinent  last  act.  He  .shows  Paris  and  Helene 
ten  years  afterwards  seated  at  breakfast: 

"Paris — ^The  coffee's  cold. 
The  bread  is  old- 
Nothing's  ever  right. 
Helen — Never  mind,  my  dear, 

Pretty  Helen's  here. 
Paris — Pretty  Helen  snored  last  night." 


Uproariously  funny  according  to  the  English 
taste. 

What  is  still  worse,  Erich  Korngold  of  Vienna 
was  called  in  to  "improve"  Offenbach's  music, 
famed  for  its  gaiety,  its  emphasizing  the  wit  of 
the  text,  its  dramatic  fitness;  Offenbach,  a 
master  of  melody  and  rhythm.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Herbert  did  not  take  pains  in  fitting  his 
rhymes  to  the  tunes;  ,  that,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  Korngold  did  not  attempt  to 
preserve  a  Gallic  style;  "Offenbach  left  him  the 
tunes;  he  underlines  and  overscores  them. 
There  is  a  waltz  called  'Sleep  On';  the  Viennese 
know  all  about  waltzes  a.nd  Mr.  Korngold  comes 
from  Vienna.  Wliat  more  can  we  want?  We 
want  more  and  less,  more  of  the  lilt,  the  sparse, 
the  light  suggestion  of  movement  .  .  .  less  of 
that  laborious  climax  making  which  is  the  ban« 
of  German  opera  miscalled  light.'  " 

Poor  Offenbach!  His  "Vie  Parisienne"  not 
long  ago  was  doctored,  partly  rewritten,  to  suit 
English  taste;  a  few  weeks  ago  Reinhardt  in 
Berlin  took  extraordinary  liberties  with  the 
score  of  "Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  turning  it  into 
in-Mental  music  for  a  specta^ulacjDiece^ 

"The  Passionate  I'lumber" 

1  far/.B  pomalv  adapted  by  Laurence  J- 


Jacques  Devai :  first  siven 


Paris  ii>  March. 


F.lward  Scdswick  and  rinsentcd  "J 
Gc'ldwyn-Mayer  with  the  followms  east. 

Elmer.  Tut;  10   Buster  Kc-.-o" 

Patricia  AldPO  •  riltvTrt   P  >l;i  id 

,V  .'  £"        '  ....Henry  Arnieila 

^^^.''.""BoJseha^  "  : :   ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■■■  A"«"^'  ™>="- 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  Jacques  Deval 
would  be  able  to  recognize  in  "The  Pas- 
sionate Plumber,"  current  screen  at- 
traction at  Loew's  Orpheum,  his  com- 
edy "Dans  Sa  Candeur  Naive,"  which 
Leslie  Howard  and  the   late  Jeanne 


.  JOHANNA  GADSKI 

/•^  ?  t  ^   —      /  ^  3  T 

By  PHILIP  HALE  / 

Johanna  Gadski,  killed  recently  in  a  motor  car  accident,  gained  her 
lepntatlon  In  this  country.  She  had  sung  at  Kroll's  in  Berlin  but  without 
attracting  much  attention  when  Walter  Damrosch  heard  her  and  engaged 
her  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  she  first  sang  on  March  1, 
1895,  ar,pearing  as  Elsa.  The  story,  published  in  some  newspapers,  that  she 
had  sung  at  Bayreuth  before  she  came  to  this  countiv  is  not  true.  She  did 
not  sing  there  until  1899.  When  she  was  heard  in  Boston  for  the  first  time, 
April  2,  1895,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  her  Elsa,  slight,  girlish,  was  an  appeal- 
ing figure.  The  voice  itself  also  girlish.  Mr.  Damrosch  found  her,  as  he  says 
in  the  story  of  his  musical  life,  an  "indefatigable  worker."  When  his  "Scar- 
let Letter"  was  produced  in  Boston,  Feb.  10,  1896,  he  gave  her  the  role  of 
Hester  Pryime.  (Bispham  was  Chillingworth;  Barron  Berthold,  the  mmis- 
ter.  The  performance  was  in  English,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bispham, 
-lihat  English!) 

Gadski  in  the  course  of  her  operatic  life,  as  far  as  Boston  was  con- 
cerned, appeared  in  many  roles:  Sieglinde,  Gutrune,  Elisabeth,  Eva,  SenU, 
Micaela.  Santuzza,  Bruennhilde  (in  the  three  music  dramas),  Aida.  Pa- 
mina  Donna  Elvira,  Isolde,  AmeUa,  the  Countess  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro." 
Her  last  appearance  here  in  opera  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  as  Eva 
cn  April  22,  1916,  when  she  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

^°"she^sang  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  1898,  1903, 
1904  1905,  1916.  She  sang  at  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  in 
ot'ifcr  concerts  and  in  recitals.  She  was  an  industrious,  conscientious,  but 
not  an  imaginative,  inspired  singer;  a  straight-forward  soprano  who  had  not 
the  ability  to  color  her  tones  for  emotional  expression.  As  an  actress  she 
wafi  a  woman  of  conventional  gestures  after  the  German  manner,  and  an 
unvarying  face.   An  audience  knew  she  would  give  a  respectable  perform- 

SiIlC6> 

The  other  leading  German  sopranos  who  came  to  Boston  in  Gadski's 
early  years  were  Rosa  Sucher,  who  was  no  longer  in  her  prime— she  was  the 
first  Isolde  in  Boston;  Katherine  Klafsky,  a  woman  of  a  flaming  tempera- 
ment not  often  artistically  controlled;  Marie  Brema,  whose  Bruennhilde 
made  Mme.  Sucher  jealous;  and  the  incomparable  Milka  Ternina,  whose 
Isolde  and,  some  years  afterwards,  her  Tosca  are  still  precious  memories.  All 
ihese  s;ngers  had  had  more  experience  in  the  leading  theatres  of  Germany 
oefore  coming  to  this  country  than  Mme.  Gadski. 

Wlien  there  was  talk  in  her  presence  of  other  singers,  Mme.  Gadski  re- 
vea'ed  a  small  and  unamiable  nature.  We  remember  her  at  a  Worcester 
festival  breakfasting  in  the  Bay  State  Hotel.  Ternina's  name  was  men- 
;,ionec  .by  some  thoughtless  person.  Mme.  Gadski  began  to  sneer  at  Mme. 
Ternina's  voice  and  art;  her  jealousy  was  only  too  apparent.  When  she  was 
asked  why  at  a  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  concert  she  had  sung  "Ocean, 
Th-^u  Mighty  Monster,"  in  German,  she  replied  because  "Oberon"  is  a  Ger- 
man opera.  When  she  was  informed  that  Weber  had  set  music  to  a  libretto 
m  Vli.'fnsh  for  London;  that  he  conducted  there  the  f.rst  performance,  she 
would  not  believe  it.  Her  motto  in  life  and  art  was  "Deutschland  ueber 
alios." 

No  one  blamed  her  for  being" loyal  to  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out 
and  even  after  the  United  States  entered  into  it;  but  it  was  in  this  country 
that  sne  had  gained  her  reputation  and  her  fortune.  Discreet  silence  would 
have  become  her.  She  was  not  the  only  German  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  company  who  railed  against  the  United  States.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  violent  speeches  attributed  to  her  were  exaggerated;  but  she 
sa-.d  enough  to  stir  American  opinion  against  her.  There  were  some  Ger- 
man-Americans who  were  faithful  to  her  and  wondered  why  managers 
shrank  from  engaging  her.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  her  adventures 
in  the  German  opera  company  that  did  not  visit  Boston;  of  her  experience 
in  vaudeville.  It  is  pleasanter  to  remember  her  as  tne  girlish  Elsa  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  over  35  years  ago. 

When  she  died  she  was  in  her  sixtieth  year,  according  to  the  published 
records  of  singers'  lives. 

Beverly  Nichols  portrays  in  his  novel  "Evensong"  a  world-famous  soprano 
who  is  nearing  the  end  of  her  career:  "For  years  the  great  Irela  has  been 
treated  like  royalty,  lifted  on  to  a  pedestal,  indeed,  which  is  dangerously 
high:  never  was  a  voice  heard  like  hers;  never  had  a  singer  made  so  much 
mone.N.  Yet  an  unliappier  woman  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  She  knows 
that  her  voice  is  going,  but  cannot  bring  herself  to  retire.  She  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  younger  queens  of  song  occupying  her  once  unassailable 
tn-one.  Also  there  is  a  streak  of  cruelty  in  her.  .  .  .  That  it  will  be  a  losing 
figi.t  goes  without  saying.  Her  once  trusted  agent  deserts  her,  an  adoring 
niece  IfRves  her  to  get  married— the  gnl  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed— and 
trie  one  man  whom  she  has  genuinely  loved,  dies.  Yet  on  the  last  page  of 
thi  book  she  is  staging  another  come-back.  You  can  laugh  at  her,  you  may 
desp.'oe  her;  but  she  demands  your  admiration.   She  is  a  real  ligure."  ^ 


sisimg  In  the  least  elevatsa  comeay  m 
ments,  elicit  loud  guffaws  by  their  i 
miliar  antir.<;  ^-  ^  H. 


^^^'^^^  now  taken  by  Buster  Keaton, 
fh.  drfference  between  these  two 
^^t  ^rfereater  than  the  disparity 

edy.  winding  up  "^^^^""^''that  leaves 
niture    smashing    cl  max   V^i^^^  ^\ 

fi^e'Tolr'^TnyXCy^aTfeU 
^.^H^r^'^ardrrci  I^over;;  was  a  bi^too 
sophisticated  for  com  °rt^-/>'pf,^^er'' 
no  r^^rand  no  less  worldly  than  .u4 
^MmS^^Tuttle,    plumber's  ^sislant 

i?i  mixed  uTin  a  duel  with  her  ar-1 
get  Wm  mixf^  !, j~ir<.r  Tonv  Lagorce. 
dent  but  fic^lf,,^fi"l^^.es  hta  to  act  a.. 
Eventual^  Patncia  ^'^^^f  "^aidor  and 
K/rr"o^tr?idin'plbll,^l_?or, 


•he; 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEE  j 

SUNDAY— Temple  Israel  Mceti:| 
House,  8:15  P.M.  Saint-Saens,  allegt 
from  Trio  op.  18.  Violin  pieces:  Blocl 
Nigun,  Achron,  Hebrew  Mesody.  M  ' 
haud,  Tijuca,  Brazilian  Dance,  Pier' 
■  d'Or,  Old  English  Humoresque.  Sonj 
in  costume:  Yalei,  Yaldah  N'imaj 
AUyahu  Hanavl,  Racheltna.  Me: 
delssohn.  Andante  and  Scherzo  pres 
from  Trio:  op.  66.  Brucm,  Violence] 
solo  Kol  Nidrei.  Songs,  Po  Baarei 
In  Chederi.  Rubinstein,  Trio.  op.  £ 
Artists,  Lamson  -  Webster  -  Goldste 
Trio;  Richard  Burgin,  violinist  ( 
Zighera,  accompanist) ;  Fania  Lur 
singer  (Henry  Gideon,  accompanist 
Carl  Webster,  violoncellist  (Cs 
Lamson,  accompanist.  The  concert 
imder  the  direction  of  Herman 
Goldstein.  . 

Boston  Public  Library,  3.30  P.] 
Viola  recital,  Joseph  Pulvino,  8  P.  ] 
Pierian  Sodality— Harvard  Universl 
Orchestra.  G.  Wallace  Woodwort 
conductor. 

Old  South   Meeting  House,  3: 
P.  M.  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio,  Gri( 
Romanza.  Strauss— Gruenfeld,  pia: 
solo  Die  Federmaus.  Bizet,  "Carmet 
Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  The  Met 
minska  Trio;  Margaret  Clark,  vioU 
Ora  Larthard,  violoncello.  Franco! 
Mereminska,  piano. 
MONDAY — Boston  University  hall, 
Exeter  st.,  8:15  P.  M.  Boston  Unive 
sity  Orchestra.  Augusto  Vannini,  co 
ductor.  Vannini,  Schizzi  Liberi  f 
•    small  orchestra  (first  performanc( 
Breval,  Sonata  G  major  for  violo 
cello  (Louis  Cignarelli)  and  orchest: 
Honegger,    Rapsodie    for    2  flu: 
clarinet    and    piano.    Toch,  Ti 
Chinese  Flute,  a  chamber  sympho.l. 
for  14  solo  Instruments  and  a  sopraJ 
voice.  Gladys  de  Almeida,  soprarj^- 
Admlssion  by  free  ticket  obtainaH 
at  the  office  of  the  Musical  Organi2  ^ 
tions,  178  Newbury  st. 
TUESDAY— Symphony  haU,  8:30  P. 
John  Goss  and  the  London  sing 
with  a  program  of  "Sociable  Songi  := 
See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:30  P 
Valiere    Esty,    contralto.  Regina 
Boardman,  accompanist;  Rubinste 
Der  Asra,  Es  blink  der  Thau,  L 
blauen  Fruehlingsaugen,  Leise  zie 
durch  mein  Gemueth.   Im  Hert 
Wolf.  Zur  Ruh!  Zur  Ruh,  ElfenUi 
Trunk,  Die  Stadt,  Schnitterlied.  Ma 
senet,  Les  Larmes.  Rhene-Baton, 
pleut  des  Petales  de  Fleurs.  Poldo' 
ski.    La    Mandoline.  Rhene-Bat< 
Berceuse.     Franck    La  Processic 
Carpenter,  The  Day  Is  No  More.  Me 
Schumann,  Your  Presence.  Shaj 
Oh!  no  John.  Bridge,  Strew  No  Mo 
Red  Roses.  Rummel.  Ecstasy. 

George  Brown  lu»ll.  8:15  P.  M. 
concert  of  music  for  harpsichord  a 
other  mstruments;  with  choral  mui 
sung  without  accompaniment.  M 
Margaret  Mason  and  others.  T 
N.  E.  Conservatory  Chorus,  conduct 
;  by  the  director. 
I  SATURDAY— Jordan  hall.  11  A. 
Ei'nest  Schelling's  concert  for  you 
people.  Chamber  music  by  the  (G< 
don  String  Quartet.  Schumarm.  fu 
movement  of  the  piano  quint 
Haydn,  Adaggio  and  Menuetto  frc 
Quartet  op.  77  No.  1.  ScheHlng,  Be 
ceuse  and  Tarantella  for  string  qua 
tet.  Saint-Saens.  The  Carnival 
Animals.  The  Misses  Lee  Palfrey  ai 
DorotlTi'  Dean,  pianists. 


ESS  '.°rsg^f  '^f   €  S  I 

Tnh  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  see 
^T°oValone.Tony%rowste^^^ 

ir^^rneSsi^rfro^^^^^^ 

with  PriscUla  and  with  »  Span^n  gui.  \ 
Sma  Estrada,  to  whom  he  ^ad  Xj^^i 
^'•^'"n  vent'the^  a^ance  on  Tony. 
S'^Elme^r  Ta^ds^  ^^n d^  Vnf  dV- 
Ss^^itKna  ^d%m?rw&ris- 

^-^^^ndnLtcrWetfi^i^: 

fir^  Mr' Ke'^aton"continues.  to  be  digni- 
fied and  bemused,  even  in  he  mo  t 
ridiculous  situations  and  he  has  son 


CONCERT  NOTES 

Ruth  Posselt,  violinist,  will  play  li 
.-ordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening 
:'arch  9,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Goldmark 
ejncerto  and  pieces:  Desplanes-Nachez 
Haydn  -  Burmester,  Vi\-aldi  -  Kreisler 
Tartini  -  Kreisler,  Suk.  Ries.  F.blch 
Kubelik,  Rachmaninoff.  Sarasate. 

Pay  Ferguson,  pianist,  will  give  a  re 
ciUl  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday  after 
noon.  March  12. 

The  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  wU 
give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  oi 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  13,  at  3:3 
o'clock  ^_ 

Flora  Collins,  mezzo-soprano,  will  sini 
in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  evenmg 
March  15.  ,  »  ^  w 

Yves  Chardon,  violoncellist,  assisted  b 
a  double  quartet  of  wind  instruments  an 
organ  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  Ha 
on  Thursday  evening.  March  17. 

Howard  Going  will  play  the  piano  i: 
Jordan  Hall   on   Saturday  afternooiT 
March  19.  Music  by  Beethoven.  Schu 
mann.  Debii^."'  Cbf^nm 


^'^i'HONY  CONCERT 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 


ridiculous  siiudnu"^.  - 
genuinely  comic  moments  with  me^veo 

smallest  toy  Poo-^'^  "'^^^^^if  and  NIona 


OrIh«^ram  of  the  Boston  Symphonj 
in  st^  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
condiffhony  haU,  Dr.  Kous^evitzky, 
in  K  r  was  as  follows:  Bach,  suite 
vpi  T.nor  for  flute  and  strings.  Ra-; 
witli  od.ction  and  AUegro  for  harp 
and  rcompantment  of  strings  flute 

nish.l'Jin  Symphony,  No.  3   (  Rne- 


The  Tlieatre 

Zf^  By  PHILIP  HALE         /  ^    3  2. 

"Happy  Landing,"  now  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  Is  so  amusing  in  cer- 
,n  ^ays  that  It  should  be  a  still  better  play.  What  wa*  the  need  of  brlng- 
■  so  much  "ht&um"  in  to  it?   Yet  this  "holcum  '  was  ev-ldently  enjoyed  by 
.  audience  last  Monday  night.    The  parting  of  dear  little  Phyllis  and 
ardner  as  he  was  about  to  make       tor  Japan— all  alone-threatening 
lather— with  the  assurance  that  Got'  would  protect  him— the  appearance 
f  Norma,  the  rich  society  girl  whose  family  had  influence— the  "by-gosh" 
*llc  of  George  and  Sam  in  the  hangar  and  George  s  visit  to  Gardner  in  the 
r!y_the  fact  that  Phyllis  had  sold  a  farm  to  help  Gardner- (there  should 
.4  ave  been  a  male  quartet  singing  sweetly) -the  simplicity  of  the  girl  in  pro- 
:  J  ding  lemonade  and  a  cake  baked  by  her  own  presumably  fair  hands— all 
lis  touched  the  hearts  of  the  spectators. 

The  satirical  element  in  the  play  is  amusing.   The  return  of  Gardner, 
ter  his  flight;  the  hysterical  welcoming;  Mrs.  Dumont's  presentation  of 
,c  $50,000  check  and  her  speech  before  the  microphone;  the  sidling  up  of 
le  young  girl  to  the  hero;  all  the  business  of  Whiting,  the  manager;  the 
repaied  speeches  for  Gardner  to  spout  at  banquets;  the  appearance  of  the 
smmittee  of  three  posing  as  phUanthropists  in  their  effort  to  induce  Gard- 
rtir  to  come  out  for  prohibition— this  is  enough  for  a  joyous  play  without 
■he  introduction  of  separated  lovers,  a  poor  foundhng  girl,  the  false  report  oJ 
ler  marriage  to  a  young  man  on  the  Portland  Herald 

The  chief  characters  are  well  portrayed.   Mr.  Hardie  showed  skllfullj 
le  change  in  Gardner's  nature;  how  he  became  vain,  self-centred,  boastfu!, 
nmindful  of  Phyllis,  flattered  by  Norma  throwing  herself  at  him.  confuse<i 
ly  her  passionate  kiss,  then  dismayed  when  she  announced  their  engage- 
ment  Then  came  in  hokum:  the  confronting  Norma  with  Phyllis.  As  for 
-rdr.er's  impossible  speech  in  which  he  denounced  himself  and  his  be- 
.a^lor  Mr.  Hardie  delivered  it  as  if  he  really  believed  in  it.  His  personality 
;iw  throughout  the  play  is  ingratiating.   So  is-  that  of  Miss  Arling  as  Phyllis, 
wnose  sincerity  and  sweetness  made  one  forget  the  old-fashioned  sentimen- 
talism  of  the  role.  Norma  (Miss  Torgerson)  is  handsome  enough  to  excuse 
:a  Gaidrer  in  forgetting  Phyllis  for  a  moment. 

Many  singers  and  instrumentalists  would  gladly  nave  as  resourceful  a 
nanager  as  Gardner's  Mr.  Whiting  played  by  William  David.  Mr  Butler, 
s  a  s'lmy  reporter,  does  not  have  to  speak  to  reveal  his  nature;  his  sneaking 
ai'--  his  insinuating,  maUcious  voice,  his  hints  and  veiled  threats  proclaim 
le  man.  Hokum  again  when  Gardner  threatens  to  kill  him  if  he  writes  his 
ory  of  Phyllis  s  birth. 

Ai  d  there  is  Mr.  Roberti  as  the  Chicago  racketeer.  The  type  has  been 
een  before  on  the  stage,  but  Mr.  Roberti  played  the  role  with  irresistible 
";s1o-  not  too  boisterously;  note  the  quiet  manner  in  which  he  tells  Gard- 
ner how  he  wiU  make  it  pleasant  for  him  if  he  visits  Chicago;  how  he  will 


am 
1 

zie 

^  bump  off  any  one  that  Gardner  desires  to  have  out  of  the  way 

Hokum  in  the  telephone  business  about  Gardner's  whereabouts  in  his 
fligrt— suspense— excitement^sighted— thank  God.  Good  old  trick  to  put 
an  audience  in  expectant  mood. 

There  was  great  surprise  m  London  when  it  was  heard  that  Shaw's  new 
Pi.av.  "Too  True  to  Be  Good,"  would  be  seen  in  Boston  for  the  first  time. 
The  statement  that  Beatrice  Lillie  said  that  her  part  of  Sweetie  is  "a  scream" 
did  not  console  Sir  Barry  Jackson,  who  was  to  present  the  play  as  the  "big 
feature"  of  the  Malvern  Festival  next  August;  he  had  understood  from  Mr. 
Shaw  tliat  this  would  be  the  first  production.  Sir  Barry  at  once  cabled 
Shaw,  but  Shaw  was  roaming  and  talking  in  South  Africa  and  no  one  knew 
where  he  could  be  reached.  Sir  Barry  might  have  remembered  that  when 
'  The  Apple  Cart"  was  to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  first  Malvern  Festival, 
the  play  was  seen  two  months  earlier  at  Warsaw.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  humorist; 
he  admits  it  himself. 


a'"  111  was  "also  a  sceptic,  nrtpite  Of  her  endowfiSnnr;  nr 

was  .1  n.ta  ii.  iiiiache.  The  little  witch-woman  was  to  die  two  or '( 

thite  years  later."  ' 

Hawthorne  reports  Coventry  Patmore  as  saying  to  him:  "Browning  is  a 
soxt  of  agglomeration  of  characters.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  he  and  not  his 
wife  who  was  Mrs.  Browning.  Did  you  read  'Aurora  Leigh'?  It's  like  the 
shiieK  of  a  railway  whistle." 

An  article  might  be  written  on  the  resemblance  of  comedians  to  the 
lilsiO'':cal  characters  they  portray,  and  to  familiar  characters  in  fiction.  On? 
could  easily  accept  Mrs.  Fiske  as  Becky  Sharp;  but  not  as  Hardy  a  Tess.  a 
stu'.dy  girl  of  the  dairy.  For  some  actors  It  has  been  easy  to  make  up  as 
Naac''eon. 


So  Eva  Le  Gallienne  is  to  put  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  on  the  stage  next 
season,  a  play  "in  which  music  will  have  a  prominent  part."  The  music  will 
be  written  by  Richard  Adunselle,  who  wrote  the  score  for  "The  Good  Com- 
panions." Let  us  hope  he  will  do  better  for  Miss  Le  Gallienne  than  he  did 
?'.r  Mr.  Priestley 

Alice  has  already  been  seen  in  a  play  with  music.  The  play,  by  Savlle 
Clarke,  was  brought  out  at  London  in  1886.  The  music  was  by  Walter 
Slaughter.  This  play  has  been  revived  several  times.  Clarke  was  famous  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  his  daughters. 


F.  Bowyer  whose  songs  were  popular  in  London  music  halls  when  the 
"Great  Vance,"  Macdermott  and  Arthur  Roberts  were  applauded— Bowyer 
wrote  "Sister  Mary  Jane's  Top  Note"— is  now  83  yeari=  old.  He  has  written 
his  631st  song  and  has  a  play  of  his  own  which  he  wishes  to  produce.  "He 
is  diffident  about  it;  because,  as  he  says,  he  is  new  to  serious  dramatic  work, 
fcnd  It  is  so  difficult  for  a  young  begirmer  like  himself  to  get  a  start  in 
these  days." 


A  Negro  minstrel  company,  "Alexander  and  Mose  Minstrels,"  won  the 
approbation  of  London  critics  late  in  December,  reviving  memories  of  Moore 
and  Burgess— Moore,  the  father-in-law  of  Mitchell,  the  pugUist.  One  critic 
spoke  of  Albert  Whelan  (Alexander)  and  Billy  Bennett  (Mose)  as  glorious 
"ebonians."  There  was  an  octet  of  "lady  quadroons'"  in  the  show,  also  a 
minstrel  on  twelve-foot  dizzy  stilts;  there  were  "galvanic"  dancers. 

To  go  back  to  Ibsen  for  a  minute.  Mr.  Cochran  was  reported  to  have 
told  an  audience  recently  that  "Ibsen  had  receded  to  the  position  of  a  local 
author  and  was  not  now  generally  important "  To  which  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine 
replies:  "I  trust  I  am  not  doing  Mr.  Cochran  an  injustice  in  thus  quot- 
ing him  from  memory,  for  a  more  piffling  remark  can  seldom  have  been 
made  by  so  intelligent  a  man.  Mr.  Cochran's  admirers,  if  he  continues  to 
talk  in  this  fashion,  will  be  forced  to  gag  him  lest  hf  should  cause  them  to 
blush  for  him.  I  lately  met  a  gentleman  who  assured  me  that  he  had  read 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare  and,  in  his  opinion,  most  of  him  could  be  done 
without.  Already  people  are  croaking  over  Mr.  Shav  and  are  muttering  to 
rhemselves  that  he  will  not  live.  Dickens  has  been  disposed  of,  Tennyson 
is  mentioned  only  with  a  sneer,  Milton  is  dead  as  mution,  Dante  was  a  Wop, 
Heine  a  Hebrew,  Cervantes  a  dago,  while  Tolstoy.  Dostoievsky  and  Turgeniev 
are  merely  bourgeois  authors  unfit  to  be  read  by  little  Bolshy  boys.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Frenchman  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  insignificant  enough 
tc  do  reverence  to  Anatole  France,  who.  It  appears,  could  not  write  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  put  pen  to  paper.  Thomas  Hardy  is 
due  for  disparagement,  and  some  of  the  little  he-he-men  who  are  so  un- 
pleasantly prominent  now,  have  already  sibilantly  anrounced  this  disrespect 
for  him. " 


Ibsen's  "WUd  Duck"  will  be  seen  at  the  HoUis  tomorrow  night,  while 
|shi^v/'s  "Too  True  to  Be  Good"  will  be  playing  at  ihe  Colonial.  In  old 
>rtnooox  New  England  there  used  to  be  "preparatory  lectures"  on  Friday 
•fternoon  before  the  Communion  on  Sunday.  One  should  read  Shaw's  ac- 
tount  of  "The  Wild  Duck"  in  his  "Quintessence  of  Ibsenism."  His  argu- 
ment is  that  in  this  play  Ibsen  set  about  exposing  the  "incorrigible  idealists 
who  had  idealized  his  very  self  and  were  becoming  known  as  Ibsenites."  So 
merciless  was  the  "tragi-comic  slaughtering  of  sham  Ibsenism"  that  the 
astonished  victims  declared  that  "The  Wild  Duck'  was  a  satire  on  his  for- 
mer works."  The  daughter  in  this  shabby  household  made  happy  by  ro- 
mantic illusions  shoots  herself  when  she  learns  the  doubt  cast  on  her  par- 
entage. She  becomes  a  source  of  discord,  and  sacrifices  herself,  carrying  out 
the  t6;aching  of  an  idealistic  mischief-maker  who  has  chattered  about  the 
duty  and  beauty  of  self-sacrifice.  Those  who  have  seen  Miss  Yurka  in  this 
play  will  gladly  see  her  again;  those  who  have  not  seen  her  should  do  so. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  with 
the  casts  of  the  performances  at  the  Malvern  Festival  and  in  this  country 
and  with  eight  illustrations  of  scenes  in  the  play.  The  date  of  the  first  per- 
formance at  the  Malvern  Festival  is  given  as  Aug.  20,  1930.  Clippings  from 
London  newspapers,  with  regard  to  this  performance,  give  Aug.  19  as  the 
date.  The  play  is  good  reading  even  for  those  who  have  not  seen  it  on  the 
stase.  with  the  tankard  of  porter  as  one  of  the  properties.  By  the  way,  how 
well  tlie  two  doctors  were  portrayed:  Chambers,  the  amiable  friend  with 
the  reassuring  bedside  manner;  Ford-Waterlow,  sure  of  himself,  inclined 
to  be  arrogant  in  the  announcement  of  his  opinions. 

Does  Miss  Cornell  give  one  the  idea  that  she  resembles  Elizabeth  in  the 
flesh?  Old  pictures  of  tf5e  poet  gave  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  King 
Charles  spaniel.  Julian  Hawthorne  remembered  her  at  Bellosguardo,  with 
Browning:  "He  andhishttle  black-haired  wife,  like  a  witch  etching  by  Dulac, 
'Doth  intent  upon  the  performance  of  our  plain  little  American  governess 
who  happened  to  be  a  'writing  medium.'  But  Browning  was  scoffing  and 
sceptical,  while  his  wife  vibrated  with  faith,  as  before  a  Divine  epiphany; 


GEOGRAPHIC  INSTIXTTrE 
"Marina" 

"Marius,"  a  French  Paramount  icreen 
transcription  made  by  Maroel  Pasnol  from 
his  own  Dlay  of  the  same  name,  presenter) 
during:  the  summer  of  1929  at  the  Theatre 
de  Paris  in  Paris.  Franc*-:  film  riirected  bv 
Alexander  Korda  and  photographed  at  Mar- 
seilles: first  American  showme;  last  Frida.v 
eveniuK  at  the  Instilnic  of  Geoeraphic  Ex- 
ploration in  Cambridge  under  the  ausoices 
ol  the  French  Films  Committee  and  the 
University  Film  Foundation.    The  cast  . 

Cesar   Raima 

Marius    Pierre  Fresnay 

yannv   Orane  Demazis 

Panisse   

Honorine   i.   Alida  Ronfff 

Escartefisue  :  Paul  Ltillae 

Piqueoiseau   Mihaleeeo 

M    BruM  Robert  Vattier 

Le  Goelec  i  Edouard  Delmont 

Stoker   Maupi 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  of 
the  past  week,  the  French  Films  Com- 
mittee, assisted  by  the  Film  Foundation 
of  Harvard  University,  gave  special 
showings  of  "Marius,"  a  French  film 
1  adaptation  of  Marcel  Pagnol's  play, 
made  by  Paramount  in  Marseilles,  under 
the  direction  of  Alexander  Korda.  Cine- 
matically  speaking,  the  picture  Is  a 
credit  to  author,  actors  and  director, 
for  it  is  beautifully  made  and  catches 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  What  cuts  there  are  were 
made  by  the  playwright,  and  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  lilm— it  runs  over 
two  hours — these  were  very  necessary. 
That  the  film  merits  public  showing 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  yet  it  will  be 
limited  in  its  appeal.  Despite  Its  charm 
—the  cameraman  Is  a  veritable  wizard 
at  capturing  scenes  of  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance— and  the  poignancy  of  the 
story,  the  rapid  speech— much  of  it  col- 
loquial—is not  easy  to  understand,  and 
the  leisurely  development  of  the  nar- 
rative Is  not  Invariably  of  assistance. 
The  actors,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  Theatre  de  Paris  cast,  are  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  direction,  though 
more  suited  to  a  stage  play  than  to  a 
product  of  the  cinema,  catches  the  fine 
flavor  of  character,  and  the  authentic 
background  of  Marseilles  adds  incal- 
culably to  the  atmosphere  of  the  tale. 

Specifically.  "Marius"  is  the  story  of 
a  boy  who  finds  the  call  of  adventure 
In  distant  lands,  the  lure  of  the  far 


horizon,  stronger  than  his  love  for  a 
childhood  playmate,  Fanny,  who  gives 
herself  to  him  In  the  hope  that  this 
will  bind  him  to  her  for  good.  In  a 
wider  sense,  it  depicts  the  yearnings  of 
mankind  for  the  mystery  and  romance 
of  a  seafaring  life,  for  something  limit- 
less, unknown  and  exciting.  Pagnol  has 
drawn  his  characters  from  the  teeming 
life  of  Marseilles,  where  he  wm  brought 
up,  and  endowed  them  with  individu- 
ality as  -well  as  with  traits  peculiar  to 
that  unique  city.  There  is  Cesar,  keeper 
of  the  Marine  Bar;  Marius,  his  son.  who 
washes  glasses  and  longs  for  the  sea; 
Fanny,  who  sells  shellfish  and  worships 
Marius;  her  mother,  Honorine,  full- 
blown, respectable  fish- wife;  Panisse, 
kindly  middle-aged  sailmaker  in  love 
with  Fanny;  Escartengue,  fat  captain 
of  the  ferry-boat,  and  Piqueoiseau,  the 
Corsair  beggar  who  knows  Marius's 
dreams. 

For  American  audiences,  who  can- 
not understand  French  well,  the  pic- 
ture might  not  prove  interesting.  It 
moves  very  slowly— too  slowly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  for  all  but  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  spectators — but  the  acting  , 
Is  of  such  high  quality  that  cutting 
would  be  both  diflicult  and  thankless. 
To  praise  the  actors  ir.  detail  is  not 
possible,  yet  if  one  must  be  singled  out, 
it  is  Raimu,  who  plays  Cesar  with 
humor,  sympathetic  skill  and  so  re- 
markable an  understanding  of  char- 
acter revealing  touches  that  he  seems 
veritably  to  have  stepped  from  the 
pages  of  the  play.  Pierre  Pi'esnay,  as 
Marius,  is  another  splendid  portrait, 
that  visualizes  beautifully  the  conflict- 
ing desires  that  motivates  the  boy's  ac- 
tions Orane  Demazis  is  a  genuinely 
appealing  Fanny,  and  Alida  Rouffe  Is 
capital  as  Honorine.  E.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Behind  ihe  Mask" 

A  mystery  drama  adapted  1>:T,  •^<'.u^''S[!j.1f 
from  his  own  story,  entitled.  In  the  Secre 
Service"-  directed  by  John  Francis  Dillon 
and  presented  by  Columbia  Pictures  with 
jhe^^followin^  cast:   ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Julie  Arnold   Consiance  Cumminir.- 

7  . .    Boris  Karloft 

Henderson    _  Claude  Kmc 

Arnold    Bertha  Mann 

Edwards    Edward  Van  Sloan 

Steiner    WilUrd  Robertson 

Hawkea   Thomas  E.  Jackson 

Burke    

"Behind  the  Mask,"  screen  feature  at 
the  Keith-Boston  Theatre.  Is  .one  of 
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CLEAN  PLATES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
By  reading  the  newspapers  of  London  one 
gains  pleasing  informal"  on  about  the  Intimate 
lives  of  the  aristocracy.  Lady  Greer,  for  ex- 
ample, economizes  in  the  use  of  butter,  "in  the 
sense  that  she  never  leaves  any  on  her  plate; 
"in  fact,'  said  Lady  Greev,  'I  always  dislike  see- 
ing butter  left  on  the  plate,  either  on  my  own 
or  those  of  other  people.' 

Butter,  or  margarine,  left  on  a  plate  offends 
the  eye,  without  regard  tc  waste.  Youngsters  in 
New  England  when  the'-e  was  such  a  thing  as 
parental  discipline  were  told  to  eat  what  there 
was  set  before  them,  without  grumbling.  "Don't 
take  more  than  you  can  eat;  leave  your  plate 
clean";  clean  "as  far  as  scraps  and  remnants 
were  concerned. 

Perhaps  in  Salem  there  was  a  good  reason 
for  the  stern  command: 

"Oh  never  sit  down  to  the  table 
When  the  number  is  thirteen 
And  lest  witches  be  there 
Put  salt  in  your  beer 
And  scrape  your  platter  clean." 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  unless  an  egg- 
shell is  crushed  after  the  contents  are  eat€n  a 
witch  will  use  it  for  a  sail  boat.   But  why  salt 
in  beer?   Red  pepper's  not  so  bad;  no  mustard, 
thank  you;  but  why  salt?   One  of  the  preserva- 
tives against  witchcraft  in  the  good  old  days 
was  the  blessing  of  salt,  bread  and  cheese.   It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  devil  never  eats  salt. 
(The  food  doctors  at  Battle  Creek  also  warn 
their  patients,  that  is,  the  purchasers  of  their 
food,  against  it.)    Horst,  a  demonologist  in  1818, 
tells  the  story  of  a  peasant  whose  wife  was  a 
witch.    The  devil  invited  them  to  supper.  As 
the  dishes  were  not  seasoned,  the  peasant,  in 
spite  of  nudges  and  hints  kept  crying  for  salt 
"When  It  was  brought,  he  said:  "Thank  God, 
here  is  salt  at  last."  Whereupon  the  Spuck,  or 
ghostly  scene,  vanished 

One  sympathizes  witU  Lady  Greer  in  her 
objection  to  plates  left  messy.  There  is  nothing 
more  repulsive  than  food  left  uneaten,  cold  and 
greasy.  Some  have  asked  how  a  cook  can  ever 
have  appetite.  How  about  the  dish  washer  even 
when  she  or  he  relies  on  the  artful  aid  of  elec- 
tricity? It  was  not  simply  with  economic  intent 
that  our  ancestors  insisted  on  the  children  leav 
ing  clean  plates;  their  eyes  were  offended.  Ten 
to  one  Edward  Moulton-Barrett,  Esq.,  insisted 
that  Henrietta,  Arabel  and  his  procession  of 
.sons  should  eat  everything  on  the  plates.  Poor 
Elizabeth  was  upstairs  and  could  persuade  Wil 
son,  the  maid,  to  fool  him,  but  he  insisted  and 
saw  to  it  that  Elizabeth  should  drain  her  tank- 
ard of  porter  to  the  last  drop.  If  a  New  Eng- 
land boy,  knowing  what  was  required  of  him 
was  careful  in  helping  himself,  he  was  viewed 
with  alarm:  "Johnny,  why  don't  you  eat?" 
Then  there  was  talk  of  that  brown  and  odious 
mixture,  "Elixir  Pro,"  a  substitute  for  sulphur 
and  molasses,  or  other  a*ds  for  spring  cleaning.; 
But  it  is  not  clear  why  witches  dreaded  a  food- 
less  plate,  and  one  might  ask,  witches  or  no 
witches,  why  spoil  good  beer  by  shaking  salt 
into  it?  _____ 
those  stories,  devised  OTrtor-TH^W^ 
oose  of  causing  shrieks  ^^^^ 'Tf"' 

^^ceptible  patrons,  .^l^f 

^es'lhe^n  '^ey  hav^.^itCs  sLt 
,  l^t'l^rtSl— naVe'^uTa^^ 
'  tinn  of  the  reasoning  powers  is  latai  w 
lenToint  for  both^ides  engage  In  a 
series  of  manoeuvres  that  lairiy  iiv*i 
fac^other  in  blatant  stupidity,  par- 
ticular, the  hero  of  the  tale  is  b':"* 
o  telephoning  his  s"P«"°"  f  ie  i^^^ 
public  places-the  J^"J^\*JL*uty-rnd 
age  the  more  exposed  the  locf  "^y  ana 
hLs  confidence  in  strangers  is  no  le^ 
?oucmng  than  it  Is  invariably  m^P^ced^ 
set  down  some  equally  fatal  but  i^s 
Obvious  blunders  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  and  you  wUl  see  that  the  contest 
is  bound  to  pretty  even.  ,  , 

A  dope-smuggling  gang  operating  in 
a  urge  city  and  known  to  be  under  the 
'  -^"Ta^/rJee^d^ttiS  t^e  S 
?"cl^ut  also  m  killing  off  a  number  of 
thi  more  intelligent  members  of  the  de- 
tort  ivp  force     Civic  reformers,  headed 
by  Dr    Alex  Munsell.  demand  action^ 
jick  Hart,  secret  service  agent,  acts  on 
i  hunch  and  gets  sent  to  prison  for 
slxtrmonths  "^here  he  becomes  mti- 
mate  with  a  certain  Henderson  one  o 
Tir  xs  men.    He  makes  a  break,  pie- 
?rranEed    of  course,  and  having  shot 
Mmi^lf  in  the  arm  to  make  it  more 
^onvmcing,  he  takes  refuge  In  the  house 
of  a  man  named  AjrnoW,  to  whom  Hen- 


derson Ead  reierred  nun.  He  Tffns  m 
fi^n^.'lJl'^  K''"°i'*il''*"Shter,  Julie,  an  " 

2?th  V^''  ^t*-^^''  ^«eply  Involve 
wlUi  Dr.  X,  and  not  only  involved  bi 
under  suspicion.  Unfortunately  Hart 
identity  becomes  known  to  a  certain  D 
Steiner,  whose  private  hospital  has 
sinister  reputation,  and  plans  are  lai 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"Too  True  to  Be  Good" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Too  Ti"ue  to  Be  Good,"  a  new  play 
in  three  acts  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 


last  night  for  the  fli-st  time  on  any 
stage.  The  Theatre  Guild,  Inc.,  produced 
it.  The  scenery  was  constructed  and 
painted  by  Cleon  Throckmorton,  Inc. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 


.MiB.    Si,.b.v    Del 

Giubei'8-   Lowell  m 

Giii.i  Ekdal  Blanch- 

HetlvKf.   Vireini,. 

(  hamberlam   Kaspersen..  Boberi 

riiambei'lain  Plor   E.  Irvir 

Hjalmar  Ekdal   Pallas  \ 

Gi-esprs  Wprle  Roiiert  Hr 

Ha^a-kon  Weile  \lrxandei 

01(1  Ekdal  .,   .  Kenii>t< 

nr   Rpllingr  ;  .Russell  Hi. 

*'0lnk  .Jtobert  WalUi',. 

An  evening  with  Ibsen  in  ftiis  year  oA 
lii32  is.  It  would  seem,  to  be  counte< 


t^  rtSf^  u    o*  ,  •   "^"lie's  father  is  pi !  was  peiformed  at  the  Colonial  Theatre 
to  death  by  Steiner  under  the  guise  c  '    '       "     -       "  - 
c^ea^S'^rT'tp'^f'^  the  excitement  in 
nen??;^,„  tK*^"  everything  that  hap 
Of  nr   vv^*",^"  «n  up  to  the  discover 

ItTsus^ns"  °^  W^:Xi:.iy:::::;:,:::;il^rp^;^:^  the  mapr  hardship*  which  nee. 

■There  is  a  good  cast,  Including  JacI 

?nH''^^°^^  ^^'■'°""  Edward  Van  Sloa 
\  and  Constance  Cummlngs.    Mr  Holt  i 

iHart,TndVSusf;d^^^^^^^^  tarhl^"''--^   ^}^^:^"^(^^'^r6^r;.^ 

■R^M  ,«'ves;thrim5L'si^n'^o^^&^^^ 

navlng^alked  himself  into  believing  it   

7^^^  ,.1^'"'??;  disappointingly    Until  Miss  Williams,  repulsing  the 

;  crnU?hims?l!?ard^v'anll§aTd^r  ''"'^  ^^^^ 

.  his  best  to  be  sinister  and  disagreeabl/  °^  invalid  though  she  thought 

Miss  Cummings  is  Ineffectual  and  herself,  the  play  was  disappointing,  dull. 
■  or,^  fu     u  ti'rection  is  run-of-the-mill  The  Monster  i.e.  the  Bacillus  was  a 
I  iH     Pnoto?raphy  fairly  good.  grotesque  idea,  and  that  was  all.  The 

v  ii  f  Roth,  stage,  screen  and  vaude-  Doctor  was  the  familiar  mouthpiece  to 
vine  favorite.  Is  the  headliner  '  ^^'^^^  shQnr'c  /^r\rtt«mr»f  f>~n*  tv»i>  rvmfoc. 


The  D<  (tor  Aiexaii(i(>r  Clark.  Jr.  Kot  be  endured    Ttils  melancholv  con 

^^l^}::::::::::-r:::  '^^^r^^'\:i^'^^^^     "astd  upon  the  nouceab" 

Thp  Burffiar  Huirh  Sinclair  Scant  response  to  Miss  Yurka's  reviva 

Colonel  Tallboys,  V.  c,  D.  s.  _o..  of  a  play  in  which,  just  seven  years  age 


!  .'Frank  Shannon  was  destined  to  set  her  higli  and  apar 

"" "    an    intelltgent,    sj-mpathetic  ancB 


stage  program. — E.  L.  H. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Cheaters  at  Play" 


on  the  show  Shaw's  contempt  for  the  profes 
slon;  there  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
better  Shaw  who  wrote  "The  Doctor's 


Dilemma."  The  Burglar,  an  Oxford 
man  born  and  educated  to  preach, 
turned  crook,  with  the  Nurse  persuades 
the  patient  to  steal  her  own  pearls  and 
go  to  a  far  o.f  country  where  they  can 


astoundingly  el't  ctive  interpreter  of  oni 
of  the  most  restrainedly  dramatic  char 
acteis  rosen  ever  conceived.  Since  tha 
'Tirst  night"  b<sck  in  February.  192, 
Miss  Yurka  has  found  audiences  await 
ing  her  appeara  ice  as  the  quiet,  patlentB.*f 
unlettered  and  unmannered  womar 
who  had  been  old  Werle's  housekeeper  Faw 
whose  marriage  to  Hjalmar  Ekdal,  thi  ^se 
photographer,  be  patently  arranged 
whose  afflicted  young  daughter  so  in 
nocently  and  so  affectingly  brings  thi 
tragic  note  into  the  narrative.  Gin£ 
Ekdal,  as  Mis.s  Yurka  portrays  her.  re 
niains  unchanged.  She  still  "shufflef 
quietly  in  and  out  in  her  felt  slippers 
with  that  sea-.?aw  walk  of  hers";  stil 
darns  a  sock  patiently,  draws  a  knife 
toward  her  bos^jm  as  she  cuts  unevei 
slices  of  bread:  still  expresses  by  th 
slant  of  her  eye  or  a  simple  gesture  al 
tiiat  an  eloquent  tongue  could  utter 
still  is  content  to  play  in  minor  key 
until  such  moment  as  the  playwrighi 
frees  her  from  a  self-imposed  reticence 
When  Gregers,  the  fanatic  idealist,  th 


.,  ,  .  ,,   orijriiiall.v  enlitled 

presemed  b|''The''Fo^F]Vm"?„^*^'^^''''*'"'»^^^  ^1!  be  free,  independent,  happy.  In  other 
the  followin';  oast:      ^  "  Corporation  with  words,  where  they  can  find  room  and 

Afr'^i  pL^I!"-''*'"*'  Thomas  Meishan  time  to  speak  the  lines  that  Shaw  has 

Maurice  Paf^,-- '^"wPiii^  Greenwood  put  In  their  mouths.  As  the  Bacillus  j 
Freddie  isQuith.\' y'" 'r|i7,,,%'<„^;J?^    remarked  after  the  three  had  left  and] 

rVi^\nioi'^'  Barbara  Weeks  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall  on  the 

Waiiy   wi'iV.l^r,,^^'"!""  ^irst  act:  "This  is  the  end  of  the  play." 

Secretary^  .  ''*   ''^  Oj        "*iW^.v  j  "^as 

^ll^ilin^  The 'three  are  at  a  British  mihtary 

ijtron?  Ar^'  Airv         ,     Dewe.v  *Ro5n^^^  ^n  a  mountainous  country.  Col. 

steward   j;  j,  rfivei  Tallboys  is  supposed  to  rid  the  region 

Screen  melodrama  is  ^  dire  straits  of  bandits.  The  Nurse,  ex-chambermaid,    ""d  \."*accomD^^^^^ 
Z^t'l,'K'^'^\^f^'^^  ''9>n  2.  siiuz.tion  mzs^ney?^A^  as  a  lady  of  rank;  the  ^Tse  Tas  cuVricfed  a^c^^^^^^^ 
strictly  farcial  for  its  most  interesting  Patient,  glad  to  be  away  from  her  moth-   g'^^^'  k,,  1, 

moment.    "Cheaters  at  Play"  unfortu-  er  with  her  intolerable  devotion,  poses,  ^fifp  U^Hvi^J    h!rth^?M  ^^^^ 
nately  IS  one  of  those  left-overs  from  the  a-s  a  native  servant.   There  is  Pr&l  ^'"L^.  ^v,!.'^r  f  %in  ^^^^^^        it  r^n^ 
si  ent  picture  period,  with  dialogue  as  Meek,  who,  having  held  several  ranks..  '°         herself,  it  jis  Gina 

stilted  as  the  old  sub-titles,  with  story       -  •  -  -  - 

so  dull  that  it  defies  comparison,  and 
with  scenes  so  Incredible  that  the  won- 
der is  that  the  players  could  go  through 
them  with  straight  faces.  This  plot, 
so-called,  has  to  do  with  the  repeated 
thefts  of  the  famous  Hapsburg  jewels 
during  a  liner's  voyage  from  Cherbourg 
to  New  York.   Mrs.  Crozier  had  bought 


prefers  to  be  a  private;  a 
private  in  the  Gilbertian  manner.  There 
is  Sergt.  Fielding,  who  finds  the  Bible, 
and  "Pilgi-im's  Progress"  no  longer  the 
books  he  one-,-  thought  them.  The  Elder 
turns  out  to  be  the  Burglar's  atheist 
father  who,  to  his  dismay,  has  lost  faith 
even  in  atheism.  But  they  are  all  there 
merely  to  talk,  to  air  Shaw's  views  as, 


remarkabief  ■        becomes  the  calm  and  exalted  one 


v.'ho  is  the  only  sane  person,  save  per 
h?ps  old  Relling  in  that  stricken  cham 
ber 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  probe  for 
possibly  new  meanings  in  'The  Wild 
Duck."  Ibsen,  before  this  play,  had 
fought  for  social  redempticn  and  for 


them  for  a  piffling  $375,000,  and  was  '^'s*  to  be  expected.   The  Nurse,  who  had  i  ideals,  as  in  "The  Doll's  House"  o 


perturbed  at  the  thought  of  paying  an  been  in  jail  as  a  crook  and  joined  in  the 
additional  $300,000  in  duties  at  the  cus-  '  ' 

toms  house.  So  she  hid  them  in  her 
stateroom,  whence  young  Parry  twice 
removed  them.  Once  he  returned  them 
when  Michael  Lanyard  recognized  him 
as  a  son  believed  dead;  and  a  second 
time  when  Michael  stood  accused  of 
the  theft.  Michael,  as  you  all  know.  wa,s 


in  his  day  a  lone  wolf,  an  expert  jewel 
and  bond  thief.  Now,  reformed,  he 
knew  everybody— Mrs.  Crozier  and  her 
pretty  daughter.  Detective  Crane,  who 
happened  to  be  on  board  ship,  and  a 
couple  of  crooks  who  also  wanted  the 
gems.  How  these  baubles  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  how  young  Parry,  falling 
in  love  with  Fenno  Crozier,  renounced 
his  vclous  calling  overnight — he  would 
refer  to  it  as  a  "profession";  and  how 
Michael  and  Mrs.  Crozier  routed  the 
banded  crooks  takes  an  even  hour  in 
the  telling. 

Mr.  Meighan.  after  long  absence,  has 
wandered  into  the  wrong  picture  as  far 
as  maintenance  of  his  prestige  is  con- 
cerned.  He  does  his  best,  though,  plays 

the  role  straight,  and  at  least  convinces 
one  of  his  sincerity.    His  abilities,  like 
those  of  his  associates,  however,  seems 
wasted  on  such  fatuous  fare.  There  was 
one  bright  spot  as  our  old  friend,  E.  E. 
Clive,  held  the  camera's  eye  for  all  of 
two  minutes  when  he,  as  a  ship's  stew- 
ard, indulged  In  cockney  repartee  with 
Mr.  Meighan.    And  the  most  exciting 
moment  arrived  whi^ji  Miss  Greenwood, 
she  of  the  lanky  legs  and  expansive 
grin,  tossed  wardrobe  trunks  and  other 
cumbersome  articles  at  the  enemy  as 
they  tried  to  storm  up  the  stairs  of  a 
hotel  hide-out  for  gangsters. 

The  companion  picture  is  "Tomorrow 
and  Tomorrow,"  with  Ruth  Chatterton, 
Paul  Lukas  and  the  late  Bohjert  Ames 
in  the  principal  roles  of  PhiUp  Barry's 
play,  transplanted  to  the  screen. 

W.  E.  G. 


ttempted  burglary,  occasionally  talks 
after  the  manner  of  the  flower  girl  in ' 
"Pygmahon,"  which  is  refreshing,  for 
the  others  simplv  are  mouthpieces  for 
the  peculiar  but  too  famihar  opinions  of 

the  dramatist.  With  these  puppets  the !  ,  ,  ,     ,     ,    ^.  i,« 

»ble  ventriloquist  attacks  the  aimy.  war.  ,]  son  in  this  play  U  Gma,  secure  m  he 
marri^e,  the  aristocracy — what  does  he  ■  j  ignorance,  her  inability  to  comprehenc 
iiot  attaoV^?  They  talk,  ye  gods  how  they  j  1  Qreger's  veiled  innuendoes  or  her  is^al 


"Ghosts."  In  "The  Wild  Duck"  he  re 
canted,  saw  the  idealist  as  a  menace, 
social  disease.  And  so  he  painted  Greg 
lers.  as  a  peddler  of  cant,  a  WTecker  o 
'  inoffensive  lives.  The  most  decent  per 


Of 


lo  talk!  There  are  the  expected  tirade.? 
^Tow  and  then  there  are  flashes  of  wit  i' 
hat  have  not  lightened  the  dialogue  in  I 
dramatist's  previou,";  plays:  but  there  |' 
'  stretches  that  are  intolerably  tedi-  ,1 


husband's  florid  dissertations.  As  t 
Ibsen's  powers  as  playwright,  one  can 
not  fail  to  obser\is  the  sound  construe 
tion,  the  unerring  technique,  the  ruth 

 less  characterizations  which  mark  "Th. 

nils  If  one  is  interested  in  Shaw's  opin^"!  Wild  Duck." 

iXs  even  if  one  doefnot  respect  them,  Last  evenings  performance,  aps 
'  and  finds  him  again  talking  to  make  the' from  Mi.«  Yurka  and  m  less  degr. 

bourgeois  sit  up,  one  will  listen  and!  from  Mr.  Anderson,  left  much  under. 
I  occasionlly  be  rewarded;  but  in  spite  of  j  The  first  act,  stilted  in  form  and  tole;  , 
i  certain  quips  and  jests  bearing  on  con-|  ble  only  because  it  exposes  old  We: 
'  temporaiy  subjects,  on  the  whole  even  i  to  his  son.  seemed  an  awkward  t 
the  warmest  admirers  of  tlie  brilUant  I  ginning.    Thereafter,  these  same  t 
I  man  will  find  the  new  pl.'iy  inferior  even  players  kept  the  play  alive,  held  an  as 
to  "The  Apple  Cart."  There  is  too  much' surance  of  understanding  what  thei 
rehash.  .     were  about  which  was  not  shared  b; 

The  play  was  for  the  most  part  bnl-  ^^-^^  others.  Miss  Baker  was  a  soft 
liantly  acted— that  is,  the  dialogue  was  spoken  gentle  Hedvig,  but  could  not  in 
spoken  with  conviction  and  every  pos- :  ^.^^^  {^at  fine  sensitiveness  which  lb 
sible  point  brought  out.  Miss  ■Williams  implanted  in  the  half-blind  chiid 
turned  the  Patient  into  a  delightfui  j^^.  Hicks,  resembling  one  of  Du  Mau 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood.  No  wonder  ^-^^^.^  etching.^  with  blonde  wig  an< 
she  wished  her  mother  dead— here  snaw  ^^^^.^  declaimed  boomingly  but  gav. 
seems   to    have    remembered    Samuel:  ^  Rolling's  drink-dis 

Miss  Williams  s  delivery  of  the  j^^^^^^^^  character.     Mr.  Henderson'. 


Butler. 

lines  was  delightful. 


■  .    ,  u  .  „.„«vo    ^^.ip%rpat  Gregers  was  rather  pitiable  to  watch 

evidently        of  her  groove    The  grea^  ^.^ 

ras'halr-frS   Chte?'  ™\'ime^  thing  quite  beyond  his  ken.     W.  E.  G. 


BOWDOIN  SQUARE'S 

40TH  ANNIVERSARY 

This  will  be  a  gala  week  at  the 
ever-popular  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre, 
where  the  management,  in  observanc^ 
of  its  40th  anniversary,  is  presentiir 


she  opened  her  mouth,  and  before  she!  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

had  finished  a  line  there  was  one  loud  "Charlie  Chan's  Chance" 
guffaw.  Unfortunately  for  Shaw  Miss  ^  ^^^^ 
Lillie,  probably  not  realizing  the  size  Barry  Connors  and  Philip  Klein  Irom  the 
of  the  Colonial,  was  often  unintelUgi'ole.  novel  b.v  Earl  Derr  Biffrers;  directed  b.v  John 
i-v,I  wpie  all  excellent      To  Mr  Blystone  and  presented  by  the  Fox  Film  Cor- 

The  men  weie  au  excellent,     lo  ivir.  ,,oration  with  the  loiiowmg  ca»t: 

Cossart,  the  colonel  and  to  Mr.  Carroll.  CharUe  Chan  Warner  Oland 

the  private,  were  allotted  the  fattest  John^Dou|l«.  Alexai^der^ KirWand 

lines;    but   Mr.   Sinclair,   the   reasoning  shirley  Marloweii^lm.'iiri.lMarian  Nixon 

swell-crook:  Mr.  Shannon  who  as  the  Barrj-  Kirk    .Ralph  .jiorsan 

sergeant  spoke  lines  that  abounded  for  'd{T,',%\,V.T^"^:::::::::''n^,.^'^^^^^^^ 

once    in    common    sense,    ana    Mr,    U(  Kenneth  Dunwood  James  Todd 

Cordoba  the  gloomy  but  eloquent  Elder.  Paradise...  ,   Charlea  McNaug-hton 

(.^oiuoud,  ^f'^  S'">J'"J'  """Ji'  M  Garrick  Enderly  Herbert  Bunston 

were  admirable  each  in  the  SnaMaii|  jj  g„n,  Edward  Peii.  Sr. 

Kee  Lin  Jimixiy  Wajiff 


"The  play  was  picturesquely  mounted^ 
The  audience  was  in  a  holiday  mood,  Warner  Oland  must  be  one  of  the 
perhaps  expecting  Miss  Lillie  to  repeat  busiest-  actors  on  the  coast.  'When  he 
f^'Sr:i't.rt'rf:n.T^^^  «f      ^  -^nor  pleasantnes  or 

rise  till  8:30  and  the  play  was  not  devilments  In  such  pictures  as  "Shang 
over  at  11  o'clock.  hai  Express,"  he  Is  given  another  Char. 

  lie  Chan  role  to  read,  vitalize  and  per 

HOLLIS  STREET  form,  In  his  customary  suave  and  philo- 

"The  Wild  Duck"  sophical  maimer.   In  "Charlie  Chan's 

Chance,"  Mr.  Oland  Is  again  the  orler 
tal  detective,  c.^ol,  resourceful,  som< 
what  of  a  fatalist.  He  Is  called  on  t 
solve  a  crime  hlch  has  baffled  Ix 
white  bre-  ift,  the  deat 

of  a  Scot  ;  about  to  ex 


"The  Wild  Duck."  play  in  five  acts 
by  Henrik  Ibsen:  written  in  1884  and 
trodured  in  London  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  Mav  5.  1894:  revived  last  eve- 
ning at  the'Hollis  Street  Theatre  with 
he  following  cast:  , 


Lii..il:.>  overi'.  >         o..  lie  i.>  ; 

litiite  In  dissembling  that  he  seem-s 
stharglc.  He  even  at.  one  time  Is  In-i 


I  lie  l.iiiii-  would  I 
and  say  something 
that  reminded  tlie 


or  do  sometliing 
Rover  of  "March 


MODERN  ADAMISTS 

}^eK  X-       By  HHIMP  HALK     / ^  J  "X- 
Anthony  Gibb.s,  a  ion  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs, 
has    written    an    amu.slnK   novel.   "The  New 


lluded  among  the  au^pected  murderers]  Britannia  "  and  he  would  laugh. 
'\  «  h^cM  a^rr  I  :;^.ed"L^:he«  Crusade.-    It  l.s  pubi.s.ed  by  l.oubleday,  Doran 


atlc  moment  solies  the  puzzle  con 
■uslvely. 

Mr.  Oland  deviates  not  one  Inch  from 
;he  character  which  now  may  well  be 
isonsldered  his  personal  property.  In 
lie  present  instance  he  is  hard  pressed 
r  histrionic  honors  by  Mr.  Kirkwood 
Inspector  Flannery  and  by  H.  B. 
'.  arner  as  laspector  Fife,  the  one  Eng- 
-li,  the  other  American.  Marion  Nixon 
is  a  Follies  dancer  who  nearly  becomes 
victim  of  the  deadly  ruses  of  the 
iminals,  Is  attractive,  but  Linda  Wat- 
(tiiis  is  almost  lost  in  the  perplexing 
aanprogrees  of  the  story.  Mr.  Blystone  has 
-~Zfdone  a  neat  bit  of  directorial  work,  and 
■I the  photography  is  atmospheric  and 
can-cut. 

On  the  stage  this  week  are  the  Roya 


niaehold  of  TTbengl  Savages,  known  as 

e  tribe  of  the  duck-billed  women. 
,ey  do  their  tribal  dances  following 
■i  showing  of  a  two-reel  picture  which 
veals  them  in  their  native  land  and 

their  daily  vocations  and  pastimes. 

ter  they  are  on  exhibition  in  the 

nge.  Otlier  vaudeville  numbers  are 
Harry  Hlnes,  in  comic  monologue; 
e  Rocket-  Girls,  dancing  imlt;  the 
imUton  Sisters  and  Pordyce,  in  songs 
•d  dances;  Jack  Janls  and  company 

a  comedy  skit,  and  Stanley  Brothers, 
■robatic  dancers.  W.  E.  G. 


Utter, 
» itj 

teiitt. 
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spar. 
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\m 
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VewPlavhvSh 

,  By  THE  HERALD'S 

.  next  time  the  Rover  volunteers 
ver  the  world  premier  of  a  new^ 
t  won  t  be  one  by  Bernard  Shaw, 
eral  aspirins  and  a  UU  .^^ 
■milk  have  somewhat  cooled  tne 
•s  shattered  nerves  by  this  time, 
s  far  as  reviewing  the  thing  Is 
rned,  the  Rover  can't  do  it.  He, 
;  the  vaguest  Idea  what  it  was  all 

'  he  sat  through  it  all,  listened  re- 
5lv  to  every  word  that  was  uttered, 
ling  the  words  uttered  by  an  Eng- 
entleman  who  sat  behind  him  and 
tters  himself  that  he  has  ordinary 


Beatrice  Llllie  anH  talk— ye  gods,  how 
he  would  talk! 

It  was  plenty  bad  enough  gettin, 
Beatrice  LilUe  and  the  reformed  sor 
of  the  atheist  all  mixed  up  in  theii 
various  characters,  but  when  the  athe- 
ist showed  up  and  confessed  that  h€ 
had  lost  his  faith  and  sat  In  a  cave  lik 
a 

bot 


cftiLsness  of  I  I  or 
that  of  the  C'  ..  .  ;  ■  'vltty 

explanatory  remarks  were  cxcclli  ul. 

Whether  rogardcd  as  an  opportunity 
to  hear  a  quantity  of  charming  and  un- 
u.sual  music  or  as  an  entertainment 
rich  both  In  beauty  and  in  salty  and 
ptmgent  humor,  this  was  an  exception- 
ally enjoyable  occilalon.  The  audience, 
though  not  so  large  as  It  should  have 
been,  was  evidently  of  the  ,^ame  opin- 
ion. It  applauded  heartily  and  perslst- 
S.  S. 


&  Co.,  Inc. 

One  may  a.sk  If  there  are  enough  "nudists" 
In  England  to  justify  the  satirical  de.scriptlon 
(the  word  itself  is  of  recent  origin).   One  would 

suppose  that  the  climate  of  England  forbids  jntly,  and  received  encores, 
practices  possible  in  warmer  countries;  but  Mr — 
-     -  Gibbs  pictures  the  rich  Lord  Surbiton  In  his 

J^^^Zin^^'^c^lT^^i^^-  belief  that  clothe.s  ai-e  .n.sightly,  unhygienic  and 
ing,  and  when  a  private  won  a  war  by^  immoral;  that  nakedness  Is  a  physicpland  moial 
taking  the  command  away  from  al  obligation,  attempting  to  convert  the  English 
major,  who  painted  with  water  colorsi  .^^opi,.   aristocrats  and  the  "middle  and  lower 

?h™vVwf/wrto1,'lZk°  ''-•'asses.^^  S'-'-l^lton  gives  Jeremy  ifa^'Lei's^  .Yeht  durch  meln  Gemueth,  Die 

And  the  private  admitted  that  he.  Taylor,  a  mu.slc  teach-r,  known  at  a  .school  as  jblauen  Fruehlingsaugen,  Es  bllnkt  der 
wanted  to  be  a  private  so  lie  wouldn't! "the  Dawk."  as  his  apo.stle.  tSO  a  week 


/J 


1  VALIERE  ESTY 

■Valiere  Esty,  contralto,  was  heard  at 
I  Jordan  hall  last  evening  in  the  following 
program  of  songs:  Rubinstein,  Der  As- 


Thau;  Franz,  Im  Herbst;    Wolf,  Ziu- 

cn„H'n.;'ranvthin'l  ^nd  V^frLant      '^'^^'•^      opposition  at  tirst,  even  the  Dawk  |t,"^nHtSf  ""kalen^i"' Le^'^amei;' 
carried  the  sfblc  lnd  Pilgrim's  E^^^^      l^^th  to  strip  himself  in  the  presence  of  Sur-  Rhene-Baton,  II  pleut  des  petales  de 
e^'lro^'^d^wu'^  h^S^  a^^IL's^itfof  biton  and  his  pretty  s.cietary.  Miss  St^phensoii  fleurs.  Pomowsln,  La^andollne;  Rhene- 
them  was  seduced  by  Beatrice  LilUe  in  and  is  abashed  when  his  employer  orders  her 
a  grotto  lighted  with  pink  lights,  and      undress,  which  she  did  willingly  to  set  the 
on"f 'b^acl^  UoUh  Dawk  a  good  example.  She  had  been  an  artist's 

slave  and  talked  in  English  said  back-  model. 

ward  and  said  that  freedom  wasn't  The  story  of  the  criLsade,  fantastic  as  it  may 
what  she  wanted— she  really  wanted  ^  j^,  amusingly  and  so  Ingeniously  told  that 

freedom,  you  can  see  what  a  pickle  the  .  ',  ^  "  .  ,  .  r-\\.^„-^  conri^oi 
Rover  was  in.  almost  convincing;  but  Mr.  Gibbs  s  satirical 

He  was  quite  ready  to  agree  with  the.riescription  of  a  great  newspaper  publisher,  Lord 
young  man  who  advanced  to  the  too'-  Waterbank,  who  Is  against  the  cau.se,  with 
lights  near  the  end  of  the  play  (it  ^  ,^  Chambers,  the  brightest  and  most  viva- 
really  did  end),  and  said  that  no  one: 

can  endm-e  the  horror  of  a  naked  hu-  cioius  ot  reporters.  Is  blistering, 
man  soul.  Walerbank's  alternoon  papers  dealt  largely 

The  Rover  couldn't  help  but  wonder!  "with  hor.se  racing,  the  promiscuity  of  the  tilled 
as  he  walked  oijt  of  the  theatre,  very   J  ,  j  ^    j      hoiusewives,  and  the  lower 

dizzily,  just  what  would  have  happened  ,    ,  _  „  „„!„.,,„w   t..M^„ 

had  he  himself  written  "Too  True  to 


I  Be  Good"  and  submitted  it  in  person  to 
a  producer. 
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gence. 

,  what's  a  man  going  to  do^ when 
leged  wit  like  Shaw  starts  off  with 
<  bacillus  commenting  on  doctors, 
introduces  an  Oxford  graduate  wlio 
to  be  .secretly  ordained  because  his 
"r  was  an  atheist  and  then  takes 
urglary,  and  throws  Beatrice  Lillie 
J)p  of  the  heap. 

'hat  are  you  going  to  do  when  no 
,  .acter  ever  does  anything  but  talk. 
)  n  they  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  bit 
leatrlce  Llllie's  fun  and  philosophize 
one  long  length  on  the  destiny  ot 
human  soul  and  matrimony  and  the 
ly  and  relig'on  and  morals  and 
ven  knows  what  else? 
fow  can  you  describe  Beatrice  Lillie 
farting  out  a.>;  a  trained  nurse,  turn- 
.g  into  a  burglar's  accomplice,  then 
Mng  party  to  a  kidnapping  in  the  dis- 
aise  of  a  countess  and  finally  eloping 
ith  a  sergeant? 

It  can't  be  done,  that's  all,  and  what 
le  Rover  hopes  is  that  some  blessed 
V  George  Bernard  Shaw  will  be  forced 
sit  down  and  review  one  of  his  own 
called  plays. 

"'here  Is  no  use  looking  to  others  for 
p    The  British  gentleman  who  sat 
lind  the  Rover  was  garrulous  enough, 
t  his  remarks  were  almost  entirely 
nted  to  "There's  a  witty  one,  what? 
Nor  did  several  friends  whom  the 
jver  met  between  the  acts  offer  any 
,elp    Most  of  them  were  of  the  opinion 
,.iat  things  would  straighten  out  after 
while  and  taht  Beatrice  LilUe  would 
ome  into  her  own,  but  they  didn't  and 
mtjihe  didn't.  _       ^  ,  1 

The  Beatrice  Lillie  who  romped 
through  "March  Britannia,"  sending  the 
Rover  into  guffaws  five  years  ago,  sat 
demurely  In  the  background  while 
others  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and    preached,    and    preached  and 

The  sick  bacillus  had  it,  he  certainly 
did,  when  he  said,  just  as  the  curtain 
was  falling  on  the  first  act;  : 

"The  play  Is  now  virtually  over,  but} 

le  characters  will  continue  to  discuss 
for  two  more  acts." 

And  they  did.  They  tore  it  to  shreds. 


JOHN  GOSS,  LONDON  SINGERS 
John  Goss  and  the  London  Singers 
(A.  W.  'Whitehead,  S.  Taylor  Harris, 
Prank  Hart,  Gavin  Gordon)  made  their 
first  Boston  appearance  last  evening 
with  a  recital  in  Symphony  hall.  To- 
gether they  sang  the  following  program 
of  folk  songs,  sea  chanties,  street  cries, 
etc.: 

Caleno  Custrureme  (old  melody,  pro- 
bably Irish,  arranged  by  S.  Taylor 
Harris) ;  The  Keeper  (Warwickshire 
folk  song,  arranged  by  Cecil  Sharp); 
Haul  Away,  Joe  (Bunt  Shanty,  ar- 
ranged by  Sir  Richard  Terry);  Hey  Ho 
to  the  Greenwood  (Canon,  William 
Byrd,  1590);  LiUiburlero  (Anti-Jacobite 
song  of  1688,  arranged  by  Reginald 
Paul);  The  Boatman  (old  Highland 
melody,  arranged  by  S.  Taylor  Harris) ; 
A-Roving  (Capstan  shanty,  arranged  by 
Cecil  Sharp);  The  Three  Ravens  (bal-, 
lad,  arranged  by  Kennedy  Scott);  Willy, 
Prithee  Go  to  Bed  (hunting  song  from 
Ravenscroft's  Songs,  1609);  Billy  Boy 
'  ( Tyneslde  shanty,  arranged  by  Sir 
Richard  Terry) ;  The  Foggy  Dew  (Irish 
[folk  song,  arranged  by  Dr.  Archibald 
,  T.  Davison);  New  Oysters  (old  street 
cry,  from  Ravenscroft's  "Pammelia." 
1611);  O  Good  Ale,  Thou  Art  My  Darl- 
ing (18th  century  drinking  song,  ar- 
ranged by  Gavin  Gordon);  Ten  Thous- 


limbs  of  young  iiersons  who  perched  upon  tables 
and  waved  them  obligingly  belore  the  camera. " 
There  was  a  motherly  woman  who  answered 
correspondents;  there  was  a  "tired  little  lady 


Baton,  Berceuse;  Pranck,  La  Proces- 
sion; Carpenter,  The  Day  Is  No  More; 
Meta  Schumann,  Your  Presence;  Sharp 
(arranger).  Oh  No,  John;  Bridge,  Strew 
No  More  Red  Roses;  Rummel,  Ecstasy. 
The  pianoforte  accompaniments  were 
excellently  played  by  Reginald  Board- 
man. 

By  far  the  better  part  of  Miss  Esty's 
program  was  Its  German  half — lor  the 
sake  of  their  German  texts  and  gener- 
ally German  style,  Rubinstein's  songs 
may  be  Included  In  this  category.  With 
the  exception  of  his  "Der  A.sra"  and  "Es 
blinkt  der  Thau,"  Rubinstein  is  seldom 
given  much  space  in  recital  programs; 
yet  a  pleasant  fragrance  hovers  about 
his  Persian  Songs,  and  the  unassuming 
charm  of  those  others  which  are  more 
plainly  in  the  conventional  mid- 19th 
century  romantic  tradition  makes  them 
undeserving  of  total  neglect.  Franz  was 
represented  by  a  song  in  which,  as  usu- 
"  emotion  found  Itself  hopelessly  im- 


with  black  rings  under  her  eyes  who  wrote  daily  ^l..^^^-^-'  uncompromising  rigidity 

in.stalments  of  the  four  serial  stories  she  kept  ^-        -  -  

going  at  once  and  was  in  receipt  of  £11,000  a 
year  for  the  job. "  Waterbank  looked  like  "the 
rubber-stamp  Iri.shman  of  Punch's  heyday,  wait- 
ing with  a  shillelagh  for  a  landlord."  Surbiton 


bought  Waterbank's  newspapers  for  £27,500.000. 
How  the  cause  spread,  even  at  garden  parties 
and  in  Parliament;  how  it  became  a  political 
issue;  how  civil  war  was  threatened;  how  the 
Dawk,  seeing  lighting,  tank.s  ready  for  action, 
went  back  to  liis  old  flat,  donned  pyjamas, 


i  smiling  and  saying,  "Well,  well,"  fell  asleep—  tained. 


of  rhythm  and  form.  Two  of  Wolf's 
finest  songs  were  there,  and  a  pair  of 
admirable  examples  of  the  work  of 
Ichard  Trunk — a  composer  whom  slng- 
rs  here  have  recently  discovered.  A  he- 
ated romantic  having  little  to  do  with 
he  most  recent  musical  developments, 
e  yet  shows  a  surprising  freedom  from 
he  hackneyed  cliches  of  romantic  song, 
wide  emotional  range,  an  exulDerant 
pirit,  and  a  sure  techr.ique.  The  stormy 
elancholy  of  "Die  Stadt,"  the  strong, 
fearthy  vitality  of  "Schnitterlied,"  were 
tnoods  powerfully  created  and  main- 


They  came  to  the  separate  an^~e5iH^ 
blned  conclusion  that  the  world  was! 
all  wrong  and  that  the  only  thing  thatj 
was  right  was  George  Bernard  Shaw; 

While  the  Rover  sat  there  gaspind 
for  breath  and  the  English  gentlemari' 
chuckled  at  the  wrong  times,  they  de-' 
cided  that  morality  has  failed,  that' 
religion  has  failed,  that  the  army  hadi 
failed,  that  the  League  of  Nations  had; 
failed,  that  God  had  failed— but  that 
George  Bernard  Shaw  could  still  writei 
a  good  play. 

The  Rover  thought  otherwise. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  migh 
as  well  have  been  at  a  lecture  on  a' 
unknown  philosophy  and  the  scenery 
v  hirh  had  nnthine  to  do  v  ith-the  nlav 


and  Miles  Away  (eea  song,  arranged  by 
Dr.  Healy  Willan) ;  A  Robyn  GentU 
Robyn  (part  song,  William  Comysshe, 
1512);  The  Mallard  (cumulative  song, 
arranged  by  Hubert  J.  Foss) ;  Round  of 
Three  Country  Dances  (from  Ravens- 
croft's "Pammelia") ;  Shenandoah 
(Capstan  shanty,  arranged  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Terry);  Can't  You  Dance  the 
Polka?  (American  shanty,  arranged  by 
E.  J.  Moeran) ;  Nous  Irons  a  Valparaiso 
(French  shanty,  arranged  by  Charles 
Bordes) ;  Lampabbo  Lampa  (Italian 
shanty,  arranged  by  A.  Favara). 

Mr.  Goss  also  contributed  the  follow- 
ing solos:  Fruhlingslaube,  An  die  Laute, 
Litanei  (Franz  Schubert);  three  folk 
songs — Aupres  de  ma  blonde  (arranged 
by  Hubert  J.  Foss) ;  Du'  vai  (arranged 
by  Blair  Pairchild);  El  majo  discrete 
(arranged  by  E.  Granados), 

It  was  Jolly  entertainment  that  Mr. 
Goss  and  his  confederates  offered,  even 
tliough — to  the  indubitable  disappoint- 
ment of  many— they  did  not  sport  the 
attire  or  the  side-whiskers  of  the  five 
hearty  mariners  who  adorned  ttheir 
posters.  All  were  clad  In  conventional 
evening  dress.  For  the  most  part,  Mr. 
Goss  himself  held  the  front  of  the  stage, 
while  one  of  his  friends  (Gavin  Gordon) 
.sat  at  the  piano  and  jilayed  the  ac- 
companiments with  which  jnost  of  the 
songs  were  provided,  and  the  remaining 
three  songsters  loimged  against  the  far 
side  of  the  instrument.  Often  Mr.  Go.ss 
would  sing,  in  an  appropriately  hollow, 
but  not  unpleasing  voice,  the  verses  of 


!all  thi.s  is  told  with  infinite  humor.  Nearly  every 
page  tempts  quotation. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gibbs  had  read  about  the 
Adamites  and  the  Picards  who  went  without 
clothes  in  their  religious  exercises.  Some  of 
them  even  ran  in  the  streets.  Moreri  wrote  that 
Adamites  were  to  be  seen  in  England.  Bayle 
scouted  the  statement :  The  English  police  would 
not  tolerate  them.  There  were  these  "nudists," 
all  religiously  inclined  after  their  peculiar  man- 
ner, in  Flanders,  Germany  and  Bohemia  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a 
leader  in  Amsterdam,  Theodorus  Sartor  in 
Alexander  Ross's  "View  of  All  Religions  in  the 
World"  (sixth  edition,  1683).  'I'lieodore  burned 
his  clothes  and  with  his  followers  rushed  through 
the  streets,  making,  with  "their  deplorable  repre- 
sentation of  immodesty  and  impudence,  a  horrid 
noise."  They  perished  for  their  "wicked  mi- 
'pieties,"  for  they  "mconvincibly  persisted  in 
theiV  pestiferous  opinion." 

i  Lord  Surbiton,  the  Dawk,  Miss  Stephenson 
land  their  thousands  of  foljowers  were  more 

If  or  lunate.    j       _  , 

a  chanty~6F^  ballad,  while  the  others 
added  the  refrain;  or  they  would  sing 
or  hum  accompanying  harmonies  to 
nis  singing  of  a  folk  song.  At  other  i 
times,  aJl  five  would  join,  on  equal 
terms,  In  singing  an  old  round,  like  that 
which'  combined  three  country  dances, 
or  a  canon,  like  Byrd's  "Hey  Ho  to  the 
Greenwood";  or  an  old  street  cry  ar- 
ranged  as  a  catch  in  the  fashion  of 
Ravenscroft's  "New  Oysters." 

Although  a  lusty  good  humor  and  a. 
Sly  wit  inspired  much  of  their  work 
and  IS,  indeed,  the  quality  that  Unge  s 
^ost  distinctly  m  the  memory  after 
^eir  concert  is  over,  yet  they  showed 
TLelves  well 

demanded-to  summon  up  the  n^ore 

subtly  modulated  ton^  -f^f- ^uW ul 
ing  suggested  by  some  01  ^^^^^^ 
folk  songs  and  the  more  ^ 

Of  the  f  ^"f  l^Vsoiois^s^ng  ^^"^ 
thcu:  Ust.  Mr.         ^s  soi 
tastefully  some  songs  of  Schu^  ^ 

performed  a  French,  ^a^^^^^^  brought 


Since  nine  of  her  19  songs  were  sung 


in  German,  it  is  surprising  that  Miss 
Esty  did  not  take  better  care  to  ensure 
the  accuracy  of  her  pronunciation  of ; 
that  language.  Her  almost  excessively 
conscientious  enunciation  made  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  her  numerous  and 
painful  errors  were  the  effect  not  of 
carelessness  but  of  misinformation.  Her 
voice  is  an  excellent  one,  large  and 
clear.  Occasionally,  when  she  used  it 
lightly  or  tenderly,  its  inherent  beauty 
became  apparent;  but  too  often  she 
sang  with  a  plodding  vigor  that  deprived 
both  voice  and  song  ot  all  charm.  Nor 
was  the  voice  well  equalized;  its  dark, 
heavy  lower  register  bore  little  relation 
to  the  rather  light  middle  voice.  Her 
tones  were  frequently  flat  and  colorless. 
Yet  the  impression  remained  of  a  voice 
that,  used  with  method,  might  realize 
excellent  p'otentialities;  an  intelligent, 
conscientious  and  industrious  singer 
who,  taught  to  sing  with  more  flowing 
style,  might  give  greater  pleasure.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  that  she  under- 
stood her  songs,  felt  their  spirit,  thfeir 
mc»d,  their  sentiment. 

She  was  warmly  applauded  by  a  very 
large  audience  and  was  encouraged  tc 
add  to  her  program. — S.  S. 

^^io  KEITH'S 

the  story  bi'J.^Sfrecfed  bv  Victor  SaviHe.  , 
Paul  Abra^ham    d.rectea  D     J  p.-esented  bv 
produced  l>y.,^*'"™„i,h  the  loUowinK  cnst  r  | 
'  RKO  Radio  Pictures  wUh  the  jouo^^  Muellc- 


.  .Jack  Hulbert 
Owen  >arcs 
Morris  Harv  y 

Industry  I 


within  an 

What,  it  would 


Spanish  foll^  song  in  ^  contrasted  char 
fJoTd'dTe  Safe  to  a-ssume  the  rau- 


Susie 

Hasel   

Arvay   

I  Herr  Klapper  . .  ■ 

!    An  industry 

i  looms  on  the  horizon 
aTear!  is  more  simple,  possibly  more  | 
uTrati;e.  than  to  take  a  taikin.  mc"  , 
ture  of  German  or  French  or  Italian. 
V  n  of  Scandinavian  origin,  retain  its 
,  mo.st  amusing  or  sentimental  sltua- 
Hons  translate  its  dialogue  into  Eng- 
iSsT  recast  it,  and  ^ 
international  masterpiece.     Such  i-as 
'Sen  done  with  "Die  Privatsekretaerm,  , 
..The    Private    Secretary,"  which 
'°,^as  sho^-n  last  August  at  the  Fire  Art 3 
^eatre,  with  Renate  Mueller  as  Vilma 

!-s»*5.Trr;fsj 

so  Glucklch," 

Don't  Know  Why  tm  H£*py 


become 


'A  MEAL  OF  VICTUALS" 


MUSEUMS  AND  g6rIIXS& 


The  English  board  of  education  has  published 
a  pamphlet  In  which  the  question  is  raised 
whether  the  word  "museum"  is  not  responsible 
in  part  for  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
schools  and  museums  and  galleries.  "Does  not 
'museum'  suggest  a  depressing,  decaying  insti- 
tution? The  last  resting  place  of  travellers' 
mementos  and  of  fossils  which  have  unde- 
servedly survived  from  ages  long  ago?" 

The  word  itself  is  a  good  one,  with  several 
meanings:  a  scholar's  study,  a  library;  Thack- 
eray's Miss  Blanche  had  "a  little  museum  of 
locks  of  hair";  one  Kirby  wrote  "The  Angler's 
Museum"  in  the  18th  century;  Fitzgerald  found 
a  certain  promontory  a  good  museum  for  con- 
versation; "The  physical  body  of  man  is  a 
museum  of  obsolete  anatomies"  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

Years  ago  a  museum  at  Amherst  College  was 
thought  to  be  anything  but  depressing.  There 
were  the  old  flat  stones  with  what  were  then 
thought  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  worthy  man,  to  be 
bird  tracks,  but  are  now  described  as  footprints 
of  huge  and  horrid  beasts.  There  was  also  a 
stuffed  gorilla,  a  rather  small  one,  but  an  irre- 
sistible attraction.  Visitors  came  not  only  from 
villages  and  towns  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
but  from  sister  states,  for  Du  Chaillu's  book 
had  been  published.  It  excited  controversy. 
Some  called  the  entertaining  adventurer  a  Baron 
Munchausen.   "There  ain't  no  sich  animile." 

This  Amherst  gorilla  was  not  standing  six 
feet  high  and  drumming  on  his  breast.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  terrifying  grin,  he  might,  alive, 
have  be«n  a  household  pet.  He  would  never 
have  done  for  the  film  which  sensitive  person.? 
recently  attempted  to  forbid  at  the  Pavilion 
Cinema.  "Councillor  Hodge  said,  'Gorilla'  was 
full  of  the  growling  of  the  ape  and  the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  human  beings." 

We  think  better  of  gorillas  In  this  country. 
The  interesting  young  N'Gi  of  Washington,  D 
C,  has  been  saved  from  pneumonia  by  an 
oxygen  chamber  and  is  offered  ripe  strawberries 
by  admirers,  including  the  devoted  nurses. 

But  it  is  not  every  museum  that  has  a  gorilla, 
stuffed  or  in  good  health.  Artemus  Ward  saw 
some  of  the  "simple-minded  monsters"  when  he 
visited  the  British  museum,  having  punched  the 
noble  walls  with  his  umbrella  to  see  if  the  ma 
sonry  was  all  right.  "You  see,"  he  said  in  con 
fidence  to  a  reproving  guardian,  "you  see,  I'm 

lookin  round  this  mooseum,  and  If  I  like  It  I 
shall  buy  it."  The  man  "frowned  darkly  and 
walked  away,"  Instead  of  laughing  heartily  at 
the  little  joke.  But  Artemus  found  in  this 
museum  too  many  "Roman  antiquitys  of  a  un- 
certin  date." 

This  objection  may  be  made  to  many 
museums  enriched,  to  use  a  complimentary  word, 
by  archaeologists  with  their  picks  and  shovels. 
To  some  Austin  and  Stone's  Museum  was  more 
entertaining  than  any  other,  and  was  there  ever 
a  more  instructive  and  eloquent  lecturer  than 
Prof.  "Hutch"? 

Yet  the  great  museums  of  today  should  be 
visited  if  only  for  the  anthropological  intere.^t 
in  observmg  the  behavior  of  the  visitors  and 
In  overhearing  their  comments.  Some  racing 
feverishly  from  room  to  room;  some  snickering 
or  sf)ell-bound  before  the  pictures  of  Venus,  and 
female  bathers  of  humbler  origin;  or  gaping  at 
statues  of  shameless  deities. 


underTSmiSBcap  of  a  sevete  head  cold. 
[One  of  the  best  numbers  in  the  piece  is 
|hat  of  the  typists,  who  in  unison  create 
u,r  T5WTT  T'^  HAT.K  ''^^  effect  of  a  tap  dance  on  tliplr  ma- 

By  PiiiL,!.   KAi^Ji  mnes  to  the  rhythmic  beat  supplied 

The  new  edition  ol  Cai-tain  Qrose's  "Classicalby  an  invisible  orchestra.  "Sunshine 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  '  should  have  pusie"  may  be  set  down  as  good  fun, 
2  a  supplement  a  dictionary  of  words  that  havefc^^Ji^f  ^  ^uS.  ^'WK^yTa^^II 
been,  and  are,  considered  vulgar  by  the  fastidi-  swel  Hertzen"  next?  W.  E.  G. 

Dr.  Johnson,  whom 


ous,  the  "genteel."  Even 

even  Mr.  Chesterton  would  not  call  a  genteel 
person,  added  in  his  dictionary  to  the  definition 
of  the  verb  to  sw'op,  "a  low  word."  Oi:  look  at 
the  list  of  words  forbidden  to  reporters  by  Will- 
iam CuUen  Bryant  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post:  Bogus,  humbug,  loafer,  roughs, 
rowdies,  beat  (to  defeat),  were  only  a  few  out 
of  many.  He  would  not  allow  "casket"  for 
"cofBn,"  but  today  the  humblest  undertaker,  or 
"mortician,"  and  the  reporters  of  funerals  ap- 
parently do  not  know  thai  there  is  a  coffin. 

Not  long  ago  a  correspondent  wrote:  "I  detest 
the  word  'victuals.' "  But  "victuals"  is  a  good 
word  going  back  to  the  oeginning  of  the  14th 
centuiy.  It  is  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  po?:s  have  not  been  afraid 
of  it,  from  Dekker  and  Webster  to  Burns;  from 
Byron  to  Tennyson. 

"And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 
And  thought  of  wearing,  weeds,  as  well 
she  might. 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual" 
sang  Byron;  Tennyson's  fair-haired  youth 

"in  his  hand  1 
Bore  victual  for  the  mowers."  I 
Hawthorne  noted  in  an  English  refreshment 
room,  drinks  and  cakes  and  pastry,  but  "no| 
substantial  victual." 

In  "Sir  Thomas  Wyatt"  (1607),  one  finds: 
"What  here?   Victuals!    O  rare,  O  good! 
Feed  chops,  drink  throat,  good  victuals  make 
good  blood." 
And  so  one  might  quote  from  Coverdale  (Ps. 
cxxxi,  15:  "I  will  bless  hir  vytales  with  increase 
&  will  satisfie  his  poore  with  bred"),  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  Hood,  Charle.'i  Kingsley.  Artemus 
Ward  was  for  the  word.  When  he  was  with  the 
Shakers,  a  solemn  female  "statid  that  refresh- 
ments awaited  ^the  weary  travler  and  I  sed  it 
it  was  vittles  she  ment  the  weary  travler  was 
a^-eeablc."    Is   it  possible  that  the  spelling 
"vittles"  caused  the  word  to  fall  into  disrepute? 
One  remembers  Bailey  Junior  announcing  din- 
ner, when  Pecksniff  was  a  temporary  boarder' 
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LOEW'S  STATE 

"Polly  of  the.  Circus"  '  | 

A  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Carey  . 
Wilson,  with  dialogue  by  Laurence  E.  | 
Johnson,  from  the  play  of  the  same 
name  by  Margaret  Mayo,  first  produced 
at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  York,  m 
December,  1907;  picture  directed  by 
Alfred  Santell  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Gold  wyn-Mayer  with  the  followmg  cast: 

Pf,41v  ,   Marion  Davies 

Th*.'Rpv.  joiin  Hartley  .  . Clark  tiable 

Thp  Rpv.  James  Northeott . -C.  AulMp-  Pmuh 

R,,pf   David  Jvjnaau  ] 

Mitzi  niitl>  ^"l^v.vii 

Mr,  .ienninsrs  ^''V'.'mp' Zl'lv 

\^?U-^''"' -"^V.-.V.Guinu'mmsr 

no,,  ■  ■  Clark  Marshall 

'  Mrs,'  'M'c>iamara  Lillian  Elliott 

It  was  rumored  about;  shortly  before 
work  began  on  "Polly  of  the  Circus," 
current  feature  attraction  at  Loew's 
State,  that  Clark  Gable  was  not  too 
well  pleased  with  his  assignment  to  the 
role  of  Marion  Davies's  leading  man. 
In  the  end,  he  took  the  part,  and  the 
results  are  now  plain  to  all.  Since,  for 
the  majority  of  spectators,  Mr.  Gable  is 
now  the  leading  attraction  of  all  pic- 
tures—all but  "Hell  Div%rs,"  let  us  say 
— in  which  he  takes  part,  hi.=  handling 
of  a  part  is  news,  news  of  greater  inter- 
est than  the  picture  itself  or  the  other 
i  actors.    To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  ^  ^.  --g-^  ^  • 

VGable  in  "Polly  of  the  Circus"  plays  a  ,^  ^g^'^.g^  -^-^  ■„ 
i  young  minister  who  falls  in  love  with"  >  «    'Zh"?    iii  p'^Si 
I  and  marries  a  circus  girl,  and,  because  -g-n*  cSdSsPo^ce 
a  scandal  was  unfairly  connected  with  S^SH 

their  union,  finds  himself  forced  toi  

I  abandon  his  calling  and  pursue  odd    i  g  £  «  «  g  2.2  t'.S  i  ; 
jobs.   It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Gable  tries  |  5  g2.c    u  ^-^  o  pi 
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hard,  and  once  out  of  his  ministerial  I  ^  «  ^  «  "-^ 
garb  is  reasonably  earnest  and  satisfac-  |  -  -"^ 


w  =  I;    -a    .  fit 


toiT.  but,  and  it  is  a  large  "but,';_  he  is  j  -j  S,^«'§.a       o  S  p 


in  no  respect  the  clerical  type.  It  is  a  |  g 
good  masquerade,  but  it  is  too  plainly  a  =  ^ 
masquerade  to  convey  a  satisfactory  il- 
lusion. Throughout  the  film  he  is  polite 
and  bored,  never  uttering  a  bad  ^^■ord 
nor  giving  vent  to  a  dramatic  snarl.  He 
ean't  even  be  humorous.  In  short,  he 
presents  the  very  picture  of  an  actor, 
excellent  in  his  own  rather  limited 
sphere,  utterly  out  of  his  depth. 

Possibly  the  plav  is  a  bit  at  fault, 
though  it  Is  a  plca.sant  little  romance 
with  an  inescapably  old-fashioned 
flavor.    Mabel  Talliferro  played  Polly 


llCi,     WilCIl    iC\,IV01*lAX      ,1  t*t,    «.  "   llrtVUl.         l„J.awv*       J.  ,  .T  

"The  wittles  is  up!"    The  word  was  not  ques-i  25  years  ago,  and  now  Marion  Davies  is  -  gso-^-g-SBsi 
xuc  wiiui                                      niri  ni.r<M>rvi  ti->ing  her  hand  at  the  famous  part  and  r  goj  £  S^^S  S  >x!  «-= 
tioned  by  children  who  could  repeat  old  nursery ,    y  ^  lather  well  with  it.  The  story  of  i  ,   
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an  old  woman  and  what  do  you 


rhymes: 
"There  was 
think? 

She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink; 
Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet. 
This  plaguey  old  woman  oould  never  be  quiet. ' 

The  genteel  who  prefer  "menu"  to  "bill-of- 
fare"  and  rejoice  when  a  'banquet  is  tendered 

to  "  shudder  when  some  one  speaks  of 

victuals  and  faint  if  they  near  one  expressing  a 
wish  for  "a  good  meal  of  victuals." 

There  were  signs  in  B^.ston  "licensed  victual- 
ler"; perhaps  they  are  still  to  be  found  on  old 
buildings,  signs  almost  efTaced.  In  England  they 
told  the  passer-by  that  drink  as  well  as  food 
was  to  be  obtained  within.  In  Boston  was  the 
licensed  victualler  peniiitted  to  sell  strong 
drinks  and  ale  as  well  ai  food? 

The  question  comes  up  what  would  a  waiter 
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doing  rather  Well  with  it.  The  story  of 
the  trapeze  artist,  injured  by  a  fall  and 
carried  to  the  home  of  %  young  minister 
with  whom  she  falls  in  love,  has  a 
number  of  appealing  moments,  but  it 
.seems  more  of  a  fairy  story  than  a 
drama  connected  with  life.  Circuses  afe  g  g  t^^-^g 
always  interesting,  however,  and  trapeze  ,  u  u  \  t3  -a«f:„ 
work  in  the  top  of  the  big  tent  never  i  p.S^^cs'S  -cw, 
quite  loses  its  fascination.  The  best 
.naged  scene  in  the  picture  is,  as  it 
should  be,  the  moment  when  Polly,  who 
has  left  John  to  return  to  the  circus, 
poises  herself  for  the  leap  that  she  m- 
tends  as  her  last  action  on  earth— her 
death  will  pave  the  way  for  Johns  re- 
turn to  the  church— and  just  before  it 
Is  too  late  sees  him  beckoning  to  her 
from  the  ground. 

Marion  Davies  is  a  pretty,  animated, 
amusing  heroine,  though  her  attempts 
to  be  crude  and  vulgar  in  the  opening 
scenes  don't  Qtiite  ring  true.  She  han- 
dles the  comedy  and  sentiment  equally 
well,  though  there  are  a  couple  of  reli- 
gious scenes  that  are  beyond  her  ability. 


Know  I  Am."  The  maln-dlflefencs-TTT 
he  t^'o  pictures,  and  it  is  very  import- 
i  ant  difference,  lies  in  the  manner  of 
i  production,  direction  and  performance 
Also  the  photography  in  this  Anglicized 
Version  is  vastly  superior,  the  vocal  and 
incidental  sound  reproduction  is  as- 
toundingly  effective,  and  the  entire  re- 
ceding process  something  to  praise  im- 

"^^rs'SSr  is  comic  and  rcmantic;  the 
ir.cidental  musical  numbers  are  pleas^g 
and  for  the  most  part  humorous.  We 
are  again  told  that  Vilma,  now  be- 
come lusie.  has  arrived  in  Vienna,  with 
Stions  to  b^°fVe°t?ai  ^support 
nn'^\l'"a  fank  doormat  whS^n 
^ecSSday  evSs  conducts  a  ma^e 

^'^Hh  encounters  loung  Arvay  a 
?ank  director,  mistakes  Wm  for  a  cierk^ 

^^.n'^t  fe^s^Sity^s^; 


at  a  Ritz  hotel  in  any  of  our  cities  say  to  a'i  c.'^Aubrey  "smith,  as  John's  inflexible 
guest  Who,  however  expensively  clad,  spoke  o^]^^,^;^  Snf  ?eXmln/e^ 
victuals?    Would  he,  with  courteous  and  inter-  ;  ^j^^  Raymond  Hatton  is  surprisingly 
ested  face,  hand  the  "menu"  to  the  barbarian' 
or  would  he  call  the  he'id-waiter  for  a  subdued 
consultation?  , 


an  apartment  ^^he^e 
ter  one  of  "^.^fj^f  health  of  comic  in- 
^^'l-  ^  delightful  tunes  discreetly 
terludes,  ^l.^^^lfl"^^^^  and  of  genuine- 
supg  and  oichestrat^a,  a  ^^^g 

ly  amusing  sii^auons  i^  i>  picture  is 
Tv^^t^oA  Of  material  "^iefore  it 
rich  m  that  sort  oi  ^"^^  ^^e  musical 
Sdy.*°NXg, ^or'instance  could 
Knnier  than  the  scene  m  the  ^^|r 

^ulberf  conducrws^olemn- 
Ijy  Jack  H"'°^'^''j„  "Jivprs  choral  num- 
or' when  'hat  Xnk'^  he  sings 
bers.  or  wnen    nai  dances  as 

looking  to  be  a  P^ausiCie  love  .  e 
E°an^di?eftrandW  Harvey  is  divert- 
ta"  paSarlv  when  he  tnes  to  ta,- 


good  as  a  half  insane  old  servant  with 
a  mania  acainst  women.  David  Lan- 
dau does  wei}  in  a  bit.  Direction  and 
photography  are  satisfactory.    E.  D.  H. 


"METROPOLITAJI 
'Strangers  in  Love" 


V  .-..v-rn  ,lrama  aU.pl^-.rt  novel' 
anil  William  SlV'^'\!„^'pn,it U  '  Th"  .-l^-ni 
b.v  Williani  J.  „[har  Mendei  and  I' 

Lamb  :  directed  by  H    ..-iih    the    '  " 
scntPd    b.v    Paramount.   witU  tne 
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Following  his  success  In  "Dr.  Jckyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  "  Fredric  March  seems 
destined  to  play  dual  roles.  "Strangers 
in  Love."  current  feature  attraction  at 
the  Metropolitan,  is  a  rather  garbled 
version  of  William  J.  Locke's  novel 
"The  Shorn  Lamb,"  but  it  does  provide 
Jt-  March  ^vnh  the  chance  to  p  a> 
himself  and  his  twin  biother  to  c  n 
front  himself  and  to  assume  iii-  o^n 
identity.  If  this  sounds  involved  .n 
print 
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tv.  If  tnis  «o"n"^,. rn,-  c-^  c  2  ^ J=- 
it  is  equally  so  on.  the_screen  foi  rt.Sc£g»MS;». 
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By  PHU^IP  HALE 

Dr.  taac  Goldberg  has  edited  flvo  extravasanzas  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Jolin 
V.  LucoU:  Co.  of  Boston  publish  thr  volume  ol  180  pages.  Dr.  Goldberg  in 
I's  introdiKtion  tells  about  these  plays,  these  parodies  of  "L'EIisir  d'Amore." 
La  Fille  dii  Regiment,"  "The  Bohemian  Girl. '  Robert  le  Diable."  and  "Nor- 
la ":  row  lii  1866  the  lesses  of  the  St.  James  Theatre  asked  T.  W.  Robertson 
<h  aui;i«iy  her  with  a  new  piece  lor  Christmas.  Robertson  was  bu.sy,  so  he 
ave  the  commission  to  Gilbert,  who  filled  It  m  10  days— he  had  been  allowed 
wo  weeks- and  "Dulcamara"  i  "Elisir  d'Amore")  wa.s  produced  on  Dec.  29. 
866.  Sidney"  Dark  and  Rowland  Grey  in  iheir  life  ot  Gilbert  quote  Gil- 
•ert's  account  of  this  production  at  considerable  length.  Although  "Dul- 
amara"  was  his  first  pla\-.  he  was  not  nervous.  "It  rever  entered  my  head 
hat  the  piece  would  fail. '  He  "pre-invited"  friends  to  supper.  When  the 
tianager  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted  for  the  piece,  Gilbert  hoped  t^O 
/ould  not  be  too  much.  The  acting  manager  looked  surprised,  wrote  a  check, 
.'.•>d  said.  "Now,  take  a  bit  of  advice  from  an  old  stage  who  knows  what  he 
s  talking  about:  never  sell  so  good  a  piece  as  this  for  £30* again."  Gilbert 
nded  this  story  by  saying:  "And  I  never  have."  Dr.  Goldberg  adds:  "Long 
)efore  Shaw,  Gilbert  became  a  hard  man  to  drive  a  bargain  with— a  business 
nan  in  the  theatre." 

The  other  parodies  are  dated  1867,  1868,  1869.  The  comedians  who  played 
n  them  are  now  only  names,  with  one  or  two  exceptions:  Miss  Farren  took 
.he  part  of  the  hero,  when  "Robert  the  Devil,  or  The  Nun,  the  Dun,  and 
.he  Son  of  a  Gun"  was  performed  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Gaiety  Theatre. 

Would  the  most  slavish  admirer  of  Gilbert  sit  through  a  performance  of 
my  one  of  these  extravaganzas  today?  As  it  was  the  custom  in  this  country 
m'd  in  England  to  describe  the  characters  named  on  the  play  bill,  one  finds 
Nemoriiio  to  be  "a  Neapolitan  peasant,  of  whom  yo'i  will  hear  more  peas- 
antly";  "Gianetta,  the  pretty  paysanne  to  whom  Toma,so  pays  an  overwhelm- 
g  amount  of  attention.'  The  puns  were  italicized  i;i  the  printed  copies  so 
hat  the  English  could  not  miss  them. 

If  these  parodies  show  Gilbert's  rhyming  facility  they  also  show  his  pas- 
sion for  punning,  which  was  in  those  years  considered  in  the  playhouse  ex- 
luisite  wit.  Tomaso  early  in  "Dulcamara"  reminds  one  of  the  later  and 
atirical  Gilbert  if  it  were  not  for  the  atrocious  fu.al  lines.  Belcore  asks 
S'here  he  is  and  who  the  villagers  are. 

"You're  in  a  village  during  harvest  time, 
Where  all  the  humblest  peasants  talk  in  rhyme. 
And  sing  about  their  pleasure.?  and  their  cares 
In  parodies  on  all  the  well  known  airs. 
Thev  earn  their  bread  by  going  in  a  crowd, 
To  sins  their  humble  sentiments  aloud, 
In  choruses  of  striking  unanimity — 
(Aside)  The  only  rhyme  I  know  to  that  is  dimity. 
They  never  wear  umbrellas — so  they  get 
Their  dress  of  watered  silk — or  else  well  wet 
Their  dresses  of  drawing  rooms  is  (Sic)  emblematic 
Although  their  mode  of  life  is  upper-atic!  ' 

As  Adina  sings  to  Belcore: 

"If  vou  intend  to  stay  with  us,  before  you've  been  a  day  with  us. 
You'll  learn  the  proper  way  with  us,  of  saying  what  you  say  with  us. 
Each  speech  should  have  a  pun  in  it.  with  very  foolish  fun  in  it — 
And  if  you  can't  bring  one  in  it,  you'd  better  stop  away. 

And  when  of  punning  speech,  you  know,  the  end  you 

nearly  reach,  you  know 
Experience  will  teach,  you  know,  a  comic  song  to 

screech,  you  know 
And  laughter  to  enhance,  you  know,  each  .song  must  have 

a  dance  you  know — 
A  needful  circumstance,  you  know,  a  dozen  minutes  long. 

Nemorino: 

Rule,  rule  enjoyment  not  diminishing. 
Fool,  fool  booby,  booby  'ooob; 
You'll,  you'll  learn  each  ballad  finishing 

With  a  flip-up  in  the  Skidamalink,  and  a  l^ip  in  the  jub€n-,iube!" 
Dr.  Goldberg  in  his  introduction  speaks  of  Gilberf.s  punning  in  the  "Bab 
allads'  and  especially  in  the  bm-lesques,  "This  paranomasia  achieves  almost 
le  status  of  a  disease.   It  was  not  only  a  habit  of  Gilbert's;  it  was  a  habit 
f  the  times."   F.  C.  Burnand's  "Ixion;  or  the  Man  at  the  Wheel,"  now  on 
.ur  desk,  is  in  evidence.   Produced^,in  1863.  it  might  have  served  Dr.  Golri- 
oerg  as  a  shocking  example;  yet  Jeviny  Wilmore.  and  handsome  Ada  Caven- 
dish spoke  their  lines  at  the  New  Royalty  Theatre  without  fearing  cat-calls 
and  rotten  vegetables. 

Ixion  (Miss  Wilmore)  speaks  to  Jupiter: 
"It  was  no  joke 
Egg'd  on  my  subjects  to  throw  off  my  yoke 

See,  Jove,  those  flames — the  work  of  my  wife's  malice!  , 
She's  raised  the  people  and  they've  razed  the  palace," 

Note  tire  playbill:  fJuno,  .  .  .  described  by  poets  as  the  Ox-eyed  Lady 
and  consequently  of  a  mett!e-some  temperament;  fond  of  peacocks  that  sing 
pea-hens  of  joy  while  drawing  her  car. " 

When  Lydia  Thompson  and  her  "British  Blonds"— a  glorious  company- 
played  "Ixion  "  at  Wood's  Museum,  also  Niblo's,  in  New  York,  five  years  later. 
Lydia  herself;  Pauhne  Markham,  admired  by  Richard  Grant  White:  Ada 
Harland,  who  married  Brander  Matthews;  Lisa  Weber,  who  became  the  wife 
of  W.  S.  Mullaly.  were  forgiven  the  atrocious  puns  on  account  of  their  radi- 
ant faces  and  .sculptural  figures;  in  tights  they  spoke  the  puns  and  were  not 
ashamed.  New  York  had  probably  been  hardened  to  this  form  of  humor: 
witness  John  Brougham's  "Pocahontas."  ~" 

Deep  thinkers  have  recently  expressed  in  The  Heiald  their  views  about 
puns  a.id  punsters.  Dr.  Ouver  Wendell  Holmes  has  been  quoted,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  seen  any  quotations  from  the  defence  o;  them  put  by  "Victor 
Hugo  into  the  mouth  of  Tholomyes,'  who  light-hearteoiy  abandoned  Fantine. 
He  spoke  of  Moses  punning  on  Isaac's  name.  Aeschy'.us  on  Polynices,  Cleo- 
pati-a  on  Octavius.  Nor  has  any  one  to  our  knowledge  quoted  from  Pope 
(or  Gay's)  tract  entitled  "Gods  Revenge  against  Punning."  It  seems  that  the 
contagion  was  more  epidemical,  moi'e  fatal  than  even  that  i>estilence  in  Eng- 
land which  swept  away  "if  Sir  William  Petty  may  be  believed,  five  millions 
of  Christian  souLs,  besides  women  and  Jews."  The  author  of  the  tract  gives 
examples  of  the  Almighty's  displeasure: 


of  great  hopes,  no  le.s:^  guii 
V.  .1..  m.iar  luf  oiiiii  lu  i'  of  himself  with  his  own  haiui,  in  liic  lu.s:,  ol  .c.jUU  ai 
oox  and  dice;  whereby  this  unfortunate  young  gcnllempn  incm-red  the  heavy 
displeasure  of  his  aged  grandmother. 

"George  Simmons,  shoemaker  at  Turnstile  in  Holborn,  was  .so  given  to 
this  custom  and  did  it  with  so  much  success  that  his  neighbors  gave  out  he 
was  a  wit.  Which  report  coming  among  his  creditors,  nobody  would  trust 
him;  so  that  he  is  now  a  bankrupt,  and  his  family  In  i  miserable  condition. 

"Divers  emh>ent  clergymen  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  having 
Viopagated  this  vice,  became  great  drunkards  and  lories. 

"From  which  calamities,  the  Lord  In  his  mercy  c(  fend  us  all,  etc.,  etc." 

There  is  to  be  said  about  Gilbert's  extravaganzas  and  Burnand's  bur- 
]ssques.  They  were  free  from  indecency,  outspoken  oi  suggested.  Gilbert 
l;ad  an  opportunity  in  hi.s  "Robert  the  Devil,"  but  he  contented  himself  with 
lines  like  this:  "He  tipsy  gets  with  all  the  tips  he  gets!"  and  rhymes  that 
foretell  hi.s  later  patter  songs: 

Oh.  animofeity  and  villaiious  verbosity. 
Perpetual  precocity,  and  fabulous  ferocity 
And  venomous  velocity  and  overy  other-ocity, 
Ii  planning  an  atrocity  or  compassing  a  crime." 
In  "The  Merry  Zingara"  ("Tlie  Bohemian  Girl")  lhaddcus.  played  by  a 
Miss  Collinson,  sang  to  Balfc's  tune  "The  Fair  Land  ol  Poland": 
"When  to  share  land  in  Poland  allowed,  to  my  roof 
Once  a  year  came  a  man  badly  drest.  I 
His  shirt  it  was  .shady,  and  splashed  was  his  hoof. 
And  an  inkbottle  hung  at  his  breast. 
He  handed  a  paper  and  surlily  frowned. 
With  for  priyment  a  sulky  request. 
And  the  paper  he  handed  me  then,  as  I  found, 
Was  a  schedule  of  taxes  assessed. 
My  private  carriages,  my  servants,  my  crest." 
Harmless  fooling;  but  what  is  to  be  .said  of  Tonio  in  "La  'Vivandiere" 
exclaiming  "For  eau-de-vie  I  never  owed  a  fee  ";  or  Ganymede  in  "Aixion" 
saying,  about  a  dinner  a  la  Russe: 

"I  cannot  carve  for  either  Russe  or  Turk. 

Now  by  that  ru.se  I  may  get  off  the  work," 
or  Cupid  remarking  that  "Psyche  is  to  every  sigh  the  key"? 

How  did  the  audience  stand  it?  We  saw  a  burlesque  at  The  Gaiety. 
London  in  1878.  The  company  was  a  famous  one— Terry.  Royle,  Kate 
Vaughan.  Connie  Gilchrist  and  others— charming  skirt-dancing— the  pity 
that  It  is  out  of  fashion— but  the  puns!  The  Johnnies  roared  at  every  one 
and  during  the  waits  fortified  themselves  at  the  bar-  for  those  to  come. 

In  these  burlesques  the  verses  were  set  to  pre-existent  tunes.  Dr.  Gold- 
bfrg  does  not  find  this  criminal.  "It  is  a  question  of  how  well  the  mating 
)s  achieved  .  .  .  American  popular  song,  whether  of  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  va- 
riety or  of  the  more  ambitious  kind  to  be  heard  in  our  musical  comedies 
is  constructed  usually  by  the  latter  proce.ss,  the  tunes  preceding  the  words. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  new  flexibility  of  what  is  humorlessly  called  the 
'iyrics.'  " 

Let  us  end  with  quoting  the  lines  in  "La  Vivandiere"  attacking  the 
bad  manners  of  English  tourists. 

Marquis.  I've  sworn  at  all  who've  hindered  my  researche!^. 
Lord  Pentonville:  I've  worn  my  hat  in  all  the  foreign  churches 
Lord  Peckham:  On  all  their  buildings  I've  passed  verbal  strictures 
And  poked  my  walking-tick  tlirough  all  their  pictures. 
I  only  carry  it  about  for  that  use 
Marquis;    I've  aecorated  all  their  public  statues. 
Lord  Pentonville:  When  Frenchmen  have  convensed  with  me  or  you 
We've  alway.s  turned  the  ,  talk  to  Waterloo. 
This  is  better  than: 

"My  sandwiches  aside  they'd  coo::y  put  'em;  ' 
And  wouldn't  even  take  this  'and  wliich  cut  'em,"  i 
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NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Oxford  University  Press  of  which  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  of  Coope 
square,  New  York,  are  the  sole  agents,  has  added  to  its  noteworthy  list  o 
scores  and  books  about  music  several  that  deserve  the  attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  art. 

Ch.  Kennedy  Scott  has  written  about  "Madrigal  Singing:  A  few  remarks 
on  the  stuay  of  Madrigal  Music  with  an  explanation  of  the  Modes  and  a 
note  on  their  Relation  to  Pol^'phony" — a  handsome  quarto  of  110  pages  with 
lists  of  madrigals  and  ballets  published  during  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  Elizabethan  period,  choral  ayrs  published  during  the  Elizabethan  period 
and  separate  madrigals,  edited  by  Mr.  Scott  and  published  by  this  press 
under  the  titla  of  "Euterpe."  There  was  a  time  m  Boston  when  madrigals 
were  sung  and  heard  gladly:  when  George  L.  Osgood  conducted  the  Boyls- 
ton  Club  and  B.  J.  Lang  the  Cecilia.  That  time  has  'apparently  passed.  The 
moi-e's  the  pity.  But  Mr.  Scott's  book  should  be  useful  to  all  conductors 
and  singers  of  choral  music.  Take  the  pages  on  voice  production  for  ex- 
ample. Mr,  Scott  does  not  believe  that  every  voice  is  good  enough  for  -a 
chorus;  "n  good  voice  depends  upon  the  management  of  the  breath;  the 
Ireedom  of  the  vocal  mechanism,  the  delivery  of  the  sound."  Then  follow 
remarks  tha>  may  well  be  con.sidered  by  all  singer;-  about  deep  breathing, 
the  fciii-h  of  ".lOoseness";  the  grt«t  thing  in  singing,  as  in  all  human  en- 
•ieavor  worth  having,  is  concentration:  the  gathering  together  of  the  whole 
physical  and  spiritual  system  so  that  it  is  focused  on  the  work  in  hand, 
ond  hence  operates  with  the  maximum  effect  .  .  .  Breath  must  be  ex- 
pelled by  pressure  from  below,  so  that  the  voice  is  lifted  upon  it;  or  rather 
the  voice  should,  as  it  were,  lie  floating  upon  the  breath,  in  perfect  poise 
and  balance.  This  is  the  counterpart  of  rapture  on  the  spiritual  side,  and 
music  is  a  poor  thing  without  it." 

The  reiTiarks  about  rhythm,  vowels— "consonant  utterance  especially 
gives  the  measure  of  vitality  in  singing;  but  loveliness  is  rather  with  the 
vowels.  Differentiate  the  vowels  as  much  as  you  can.  In  English  there  are 
30  and  more  which  need  to  be  defined"— quality  of  tone,  articulation,  attack 
and  finish,  verbal  and  musical  phrasing  should  be  of  interest  and  advantage 
to  singers  and  teachers.  Mr.  Scott  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  expressive  song 
can  be  sung  more  slowly  than  th'^  music  by  itseif  can  be  played.  A  con- 
ductor used  mainly  to  orchestral  music  will  take  choral  music  too  fast;  a  I 
choral  conductor  will  be  apt  to  take  instrumental  music  tco  slow.  There  is 
perhaps  a  danger  of  singing  old  music  too  quick,  but  it  is  certain  that 
formerly  it  was  sung  much  too  slow.  This  valuable  boik  is  richly  illustrated  i 
with  examples  in  musical  notation. 

Thosfe  who  delisht  in 


•sis  of  orchestral  works  should  welcome  the 


I  o   

.Klditions  to  "T'le  Musical  Pilgrim";  "Strauss's  Tono  I'oems,^  ty  Tnoma^ 
Armstrong,  who.  though  he  incorporates  Strauss's  own  labels,  would  pret.r 
to   pass   over   them.    Notes  should   be   studied   before    a  performance, 
■•reference  to  a  program  during  performance  is  fatal";  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
refrains  from  critical  comment;  he  wishes  the  students  to  form  their  own 
cpinions.  but  he  has  tried  to  make  clear  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  com- 
l.oser's  aims.    "Elgar's  Instrumental  Works"  is  by  F.  H.  Shera  whose 
mtroduction  is  well  worth  reading.    He  finds  Elgar  a  romantic  whose 
idealism  is  based  essentially  on  a  devout  mysticism,  thinking  of  the  past 
as  an  a?e  of  faith.   "His  laureate  music  is  Elgar  attired  for  special  occa- 
sions  in  a  frock-coat  and  top-hat."    The  ceremonial  garb  is  worn  with 
an  air.   "When  it  is  doffed,  and  we  get  down  to  bedrock,  we  find  a  wistful 
dreamer  deeply  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  things  of  the  spirit."  Jh;:. 
introduction  of  13  pages  is  an  example  of  excellent  criticism  with  illummat- 
ir.g  notes  on  other  composers.    "Brahms's  Orchestral  Works"  is  by  E. 
Markham  Lee,  who  discusses  at  once  the  serenades  in  D  and  in  A,  tlio 
'  \ariations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn,  the  Academic  and  the  Tragic  in  overtures, 
tlie  violin  concerto.    There  will  be  an  account  of  the  symphonies  in  a 
luter  volume.    And  for  those  who  are  still  interested  in  "Elijah"  therei 
is  Thomas  Armstrong's  story  of  the  first  performance  and  his  analysis 
cf  the  oratorio. 


Percy  Scholes's  three  books  of  "Great  Musicians."  a  course  in  apprecia- 
tion for  young  readers,  dedicated  to  "the  boys  and  girls  of  America," 
copiously  illustrated,  with  chapters  on  counterpoint,  fugue,  sonatas  and 
.symphonies,  etc.,  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  being  clear  and  easy, 
entertaining  reading.    The  pages  about  Debussy  might  be  read  with  profit 
V\v  older  lovers  of  music,  who  could  learn  much  from  other  chapters.  If 
Mr.  Scholes  includes  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Psrry  among  the  "Great 
Musicians."  he  also  so  classifies  Chadwick  and  H.  W.  Parker,  but  he  does 
Stephen  C.  Foster  justice  by  devoting  nine  appreciative  pages  to  him.  Ac 
the  end"  is  a  little  dictionary  of  British  and  American  composers  of  our 
(^wn  times.    There  is  no  mention  of  Griffes,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  Mr. 
Scholes  is  also  the  author  of  "A  Miniature  History  of  Opera  for  the  General 
Reader  and  the  Student."    It  is  necessarily  concise,  but  Mr.  Scholes  finds 
space  to  say  that  "the  British  opera  composer,  with  no  national  or  muni- 
cipal opera  houses  to  welcome  him,  has  had  little  chance  to  learn  his 
tiade.   .   .    .   perhaps  the  British  are  not  really  an  opera-loving  people, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  matter  has  yet  been  fairly  tested  .  .  . 
However,  nobody  can  rob  Britain  of  the  wit  and  melody  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  and  there  is  consolation  in  that." 

"cou  .saw  it  an°3^ pictured  it,  is  indeed  ' 
"fascinating";   so  was  Mr.  De  Cou's 
story.  ■  .  I 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  the  sub- 
ject will  be  "South  Sea  Wonderland." 
from  Honolulu,  Samoa  and  Fiji  to  New 
Zealand,  Ta-smania.  Australia,  South 
Africa,  not  forgetting  Australia,  New 
Guinea  and  Zanzibar.  P.  H. 


BRANSON  DE  COU 

Branson  De  Gov.  showed  the  first  of 
tiiree  "Dream  Pictures"  in  Symphony 
hall  yesterday  r.lternoon.  There  wa.s  a 
Urge,  deeply  iriere.sted  and  applausive 
audience.  The  subject  was  "Fascinating 
Egypt." 

Before  the  showing  of  the  pictures 
Mr  De  Cou  gave  an  account  of  early 
Egs'pt  as  an  introduction.  His  talk 
wa.s  entertaining  without  being  flippant, 
stifficiently  lea''!;-.ed.  at  times  humorous 
without  being  silly — take  for  example 
his  comments  on  the  egotism  of  Rame- 
se.s  II,  an  egotism  as  colossal  as  his 
stntues. 

First  of  all  the  audience  visited  Cairo, 
went  in  the  streets,  visited  the  bazaars 
and  a  few  of  the  mosques.  There  was 
appropriate  mu.'^ic  foi-  some  of  the  pic- 
tures, native  s/mg.s.  and  instrumental 
piece.';.  The  Muezzin  s  call  from  an  ex- 
Qvisite  minaret,  an  oriental  piano  piece 
by  Cyril  Scott,  etc.  Po.ssible  tourists 
were  'warned  against  the  countless  beg- 
gars, guide,";,  camel  men.  and  were  al.so 
warned  against  the  myriads  of  llie.s  at 
Luxor— these  l-,:es.  fortunately  for  the 
tourist,  sleep  at  night.  The  tragic  story 
of  the  Mamel\-.KCS  was  told.  Boys  were 
.seen  ccmmictins  the  Koran  to  memory. 
The  Oriental's  creed  concerning  work 
and  "the  dignity  of  labor"— put  off  for 
tomorrow  what  should  be  done  today; 
work  as  little  a.s  possible;  the  women 
of  Cairo,  ea-sily  divorced — perhaps  the 
veil  favors  them,  yet  the  half-veiled 
v;cmart  snown  was  an  alluring  creature; 
the  curious  Nilometer— all  these  de- 
.■^cviptions  were  followed  by  the  inevit- 
able visit  to  the  great  pjTamid  and  the 
Sphinx.  Mr.  De  Cou  recounted  the 
theories  concerrung  the  building  of  the 
gigantic  -works,  pyramids,  obelisks,  tem- 
ples. He  also  -.ivanced  the  theory  that 
Cheops  was  probably  not  so  cruel  with 
.'Jijtv'is  as  soni'-  have  thought.  As  the 
psrsmid  was  >)i'ilt  when  the  land  was 
i.iimdated  and  men  had  no  work,  why 
i  '  consider  Cheops  a  humanitarian 
tjy  using  the  slaves,  saw  that  they 
!       had  food. 

He  believes  that  the  Sphinx  was  more 
imposing  ir  its  mystery  when  its  feet 
vtre  covered  with  sand  and  its  "inscru- 
table" Wee  wa.s  not  so  battered  as  it  is 
i?dav.  One  delightful  feature  of  his 
lectures  is  that  he  does  not  give  his 
iiearers  the  con- "ntional  remarks  off 
guide  book.s;  he  thmks  for  himself;  he 
■ces  things  with  his  own  eyes.  Luxor, 
Krfnak  as  it  probably  was  and  is  to-' 
,'ay  ;he  colossi  of  Memnon,  the  tombs,' 
i;-  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  the  island  of 
Philae,  Assuan  and  Abu  Simbel  w'ere. 

-  n.    An  ingf.nious  theory  about  the, 

:<-r  in  which  a  great  obelisk  could^ 
'cted  by  the  ancients  was  brought 
.  ard. 

It  perhaps  surprised  some  hearing 
\rr,  De  Cou'.^  talk  about  Tut-ankh- 

-  n;  how  in  life  he  did  not  amount 

ich;  how  the  di.scover3'  of  bis  un- 
fd  toinb  gives  him  an  unwar- 
d  importP  ';ce. 

.    pictures   were    all  Interesting; 

 were  C'-atitiful  as  the  one  showing 

■aj-.n-set  on  th-  Nile.   Egypt,  as  Mr.  De 


VICENTE  ES€UDERO 

The  Spanish  gipsy  dancer  Vicente 
Escudero  made  a  second  appearance  at 
Symphony  hall  las"  night.  He  was  again 
assisted  bv  his  fellow-dancers  Carmita 
and  Carmela  and  by  music  provided  by 
the  pianist  A.  Guridas  and  the  guitar- 
rlst  Luis  Mayoral.  The  following  was 
the  program  of  dances:  Carmela,  Val- 
enciana  (Romero) ;  E.scudero  and  Car- 
mita, Cordoba.  (Albeniz) ;  Escudero,  Za- 
pateado  (Flamenco);  Carmita,  _  Asturi- 
ana  (Romero;;  Escudero,  Carmita,  and 
Carmela,  Variations  tmusic  of  the  18th 
century  with  accompaniment  of  iron, 
silver  and  aluminum  ca.stanets) ;  Escu- 
dero, Carmita,  and  Carmela,  Jota  de 
Navarra  (new)  (Granados);  Carmela, 
Alegria.s  (gipsy  dance) ;  Escudero,  Far- 
ruca  (gipsy  dance) ;  Escudero  and  Car- 
mita, Granada  (Albeni?,) ;  Cannita, 
Sevilla  (Albeniz);  Escudero  anti  Car- 
mita, Danse  rie  la  frayeur  from  L' Amour 
sorcier  (De  Falla) ;  Escudero,  Canse  du 
meunier  (new)  from  Le  Tricorne  (De 
Falla);  Carmita,  Tango.  Tango  (gip-sy 
dance) ;  Escudero,  Rhythms  (without 
music);  Cannita  and  Carmela,  Sevil- 
lanas  (popular  dflnce  of  Seville) ;  Es- 
cudero, Carmita  4nd  Carmela,  Garrotin 
(gipsy  dance  of  Sacro  Monte,  Granada) . 

The  audience,  though  not  large,''  was 
cordially  appreciative;  but  naturally  its 
appreciation  was  expressed  in  the  con- 
ventional manner,  by  attentive  silence 
dm'ing  the  dance,  applause  after  it— 
the  very  reverse  ol  the  traditionalSpan- 
ish  dance  audience,  which  by  its  rhyth- 
mic shouts  and  clapping  and  stamping 
both  inspires  and  reflects  the  moods 
and  rhythms  of  the  dancer,  and  by  it;s 
silence  after  the  dance  is  over  empha- 
sises its  role  of  active  participation.  Al- 
though Escudero  has  been  long  enoug'n 
in  contact  with  polite  audiences  to  have 
gi'own  accustomed  to  them,  yet  there 
were  moments,  last  night,  when  he 
seemed  to  miss  the  Inciting  clamor  of 
the  other  kind — moments  relatively  li.st- 
less  when  mood  and  muscle  lost  their 
characteristic  tautn^s  and  attention 
flagged,  and  an  impression  of  monotony 
was  born. 

These  were  momentary,  perhaps  im- 
agined, lapses  from  the  high  level  of 
au  art  both  ptaigently  native  and  allur- 
ingly personal.  The  obsessive  intensity 
with  which  the  srinsy  performs  the  tra- 


.■iummate  grace  ana  . 
technique  and  comni.uiu  vt.  i.  ■  : 
Once  again  there  were  dances  in  whicli 
he  appeared  alone,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  guitar  or  piano;  again  there 
was  the  extraordinary  dance  of  rhythms 
performed  in  turn  with  every  part  of 
the  body,  to  no  music  but  that  of  tap- 
ping heels  and  toes,  of  snapping  flngei-s 
and  fingernails,  and  finally  (in  an  en- 
core) of  rhythmic  sounds  made  on  the 
seat  and  back  oi  a  chair.  There  were 
dances  shared  with  the  admirable  Car- 
mita or  with  both  Carmita  and  the 
less  mercurial,  more  sinous  Carmela — 
dances  of  mimed  and  formalized,  wooing 
for  the  most  part,  often  with  a  humor- 
ous turn,  often  richly  and  amusingly 
commented  by  the  eloquent  castanets. 
There  seemed  often  a  capricious  cle- 
ment of  improvisation  in  his  dances — 
so  different  from  the  prevailingly  ari.';- 
tocratic  and  courtly  dances  of  the  ex- 
quisite Argentina.  The  skin-tight  cns- 
tumes  that  set  oflf  Escudero's  litho 
form,  the  more  ample  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  were  effective  in  their  boldly 
contra.sted  color  schemes. 
There  was  much  applause  and  some 
;  repetitions  of  numbers.  S.  S. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT 
Ernest  Schelling  gave  his  third  con- 
'>  cert  of  this  season  for  young  people 
at  Jordan  hall  on  Saturday  morning, 
j  ^e  W'as  assisted  by  the  Gordon  string 
'  quartet   (.Jacques  Gordon,  first  violin; 
Ralph  Silverman,  second  violin;  Paul 
Robyn,  viola;  Naoum  Bonditzky,  'cello). 
The  intimacy  with  'which  Mr.  Schell- 
ing conducts  these  concerts  undoubtely 
goes  far  in  quickening  the  interests  of 
hLs  young  audience.    The  informality 
of  his  procedure,  however,  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  seriousness  with  -^^'hich 
he  and  his  listeners  regard  these  musi- 
cal  events:    on  the  contrary,   it  ap- 
parently adds  to  a  mutual  friendliness 
and  aids  in  holding  the  attention  of 
even    the    smallest    members   of  his 
audience. 

Without  ceremony.  Mr.  Schelling  first 
introduced  the  members  of  the  Gordon 
string  quartet,  who  proceeded  to  play 
.  the    first   movement    of  Schumann's 

j  piano  quintet,  Haydn's  adagio  and ; 
menuctto  from  his  quartet,  Op.  77,  No. 
1.  and  Mr.  Schelling's  own  Berceuse 
and  Tarantella,  for  string  quartet.  Be- 
fore the  playing  of  Haydn's  quartet, 
Mr.  Schelling  told  of  the  development 
of  chamber  music,  from  its  early  pre- 
cursors in  the  days  of  chivalry  when 
groups  of  players  announced  with  music 
the  opening  of  festive  occasions  or  ac- 
companied warriors  to  the  battlefield, 
to  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  when 

,  chamber  music  assumeU  its  aristocratic 
position  in  the  courts  of  Fi-ance.  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  England.  To  the 
amusement  of  his  listeners,  Mr.  Schell- 
ing showed  lantern  slides  of  quaint  old 
prints  and  paintings  to  illustrate  the 
variou,<!  stages  which  this  form  of 
music  has  passed  through. 

Most  stirring  t»  the  lively  ima.gina- 
tions  of  this  audience,  perhaps,  was  the 
pictorial  "Carnaval  des  Animaux"  of 
Saint-Saens.  No  difficulty  was  ap- 
parent, in  identifying  the  species  of 
Saint-Saenss  musical,  zoo.  Assisting 
the  quartet  in  this  number  -were  Miss 
Lee  Palfrey  and  Miss  Dorothea  Dean 
at  the  pianos:  Manuel  Valerio,  clan- 
net;  George  Madsen.  flute,  and  Dr. 
Howard  Parshley,  double  bass. 

At  the  last  of  this  series  of  concerts 
on  March  19  the  name^  of  the  prize- 
winners will  be  announced. 

J.  H.  F. 


s  to  give  L 
•  a  d...  -i  .i-A  mention  him  m  iiLt 

I  monumental  history  of  plays,  operas 
land  concerts  in  New  York.  "Braun 
[then  made  Bj-emen  his  home,  and 
brought  out  some  of  his  operas.  He  wrote 
several  compositions  for  the  violoncello 
and  the  piano."  Then  there  wa^ 
Johannes  Braun  of  Cassel  born  in  17.58 
He  was  a  violinist,  but  he  wrote  a  con- 
certo for  'Violoncello. 

Marian  Anderson,  contralto,  -will  give 
a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday 
evening,  April  ii.,  she  sang  here  in 
1929,  and.  we  believe,  in  another  year 
Born  m  Philadelphia,  she  has  given  re- 
;  citals  throughout  the  United  States  and 
has  toured  in  Europe.  Leadmg  critics  of 
New  York  have  pratsed  her  voice  and 
her  vocal  art. 
\Ve  have  received  a  note  to  the  effect 
.  that  Can  Goldmark  dedicated  his  violin 
concerto,  ■«^hich  Miss  Posselt  will  play 
next  Wednesday  evening,  to  Jacques 
Thibaud.  Tne  concerto  was  first  plaved 
in  Vienna  by  Johann  Lauterbach "  in 
1878.  Thibaud  was  born  in  1880.  Franz 
Kneisel  was  the  first  in  Bostcn  to  play, 
the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  in  1890.  It  was 
afterward  played  at  these  concerts  bv 
Cesar  Thomson  il895),  Kneisel  (1898.". 
Ohvc  Mead  (1902).  Jaques  Hoffm.i-  u 
(1906),  Francis^Macmillan  iI910). 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— .Jordan  hall.  3:15  P.  M., 
People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Thomp- 
son Stone,  conductor.  Chadwick, 
Overture  "Melpomene."  Goring 
Thomas,  two  dances  from  "Nadesh- 
da."  Massenet,  II  est  doux  from 
"Herodiade."  Bizet,  suite,  "L'Arle- 
sienne."  Liszt,  piano  concerto,  E  flat, 
No.  1.  Berlioz.  Hungarian  March. 
Marguerite  Porter,  soprano;  Ethel 
Hutchinson,  pianist. 

Symphony  hall,  8  P.  M..  The  Mc- 
Govern  brothers. 

Boston  Public  Library.  8  P.  M., 
Laura  Huxtable  Porter:  "Drama, 
Poetry  and  Music  of  Legend  and 
Myth." 

Old  South  Meetuig  House.  3:15 
P.  M.  "Gilbert  and  Sullivan."  Dr. 
Archibald  T.  Davison,  with  music 
illustrations  by  students  of  Harvai'd 
and  Radcliffe  Colleges. 

Ford  hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Malco';r. 
Holmes,  violinist;  Howard  Abell.  ac- 
companist. 
TUESDAY— Symphony  hall.  3  P.  M , 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzkv.  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

WEDNESDAY— Hotel  Statler,  li  A.  T\i , 
Tito  Schipa.  tenor;  Frederick  Lor.s:- 
accompanist.  See  special  nutiie. 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Kucn  tra- 
sell,  violinist;  Gladys  Posselt,  accom- 
panist. Dcsplanes-Nachez.  Intrada. 
Haydn-Burmester.  Caprlccietto.  Vival- 
di-Krcisler,  Anc'ance  from  Concerto 
in  C  major. -  Tartini-Kreisler.  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Corelli.  Gold- 
mark.  Concerto,  A  minor.  Sulk.  Love 
Song.  Ries,  La  Capricciosa.  Fibich- 
Kubelik,  Poem.  Rachmaninoff.  Hun- 
garianp  Daiioc.  Sarasate,  Introduc- 
tion and  Tarantelle. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.  Fay 
Ferguson,  pianist. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  repe- 
tition cf  Friday  s  SyniphjHiy  concert. 
>r.  Kous 


ditional  dancp,-;  of  Spain,  the  character- 
istic accent  of  aggressive  arrogance  that 
marks  the  role  of  the  male  Spanish 
dancer,  leavened  by  a  taste  ror  humor- 
ous and  ironical  anti-climax  that  is  no 
Ie.ss  characteristically  Spanish— these 
fascinating  qualities  manifested  them- 
selves vividly  through  Escudero's  ex- 
pressive face  and  body,  through  h's  .:on- 


CONCERT  NOTES 

Miss  Posselt  at  her  concert  next. 
Wednesday  night  will  play  a  piece  by 
Desplanes  arranged  by  Tivadar  Nachczj 
Little  is  known  about  Jean  Antoincj 
Plant,  who  called  himself  Desplanes.  Ho 
was  born  at  Naples  toward  the  end  o!! 
the  17th  centui-y.  He  went  to  Fi-ancG 
in  1704  and  was  favored  by  the  Conua 
de  Toulouse.  His  sonatas  for  the  violin  ; 
were  published  in  Paris.  It  is  said  tha^  ; 
Desplanes,  having  returned  to  Italy,  anrj 
making  Venice  his  home,  was  charged 
with  forgery  and  punished  by  having^ 
a  hand  cut 'off.  Nachez.  bom  at  Buda-! 
pest  in  1859,  made  London  his  homq 
after  his  studies  with  Sabatil,  Joachun 
and  Leonard.  He  visited  Boston  in  No- 
vember. 1895.  He  was  a  showy  violinist^ 
with  a  noteworthy  technic.  He  wrote  ai 
violin  concerto,  gypsy  dances,  a  polo- 
naise and  edited  compositions  by  Vivaldi 
and  other.*;,  , 

A  violoncello  concerto  by  Braun  wiu^ 
be  played  at  the  concert  of  the  Fierianj 
Sodality  in  Paine  hall.  Cambridge,  nextj 
Tuesday  night.  There  hrve  been  many- 
musicians  by  the  name  of  Braun.  Dan-, 
iel  Braun  was  a  violoncellist  of  the  18th 
century,  b.^  was  Joseph,  who  led  a 
more  adventurous  life.  Born  in  1787  at 
Ratisbon.  he  conducted  opera  at  various 
,  German  towns,  and  brought  out  three 
I  of  his  own  at  Koenigsberg.  It  was  in 
1826  that  he  made  himself  known  as  a 
■  violoncellist  at  Berlin,  He  was  called 
'  to  Philadelphia  to  conduct  opera.  His 
wife,  a  singer,  accompanied  him.  This 
is  the  story  as  told  by  Fetis.  but  Arm- 
strong in  his  history  of  the  opera  in 
Philadelphia  does  not  mention  Braun 
or  his  wife.  Fetis  adds:  "The  ignorance 
of  the  Americans  at  that  time  with  re- 
gard to  music  ga\'e  Braun  the  desire  to 
leave  the  country.  In  1828  he  resigned 
his  position,  visited  New  York,  Balti- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

May  one  voice  raise  its  protest  against  u 
the  poor  opinion  of  Shaw's  "Too  True! 
to  Be  Good,"  which  found  expression  in, 
the  Rover  as  well  as  in  Philip  Hale  s 
report  of  the  play  in  The  Herald  of 
Tuesday  (March  1)  last.  Not  that  one 
may  blame  the  Rover;  we  want  hi^ 
fleeting  personal  reactions. 

But  Mr.  Hale  ought  not  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  a  play  mereb'  oe- 
cause  it  is  modern  (of  the  Pirandello 
type)  without  action,  in  quite  the  same 
fashion  as  modern  music  is  without 
melody.  ^i.  , 

He  objects  to  the  much  talk  of  the  pla\ 
—but  this  is  a  talky  play  and  so  what 
we  damn  it  for  would  not  be  its  talki- 
ness  but  only  the  ineptness  or  dulne.^s 
(far  -worse)  of  the  talk  it  contains.  And. 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  this  play  is 
far  and  away  better  than  "The  Apple- 
Cart"  because  it  discusses  with  such 
incisiveness  and  dogged  reiteration  cer- 
tain underlying  moral  problems  whicn 
come  much  closer  home  to  every  man 
than  mere  observations  on  politics  ("The 
Apple  Cart")  ever  can.    The  audience 
of  Wednesday  afternoon  was  thorough- 
ly absorbed  and  delighted,  if  I  am  any 
jud^e  by  the  sheer  strength  of  thought - 
fubiess  cropping  out— especially  in  the 
last  two  acts.    Once  for  all.  the  first  act 
is  not  the  best,  but  a  mere  liher-m  or 
else  a  playful  riding  of  a  hobby-hoise 
The  bones  and  blood  and  vital  element.^ 
only  begin  with  the  second  act. 
n     People  were  amused,  as  Mr.  Hale  sa>  ?, 
by  Miss  Lillie  who  did  her  part  ex- 
"cellently.  but  «nay  I  inform  him  that 
there  was  a  ripple  of  real  applause  (on 
Wednesdav  afternoon)  at  the  end  of  the 
atheist  father's,' long  tirade,  because  of. 
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all.  I  object  to  Mr.  Hale's  vc- 
1  the  talk  was  stlU  going  on  at 
k— the  Implication  being  that 
>  bored  with  thoughts  he  could 
-  that  he  left  before  the  per- 
was  over.    He  owed  it  to  the 
it  to  stay  through.  Anyway, 
in  I  Ills  particular  case,  he  missed,  by 
,his  premature  departure,  the  climax  of 
the  plav— that  epilogue  In  which  after 
attacking  everything  (in  the  three  ao^s 
preceding)    the  dramatist   utters  his 
longing  nevertheless  for  positives,  for 
"a  message." 

This  was  a  revelation  of  Shaws  basal 
humilitv  and  fundamental  aspiringness, 
.which  widely  separates  him  from  a  Sin- 
clair Ijcwis  and  our  American  type  of 
.fault-finders  generally:  it  was  for  me 
I  the  high-point  of  the  whole,  and  1 
I  judge  it  was  for  most  of  the  audience, 
,for  there  was  less  of  the  hustling  for 
the  door  than  usually  accompanies  such 
obviously  final  speeches,  on  the  stage. 

In  short,  I  find  this  play  takes  up  the 
matter  of  morals  and  social  customs  and 
relativity  and  war.  with  sincerity  and 
deep  religious  feeling:  It  has  far  less 
groping  and  irrelevance  than  "The 
(  Apple  Cart "  ( to  say  nothing  of  tlie  more 
Interesting  .subect).  It  reminds  me,  may 
I  add,  of  "St.  Joan"  more  than  any  re- 
cent plav  has  done,  and  it  has  this 
added  value  that  it  is  delightfully  up 
to  date.  ■  REV.  J.  E.  LeBOSQUET.  ■ 
Fall  River,  March  3. 

r  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Hale,  it  should  bp 
said  that  his,  general  criticism  of  the 
play  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
critics  and  several  of  The  Herald  staff 
who  have  seen  it.  Mr.  Hale's  departure 
before  the  final  harangue  was  due  to 
I  the  necessity  of  "catching"  the  first 
edition.— Ed.] 


REPLYING  TO  THE  ROVEE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  Rover  has  upset  me.  The  com- 
bination of  Philip  Hale  and  the  Rover 
is  altogether  too  devastating.  Your 
dramatic  critic  might  be  ignored  occa- 
sionally because  he  is  an  expert  and  I 
am  a  layman,  but  when  the  Rove:  joini 
him  in  criticising  Bernard  Shaw's  "Toq 
True  to  Be  Good" — even  to  the  extent 
cf  using  pract'cally  the  same  expression 
(without  collaboration,  I'm  suie) — then 
it  is  high  time  to  sit'iip  and  take  noticed 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that 
I  am  an  Englishman  and  have  the  ter- 
rible feeling  that  perhaps  I  am  the  very 
Englishman  who  sat  immediately  behind 
the  Rover  last  night.  I  know  a  most 
intelligent  and  handsome  American  sat 
immediately  in  front  of  me.  And  what 
more — I  certainly  made  several  audi- 
romments.  But  was  I  garrulous  and 
I  say  "There's  a  witty  one,  what?" 


of  his  pui)i>r 

dulge  too  he.i  .  lly   in    .  .i:  i;.l;    ,il  .  'I 

tions  no  lonRcr  sarni.saiKi .  but   lie  l.s  i 
fundamentally  honest,  and  he  is  always 
good  fun.    And  he  is  a  superb  crafts-  [ 
man.  A  BRITISHER.  I 

[Inasmuch  as  the  unidentified  writer  ] 
of  the  above  note  seems  to  have  sat 
near  the  Rover  and  to  be  the  Eng- 
li.shman  referred  to,  wc  are  waiving  the 
rule  which  provides  that  anonymous 
communications  shall  not  be  published 
I  in  this  department.— Ed. 1 

A  VIOLENT  COMMENT 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

May  I  say  a  word  of  the  recent  world 
premiere  of  the  Shaw  play  at  the  Colo- 
nial?   I  have  attended  numerous  per-  , 
formances  over  the  world  and  have  seen  I 
as  many  enthusiastic  audiences,  but,  like  ' 
the  "Rover,"  I,  too,  wondered  what  it 
was  all  about. 

That  celebrated  comedienne.  Miss 
Lillie,  made  a  weak  attempt  out  of  her 
groove,  and  once  more  we  were  ob'iged 
to  await  her  customary  "the  h  .  -  •  I 
will,"  her  favorite  use  of  the  Maker's 
name  often,  to  get  a  laugh.  Is  this 
called  wit? 

I  have  never  heard  more  vulgarity  on 
any  stage;  in  one  case,  I  am  surprised 
the  show  is  not  censored.  Must  this  be  | 
called  "talent,"  the  language  of  drunk- 
ards and  morons?  A  so-called  "carriage' 
audience  greeted  the  actors  and  made  a 
fuss  over  them.  The  show  has  no  stnic- 
ture — a  lot  of  hash.  No  wonder  the 
younger  generation  are  groping  for  the 
right,  when,  attending  such  a  show,  are 
the  "best  people,"  or  the  ones  who  cur- 
ing these  times  of  unemployment,  can 
afford,  to  look  for  and  applaud  such 
rubbish.  ,.  ^ , 

The  guild  should  "try  their  durt  on 
some  other  city.  Hundreds  in  tnat 
audience  disapproved  of  the  same  ner- 
formance  that  "dressed-up  Boston.  '  out 
for  the  evening,  would  call  entertain- 
ment. G.  R.  BEST. 
Boston.  March  3.  —   


iqiws."    in  anaii'uiii  Tcne 
,,  ,,  uiii    contain  Tchaikovsky's 

"Pnthotic"  symphony  (No.  6  In  B 
minor)  and  Wagner's  •Meistcrslnger" 
overture.  S.  S. 


Tlyat  is  the  question.  If  I  did,  I  swear 
on  solemn  oath  I  will  never  use  that 
expression  again.  It  looks  too  awful  in 
print.  Perhaps  in  future  I  will  treat 
mysei:  to  "By  Joe"  and  follow  the  lead 
of  our  German  friend  of  radio  fame. 

But   what  is  the  point  of  all  this? 
Merely  that  I  wish  to  express  the  point 
of  view  of  "the  other  side."    I  enjoyed  , 
the  play.    I  thought  it  was  good.   I  am  ' 
convinced  Beatrice  Lillie  played  in  a 
most  appropriate  part.    She  said  just ; 
enough.    If  she  had  said  more  I  should  ; 
have  liked  her  less.    When  she  wasn't ' 
talking,  she  made   a   most    attractive  ' 
background.    Hugh  Sinclair  and  Ernest , 
Cossart  were  brilliant.    Minna  Phillips  f 
acted  "most  convincingly"  as  the  Elder-  . 
ly  Lady.    Ad  nauseam. 

Now  in  spite  of  philosophic  difficulties, 
tor  ordinary  you  and  me,  the  whole  is 
the  sum  of  its  individual  and  com-  • 
ponent  parts.    If.  therefore,  each  did 
so  well,  then  there  must  have  been  some  ! 
real  meat  supplied  by  Shaw.  ' 

"Too  True  to  Be  Good"  may  not  be  ; 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  I  do  declare  it 
should  at  least  be  called  good  and 
much  better  than  "The  Apple  Cart." 
Some  of  the  spjeeches  might  be  cut  down 
with  advantage — but  tnat  has  been  said 
of  every  play  Shaw  has  written.  I 
made  that  criticism  myself  last  night, 
immediately  after  we  left  the  theatre, 
and  long  before  I  experienced  the 
freezing  blasts  of  your  two  articles  in 
this  morning's  edition. 

I  maintain  the  bedroom  scene  with 
Beatrice  Lillie  leading  was  great  fun, ' 
and  the  play  between  the  colonel  and 
the  private,  the  best  of  its  kind  ever 
done.  I  believe  the  "Abode  of  Love" 
.scene  will  stand  many,  many  repetitions 
and  I  am  certain  the  valedictory  address 
of  the  burglar-preacher  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  (though  I  hope  they  will  remove 
the  step  which  I  thought  was  going  to 
upset  the  graceful  exit  of  the  young 
man). 

Now,  after  all,  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr. 
Rover,  there  are  not  so  many  plays 
which  will  stand  any  clo.sed  micro- 
scopical examination.  At  least,  there 
were  four  first  class  "incidents,"  occu- 
pying nearly  half  the  time  the  whole 
play  took  to  present.  In  fact,  I  would 
go  further  and  say  the  play  is  worth 
while  for  the  sake  of  the  last  speech  of 
the  preacher. 

Let  us  not  be  accused  of  smashing 
our  idols  with  such  indecorous  haste. 
Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  intellectual  parri- 
cide. Bernard  Shaw  may  be  a  mounte- 
bank, a.^;  a  playwright  may  make  some 
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PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

At  the  People's  Symphony  orches- 
tra's ninth  concert,  which  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall,  the 
following  program  was  ofiered:  Chad- 
wick,  Overture  "Melpomene";  Gormg 
Thomas,  Two  Dances  from  "Nadeshda"; 
Massenet,  Aria  "II  est  doux,  il  est  bon' 
from  Herodiade;  Bizet,  "L'Arlesienne 
Suite  No.  1  (Prelude,  Minuet,  Adagi- 
etto.  Carillon);  Liszt,  concerto  No.  1 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  E  flat; 
Berlioz,  Hungarian  March  from  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust."  The-  assisting 
soloists  were  Marguerite  Porter,  so- 
prano, and  Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist. 
Thompson  Stone  conducted. 

Chadwick's  "Melpomene"  overture — 
an  independent  piece,  not  the  prelude 
to  a  tragic  opera  as  might  be  supposed 
— was  written  in  1886.  In  the  same  year 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"— then  21  years 
old — received  its  first  American  per- 
formance, at  the  Metropolitan.  Chad- 
wick's overture  shows  vividly  the  effect 
that  Wagner's  tragic  masterpiece  had 
produced  upon  the  active  and  impres- 
sionable young  composers  of  that  day. 
The  brooding  opening  of  the  piece  re- 
flects faithfully  the  "Tristan"  prelude, 
in  mood  and  manner,  in  harmonies  and 
orchestration,  in  its  brooding  silences 
deepened  by  the  almost  inaudible  mut- 
ter of  tympani.  But  In  the  develop- 
ment section  the  resemblance  vanishes. 
There  Chadwick  follows  the  good  old 
mechanical  formulas,  mixed  with  not 
a  little  bombast.  Yet  the  overture  as 
a  whole  is  impressive  in  sound.  The 
composer  knew  his  orchestra  and  wrote 
for  it  with  a  rich  sonority  and  sureness 
of  touch  worthy  of  a  more  fertile  and 
original  Invention.  The  performance 
was  a  good  one,  dramatically  effective, 
well-balanced,  and  expressive. 

But  Mr.  Stone  and  his  orchestra  de- 
served far  less  commendation  for  their 
heavy  and  ragged  accompaniment  to 
Miss'  Porter's  singing  of  the  "Hero- 
diade" air.  At  best,  it  would  have  taken 
exceptionally  delicate  and  sympathetic 
playing  to  avoid  overpowering  this  so- 
prano's light  though  pleasing  voice.  To 
do  justice  to  "II  est  doux,  il  est  bon" 
a  larger,  warmer,  end  more  expansive 
voice  and  style  are  needed  than  Miss 
Porter  provided.  But  her  singing  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  her  audience,  who 
recalled  her  several  times. 

Of  Liszt's  brilliant  and  mellifluous 
E  flat  concerto  Miss  Hutchinson  gave 
a  fluent,  competent  reading.  It  was 
hardly  a  performance  of  the  sort, 
dazzUngly  brilliant,  over-powering  by 
reason  of  Its  verve,  to  which  virtuosi 
have  accustomed  us,  y^t  it  sparkled 
very  pleasantly  and  gracefully,  and  sus- 
tained a  neat  and  dancing  rhythm.  Miss 
Hutchinson  was  applauded  very  cor- 
dially and  persistently. 

The  pseudo-oriental  dances  from 
Goring  Thomas's  "Nadeshda,"  highly 
unimportant  music,  and  the  BiKt 
"Arlesienne"  suite  both  gave  evident 
pleasure.  Berlioz's  Rakoczy  march,  vig- 
orously, even  exuberantly  performed, 
brought  a  joyous  end  to  the  proceed- 
ings. 

At  the  next  concert,  March  20,  Felix 
Fox  will  be  soloist  in  Franck's  "Varia- 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON  | 
"Three  Wise  Girls"  ( 

A  ncrpen  coracdT  adRplert  frnm  a  story  b.v 
wi'T-.^n  rMliVoiv  directed  Kv  William  Beau- 
'  "  nd   rreiVntpd   by   CoMnib,*  Plctijres 

rll^'^BAn  er'"*  "*V   Jo^" 

tiiVllariv ".   >Iar<;n  Harris 

The  presence  of  the  rotund,  genial 
master  of  jazaz,  Paul  -Whiteman,  with 
his  famous  orchestra,  on  the  stage  of 
the  Keith-Boston  Theatre  is  enough  to 
submerge  any  picture,  no  matter  how 
good  it  might  be.    "Three  Wise  Girls," 
I  however,  is  nothing  but  an  Innocuous 
little  comedy  drama,  filled  with  familiar 
I  situatiqps  and  going  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Jean  Harlow,  out  of  the  afore- 
mentioned trio.  Is  a  model  of  purity, 
while  Mae  Clarke  pursues  the  primrose  i 
path.    Somehow,  it  Is  pretty  hard  to  j 
believe,  silly  and  banal,  despite  the  ef-  I 
forts  of  Marie  Prevost  and  Andy  Devine  | 
to  supply  a  bit  of  comedy.    Miss  Pre-  < 
i|  vost,  by  the  way,  has  been  allowed  to  ,, 
i  ruin  her  figure  to  an  alarming  degree,  i 
and  in  every  role  she  has  played  for 
the  last  six  months  she  has  done  noth- 
ing but  eat  and  eat  and  eat.    Even  | 
though  she  doesn't  care  to  be  a  trans-  , 
parent  wraith,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  j 

a  happy  medium.  J   ■   ,  ,  

Cassie  Barnes,  tired  of  soda-jerking,  1 
comes  to  the  big  city  after  receiving  en-  , 
thusiastic  letters  from  Gladys  Kane,  i 
v-ho  had  preceded  her  thither.  Once  ar-  | 
rived,  she  discovers,  spite  of  her  country 
( virtue  and  unfashionable  attire,  that 
life  is  anything  but  a  bowl  of  cherries.  , 
1  Gladys,  living  under  the  protection  of ; 
a  married  man,  Arthur  Phelps,  is  most  i 
I  unhappy,  while  she  herself  finds  fight- 
!  ing  off  unwelcome  attention  the  least  | 
I  of  her  worries.    Soon  she  meets  and 
j  falls  in  love  with  Jerry  Dexter,  only  to 
cold  shoulder  him  when  she  finds  he 
is  also  provided  with  a  wife.  There 
are  all  manner  of  hysterical  scenes  un- 
til Cassie,  about  to  give  up  her  scru- 
ples and  go  to  Jerry,  is  dissuaded  by 
the  suicide  of  Gladys  when  deserted 
by  Phelps.    She  returns  to  her  home 
town  and  Jerry  follows  her  with  news 
of  his  wife's  suit  for  divorce. 

For  the  most  part,  the  acting  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  play.  Mae  Clarke  is  at 
least  sincere  as  the  repentant  Gladys, 
but  her  lines  are  tiresomely  senten- 
tious. Jean  Harlow  tries  hard  but  fails 
to  satisfy  the  conception  of  an  unso- 
phisticated country  girl.  Walter  Byron 
and  Jameson  Thomas  are  conventional 
men  about  town.  Andy  Devine,  in  a 
small  bit.  is  likable  and  amusing. 

Mr.  'Whiteman  and  his  orchestra, 
heading  the  vaudeville  'program,  offer 
a  number  of  semi-classical  and  popu- 
lar musical  numbers.  E.  L.H. 


It-n.sf,  n'f  nlT  lii  tietectlvc.  lie 
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crcd  let  lirr.  G.i.~iou  (U;  ^     "V 'ii','  J,,, 
arch-plottcr,  remains  In  tlio  ••^tory,  out 
Raoul,  the  fraudulent        fin.--,  not  np- 
pear.  It  Is  the  C 
whose  dubious  parr 

eran  his  hold  on    '  , 

Coa  learns  the  f;iniily's  -secrets,  clears 
the  innocent  Prosper  Bertomy,  the 
young  bank  clerk  in  lovo  with  Madeleine, 
restores  loot  stolen  from  the  banks 
.safe  and  engineers  the  destruction  oi 
be  Clameran,  his  accomplice,  Lagor.s, 
and  even  of  Michelc,  the  murderer,  is 
not  fully  explained  by  the  pictured 
events.  One  must  fill  In  more  than  one 
missing  chapter  by  himself.  The  most 
exciting  passages  arc  staged  in  semi- 
darkncss,  and  thus  lose  their  dramatic 
strength.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  or  more 
of  th"  original  situations,  particularly 
that  of  the  mad  end  of  De  Clameran, 
was  not  retained. 

The  performance  is  perfunctory,  rou- 
tined. If  any  one  player  stands  oiit  It 
is  Herbert  Bunston  as  the  banker,  Fau- 
vel  He  comes  nearer  the  type  than  his 
a.s,sftciatcs.  For  the  others  It  )s  merely 
one  more  screen  melodrama,  done  in 
American  style.  W.  E.  G. 


LCKtl-C    I'lOUt  . 

Claude   < 

L'harliu  Biet-ne  '. 

Chris   

Mr.  Biveiu'   

Mrs.  Uii-ciie  .... 
Mr.  Wifc'Bius  .  .  •  ■ 
Muriel  Dcvenaiit 
Mis.  f^licrrard 


FENWAY,  MODERN,  3EACON 

"File  No.  113" 

A  Rcrpen  drama  based  on  the  novel  of  "the 
same  name  b.v  Emile^  Gabonau:  d'je<',tffl  by 
Chester  Franklin  and  presented  by  Warner 
Brothers   and   the  Allied   Pictures  Corpora- 

^^?Sertom..^■•■;.•.■Wi.^f^S^oU.^ 

Madeleine  'lie  -bert  BuhEton 

Fanvpl    Rov  D'Avf-y 

De  Clameran   •  Trvinit  Baoon 

Lf'^O"   ;. Harry  Cordin? 

j?,'(;^^l^v::;;:;;:::;::::::-€rauio«i  Kent 

Evidently  M.  Gaboriau  is  one  of  th<^e 
novelists  whose  works  cannot  be  cori- 
densed  for  screen  purposes  They  mu.C 
be  revisrti  entirely.  I"  '  ^^^^  113  the 
process  of  abridgment  has  been  rev  o 
mtionai-v  in  effect.  Quite  the  entire  orig- 
inal of  intricate  plot  has  been  <tecard^ 
ed,  a  simpler  one  substituted.  Of  dis 
tinctive  atmosphere  there  is  absolutely 
nnnp  "Pile  113'  has  become  just  an 
oXary  melotomT  really  without  a 
cTrtainly  without  resemblance 
to  its  parent.  Those  who  Ijave  read 
their  Gaboriau  may  recall  that  Mme- 
Fat^vel,  wife  of  a  Paris  banker  rot  only 

^came  the  victim  of  ola<:i"^";flance 
thieves  but  was  dtjped  ^JJ^o  acceptance 
of  an  impostor  as  her  son  by  an  earner 
marriace  believed  dead.  She  was  ex- 
S^Scd  from  her  various  dilemmas  by 
the  famous  Le  Coq,  a  fat,  innocent-look- 
ng  man  who  had  the  "Pu^ation  of  bc^ 
inS  nnp  of  the  most  astvite  detecw\«> 
'  fhiXy  It  took  Gaboriau  a  long  time 
S  t'l^U  that  story,  in  lan'.^.ag6  which  t.o- 
day  seems  strangely  s^'^'^d  and  unexc  . 
ins  Yet  it  was  a  narrative  honf^iiy 
onstructed,  steadily  J-o^'-^'i^tent  and  ul- 
timately conclusive.  One  got  vet y  wen 
acquainted  with  Le  Coq  indeed. 

in  this  picture,  as  Lev/  Cody  Imper 
.senates  Wm,  he  is  simply  a  ,  weU 
dressed  m?n  -  ''^  '    ^  "  -  ■  ' 


"The  Social  Reginier" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

First  perlormance  in  rostuii  (at  tlie  "Tre-  , 
mont  Theatre)  of  -The  t^oiial  HeniBter  a 
pla.v  in  three  acts  and  five  eceneH  hy  Amta 
Lois  and  John  Emorsoii.  S<-.;nrr.y  hmU  by 
T  B.  MfDoiiald  Studios.  ProdiK'ed  at  P  ttb- 
burfh  Sept.  U'X,  1:  New  York.  Fulton 
Theatre.  Nov.  'J. 

The  east  was  as  lollowa;  nn,..io 

H  ill   Betty  Qarne 

M,    lones              WiUred  Clarke 

 •.   ....... Eliziibeth  Taylor 

■  Vh'aw  l.eiiore  TJIrie 

Unth    i'  motV  Elizabeth  JohUHlon 

KUlU  iUMoii,    cesiir  Romero 

' '  '."  '.'.'.'.'D'ouald  Stewart 

;;  Sidiiiy  BlacUnier 

H.uis  Ilaiiten 
■  "  '  .  .'.'.Oswiilil  Yorke 
'Teresa  Maxwell.Coiiover  I 
.  .Gfcort'e  Hf-niy  Trader  ' 
.'.Hilda  Heywootl  Howe 

,    .   MadeUine  Gray 

Mrs.  Vandervenl'  l :  W  -"'^'e^a^liTul! 

?I.i?,ei  AlexiT   Charles  A. , Anifle 

®e>r,,..J.^v .  .   Aiulree  Vlllars 

gX''!.ini.er;;:"::;:;-::..Wiuilred  Mu,a,u 

Wr.  .v;;.v.v.v.i;.MSS 

After  all,  people  go  to  the  theatre— 
that  Is,  the  great  majority  of  them--to 
be  amused,  not  to  learn  how  the  world 
^In  be  bettered;  and  this  "Social  Rois- 
ter" is  amusing,  as  the  large  audience 
showed  by  its  laughter  and  applause. 
The  idea  Is  an  old  one:  the  son  o/  «■ 
society  dame,  proud  of  her  'wealth 
and  position,"  falls  in  loye  with  a 
chorus  girl.  His  intentions,  to  the  grief 
of  the  mother,  are  strictly  honorable. 
Patsv  keeps  nothing  from  her  Charlie, 
ishe  tells  him  in  her  artless  way  how  she 
'fell  from  grace.  He  is  staggered  for  a 
moment;  asks  her  how  long  the  affair 
went  on?  Was  It  her  only  slip?  And 
then,  a  dead  game  sport,  he  Jorg/ves 
her,  embraces  her  and  assures  her  that 
his  mother  will  love  her.  She  attends 
a  party  at  Charlie's  home,  is  bored, 
makes  a  friend  of  the  butler,  who  gives  ^ 
her  champagne,  while  a  quartet  of 
"English  singers"  discourse  madrigals  in  ; 
the  next  room.  Mother  is  shocked  when 
she  sees  Patsy  dancing  wildly,  and  the 
.supposedly  prim  and  proper  Uncle  Jef- 
ferson— known  previously  to  the  chorus  , 
girls  as  I«Ir.  Jones— kissing  her. 

Th  Mrs.  Breene  with  the  aid  ot 
her  lawyer  plots  against  the  happiness 
of  the  young  couple.  Patsy  is  discovered 
in  a  theatre  dressing-room  rubbing  lini- 
ment on  the  chest  of  a  saxophone  play- 
er Lester  Trout,  who  will  be  paid  to 
break  the  engagement.  ChaxUe,  enter- 
inic  rages  with  jealousy  and  has  bitter 
words,  to  say.  Palsy  on  the  rebound  weds 
the  saxophone  man,  but  there  is  a 
I  speedy  divorce.  Returning  from  Europe 
i.she  is  "framed"  and  put  in  jail;  but 
good  Uncle  Jefferson  frees  her,  and  they 
iare  going  to  make  it  hot  for  the  haugh- 
ty mother,  who  tells  her  son  in  the  good 
old  traditional  manner  that  he  must 
choose  between  "that  thing"  and  his 
family,  friends  and  wealth.  For  Charlie 
has  come  back  from  Indo-China  dead 
broke,  but  Patsy  ha*,  kept  the  money 
that  .she  was  to  throw  at  the  mothei  — 
Patsy  had  Uireatened  to  tell  her  s  ory 
in  the  tabloids— and  the  final  curtain 
goes  down  with  Charlie  saying  he  can 
find  a  job;  at  any  rate  he  is  wUUng  to 
work  or  his  darling  girl. 

This  .ell-worn  plot  serves  for  the 
introduction  of  a  dialogue  that  in 
language  reminds  one  of  the  speech 
of  Bret  Harte's  man:  it  was  "painful 
and  free.  "  It  also  gives  a  plea.sing 
elimpse  c:  chorus  girls  at  home;  their 
view.s  of  life,  especfally  as  regard:  jiri- 
datory  males.  Even  more  entertalnmsc  is 
the  dramatists'  conception  of  an  eve- 
ning in  high  society,  for  while  they  <iie 
at  home  with  chorua  girls  and  give  a 
rough  and  ready  idea  of  their  chaxacters 
-their  talk  punctuated  constantly  with 
"My  God  "  and  "O  heH"-ras  satirists 
these  dramatist.s  are  not  keen.  , 

The  comedy  is  played  in  a  spirited 
manner.  The  lines  are  spoken,  not  m  a 
half-hearted  or  sly  and  snickering  man- 
ner but  right  out  in  meeting.  There  is 
no  time  lor  hints,  short  as  the  play  is,_ 


s 


there  is  no  >scapiiu:  "  ih'.ss  oi 

these  chorus  girls'  r.  ''■lif,,,?^ 
It  should  be.   But  Id  would 

undoubtedly  call  the  g"l^*,^^bandoned 
creatures  In  comparison  with  his  flocK, 
spending  their  spare  time  in  readmg  Im- 
proving books.  Stay,  one  of  «ie  g  ils  in 
■Tlie  Social  RegLster  '  boasted  of  taking 
a  course  in  psychology-probably  only 
10  acquire  fresh  means  of  attracting 
men  like  foolish  Mr.  Jones. 

Miss  tnrlc,  although  she  was  appar- 
ently suffering  from  a  severe  cold  waS 
constantly  rlvacious,  quick-witted,  a 
ioyous  person  when  lit  up,  amusmgly 
eloquent  in  her  scorn  of  the  •'upper  cir- 
cles "  rich  in  slang  and  wheezes.  Miss 
Garde  was  also  a  chorus  girl  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman 
To  the  women  fall  the  fat  lines  and 
what  situations  there  are.  Mr.  Romero 
was  sufficiently  dispicable  as  the  vil- 
lain- and  Mr.  Blackmer  gave  cau.se  for 
being  his  mother's  darling.  Mr.  Hansen 
gave  an  excellent  study  of  the  butler 
Chris  who  could  not  stand  the  "English 
Singers"  nor  his  mistress  Mrs.  Breene 
and  resented  the  fact  that  her  party 
prevented  him  from  hearmg  Beetho- 
ven's "Eroica"  symphony  led  by  Tos- 

canlnl.   

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
George  White's  "Scandals" 

Geovee  White's  ''Scii'H'^l*:'  J^'Lrf^ivHcs 
.1  rpviie  in  two  arts,  witli  book  and  l.vncs 
hT  iJw  Brown  Irv  n?  Caesar  and  Ge-oiec 
WMtf  mnlio  hy  Lew  Brow,,  and  Ray  Hf-n- 
dVi"o.;:   produced  b.v  George  White  al^  ^be 

BvVreU  Mar«Uall.^-Ruy   Bolger    O ale  0  a d^ 

Ri'iir  T.oomis  S  stcrs,  Joan  Abbott,  l-.tnci 
fAwVenf.?  Ros.«  Ma<  t,ean.  Josr.pb  Vi  jle. 
HUda  Kniarhl.  Hazel  Boflinger,  .Toanna  Allen, 
l  oU  EoiAkV^.  Dau  WaUel.v  and  Fred  Man- 

'^Those  Who  were  inclined,  before  the 
curtain  went  up,  to  question  the  soimd- 
ness  of  Mr.  'White's  judgment  in  choos- 
ing to  tenant  the  Boston  Opera  House 
with  his  richly  accoutred  revue  even 
for  eight  performances,  had  reason  to 
yield  and  to  make  obeisance  to  this 
doughty  little  showman  dm-mg  the 
swiftly  coursing  performance.  For  tne 
auditorium  was  packed  from  first-row 
orchestra  to  the  dome.  There  was  en- 
thusiasm aplenty  for  an  entertamment 
which  in  no  sector  has  been  allowed  to 
stale  or  wither.  Performance  itself  was 
;  as  earnest  and  as  fluent  as  if  the  play- 
I  ers  were  still  under  the  ceiling  of  their 
'  New  York  habitat,  the  Apollo  Theatre. 
'  And  it  Is  understood,  with  every  reason 
to  believe  the  report  true,  that  the  de- 
mand for  seats  by  a  rabid  populace  has 
already  made  ravaging  inroads  on  the 
ticket -salesmen's  racks.  "Wherefore  it 
would  seem  that,  given  sufficient  In- 
centive, theatre-goers  will  make  light  of 
Reographical  handicaps  and  get  there 
v/illy-nilly.  . 

Mr  'White  de.serves  praise  on  several 
counts.  He  ha-s.  mounted  his  revue 
sumptuously  and,  for  the  greater  part, 
intelligently.  He  has  selected  his  girls 
with  a  shrewdly  appraising  eye.  He  lias 
wisely  varied  the  talents  of  his  pnnci- 
pals-in-chief,  which  naturally  makes 
for  variety  of  entertainment.  He  has 
not  excluded  humor,  as  might  Mr.  Zieg- 
feld  but  rather  has  encouraged  it. 
Though  not  averse  to  a  salty  tag  or  a 
witticism,  bolder  than  its  brethren,  he 
las  not  countenanced  any  such  vul- 
arity  or  downright  obscenity  as  has 
marked  at  least  one  visiting  revue  this 
season  He  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
program  of  .songs  since  they  not  only 
transcend  the  ordinary  run  of  machine- 
made  melodies  but  in  one  Instance  are 
sung  with  a  virtuosity  usually  noted 
only  in  operatic  or  concert  halls.  And 
he  has  refused  to  permit  parsmiony 
to  influence  his  orchestral  balance.  Mr. 
Nieman  conducted  admirably  a  band  of 
really  eloquent  musicians.  If,  during 
the  first  act  voices  either  in  solo  or 
choral  numbers  came  forth  too  loudly 
and  with  a  pronounced  metallic  effect, 
this  annoyance  was  summarily  ended 
when  the  amplifiers,  which  had  beenj 
thought  necessarj',  as  in  New  York,  werei 
toned  down  to  a  minhnum.  Thereafter, 
things  went  better.  The  Opera  House 
has  an  Irreproachable  reputation  acous- 

To  Everett  Marshall  goes  the  l:^lm 
for  song.    His  three  numbers,  'dThe 
1"       li  Oone."J"rhat'»  Why  Eterkte^ 

terviewed  by  Miss  Colt,  mates  io\t.  <^ 
her  in  a  gondola,  with  Eugene  as  the; 
complacent  husband  plying  the  oa  , 
talk.s    caustically     about    a  certam 

St  ^ghtft  dtel  wfth'mld^ 
^i°ght,  pomays  a  Jewish  realtor  who 
far  sDitting  in  a  subway  train,  is  tiled 
or  hoSe  and  loses  his  business^ 
because  his  lawyer  would  not  peimit 
I  Him  to  pay  a  $2  fme.  .Also,  he  f  gure^ 
L£i  an  operatic  travesty  caJled  Pea^ 


nuUs,'  IS  u  CO:'.  ,i1?piu'ant.  lor  a  pedesj 
tiian's  license  ii>  lo.'il,"  and  appUei 
a  flagellant  lash  on  a  New  York  col 
umnlst,  t«  wliom  he  refers  as  Waltel 
•Windshield.  A  very  busy  evening  fp 
litUe  ■Willie. 

Then  there  is  Ray  Bolger.  whos 
legs  caiTy  him    successfully  througj 
dances  grotesque,  mocking    or  legltil 
mately  nimble.  The  Gale  Quadrupletl 
acrobatic  dancers,  sejve  also  as  mlsj 
tresses  of  ceremonies.  Joan  Abbott  sina 
the  famous  "Bowl  of  Cherries"  auL 
"Here    It    Is,"    with   evident  whole- 
hearted enjoyment.   Miss  Colt  does  her 
allotted  bits  confidently,  and  in  white 
face,  and  a  plump  little  girl  named  Bar 
bara  Blair  introduces  something  new 
in  soubrette  technique.    Remains  only 
Rudy  Vallee,  iS  croon  "This   Ls  the 
Missus"  and  "My  Song"  to  the  evident 
delight  of  his  feminine  idolaters.  Mr. 
Vallee  sings  pleasantly  enough;  as  an 
actor  he  is  several  paces  behind  Seth 
1  Parker.  W.  E.  G 


r,.   E.   lUulfrmll  and  E 
iho  iollowlns  oaet: 
}l;ibel  Dixon  Chiiruti. .  . 

KilH'lyn  Clmreh  

.liinct  Dixon  

Dviil  (nuiroli  

Diullc.v  Dixon.  .  .   

(_'hri-line  .Sedsrholm.  .. . 
riiarlm  Po*t 


n.I  A.  TT  TCi  lai 
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 Helen  Kay 

. .  .Enid  Romany 
, .  .  .Amy  Loom  is 

 .Tonn  Ltn  MS 

.AldriiU  BowU'i 
.Jean  Poindexter 
Franei*  Oompi"" 


Robert  Ki.^jy:::;::::"...----J"«»ph  <-'"'>'■" 

If  the  large  public  desiring  a  good, 
wholesome  farce,  of  which  we  heai-  so 
often,  really  exists,  "Your  Uncle  Dud- 
lev"  should'  hold  the  Copley  boards  for 
many  weeks.  It  is  a  "real  folksey"  play 
of  family  life  in  a  small  middle  western 
city  with  no  particular  message  to 
preach  or  moral  to  point.  Instead,  its 
authors  apparently  set  out  to  write 
merelv  a  rollcking  farce,  employing  all 
the  tricks  of  the  stage  at  their"  com- 
mand. That  they  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably was  attested  by  the  almost  con- 
tinuous laughter  of  last  night's  audi- 
6nc6. 

Tlie  play  involves  two  characters,  one 
rather  old  to  the  stage  and  one  fairly 
new  The  more  familiar  one  is  the 
managing  mama,  made  famous  by  Edna 
Ferber  in  her  "Mother  Knows  Best."  In 
this  instance  she  is  Mrs.  Mabel  Church, 
determined  to  make  a  prima  donna  of 


I         HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 
"Hedda  Gabler" 
A  play  in  four  acts  by  Henrlk  Ibsen, 
,  first  presented  at  the  Residenz  Theatre,  hirdauS^ter despite  the  girl's  love  for 
'  Slunich.  Germany,  on  Jan.  1.  1891,  with      home  town  boy.    The  other  is  the 
•  Frau  Conrad-Ramlo  in  the  title  role;  ij^other's  brother.  Uncle  Dudley  Dixon, 
i  now  produced  at  the  Hollis  Street  Thea-  i  ^  genial  generous  bachelor  who  is  let- 
trt  by  Blanche  Yurka,  herself  playing  ^j,.jg  his' paint  and  varnish  business  go 
thr>  nart  of  Hedda.  The  complete  cast  '     jyjj^  because  he  is  so  busy  serving  on 

local  committees,  speaking  at  banquets 

Dorii!  Rieh  •■      ' — ■   <- —  „„™_ 


is  as  follows: 

Mi.ss  Juliana  Tesman. 


«V;.r..  Vir^rn'i'rBike'r  and  keeping  the 'local  chamber  of  com- 

G^^e'sismn^:::::::::::::vM^s  An<S^on  merce  fuU  of  pep.   his  name  is  enough 

Hedda  Tesman   (Gabler)  Blanche  Yiirka  to    indicate    that    everybody    In  tOWn 

Mrs  Elvsted  .Phyllis  Joyce  (.q  Tjncle  Dudley  when  there's 

S  Kor.:-.:;:;:;:::;AiexS''o,So'^'  L"fSnd'?o  a^rize  fight  to  be 

  promoted  or  a  minstrel  show  to  be 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion— in  this  given.    The  play,  as  you  might  expect, 

age  which  has  caught  up  with  the  tells   how   Mother    Church    gets  her 

.i         i  come-uonance  and  Uncle  Dudley  nnaiiy 

realist  and  the  social  critic  that  wa^  i  realizes  how  he  is  being  imposed  upon,  . 

in  Ibsen,  and  which  has  even  passed  ye-establlshes  his  business  and  wins  a 

ium  by— to  seek  abstruse  symbolisms  ^.jj^    Besides  these  two,  the  farce  en- 

i'nd  deep  problems  in  his  plays.  Yet  it  j^^j^^'  ^^^^  j^j^j  gf  other  chfu'acters  well 

remains  possible,  in  a  play  of  pei-son-  jj^own  to  the  stage— the  ^/oxy  grand- 

ality  like  Hedda  Gabler,  for  half  a  mother,  the  kid  brother  and  8o  on.  All 


,  isnc  piopneaiui.i  itJ-neignrr 
thcv  faU  to  become  stagr.y. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Nikolai  Serge- 
vev  a  young  communist  wise  in  hand- 
ling the  young,  a  band  of  street  wolves 
Is  .sent  to  a  Soviet  Collective  to  be  made 
into  useful  citizens.  Here  they  learn  to 
work,  to  wash,  to  live— in  short— with 
one  another  in  honesty  and  sobriety. 
Drinking,  stealing  and  the  pleasures  ol 
the  flesh  are  frowned  upon  as  severely 
as  they  are  preached  against  by  the 
righteous  in  this  country.  Gradually" 
thev  learn  the  new  road  to  life,  and 
after  one  occasion  when  they  are  forced 
to  eat  their  dinner  with  their  fingers— 
the  spoons  being  stolen— there  is  no 
more  theft.   Left  idle  by  lack  of  ra,w 
material,  they  revert  temporarily  to 
their  old  ways,  but  soon  are  brought 
back  to  common  sense  when  Sergeyev 
proposed  that  they  buUd  a  railroad. 
Former  a.ssociat€s  try  to  distract  them 
by  establishing  a  brothel  near  the  Coi- 
iMtive    but  with  a  righteous  wrath, 
buite  kkin  to  the  saloon  wrecking  ac- 
tivities of  Carry  Nation,  the  young  col- 
lectivl.sts  smash  the  place  amid  much 
talk  of  "reptiles  of  the  past"  and  foul 
winds  of  dissipation."    Michael  Gold 
wTote  the  English  subtitles,  which  are  a 
bit  inclined  to  froth  at  the  mouth. 

The  crusading  zeal  of  the  film,  ttie 
honesty  of  the  players  and  the  interest 
which  any  wide-awake  person  must 
have  in  so  grave  a  problem  as  the  train- 
ing of  these  wild  and  miserable  Rus- 
sian children,  a  menace  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  themselves,  are  enough  to 
recommend  this  picture.  There  is  a 
small  amount  of  Russian  dialogue  and 
a  musical  background  to  the  ax:tion, 
which  for  most  of  the  picture  is  self- 
explanatory.   H. 


do?.en    eminent   actresses   to   produce—-—  ,  ^^^^"Jl  '''^''■'l'^'%^L''''''Z'L.Tr!L  .^X'^ 

half  a  dozen  variant  versions  of  the  together,  a  noisy,  exuberant  Ameiican  J  was  the  society  s  293d  peiformance  smce 
rharaetpr   the  fnnflict.s    and  the  mo-  familv  its  organization  in  1871. 


APOLLO  CLUB 

Thompson  Stone  conducted  the  third 
concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  in  its  61st 
season  last  night  at  Jordan  hall.  This 


character,  the  conflicts,  and  the  mo-  family. 

tives  underlying  Hedda's  acts.  Nor  are  Aldrich  Bowker  made  a  living,  lov- 
the  critics  much  more  unanimous,  even  able  person  of  Uncle  Dudley,  the  male 
though  Hedda  fairly  thoroughly  ex-,  "good  soul"  of  the  community.  Oc- 
clains  herself  in  two  or  three  phrases  i  casionally,  perhaps,  he  was  Inclined  to 


liiat  are  as  the  key  to  her  ironically 
vague  and  oblique  self-revelation. 

Miss  Yurka's  brilliantly  intelligent  In- 
terpretation of  the  part,  minutely 
plrnned  in  every  modulation  of  her 
fine  voice,  in  every  variation  of  the 
tempo  of  her  speech,  in  the  infinitely 
si'btle  play  of  features  and  expressive 
eyes,  was  a  wholly  convincing  one. 
Hedda  was  clearly  a  being  fundamental- 
ly sensuous  yet  Impenetrably  armored 
v.'.th  a  coldly  'jgotistical  desire  to  avoid 
responsibilitv  on  the  one  hand  and 
scandal  on  the  other.  Desiring,  there- 
fore, neither  chUdren  nor  lovers,  and 
thwarted  in  her  petty  social  ambitions  ^ 
by  the  likelihoud  that  her  pedant  hus- 


overplay"  the  part,  but  the  audience 
egged  him  on  and  It  was  hardly  Mr. 
Bowker's  fault  if  he  became  grotesque 
once  or  twice.  Helen  Ray  was  appro- 
priately serious-minded  in  the  unsym- 
pathetic role  of  the  selfish  mother, 
while  Jean  Poindexter  put  life  into  the 
rather  artificial  part  of  the  Danish  lady; 
from  across  the  way.  Amy  Loomis,  asi 
the  pert  grandmother,  was  unintelligible 
at  first,  but  later  shot  her  acid  remarks 
across  the  footlights  with  unerring  aim. 
If  you  want  emotional  relief  from  Shaw, 
Ibsen  or  O'Neill,  we  recommend  "Your 
Uncle  Dudley.  L.  'W.,  Ji- 


lts organization  in' 1871. 

The  program  as  announced  was  some- 
what altered.   Weelke's  "Hark.  All  Ye 
Lovely  Saints  Above."  to  have  been 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  16  voices  was 
omitted.  In  place  of  a  group  of  bari-  i 
tone  solos  by  Ralph  Tailby,   George ; 
Boynton  sang  four  songs.    The  four  | 
groups  sung  by  the  Apollo  Club  were  ; 
fittingly  arranged  as  to  type,  and  in  | 
each  group  there  was  opportunity  for  i 
the  club  to  show  singular  abilities  as 
well  as  general  excellence  in  choral 
singing.    In  a  semi-classical,  at  least 
semi-serious,  prcgram.  Mr.  Stone  did 
not  hesitate  to  open  with  three  lighter 
songs,  instead  of  early  classic  works 
which    usually    commence    a  miscel- 
laneous  choral    program.  Chudleigh- 
Candish's    lively    "Who    Sails  with 
Drake?"  was  followed  by  two  unac- 
companied songs — "Around  Us  Hear  the 
Sounds  of  Even,"  and  MacDowell's  "The 
Crusaders." 

In    the   second    group,    the  lovely 
"From  the  Realms  of  Saints  Departed," 
by  Gluck.  was  simg  with  appropriate 
grace.   The  clean,  assured  manner  of 
this  chorus's  singing,  the  delicate  nu- 
ances %ni  e.ven  warmth  of  tone,  are 
best  exemplified  in  these  early  songs. 
Palestrina's  "Tenebrae  factae  sunt,"  re- 
peated later  in  the  program,  was  exe- 
cuted nobly— finely  textured,  powerful 
in  its  opening  phrase  without  being 
forced  or  scraped,  fii'm  in  pianissimo  ■ 
as  well  as  fortissimo  passages,  eflec-  | 
tive  In  dynamics,  skilfully  directed  by  ' 
restraining  subordinate  parts.    The  fa-  I 
miliar    17th    century    melody.    "Ye  ji 
Watchers  and  Ye  Holy  Ones,"  likewise  |; 
it  !<;  intensely  mieresuuB,  —  repeated,  was  not  adequately  subdued 

though  Mr.  Anderson  ^  may  have  _un-  |  ^he  single-minded  driving  sincerity  that  ^in  its  first  two  verses  to  produce  the 


FINE  ARTS 

by  the  likelihoud  that  her  pedant  nus-  ,  ,  „ 

band  would  fail  to  get  his  expected  pro-  '  The  Koaa  to  L,iie 

fcssorship.  her  life  was  aimless  and  em-   

bittered.  Jealo'jsy  of  the  woman  who 
had  reformed  a  wayward  genius  and 
enabled  him  to  ■produce  the  great  work 
of  which  he  was  capable  incited  her 
to  exert  her  powers  for  the  undoing  of 
thi;-,  achievement  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having 
molded  a  man's  life— if  only  for  evil; 
the  consciousness  of  having  created 
bp,,uty— if  only  in  the  manner  of  hu 
death.  By  the  inconsiderately  revolting 
manner  of  Lovborg's  suicide  the  irony 
of  circumstance  eflEectively  answered  her 
own. 


An  audible  wreen  drama  ni^^'eA"  TJ^uofJl 
by  Mejrabpomtilm  from  a  fior.v  by 
viiVt^tolDer  and  YanushUcwUi  h,^  ■viilri  m'l 
^ue   bv  Jacob   StoUcr:   directed  \v  N>kola 
Fkk   released  bv  Poyuskino  and  presented  by 

LelKa    Mazikha   Tzyvan  Kyrla 

Nikolai  Sere-pyev  

Mana  Skriabina  


Nikolai  Batalo 
.Maria  Antropova 

Even  were  It  an  inferior  piece  of 
work,   which  emphatically  it  is  not, 
"The  Road  to  Life,"  Soviet  Russias 
m.  ^  ,  .„     ^1  first  talking  film,  now  on  view  at  the 

All  this  Miss  Yurka's  superb  skill  and  1  y^^^  j^rts  Theatre,  would  command  ai- 
Imaginative   insight  made  beautifully   (^g^tion.  As  it  is,  while  not  particularly 


Clear.  One  admired  her  exquisite  bore-  |  remarkable  as  a  cinematic  achievement, 
dom  with  her  dolt  of  a  husband  (and  j  intensely  interesting,  partly  for 

though  Mr.  Anderson  may  have  un- H  V      .   j,.i„iv,cT  cinreritv  that 

necessarily  exaggerated  his  absurdity 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Ibsen  despised 


this  husband,  with  his  pathetic  affec 
tion  for  his  slippers  and  his  Aunt 
Julia);  her  delicately  cruel  sarcasm,  to 
which  the  innocent  George  was  bliss- 
fully oblivious;  the  sure  touch  with 
which  the  gi'owth  of  an  idea  revealed 
itself  without  over-emphasis.  The  sud- 
den outbm-st  of  cold  fiu-y  in  which  she 
tore  up  and  committed  to  the  flames 
Lovborg's  manuscript,  the  symbol  of 
another  woman's  power  over  a  man, 
was  as  Impressive  as  her  final  half- 
humorous  submission  to  the  inevitable. 
It  was  an  intei-pretatlon  supremely 
logical  and  consistent  with  Itself,  one 
that  suggested  with  great  power  the 
intensity  of  inward  and  half-expressed 
thought  and  feelings. 

The  Ellert  Lovborg  of  Mr.  Onslow  was 
for  once  a  person  who  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  genius,  as  an  impulsive  and 
unstable  character.  His  convincing  per- 
formance was  an  asset  to  the  produc- 
tion. The  sympathetic  Aunt  Juliana  of 
Miss  Rich,  Miss  Joyce's  youthful  but 
earnest  Mrs.  Elvsted,  the  polished  and 
plausible  Jud.ge  .Brack  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
were  alike  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  direction  as  a  whole  was  excellent. 
An  audience  of  moderate  size  applauded 
with  enthusiasm.  S.  S. 

COPLEY 

"Your  Uncle  Dudley"  ' 

"Your  Uncle  Dudley."  a  eomedy  in  three 
acts  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Bert ra»<l  Bob- | 
inson.    produced   for   the   first   t'me  the, 
Corl  Thentr-.   N'.  w  Yoi'k.  Nov    18.  by  I 


iies  behind  it  and  partly  for  the  exce 
lent  acting.  Hardly  a  story,  the  film Js 
a  pictorial  record  of  an  import^int  so- 
cial  experiment;  the  reclamation  of  the, 
wild  children,  rendered  homeless  andi 
desperate  by  the  revolution,  who  roamed 
the  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Russia  like  fierce  young  wohfs.  Witn 
active  intelligence,  the  government  cor- 
ralled these  fierce  and  cunning  young; 
desperadoes  and  set  them  w>^/'°'^f' 
proving  to  them  that  it  was  better  to, 
labor  for  the  good  of  the  state  than  for 
Individual  gain.  , 
The  actors  in  this  picture  »re  any-, 
thing  but  professionals,  save  for  Nlkolai| 
Batalov,  who  acts  ,«itP''°'^ 
group  of  boys.  Many  of  them,  in  laci 


expected  volume  of  the  last.   The  sup 
port  of  the  organ,  played  by  Mr  Le 
land  Arnold,  failed  to  counterbalance 
this  infirmity.   The  two  folk-songs,  one 
Irish   "The  Galway  Piper,"  the  other 
Scotch,  "Turn  Ye  to  Me,"  were  delight- 
fully sung.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
beautiful  air  of  the  latter  has  received 
no  better  part  arrangement  than  the 
rather    commonplace    one    by  Hal£ 
Baldwin.  The  last  group  sung  by  the 
chorus  was    "Old    Polks    at  Home. 
"Promts-  Land"  (Burleigh),  "All  Praise 
to  God."  from  Lohengrin.  Mr.  Malcolm 
W  Sears  accompanied  at  the  piano. 

Mr  Boynton's  group  of  songs  Included 
"Arietta,"  Scott;  "Thy  Charms  Are 
More  Abounding,"  Donandy;  "A  Pages 


crrrain  of  bovs    Many  oi  mem,  m  More  Aootinuiiis,  ,  --o- 

Sav  roles  that  they  once  enacted  ta«  Read-song."  Novello;  " Yarmouth  Fair, 
llfe^  One  of  them,  in  fact,  Tzyvan  Kyrla  ;  arranged  by  Peter  ^yarlock..  .. 
was  the  leader  of  just  such  a  band  of 
hoodlums  as  is  depicted  in  the  "Im.' 
He  is  a  remarkably  fine,  natural  actor, 
this  vouns  Russian  with  Mongolian 
features!  aid  he  plays  with  such  intelli- 
gence and  feeling  that  one  can  ha\^ 
nothing  but  praise  for  .  the  director 
Nikolai  Ekk,  who  was  wise  enough  to 
understand  an  unusual  talent  where  he 


A  fair-sized  but  enthusiastic  audience 
attended  this  concert.  The  remaining 
concert  of  the  season  will  be  given  on 
April  26th. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

An  all-Russian  program  was  chosen 
by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  for  the  fifth  Tues- 
understaiid  an  unusual  taieiib  wiKi-;"-    day  afternoon  concert  of  the  Boston 
found  it  and  let  the  boy  work  out  his  ,  symphony  orchestra,  which  was  given 
own  nerformance.  Indexed,  the  same  ab-    yesterday  in  Symphony  hall.  Prokofl- 

"       ^    ^ivonficn    is  rvne  of   th"  .     ...  _ 


own  perioiiua"<-<;.  J.>'"^--— .   , 

sence  of  over-direction  is  one  of  the 
freat  merits  of  the  picture.  The  young 
llayers  attack  their  roles  with  as  much 
gusto  as  they  do  their  food,  and  with 
Iqual  lack  of  self-consciousneess  Even 
when  the  anU-capltalistic,  anti-lndl- 


efTs  "Classicai"  S>-mphony,  Op.  25, 
Moussorgskys  prelude  to  "Khov-ant- 
china,"  N.  Tcherepnin's  Eight  Minia- 
tures "after  a  Russian  illustrated  alpha- 
bet" (Arab-Boy.  Egypt.  Babajaga.  Stars, 
Mama,  General,  tlie  Forest,  the  Tsar- 


Ina). 


i^veised  o 

h  insrine 


sixth  Sym- 
•  ,  op.  74,  In  B 
s  performed  to  the 
,  large  audience. 
■  h  set  forth  In 
I  panorama  of 
IS — from  the 
Kofleff  back  to 
iiaikovsky.  by 

1  >  i  .  ,  n  .  ..^i  itiierepntn  and  a 
Moussorgsky  half  nationalist,  half  im- 
pressionist. The  extraordinarily  neat 
workmanship  of  Prokofleil's  attempt  to 
project  Mozart  (or  was  in  Haydn?)  into 
the  present,  once  more  compelled  ad- 
miration, while  Its  sparkling  spirits,  its 

Llyly  humorous  moduIaUons  Into  irrele-  i 
"ant  kevs,  brought  involuntory  smiles— 
,  ven   laughter.    To  write  a  raMslc&l  \ 
"oke  that  will  raise  a  laugh— not  deri- 
sion—by  purely  musical  means,  and 
ffflthout  calUng  in  the  aid  of  such  com- 
c  Instruments  as  the  contra-bassoon,  is 
an  achievement.   Of  purer  beauty,  un- 
'marred  bv  confusion  of  styles  and  pur- 
poses, was  the  charming  prelude  to 
Moussorgsky's  •'Khovantchina,"  with  Its 
Jrresistible  suggestion  of  morning  fresn- 
ness  and  fragrance,  its  limpidly  floating 
melody  that  might  be  a  Russian  folk 
song.     The   prelude    was  beautifully 
played  by  the  orchestra,  with  exquisite 
purity  of  tone  and  calmness  of  mood. 
■  Tcherepnin's  miniatures,  vividly  drawn 
ind  colored  Uttle  sketches,  of  admirable 
xvnciseness,  were  generally  pleasurable 
in  tl^ali-  unassuming  way.    Of  these 
i  pieces.  Inspired  by  an  illustrated  alpha- 
Ibet,  some  may  have  liked  ^st  "The 
FV)rest,"  with  its  idyllic  picture  of  moon- 
light, faun,  and  dryads— a  picture  for 
I  which  the  painter  had  helped  himself 
liberally  to  the  colors  on  Debussy  s 
y    i~  others   may  have  preferred 
'i  man,"  with  Its  charming  berceuse- 
■  tune,  or  the  toy  warfare  of  "Gen- 
or    the    miniature  ceremoaial 
,m'p  of  "The  Tsarina."  AU  were  pleas- 
g,  if  unimportant.  \^ 
The  tunes  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic 
.■mphony  are  so  good,  its  lamentatlo.^ 
poignant,  its  outbursts  so  effective 
aat  Mie  could  wish  that  a  re  entless 
Tnd  ^med  with  a  pruning  knife  had 
ne  through  the  score  to  cut  out  two; 
urds  of  the  endless  and  insufferable 
iterations  by  which  the  material  was 
>a1ted  into  a  symphony  o£  dignified 
roportions  and  into  a  target  for  tne 
ot    wholly   undeserved  contempt  of 
lodern  musicians.  The  movement  that 
;°ars  best  is  the  delightful  and  exW^- 
rating  third  movement.    Di.  Kousse- 
Mtzkys  reading  of  the  work  brilliantly 
effective  as  a  whole,  seemed  however, 
often  to  accentuate  unduly  the  postm- 
ing  self-pity  that  exudes  from  Its  groan- 
ing phrases.  °- 


"WE  HAVE  WITH  US 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  famous  Engllshni.in  died  a  lew  wcvks  ago, 
famous  in  England  but  so  unknown  in  the 
United  States  that  his  death  wa.s  not  ve^t^ed 
in  our  newspapers.   Wiiiiam  Knightsmith  hac"' 
been  for  forty  years  a  tuastmastcr  and  master  oi 
ceremonies.  "No  ceremonial  banquetseemed  com 
plete  without  his  scarlet  coat,  hi.s  outstretchC' 
arms  commanding  .silence,  and  his  stentoria 
yet  smooth  tones  announcing  the  toasts  ani 
speakers."  Yes.  a  more  famous  toastmaster  than' 
Mr.  Chisel  at  the  dinner  of    the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Bellows-Menders  which  Thackeraj 
attended;    the   dinner   at   which  Washingtor 
Jackson,  a  distinguished  American  guest,  showed 
how   Fi-anklin   would  "never   have    been  an 
American  but  for  his  education  as  a  printer  in 
Lincoln's  Inii  Fields,"  and  then  declared  that 
"Milton  was  his  (Jackson's)  cousin,  Locke  his 
ancestor,  Newton  his  dearest  friend.  Shake 
speare  his  grandfather,  or  more  or  less,"  and 
went  on  in  this  way  for  abtnit  five  and  thirty! 
minutes. 

Toastmaster— the  word  is  not  an  old  one.  It 
first  appeared  in  the  English  language— see 
"Books  That  Have  Helped  Us"— when  Fielding 
so  described  the  lieutenant  who  called  on  Tom 
Jones  to  give  a  toast.  Jones's  naming  his  Sophia 


lUtlful  playniR  .,1 


S.  S. 


RUTH  POSSELT 


Of  Pr;i  II,  I/,  |i,  MiToT  ■'Un 

Giovanni,"  Loicnzd  J'.i  I'onte,  "hui^c, 
toothless    with    his    booming  laiiRl 


To  an  audience  which  filled  the  floor)  senile  Casanova  with  sparks  of  old  lire  i 
of  Jordan  hall,  Ruth  Pos.selt,  vloUnistj  in  hir,  eyes;  betwron  them  Wolfgang.  | 
j;;ive  a  recital  last  night.    She  was  aci  trotting  along  In  a  vacuum  of  bll.ss  and  ' 
companled  a(  the  piano  by  Gladys  Pos-  idea,  a  quiet  little  man,  looking  up  at  I 
.selt.    The   prog'am  was:    Dcsplanesj  each  in  turn  to  catch  the  last  out- 1 
Nachez,    "Intrada":    Haydn-Burm9tei  ragcous  remark  and  can  It  with  some 
"Capriccletto";    Vivaldl-Krelsler,   "An  Salzburger  drcckigcr  Witz'  that  made  | 
dcnte  from  concerto  in  C  major";  Tar  them  pound  his  slight  back  and  bellow  i 
tini-KrcLsler,  variations  on  a  theme  b  with  joy."  Mrs.  Davenport  has  much 
Corelli;    Goldmark,    concerto,    in    ^  to  say  about  Mozart's  delight  In  smutty 
minor;   Suk,  "Love  song";  Rles,  "LI  jokes.   He  has  been  called  a  Cherublno,  | 
Cndrlcclosa";    Fibichkubellk,    "Poem"  purely    romantic,    but    note  Mozart'.f 

rough,  vulgar  attentions  to  his  cousin 
Baesle;  the  incredible  coarseness  of 
seme  of  his  letters  to  his  family.  For 
he  had  a  taste  for  low  humor.   At  Salz- 


1* 


TITO  SCHIPA 
At  the  Statler,  yesterday  morning, 
recital  by  Tito  Schipa,  noted  lyric  tenor 
of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
brought  a  very  large  audience  to  thel 


n;ore  than  suggestive  as  to  her  capaci- 
ties as  a  violinist,  and  the  program  as 
a  whole,  though  amply  supplied  with 
opportunities  for  technical  display,  was 
primarily  one  of  good  taste  and  keen 
sensibilities  for  the  potential  means  of 
,  J  ^  .expression  provided  by  her  instrument, 

led  Northerton  to  make  vile  remarks  about  her  For  Intelligenio  of  phrasing,  and  for 
character.    This  led  to  Jones  calling  him  an  .effective,  almost  startling  use  of  stress 
impudent  rascal,  and  Northerton  hitting  Jones  Jh^iL'Ce  fcVm^b'er'Tof-i^^^^^^^^ 
with  a  bottle,  thus  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  Nactiez)  was  yielding.    Light,  staccato 
The  English  toastmasters  simply  announced  i  caprlccio  playing  in  Haydn;  flowing, 

the  speakers.  They  did  not  feel  it  their  duty  toL*!;'i^'*y/°"n^^f,^^^^^  instan- 
„^  io«„fi    *u  1        ■     X      ^    taneous  or  gradual  transitions  from  full 

describe  at  length  the  speakers  in  turn,  to  |  to  pointed,  from  intense  to  thin  tones, 
eulogize  them  fulsomely,  to  tell  personal  remi-  these  were  skilfully  achieved  In  the 


KMhmaninoffr  "Hungarian  Dance"; 
S.^rasate,  "IntroUuctlon  and  Tarantelle." 

As  a  young  violinist  who  has  al-  burg  he  began  to  "hear  the  rijstre  of 
ready  made  a  rame  for  herself  here  and  Petticoats."  He  caught  "and  kissed 
elsewhere.  Miss  Posselt  proceeded  last|  f^J'^n^'^l-r^T .Z\lZl 
r.:ght  to  maintain  a  reputation  not  In  the  imagination  of  each  person  who 
easily  achieved  in  the  first  place,  nor  knows  him  well."  One  hears  Otto  Jahn 
supported  thereafter  in  the  flux  of  re-  turning  in  his  grave, 
dials  during  concert  season.  Happily^  The  method  of  biography  adopted  by 
shi;  Is  not  a  violinist  who  aspires  ta  Mrs.  Davenport  results  in,  to  borrow 
aciobatic  show,  and  who  depends  for  a  pnt  phrase  of  Horace  Greeley,  mighty 
her  success  on  an  audience's  admira-l  Interesting  reading.  When  she  gives 
tion  of  or  amazement  at  breath-taking  a  conversation  as  If  she  had  been 
exJilbltlons.    Her  first  group  alone  was^  standins  by.  one  feels  sure  that  she 

bases  it  on  letters  or  on  the  testimony 
of  contemporaries.  We  are  far  from 
the  foolish  nov^l  "Mozart"  by  Heribert 
Rau  and  the  delightful  play  by  Sacha 
Guitry. 

Mrs.    Davenport    writes:  "Stre?<t, 
houses,  rooms,  furniture,  clothes  and  i/ 


other  objects  are  described  only  aj  I 
have  seen  them  In  my  pursuit  of  'Mo!ti'*^ 
across  Europe,  or  as  they  are  found  tn 
original  documents,  or  in  paintings  or 
prints  of  the  period."  She  has  the  gift 
of  description  and  Is  not  prolix;  she 
also  has  the  gift  of  portraiture.  Mozart's 
narrow  minded  father  exploiting  his 
little  boy,  who  strange  to  say  survived 
the  travel  in  stormy  weather  and  the 


niscences  or  to  be  humorous  in  anecdotes   Who  Vivaldi  concerto;  an  analytic  insight  '  excitement;  Baron  Grimm,  under  the 

iv,  1  X   thumb  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  settling 

,      .  „    „„p^v,.o  V,.   his  waistcoat  before  he  tells  Mozart  he 

master  talking  until  the  speaker  to*  follow  one  theme  are  made  explicit,  was  obr 
fidgets  in  his  chair  and  guests  yawn  or  indulge  In  the  performance  of  Tartinl's 

in  animated  conversation  with  their  neighbors  ^'=?h1^Z,cTrto''o?^^ldS%oth  for- 
by  their  side  or  across  the  table?  mally  and  materially  remindful  of  a 

Is  there  a  "Toastmaster's  Guide"  or  "The  ctntury  past,  nr  ight  test  the  limits  of  '  some,  fond  of  music,  enjoying  his  soli 
Perfect  Toastmaster"— Volumes  in  ^  a  series  in-  f,"^  ^'^""^  '^^^o"gh  written  in  i  tary  five  o'clock  dinner  of  boiled  bacon: 

.i„^i„„    ..rrv,„  /""^mra       a  series  in-  three  movememt,  t-he  middle  an  aria.    Schikaneder,  a  "big,  coarse-faced,  black- 

browed  man,  with  jowls  and  chin  run- 


must  leave  Paris;  Joseph  II,  loathing  his 
second  wife,  so  mean  to  his  artists  and 
dependents  that  Horace  Walpole  called 
him  "His  Imperial  Rapacity,"  yet  a 
ruler  of  disarming  charm,  tall,  hand- 


eluding    "The   Complete   Letter   Writer"    and  this  concerto  nx>r'e  tha^onc^  bring!  to 
"Napoleon's  Dream  Book";  a  handy  little  volume  n  ind  that  of  Brahms  and  of  Beethoven, 
showing  how  to  introduce  men  of  scientific   .  "^^^  piano  part,  orchestral  in  dimen- 
attainments,   candidates   for   political   offices,  S  a  vtlianMnterprefati^ 
near-statesmen,  a  retiring  hotel-keeper,  college  Glcdys  Posselt.  The  violinist  performed 
athletes,  and  so  through  the  list  of  those  to 
whom  "a  banquet  is  tendered"?    Too  many 
toastmasters  seize  the  opportunity  to  air  their 
own  opinions,  to  anticipate  what  the  speakers 
are  to  say,  to  show  that  the  "banquet"  should 
really  have  been  "tendered"  to  them  and  not 
to  "the  guests  of  honor"— a  hideous  phrase. 
How  many  of  the  toastmasters  can  answer 

the  question,  "Why  toast?";  how  many  know  

that  a  "toast"  was  originally  a  lady  named  skHfully. 

the  person  to  whom  the  company  should  drink?  „*'^!lfiif^''  ^o'iD__was^ interesting  by  way 
The  name  was  supposed  to  flavor  the  wine,  like  "  """^ 
a  spiced  toast  in  a  beverage. 

It's  a  pathetic  sight— that  of  a  guest  for- 


It  in  a  firm,  vigorous  manner,  quite 
masculine    in  outline,    and  with  the 
finesse  of  a  mature  virtuoso.   Her  tones  .. 
were  rich  and  vibrant  in  the  lower 
notes,   and  fairly   scintillating  in  the 
middle  range.    In  the  preceding  and 
following  groups,  her  tones  were  not 
always  of  such  high  quality.   Occasion-  i 
ally  the  tremolo  was  a  trifle  too  marked,  j 
wiiich  gave  thsm  an  unsteady  if  not  1 
displeasing  character.    Two  ingenious  ; 
cadenzas  in  the  concerto  were  played  | 


nmg  over  on  to  his  greasy  linen,  a  large 
shapeless  nose  and  thick  lips";  the 
Weber  women — the  intriguing  mother, 
Aloysia,  the  cool,  poised,  ambitious, 
heartless  .singer  whom  Mozart  loved; 
Constanze  given  to  giggling — the  mother 
trapped  Mozart  into  marrying  this 
amiable  girl,  who  as  a  wife  was  a  poor 
housekeeper,  rather  extravagant,  no 
more  faithful  to  her  husband  than  he 
was  to  her,  in  spite  of  their  mutual  love: 
Da  Ponte,  the  librettist,  who  at  last 
after  an  adventurous  life  found  his 
grave  in  New  York;  Casanova,  in  his 
latter  years  "a  tall  old  man  with  flabby 
yellow  skin — once  the  warm  olivs  of  the 
■Venetian — a  few  stumps  of  bad  teeth 
and  two  black  eyes  like  half-live  coals. 


 „         ..„  grumbling,  as  he  catalogued  the  library 

of  relief,  and  completed  a  well-planned  |'  °^  Count  Waldstein  at  Dux  and  wrote 


and  finely  executed  program.  Miss 
Posselt  aroused  considerable  applause 
J.  H.  F. 


last  of  the  series  of  morning  musicales  getting  what  he  hoped  to  say,  tempted  to  con- 
held   under   auspices  of   the   Boston  tradict  statements  made  by  the  toastmaster 

school  of  Occupational  Therapy.    To 'learing  the  amusing  stories  with  which  he  was  ^^ry  *  r»  ^  ^T^TTT- 

the^xcellent  T^ianoforte  accompaniment  ;o  delight   the  company  ruined   by  a  long-  MOZART  THE 

of  Frederick  Longas,  he  sang  the  follow- winded  telling  and  the  missing  of  the  pomt.  x  T     tVt wot^T  T- 

mg  program-Bononcinl,  Per  la  gloria  But  the  toastmaster  is  always  with  us  and  will  MAN  HIMSELF 

dadorarvi;  De  Luca,  Non  posso  disper- aot  learn  brevity  and  discretion.            "      *  ^'^^^  i-x x 

Mrs.    Davenport's  Frank 
And  Fascinating  Study 
Of  a  Genius 


ar;  Cluck,  Che  faro  senza  Euridlce 
tfrom  Orfeo);  Scarlatti,  Le  Violette; 
Martini,  Plaisir  d'amour;  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff.  Aimant  la  rose,  le  rossignol- 
Rachmaninoff,  To  the  Children-  De- 
bussy. Mandoline;  Cilea,  Lamen'to  di 
Federico  (from  L'Arlesiana) ;  Verdi  El'a 
mi  fu  rapita  (from  Rigoletto) ;  Falvo 
micitencello  vuie;  Tosti,  Marechiare 
Longas  contributed  the  following 
lolos— Albeniz.  Cordoba;  Longas,  Ha- 
anera,  Jota. 

Mr.  Schipa  did  not  disappoint  his  ad- 
lirers.  He  sang  yesterday  with  the 
erfect  technique,  the  fine  taste,  the 
elicate  restraint  and  sense  of  style  that 
lake  him  a  rarity  among  concert  sing- 
:rs,  and  among  operatic  tenors  a  pro- 
ligy  of  the  first  magnitude.  True 
nough,  there  were  moments  In  his 
linging  of  "Per  la  gloria  d'adcrarvl"  and 
'Non  posso  disperar"  when  certain  of 
Ithe  mannerisms  of  the  bel  canto  tra- 
Idition  added  themselves  to  its  virtu«'s- 
\  slightly  mechanical  articulation  "of 
he  notes  of  a  phrase — something  of  the 
ercussive  regularity  of  the  musical  box 
lit  within  the  same  songs — particular- 
in  the  second  of  these— there  would 
in  come  passages  exquisitely  phrased 
though  by  a  violinist  of  Infinite  sen- 
Uity,  so  free  they  were  from  the  heat 


lot  human  emotion.  So  was  the  ipark- 
jling  "Violette"  of  Scarlatti  sung,  with 
I  neatly  turned  phrases  only  lightly  sug- 
psting  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  the 
ords;  the  "interpretation"  of  the  sonp 
as  a  purely  musical  one — there 
'■avy  underlining  of  expressive 
iventional  terminal  ritenu.. 


only  the  most  delicate  of  shadings  the ! 
song  danced  t.o  its  end  and  was  done. 

Thus,  rightly,  he  sang  these  old  songs, 
whose  texts,  however  passionate,  were 
but  stereotyped  vehicles  of  song.  But 
to  the  sorrows  of  Orpheus  in  "Che  faro" 
he  gave  warmer  reality  and  poignancy. 
The  part  of  Orfeo  in  Gluck's  opera  is, 
of  course,  usually  sung  by  a  woman — a 
contralto.  But  it  was  written  for  the 
male  contralto,  Gaetano  Guadagnl,  and 
has  been  not  Infrequently  sung  by 
tenors. 

Mr.  Schipa  sang  Rlmsky-Korsakoff's 
"Aimant  la  rose,  le  rossignol"  in  a  Rus- 
sian that  sounded  very  plausible  and 
certainly  very  melodious.  The  English 
in  which  he  sang  Rachmaninoff's  beau- 
tiful song  "To  the  Children,"  was  a 
model  of  purity,  of  correctness,  of  na-  ! 
tural  rhythm,  of  unforced  clarity— a ! 
model  that  American  and  English  sing- 
ers might  follow,  if  they  can,  with 
profit.  He  lent  the  song  an  exquisite 
simplicity  that  conveyed  just  the  right 
degree  of  tenderness,  of  quiet  fervor. 
In  Debussy's  "Mandoline"  he  once  more 
.showed  how.  by  subtle  modulations  of 
the  voice,  to  bring  out  all  the  signifi- 
cance and  atmosphere  of  a  song  whose 
tempo  must  not  vary. 

The  deadly  Italian  operatic  tradition 
left  its  traces  upon  Mr.  Schlpa's  singing 
when  he  tackled  an  air  from  Rigoletto, 
though  it  could  not  entirely  stifle  his 
natural  elegance.  There  was  native 
warmth  and  expansive  sentiment  in  his 
treatment  of  two  Italian  songs  in  popu- 
lar style  by  Falvo  and  Tosti,  respective- 
ly. 

Very  cordial  applause  resulted  In  en- 
cores.     Mr.  Longas  wa.s  also  warmly 


MOZART,  by  Marcia  Davenport; 
Scribner's  Sons.  400  pp;  16  illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Otto  Jahn's  life  of  Mozart  was  ac- 
cepted for  many  decades  as  the  final 
word  about  the  boy  and  the  man.  With- 
in recent  years  the  researches  of  un- 
prejudiced biographers  and  the  publica- 
tion of  letters  as  they  were  written  be- 
i  fore  expurgation  show  that  Mozart  was 
1  after  all  a  human  being.    Jahn  ideal- 
'  ized  him.    Mrs.  Davenport,  as  she  re- 
marks in  her  preface,  has  not  "evoked 
an  imaginary  Mozart."    She  has  "truly 
i  known  Mozart.  .  .  I  think  I  know  what 
I  he  looked  Uke,  how  he  spoke,  what  he 
j  did  day  by  day.    I  have  c  Dmbined  this 
(knowledge  of  him  with  conscientious 
'study  of  his  known  life  and  have  set 
down  in  a  continuous  record  what  I 
believe  to  have  happened."  And  so  Mrs. 
■  Davenport  was  in  the  chamber  when 
'Mozart  was  born;  she  heard  the  mother 
;  groaning  in  torture,  until  the  "groans 
swelled  to  shrieks."     She   heard  the 
!  "piercing  screams  and  shrieks"  of  Mo- 
I  zart's  wife  giving  birth  to  Anna.  And 
so  she  saw  three  roisterers  in  the  streets 


his  immortal  memoirs — the  reader  sees 
these  men  and  women,  knows  them  in- 
timately through  Mrs.  Davenport's  in- 
troduction. And  this  reader  will  also 
know  the  musical  life  of  Europe  in  Mo- 
zart's time,  nor  is  he  tempted  to  ques- 
tion the  details  of  the  sad  ending  of 
Mozart's  mother  in  Paris.  In  Mrs.  Dav- 
enport's description  of  Mozart's  last 
sickne-s.s  and  death,  she  speaks  of  him 
as  puffing  out  his  cheeks,  "trying  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  the  'Tuba  Mirum,' 
in  his  "Requiem."  There  is  no  trumpet 
In  the  "Tuba  Mirum";  for  "trumnet" 
read  "trombone."  This  slip  Is  pardon- 
able; but  we  are  sorrv  to  find  Mrs. 
Davenport  spelling  "Handel"  "Haen- 
del,"  especially  in  a  book  for  English 
and  American  readers. 

The  book  is  not  burdened  with  criti- 
cal renews  of  Mozart's  music.  When 
there  is  criticism  it  is  generally  sane 
and  to  the  point,  Mrs.  Davenport  does 
not  believe  in  plenary  Inspiration  even 
In  Mozart's  case. 

To  her  he  was  the  complete  musi- 
cian, with  the  tj'pical  musican's  atti- 
tude towards  love  and  marriage.  As 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Alma  Gluck.  the 
soprano,  and  the  stepdaughter  of  Zim- 
balist,  the  violinist,  her  remarks  on  this 
subject  have  a  peculiar  interest.  Thus 
attitude  is  a  sort  of  laziness  in  respect 
to  emotion  and  the  personal  depths  of 
life  that  has  very  few  parallels.  She 
finds  "the  lady-"  'lling  violinist  with 
soulful  eyes  and  a  dangerous  reputation  " 
largely  a  figment  of  playwrights.  "The 
typical  great  musician  is  much  more 
apt  to  settle  down  by  the  side  of  any 
woman  who  can  make  him  physically 
comfortable,  leaving  him  free  to  func- 
tion in  an  ideational  world  of  his  own." 
There  have  been  conspicuous  exceptions 
but  more  decided  proof  of  this  state- 
ment: "of  course  musicians  are  no  morel 
monogamous  than  other  men,"  but  they  I 
do  not  distress  themselves  with  the ; 
"phantasmagoria"  of  romantic  love. ' 
Knowing  such  emotions  they  put  them 
into  their  music.  "They  have  not  much 
left  over  to  waste  on  the  world."  Hav- 
ing practiced  certain  hours  a  day, 
"when  he  is  finished  he  appreciates  the 
'■-nvrnt-'r      f    -i    simpl.^  comfortable' 


80 


■c^ian  who  expects  nbtBlng  ot  mm  as 
^idealistic  lover.  This  digression  Is 
.  ,  .icerned  only  with  the  great  in  music 
ind  with  the  male  among  the  great. 
Singers,  particularly  women,  are  of  an- 
mhor  breed  entirely." 

There  are  tv.-o  appendices,  one  about 
Constanze  and  her  two  sons  after 
Mozart's  death.  One,  of  the  sums  paid 
Mozart.  For  "Don  Giovanni"  he  re- 
ceived about  $225.  There  is  a  note 
about  his  piano;  a  biblography,  and 
tJiere  is  an  excellent  index. 

An  eminently  readable,  unprejudiced, 
often  fascinating  description  of  Mozart, 
the  man.  which  should  lead  to  a  better 
imderstandlng  and  appreciation  of 
Mozart,  the  musician. 


v.  lr,>  u  must  henceforth  always  be  asso-~ 
li.'d  with  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  amazms- 
iy  biilUant  interpretation,  were  keenly 
relished  by  H;e  audience. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  pi-ogram  of  ncx;  week  is  arranged 
.In  menioiT  of  Goethe's  death,  March. 
1832:  Wagner's  A  Faust  overture  and 
Liszt's  .  .  .  Faust  Symphony.  In  the 
performance  of  the  Symphony  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club  will  assist. 


SOWERBY'S  "PRAIRIE" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
iductor,  took  place  in  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon.    The  program  was 
as  follows:   C.  P.  E.  Back-Steinoerg, 
I  concerto  in  D    major    for    orchestra ; 
I  Stravinsky,  suite  from  the  ballet,  "Pul- 
;  cinella"  for  small  orchestra  (after  Per- 
igolcsl);  Debussy,  two  nocturnes:  nuagcs 
!  and  Fetes;  Sowerby,  "Prairie,"  poem  lor 
orchestra  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Strauss, 
■■Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks." 

Mr.  Sowerby's  "Prairie"  was  com- 
posed In  1D29,  and  performed  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan,  in  that  year.  Tliere 
have  been  performances  by  the  .sym- 
phony orchestras  of  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago in  1931.  Here  is  an  Ameru  an 
composer  who  cannot  say  that  he  has 
been  slighted  by  conductors.  The  long 
list  of  his  works  with  dates  of  perfoim- 
ances  shows  that  he  has  been  recog 
nized. 

"Prairie"  ha.s  for  an  argunicr 
passages  from  a  poem  by  Carl  Sar, 
burg,  who  asks:  "Have  you  seen  a  /d 
sunset  drip  over  one  of  my  corniiel 
The  poet  also  asl«  If  the  reader  Aas 
seen  "the  shores  of  night  stars,  the  /aye 
Lines  of  dawn  up  a  wheat  valley?  /  Mr. 
Sandburg  is  further  inquisitive  I  /  asks 
if  the  reader  has  heard  "ti/eshing 
crews  yelling  In  the  chaff  of  a  sAawpne 
and  the  running  wheat  of  the  wagon 
boards"  and  harvest  hands  slngmg 
dreams  of  women,  worlds,  horizons. 
Perhaps  corn-huskers  and  harvest  hacids 
in  Illinois  sing  of  women;  this  is  maeed 
probable;  but  we  doubt  if  they  sing  of 
horizons.  The  lines  from  this  poem 
might  well  suggest  both  pictorial  and 
emotional  music.  Mr.  Sowerby  m  his 
description  of  his  music  tells  us  uiai 
the  sections  seek  to  interpret  the  moods 
of  the  poet;  that  the  beginning  sug- 
ge.sts  the  hush  and  perhaps  monotony  ol 
the  vast  stretches  of  farm  land,  and 
i  then  he  remarks  that  he  has  not  wished 
I  to  write  program-music.  . 

Mr   Sandburg  is  an  American  poet 
whVslngs  of  his  country.    Mr.  Sower- 
by's music  might  have  been  wriU^n 
any  foreigner  feeling  the  hush  and 
monotony  of  the  plain  near  his  vi  lago^ 
unfortunately  in  "Prairie"  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  nationality.     One  does 
not  complain  because  the  composer  has 
made  no  use  of  what  are  loo-sely  known 
as  "folk  songs"  or  art-songs  m  the  folk- 
song manner.    One  does  not  ask  foi 
cj-ample  that  the  corn-huskers  should 
warble  sweetly  that  good  old  song,  ■WTien 
the  corn  is  waving,  Annie  dear.  it 
is  true  "that  the  orchestra  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  threshing  crews  yelling. 
,  in  fact  they  make  a  devil  of  a  noise, 
Ibut  it  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to 
I  be  told  in  music  the  dreams  of  the 
Ifarm  hands  about  horizons. 

In  "Prairie"  the  composer  shows  a 
'  lack  of  imagination.  He  does  no':  even 
remind  one  ol  the  hush  and  monotony 
of  the  prairie.  'VVitti  what  simple  means 
Borodin  showed  us  the  loneliness  of  a 
Rufsian  .steppe!  Nor  are  Mr  Sower- 
by's lusty  workers  in  the  cornfield  any 
diff-erent  from  orchestral  shouters  in 
any  country  from  China  to  Peru,  or 
from  demons  below  or  heavenly  hosts 
above  chorusing  rage  or  joy. 

"Prairie"  is  uninterestic  music,  pro- 
gram or  no  program.  How  different 
Is  "The  Plains,"  in  Ode  Symphonic  by 
Jabez  Tarbox  (1854).  Mr.  John  Phoenix 
wrote  a  long  analysis  of  this  "greatesu 
musical  achievement  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  an  enraptured  public." 

"The  Symphonic  opens  upon  the  wide 
and  boundless  plains  in  longitude  115 
degrees  West,  latitude  35  degrees  21:03 
North,  and  about  60  miles  from  the 
west  bank  of  Pitts  river.  These  data 
^re  bcau.ifully  and  clearly  expressed  by 
a  long  (topographically)  drawn  note 
irom  an  E  flat  clarinet  ...  A  few 
notes  on  the  piccolo  calls  the  attention 
to  a  solitary  antelope, 'picking  up  mes 
cal  beans  in  the  foreground."  The  con 
tinuing  analysis  shows  that  Jabez  Tar- 
box could  be  pictorial,  imaginative, 
:no-ioj(al. 

The  suite  "Pulcinella"  had  not  been 
played  here  by  the  orchestra  since 
1922.  There  are  amusing  sections;  some 
ingeniously  orchestrated;  but  for  fuU 
appreciation  there  is  need  of  the  stage 
dances.  The  Concerto  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach, 
v.'ell  arranged  by  Steinberg,  with  its 
jautiful  .'low  movement;  the  nocturnes 
v  Debu.'^sy,  and  Strauss's  masterpiece 
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cEarm,  her  lively  fascination  of  her  act- 
ing ability,  but  the  plot  of  the  pictm'e  in 
which  she  exerts  all  these  talents  Is  an 
ursatisfylng  conglomeration  of  "Broad- 
way" and  its  successors.  It's  fine  to 
discover  an  actress  of  unsuspected  mag- 
nitude, as  Paramount  has  done,  but  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  expect  a  rising 
star  to  atone  for  the  weakness  of  her 
vehicles. 

To  be  truthful,  the  film  is  not  the 
thing  this  week:  Rather  it  is  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Miss  Lilyan  Tash- 
man,  radiantly  attired  motion  picture 
star,  famous  alike  for  her  ability  to 


If  one  were  to  heap  fulsome  praise  on| 
Howard  Hughes  for  turning  out  another^ 
thrilling  air  picture  in  "Sky  Devils"  he 
probably  would  detect  irony  and  laugh 
it  off.     But  if  one  were  to  laud  this 
same  picture  as  a  rough,  slapstick  tra- 
vesty on  various  back-stage  departments 
,of    the    United    States  expeditionary 
forces  in  the  late  war,  he  as  likely 
would  turn  on  a  wide  grin,  accept  cne 
tribute  seriously,  and  feel  immensely, 
satisfied  with  himself.    In  truth  those  i 
who  expect  aerial  spectacle  will  be  di3-| 
^appointed,    particularly    after  seeingi 
"HeU's  Angels"   and   preceding  films.i 
Such  sweeping  flights  as  were  staged 
come  iir  the  last  moments  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  at  no  time  are  they  able  to 
[arouse  any  great  enthusiasm.  'Two 
'squadrons  are  sent  up,  one  American 
and  one  German;  but  their  manoeuvres 
are  most  perfunctory  and  inconclusive. 
Obviously  Mi-.  Hughes  preferred  this, 
time  to  maintain  a  mocking  mood,  to! 
burlesque  rather  than  to  exalt  militant 
aviation.    That  being  so,    he  has  suc- 
ceeded handsomely.  1 
The  familiar  trio  of  buddies  again  j 
appear.      Wilkle,  impudent,  unscrupu- 
lous, ready  to  plant  a  fist  or  the  to? 
of  his  boot  on  all  and  sundry  who  of-  < 
fend  him;   Mitchell,  dumb,  clownish,, 
trusting,  and  incompetent,  and  Sergt. 
Hogan,  who  after  an  initiation  of  count- 
less knock-down  blows  from  Wilkie  is 
admitted  to  the  triumvirate  Afte- 
ludicrous  episodes  in  which  "Wilkie  and 
Mitchell  appear  as  life  guards  unable  to 
swim,  or  rookies  in  the  artillery  bran<;h 
of  the  United  States  army,  they  sneak 
a  transport  bound  for  France 


wear  fashionable  clothes  and  to  utter 
smart  wisecracks.  She  is  appearing  inj 
a  short  comedy  sketch  written  for  her. 
especial  use  by  Jack  Yellen,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  changes  her  dress 
M  throe  times  and  indulges  in  rapid  fire 
repartee  with  a  sarcastic  comedian  in 
the  orchestra  pit.  ,  . 

"Dancers  in  the  Dark    is  the  story  , 
of  Gloria,  night  club  taxi  dancer,  who 
falls  in  love  with  Floyd,  whose  friend  , 
and  partner,  Duke,  saxophonist  in  the  ■ 
orchestra,  refuses  to  believe  she  is  on 
th-^  level.    Floyd  and  Gloria  become 
engaged  but  Duke  has  Floyd  sent  out 
of  town  to  cure  him  of  his  infatuation. 
■With  Floyd  away,  Duke  lays  siege  to 
Gloria,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  is  no 
good,  but  she  holds  him  off.  and  he 
comes  to  realize  that  she  is  honest,  but 
unfortunately  he  has  fallen   in  love 
with  her  himself.    One  New  Year's  eve 
.  Floyd  returns  unexpectedly,  finds  Duke, 
who  has"  drunk  too  much,  pawing  Gloria. 
They  quarrel,  and  Gloria  flounces  out 
to  meet  a  gangster  admirer,  Louie,  -who 
wishes  her  to  go  to  Mexico.  Louie, 
however,  is  wanted  by  the  police,  who 
come  to  the  club  hopihg  to  catch  him. 
■V/hat  follows  is  too  complicated  to  re- 
ccunt  In  detail,  but  since  "Dancers  in 
the  Dark"  is  a  romance,  not  a  chron- 
icle of  life,  the  reader  m&y  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

Miss  Hopkins,  decorative  as  ever,  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  persuasiveness  and 
-alt  militant  ability,  while  firmly  entrenching  herself 
hi  hal  en"  I  I  as  a  dramatic  actress  of  true  promise, 
ne  iiaj>  ou.  I  deference  to  her  known  prowess,  she 
has  a  torch  song.  "St.  Louis  Blues," 
v.'hich  she  delivers  effectively.  Jack 
Oakie,  grown  decidedly  plump,  is  his 
usual  self  as  the  ambiguous  Duke,  who 
never  could  seem  to  make  up  his  mind 
Vv'hat  he  was  trying  to  do.  As  the  ro- 
mantic juvenile.  ■William  Collier.  Jr.,  is 
satisfactory.  Lydia  Roberta,  from  the 
musical  comedy  stage,  sings  "Sweet  and 
Kot  "  the  song  that  made  her  famous  in 
"You  Said  It."  with  spirit  and  humor. 
David  Burton's  direction  is  a  bit  restless, 
but  he  keeps  the  story  moving  along. 

E.  L.  H. 


youth, is  against  him.  In  the  sentimental 
passages  he  is  reasonably  good.  Mae 
Clarke,  seemingly  destined  by  the  pro- 
ducers to  play  a  scries  of  misunderstood 
heroines,  makes  a  sympathetic  person 
o!  Ruth,  despite  the  contradictions  ex- 
isting between  her  lines  and  the  situa- 
tions. Una  Merkle,  with  more  of  a 
southern  drawl  than  ever,  supplies  some 
cnmic  relief,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
engaging  Andy  Devine  and  a  fancy 
variety  of  strait- jacket.  For  the  medi- 
,j  cally  minded,  there  is  a  comprehensive 
showing  of  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. E.  L.  H. 


MAJESTIC 


2- 


RKO  KEITH'S 


screen  drama  adapted  Richard 
Pchayer  and  "U'lnifred  Dunn  from  the  novt'l 
hy  Donald  Henderson  Ciarkc  entillcd:  "The 
Impatient  '\*ii"gin":  directed  b^"  James  Whale 
and  presented  by  Univcr.sal  with  the  follow- 
ins  east  : 

Dr.  Myron  Brown   Trfw  Ayrvs 

Ruth  Robbins  'Mae  Plarho 

Betty  Merrick  Una  Jferkle 

Albert  Hartman  John  Hi-Uidav 

Clarence  Howe  Andy  Devine 

Dr.    'Wilcox  Borton  rhnrchill 

Nurse  T^vett  Fthel  G'iffes 

Mrs.  Oilman  i.... Helen  Jprome  Eddy 

Ambulance  Driver  Montv  Monlairne 

Mr.  Kosy  Ixirin  RaUcr 

Mrs.    Rosy  Cecil  Cnnninsrh 

Mr.   

Mrs, 
Mr. 


onto     a     Li aiiaijvji  g     wyj^^'-^    J 

under  the  delusion  that  they  are  bound  

for  South  America.  To  this  point  Mr.  i  "fffg  Impatient  Maiden" 
Boyd,  as  Hogan,  has  been  floored  by  vhe  (jj  ^ 
cocky  Mr.  Tracy  more  times  than  is 
fair  to  any  two-fisted  man.  In  fac., 
we  hoped  that  at  some  moment  the  two 
could  get  at  it  in  sailor  fashion,  but 
they  didn't.  Anyway,  after  landing  m 
France,  the  three  figures  in  routine  sit- 
uations, a  girl  or  two,  taproom  brawls, 
desertions  and  pursuits  by  army  police 
capture  by  the  Germans,  and  finally 
destruction  of  an  enemy  munition 
plant  through  the  wholly  involuntaiy 
action  of  Wilkie.  .  j  ♦ , 

Throughout  the  action  is  attuned  to 
travesty,  and  the  dialogue,  sav-e  some 
which  we  suspect  was  provided  by  Rob- 
ert Benchley,  is  less  witty  than  could  be 
justly  desired.  The  Players,  taking 
their  cues  from  Mr.  Hughes  and  Direc- 
tor Sutherland,  hold  to  the  spirit  ol 
satire  throughout.  Aside  from  the 
rough-neck  humors  of  Mr.  Tracy  and 
Mr  Boyd,  and  the  overdone  low  com- 
edy of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  funniest  carica- 
ture is  furnished  by  Billy  Bevan  as  a 
cardboard  colonel.  Miss  Dvorak,  as  the 
American  dancing  girl  who  wanted  to 
see  what  trench  life  was  like  but  never 
got  that  far,  is  attractive  despite  an 
empty  role.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hughes,  with 
this  obviously  costly  extravaganza,  has 
sounded  "curtains"  for  all  aviation  pic- 


Thomas   Arthur  Hnyi 

Thomas  Blanche  Pavson 

Oilman  Bert  Roach 

Back-Stags  stories  followed  ■war  films 
and  were  followed  by  gangster  melo- 
dramas. Now,  as  a  reasonable,  perhaps 
inevitable  sequence  of  events,  the  doc- 
tors are  having  their  turn,  and  the 
latest  medical  drama  to  reach  the 
screen  is  "The  Impatient  Maiden,"  cur- 
rent attraction  at  the  RKO  Keith 
Theatre.  Once  upon  a  time  this  was  a 
somewhat  lurid  and  sensational  novel 
by  Donald  Henderson  Clarke,  known 
as  "The  Impatient  'Virgin,"  but  in  its 
present  form  it  is  not  likely  to  bring 
blushes  to  the  checks  of  the  most  un- 
.sophlsticated.  It  is  just  another  rather 


sounded  "curtains  -  lor  -ah  aviawun  t^.^-i  negative  little  melodrama  In  which  Lew 
tures  for  such  time  as  the  wise  men  of  Ayres  tries  rather  unsuccessfully  to  look 
Mollv'wood  discover  another  trend  in  like  a  bona  fide  surgeon  and  ends  by 
fr.Vi  W.  E.  G.    1  lookine    like    the    doctor's    little  boy 


their  favor.   W.  E,  G. 

METROPOLITAN 
"Dancers  in  the  Dark" 

A  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Brian 
Marlow  and  Howard  Emmett  Rogers  Ironi 
Ihl  play    ''Jazz  Kin;;"  b>;  James  Ashniore 

ggount^with  the  ">l>ow.n._.<^:j,„^,„. 


Icxikin,,     

playing  "operation. 

Ruth  Robbins  encounters  young  Dr. 
MjTon  Brown,  interne,  when  the  latter 
assists  her  to  save  a  woman  who  tried 
to  kill  herself  with  gas  after  her  hus- 
band'.s  desertion.  Inside  of  a  day  they 
are  in  love:  not  even  a  stuffy  medical 
l(;cture  or  Myron's  desertion  of  her  for 
nn  accident  case  being  sufScient  to 
daunt    Ruth.     Somewhat  pointlessly. 


 William  ColJiei-.  Jr.  i^xsunt.     x\,ui.ii.      i^^j^n^wxta^     t^v***v»^o.,*j , 

Gi"s    — .".'.'.'.v.'.'.'.'.'        Eurene  PaUette  J  however,  they  quarrel  over  the  fact  that 

onifi '.v.'.".'.'.".'  •••  i^"^ S"'."!?  iMvron  is  not  financially  able  to  marry 


Ollie   Lvda""Rciberli 

I'fnny    Georse  Knft 

MaT  : : " ."  ■  •  •  •'  •'  ■  •  ■'  Maurice  Syu  l! 

it^tb^ ,  Frances  Moffett 

&   


Myron  is  not  financially  able  to  marry 
for  two  years  and  part  in  anger.  Ruth^s 
employer,  Albert  Hartman.  undertakes 
to  cons.'ile  her  In  a  platontic  fashion  by 
renting  her  a  handsome  apartment  for  a 
mere  song.  Myron,  of  course,  guesses 
wrong  all  along  the  line  and  is  very 
juvenile  and  tiresome.  Ruth,  refusing 
Hartman's  more  serious  advances,  loses 
her  job.  Out  of  work  for  a  month,  she 
is  seized  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis 


Not  too  fortunate  has  Mii-iam  Hop- 
kins been  with  her  films  since  "Dr.  Je- 
kyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."    "Dancers  in  the 

'i"fI^"Vnd~"her^X  nTone  o^  'an? Myron'ls  forcedlo"  operation  her 
K°^gMv  sol^d  nlghfXb^  ac  the  hospital,  all  the  other  doctors 

^?h  a  dCy  past  and  a  heart  of  gold,  being  engaged.  Wedding  be  s  on  noth- 
There  can  be  no  question  about  her|lng  a  year  are  in  the  air  with  the  final 
'  ■  close-up. 


"Vincent  Ventures" 

Fnrtipth  annual  presentation  of  the  Vm- 
een   (  lul^f  Co"?on%n.ire.prod..ct^^^^ 
and  controlled  by  G«orgc  M-  J  . 

eenes.  Si„si.t  n^  ^"^"^It'^^Sf/.!"^  "f.T,:  I 
''^!'^^„^^'dr'r'hrel°scen"es  Ifook  and  b-ncs 
hv  Lrher'Yanas'' music' by  Hampton  Du- 

Harlan  "^^^  ''"'V.  Mrs.  John  E.  Thayer  Jr 
Harlan.   ...  Bancroft 

i?f  ■ Mrs  '  C'.  Campbell  Patterson  , 

Cleo    ""^s-  ^-  >-auty  Whitman 

Kenneth.  .  .   j^,,,.  while  i 

sad  e  V,--  ^    Philips  Decker, 

:   EUzabeih  scane 

In  their  annual  production,  'Vincent  | 
Ventures,  "  which  opened  an  engage- 
ment of  five  performances  at  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
Vincent  Club  offered  a  variety  of  enter- 
tainment.   The  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gram, about  an  hour  ana  a  half  m  all, 
is  devoted  to  divertissements  by  the 
I  members  of  the  club;  the  second  con- 
sists  of  a  short  musical  comedy,  sou- 
venir Sadie,"  and  recounts  the  adven- 
'  tures  of  a  young  lady  who  was  forever 
taking  things  and  reluming  them  The 
program  opened  with  ■  Clap-Clap-Clap, 
an  ensemble    number    cheerfully  re- 
questing applause  fiom  the  audience, 
in  which  32  girls  take,  part.     It  was 
followed   by   a   lively   double  quartet 
dance,   'Before  the  Cnu-tain.  The 
Story  of  the  Tapestry,"  the  next  stene. 
was  a  beautiful  and  elaborately  cos- 
tumed mediaeval  pantomime.  Isabella 
Grandin  read  the  story  at  the  side  oi 
the  stage,  while  Mrs.  L.  B.  Carleton 
Colt  Mrs.  Hugh  O  Neill  Hencken  and 
others  mimed  the  story  of  the  prmcess 
who  lost  her  lover  on  her  wedding  day 
and  drank  poison  that  she  might  be  the 
bride  of  death. 

The  fourth  scene,  "Tap  and  Be  Hap- 
py "  was  a  cheerful  song  written  by 
Francis  Hart,  Jr.,  and  sung  and  danced 
by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson  and  six  amus- 
ingly costumed  girls.  Scene  5.  "Vincent 
Venture.'  was  a  group  of  16  short  num-  i 
bers,  entertainingly  introduced  by  Edith  1^ 
Parker  as  master  of  ceremonies.    The  | 
best  of  these  were  "Roller  Skate  Dance, 
offered  by  Elizabeth  C.  Morison  and 
Aria  Morison;  "New  Rhythm."  a  neat 
bit  of  jazz  composed  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Batchelder.  with  woras  by  Francis  Hart, 
Jr.,  and  sung  by  Serita  Bartlett  and 
Elizabeth  Scaife;  the  lovely  "Phoenix 
Dance,"  by  Mrs.  Hugh  O'Neill  Hencken; 
"Militarv  Taps,"  danced  by  two  debu- 
tantes,  Pollv   Richardson   and  Louise 
Russell:  "Cake  Walk."  by  Fanny  Taylor 
and  Pollv  Wilson,  and  "Mask  Dance." 
The  Four  Palfrey  Sisters  rendered  two 
songs,  "H.gh  and  Low"  and  "Let's  Talk 
It  Over."  in  an  engaging  manner,  fin- 
ishing w:th  a  dance.  The  seventh  scene. 
"Little  "Town    of    Dr-  .ms."  featured 
Eleanor  Ives  as  solo  singer  and  Alice  - 
EUsworch  as  a  toe  dancer.    There  was 
spirited  dancing  bv  girls  in  white  wigs 
and  abbreviated  black  costumes  against 
a  background  of  18th  century  hooped 
skirts  and  powdered  wigs  worn  by  the 
"Dream    Couples."    The  penultimate 
number  in  the  first  act  was  "An  Uoroar 
Grand."  in  which  Mrs.  Morgan  Butler, 
Mrs.  John  E.  Thayer.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Phihps  Decker  indulged  in  some  hilari- 
ous travesty  on  Italian  Riand  opera. 
The  famous  Vincent  drill  which  brought : 
]  the  act  to  an  end  was  perlornried  with' 
commendable  spirit  and  precision  by 
girls  effectively  atiired  in  the  horizon 
blue  uniforms  cf  the  French  army 

"Souvenir   Sadie."   which    might  be 
described  as  the  love  story  of  a  klepto- 
maniac, is  a  pleasant  enough,  unpre- 
tentious musical  comedy,  played  with  j 
verve  and  apparent  pleasure.   The  plot 
is  conventional,   with   the  customary 
misunders  and.nss   brtween    the  hero. 
Kenn;th  Atwa'-e:-  ox.ner  of  a  large  fur- 
niture stoie.  and  Sadie,  the  heroine, 
who  only  takes  things  for  a  httle  while 
Th'^r^  's  comedv   provided  by  Harlan 
owner  of  a  racing  stable,  and  Margie. , 
a  large  lady  who  answers  his  matn-  j 
monial  advertisement.    The  scenes  are, 
in  Atlantic  City,  in  the  Atw.  »er  store 
and  in  a  roman  ic  garden.    The  best  | 
songs  are  "I'm  Telling  You,"  "Just  to. 
Remind   You"   and   "Springtime   and  I 
Love  "  Mrs  Thaver  was  decidedly  amus- 
ing as  Harlan,  Mrs.  Patterson,  pretty 
and  vivacious,  ■won  laughter  for  her  | 
malapropisms,  whUe  Sally  White  and  i 


,pu-it  an<.:  gt 


lu'ious  w  all 


apiil.ui.i. 
E.  L. 


DELTA  liPSItON 
(told  in  the  Hillc' 


H. 

"club  house 


G.  KniiaJd  Inw.  '."!- 

.rhr:stiii)bw  SyUf».  'I'! 
.  K>nnr|i'  L.  Johnson. 

.-.  .  D'.viil  t-.  Babson.  Si; 

 As  .  H.  Gardinpr.  Sd.  :f.' 

■ir'alrti.vil  ..   Hnwnid  I'lfpMfr,  :1L' 

...  l.r'wiB  Pilslviiii  -x: 
I^;nvr-pn<-*  Vo"(lirr\ 

.Howiird  Rol>il>,i.  h  '.M 


 i(r  *o  the  author's  directions. 

burle.'sque  19th  c?nti'ry  melodrama 
I  "not  to  be  burlesqued  In  the  play- 
IBJ.  but  performed  with  heroic  serious- 
fness."  It  Is  obvious  that  too  much  of 
Ml  attempt  at.  travesty  would  defeat  the 
iirpoye  of  the  play  by  a  double  dose; 
l:f  actors  should  appear  to  take  their 
(arts  as  earnestly  as  they  were  taken 
melodi-amatic  performers  in  Ameri- 
,n  country  town  playhouses  30  years 
TO.  The  play  amuse-s  because  there  i-' 
('  pretense  of  disguise.    The  villain, 
lurgatroyd,  is  villainous  even  to  the 
■und  of  his  name;  "our  good  Slell," 
lie  unsuspecting  farmer's  daughter,  led 
'hp  paths  of  temptation  by  the  city 
'  ho  "ain't  done  right  by  our  Nell"' 
though  flannel-shirted  John  Dal- 
homely  words  and  heroic  deeds- 
Tones  of  thfti^'can't  fool  me"  type 
.;new"  it  all  the  time;  characters, 
situations,  plot,  development. 


A  YOUTHFUL  INDISCRETION  ? 

Is  it  fair  to  an  author  whose  reputation  wa.s 
.ong  ago  <'stablished,  is  world-wide,  to  publish 
alter  his  death  a  novel,  an  epic  poem,  or  a 
volume  of  essays  that  he  himself  was  unwilling 
to  put  before  the  public?  This  question  is  su-^- 
gested  by  the  translation  Into  English  of  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert's  "November."  written  when  he 
was  21  years  old.  The  translator  is  Frank  Jelli  - 
nek.  The  handsomely  printed  volume,  with 
translations  by  Hortense  Ansorge,  is  published 
by  the  Roman  Press  of  New  York. 

A  fragment  of  this  novel  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1886.  The  whole  novel  Is  Included  in 
the  three  volumes  of  Flaubert's  "Oeuvres  de 
Jeunesse  Inedites"— an  appendix  to  Louis  Con- 
ard's  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  the  man 
who  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
"realists"  in  the  field  of  fiction,  If  not  the 
greatest. 

"November"  is  evidently  a  youthful  work,  to 
be  so  recognized  even  if  no  date  were  attached. 
The  hero  .  is  now  gloomy,  obsessed  by  the 
thought  of  death;  a  dreamer;  comforted  by 
scenes  in  nature  and  by  illusions;  stifled  by  the 
hfe  he  crowded  within  his  heart,  now  "devoured 
by  hmltless  passion."  He  compares  his  life  to 
an  immense  forest  in  India.  "Tigers  leap,  ele- 
phants march  proudly  on  like  living  pagodas. 
Mysterious  and  deformed  the  gods  are  hidden 
in  hollow  caves  amid  huge  heaps  of  gold.  And 


onouement,  all  are  as  familiar  as  fifth 

--ade  geography.    There  is  abundance  ,  .     "  ---o-  1-^  b^a^^. 

■  stock  aphorisms,  not  to  mention  inrougft  the  midst  flows  on  the  vast  river  with 
music,  suitable  popular  songs  for  oc-  jits  gaping  crocodiles,  their  scales  rattling 
rences  of  whatever  sentiment.  against  the  lotus  on  the  banks,  and  its  Islands 


The  performance  last  night  was  of 
frankly  amateurish  and  intimate  tone. 
Mr.  Irice  made  a  stalwart  and  very  rosy 
Nell,  a  little  "dumb"  to  be  sure,  as  was 
stated  in  the  prologue.  Purposely  ludi- 
crous was  his  stature  towering  above 
the  sleek  figure  of  Mr.  Ulfelder  as  Rich- 
ard Murgatroyd.  who  tended  to  overdo 
his  black,  designing  villainy.  Mr.  Gar- 
ciner  played  a  faithful,  professing,  per- 
haps "simple  "  John  Dalton  in  an  amus- 
■  -  manner  The  entire  cast  proved 
of  Mr.  Packard's  excellent  di- 


iug 


Of  flowers  borne  along  by  the  current  with  tree 
trunks  and  corpses  green  with  plague."  To  him 
the  setting  sun  turning  the  windows  to  gold 
calle'd  up  thoughts  of  "the  balconies  of  Babylon 
on  which  queens  rested  their  arms  as  they 
looked  toward  Asia." 

The  young  man,  a  man  of  voluptuous  imag- 
ination, meets  Marie,  a  prostitute,  who  tells  at 
great  length  the  story  of  her  adventures.  At 
worthy  of  Mr.  Packard's  excellent  di-  last,  worn  out  by  boredom,  living  in  squalor— 
■■ecting  he  wore  the  same  shirt  for  a  week  and  did  not 

n?to'1^'rS'a"s."'^ep"y°^nf-'^  7,^"'.^"  ^^"^^  "^^ 
r.  repeated   tonight  before  a  public  force  of  thought    and  "insisted  that  he  should 
■  idience.  J.  H.  F.  ,  be  opened,  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  but 

positively  refused  to  be  embalmed." 

The  book  of  a  young  man;  a  book  that  Is 
now  yeasty  and  absurd;  now  boyishly  cynical; 
now  in  the  spirit  of  "Werther";  abounding  In 
descriptions  that  are  at  times  magnificent,  at 
Junes  mere  hifalutinf-  a  book  that  holds  the  at- 


tonight  before  a  public 
J.  H.  F. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Sunday:  Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Yahudi  Menuhin,  violinist.   See  special 

notic". 

Boston  Art  Club,  150  Newbury  street, 
30  P.  M'.  Boston  Flute  Players  Club 
Meisrs.  Elcus  and  Lauga,  violin.-i;  La- 
aijc.  viola:  A.  Zighera,  violoncello; 
ii»ent,  flute;  B.  Zighera,  iiarp;  San- 
■n»,  piano).  Georges  Laurent,  musical 
rwjtor.  D'lndy,  suite  for  flute,  violin, 
'cello,  harp  (first  time).  Hoeree, 
rale  et  Dance,  for  string  quartet 
,  time),  Boccherini,  Concerto  Cor 
and  string  quartet  (first  time  in 
i).    Dvorak,  piano  quintet  in  A, 

on  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.,  Lin- 
House    Orchestra  Association, 
lies  Hoffmann,  conductor. 
OOd  South  Meeting  House.  3:15  P.  M. 
\i$ie  Jordan  trio.  Schubert,  My  Peace 
Art.    Mendelssohn,  Canzonetta. 
-iiisenet  "Thais." 

P6rd  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  The  Goldman 
ring  Ensemble.  Hiram  Goldman,  di- 
ctor. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museuin,  2 
P.  M.  Herman  H.  Goldstein,  violinist, 
"arl  Lamson,  pianist.    Violin:  Corelli- 

nnard,  La  Folia.    Mendelssohn,  An 

nte  {  .  -. 


tention  even^when  the  reader  smiles  contempt- 
[uously;  a  novel  that  shows  Flaubert  a  roman- 
ticist at  heart,  as  is  also  revealed  in  the  early 
years  of  his  correspondence,  in  his  "Temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony,"  and  even  in  pages  of 
I  "Madame  Bovary."  Maupassant  recognized  this 
m  his  long  preface  to  Flaubert's  letters  to 
George  Sand. 

John  Cowper  Powys  in  his  introduction  to 
''November"  finds  the  novel  a  "fascinating 
treasure  trove"  in  that  Flaubert  has  written  in 
It  '.'a  prose  poem  of  cerebral  sensuality  and 
satiety  which  is  one  of  the  first  life  histories 
of  a  paranoiac  case,  a  subject  which  since  Flau- 
bert's time  has  become  so  sympathetic  a  theme 
with  writers."  But  admirers  of  Flaubert's  great 
novels,  written  when  he  strove  to  find  the  one 
fitting,  inevitable  word,  will  value  "November  ' 
as  being  a  forerunner,  containing  themes  later 
developed  at  length,  as  his  hatred  of  the  "bour- 

-  —  •    "^i,.— geois"  and  all  that  is  obvious;  his  disgust  with 

TumSu^e:   ?a%i^nSie?J^  Me,  that,  as  Jules  Laf orgue  put  it,  is  "too  daily." 

iirire  In  R  flak     Pinnn-  Mt.,-,.         I        ilmirTj!      J».U.v.>  ^Ll.  \  UUfft  - 

5,:'^t?_.Sy'«Phoniqufs°-  Debi^sy.Tan"  ' 


viola,  and  violoncello,  oui  vmfe  anr-s" 
r.rrangements.    On  Ihp  other  hand  his 
j  18  quintets  foi'  flute  or  oboe  and  strings 
were  wTltten  for  tliese  Instruments  and  , 
[were  published.    Is  the  concerto  to  be  i 
played  really  by  Boccherini?     Plcqiiot  I 
in  his  life  of  this  comiwser.  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  ll.sts  the  "Concerto 
for  flute  op.  27,  published  in  Paris."  but 
adds:    "This  w-ork  having  no  merit  is 
a  speculative  trading  on  the  name  of 
Boccherini."  and  Plcquot  in  his  resume 
puts  "concorio  for  flute  'suppose.' '" 

At  Mr.  Chardon's  concert  on  Thurs- 
day evening  Ibert's  concerto  for  violon- 
cello and  wind  instruments  will  be 
played.  It  was  brought  out  at;  Paris  in 
1926,  when  Mile.  Monnier  was  the  solo- 
ist at  a  LamoureuN  concert.  It  has 
been  performed  in  Chicago  at  a  concert 
of  the  Chicago  S.vmphony  orhestra;  also 
In  other  cities.  Ibert  is  favorably  known 
here  by  compositions  heard  at  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
Tcherepnin's  Rhapsodic  Georgienne,  to 
be  played  next  Thursday  evening  with 
orchestra,  has  been  performed  here  as 
a  violoncello  and  piano  piece. 

Me.ssrs.  Keller  and  Gebhard  will  play 
a  violin  sonata  by  John  Ireland,  whose 
larger  works  are  not  so  well  known  in 
Boston  as  they  deserve.  His  composi- 
tions for  orchestra  have  not  been  on 
the  programs  of  the  Btoston  Symphony 
orchestra,  nor  have  the  recent  works  of 
other  English  composers,  as  Bax.  Ire- 
land was  born  in  England  in  1879.  Ho 
is  a  son  of  Alexander  Ireland,  who  w^^s 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Examiner  and  Times.  An  older  brother 
of  John  is  known  as  a  writer  on  English 
colonies  and  a  life  of  Joseph  PulitKer, 
for  whom  he  was  secretary.  This  broth- 
er made  Boston  his  home  at  one  time. 
John's  output  "has  not  at  any  time 
been  rapid,"  says  Edwin  Evans,  "though 
his  shorter  works  for  piano  and  his 
songs  have  attained  a  fairly  large  num- 
ber. The  reason  for  this  Is  hts  un- 
usually severe  self-criticism.  He  has  a 
passion  for  revision,  and  is  scrupulous 
almost  to  excess."  Among  his  recent 
works  is  a  concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. His  reputation  in  England  was 
established  in  1917  when  Albert  Sam- 
mons  an  '  William  Murdock  played  his 
second  violin  sonata  in  A  minor.  "The 
first  edition  was  sold  out  before  it  left 
the  press." 

Mary  Wolfram,  soprano,  accompanied  i 
by  Carl  Lamson,  will  give  a  recital  in! 
Jordan  hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
29.    Aria  by  Mozart  ("Deh,  vleni  non 
tardar")  and  songs  by  Rosa.  Falconieri, 
Scarlatti,    Veracini,    Schubert  (four! 
songs).  Ravel,  Alman,  Hue,  Debussy. 
Hughes     (two    parodies    on  nursery 
rhymes),  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Rachman- 
inoff,   and    the    "Jewel   Song"  from 
"Faust." 

On  Friday  evening,  March  18,  the  or- 
chestra of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory will  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall. 
Chadwick,  First  Movement  of  the  Sin- 
fonietta:  Mozart,  piano  concerto  A 
major  (K.  488),  Susan  Williams,  pian- 
ist; Debussy,  "The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun":  Strauss,  Tone  Poem  "Don  Juan." 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor. 

The  program  of  the  People's  Sym- 


feel  too  shut~:n.  Tie  evidf?li,i^  wn-rnw' 
room  to  move  about,  though  not  in 
Australia. 

The  pictures  of  flowers,  ferns,  trci  • 
mountains,  rivers,  were  many  of  tin  tv 
beautiful;  those  of  the  volcanos  wo' 
sufficiently  awe-in:. plring.  One  would 
gladly  have  seen  more  of  the  dances. 
But  civilization  has  ruined  the  romance 
of  the  South  Sea.s-  it  na.s  killed  thous- 
ands of  the  natives;  foolish,  prudish 
missionaries  have  comnclled  the  women 
to  wear  hideous  Mother  Hubbards; 
cannibals  are  no  longer  free  to  enjoy 
"long  pig."  One  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
De  Cou  on  "Nature  v.  Civilization."  ' 

Tasmania  must  be  a  pleasant  coun- 
try. When  it  was  known  as  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  Thomas  Hood  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  demons  attacking  a  settler,  and 
he  wrote  amusingly  about  life  there— 
a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  an 
Englishman  in  exile  but  not  a  convict. 
CannibiiLs  again  in  New  Guinea.  Do 
they  eat  their  prisoners  raw  or  boiled? 
When  a  Cambridge  woman  heard  a 
lecturer  some  years  ago  describing  the 
horrors  of  cannibalism,  she  chirped: 
"You  say,  sir  they  boil  the  bodies  before 
eating  them?   Isn't  that  a  step?" 

Mr.  De  Cou  evidently  enjoys  South 
Africa,  He  showed  the  Kruger  park, 
the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  Capetown, 
and  he  had  much  to  say  about  Cecil 
Rhodes,  who  should  have  been  an  ad- 
venturer in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Zanzibar?  The  name  itself  is  alluring, 
suggesting  the  gorgeous  east  and  all 
that  it  contains. 

If  one  were  to  journey,  influenced 
solely  by  Mr.  De  Cou's  pictures  and  his 
descriptions,   one  woulc"   hesitate  be- 


tween New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  Mr. 
De  Cou  said  ycGtcrday  that  he  was  a 
nomad.  He  wishes  to  see  every  part  of 
the  world  before  he  dies.  Few  travel 
with  so  great  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  those  who  are  permitted  to  hear 
Ihem  talk. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  series  will 
be  given  next  Saturday.  The  subject 
will  be  "Alaskan  Wonderlands."  P.  H. 


price  m  B  flat.    Piano:  Men 
Prelude.    MacDowell,  Etude, 
•n.    Chopin.  Ballade.  Messrs. 
!  and  Lamson  as  a  final  piece 
the  last  movement  of  Grieg's 
Moh. .  -'jiiata  in  F. 
>''jiiday:    Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M 


Bo 
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Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.'Kous- 
conductor.  See  special  notice. 
.  i  sday:  George  W.  Brown  Hall. 
I.  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano 
nt  d'lndy  and  John  Ireland, 
eous  pieces  by  G.  Hill,  Geb- 
'  De  Falla,  Harrison  Keller  and 
Gebhard. 

ay:    Jordan  Hall.  8:30  P.  M. 
Liiardon.    violoncellist  (Boston 
^j!iy  Orchestra)  assisted  by  Hen- 
i  Estournelles,  violoncellist;  Ruth 
n-Morize,  organist:  string  quar- 
-le  wind  quintet  and  orchestrp. 
d  by  Richard  Bm-gin.    P.  E. 
■ncerto,  A  minor,  for  'cello  and 
luartet.     J.    S.  Bach-Kodalv, 

:,.(    tlnrh  T,.-Vv.i  V:v;,- 


lit.  ior  cello  and  organ.  Iberl. 
for  'cello  and  double  wind 
F.  Couperin,  concerto  for  two 
A.    Tcherepnin.  Rhapsodic 
lie    for   'cello   and  orchestra. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Kous- 
conductor.    See  .special  notice. 


■1X-.  HomWira  S  Pick^ck  Es^  S^."" 

I  Two  T'  Chopi^  Bfrc'arotle" 

Two  Mazurkas,  Waltz  D  flar  nn  kI  i  ' 


CONCERT  NOTES 

D'lndy 's  SuUc' o?T  isT  ,^r'=''"""' 
^^lie  program  says   "pw  tim?"^'S"-^ 


phony  orchestra,  Thompson  Stone,  con- 
ductor, for  the  concert  in  Jordan  hall 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  March  20.  will  in- 
clude "Eace  Jam  Noctis,"  by  Chadwick 
to  be  sung  by  the  Apollo  Club  with  the 
orchestra.  Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  will  play 
the  Variations  Symphonlques  of  Cesar 
Franck.  Other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram are  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic"  sym- 
phony and  the  overture  to  "The  Master- 
-singers  of  Nuremberg." 

The  Chardon  string  quartet  (Messrs. 
Lauza,  Knudson.  Cauhape  and  Char- 
don), assisted  by  Messrs.  Bladet,  flute- 
Jlimart,  clarinet:  B.  Zighera,  harp,  and 
Tillotson,  piano,  will  give  a  concert  in 
Erattle  hall,  Cambridge,  on  Friday 
evening,  March  18.    Ravel,  Quartet  in 

I  F:  Bloch,  Landscapes:  Ravel,  Introduc- 
tion and  Allegro  for  harp,  flute,  clarinet 

'tet^  s'^^'i"?  quartet;  Franck,  piano  quin 

j  Louis  Drew  Twitts,  pianist,  will  give  a 
J  recital  m  Jordan  hall  on  Wednesday 
^evening,  March  23. 

BRANSON  DECOU  j 
Mr.  De  Cou's  "Dream  Picture"  shown  | 
at  Symphony  hall  yester(5ay  afternoon  ! 
has  for  its  title  "South  Sea  Wonder-  j 
land."    The  countrie.s  visited  were  the 
Hawaiian    islands,    Samoa,    Fiji,  New 
Zealand.    Tasmania,    Australia,  New 
South  Wales,  New  Guinea,  Mom'basa. 
Zanzibar,  South  Africa   Rhodesia.  Of 
course  there  were  only  short  stops  at 
some  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
there  was  stress  laid  on  scenery,  trees  , 
end  flowers,  native  customs. 

In  an  introductory  talk — it  was  in . 
Mr.  De  Cou's  familiar,  "chatty  arm- 
chair, delightful  manner — the  lecturtn- 
gave  advice  to  those  who  would  sc 
everything  the  world  has  to  show.  He 
advised  boats  that  are  advertised  to  go 
a-cruising,  so  that  one  wt'Uld  be  freed 
from  the  annoyances  attending  trans- 
portation from  one  country  to  another. 
Don't  go  to  Australia,  was  his  advice; 
a  great  continent,  sparsely  settled,  no 
scenery  worth  the  journey  .  There  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  to  see  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  though  Mr.  De  Cou 
said  he  should  not  like  to  live  there  In 
SDite  of  the  ideal  climate;   he  woulc 


FAY  FERGUSON 

Fay  Ferguson,  pianist,  appeared  at 
Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon  with 
the  following  program:  Scarlatti,  two 
concert  pieces  (Presto  D  major.  Andante 
moderato  F  minor; ;  Bach,  Fantasia  C 
minor;  Chopin,  Sonata,  Op.  35,  In  B 
flat  minor;  Ravel,  Sonatine;  Pick- 
Mangiagalli,  Danse  d'Olaf;  Griffes,  The 
White  Peacock,  The  Foimtain  of  the 
Acqua  Paola;  Liszt,  Peux-follets; 
Dohnanyi,  Capriccio. 

Miss  Ferguson's  gift  of  airy  fluency 
served  her  well  in  the  first  and  more 
rapid  of  her  Scarlatti  pieces,  whose 
rapid  scale  passages — to  which  she  im- 
parted the  slightly  blurred  brilliance  of 
harpsichord  tone — have  a  merely  deco- 
rative function:'  but  in  trying  to  deal 
similarly  with  Bach's  C  minor  Fantasia 
she  deprived  of  all  significance  certain 
portions  of  it  which,  despite  their  flcet- 
ness,  are  thoroughly  melodic  in  charac- 
ter. Yet  her  consistent  and  emphatic 
rhythm  both  in  this  Fantasia  and  in  the 
Scarlatti  Presto,  w-as  veiy  effective;  she 
played  with  expressive  deliberation  the 
letter's  Andante. 

There  was  less  satisfaction  to  be 
drawn  from  her  playing  of  Chopin's  B 
flat  minor  sonata.  For  the  passionately 
omantic  first  movement  her  right  hand 
gave  too  little  sonority,  too  little 
warmth;  carrying  the  melody,  it  was 
often  inaudible  against  the  heavier  bass. 
Moreover  her  playing  was.  too  often 
static,  marking  time  instead  of  pro- 
gressing powerfully  towar,d  climax.  Her 
attempts  at  the  traditional  rubato  were 
sudden  and  spasmodic.  She  was  better 
in  the  Scherzo,  rather  unimpressive  in 
the  Funeral  March,  appropriately  mys- 
terious in  the  curious  last  movement. 

She  very  successfully  evoked  from  her 
instrument    the   charming  crystalline 
sonorities  of  Ravel's   sonatina,  which 
she  played  generally  with  intelligence, 
though    here,  too — especially    in  the 
minuet — were    sudden    and  ill-judged 
ritardandi.    The  animated  finale  was 
most  satisfactorily  done.    The  delicate  j 
iridescence  of  the  two  Impressionistic  ! 
pieces  by  Griffes  was  well  rendered;  but  i 
a  certain  flabbiness  of  rhythm  ro'obed  i 
them  of  vitality.    Both  in  these  and  in 
Liszt's  Peux-follets  a  touch  of  incisive- 
ness  and  vivacity  would  have  made  all  ! 
the  difference  between  a  fluent,  oeli- 
cate  performance  and  a  really  delightful 
one.    There  was  brilliance,  however,  in  I 
the     playing     of     Pick-MangiagalH's  1 
Lisztian  "Dance  of  Olaf"  and  Dohnan-  1 
yi's  exuberant  Capriccio.  | 
Miss  Fergu.son  was  very  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  a  fairly  large  audience  and 
played  some  additional  pieces.      S.S.  i 
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her  perTw'iTiancer"and  impulse  was  her  la\ 


sweet,  fierce,  ador-l 


able  and  unaccountable.   Or  just  stage  manners,  was  it?" 


Xtie  Ttieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

•  Ellen  Terry  and  Her  Secret  Self,  together  with  a  Plea  for  G.  B.  S., 
by  Edward  Gordon  Craig,  is  published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc;  a  book 
of  234  pages,  with  eight  illustrations.   Price,  $3.50. 

Ml    Craig  says  he  had  not  wished  to  write  this  book.    His  mothers 
name  was  famous,  no  one  by  writing  could  add  to  that  fame,  but  it  was 
S^Sfble  some  one  could  detract  from  it.    "And  that  is  what  Mr.  Bernarrl 
^"J  tl^-ough  his  blind  vanity  and  jealousy,  ^as  done,  first  in  perm^  ii^ 
tTie  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  Ellen  Teu... 
secondly,  in  v^Titing  his  apologetic  preface  ...  a  preface  in  which  he  d  - 
scends  Ae  and  there  not  to  salute,  but  to  insult  the  oead.   He  cannot  he.p 
Slu  ls*s  .^fortunate  way."   It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  Mr^  Craig 
wTs  justly  incensed  by  Shaw's  actions;  for  the  son  has  painted  a  remark- 
able Dortrait  of  his  mother  as  woman  and  actress.  ,„,H„rr 
book  is  dedicated  "To  my  father."   In  1862  Ellen  Terry  was  Playing 
in  rhut^-s  company  at  his  Bristol  Theatre.  "Here  she  first  met  E.  W.  God- 
win^Th?n  in  h^SOth  year."   Nowhere  in  this  book  is  Craig's  fath-^  -me^^ 
directlv    There  are  these  statements:    "Nelly  was  m  love.   In  1868  came 
tSs  change-   She  was  truly  in  love  and  she  left  the  stage  for  six  ye.^rz.  She 
Srse5  Saks  in  her  memoirs  of  her  happiness  in  leading  a  quiet  domes 
hfe  in  thV  heart  of  the  country.  When  my  two  children  were  born  I  thought 
TZ  s?4e  less  than  ever."  Craig  adds:   "I  cannot  think  that  she  was  one 
of  thoi  donkeys  who,  on  the  birth  of  their  children,  turn  sweetly  to  txie 
fitier  and  sar    'I  only  loved  you  so  that  I  might  have  children-do  you 

""''Se  asked  her  son  in  1878  if  he  would  like  to  see  a  ^^^^^^'IfXe^^^^^^^^ 
"whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  three  years  old  and  could  not  emembei 
MP  .neaks  Of  his  father  having  transformed  Hengler's  Circus  mto  a  Gree. 
theatre    Describing  in  tender   beautiful  words  his  mother's  death,  Craig 
!vrn£  how  she  became  "25  to  look  at-and  in  truth,  she  became  once  mo.e 
Nei  rT^-  back  again  at  Harpenden  ^ith  little  Edy  and  little  Jeddy  a 
me  on?  she  loved  Ltter  than  all  the  world."    Only  in  the  index,  whe.  . 
tSese  naSages  ar^  paged  under  the  name  Edward  WiUiam  Godwm,  doe., 
one  leSn  that  Godwin  was  Craig's  father.    This  theatrical  designer  and  I 
architect  died  in  1886  at  the  age  of  53. 

rharles  Reade  persuaded  hTrl^TiTback  to  the  stage,  "that  strange 
creaSfrf  Safmeldfesome  old  Charles  Heade  (pos^JJ.  -  ^  1-  -thies 

^niSsriS^dicrs^ss^^^^^^^ 

of  scariet"  Sen^Vs  poor,  there  was  a  bailiff  in  the  house;  sli^  ^ould  no 
of  scarlet,     tnen        p  remembered  the  stage,  and  had  all  at 

'''"'f  1   tLTut  forl  of  tt  pul  of  that  damnable  magnet,  the  theatre.  ' 

matters"-he  answers  ^^^^  money  mattered  very  httle  ^  f^XentimenUl 
:noment  that  every  moment  she  should      well    ked.   Was^sh    ^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 
and  hystericair^as  Reade  sa.d.     Sh    loved  or.e,  ^^.d^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

vSrher"i?:onra;t  and  asking  for  half  a  crown.    "I  am  scj 
woSeS  with  bailiffs,"  he  said,  lookin^sympathy. 

...ugh  this  — e         i~  iiiS^^r^;: 

ity.  He  speaks  of  her  as  E.       also  ^^uy  a 

xnemories  of  his  early  years^  of  the  inothei  a-    -en  ^.^ 
Acknowledging         a.  a^j;;'\,"iM  her  at  rehearsals  to  speak  properl.v 
acumen.    Mi^.  ^^f^^^'^'J^^.TZinct  vowels,  so  don't  mix  them  up  al. 
ogefher  as  i^'you  we    making  a  pudding.  If  you  want  to  say  'I  am  gom, 
^c^f  tSrrirer,.  Jay  it  Pja-^-- ^^^^^^^^^^ 

YOU  must  say  'her^  "°i,^^^'^she  ha?  two  masters,  a  good  one,  Henry  Irving 
munstrance  and  so  foith^  Sh^^/J^;^"  ^^^thf^^uy.  tm  shaw  began  to  wriU 
a  bad  one,  the  public.    She  ^ervea  irv  ng 

her  letters  to  fl^tfermine  her  faith  m  f^^^  (which  by  me  w  y^^^ 
,e  failed  to  «^;^> -^^^.^^  was  som  w,^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

i^iirSrJ^zxff'Zs  were   ^S':^-'^::^:^:- :^ 

centration-could  not  restram  tears,  could  not  eas  y  ^^^leve  le J>s  ,  ^  ^ 
■.ot  sustain  any  feeling  for  very^ng.   J;\^^f|^^gV;:h  audience  has  alway 
lish-speaking  actress  of  her  time.     as  i,         b    although  Ellen  had  Ui 
loved  to  cry,  but  will  not  cry  until  the  actress  cr  es  a  thou  ^^^^^^ 
capacity  to  lead  the  British  pubhc  a.  ay  silly  ^ob  st^^ 

t  '';i%f.''sSw  suSte?^  that  she  should  play  fo 

:::^Z^^^^^:^^^<^  read  «d  books  without  under 
StaSing  them,'and  disliked  the  theatre  at  lU  be  t  ^^^^^^^ 

According  to  her  ^o^/er  grea  love  was  lij_  m 
She  was  "individual";  '^tensely  rehg^us^  but^epeued  by^  ^^^^^^ 
Charitable  church;  a  chayg^able  w^^^^^^^ 

n  the  house;  she  scorned  ^fPe"^""  ,„.:,„,-ere-  her  hands  were  beauu- 
reedy  at  table;  she  -uM  not  be  punctual  an^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ul;  she  was  first  and  last  an  ^etiess  and^  g  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^ 

he  plainest  dresses  were  the  ones  she  lovea  t o  p  ^  ^  ^ 
often  pleased  her  best;  periods  'iJ^'l^^^^^;^"^;^^^  ever  was,  just 
good  piece  She  liked  if  it  had  a  leal  l(X.k     Jag^^^  ^  ^^^,^,3,, 

as  was  always  moon  struck     «he  was  particularly       ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt  added,  ,.ne  couiu  y 
delicious  apple  tart.   


hind  the  scenes  in  ^J;^  ^^^itS'^i  glowing  warm 

primal  ^^•°'"^"l'"^^^;;,","tw\lfirmxon)  have  a  care!  I  can  have  any  man 
rom  her  part-'Gerald  iWUhe  ^^^"^'^-^        ,  ^  ^      to  hers,  and  kissed 

And  she  took  him  by  the  ear^  drew  ^^^^J^  admiration  ofU 
le  mouth  with  parted  hps.     He  had  expressea^»a^^,^^^,j^ 


want! 


She  was  not  jealous  of  other  actresses.  "She  knew  she  was  not  wise,  as 
wisdom  goes,  nor  beautiful,  as  beauty  goes;  neither  did  she  suppose  herself 
learned  or  well  read.  She  was  extravagant  and  genci-ous  with  money,  without 
being  a  spendf'irift,  and  she  couldn't  gamble."  She  could  converse.  "Actorsj 
more  than  ofte  ■  than  not,  are  only  able  to  hold  forth;  they  don't  like  lis-i 
tening  to  any  reply,  or  having  to  answer  a  question:  a  string  of  definite! 
statements— a  soliloquy— is  their  special  fancy.  They  like  to  fix  you  down 
in  a  chair  and  make  a  long  speech  to  you— at  you— lound  you— they  seem 
lo  want  to  tie  you  up  in  it — and  then,  having  done  so,  to  fix  you  with  one 
last  point.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  speak  truth  or  not;  it's  their 
personality  they  like  to  give  rein  to,  and  to  show  off  their  paces.  Then  they 
feel  a  bit  better.  E.  T.  was  never  like  this— neither  was  Irving,  nor  Duse. 
1  believe  Bernhardt  was  inclined  to  be,  but  she  was  far  too  clever  not  to 
break  herself  of  such  a  trick." 


In  the  later  part  of  her  life— towards  the  year  l!>i>6— her  memory  began 
to  fail.  She  would  forget  her  words,  ask  the  prompter  for  her  lines,  would  . 
T^rite  out  her  part  on  pieces  of  paper  and  pin  them  up  all  over  the  stage.  I 

"Why?  Because  of  something  inside  her  whicn,  obstinate  and  intol- ' 
trant  ;n  her  youth,  she  never  quite  overcame — she  couldn't  make  herself 
like  or  tolerate  that  to  which  she  had  taken  a  dislike.  Ophelia,  Beatrice, 
Portia,  Imogene,  all  these  long  parts  she  adored  and,  I  believe,  learnt  and. 
retained  without  difficulty;  but  when  it  came  to  Pauline  in  'The  Lady  of 
:»jyons,-  to  Madame  Sans-Gene,  to  Clarice  in  'Robespierre'- to  mention  only 
H  few  of  the  horrors — she  loathed  them,  and  that  jut  her  in  such  an  ob- 
stinate, intolerant  mood,  that  she  never  could  bring  herself  to  learn  the  hues 
.  .  .  She  was  in  revolt  against  the  idiocies  of  the  .spjeches."  She  was  given  to 
altering  a  text,  not  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  Wills,  Sardou,  Shaw.  She  was 
p.lways  improvising.  Of  her  part  in  "Captain  Brassbcvnd's  Conversion"  she 
-vrote  in  her  book,  "My  letters  to  Mr.  Shav,-  ivere,  I  suppose,  'good  copy,'  as  ; 
he  drew  the  character  of  Lady  Cicely  Wayn^lete  in  'Brassbound'  entirely 
from  my  letters.  "  "She  did  not  think  much  of  playwrights,  perhaps  not 
half  enough,  because  when  she  read  a  play  she  would  forever  find  it  'halt- 
ing,' it  didn't  flow  on,  it  seemed  to  jerk,  and  in  short  was  unnatural.  It  was 
then  that  she  began  to  improve  it,  cutting  and  altering  whole  sentences."  Mr. 
Craig  lias  much  to  say  in  this  life  of  his  mother,  about  the  theatre,  the  art 
of  acting.  His  reply  to  Shaw's  publication  of  the  letters  and  the  preface 
is  comparable  for  its  bitterness  and  irony  to  th3  famous  open  letter  of ; 
"splendid  savagery"  that  William  Hazlitt  addressed  to  William  Giflord,  Esq. 
There  is  so  much  that  Mr.  Craig  has  to  say  about  the  theatre  and  aboutj 
Mr.  Shaw  that  there  is  need  of  another  article.  To  pass  over  these  remarksj 
and  the  digressions,  especially  the  one  concerning  marriage— possibly  with! 
reference  to  Ellen  Terry's  three  husbands— would  be  unjust  to  the  readers; 
of  Th3  Sunday  Herald. 


DEBUSSY  AND  DICKENS  | 

  i 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i 

i^r  Godme  next  Saturday  afternoon  will  play  Debussy's  piano  piece,  i 
Hommage  ? rikiick,  Esq.'  One  may  well  ask  why  this  tribute  to  the 

*^ReS  SSr^  his  "Claude  Debussy."  a  book  of  personal  reminiscences,  | 
t^TD^bSy^  ?avo^^^^^^  -  -  -  ^n^-  the  , 

S^r^^m  Il^ts:  ~       "neurs  du  Mai"  to  htn.  he  : , 

r„S.S/S  o°„^crt  «.  US  -vea..,  v,ee.-  He  -".^J^f; 

ri«nspreu=es  "  thinking  it  only  the  story  ol  wenching.     What  is  it  to  me 
'he?her  vour  V^mont  possesses  La  Presidente?    Speak  to  me  rather  of, 
Eugenie  Grandet  or  the  impure  and  simple  Corbie.  -cDeciallv 
Debussy  had  read  nearly  everything  by  Balzac.  "ked  special  v 

••The  Lllv  n  the  Valley,"  "The  Search  After  the  Absolute.     The  Princess 
J  r^J^an^s  secret?'  "^e  Girl  with  the  Golden  Eyes  ';  but  he  cared  1  ttle  , 
t'-sSor  rd  Poverty  of  Courtisans."  finding  it  too  much  in  the  nature  , 

°'  Ij^'Stm^TdHf  long  standing  was  Dickens,  whose  novels  were  an  ' 

r  thf-  r    xsr  wLT  m|S^^^^  r^^;;' 

sssr;on^vrr^^^ 
--rp^rs^ 

=~i~^rrrr»^ 

classicism  a  la  Sophocles:  the  old  "^.^^'^^  j^t,  ^,^r^^  ^.jth  the  pui 
.1th  his  grandchUd,  to  ^'eg  on  the  h  hwa^  at  las^  ^  ^.^  ^ 
air.  and  when  the  two  come  to  the  vi»age^here  5  colonnus."  on: 

l.appy-he  said,  this  -din.  made  him  Ur^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 
the  roles  were  reversed;  no  longer  the  wandermg^i 

to  know  dehverance  and  the  serenity  of  ^e^Jh^yhen^^b^y^^^  ^ 

'fagging-  the  weak.    Erom  his       J^^^f  ^n^hat  he' was  very  for 

^^^^^t^r^Ji^SoK^^thSutlooking.  Louder  m.... 
"Yes,  yes.  Line,  you  bother  me. ' 


The  maid  entered  to  say  luncheon  wW 


Son\,  one  rapped.  Come  in 
ly.  tu!  instead  she  cried  out: 
"Oh    ,,e  dirty  beast!" 

"^V:ai  ;  that?   Who?  What's  up?"  said  Debussy. 

'        sir.  Look!" 
;  -  ssv  exclaimed.  "My  rufl" 

laid  outraged,  was  about  to  .strike  the  cat. 
>      f  you  best  her,  will  that  better  things— and  my  lug?"  said  De- 
-V  ca  inly    "The  poor  beast  warned  me  the  be.st  she  could;  it's  I  who 
noi  respond.    She  did  not  have  her  little  box;  it's  not  her  fault.  I'd 
!  to  see  what  you'd  do  If  some  one  had  shut  you  up  and  you  did  not  have 
ir  little  box!" 


lU.l 


E  PLAYERS'  CLUB 

A  J.iston  Art  Club,  yesterday 

fterncon,  the  Flute  flayers'  Club  of- 
ered,  lor  its  61st  concert,  the  following 
irograni  Vincent  d'Indj',  Suite.  Op.  91, 
or  fli;'  -  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
0  en  sonata.  Air  desuet, 
Farandole  variee)  (first 
;r  Hoeree.  Pastorale  et 
quartet  (flr.5t  time) ; 
-o  for  flute  and  string 
,  .WW  in  Boston^ ;  Dvorak, 
Julntet  :n  A,  Op.  81,  for  pianoforte,  two 
lolln.'^  \iola,  and  violoncello.  The  per- 
■  Gaston  Elcus  and  Norbert 
ii,  Jean  Lefranc  (viola), 
.:i  I  \iMoncello),  Bcrnara 
-  s  Laurent  (flute), 
.inoforte). 
A-  .  ,  .11.  the  flute  play- 

•rs  ran  true  to  form  by  their  lavish  in- 
lulgenr(>  in  "first  times."  Even  Boc- 
■hrv::  '  ided  a  "first  time  in  Bos- 
,o:  ^  of  epoch-making  impor- 

a;  cvealed.  though  Vincent 

ri;  ■  ?  most  interesting  of 

o— proved  itself  very 
.■ng^_-  -    nat  should  be  played 

)ften.  I:  won    of  course,  since  players 
H  flutp,  violin,  ^lola,  'cello  and  harp 
Yr.-^.^    -;Idom  together.  The  suite  is 
in  form  and  flavor — as  the 
the  movements  suggest — with 
j1  touch  of  modernism  to 
.  and  with  some  curious 
ys  successful  experiments 
.  ation.  The  sprightly  "En- 
presumably  an  Intrada, 
in  sonata  form — was  the 
liil  of  the  four  sections, 
n.elodic  charm  of  the  Air 
"d  the  touch  of  humor 
ere  very  pleasing, 
lie  et  Danse,  how- 
r.  ly  lacking  in  origin- 

iJ  .—whether  of  matter 

,,i  in  superficial  details 
.u. .  ;  and  m  the  solo  prominence 
n    1  the  viola.  To  this  instrument 
fr.  rusted  the  pastorale  motive;  to 
li  -.net  as  a  whole  a  contrasting 
.     of  expressing  bucolic  jollity. 
:i    Brjccherim's  pleasant   and  un- 
T:  :  1  concerto,  the  string  quartet 
i  d  with  complete  adequacy  the 
V.  .I  ll  most  concertos  allot  to  the 
;k-  r:. ,  Graceful  music  in  the  18th 
t ji     convention,  all  that  need  be 
i  c    It  is  that  it  provided  a  vehicle 
s'.  V  of  Mr.  Laurent's  most  fluent 
i  el>  -  i.nt  playing.  Dvorak's  quintette, 
ef .  1  -ind  lively  music  (but  for  the 
iancl-  Iv  "Dunika,"  or  Lament,  thai 
iii  .second  movement),  music  in 
[the  characteristic  flavor  of  Czech 
g  and  dance  proclaims  itself  re- 
ly, brought  the  concert  to  apleas- 
UE.ling  conclusion. 
Ijerformance  was  of  the  usual 
el.  There  was  an  appreciative 
e.  S.  S. 


.'ehuch 


YEHTIDI  IVIENUHIN 

Menuhin,  15-year-old  violin- 
recital  yesterday  afternoon 
nee  which  filled  the  floor, 
1  stage  of  Symphony  hall, 
npanied  at  the  piano  by 
.11.    The  program  was  as 
Beethoven,  sonata  in  A  major 
r  i ;    Bruch.    concerto    in  G 
op.  26;  J.  S.  Bach,  sonata  for 
alone    in    A    minor;  Mozart, 
sostenuto   (from  sonata  No. 
.azzini.  La  Ronde  des  Lutins; 
,  Tambourin  Chinois;  Paganini 
24. 

judging  the  accomplishments  and 
of  a  child  prodigy,  a  "phenome- 
rtist  of  one  sort  or  another,  the 
before  drawing  any  temporary 
ions   generally  assumes  tacitly 
•emise  that  an  exception  can  be 
to  the  usual  standards  of  judg- 
"t  the  case  Is  a  "phenomenon" 
and  deserves  consideration  in 
attespect  alone.  However  persistent- 
tile  sensational  aspects  may  cling  to 
im,    Yehudi    Menuhin    has  already 
intd  the  list  of  artists  who  should  be 
-leed  -.ccording  to  the  strictest  stand- 
-  recital  yesterday  showed  more 
cm.se  of  the  future;  it  showed 
-.li  capable,  truly  phenomenally 

jHlllplaymg  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart, 
■^Kh,  with  intense  concentration,  and 
■Ik  ^  strong  emotional  power  nor- 
■  Hy  achieved  only  through  years  of 
■■ycal  experience  and  discernment 
flf  |-:  lormance  Is  always  healthy;  it 
%         ps  over  . into,  jghallow  sentiment 


-el 
.a(j 

.da 


r. 


or  an  overexcited  condition  of  hysteria. 
Creative  imagination  and  intellectual 
penetration,  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
present  in  his  unripe  years,  balance 
one  another  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  true  musicianship. 

The  performance  of  the  Kreutzer 
sonata  and  the  Bruch  concerto  was  of 
astounding  energy.  Forceful,  almost 
bold,  attacks  followed  by  firm  powerful 
strokes  accentuated  the  impression  of] 
vehemence  in  the  first  movements  of 
these  compositions.  Yet  in  direct  con 
trast.  there  issued  from  his  bowing  in 
the  andante  of  Beethoven's  sonata  a 
warm  sustained  tone.  Tiie  finales, 
though  no  less  fiery  and  certainly  not 
lacking  m  pronounced  rhythms,  were 
yet  too  much  on  the  surface  to  rank 
in  profundity  with  the  thoroughness  of 
the  preceding  movements.  The  "double 
stopping"  in  the  Bruch  finale,  withi 
which  violinists  dutifully  grapple,  con-j 
tained  a  little  more  noise  than  is  con-1 
ducive  to  purely  musical  enjoyment. 
Admiration  is  immediately  aroused 
when,  as  in  the  Bach  grave  and  fugue, 
the  unaccompanied  violin  compensates 
for  lack  of  variety  in  tone.  The  in- 
strument which  this  player  Possesses  -, 
is  one  of  unu,sual  warmth,  an^  tne 
onarcontrasts  which  he  succeeded  m  j 
nroducing  gave  this  sonata  new  me. 

One  with  restless  ears  ever  ready  to 
cateh  gratifyingiy  the  slightest  percep- 
ibTe  ffJi^t  b^  way  of  tone  Production  . 
r-itz-h  attacks  etc.,  might  have  oc- 
ea.ionally  detected  trivial  slips  yester- 
afternoon.  But  such  moments 
so  rare  and  so  trifling  m  the  pres- 
of  countless  virtues  that  one  feels 
in  mentioning  their  occiir- 
rence  Technique  can  be  improved  with 
Instruction  and  practice,  but  beyond  a 
certain  stage  it  becomes  a  secondary 

"^Though  giving  sometimes  a  sUgMly 
blurred  performance,  Mr.  Balsam 
plaved  brilliantly,  well  In  tone  with 
his'vouthful  companion.  A  worshipping 
audience  has  apparently  not  decreased 
in  fervor.   


oay 
were  so 
ence 
insolent 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON  t 
l"Carmval  Boat"  f 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  James  Seymour 
Irom  the  story  hy  Marion  Jackson  and  Don; 
K.van:  directed  by  Albert  Resell  and  pre* 
sentcd  by  RKO  Pathe  with  the  loIlowinsV 
cast :  t 

Suck  Gannon  Bill  Boydt 

Honey  Ginger  RoBcrsl:, 

Hack  Fred  KnhlerW 

Jini  Gannon   ...  .Hobart  Bosworlhi 

ij^bf  Marie  Prevostr 

Baldy  Edear  Kennedy' 

Stubby  Harry  Sweet;- 

LanP...  Charles   Sellon -• 

De   Lacey  Walter  Pcrcivnlf. 

De  Lacey  s  Assistant  Jack  Carlvler 

^^■'indy  Joe  Marba'A 

Jfii-aon   Eddie    Chandler  A 

Bartender   Bob    Perry  ij'l 

Irene  Rich  In  a  short  playlet,  "Ask  !| 
Your  Wife,"  and  "Caniival  Boat,"  Bill 
Boyd's  latest  starring  vehicle,  share  the. 
honors  this  week  at  the  Keith-Boston 
Theatre.   Mirs  Rich,  now  taking  a  brief 
vacation  from  films  in  order  to  try  her 
hand  at  the  vaudeville  stage,  looks  very 
charming,  wears  two  beautiful  dresses, 
and  speaks  clearly  and  attractively.  The 
playlet  in  which  she  appears,  WTitten 
by  George  Buchanan  Fife,  is  about  a 
playwright  who  wishes  to  find  out  how 
an  innocent  woman  would  behave  if  :■ 
accused  of  infidelity.    He  experiments 
on  his  own  wife,  with  the  connivance  of  - 
her  brother,  and  ends  up  in  a  pretty  i 
pickle,   when  her  counter-accusations  g 
happen  to  strike  home.  The  star  played  * 
sincerely    and    with    a  satisfactory 
mingling  of  lightness  and  seriousness. 
She  was  assisted  by  Albert  Webster  and 
Harold  Elliott. 

"Carnival  Boat"  is  a  breezy,  well 
photographed  spectacular  melodrama 
of  lumbermen  in  the  great  Northwest. 
Jim  Gannon,  boss  lumberman,  and  his 
son,  Buck,  disagree  violently  over  the 
latter's  infatuation  for  Honey,  a  singer 
on  the  carnival  boat  tied  up  near  the 
lumber  camp  on  its  journey  down  the 
river.  Jim,  anxious  for  Buck's  success 
and  desparing  of  his  making  any  head- 


way with  the  men  owing  to  his  slack- 
ness, shames  him  into  action  by  under- 
taking to  drive  a  double-loaded  log- 
train  down  a  steep  grade  to  the  saw 
mills.  The  air-brakes  refuse  to  work: 
and  the  train  is  out  of  control,  when 
Buck,  warned  of  his  father's  danger, 
rides  a  log  down  a  cable,  boards  the 
train  and  saves  his  father.  Jim  being 


deed,  his  efltorta  are  all  too  succe.ssiul, 
for  a  surplus  of  Wgs  piles  up  behind  the 
dam  resulting  In  a  dangerous  jam. 
r.ii.  k.  about  to  leave  with  Honey  on  the 
c.iinival  boat,  sees  his  crippled  father 
making  for  the  danger  .=pot  with  dyna- 
mite and  once  more  obeys  the  call  of 
duty.  The  jam  being  broken  and  the 
logs  saved,  Buck  is  not  only  reconciled 
wUh  Jim  but  finds  Honey  waiting  for 
him. 

The  most  notable  features  in  "Carni- 
val Boat"  are  two  spectacular  scenes: 
The  race  with  death  when  the  heavily 
loaded  log  train  roars  unsteadily  down 
the  .steep  hill,  and  the  final  sequence, 
showmg  the  breakhig  up  of  the  log  Jam. 
Both  of  these  are  well  photographed 
and  have  what  is  known  as  dramatic 
punch.  The  acting,  agreeable  enough, 
is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Bill 
Boyd,  plump  and  smiimg,  makes  a  satis- 
factory Buck,  and  looks,  by  an  odd  co- 
incidence, remarkably  like  Hobart  Bos- 
worth,  who  takes  the  part  of  hLs  father. 
Ginger  Rogers  has  the  microscopic  part 
of  Honey  which  she  handles  well 
enough.  Fred  Kohler  provides  a  bit  of 
menace,  and  there  is  some  elementary 
low  comedy  offered  by  Edgar  Kennedy 
and  Harry  Sweet.— E.  L.  H. 

FENW.4Y.  MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"The  Expert" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Julian  Jo- 
sephson  and  Maude  Howells  from  the  play 

by  Edna  Ferber.  entitled:  "Old  Man  MJnick"; 
directed  by  Archie  Ma,vo  and  prcserned  by 
Warnci-  Brothers  with  the  Xollowiiiij  cabl: 

Gromlpa  Minick   Chic  Sale 

Dickie   Dickie  Moore 

Nettie  Minick  .1  Lois  Wilson 

Fred  Minick   Earle  Foxe 

Crowley   Ralph  Harolde 

Mrs.  SmaUbridge   May  Bolcy 

Sadie  Adrtenne  Dore 

Dai.sy  . . . .-. .'.  Noel  Francis 

.\ni)ie   Dorothy  Woibert 

Ltilii   L,ouisc  Beavers 

Price   Ben  Holmes 

Bri;;;.'"s   ,  William  Robyns 

Dieteuhofer   Charles  Evans 

At   Walter  Catlett 

i  Mrs.   Crackenwald   Ciara  Blandick 

Miss  Lippincott    Zita  Moulton 

Miss  Stack  j;isa  Peterson 

Charles  "Chic"  Sales's  Grandpa  Sum- 
merville  of  "The  Star  Witness"  and 
Grandpa  Minick  of  "The  Expert"  are 
as  alike  as  two  peas  externally;  yet  be- 
tween the  two  Mr.  Sales  manages  to 
show,  broadly  perhaps,  the  differences 
in  the  two  characters.  Grandpa  Sum- 
merville  was  a  fire-eater,  a  crippled 
old  chap  with  old-fashioned  ideas  about 
patriotism  and  law  and  order.  Old  Man 
Minick,  as  Sale's  paints  him,  is  mild 
of  manner,  a  bit  "sot  in  his  ways,"  yet 
willing  to  try  to  be  amenable  to  his 
stUTOundings  in  the  home  of  his  son 
and  his  patient  daughter-in-law.  He 
gives  up  his  consoling  quid  of  chewing 
tobacco,  tinkers  noisily  and  ineffec- 
tively on  interior  repairs,  is  cheery  and 
garrulous.  He  admits  frankly  that  he 
talks  too  much,  as  when  he  disrupts  the 
meeting  of  the  Community  Women's 
Club  with  his  candor  about  the  need 
of  affection  and  understanding  in  han- 
dlmg  orphaned  children.  Yet  he  makes 
friends  among  his  kind  easily;  must 
boast  of  his  past  prowess  as  a  wrestler; 
chokes  up  when  he  thinks  of  his  de- 
parted spouse  of  49  contented  years. 
And  he  loves  children. 

That  love  really  makes  the  theme  of 
this  necessarily  condensed  narrative 
based  on  Miss  Ferber's  human  novel. 
Old  Minick's  interest  in  little  Dickie 
Foster  progresses  consistently  and 
amusingly.  He  breaks  Dickie  of  his 
thievish  traits,  encouraged  hitherto  by 
Crowley,  a  petty  crook;  wins  the  lad's 
confidence  and  loyalty;  takes  him  into 
the  younger  Minick's  home  on  a  stormy 
night  and  scrubs  him  valiantly  in  the 
bath-tub;  and  through  him  is  enabled 
to  retrieve  his  savings  of  $2000,  stolen 
from  his  trunk  by  Crowley.  If  the 
picture,  which  removes  the  old  man  '■ 
from  a  filial  roof  to  an  endowed  home,  ' 
ends  implausibly  it  at  least  has  an 
idealized,  sentimental  touch  which  is  ■ 
bound  to  Impress  susceptible  hearts.  j 
Mr.  Sales  and  little  Dickie  Moore  are 
the  picture.  They  work  well  in  double  I 
harness  and  contribute  human  touches  ' 
to  many  a  scene.  Mr.  Fox  and  Miss  ' 
Wilson  are  sympathetic  as  the  Mmick 
couple,  and  Mr.  Harolde  sketches  terse- 
ly the  meaimess  of  the  man  Crowley.  A 
noteworthy  aspect  of  the  film  is  the 
performance  by  those  playing  the  old 
men  from  the  home,  and  the  members 
of  the  women's  club.  Here  are  a  score 
of  neatly-contrasted  types,  each  well 
done.  If  Archie  Mayo  has  not  turned 
out  a  picture  of  any  great  distinction, 
he  surely  must  be  credited  with  re- 
pressmg  hokum  and  encouraging  sim- 
ple, everyday  characterization. 

W.  E.  G. 
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Murray  Hill.  •  a.  farce  m  three  actg.  by 
Lr-^h,-  Howard  produwd  by  E.  E.  Cllve  at 
li<   (  opley  AiiF.  13.   l«-'7.  and  by  the  Shu- 
nc  is  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  New  York  Sept 
r'l  '''-"-.J".  PS'h  instance  with  Leslie  Howl 
1"'  ."^  „,Wri?Iey    and    G  'iievieve    Tohiu  us 
Am-  i:a  Iweedie:  as  •■Tell  Me  the  Trjth."  at  [ 
Ih'    .\inbas?a(lor  s.    London.   June  Jli  I'l"^ 
witli  HiiEh  Drmpster  a.s  Wri?lev    and  Erin  . 
Uavies  as  Amelia  Twee<lie:  revived  la«t  rii. 


.  . .  Aldrich  Biiwki  r 
 F.nid  Romany 

.  ,  Inn.  H      i  IH  .  .  .  Joneph  CollCII 

!\\iii;]cy  Sheppard  Slrudwiok 

An  actor  or  a  playwright  may  learn 
much  about  his  trade  m  five  years.  Mr.  | 
i  Howard,  being  both,  i.s  today  a  far  bet- 
i  ter  actor  and  probably  could  be  a  better 
playwright  than  he  was  In  1927.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  he  quite  likely  derived 
a  deal  of  satisfaction  in  writing  "Mur- 
ray Hill,"  for  it  afforded  outlet  for  his 
pungent  views  on  spinsterhood  and  Ita 
cheerful  as  well  as  its  depressing  quali- 
ties. Also  his  plot  was  elastic  enough 
to  admit  of  two  cases  of  mistaken 
identity,  with  subsequent  confusion  and 
merriment.  And  he  was  sufficiently 
inspired  to  write  a  capital  second  act. 
If  the  other  two  had  stood  by  him  as 
well,  Mr.  Howard  might  have  earned 
eternal  fame.  Since  they  were  a  trifle 
recalcitraat,  the  status  of  his  airy  farce 
becomes  less  than  Immortal. 

The  Tweedie  home  in  Murray  Hill  la 
last  of  its  mid-Victorian  kind  in  New 
York.  Its  occupants  have  been  di- 
minished by  one  as  the  play  opens,  Eliz- 
the  two  surviving  spinster  sisters,  Eliz- 
abeth and  May,  are  preparing  for  the 
reading  of  the  departed  one's  will,  which 
leaves  $100,000  to  a  niece,  Amelia,  and 
a  similar  sum  to  a  nephew,  Worthing- 
ton  Smythe  of  Chicago.  Three  weeks 
before  Amelia,  shy  girl,  had  fainted  in 
the  family  brougham  when  she  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  a  strange  youth  on 
Fifth  avenue.  He,  likewise  affected,  In- 
quired about,  found  the  Tweedie  man- 
sion and  gained  access  fraudulently  as 
one  Wrigley,  a  deputy  assistant  morti- 
cian, sent  to  aid  in  the  reading  of  the 
will.  Also  comes  to  the  house  young 
Mr.  Smythe,  in  crumpled  dress  clothes, 
though  it  is  morning.  He  has  been 
drunk  for  three  weeks,  and  drunk  he 
continues  through  the  three  acts,  a  dif- 
ficult feat  for  any  actor.  What  more 
natural,  that  the  family  lawyer,  old 
Appleway,  should  pass  off  young  Wrig- 
ley as  Smythe,  in  order  to  save  the  lat- 
ter's inheritance  for  his  enjoyment 
when  sober;  that  Wrigley,  face  to  face 
with  Amelia,  should  murmur  "darling" 
as  she  faints  again;  and  that  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  rebellious  at  a  fate  which  has 
deprived  her  of  legalized  amours,  should 
drink  too  many  glasses  of  sherry  and 
sneak  off  to  a  night  club  with  tireless 
Smj'the,  to  return  happily  at  the  milk- 
man's hour.  The  third  act  brings 
■jWrigley's  confession,  a  satisfying  an- 
swer to  Amelia's  prayer,  pardon  for  the 
'real  nephew,  and  a  few  la.st  acrid  re- 
marks from  Aunt  Elizabeth,  who  has 
enjoyed  every  bit  of  her  escapade  and 
I  is  not  ashamed  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Strudwick  and  Mr.  Cotten,  as  the 
two  youths  who,  attracted  to  each  other, 
back  one  the  other's  every  move  and 
keep  all  guessing,  are  the  life  of  the 
performance.  They,  and  Miss  Loomis, 
whose  candid  observations  and  whose 
.simulation  of  genteel  inebriation  in  that 
second  act  w-as  both  amusing  and  in- 
formative in  that  we  always  have  won- 
dered just  how  an  old  maid  would  be- 
have if  inspired  by  potent  liquors.  Miss 
Ray  as  the  older  sister  was  effective 
chiefly  by  her  contrasting  retitcence 
and  innocence  of  mind.  Mr.  Bowker, 
not  entirely  recovered  from  his  arduous 
characterization  of  last  week,  sputtered 
tenaciously  through  the  role  of  the  dis- 
traught attorney.  Miss  Romany  was 
properly  diffident  as  lovelorn  Amelia, 
and  Miss  Poindexter  as  an  ancient  re- 
tainer in  lugubrious  black  was  moder- 
ately diverting.  In  all  a  performance 
which  could  have  been  smoother  and 
more  gracefuU  co-ordinated,  yet  suffi- 
ciently entertaining  when  one  considers 
the  handicaps  under  which  resident 
players  in  frequently  changing  bills 
must  labor.  _  _     W.  E.  G. 

HOLLIS  STREET 

"Candida" 

"Candida."  a  pleasant  play  in  three  acts  by 
Geore^e  Beriiai<l  Shaw:  revived  by  Blanche 
Tnrka  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  last 
eveninz:  stated  by  Russell  Hicks.    The  cast: 

Miss  ProserAjne  Garnetl  Dons  Rich 

The  Rev.  Jafties  Ma.vor  Morel  I.  Russell  Hicks 

Lexy  Mill   Alexander  Onslow 

Mr.  Biirg:ess  Frank  Conip.on 

1  Candida   Blanche  Yurka 

I  EiiKcne  Marchbanks  Robert  Henderson 

To  moralize  on  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  writmgs  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  since  he  wrote  "Can- 
j  dida"  close  on  32  years  ago  would  be 
I  sui>erfluous.  The  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Shaw  and  his  plays  have  altered  with 
the  years;  again  it  would  be  easy  to  add. 
"and  not  for  the  best."  Without  start- 
ing any  disputes— Mr.  Shaw  can  fight 
his  own  battles— it  is  enough  to  be  glad 
of  the  opportimity  to  see  once  more  the 
play  that  he  himself  was  wont  to  rank 
among  his  best  and  which,  because  of 
its  lack  of  definite,  topical  targets  for 
the  playwright  to  demolish,  remains 
fresh  and  timely,  sympathetic  and  wise. 
Miss  Yurka,  having  given  a  repertoire  of 
classics  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
has  not  chosen  amiss  in  her  final  pre- 
sentation, for  "Candida"  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  small  category  of  modern 
dramas  that  deserve  to  endure. 

In  "Candida"  Mr.  Shaw  was  not 
afraid  to  conceive  a  plot  and  definite 
characters.  Candida,  Marchbanks  and 
Morell  are  all  individuals,  not  mere 


h4 


r       pieces,   llie  prim  Prossy  and  tne 
Lexy  have  their  share  of  intcr- 
>o:  onlv  Burgess,  an  impossible 
■ter  to  conceive  as  the  father  of 
r       >ia,  seems  a  Shavian  puppet.  Not 
.<  he  Improbable;  he  does  not  ex- 
'\  where  Inside  or  outside  the  play. 
M.    I'lank  Compto',1,  borrowed  for  the 
occasion  from  the  Copley  Players,  acted 
Urn  last  evening  with  bird-like.  Cock- 
tCy  humor,  reminding  the  spectator  of 
■  sparrow,  aware  of  his  commonalty, 
Wmo  has  strayed  into  a  rather  select 
fBr'ary  and  is  detennlned  not  to  show 
loute  uneasiiiess. 
11  may  have  been  owing  to  Miss  Yur- 
Uas  aloofness  from  the  play,  but  per- 
Kps  it  was  simply  the  excellent  char- 
ractev  drawing  expended  by  the  play- 
■      at  on  the  two  principal  men  in  the 
that  made  the  conflict  between 
11  and  Marchbanks  the  most  strik- 
cfiture  of  last  night's  performance. 
B     ,  Russell  Hicks  and  Robert  Hender- 
ison  played  their  parts  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  feeling  that  bespoke  an  ex- 
'  ce''t  nt  understanding.    Mr.  Hicks,  as 
V     11,  had  the  imposing  presence,  mel- 
ius  voice,   agreeable   manner  and 
sli'-ht  suggestion  of  pomposity  that  were 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a  rather 
I  simp'e.  kindly  man  who  believed  In  his 
pc  sition,  his  mission  and  his  happiness. 
M     Henderson,   a   complete  contrast, 
played  the  shrinking  Marchbanks  with 
candor  that  left  untouched  no  phase 
bf  the  poefs  character:  his  physical 
owardice,    his   emotional    fervor,  his 
uckish  humor  and  his  desire  to  trl- 
nph  over  a  stronger  man. 
,'ln   some    strange    fashion  Blanche 
irurka  appeared  to  stand  apart  from 
i  Ih"  drama,  to  watch  the  action  as  an 
'  ii^  e rested  spectator  rather  than  to  en- 
ter into  It  as  a  personage  vitally  con- 
cerned. Her  Candida  is  gracious,  charm- 
ing worldly — too  much  so.  for  the  Can- 
dida conjured  un  In  the  imagination  is 
Eimnle    straightforward,  understanding 
and  affectionate.    It  is  not  until  the 
.final  scene,  when  Candida  ■'gives  herself 
to  the  weaker  man."  that  Miss  Yurka 
comes  close  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  char- 
acter    Alexander  Onslow's  l/Cxy  and, 


I  •  not  "homely '"^ut 

I  ■  icA  music ;  it  lacks 

'        >;  1,  ,  .  i.bject. 

"TiU  Euleiispiegel"  wears  better  than 
most  of  Strauss's  descriptive  tone  poems 
— perhaps  because  it  is  the  least  sub- 
jective, because  in  it  the  composer  is 
for  once  not  glorifying  himself  or  exult- 
ing in  his  own  domestic  felicity.  The 
picaresque  humor  and  the  musical  unity 
and  charm  of  the  piece  make  it  endur- 
Ingly  delightful.  It  was  brilliantly  played 
last  night — Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  always 
found  it  particularly  congenial. 

A  large  audience  applauded  with  en- 
ergetic warmth.  S.  S. 


by  Joaqu  >  Tircic  arama  In  thrci;i 

acts — ter,  .;nantly  enacted.  The 

delicious  luii.i  i  of  "Lagarterana,"  with 
the  broad  grin,  the  clumsy  coquetry, 
and  yet  clumsier  dancing  of  the  Toledan 


peasant   woman   admirably  parodied, 

pleased,  as  it  did  at  Its  first  presenta- 
tion here.  And  throughout  the  recital — 
with  rare  and  eloquent  silences— sound- 
ed the  pungent  rhythms,  the  cogent 
comments,  Argentina's  castanets. 

The  applause  was  as  rapturous,  as  in- 
satiably prolonged  as  ever.        S.  S.  " 


FLOKA  COLLINS 

Flora  Collins,  d2.scribed  as  a  mezzo 
coloratura  soprano  (or  should  it  not  be 
"coloratura  mezzo  soprano"?),  was 
heard  last  evening  at  Jordan  hall  in 


Rossini,  Bel  raggio  (from  "Semlramis") ;  j 
Schubert,  Die  Stadt,  Pruehlingstraum; 
Schumann,  Ihre  Stimme;  Brahms,  Ach, 
und  du  mein  kuehles  Wasser;  Mahler, 
Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht?;  Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco,  I'Infinito;  Faure,  Soir; 
Poulenc,  Attributs;  Chabrier,  Les  Cig- 
alcs;  Dunhill,  To  the  Queen  of  Heaven; 
Bax,  Pigeons,  Cradle  Song;  Bainton, 
Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells.  The  accompan- 
ist was  Bbris  Kogan. 

With  songs  as  different  as  the  for- 
mally beautiful  "Croise  en  mon  coeur 
fidele"  of  B:nati.  the  gloomy  and  eerily 
atmospheric  "Die  Stadt"  of  Schubert 
and  the  honeyed  and  ecstatic  "Ihre 
Stimme"  of  Schumann  she  was  equally 
successful.  In  Schubert's  "Pruehling- 
straum"' she  expressed  effectively  the 
idyllic  dream  and  the  chill  awakening. 
The  gentle  melancholy  of  Brahms's 
song,  the  joviality  of  Mahler's,  the  un- 
worldly rapture  of  Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco's  beautiful  "L'infinito,"  was  as 
convincingly  rendered.  The  manner  in 
which  she  sang  Chabrier's  charming 
and  delicately  humorous  "Les  Cigales" 
pleased  her  audience  exceedingly. 

Of  the  songs  of  her  exc  silent  English 
group  Arnold  Bax's  "Cradle  Song,"  one 
of  its  composer's  numerous  excm-sions 
into  ancient  Irish  pseudo-folk  song,  was 

acter     Aiexaiiuci  o  ^--j   perhaps   the   most   beautiful  and  the 

Doris  Rich's  Prossv  served  well  enough  most  imaginatively  sung, 
fr,  'ill  nut  the  action  though  Miss  Rich;     Miss  Collins  was  accorded  hearty  ani 
at  times  too  fus*y  and  fidgety.  The  prolonged  applause  by  an  audienc.  o: 
,s.:^.gle  setting  was  entirely  satisfactory,  moderate  size.  s.  S. 

^  E,  L.  H         ' '  " 


MONDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Dr.  Koussevltzky's  program  for  the 
Jth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Monday  series,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4  in 
~  flat  major.  Op.  60:  Debussy,  Two 
.;octurnes    (Nuages,   Fetes):  Sowerby, 
"Prairie,"  Poem  for  orchestra;  Strauss, 
Till  Eulenspisgel,"  Op.  28.    It  was  a 
trogram  that  fell  with  unusual  distinct- 
less  into  two  violently  contrasted  per- 
sons, with  the  intermission  lying  like  a 
frontier  between  the  "absolute"  music 
if  Beethoven  on  the  one  side  and  the 
lictorial  and  programmatic  music  of 
)ebussy,  Sowerby,  and  Strauss  on  the 
'fother.  To  attempt,  while  in  the  midst 
I  of  the  program's  second  half,  momen- 
I  tarily  to  project  the  mind  back  into 
Beethoven's  B  flat  symphony,  was  to 


YVES  CHARDON 
A  concert  was  given  at  Jordan  hall 
last  evening  by  Yves  Chardon,  French 
violoncellist,    with    the    assistance  .  of 

Henriette  d'Estournelles,  'cellist,  Ruth 
neard  last  cvenmg  at  Jordan  nan  m  .  ..  , 

the  following  program:  Benati,  Crois  (  Conniston  Morize,  organist  and  an  or-, 
en  mon  coeur  fidele;  Handel,  O,  Sleepy  che^tra  of  members  of  the  Boston  sym- 
phony orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard 
Burgln.  The  following  program  was 
performed:  Phllipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Con- 
certo in  A  minor  ('cello  and  string 
quartet);  Johann  Sebastian  Bach-Zol- 
tan  Kodaly,  Ach  was  1st  doch  unser 
Ineben,  Vater  unser  in  Hlmmelrelch,  \ 
Christ  us  der  uns  selig  macht  ('cello 
and  organ);  Jacques  Ibert,  Concerto 
("cello  and  wind  instruments);  Cou- 
perin.  Concert  (two  'cellos) ;  Alexander 
Tcherepnln,  Rhapsodic  Georglenne 
("cello  and  orchestra). 

Mr.  Chardon,  whose  musicianly  and 
dexterous  playing  and  interesting  con- 
certs have  already  won  commendation 
here,  was  principal  performer  in  each 
of  the  live  substantial  compositions 
that  formed  his  long  and  exacting  pro- 
gram; his  was  a  feat  of  memory  and 
endurance  as  well  as  of  virtuosity  and 
musicianship.  Each  of  the  works  per- 
formed was  new  to  Boston,  with  the 
exception  of  Tcherepnin's  "Rhapsodie 
Georglenne,"  which,  however,  had  not 
tseen  previously  heard  here  with  orches- 
tra. Of  the  two  Bachs  represented, 
Phllipp  Emanuel— in  his  A  minor  con- 
certo— ^was  clearly  in  transition  from 
the  style  of  his  father  to  the  newer 
structure  and  spirit  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Arid  stretches  alloyed  its 
vivacious  and  melodious  movements; 
the  third  was  by  far  the  most  pleasing 
of  the  three.    Zoltan  Kodaly  had  ar- 


.  ■  i,^*f^5?h^^3.!>ond  time  this 'ranged  for  'cello  and  organ  three  of 
Last  night,  for  the  second  ume  v  ^^^b^^  Sebastian's  chorale  preludes; 
season.  La  '  Argentina,  splendidly  anu  ^.^^j^.  ^^^^^  ^j^^  .^.^jj^  g^jne 
variously  costumed,  danced  at  Sym-  highly  grateful  music,  and  to  the 
p.ony  hall,  to  the  ^^^^^f^^^^^.  ^S^e^^l  TS^\%::'Z^c. 
lnt"o7rSy  ^S:^^o.r^^^n:Uor^  P-ved  her  part 
X^g-st^ongly  rhythmed  ^'^  per- 1  brilliantly.  ,    ^  ^^^^ 

S  T^^Z::!^.:^^:;     Ibert-s  concerto  (Pastorale,  _R.mance 


'HE  USED  TO  SIT  THEpE 

By  PHILIP  HAt^E 
There  is  mourning  in  European 
cause  the  Cafe  Greco  in  Rome,  whe 
and  other  poets.  Turner  and  other  pi 
and  sipped  their  coffee,  now  has  a 
furnishes  cocktails.    (Byron  would  no 
the  change,  for  although  he  sang  o 
wine,  his  favorite  drink  was  gin,  nor 
despise  a  cocktail — "infnite  riches  in 
room.")    Tourists,    the    Romans  say 
•"stripped  the  Cafe  Greco  at  its  atmosph  e"  ii 
demanding  barkeepers,  salted  almonds  ai  frl<I 
potatoes. 

There  are  travellers  who  like  to  see  I  6  ta  j 
erns,  restaurants,  wine  and  beer  hous  onic 
frequented  by  famous  men.    Luther's  c  lar 
Berlin,  where  Hoffmann  used  to  drink  ad 
wild  tales  long  after  midnight,  not  knowi  g  thj 
Offenbach  would  take  him  for  a  hero,  slU  e:« 
ists.    In  Dresden  they  used  to  showvjn  tl^ 
eighties  a  beer  house  w  her-^  Schumann  WQuld  sS 
for  hours,  dreaming  his  musical  fancies,  ar" 
they  would  point  out  a  grease  spot  on  a  wall 
made  by  his  thro\vn-back  head.   Do  not  AmeriJ 
cans  in  London  rush  to  the  Cheshire  jChees' 
with  thoughts  of  Dr.  Johjison  and  refcrently 
view  the  chair  in  which  he  sat?   Alas  fi  these 
worshippers!    The  "Great  Bear  "  was  notjin  the 
habit  of  dining  or  supping  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese;  his  tavern  was  the  Mitre,  and  lit  was 
there  that  he  said:  "The  noblest  prospect  which 
a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  roi  1  that 
leads  him  to  England."   The  Mitre  cease  to  be 
a  tavern  in  1788;  it  became  a  "poets  g  Dery"; . 
then  an  auction  room  until  it  was  den  ilished 
a  hundred  years  ago.  ' 
An  entertaining  book  could  be  written  about 
,  taverns,  restaurants  and  beer  houses  liunted 
j  by  musicians,  artists,  men  of  letters,  in  tte  Bos- 
ton of  the  last  forty  odd  years.  Some  on<  might 
thus  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jules  Clare  iwith 
his  volumes  of  '"Vie  a  Paris"  (1895-19 
Villemessant  (or  w-hoever  wrote  "Figaro 
moirs) ;  of  Sala,  Lucas  ani  other  deligiitl 
sipers  about  the  habits  of  poets,  artists 
men,  staid  or  bohemians,  musicians. 
■When  the  Symphony  concerts  were 


):  of 
Me- 
gos- 

erary 

>n  in 


to        admirers  and  some  that  were 

"^Si^hl"  latter  category  was  the  vi- 
vacious dance  to.  Albeniz's  "If  • 
in  which  Argentina  wore  a  tightly  horn 
fitting  white  dress  from  which-near 
its  hem— enormous  green  frills  snot 
Xf.  whatever  legend_All^mz  had  P^^^ 


  -    -       -  ,      i.     I  out;  wnavcver  j^sgti^^   .  -  -. 

r  aliza  vividly  how  different  a  function  jj^^.^  -^^^  music  was  not  translated  imo 
i;ow  was  being  performed— by  tone  and  !  dance,  which,  accompanied  by  tne 
timbre— that  two  different  arts  were  in  ;  „hottering  of  her  castanets,  was  unen- 
question.  K       >v,v«>h    hv   a.  storv.     Albeniz  had 


with  exceeding  grace,  spirit,  and  clarity 
One  of  the  least  frequently  performed 
of  the  nine,  perhaps  because  less  por- 
tentous than,  for  example,  the  third 
and  fifth,  it  is  predominantly  sparkling 
and  joyous,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rwo  adagios — the  foreboding  introduc- 
lon  and  the  meditative  second  move- 
ment.   It  thus  conflicts  unpardonably 
with  the  accepted  portrait  of  the  frown-  i 
ing  and  tortured  Beethoven. 
In   "Nuages"   and   in   "Fetes"   De-  | 
issy's  incredibly  cunning  synthesis  of  : 
strumental    timbres,    of    delicately  i 
if  ting    harmonies    and  significant 
.lythms — devised   for  their  suggestive 
force — excited  undiminished  admiration 
both  by  its  power  of  evoking  scenes  and 
moods  and  by  the  subtle  beauties  of 
sound  it  evolved, 

Sowerby's  "Prairie,"  a  poem  for  or- 
chestra based  on  a  poem  of  the  same 
name  by  Carl  Sandburg,  seemed,  for 
all  its  American  subject,  to  owe  much 
to  Debussy's  technique  of  tone-paint- 
ing.   This  is    perhaps    hardly  a  re- 
proach, for  nobody  has  yet  satisfac-  \ 
toriiy  explained  exactly  how  to  write  i 
recognizably  American  music  that  is  i 
not  Negroid,  if  indeed  the  thing    is  I 
conceivable.    But  Mr.  Sowerby  can  be  I 
justly  reproached  with  having  failed  | 
,both  to  live  up  to  the  elaborate  pro- 
gram outlined   in   the  poem  and  to 
give  us  music  that  is  tolerably  inter- 
e.st;:-,2  in  its  own  right,  conscientiously 
•a-efully  made  though  it  is.  The 
PS  in  which  the  "red  sunset, " 
I  L-.:j    ;hoTe  of  night  stars,"  the  "wave 
'lines  of  dawn,"  are  depicted  may  be 
'recognized  with  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ation  and  good  will.    But  one 


H  cumbered"  by   a  story.  — 
The  orchestra  played  the  symphony    fumished  also  the  music  of  two  o.ner 


new  dances.     In  "Castilla   (Time  of 
i^ya)  "   adorned  with  the  exuberant 
I  ostentation  of  a  Goyaesque  - 
pink-ribboned  hair,  blue  velvet  bodice, 
^ink  skirt  encircled  with  tWn  banas  o 


Gigue),  placed  in  formidable  opposi 
^c^t^a  t^nstCtf^r  flur^"'  t^wo 
&d°  a^^=^et.nm»e 

?^~^^^^er^t?fK 

skirthew^rk  alternated  betwee^^^^^^^^ 
lifluous  charm,  dazzJlng  tonal  brilliance^ 
and  ironical  cacaphony.    In  ';he  Pas 
toi-ale  both  the  pleasant  and  the  dis- 
a^g 'eeabrsounds  of  rural  We  seemed  to 
bl  suggested:  the  Romance  "jifht  have 
been  a  satirical  one;   the  Gigue  m 
eluded   a   burlesque    cadenza  for  the 
■cello    The  audience  enjoyed  the  con- 
certo" which    was    admirably  played, 
^e!  ^Estournelles  joined  most  com- 
Pntly  in  the  dialogue  for  tw^^ 


pink  skirt  encirciea  witn  timi  u^i^^c  petentiy  in  tne  aiaiusu^  ""I^fV  r 
bSt^she  danced  a  gay  a^d  seductive  P    ^j^/  pleasan  .  mo^^^^^^^^i^ 

little  dance  that  had  in  it  «)methUig  couperin's_  ''Concert^^ 


of ; 

little  dance  that  had  in  «  soiu^^aiuxe  ,  couperin's    "Concert."  'i!^''f,^,thpnti- 
of  that  touch  of  pai-ody  which  she  puts  Georgian  Rhapsody  sef'"%!t,''^*Jf  en-  i 
Sto  her  mock-demure  classic   bolero  j^Uy  oriental  as  western  ears  wUl  en  [ 
fAXbeaiz's    "Puerta    de    tierra").     InUure,  and    was    therefore    at  ti^^^^^^ 
■'Suba  (Rumba)"  she  was  transformed  Lather  dull,  despite  its  skilful  perfor_ 
into  the  slatternly  Creole,  in  floppmg  !  mance  by  Mr,  (Chardon  and  the  orch^ 
hertles!?  sUoners  and  parti-colored  tur-  tra  under  Mr.  Burgm.  riP«.rved 
b^^  fhuffi  through  a  languid  de-      Th«e  wa^  wann  and  weU-de^r^ed 
cadent  travesty  of  the  Spanish  dance    applause   besides  "owers  lor 

For  the  rest,  Argentina  captivated  I  ladies,  from  the  large  ana  "  g 
her  audience  as  strongly  as  ever,  both  audience, 
by  her  immense  personal  charm  and 
by  the  lithe  grace,  the  fire,  the  flash- 
ing vivacity,  the  humor,  with  which  she 
set  forth  the  magnificent  dances  of 
Spain-some  seductive  (but  with  none 
of  the  flabby  sensuousness  of  the  so- 
called  Spanish  dances  of  Hollywood  and 
the  revues),  others  full  of  the  petulant 
vigor  of  combat— with  even  something 
in  them  (as  has  somewhere  been  said) 
of  the  prancing  of  warhorses  and  tne 
wavhig  of  pluses.    Of^e  latter  khid. 

irresistibly,  was  "Granada,"  the  sec- 
ond of  the  dances  from  Pittaluga's  bal- 
let "La  romeria  de  los  „ 

Besides  the  more  or  less  traditional 
dances  were  others  which  were  descrip- 
tive—or  "interpretive,"  to  use  the  fash- 
ionable word.  Argentina's  great  powers 
of  suggestion  of  idea,  mood,  or  emotion 
were  once  more  powerfully  evmced  in 
the  Fire  Dance  from  "El  amor  brujo, 
in  which  her  flashing  movements  set 
her  whirling  garments  flickering  like 
flames;  in  the  Iberian  dance  to  music 


Boston  Music  Hail,  the  "Old  Elm"  wa.s  s  neet- 
ing  place,  there  w'ere  many  studios  in  the  eigli- 
borhood.  On  Saturday  night  after  the  (  icert, 
thirsty  musicians  went  to  the  "Old  El  '  for 
beer  and  food.  There  could  be  seen  I  !  ro- 
mantic Arthur  Nikisch  with  Kneisel.  Gru  berg, 
and  for  one  season  at  least  Anton  Hekki  [,  the 
excitable  violoncelist.  "Henry's"  restaui  it  in 
Hayward  place  with  its  excellent  Pil.=n  and 
savory  G<;rman  cooking  was  another  f  ?orite 
resort.  After  Symphony  hall  was  bull!,  le  oM 
Trafalgar  in  Massachusetts  avenue  hcaj  men 
of  the  orchestra  discussing,  often  untaM  rably, 
the  conductor  of  the  season. 

And  who  could  write  today  the  hisl  ry  cf 
Atwood's,  "Billy  "  Parks,  the  "Bell-in-Hai  ,";  or 
tell  of  the  men  who  met  habitually  at  r(  !r\'ed 
tables  in  the  dining  room  of  Young's  and  f  the 
old  Parker  House;  of  the  roast  beef  sand  iches 
and  beer  at  Speidel's,  crowded  at  no<  ;  cf 
"Billy"  Pitcher's:  of  the  Continental  pui  h  at 
Bixby's?  >  "All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  f^iliar 
faces."  No.  not  all,  but  those  now  living  Vould 
seek  in  vain  the  places  where  there  was  good 
fellowship,  wnt.  discussion  of  all  things  know 
able  and  unknowable.  The  world  went  very 
well  then. 


LOEW  S  STATE  ] 
"Araene  Lupin" 

A  eci-een  melodrama  a<3aPt«?„'''7„  Sfln^^  I 
WUliams  from  the  pla.v  l-^  Maurice  Le  Blanc  , 
and  Francis  de  Ct  oisset :  rtialoEue  by  Lenore 

Duke  of  Charmerace .......  ■  Joh'^^Bf  "jJUl-^^J  ; 

Gourney-Marlm^   •  ^i^nav's  f 

Sheriffs  nsfii .  Hcnr.v  Armetta.  George  Daws 

f»«S,t ::;'"S^^rM?ul 

Marie  -  J=">«  ™' 

No  matter  how  GalUc  may  be  Its  title 
or  its  settings,  Hollywood  puts  its  trade 
mark  on  "Arsene  Lupin"  in  the  first 
three  minutes  of  its  unfolding.  An  out- 
raged butler,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
i  struggles  alone,  manages  to  send  a  tele- 
,  phonic  alarm  of  a  bold  robbery.  The 
police  teletype  the  report,  Guerchard, 


his  orders,  and  at  once  s»i  s  ^.^j^  . 
cycles  and  f  jiS  as  they  have  I 

through        \treets  J  melo-  J 

done  in  '"^"V„\hern  California.  For-  ' 
dramas  out  of  soutnern  j^.^. 

tunately.  this  t™^l,,'Sr  the  narra- 
ly  asitarose  and  the^^  j 
tive  quite  P^^^^P^V^  "ppj,   the  Duke  "f 
battle  of  wits  between  J5  j^^. 
IChai-merace  and  Gu^rchara      ^.^^^  , 
'ter  suspects  that  the  a 
.  fraudulent    that  he  real  .y^^^^^^ 
Lupin,   most  ifgeniou  .  ^^^.^^  ^ 

elusive  of  J^wel  thie%e^-  -^jefjnitely  on] 
is  able  to  pm  anything  Q^gf. 

him    The  P'^.^ff  h  L^upt^  or  U,' 

chard  one  week  to  eaten    ^^^^  ^ 
be  dismissed.    Guercnara  , 
retired  honorably  on  a  f  ^^y. 
with  his  daughtei  in  tne  happen. 

In  that  week  many  ^  j  Qour- 1 
The  towji.  and  cou^^y  h^mes^^^^^ 
ney-Martin,  a  weaiiny  "  ^^^^^^ 
Tooted  of  valuables,  jewe^  a 
during  a  party  fi^'^h  ^^^i^^f  Mona  Lisa 
self,  and  even  the  original  ^^^^ 
painting  is  c^uerchard's 
Art  Gallery,  right  caught,  but 

Sose.   in  the  end,  Lupm  is  «  ^ 
te  allowed  to  escape  b>  du  mg  ^^.^ 
S^^^f»n^ath?s  accepted  and 


at  In  his  various  expedi- 
never  shown  committing 
■  I  -       sts  repeat- 
:  o  be  com- 
I  inference. 
.    iiKilcs  an  audience  to 
lias  been  tricked  out  of 
iuch  it  was  entitled  to  wit- 
ness. 

The  play,  which  had  a  vogue  in  Parts, 
London  and  America  during  1908  and 
1909.  has  been  modernized  and  altered 
to  suit  the  times.  There  is  reference  to 
Ghandi.  Germalne  Gourney-Martin,  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  Charmerace  was  en- 
gaged until  he  met  Sonla,  the  Russian 
girl.  Ls  not  mentioned  even.  Sonla,  once 
thief  on  her  own  account,  is  now  a 
probationer  acting  as  stool  pigeon  for 
Guerchard.  The  comic  scene  of  the  big 
rubber  ball  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
deadly  bomb  Is  not  used.  The  escape 
by  a  trick  elevator  is  not  utilized.  Lupin 
never  disguises  him^lf  as  Guerchard, 
but  he  does  make  up  as  a  bewhiskered 
flower  vendor  with  canny  skill.  In 
fact,  as  John  Barrymore  plays  Lupin, 
]  we  get  glimpses  of  Hamlet,  Richard  III 
I  and  Don  Juan.  Like  his  brother  Lionel, 
he  is  privileged  to  play  the  role  as  he 
chooses.  So  both  act  with  tongues  In 
the  cheek,  with  a  deceptive  earnestness 
and  a  resort  to  hokum  which  only  two 
good  actors  can  put  over  convincingly. 
The  one  pwint  on  which  they  do  not 
agree  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  rogue's 
name.  Lionel  insisted  that  it  should  be 
•'Arsannc."  while  John  clung  stoutly  but 
I  politely  to  "Arsane."  Karen  Morley  was 
;  ingratiating  as  Sonia,  especially  in  her 
I  comic  passages  with  John  Barrymore; 
and  Tully  Marshall  was  amusing  sim- 
ply to  look  at,  with  his  saucy  little 
French  moustache  and  his  squeaky 
voice.  The  settings  must  have  cost  many 
times  more  than  the  $20,000  which  the 
late  Charles  Frohman  spent  on  the 
stage  play.  W.  E.  G. 


the  final  scene  ,phv  of  the  production  is  1 
purchasing  a  the  Jetalls  conc«nilng  ' 
iiKimoraia.  It  is  and  action  of  the  police  fom  n.i\o  bmi 
carried  out  under  the  eye  of  an  expert, 
and  John  Consldlne's  direction  Is  vig- 
orous and  always  dramatic.  Spencer 
Tracy  is  admirable  as  Fay.  Not  only 
does  he  look  the  part,  but  he  feels  it  so 
deeply  that  he  makes  the  man's  actions 
thoroughly  understandable.  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy is  equally  good  as  "Honest  Dan" 
Manning,  giving  a  forceful,  interesting 
performance  of  the  incorruptible  cap- 
tain and  presenting  a  handsome  figure 
In  his  becoming  imlform.  His  diction  is 
particularly  good.  These  two  are  prac- 
tically the  whole  story,  but  the  minor 
parts  are  well  handled  by  Sally  Eilers, 
as  the  spoiled  and  selfish  Phyllis,  by 
Ralph  Morgan,  as  her  father,  and  by 
Allan  Dinehart.  K.  L.  H. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Disorderly  Conduct" 

A  screen  comedo  drama  based  on  a  story 

William  Anthony  MoGuire:  directed  by 
John  W.  Considine.  Jr..  and  presented  by 
Fox  Films  with  the  loUowinr  cast: 

Phyllis  Crawlord  Sally  Eilers 

Dick  Fay  Spencer  Tracy 

Dan  Manninr  Ralph  Bellamy 

"l«fn   El  Brendel 

'I  '^'y   Dickie  Moore 

-  Crawlord  Ralph  Morran 

her   Allan  Dinehart 

^unchroom  girl  Claire  Maynard 

Tony  Alsotto  Frank  Conrov 

Stalhngs   Cornelius  Keefe 

This  wedt  there  Is  a  picture  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  "Disorderly  Con- 
duct," that  deserves  attention.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  comedy  and  svi'ift-moving 
drama,  to  give  its  first  qualifications  for 
popular  appeal,  but  it  is  lots  more  than 
that.  William  Anthony  McGuire  wrote 
the  plot  and  he  wrote  it,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  around  a  series  of 
happenings  that  he  witnessed,  and  by 
which  he  was  sufficiently  stirred  up  to 
feel  the  need  to  set  them  down.  He 
has  written  a  good  story,  despite  the 
pretty  obvious  use  of  the  blue  pencil 
and  the  mistaken  efforts  of  some  one  or 
other  to  inject  El  Brendel  into  a  plot 
where  he  has  no  place.  Briefly,  it  is  a 
bitter,  sardonic,  believable  history  of  a 
policeman  who  wished  to  go  straight 
and  found  that  it  did  not  pay— who 
tried  being  crooked,  only  to  have  it 
strike  home  to  him  through  those  whom 
he  loved  and  found  that  hatred  takes  its 
toll  of  the  man*  who  gives  it  free  rein. 
It  is  not  a  sermon,  but  it  makes  the 
spectator  think  and  think  hard  about 
a  number  of  things. 

Dick  Pay,  motorcycle  policeman,  be- 
lieves honesty  to  be  the  best  policy 
until  he  Is  demoted  for  doing  his  duty 
in  arresting  Phyllis  Crawford,  daughter 
of  a  powerful  politician  and  backer  of 
a  bootlegging  rtng.  Sent  to  another 
station  to  serve  under  "Honest  Dan" 
Manning,  a  former  army  man  and  a 
police  captain  with  an  unblemished 
record,  Fay  decides  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  be  on  the  level  and  he  begins 
collecting  bribes  from  gambling  joints 
and  speakeasies,  cynically  hinting  to 
the  proprietors  that  Manning  is  getting 
his  share.  This  double-dealing  is  re- 
ported to  Manning,  who  orders  F^y  to 
head  a  raid  on  the  Monarch  Club  the 
proprietor  of  which,  Alsotto  by  name, 
had  tried  to  bribe  Manning  In  vain,  but 


PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 

"Fireman,  Save  My  Child!" 

A  screen  comedy  by  Robert  Lord.  Ray 
Er.richt  and  Arthur  Caesar:  directed  by 
Lloyd  Bacon  and  presented  by  Warner 
Erothers-Firat  National  with  the  lollowine 
cast: 

.)oe  Grant  Joe  E.  Brown 

Sally   Evalyn  Knapi> 

June  •••  r  ., Lillian  Bond 

Stevens  '  GeorEe  Meeker 

Pop  Guy  Kibbee 

St.  Louis  team  maacot  Georse  Ernest 

Larkin   Ben  Hendricks.  Jr. 

Miss  Gallop   Virg-inia  Sale 

Pitcher     .   Frank  Shallenhach 

Dan  Toby  Richard  Carle 

Trainer   :  Louis  Robinson 

Radio  Announcer   Curtis  Benton 

To  the  moderately  large  number  of 
motion  picture  fans  who  beUeve  that 
the  antics  of  Joe  E.  Brown  represent 

the  acme  of  humor,  "Firemen,  Save  My 
Child,"  current  screen  attraction  at  the 
Paramount  and  Uptown  theatres,  will 
no  doubt  have  an  unqualified  appeal.  Mr. 
Brown  is  always  the  same,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  cast  as  a  college  book- 
worm or  as  a  big  league  player  with  a 
passion  for  re-extinguishers.  He  still 
opens  his  mouth  to  emit  those  strange 
sounds  suggestive  of  a  low-povered 
steam  siren,  he  Is  still  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and  he  still  believes,  with  a  truly 
touching  confidence,  that  the  shape  oi 
his  face  is  funny  enough  to  atone  for  a 
lack  of  genuine  comic  ability.  In  the 
current  film,  there  are  two  well-worn 
but  still  amusing  situations,  and  one 
tag  line  that  brings  a  laugh;  otherwise, 
it  is  just  another  Joe  E  Brown  picture,  i 

Joe  Grant,  start  pitcher  for  the  St. 
i  Louis  Cardinals,  has  a  passion  for  a 
certain  variety  of  bomb  fire-extinguisher, 
pnd  would  rather  ride  on  the  hook  and 
ladder  than  win  the  world's  series. 
While  his  team  is  playing  the  New 
York  ■yankees  for  the  big  league  pen-j| 
nant,  Joe  falls  neatly  into  the  clutches  | 
of  a  rather  obvious  siren,  June,  who 
pprsuades  him  to  pay  over  any  amount 
of  cash  to  some  shady  friends  of  hers 
who  promise  to  get  Joe  a  patent  on  his 
extinguisher.  Eventually,  she  manoeu- 
vres him  Into  an  engagement,  causing 
him  to  break  unwillingly  with  his 
fiancee,  Sally,  who  comes  on  to  the  big 
Cjty  to  pay  him  a  surprise  visit.  The 
day  of  the  deciding  game,  Joe  Is  so 
busy  showing  off  his  extinguisher — ^and 
fimost  burning  down  the  town  in  the 
iprocess — that  he  never  turns  up  at  the 
Iceld  until  the  ninth  inning.  Of  course, 
he  saves  the  day,  wins  the  game,  sells 
the  extinguisher  and  informs  his  bride 
ac  the  church  that  he  was  sorry  to  keep 
hei  waiting  but  he  had  to  Invent  an- 
other extinguisher  that  would  be  too 
large  for  even  their  children  to  swallow. 

Joe  E.  Brown  has  his  moments,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  trying  to  steal  home 
from  third  base  and  becomes  distracted 
by  a  fire  su'en,  and  when  he  tries  to 
demonstrate  his  Invention  and  finds 
tiiat  he  hasn't  got  it.  In  the  support- 
ing cast  there  are  two  decorative  girls, 
L'.lian  Bond  and  Evalyn  Knapp,  who 
cc.mpete  for  his  affections  with  mod- 
crate  enthusiasm,  and  Guy  Kibbee  does 
excellent  work  as  a  choleric  team  man- 
ager. E.  L.  H. 


who  never  acknowledged  the 
I  he  accompanying  letter,  for  he 
Had  consulted  Zelter,  his  musical  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,  and  Zeltcr  had 
.■spoken  contemptuously  of  the  music. 
Nor  did  Goethe  mention  Rossini  In  con- 
Inectlon  with  "Faust"  though  Rossini 
after  his  "William  Tell"  thought  of 
v.rlting  an  opera  ba,3ed  on  Goethe's 
poem,  and  so  did  Beethoven. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  put  Wagner's 
overture  and  Liszt'.s  symphony  together' 
on  the  program.  Some  day  we  hope  to 
hear  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Fausl" 
conducted  by  Dr-  Koussevitzky.  That 
jmagniflcent  composition  Is  dated  1845- 
i6;  Wagner's  overture  1844;  Liszt's  sym- 
phony, 1853-4 — the  revision  was  made 
in  1857  when  the  fmal  chorus  was 
added,  and  the  first  performance  took 
place.  Liszt  may  have  been  led  to  com- 
pose his  symphony  by  the  thought  of 
Berlioz.  There  are  orchestral  pages  that 
remind  one  strongly  of  passages  in  the 
"Damnation  of  Faust,"  as  in  the  sym- 
phony there  are  harmonic  progressions 
and  thematic  material  to  which  Wag- 
ner of  the  music-dramas  gaily  helped 
himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Liszt's 
idea  of  allowing  Mephistopheles  to  par- 
ody In  devilish  mockery,  as  became  the 


'yesterday  afternoon.    Most  of  the  plc- 
iiups  were  taken  In  the  summer  of  1931 
during  Mr.  De  Cou's  tour  of  Alaska.  j 
I    Entertaining  and  Instructive  as  such 
I  a  display  of  color  photographs  may  be 
aided  by  the  verbal  elaboration.?  of  Mr. 
De  Cou,  there  were  moments  yesterday 
of  sheer  enjoyment  in  witnessing  visual 
splendor.s,  Instants  of  aesthetic  pleasure  ! 
unique  In  one's  experience.    If  per-  i 
fected  photography  may  take  a  place 
among  the  Imitative  arts,  there  is  ar- 
tistry of  peculiar  appeal  in  the  effects 
which  Mr.  De  Cou's  camera  produced. 
Patterns  selected  from  natural  scenes 
forms  accentuated  by  their  isolation, 
color  fusions    of    inimitable  beautv— 
these  were  the  surface  traits  which  i 
excited  one  in  viewing  pictures  of  Alas- 
kanglaciers,     lakes,     mountain.?     and  ' 
skios.    Doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  color  representations  can  be  a.s-  I 
sumcd  by  realistically  Inclined  ob.servers  , 
but  it  in  no  way  affects  their  artlstit 
meriUs. 

Remarkable  pictures  were  shown  of 
the  White  Horse  rapids,  the  YnWon  and 
Tanana  rivers.  Lake  Bennett  and  Lake 
Le  Barge,  the  Klondyke  region  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley,  Pairweather  and  St.  Ellas,  the 


spu-lt  that  denied,   preceding  themes  i  "cities"  of  Skagway  and  Fairbanks  Per- 
given  to  Faust  and  Gretchen,  was  de-  haps  most  interesting  were  photographs 
rived  from  the  finale  of  Berlioz's  "Fan-  discovered  by  Mr.  De  Cou  which  were 
tastic"  symphony  in  which  the  theme '  taken  by  Hegge  of  the  gold  rush  of  '98 
characterizing  the  loved  one  is  madef  scenes  of  the  first  prospectors,  thou- 
the  subject  of  obscene  merriment  at  thaj  s,inds  in  number  ascending  the  Chilkoot 
I  witches'  Sabbath.    What  would    Liszt,  and  White  Horse  pas.'^es. 
'  have  done  here  and  in  certain  other  !    The  incidental  and  well-chosen  re- 
I  works  if  Berlioz  had  not  preceded  him?  I  marks  of  Mr.  De  Cou  added  to  an 
'  What  would  Wagner  have  done  had  not,  afternoon  of    great    enjoyment.  The 
Berlioz  and  Liszt  lived  and  composed?  audience  was  outwardly  responsive. 
And  what  would  Goethe  have  said  loL      '  '    '  '  -  i  h  p 

the  overture  and  symphony  performed]  SCHELLING  CONCERT 
yesterday?  He  told  ,  Eckermann  thit 
music  was  "not  in  his  sphere";  he  wro;e 
to  Schiller  that  the  kingdom  of  music 
was  not  very  familiar  to  him.  In  his 
day  he  was  musically  ultra-conserva- 
tive, and  so  the  grandfather  in  this  an 
of  some  concert-goers  today.  Did  he 
not  once  say  In  his  best  Ol^^mpian  man- 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, was  in  memory  of  Goethe,  who 
nad  tried  to  bribe  Manning  In  vain,  but  died  on  March  22,  1832.    The  Droeram 

 ■-  -<—•■■  -  -       «^ind  Liszt  s  "Faust"  symphony.  The  or- 

•hestra  was  assisted  in  the  performance 
f  the  symphony  by  the  Harvard  Glee 
'lub,  which  had  been  rehearsed  by  Dr. 
Javison;  the  tenor  solo  was  sung  by 
flulon  Y.  Robison. 

Goethe  told  Eckermann,  his  Boswell, 
that  it  was  wholly  Impossible  to  find 
music  that  would  suit  his  "Faust." 


those  caught  Is  Phyllis,  arrested  by  Fay 
under  suspicion  of  murder.    Her  inno- 


cence Is  proved  and  her  father  bribes 
«^^Ai'%^°^^  tongue  Mean- 
tri^  to^^'>„^""°"^  ^^y's  action, 
nu^  machhie-gun  him  hi  front  of 
hJs  oTvn  door,  but  kills,  instead,  Pav's 
adormg  little  nephew  Jimmy    Pav  dfs 

h!^^      '«*^^  the  law  into  his  own  -     

b^k  to  Alsotto  and  staggers  I  When  he  said  that  Mozart  might  have 

wounded,  to  X^l  CT^^fAr^^'^t'^l^  composed  it,  he  probably  had  in  mind 
money  to  Mann!n^  Crawford  s  bribe  the  duet  of  the  Don  and  Zeriina.  the 
iJ'^^^fK^  ^-^^^  sounds  too  confused  \^'^  ™  the  graveyard,  and  the  entrance 
t?uth  PvP^^fl^'  ''1!^  ^"'^^  1«  not  the  'o^  ^'^'"^  in  t^^e  suPPer  room;  he 
hJi  tone^d  i"t  do^Ta'wf^-Sf"*  ^dded  that  Meyerbeer>lgSt  be  the  ' 
n^,^nL^H5"/!.™.2"}^_  a  vivid.1^thfj?; 


presentation  of  certata  unhappy  oondi 
tions  a,  they  exist  today.  The  aTmos 


but  he  was  too  much  bound  up  with  the 
Italian  theatres  (Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le 
Dlable    had  not  yet  been  produced) 
Berhoz  was  in  the  world.    Two  years 
later  he  sent  his  "Eight  Scene.s  in  Pausf'y 


jner:  "It  is  a  strange  state  to  which  the 
igreat  Improvements  in  the  technical 
£,nd  mechanical  part  of  the  art  ha.\z 
(brought  our  newest  composers.  Their 
broductlons  are  no  longer  music;  they 
go  beyond  the  level  of  human  feelings 
and  no  response  can  be  given  them 

from  the  mind  and  heart.  I  hear  with 
my  ears  only." 

But  Goethe  would  undoubtedly  hav«i 
been  moved  by  Liszt's  "Gretchen,"  by 
its  deep,  pure  emotion  without  the  taint 
of  sentimentalism  or  raging  passion.  Is 
there  any  more  beautiful  music  than 
this  section  "Gretchen"  in  the  whole 
literature  of  the  art?  This  music  Is 
comparable  to  the  second  section  in  the 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony;  and  as  a  musical  character- 
ization to  Marguerite's  song  "in  the 
Gothic  manner"  in  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust."  But  in  "Gretchen,"  the  mood 
of  perfect  beauty  is  long  sustained; 
and  in  the  second  theme  there  is  the 
expression  of  sensuous  chastity,  if  the 
seeming  paradox  may  be  allowed;  seem- 
ing, for  the  two  words  are  not  incom- 
patible. It  is  music  too  lovely  to  admit 
of  prying  impertinent  commentators 
finding  antiphonal  phrases  depicting 
Gretchen  plucking  the  flower  —  "He 
loves  me,  loves  me  not."  Such  com- 
mentators would  botanize  on  their 
mother's  grave. 

If  Liszt  gives  a  tone  picture  of  the 
inquiring,  restless,  disappointed  phil-, 
osopher,  Goethe  would  have  found  also 
in  Liszt's  mus.ic  the  Mephistopheles 
of  the  poem,  for  here  is  something  more 
than  the  red-flanneled  fiend  rising  on 
a  vampire  trap  to  the  shriek  of  picco'o 
and  clash  of  cymbals. 

And  the  reassurance,  the  consolation," 
the  peacefulness  of  the  final  measures 
sung  effectively  yesterday  by  the  chorus. 

Liszt's  symphony  is  now  seventy-five 
years  old.  It  is  still  one  of  the  great 
achievements  in  the  art.  The  superb 
performance  by  the  orchestra,  led  with- 
a  remarkable  sense  of  interpretation  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week,  Ernest  Toch  will  play  his 
piano  concerto,  which  was  Introduced 
here  by  Mr.  Sanroma.  Toch's  "Bunte" 
suite  for  orchestra  and  Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth  Symphony,  No.  5,  E  minor,  will 
also  be  on  the  program. 

Manson'de  cou 
talks  on  alaska 

Color  Photographs  Shown  at 
Symphony  Hall  'Dream 
Pictures'  Lecture 


"Alaskan  Wonderlands"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Branson  De  Cou's  talk  andj 
"Dream  Pictures"  at  Symphony  halll 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the 
eighth  season  of  Ernest  Schelling's  con- 
certs for  children  took  place  yesterday 
morning  in  Jordan  hall.  He  wa.s  assisted 
by  members  ot  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  program  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  cnildren.  Purcell,  Trum- 
pet Prelude;  Eichheim,  Japanese  Noc- 
turne; Debussy,  Fetes;  Salnt-Saens, 
Nine  movements  from  "The  Animals' 
Carnival"  in  which  Miss  Lee  Palfrey 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Dean  played  the 
pianas,  and  played  brilliantly;  Haydn, 
"Farewell"  symphony.  The  song  sung 
by  the  audience  was  "America  the 
Beautiful." 

The  program  notes  had  been  written 
by  Miss  Palfrey.  They  were  short  and 
to  the  point.  Take,  for  example,  a  few 
sentences  in  the  note  to  Debussy's  Noc- 
turnes: "They  are  not  ordinary  noc- 
turnes (evening  songs)  but  are  more 
like  fairy  stories,  describing  dreams 
which  run  av/ay  from  us  and  hide  in 
the  wind.  We  feel  as  if  mists,  breezes 
and  tiny  dust  specks  were  dancing  to- 
gether in  the  atmosphere."  She  quotes 
Debussy's  remark  that  "ic  would  benefit 
people  more  to  watch  a  sunrise  than 
to  listen  to  a  symphony."  And  Miss 
Palfrey  speaks  of  the  "vitality"  of  Saint- 
Sa«ns's  orchestration,  "which  is  as  clear 
,  and  orderly  as  the  design  upon  a  Greek 
vase." 

These  children  by  their  requests — 
and  there  were  other  pieces  also  de- 
manded— are  not  slaves  to  tradition; 
they  are  far  from  being  youthful  re- 
actionaries. If  they  wished  Haydn's 
"FaTewell"  symphony,  It  was  appropri- 
ate for  the  last  concert,  and  they  no 
doubt  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  musi- 
cians one  by  one  leaving  the  platform 
after  they  had  played  what  had  been 
set  down  for  them. 

Mr.  Schelling  again  showed  pictures 
of  instruments  as  a  review  of  the  sea- 
son, a.sked  questions  which  were  an- 
swered intelligently.  The  performance 
of  the  orchestra  gave  pleasure  to  the 
young  hearers,  also  to  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  audience.  Saint-Saens's 
pianists  of -the  morning  were  heartily 
applauded  by  this  audience  and  by  the 
orchestral  members,  and  each  gifl  re- 
ceived a  bouquet. 

The  medals  for  proficiency  shown  bv 
the  children's  note  books  of  the  season 
were  awarded  to  Riccardo  Bruno,  nine 
years  old,  and  four  ribbons  were  given 
to  others  in  class  1 — ages  6  to  9  i 
years;  in  class  2,  ages  10  to  12,  Mertina  ! 
Johnson,  aged  11  years,  received  a 
medal;  12  ribbons  were  given  to  others 
in  this  class.  In  cla,ss  3,  13  to  16  years, 
Richard  Bowman,  aged  14,  received  a 
medal;  eight;  ribbons  were  awarded. 

"The  continuance  of  the  Schelling 
concerts  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  subscriptions  received  by  May  1, 
1932.  For  season  tickets,  a  new  scale  of 
prices  will  be  in  effect  for  the  coming 
season."  Surely  these  concerts  should 
not  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Schelling  h.'.s 
already,  by  his  delightfully  instructi\e 
talk,  by  his  choice  of  programs  illus- 
trating the  o^ubjects  of  his  talk,  trained 
children  not  only  to  like  the  best  of 
music  ancient  and  modern,  but  to  give 
reasons  for  their  liking. 

These  concerts  have  been  a  feature 
of  eight  successive  seasons  In  this  (ity. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  tha;  dis- 
continuance would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  present  musical  community  and  to 
those  who  will  form  the  Symphony  au- 
diences in  the  years  to  come. 


Xlie  Ttieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

If  Gordon  Craig  gives  a  portrait  of  his  mother  in  "Ellen  Terry  and  her 
Secret  Self,"  which  (published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.)  was  noticed  In 
this  section  of  Jjist  siiday's  Herald;  If  he  wrote  of  .her  with  tenderness  ^d 
devotion,  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  frankly  his  opinion  about  the  the- 
atre, actors  and  G$orge  Bernard  Shaw. 

me  people  who  knew  Ellen  Terry  in  the  early  days  were  "sensible,  like 
f>-ose  who  come  early  to  the  play  and  book  seats  in  time;  those  who  come  later 

well,  some  of  the  late  arrivals  had  spent  so  much  energy  in  getting  free 
. as  that  they' had  none  to  waste  in  arriving  in  time."  Stage  folks:  He 
sees  the  gods,  "pulling  on  their  white  kid  gloves,  always  in  a  state  of  fun, 
and  nothing  excites  their  laughter  so  much  as  to  see  the  self-contained 
little  miracles  of  important  men  and  women,  squeaking,  grimacing,  strutting 
un  and  down  and  feeling  .  .  .  sufficient  for  the  day.  Doing  it  all  so  ably, 
so  excellently,  and  yet  indeed  a  trifle  smug— admirable,  but  so  dull;  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  a  thousand  nobodies— these  by  their  thousands  telling 
to  others  and  to  more  and  more  the  less  that  their  idols  have  done:  with 
cries  of  'Oh'  and  'Ah,'  they  grimace  their  admiration  of  the  little  actor; 
v/ithout  pause  they  clamor  on  about  these  dull  clever  ones,  those  idois  of 
the  public,"  Yet  Mr.  Craig  was  once  an  actor,  as  his  mother  wished  him  to 
be.  It  took  him  some  time  to  prefer,  as  Anatole  France  preferred,  mari- 
onettes to  actors  and  actresses  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  him  life  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  secondary.  "What,  after  all,  is 
this  hectic  business  of  going  out  as  it  gets  dark  and  entering  a  theatre  and  1 
pretending  to  be  somebody  whom  you  are  not,  and  hearing  people  yelping 
in  front,  and  feeling  their  emotional  love  come  back  to  you  with  their  shouts 
of  'Bravo!  Bravo!'-  What  does  this  really  amount  to  by  the  side  of  hfe  it- 
self, as  my  mother  was  living  it  at  Harpenden." 

At  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where  Craig,  beginning  his  life  asi  an  actor, 
watched  the  rehearsals— his  description  of  them  is  vivid— he  noticed  that  a 
lot  of  looking  in  the  looking-glass  went  on  in  other  theatres.  "One  doesn't 
come  into  another  fellow's  dressing  room  and  sit  down  and  look  at  him— one 
comes  in.  and  at  once  looks  in  the  looking-glass.  There  one  is  sure  to  find 
his  reflection— and  the  reflection  is  very  much  more  to  us  than  the  solid 
thing  itself.  So  we  stand  and  talk  to  each  other's  reflection— and  go  on 
looking  at  ourselves." 

As  his  mother  was  married  three  times,  it  is  natural  that  Craig  should 
have  something  to  say  about  wedlock.  "I  suppose  E.  T.  was  impossible  as  a 
wife.  Great  actresses  and  singers  as  a  rule  don't  marry  with  success.  Great 
actresses  evidently  must  be  impossible."  He  asks  how  any  one  in  his  kind 
sensed  could  have  asked  his  mother  "a  dear  madwoman"  in  marriage.  "I 
don't  see  how  you  can  rock  the  cradle,  rule  the  world  and  play  Ophelia  per- 
fectly, all  in  the  day's  work."  (This  reminds  one  of  George  Moore  describ- 
ing Mrs,  Kendal  as  nursing  babies  by  day  and  playing  Rosalind  at  night,) 
"It  almost  seems  as  though  the  stage  stood  in  need  of  a  special  provision  in 
regard  to  the  law  governing  marriage— for  really  far  too  many  marriages  of 
stage  people  are  failures." 

Mr.  Craig  can  record  but  little  of  his  mother's  husbands.  He  never  saw 
the  first,  the  painter  Watts.  The  second,  Charles  Kelly,  came  into  the  fam- 
ily when  Craig  was  but  4  years  old,  and  left  when  Craig  was  6.  He  re- 
tains only  a  fleeting  impression  of  "something  large  and  heavy-footed,  a  kind 
of  stranger  who,  I  thought,  growled  and  clumped  his  way  along  the  pas- 
sages ...  but  as  kind  a  bear  as  it  were  possible  to  find."  Julian  Haw- 
thorn aescribes  Kelly  as  a  tall,  fine  looking  fellow  with  a  strong  expressive 
face,  "a  grave  and  pleasant  gentleman  whom  I  already  knew  as  a  most 
capable  actor.  ...  His  voice  was  deep,  manly  and  agreeable,  and  his  dark 
eyes  had  the  power  and  meaning  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  good  actors."  Kelly's  wife,  Ellen,  was  then  playing  with  Irving  in 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  but  Kelly  was  not  in  the  cast.  (Kelly  died  in 
1885  at  the  age  of  46.)  Of  the  third  husband,  James  Carew,  "I  could  write  at 
length,  for  a  jollier,  better  fellow  I  do  not  know."  (Ellen  Terry  married  Carew 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1907.  They  were  then  playing  together  in  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion."  He  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1876:  Ellen  Terry 
was  bom  in  1848.  In  1910  he  played  Shylock  to  Ellen's  Portia  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  In  the  twenties  he  was  taking  important  parts  on  the  legitimate 
stagfe  and  giving  much  attention  to  the  cinema  in  England.) 

Craig  tells  of  letters  received  by  his  mother;  of  a  Miss  Marmonnier, 
small,  shy  who,  going  to  the  theatre  nearly  every  nights— she  paid  for  her 
seats  in  the  gallery— to  see  her  idol  write  letter  after  letter,  saying  in  her 
unliteiary  way  how  much  she  adored  her,  hoped  Miss  Terry  was  well,  to  be 
careful  not  to  tire  herself.  "She  never  asked  for  anything.  She  wanted  noth- 
in"^:  She  was  a  good  little  woman.  Actresses  are  bored  to  death  by  the  type 
of  person  who  writes  these  long  letters  to  them  day  by  day,  and  yet  It  at- 
tracts them— actresses  are  not  very  much  cleverer  than  the  rest  of  human- 
ity—ar.d  when  Miss  Marmormier  used  to  write  to  Ellen  Terry  day  by  day, 
letters  oi  three  to  five  pages  long,  Ellen  Terry  read  them,  not  impatiently 
but  with  a  certain  pleasure  to  think  that  here  was  one  of  her  admirers  who, 
though  badly  off,  paid  to  sit  night  after  night  -in  the  gallery  and  wept  and 
:?ughed  and  then  applauded,  who  took  and  gave  pleasure  and  who  now  was 
helping  her  to  realize  that  so  it  was,".  Craig  came  to  know  and  like  this 
"queer  little  ancient  woman."  He  liked  her,  "and  I  place  her  niche,  figure 
end  all,  by  the  side  of  the  cabinet  photograph  of  G.  B.  S.  with  the  request 
that  any  other  genuine  theatre-lover,  theatre-goer,  gallery  first-nighter  or 
pittite,  will  guard  her  and  see  she  gets  a  plape  always.  One  never  knows 
v  heiher  famous  people  with  elbows  won't  try  to  push  an  unknown  out  of  the 


if)  Be' very  sorely  tried  men.  The  di  -re  to  'fling  half  a  buck'  springs  eternal  i 
in  the  critic's  breast:  actors  never  are.  but  always  to  be  cursed."  j 

"It  is  too  easy  to  say  of  my  mother  .  .  ,  that  she  was  wilful,  because  it  j 
is  what  many  have  said  of  her;  but  I  woul^  rather  not  write  of  her  at  all  i 
than  make  her  out  to  be  a  mild  person,  or  tbat  'touching,'  'pathetic,'  'frail'  .i 
being  of  the  legend,  the  'lovable  Ellen  Terry.'  Of  course  she  was  that,  too,!  J 
but  that  was  not  all.  No  mild,  yielding,  and  too  rra.sonable  actress  ever  I 
coiuits.   Often  the  wanton  and  perverse  ones  are  worlli  more.   Rachel  *jaJ  . 
Bernhardt  were  both  wanton  and  headstrong— nothing'  could  tame  the  in- 
tractable Gabrielli,  nor  rule  the  unruly  but  most  dear  Sophie  Arnould — the 
passion  of  the  adorable  Duse  was  not  to  be  constrainea:  assuredly  you  can-| 
not  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook,  neither  will  she  make  supplication  | 
ror  speak  soft  words  to  those  who  try  to  make  a  pet  ■  i  her."  ] 

When  Ellen  Terry  played  Lady  Macbeth,  "one  heard  her  saying  under 
her  breath  to  the  British  public :  'Now,  my  dear,  dear  people,  you  won't  really 
think  I  am  a  horrid  woman  like  that,  will  you?'   Now  that  won't  do,  that  j 
is  capitulation.  Then  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  you  did  not  shudder  at  the 
thought  beneath  the  words:    "The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife— where  is  shr 
now?'   You  only  felt:    'Poor  Ellen  Terry,  she  is  so  sorry  for  the  Thane  or 
Fife's  wife,  and  is  wondering  where  she  can  possibly  be  now,  poor,  poor  dea: 
What  a  nice  woman!'"   And  Craig  adds,  apropos  of  articles  in  newspaper.^ 
before  her  performance  stating  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  gentle,  mild  woman 
who  did  her  best  to  keep  her  husband  straight,  and  died,  having  failed: 
"In  aJmost  every  play  then  being  written,  the  leading  lady  was  one  who 
kept  the  hero  straight — it  was  of  no  use  to  point  out  that  this  notion  was 
in  contradiction  to  nature;  the  work  of  Calvin,  Wesley,  Bowdler  had  borne 
fruit,  and  we  were  in  for  a  period  of  fraudulent  writers,  artists  and  actor=. 
who  would  echo  the  humbug,  for  it  paid  so  well  to  pass  it  along  to  the  pub- 
lic. .  .  .  What  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Irish  that,  though  insular,  to 
their  artists  have  ever  fought  for  and  preserved  for  their  public  so  mu. 
that  is  everlastingly  worth  while." 


No  one  should  miss  Mr.  Craig's  chapters  on  the  publication  of  the  cor 
respondence  of  Ellen  Terry  and  Bernard  Shaw  and  on  Mr.  Shaw's  Preface 
to  the  publication,  for  the  irony  is  bitter,  the  invective  is  the  more  service 
by  reason  of  its  measured  terms:  "A  man  who  holds  in  his  hands  letters 
from  a  woman,  as  Shaw  held  my  mother's,  does  not  part  with  them  or  shod 
tnem  to  any  one.  I  won't  discuss  why,  it's  simply  not  done — it's  an  old  and! 
everlasting  courtesy,  observed  by  all." 

"What  obliged  him  to  write  a  preface  to  the  letters— and  such  a  preface  ? 
He  was  already  at  work  on  it  in  1929,  when  he  was  declaring  through  the 
press  that  these  letters  should  never  be  published.  What  motives,  then? 
One  was  vanity;  another  was  that  he  wanted  one  more  post-mortem  kick 
at  Irving,  for  he  was  jealous  of  him,  as  the  letters  prove.  He  consented  to 
publish  his  and  Ellen  Terry's  letters  in  the  hope  that  a  silly  world  will  link 
their  names  together,  as  twin  stars  in  the  dramatic  firmament,  and  thus  put 
Irvlng's  shapely  nose  out  of  joint." 

"Persons  not  yet  born  may  ask  in  vain,  'What  was  this  Mr.  Shaw? 
Why  did  he  talk  and  write  so  much?  Why  did  he  work  like  a  giant,  instead 
ct  like  an  artist?  To  what  end  did  he  amass  so  much  wealth?  Why  so  much  i 
journalism?  And  why  all  these  letters  to  Ellen  Terry,  and  this  hatred  of  | 
Henry  Irving?'  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  people  will  grow  tired  of  ; 
asking  this  riddle."  ^  • 

When  Craig  read  Shaw's  Preface  in  1929,  he  objected  to  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  "a  pack  of  deliberate  lies,  purposely  Invented  to  damage  my 
mother,  Nelly  Terry,  my  father,  myself,  my  ramily,  Irving  and  a  few 
more  ...  I  showed  it  to  two  or  three  men  of  the  world,  one  of  whom  read 
It  more  or  less  unmoved  and  only  remarked  that  again  it  revealed  Shaw  - 
MiU  lack  of  good  manners. ' 

SEVCIK  AND  OTHERS 


"It  doe.<-,  not  do  to  take  G.  B.  S.  seriously,"  wrote  Ellen  Terry,  and  Craig 
is  grie-'ed  to  say  she  did  not  take  William  Archer  any  more  seriously. 

"Clitics,  to  actors,  are  nobodies.  Actors  do  not  like  blame  from  a  critic, 
and  they  do  like  praise,  but  they  never  quite  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
critic.  He  has  to  write— that's  what  the  actor  thinks— and  a  damn  difficult 
job  it  must  be—but  that's  all,  Ju.st  a  plague,,  like  mosquitoes  or  locusts— a 
plague.   But  the  critics  don't  think  that  way  at  all,  they  take  themselves 


There  are  few  concerts  this  week.  One  of  an  unusual  nature  will  be  in  | 
/lonor  of  Otakar  Sevcik  on  his  80th  birthday.  Prof.  Sevcik  was  born  on  Marc'i  | 
22,  1852,  at  Horazdovice,  Bohemia.  A  pupil  of  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  \ 
Sevcik  was  in  turn  concert  master  at  Salzburg,  Vienna,  in  Russia  (1874-  ' 
1892),  viohn  professor  at  the  Kiev  Conservatory,  Prague  Conservatory 
(1892-1901),  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  again  at  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
He  has  been  teaching  in  the  United  States  this  season. 

He  became  famous  as  the  teacher  of  Kubelik  and  Kocian;  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  great  success  of  these  two  violinists  there  was  a  Sevcik  colony 
at  his  home  in  Pisek.  A  charming  English  violinist  who  played  here  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Marie  Hall,  was  also  his  pupil.  And  next 
Tuesday  night  six  of  his  pupils  who  have  won  success  in  Europe  will  play 
in  Jordan  hall  and  another  pupil,  Hugo  Kortschak.  a  violinist  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  will  conduct.  The  program  will  comprise  concertos  by 
Paganini  (Vilma  Bazant,  an  American  girl),  Vieuxtemps  (Ary  Dulfer,  Dutch 
\  violinist),  Tchaikovsky  (Vladimir  Resnikov,  a  Russian),  The  Hilger  sister?, 
a  trio,  known  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  coached  for  several  years  with 
Prof.  Sevcik  in  Vienna. 

Three  concertos,  three  other  pieces  for  strings— a  formidable  program. 
.Louise  Bernhardt,  contralto,  will  give  variety  to  it. 

Ernst  Toch  at  the  Symphony  concerts  next  Friday  and  Saturday  wtU 
play  his  own  piano  concerto  which  Mr.  Sanroma  introduced  here  in  Decem- 
ber, 1928,  and  Toch's  orchestral  "Bunte  Suite"  v.ill  Ue  performed  here  tor 
the  first  time.  The  symphony  will  be  Tchaikovsky's  fifth,  which  many  prefer 
to  the  "Pathetic." 

It  was  said  last  season  that  Ravel  was  at  work  on  a  piano  concerto  for  j 
the  jubilee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  but  the  concerto  that  they 
looked  for  never  came.    It  has  be^n  performed  m  Paris  and  in  London,  i 
Ernest  Newman  was  disappointed:    Ravel,  I  am  afraid,  must  be  added  to  | 
the  now  fairly  lengthy  list  of  modern  composers  with  a  promising  past..! 
One  expects  something  better  than  this  from  a  musician  of  Ravel's  experi- 
ence at  the  age  of  close  upon  60.    The  work  creates  no  repulsions  in  us; 
the  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  is  merely  insignificant.   In  its  relation  between 
length  and  actual  constituent  substance  it  reminds  us  of  those  comet  tailsj 
}f  which  the  astronomers  tell  us,  50,000,000  miles  of  attenuated  stuff  con- 
taining no  more  matter  than  would  compress  comfortably  into  a  wine  glass. 


.  can  Mill  k.<-^l3  i^acc  wnli  ihc  boys  on  Uicu'  niyiit  out  .  .  .  one 
the  feeling  that  Ravel  "R'as  so  delightedly  busy  putting  down  tne 
,  of  which  there  are  (juite  a  number,  that  he  forgot,  or  hadn't 
ut  in  the  Idcar." 
.,,L!erit€  Long  wa.s  the  pianist  and  Ravel  conducted. 

The  program  of  tJhe  Handel  and  Haydn's  concert  on  Sunday  afternoon 
is  an  unusual  one  for  that  grave  and  orthodox  society.  A  Stabat  Mater  by 
Saymanowski,  motets  by  the  Russian  with  as  terrl))le  a  name,  Ippolitov- 
Ivanov.  a.s  Maginn's  Irishman,  a  Magnificat  by  Kaminski!  But  there  is  W.  F. 
Bach  tc  balance  the  "skis  "  and  'ovs,"  and  there  will  be  operatic  music  by 
Wagnei— What? 

Ippoiiiov-Ivanov  is  known  here  by  his  orchestral  music.  Songs  by  Szy- 
manoNski  were  sung  here  by  Maggie  Teyte  (1913)  and  Paul  Draper  (1914); 
I-  iolin  pieres  by  this  composer  have  been  heard  here  and  his  second  sym- 
hony  was  performed  by  llie  Boston  Symphony  orchestra— the  first  perform- 
iirice  in  this  country— in  January,  1922. 

Kammski  is  a  newcomer.  He  is  a  German  composer,  the  son  of  a  Cath- 
ie clergyman,  and  he  was  born  in  1886.  He  studied  with  Wolfrum,  Klatte, 
-«un  and  Juon,  and  is  described  as  a  musician  of  the  "Neo-Bach  Gothic 
^gSimp."  Is  this  reassuring?  At  any  rate,  he  is  thought  highly  of  in  Ger- 
any.  Among  his  works  are  psalms,  motets,  introits  and  hymns,  a  string 
Aartet,  e  string  quintet,  a  concerto  grosso  for  double  orchestra  music  for  an 
•_£^itation  of  an  old  French  Passion  play  (Munich,  Kuenstler  theatre  1920), 

opera  'Dresden  1929),  etc. 
tw.   


Apropos  of  the  disbanding  of  thfe  Brighton  (Eng.)  Municipal  orchestra, 
•  London  Times  remarks:  "The  snobbery  of  fearing  to  appear  in  support 
"the  second  rate  is  what  is  killing  British  music,  and  it  is  that  snobbery 
(ich  intelligent  people,  whether  professional  or  amateur  musicians,  but 
>ecialiy  the  latter,  must  combine  to  defeat  if  the  situation  is  to  be  saved 
/  It  is  the  Brighton  public  which  has  killed  the  Brighton  orchestra,  and 
3  public  may,  if  it  will,  insist  on  listening  only  to  the  best  (which  gen- 
j  illy  means  what  somebody  else  has  pronounced  to  be  the  best)  until  it  is 
I  t  with  nothing  to  listen  to  at  all." 


HOWARD  CODING 

Howard  Goding,  pianist,  played  the 
following  program  at  Jordan  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon;  Beethoven,  Sonata  in 
C  minor,  op.  10.  No.  1;  Schumann, 
Etudes  symphoniques,  op.  13;  Debussy, 
Canope,  Hommage  a  S.  Pickwick,  Ecq. 
P.  P.  M.  P.  C,  Jardins  mus  la  plule; 
Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Two  Mazurkas, 
Waltz  in  D  flat  major,  op.  64,  No.  1, 
Polonaise  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  44. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of 
good  size. 

Mr.  Goding's  several  annual  recitals 
have  established  him  as  a  thoughtful 
young  pianisc  of  excellent  taste  and 
nusical  perception,  endowed  with  an 
idequate  technique  and  a  command  of 
onal  nuance  which  he  placed  unas- 
umingly  at  the  service  of  his  com- 
wsers.  Yesterday,  too,  there  was  much 
x>  enjoy— the    feeling    for  dramatic 
values  and  structural  development  in 
the  sonata's  first  movement,  the  beauty 
of  tone  and  phrasing  in  its  second;  the 
expressive  enunciation  of  the  theme  of 
the  Etudes  Symphoniques;  the  liquid  ij 
delicacy  of  Debussy's  Jardins  sous  la 
pluie;  other  charming  moments  besides. 
But,  excluding  such  pleasant  fragments 
a5  these,  the  recital  as  a  whole  was 
marred  by  a  portentous  striving  for 
effect,  an  indulgence  in  melodramatic 
ixaggeration  and  arbitrary  distortion, 
hat  was  at  once  annoying  and  faintly 
omic.   Mr.  Goding  should  be  warned 
gainst   copying — and   copying  rather 
lumsily — the  methods  of  those  barn- 
;orming  gods  of  the  keyboard  whose 
ssire  seemed  to  be  rather  to  astound 
le  young  ladies  than  to  perform  music 
itelligently  and  appropriately.    It  is 
idlessly  surprising  that  while  orches- 
as,  even  under  virtuoso  conductors, 
nd  it  possible  to  play  movingly  with- 
|ut  constant  distortions  of  time,  pianists 
(  ave  been  permitted  to  Indulge  lav- 
=hly   in   rhetorical   pauses,   in  arbi- 
Mary  and  exaggerated  rubatos,  in  sud- 
den and  unjustifiable  changes  of  pace, 
in  the  name  of  /'interpretation." 
:re  is  a  new  generation  of  outstand 
pianists  who  have  discarded  thi 
j.^udo-romantic    self-indulgence,  bu 
.r.  Goding  apparently  does  not  ap- 
rove  of  them 


ture  to  "The  Masteriihgers  ot  Nu-- 
remberg."  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony 
No.  6  ("Pathetic"). 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.  Bos- 
ton University  orchestra.  Augusto 
Vannini,  conductor.  Vannini,  Schizzi 
Liberi.  Breval,  Sonata  G  minor  for 
violoncello  (Louis  Cignarelli).  Honeg- 
ger,  Rhapsodic  for  two  flutes,  clarinet 
and  piano.  Toch,  The  Chinese  Fiut<=, 
a  chamber  symphony  for  14  solo  in- 
struments and  a  soprano  voi'^e 
(Glad.vs  de  Almeida). 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M.  T!r 
Apollo  String  Quartet. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum. 
2  P.  M.  Mae  Taylor,  soprano;  Rich- 
ard Moulton,  piano, 
sjruesday:  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Con- 
cert (soloists  with  orchestra,  Hugo 
Kortschak.  conductor),  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Ottakar  Sevcik's  80th  birthday. 
Paganini,  Concerto,  D  major  (Vilma 
Bazant).  Tchaikovsky,  Conr3rto,  D 
major  (Vladimir  Resni'.: Oil i .  Sme- 
tana,   Fir.-st   movement   cf   Tiio  for 

I     violin,  violoncello  and  piano  (Maria" 
Elsa  and  Greta  Hilger).  Handel-Hal- 
vorssen.  Duo  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello (Mar;a  and  Elsa  Hilger).  Sevcik 
Bohemian  Dance,  No.  1  (Maria  Hil- 
ger), Bruch,  Ave  Maria  (Louise  Bern- 
hardt, mezzo-contralto).  Vieuxtemps 
Concerto,  D  minor  (Ary  Dulfer). 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M 
Lcyis  Drenwett,  blind  pianist.  Bach 
Henseler.  Sicilienne.    C.  P.  E.  Bach 
Solfeggietto.  Handel,  Aria  and  varia 
tions,  E  major.  Mendelssohn,  Prelud( 
and  Fugue,  E  minor,  op.  35,  No.  1 
Brahms.  Intermezzo,  A  major,  op.  118 
No.  2.  Rhapscdie,  op.  79,  No.  1.  De- 
bussy, Voiles,  La  Cathedrale  engloutie 
Prelude  (Suite  for  the  piano).  Scria- 
bin.  Etude  C  sharp  minor.  Etude,  E 
flat  minor.  Chopin.  Nocturne,  C  minor 
op.  48,  No.  1.    Valse.  A  flat  major,  op 
69,  No.  1.  Scherzo  C  sharp  minor,  op. 
39. 

Recital  Hall  (N  E.  Conservatory  of 
Music),  8:15  P.  M.  Louis  Sherman, 
tenor;  Jules  Wolffers,  pianist.  Concert 
m  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Mu- 
sical Arts.  No  admission  charge;  no 
tickets  required. 


In  Beethoven,  it  was  chiefly  to  hi;  FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M 
nabit  of  pausing  after  each  phrase  thai  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr, 
objection  of  this  kind  might  be  made!  Koussevitzky,  conduclor.  See  special 
The  raindrops  in  Debussy's  garden  werf  notice. 

forced  now  and  then  to  fall  with  be  SATURDAY— Symphonv  Hall  8  15  P 
coming  irregularity.  Even  Chopin'.J  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony 
Barcarolle— a  sweet  and  gently  flowing     concert.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conductor 

boat  song— was  compelled  to  submit  t(   oui,s,cviwKj,  conauctor. 

the  inevitable  distortion,  until  one  fgli   

that  Chopin's  boat  was  crossing  thf  '  - 

English  channel  on  a  rough  day.  In  the 
Polonaise  there  was  much  violent  ex- 
aggeration. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr 
Goding  will  cultivate  a  more  reasonable 
style. 

There  was_much  applause.       S.  S 


lis'"  (for  male  chorus  afiJ  urciicstrii  . 
Hans  Ebell  and  the  Apotlb  Club  of  Bos- 
ton assisted. 

The  last  part  of  this  program  showed 
the  progress  which  the  orchestra  ha.s 
jmade  in  the  course  of  its  present  sea- 
son, and  to  what  heights  it  can  rise  and 
has  risen  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  overture  to  "Die  Meister.slnger"  is 
not  a  show  piece.  It  is  an  ordeal  to  be 
suffered  when  played  by  an  orchestra 
of  distinctly  inferior  calibre.  With  this 
orchestra  it  Is  well-rehearsed  and  fre- 
quently played. 

The  performance  yesterday  was  an 
improvement  on  that  of  an  earlier  con- 
cert when  winds  and  cymbals  ran  wild 
in  tone  and  tempo,  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  obedient  strings.  All  parts  this 
time  were  controlled;  all  worked  syn- 
thetically toward  a  well-balanced  and 
well-measured  concord,  and  all  con- 
tributed in  affecting  the  brilliant  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Stone.  To  include  the 
Symphonic  Variations  of  Franck  was 
a  happy  thought  in  regard  both  to  it- 
self and  to  its  value  in  contrast  as  an 
element  in  this  program.  Mr.  Hans 
■Ebell  played  the  piano. 

The  variations,  free  in  form,  colorful 
(in  truly  Franckian  sense)  in  material 
are  a  delight  to  hear.  Despite  the 
freedom  with  which  Pi-anck  tre,ited 
these  variations,  they  seem  as  a  whole 
to  be  unified  in  a  single,  co- 
herent progression,  a  continual  process 
containing  chromatic  harmonies  and 
individual  melodies  charitcteristic  of 
Franck.  The  piano  was  not  played  yes- 
terday as  an  instrument  for  concerti; 
the  music  of  orchestra  and  of  piano 
were  perfectly  integrated,  and  the  more 
expressive  on  that  account  was  the  pi- 
ano projected  in  tonal  relief.  However 
modest,  Mr.  Ebell's  playing  missed  none 
of  the  vitality  and  brilliance  of  this 
composition. 

G,  W.  Chadwick's  "Ecce  Jam  Noc- 
tis,"  sung  yesterday  by  the  Apollo  Club, 
is  a  hymn  for  men's  voices  "composed 
for  and  first  performed  at,"  say  the 
program  notes,  "the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Yale  University,  June  30, 
1897,"  after  St.  Gregory's  poem  in 
Latin.  It  is  a  serious,  tense  work  end- 
ing in  full  chorus  with  a  march  air  of 
dignified  character.  The  vein  is  not 
varied  except  in  growing  intensity. 
There  is  none  of  the  exuberance  and 
festive  mirth  of  Brahms's  "Academic 
Overture";  "Boola  boola"  would  not 
lend  itself  to  serious  treatment  as  suc- 
cessfully as  "Gaudeamus."  "Ecce  Jam 
Noctis"  is  music  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  with  no  flourishes,  it  was  sig- 
nificantly chosen  as  a  stirring  farewell 
at  this  last  concert. 

Tschaikowsky's     "Pathetique"  will| 
more  often  than  not  appear  on  a  re- 
quest program.    The  fact  is  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  present  instance.  This 
symphony,  justly  of  great  popular  ap- 
peal, contains  much  of  lasting  value.) 
But  there  is  too  much  in  it  which  be-i 
comes  mediocre,  tiresome,  even  base,! 
unless  the  execution  is  well-nigh  per-i 
feet  and  the  interpretation  valiant.  Lit-! 
tie  can  be  said  in  favor  of  yesterdav's 
performance,  unless  we  attend  only  "to 
the  second  movement,  which  was  in- 
deed "con  grazia,"  smooth  in  tone  and 
beautifully  rounded  in  swaying  curves. 
The  first  movement  was  interpreted  un- 
I  imaginatively,   and  suffered  painfully 
Ifrom  consistently  explosive  horn  play- 
iing.    The  third  movement  is  obviously 
.beyond  the  present  capacities  of  the 
orchestra.    It  was  heavy,  dead  (except 
jui  the  final  measures),  and  remindful 
of  one's  youthful  hours  at  the  piano 
with  metronome  overhead,  where  noth- 
ing counted  as  long  as  the  mechanical 
dictates  of  this  contrivance  were  strict- 
ly obeyed.    The  finale,  however,  was  of 
finer  qua.lity,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
but  small  'cello  section  in  particular 
and  the  commendable  strings  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  current  season  has  been  a  sue-  I 
cessful  one  except  for  the  dwindling 
audiences.    Mr.  Stone  has  conducted' 
interesting    programs.     Improvements  | 
have  been  consistent  on  the  whole 
though  spasmodic  within  the  different 
sections.    Conductor  and  players  have  ' 
been  earnest  in  their  efforts  and  seri- 
OU.S  m  their  attitude;  assisting  artists 
of  high  calibre.   The  audiences  at  these 
concerts  have  obviously  enioyed  them 
and  appreciate  the  advantages  which 
the  organization  offers  to  Boston 
J.  H,  F. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
The  10th  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
r>rwxT/-.T^T,,„^  -  phony  orchestra,  the  last  of  its  12th 

CONCERTS  OP  THE  WEEK^  ^^Id  at  Jordan  Hall  yes- 


M. 


^""'Jfy:    Symphony  hall.  3:30  P 
John  McCormack.  Postponed 

Jordan  haU,  3:15  P.  m  Peoole's 
Symphony  orchestra,  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.    Chkdwick  ^Ec'e 


terday  afternoon.  Thompson  Stone 
conducted  a  request  program:  Tschai- 
kowsky,  symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor 
(Pathetique) ;  Wagner,  overture  to  "Die 


cfh^  <sung  by  the '  Apollo  { Meistersinger";  Franck,  Variations 

OJub).  n-anck  Symphonic  Variations  ^y-'^Pho'ii'lues  (for  piano  and  orches- 
i-oeji.  pianist).  Wagner,  Over-    tra) ;  G.  W.  Chadwick.  "Ecce  Jam  Noc- 


FENWAY,  MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"The  WUer  Sex" 

A  screen  drama  adaptpd  b.v  Harry  Hcrve.v 
and  Caroline  Franpke  from  the  pla.v  by  Cl.vdf- 
Fitoh  entitled  "The  Woman  in  the  Case." 
ire.<!pnted  at  the  Kprnld  Sa\iare  Theatre.  New 
Vork.  on  Jan.  30.  19(Jo.  with  Blanche  Walsh 
iS  Martraret  Rolfe:  later  nrcdiifcd  at  the 
liarnck  Thentre.  London,  on  June  inwi. 
with  Violet  Vanbrue^h  as  Claire  Foster;  film 
direc-ted  b.v  Berthold  Vierlel  and  uiesented  by 
Paramoiijit  -w-iih  the  iollowinc  cast: 

Marcarpt  Huiches  Claiidetle  Colbert 

David  Rolfe  Melvyn  Douglas 

Claire  Foster  LUyan  Tashman 

Harry  Evans  William  Boyd 

Jimmie  O'Neill  Ross  Alexander 

Phil  Lont:  '  Franchot  Tone 

Mrs.  Hujhes   Effie  Shannon 

City  F,'litor    Granville  B,itps 


Frii7, 

Chanftenr. 


I'll  H,iTv» 
\  I.  (ni-  KMUfr 
.  .  Robert  Fiseher 
Dniiirlai  DumbrlUe 


Clyde  Ftch,  a  busy  and  very  success- 
ful playwTlght  in  his  day,  has  been  dead 
these  many  years.  Some  of  his  plays 
were  dramatic  sen.sations,  most*'  of  them 
were  the  product  of  a  man  skilled  in  his 
craft.  "The  Woman  in  the  Case"  was 
more  on  the  order  of  a  pot-boller.  It 
concerned  the  heroic  efforts  of  a  wife 
to  save  her  husband  from  conviction  as 
a  murderer.  Her  great  scene  showed 
her  playing  Claire  Poster,  a  former  show 
girl,  with  champagne  and  from  her 
gaining  testimony  which  proved  that 
Julian  Rolfe  did  not  shoot  his  friend, 
Philip  Long;  that  the  youth  shot  him- 
self, and  that  Claire  lied  to  revenge 
herself  against  Rolfe,  who  had  spoiled  a 
prospective  marriage  with  tlie  infatu- 
ated youth.  In  the  1932  screen  version, 
gangster  characters  and  expedients  are 
Introduced.  Rolfe,  now  become  David, 
is  a  fearless  young  lawyer  bitten  by  de- 
sb-e  for  civic  house-cleaning.  He  is 
driving  thugs  to  Cover.  It  is  Margaret 
Hughes,  whom  he  loves,  who  undertakes 
to  prove  his  innocence  when  Harry 
Evans,  a  night  club  racketeer,  and  his 
woman,  Claire  FVister.  by  the  most 
astounding  theatric  license,  are  enabled 
to  pin  on  Rolfe  a  crime  which  Evans 
committed,  namely  the  murder  of  young 
Long,  Apart  from  the  Improbability 
that  Rolfe  ever  could  have  been  placed 
in  such  jeopardy  in  view  of  the  evil 
repute  of  his  accusers,  the  picture  moves 
with  a  certain  degree  of  suspense.  Mr. 
Viertel's  direction,  unfortunately,  handi- 
caps the  story.  In  that  he  holds  some 
of  his  scenes  so  long  that  his  audience 
gives  signs  of  derision,  a  fatal  attitude 
toward  any  picture. 

Miss  Colbert,  donning  a  blonde  wig  to 
trap  the  sullen  Claire,  and  resembling 
Nancy  Carroll  more  and  more  each 
minute,  has  the  most  difficult  role  in 
this  melodrama,  a  role  so  mechanical 
that  it  submerges  her  fine  talents.  Miss 
Tashman  is  her  usual  flashy  self,  a 
smart  serio-comic  actress  declining  to 
accept  the  opportunity  to  create  a  truly 
subtle  and  significant  character.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  crisply  effective  as  the 
crusading  attorney,  William  Boyd  is 
competent  in  his  villiany.  One  of  the 
finer  bits  is  the  waiter,  Fritz,  played 
admirably  by  Robert  Fischer. 

A  companion  picture  is  "The  Woman 
from  Monte  Carlo,"  a  screen  drama 
taken  from  Michael  Morton's  play,  "In 
the  Night  Watch,"  produced  10  years 
ago  with  the  late  Jeanne  Eageis  in  the 
role  now  assumed  by  Lil  Dagover,  a  i 
German  actress  whose  voice  reminds 
one  of  Greta  Garbo  and  whose  man- 
nerisms are  those  of  Lynn  Fontanne. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  woman,  of  shady  past 
who  marries  a  captain  In  the  French 
navy,  commits  an  indiscretion  with  a 
former  lover  on  her  captain's  own  ship 
on  the  very  night  that  war  is  declared, 
and  survives  a  sea  battle  in  which  the 
ship  is  sunk  and  her  husband  dis- 
credited. When  the  husband  refused 
reconciliation  despite  her  confession, 
which  incidentally  serves  to  free  him 


from  a  court  maiTTal  stigma  of  culp- 
^bihty,  she  goes  back  to  her  old  gay  life. 
Miss  Dagover,  in  broken  English,  plays 
Ian  emotional  role  in  Teutonic  style. 
Mr.  Huston,  ill  at  ease  as  a  French  naval 
oflicer;  Warren  Williariis  as  the  former 
lover,  and  John  Wray  as  a  despicable 
;  plotter  have  leading  roles.      W.  E.  G. 

RKO  KEITH— BOSTON 

Headlining  the  five-act  stage  bill  at 
the  RKO  Keith-Boston  Theatre  are  Sue 
Carol  and  Nick  Stuart,  popular  screen 
stars,  known  on  the  West  CJoast  as 
"Hollywood's  Sweethearts."  Their  act 
is  an  unpretentious,  reasonably  amusing 
i  affair,  depending  more  on  the  person- 
{alities  of  the  young  players  than  upon 
/its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Mr.  Stuart 
I  opens  the  proceedings  by  informing  the 
audience  that  Miss  Carol  has  promised 
not  to  come  out  on  the  stage  until  he 
can  make  them  laugh,  hard.  After  elic- 
iting a  series  of  giggles,  he  gets  his 
laugh  and  introduces  his  wife.  From 
then  on  they  keep  up  a  rapid  fire  of 
jokes,  rather  ingenuous  in  quality  but 
good  humored  and  not  at  all  subtle.  In 
conclusion.  Miss  Carol  does  a  song  and 
dance,  "The  Breakaway,"  from  her  most 
successful  film,  "The  Fox  Movietone 
Follies,"  At  their  first  performance 
Saturday,  both  players  won  consid- 
erable applause  from  a  friendly  audi- 
ence willing  to  be  amused. 

Jack  Beauvais  of  WEEI,  who  has 
been  called  "New  England's  Prince  of 
Melody,"  made  his  stage  debut,  assisted 
by  two  clever  young  women  at  the 
piano.  Mr.  Beauvais  sang  several  pop- 
ular songs,  winding  up  with  an  imita- 
tion of  Rudy  Vallee.  His  voice,  despite 
amplification  from  a  microphone,  is  of 
light  quality  and  not  too  easy  to  hear,  | 
but  his  gentle  crooning  appeared  to 
please  the  spectators.  Hal  Sherman, 
"Mister  St.  Vitus  Himself,"  manipulated 
his  wobbly  legs  in  entertaining  fashion, 
keeping  himself  erect  with  great  ap- 
parent difficulty,  and  indulged  in  some 
repartee  with  a  handsome  blonde,  who 
rendered  a  "blues "  song  effectively. 
Le  Paul,  an  adroit  card  manipulator,, 


ei  formed  some  cWVCT-sieigni  01'i«"K'  (, 
ricks  winning  laughter  and  applause. 
ThrmU  wa.^  opened  by  the  comedj 
7.^n,  of  neWolfe  Metcalt  and  Ford  in 
I  timorous  occasionally  acrobatic,  dance 
Sfferi,^^"nUtled  ''What.  No  fi.mba^ 
B^rT^mT-'wirBenL^^rCo^nstafe 

storv    o"    a    conceited    prize  fighter 

In  the  downward  Ua^l^  "SsfuUy, 
'«^rfn  \he  end' has  the  satisfaction  of 
^H,;^  rookv  aeain,  much  chastened 
^l^^'fuU^'S  am'l^ition  to  redeen.  him- 
self. 


V 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  Gray  Shadow" 

A  m.vstpry  Play  in  three  acts  by  Roper 
Wheelpr:  produced  ;it  the  New  Yorker  The- 
alre.  New  York,  on  March  10.  1931:  revived 
at  the  Copley  llieatre  with  the  lollowms,' 
cast : 

Uriah  FoKsr....'  -lohn  Lucas 

Olil  Patch  Sidney  Ball 

Tohy  Rumple  Aldrich  Bowker 

Pokey  Shepperd  Strudwick 

Dr.  Peabody  Francis  Comnton 

.Too  Pepper  Richard  "Whorf 

il rs,  Melley  Helen  Kay 

Diana  Trent  Enid  Romany 

Martin  Scott.  —  Joseph  Cot  ten 

Gray  Shadow.*  Francis  G.  Cleveland 

Luie"i  John  Lucas 

Inspector  M'atthews  Shepperd  Strudwick 

Since  the  mystery  play,  in  these  later 
years  enjoying  so  abundant  a  renais- 
cenc,  first  began  to  excite  the  fearful 
ecstasies  of  an  audience,  the  author 
who,  like  the  Fat  Boy  in  "Pickwick," 
wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep  has 
found  quite  a  number  of  sure-fire 
formulas  that  may  be  counted  upon  to 
draw  responsive  squeals  and  shudders. 
The  author  of  "The  Gray  Shadow"  has 
put  them  all  into  his  play,  in  a  slightly 
bewildering  profusion. 

A  graveyard  at  dead  of  night,  blood- 
curdling groans,  claps  of  thunder,  a 
clutching  hand,  a  mysterious,  prowl- 
ing, gray  shadow,  two  murders,  a  sup- 
positious burial  alive,  various  disap- 
pearances, secret  panels  and  hidden 
passages,  lights  switching  on  and  ofT, 
hollow  warnings,  rappings  on  the  ceil- 
ing and  thimipings  on  the  floor,  revolver 
shots  in  the  dark,  a  highly  sinister  and 
suspicious  Italian  butler,  a  rascally  doc- 
tor with  hypnotic  powers  ...  all  the 
classic  appurtenances  of  the  succe.ssful 
mystery  drama  are  embroiddercd — some 
w-ithout  obvious  excuse — into  a  some- 
what rambling  and  inconsequent  tale 
of  an  insurance  swindle,  double-crossing, 
and  murder.  Add  to  this  the  inevitable 
love  story,  this  time  between  the  doc- 
tor's ward — who,  after  the  first  of  her 
two  abductions,  finds  herself  accused  of 
.■flitting  an  undertaker's  throat— and  a 
fearless  young  insurance  investigator. 
Into  this  mixture  pour  a  liberal  dose 
of  chronic  relief  in  the  persons  of  a 
village  policeman,  a  rural  taxi-driver 
with  a  lamentable  flivver,  a  sexton  who 
dodders  in  the  best  Shakespearian  man- 
ner, and  an  exceedingly  jumpy  Scotch 
lady  (a  Mrs.  Melley)  with  an  Irish 
brogue  (this  was  for  us  the  principal 
mystery  of  the  evening,  at  least  after 
we  had  decided  that  the  reason  for  In- 
spector Matthews's  Scotch  accent  was 
that  the  author  had  brought  nim  from 
Scotland  Yard),  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  assiduity  with  which  Mr. 
Wheeler  assembled  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  successful  thriller.  If  also  you  get 
the  impression  that  the  play  is  not  a 
model  of  lucidity  and  dramatic  unity 
you  will  not  be  far  wrong.  It  ambles 
and  meanders  at  times  interminably. 
Only  by  firing  off  pistols  and  switching 
out  the  lights  was  the  author  able  to 
end  the,  second  act  at  all.  Motives  are 
mixed  and  exits  and  entrances  are  too 
transparently  engineered;  often  the  play 
stands  still. 

Still  there  is  little  doubt  that  last 
nights  audience — it  was  a  large  one- 
got  its  full  share  of  scared  suspense,  of 
thrills,  of  amusement.  There  were 
shrieks  in  plenty,  and  not  a  little  laugh- 
ter. The  applause  was  hearty.  The 
pi  in  received  a  performance  which 
dragged  occasionally  but  was  in  most 
respects  adequate.  Mr.  Bowker's  Toby 
Rumple,  Mr.  Whorf's  Joe  Pepper  (the 
taxi-driver)  were  excellent  bits  of  com- 
edy. So.  in  its  way,  was  Miss  Kay's 
formance  as  the  Scotch  lady,  Mrs. 
::ey  (with  aforementioned  reserva- 
■-i!  i.s  •oncerning  the  accent).  Mr. 
Compton's  appropriately  unpleasant  Dr. 
Peabody,  Mr.  Lucas  as  the  glowering 
butler,  Mr.  Strudwick's  Scotch  police 
inspector.  Miss  Romany  as  the  harassed 
young  lady — Diana  Trent — and  Mr. 
Cotten's  earnest  j'oung  investigator, 
]  were  all  intelligent  pieces  of  acting, 
:  worthy  of  commendation.  Mr.  Cleve- 
,  land  M  th«  Gray  Sha4ow  was  a  bit 
tstagry.  s.  a. 


"SEND  ME  A  POSTAL" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  has  ordered  his  office 
to  conduct  state  correspondence  by  postal 
cards."  He  thus  gains  the  reputation  of  being 
economical  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  for  "to 
buy,  print,  write  and  mail  a  postcard  will  cost 
about  five  cents,"  while  tach  letter  now  costs 
from  lifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  But  can  what 
is  necessary  to  say  in  this  correspondence  be 
put  on  one  card?  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  series 
numbered  1.  2,  etc.,  or  A  B,  and  so  on  through 
the  alphabet,  Where's  the  saving? 

■When  postal  cards  were  first  introduced  in 
the  United  States  they  were  regarded  by  the 
genteel  and  by  those  who  still  wrote  '\^'ith  quill 
pens  and  sealed  their  letters  with  a  ring  as  vul- 
gar, possibly  convenient  for  "tradesmen."  No 
"lady"  would  use  these  cards.  This  was  in  1872. 
The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  Vas 
dated  June  8.  In  April  1873  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Informed  its  readers  that  "postal  cards,  which 
have  been  used  with  great  favor  in  England  and 
Canada  for  a  long  time,  ■will  be  introduced  in 
this  country  on  the  first  of  next  month."  Not 
for  a  very  long  time,  for  the  halfpenny  post- 
card was  first  issued  in  Great  Britain  on  Oct.  1, 
1870.  That  amusing  satire  "Dame  Europa's 
School,"  published  in  that  year,  described  or« 
of  the  personified  nations — was  it  John  Bull? — 
writing  home  to  his  mother  "on  the  back  of  a 
halfpenny  postcard,  %□  that  all  the  letter-caiTiers 
might  see  how  pious  he  was." 

Dr.  Stephan,  at  one  time  German  postmas- 
ter-general, submitted  his  idea  of  a  postal  card 
to  a  German  postal  congress  in  1865.  The  con- 
gress rejected  the  idea.  Yet  one  reads  that  the 
postcard  was  an  Austrian  invention  brought  out 
in  1868  with  a  separate  issue  the  next  year  for 
Hungary.  The  picture  postcard  appeared  in 
England  shortly  before  1900. 

Little  by  little  the  convenience  of  the  post- 
card for  matter  of  fact  statements  of  little  im- 
portance was  recognized  even  in  conservative 
New  England.  Thrifty  souls  even  wrote  on  these 
cards  to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends  de- 
tails about  their  outward  well-being  or  internall 
bodily  disturbances.  There  were  sons  of  Belial 
who  took  occasion  to  taunt  w'ith  the  license  ofi 
ink  persons  whom  they  did  not  like;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  forgot  to  sign  their  name.  Some 
still  objected  to  the  cards,  believing  that  post- 
masters and  especially  postmistresses  read  all 
the  cards  before  delivering  them  that  they 
might  thus  have  food  for  gossip  seated  near  the 
cracker  barrel  in  the  village  store,  or  at  the 
next  meeting  of  fhe  village  Dorcas  Society.  But 
there  were  others  that  cited  the  example  of 
Gladstone,  an  inveterate,  irrepressible  WTiter  on 
postal  cards,  thus  openly  "ecommending  books- 
George  Moore's  "Esther  'Waters"  among  them — : 
discussing  all  subjects  from  Homer  to  household 
economy,  from  religion  to  drains. 

One  doubts  If  even  the  most  fervent  lover 
exposed  the  heat  of  his  affection  on  the  un- 
sympathetic surface  of  a  postal  card,  although  a 
constitutional  beggar  might  ask  for  a  small 
loan  "till  next  'Wednesday  at  12  o'clock  when 
I'll  surely  repay  you." 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  no  outcry  against 
the  picture  card.  Tourists  found  a  fiendish  de- 
light, they  still  find  it,/in  sending  these  pictures 
of  European  scenes,  statues,  paintings,  hotel: 
( — with  "this  is  our  room"  marked  with  a  cros.?)  i 
to  the  supposedly  unfortunate  at  home.  Though 
some  of  these  cards  are  works  of  art,  they  ar3 1 
not  the  less  irritating  to  the  receiver. 

■Will  Gov.  Pinchot  express  his  own  opinions! 
on  topics  of  the  day — especially  a  state  or  pres;-i 
dential  election — that  the  carrier  and  clerk  msiy 
read,  or  in  letters  marked  "confidential,''  or  "burn 
this,"  carefully  sealed? 


IN  HONOR  OF  SEVCIK 

To  do  honor  on  his  80th  birthday  to 
the  eminent  Bohemian  violin  teacher, 
Ottokar  Sevcik,  a  concert  was  given  at 
Jordan  Hall  last  evening  to  which  sev- 
eral of  his  pupils  contributed.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  an  orchestra  excel- 
lently conducted  by  Hugo  Kortchak 
himself  a  pupil  of  Prof.Sevik — Paga- 
nini's  D  major  concerto,  Tchaikovsky's 
In  the  same  key,  and  'Vieuxtemps'  in  D 
minor  were  played  by  'Vilma  Bazant  (an 
American),  'Vladimir  Resnlkoff,  and 
Ary  Dulfer,  respectively.  Maria,  Elsa, 
and  Greta  Hilger  performed  the  first 
movement  of  Smetana's  Trio;  Maria 
and  Elsa  Hilger  played  a  Passacaglia  by 
I  Handel  as  arranged  for  vloUn  and  'celloi 
by  Halvorssen;  Maria  Hilger  played  a 
pleasant  Hungarian  dance  (No.  1)  by 
Mr.  Sevcik  Wmself,  Louise  Bernhardt, 
messo-soprano  with  th<  Chicago  Civic 
Ooera  Company  sang  to  orchestra!  ac- 


UNNATURAL  HISTORY 

By  PHILIP   HALE  j 

The  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington, has  received  the  remains  of  "the,  great 
flightless  bird  which  is  known  to  zoologists  as  , 
Aepyornus,  but   to  readers   of   the  'Arabian!. 
Nights'  as  the  Roc  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor." 

But  the  roc  (rukh — there  are  other  spell- 
ings) was  not  "flightless":  nor,  as  dictionares [ 
state,  was  it  a  "mythical  bird."  No  wonder  that' 
Robert  Burton,  having  come  into  the  "ample 
fields  of  air"  wherein  he  could  freely  "expatiate 
and  exercise  himself  for  his  recreation,"  wrote 
of  going  by  Madagascar  to  see  "that  great 
Bird  Ruck  that  can  carry  a  Man  and  Horse  or 
an  Elephant."  Marco  Polo,  alas,  did  not  see, 
one,  but  he  was  told  that,  lifting  an  elephanii 
in  the  air,  it  let  the  beast  fall  to  the  ground, 
that  when  dead  it  might  prey  on  the  carcass. 
The  Great  Khan,  having  heard  this,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Madagascar,  who  returned  with  a 
feather  of  the  rukh  "positively  affirmed  to  have 
measured  ninety  spans  and  the  quill  part  to 
have  been  two  palms  in  circumference.  Th:s! 
surprising  exhibition  afforded  his  majesiy 
extreme  pleasure." 

Perish  the  thought  that  the  rukh  was  only 
an  albatross  measuring  fifteen  feet  between  the 
extremities  of  the  wings,  so  large  a  bird  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Ancient  Mariner 
killed  It  with  his  little  cross-bow.  If  Coleridge 
had  ever  seen  an  albatross  he  would  not  have 
suspended  it  to  the  Mariner's  neck.  'When 
Hawthorne  saw  one  in  the  museum  at  'Warwick 
he  doubted  Coleridge;  but  the  sooty  albatros; 
is  not  unlike  a  sea  gull,  though  probably  not 
so  small  as  the  one  in  Lewis  Carroll's  verse: 
"He  thought  he  saw  an  Albatross 

That  fluttered , round  the  lamp; 
He  looked  again,  and  saw  it  was 
A  Penny-Postage  stamp." 

It  is  not  prudent  to  uncover  a  young  rukh. 
in  the  great  white  dome  of  the  egg,  as  Abd-al- 
Rahman  found  to  his  cost;  for  when  he  and  his 
companions  sailed  aw'ay  the  mother  bird  let  fall 
a  huge  rock  on  the  ship.  Fortunately  for  them 
the  vessel  outwent  the  rock,  the  young  bird's 
flesh  was  eaten  gayly,  and  old  white-bearde(^ 
men  found  on  the  morning  that  their  beards 
had  turned  black,  nor  did  tfiey  grow  gray  ever 
after.  That  there  were  huge  birds  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar  is  beyond  dispute.  The  egg  ol^ 
this  Aepyornus  contains  2.35  gallons.  Sin 
Richard  P.  Burton  tells  us.  There  were  giganild 
birds  known  to  the  Rabbis,  Turks,  GreelrsJ 
Persians,  Japanese,  Russians — in  fact,  to  other 
nations.  'Was  the  rukh  the  same  as  the  mys- 
terious Simurgh? 

It  is  not  wise  to  trifle  with  these  birds, 
especially  the  rukh,  which,  according  to  Twyne, 
a  learned  man  and  trustworthy  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ^  "is  able  and  accustomed  to 
take  vp,  not  onlie  a  man,  but  also  an  who!e 
shippe  in  her  beake."  And  the  Lady  Fatiman, 
the  wife  of  Aladdin,  instigated  by  the  accursed 
necromancer,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pavilion! 
in  the  palace.  "O  eyes  of  me,"  she  said  to 
her  husband,  "were  the  dome  of  the  upper  story 
hung  with  an  egg  of  the  fowl  called  Ruk'n. 
there  would  be  naught  like  it  in  the  universe  " 
When  Aladdin  asked  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp  to 
bring  the  egg,  the  Marid  v.^axed  fierce,  "shouted 
with  a  mighty  loud  voice  and  a  frightful,"  an-i, 
refusing,  vanished.  Interior  decorators  should 
be  warned  by  this  stor>'. 


companiment  Gluck's  "Armez-vous  d'un; 
noble  courage"  anr".-  Georges'  "Nuages." 

The  Czecho-Slovskian  Consul-Gen- 
eral  in  New  York,  Dr.  Novak,  in  an  ad- 
dress, traced  Prof.  Sevcik's  long  and 
brilliant  career  as  soloist,  concert-mas- 
ter, and  teacher  (his  first  public  ap- 
pearance was  made  at  the  age  of  nine 
years)  and  extolled  his  rare  personal 
uallties  and  the  merits  of  his  teaching. 
Mr.  Sevcik  himself,  a  venerable  and 
benevolent  figure,  replied  briefly  and 

gratefully.  The  audience  itself  rosej" 
to  its  feet  spontaneously  to  do  him, 
honor. 

Critical  analysis  of  the  merits  of  a 
concert  of  this  nature  is  obviously  out 
of  place.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  on, 
the  whole,  despite  its  great  length.  It; 
was  distinctly  enjoyaWe.  The  audience 
, evidently  enjoyed  Mises  Bazant's  light 
and  agile  techniue,  her  musical  uall- 
ties which  time  wUl  mature;  Mr.  Res-1 
nikoff's  spu-ited  and  sensitive  perform-^ 
ance,  the  beauty  of  his  tone;  the  ex-| 
uberant  vigor  of  the  Hilger  trio;  Mr. 
Dulgfer's  verve;  the  amplitude  and 
beauty  of  Miss  Bemhardt's  voice  and  ' 
the  dramatic  conviction  that  gave  force  j 
and  suggestive  power  to  iier  singing.  [ 

S.  S.  f 


LOUIS  DRENTWKTT 


Toch,  taUrfnF" witlTa  reporfer  In  N 
York,  had  something  to  say  about  u; 
Ihric  noticeable  In  Schoenberg's  devel- 
opment of  musical  ideas.    No  doubt  he 


tLouis  Drentw-ett,  a  blind  pianist,  gave  himself  could  point  to  the  "logic"  in  hia 

bwn  music:  to  the  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  his  premises. 
"Logic  and  sermons  never  convince. 
The  dew  of  the  night  drives  deeper  Into 
the  soul." 
Given  patterns,  no  doubt  the  excellent 
rodhunter  whose  treatise  on  logic  drove 


recital  at  Jordan  hall  last  evening 
he  following  was  his  program;  Bach- 
.cnseler,  SicUlenne;  Ph.  E.  Bach,  Sol- 
I  eRietto-  Handel.  Aria  and  Variat-ons 
'n  E  major;  Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and 
>i^uc  in  E  minor;  Op.  35,  No  1; 
.Brahms.  Intermezzo  A  major.  Op.  UB, 

k'''-  ^'  ■5Si'r''^i*''cat^hed?airengioutre'  koHege  students  to  despair  in  the  sev- 
^^[de  (S^lie^ur  Wa'^);  S^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  respectable 


i.w^-^                       rtiiHo  in  r  flat  symphony  or  concerto  according  to  the 

Etude  in  C  sharp  minor  E;tude  in  E  nat  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^           ^.^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^ 

major;  Choplii^  u  .J^Tj^Jti^  ol'  Imusic  by  Mr.  Toch  in  his  lighter  mo- 
Op.  *«.  NO.  1.  Valse  m  A  flat  major  Op.  ^        ^^^^       ^        ^^^^^ly  j^gical; 


•GRAND  WORDS" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


believe  the  "infamies"  he  "hart  heara 
about  Georgette,  "incredible  infamies 
'«nd  incredibly  grotesque"?  "I  failed 
his  love"  she  writes,  "by  failing  to  remain 


A  newsnaner  recently  stated  that  somethinK  lU'slnfallibleBulde.  Maeterlinck  tru.ited my 

A  newspaper  receni-iy  sw  judgment  to  solve  all  his  dilemmas.  He 

happened  "at  the  meridian   houi.            """^  was  sure  that  I  was  always  right;  llttlt 

the  writer  wished  the  reader  to  know  that  it  by  iJttle  other  Influences  had  come  to 


happened  at  noon,  and  the  reader  n;^8ht  have 
asked  why  this  writer  didn't  say  so  ' 
in  self-defence  could  have  quoted  Gibbon:  "At 
the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  hla  cham- 
ber," but  Gibbon  liked  the  sonorous,  pompous 
word:  to  have  written  "At  noon  he  went  to  his 
room"  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  low,  vile 
69.  No.""f;a:herzo  in  C  sharp  minor,  K^"- ,:;;;*YeVws"  m;;^ic  7o'*^thV°n^^  He     would  have  '^^^^^PlJ^^^f  ^^J^^^ 

Op.  39.  ,  rxhe  Cliildlfifl.  Factory  "  music  in  which  man  who  described  a  spade  as    tnai  snarp  in 

in  thl?  lo_n5_and^diversifled^JUt  of         woTSrument,' •'adroitly  ImltaM^t^"'"^"^  ^'^^'^  ^^^'^'^  ^"t'"'""'" 

the  constant  screaming  of  the  chilHlays  bare  the  breast  of  our  great  mother, 
dren."    Here  the  screaming  has  a  mu- 
sical purpose. 


rule  him.  Their  accusations  and  his  fear 
The  writer      ridicule  did  the  rest^ 

PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
'Wne  Hour  with  You" 


pieces  Mr.  Drentwett  showed  that  he 
base  overcome  his  great  handicap  to  a: 
remarkable  extent.  He  finds  his  way 
about  the  keyboard  with  confidence  and 
with  a  minimum  of  false  notes— and 
these  perhaps  due  as  much  to  tempo- 
rary nervousness  as  to  any  other  cause. 
He  showed  considerable  agility  of  finger 
and  of  wrist,  a  strong  rhythmic  sense, 
and  a  feeling  for  tonal  nuance  which 
compensated  largely  for  a  certain 
squareness  o!  phrasing  that  was  some- 
♦  jri-i.^c  n^^on'ible. 

pieces  which  he  played 
v  were  the  Handel  E  ma- 
.a  .  '1  .  \"The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith") and  Mendelssohn's  E  minor 
prelude  and  fugue.  The  charmingly 
artless  slmpUclty  of  the  first  was  well 
rendered,  its  florid  decorations  neatly 
executed.  In  the  second,  the  fugal  sub- 
ject was  expressively  announced  and  its 
wanderings  clearly  traced!  its  chorale- 
like  episode  was  beautifully,  tenderly 
treated.   He  was  very  successful  to^ 


In  the  occasional  in' 
strumental  screaming  yesterday  no  pur* 
pose  was  apparent,  not  even  "logic." 

The  dynamic  force  of  this  compose* 
is  marked.  There  are  pages  in  the  con- 
certo that  hurry  one  along  in  excite- 
ment. Yet  one  thought  back  to  the  Suite 
with  pleasure  for  In  it  were  evidences 
of  fancy.  But,  men  and  brethren,  no 


Some  time  ago  an  English  policeman,  testify- 
ing in  court,  used  the  words  "altercation"  and 


"demeanor."  The  magistrate  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "You  use  very  grand  words,  and  I  don't 
understand  you  a  bit."  Was  this  spoken  sar- 
castically for  the  benefit  of  reporters  who  would 
perhaps  put  "laughter"  in  parenthesis  after  the 

.    ,  -    magistrate's  rebuke?  'The  policeman  found  a 

Kd  hrco^^ra'  u^/,,j^rp^idefender  Who  wrote  in  the  Times;  "A  constable 

Dlau.<;(»  rpwarriorf  Viirv.    u  ^uty  behaves  more   stiffly  than  when  ne  is 

off  it,  and  it  seems  right  that  he  should  speak 
the  free  and  easy  language 


plause  rewarded  him—  what  would  not 
one  have  given  for  reUevlng  sentiment 
—it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  for  emo- 
tion! 

Now  in  Tchaikovsky's  symphony— it 
was  gloriously  played— emotion  runs 
not.  He  is  either  a  Dismal  Jemmy,  a 
man  in  doleful  dumps,  or  shouting,  at 
the  end,  "This  world  is  not  so  bad  a 
place  after  all.  'Whoop  her  up,  boys."  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  Brahms  disliked  the 
finale  of  this  symphony;  but  Is  It  bet 


with  the  delicate,  misty  impressionism  ter  to  shriek  one's  woes,  or  to  whlno 
n'  Debussy's  "VoUes"  and  the  more  about  them  and  cower  at  the  thought  of 
richW  Imaginative  tone  painting  of  the  death  after  the  manner  of  Johannaa 
•cathed^e  englcutle.''  though  the  lat-  Brahma  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  thlnki 
tpr  rose  to  a  less  opulent  sonority  than  that  Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  symphony 
mL-ht  have  been  desired.  'With  Brahms  to  a  program.  In  his  fourth  symphony 

,  uinsiii.    -Dntv,  ^r^  iVta  Chonm-^  he  save  the  nrnuram  tn  A/Torfovna  n^-aob. 


PouM  etSes  Of  the  early  Scriablndls  not  much  of  his  music  a  revelation 
and  In  Chopin's  own  C  minor  Noctum^of  his  self-torturing  soul?  Such  revela- 
Impellent  musical  qualities  were  evincedj tions  are  dangerous-  a  day  comes  when 
while  the  dlflicult  C  sharp  mmoi  the  world  does  not  care  to  hear  them. 
i^h^T7«  was  done  with  fine  vigor  and  Yet  .the  first  three  movements  of 
^xteruy  '  ,  TchaiKovsky's  fifth  will  long  be  heard 

A  olanlst  of  evident  promise  and  o  gladly-when  they  are  interpreted  and 
mwked  achUvement  in  the  face  of  performed  as  they  were  yesterday;  when 
Sh-m?*  imoediment  Mr.  Drentwett  wa^  there  is  a  horn  plaved  for  the  beautiful 
*  cordially  by  a  rath3  solo  in  the  Andante  as  Mr.  Boettger 

'PP^^'^^frfi^nre  Th^re  were  encores.  1  Played  it.  The  ultra-modems  cannot 
»Be  audience.  There  were  enco__  ^    ^^^^.^^  Tchaikovsky  for  writing  tunes. 


S.  & 


large  audience 

ymilUldiiy  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

le  program  of  the  20th  concert  of 
Bo.-iton  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
lussevitzky,  conductor,  was  as  fol- 
ws:  Toch.  Bunte  Suite  op.  48  (first 
ime  in  this  coimtry) ;  Toch,  Concerto 
or  piano  and  orchestra  op.  38  (Mr. 
roch.  pianist) ;  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony 
Vo.  5,  E  minor. 

Mr.  Toch  WTOte  his  suite  in  1928.  It 
vas  performed  by  a  radio  orchestra  at 
^'rankfort  the  next  year.  The  second 
novement.  an  Adagio,  is  for  strings, 
tnd  is  curiously  designed,  now  holding 
he    attention    by    a   motive  which, 
vhile  it  has  momentary  beauty  prom-' 
ses  more  for  the  development,  but 
oes  not  fulful  the  promise;  now  con- 
aining  measures  which  by  their  ap- 
arent  wandering  without  fixed  purpose 
ause  the  attention  to  wander  with;' 
hem.  The  opening  movement  in  march' 
Jmpo,    the    Marionette    Dance,  the 
Galante  Passacaglia,"  and  "Karrusel" 
re  conspicuous  for  unexpected  use  of 
istruments  which  with  certain  rhythms 
iggest  the  influence  of  what  is  known 
)  Europeans  as  "jazz."   There  are  few 
lemes  of  long  breath,  little  that  is 
notional,  Uttle  that  answers  any  ac- 
;pted  definition  of  beauty    yet  the 
luslc,  even  in  the  Adagio,  too  lone 
rawn  out,  has  a  certain  fascination 
lie  chiefly  to  rhythm. 
The  concerto  had  been  played  here 
a  Symphony  concert  by  Mr  San- 
ima  who,  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
ad  studied  it  In  Europe  with  the  com- 
Dser.    As  in  the  suite,  so  In  the  Con- 
!rto,  the  slow  movement  is  the  weak- 
it.  One  naturally  expects  In  an  Adagio 
)me    measures    at    least    that  are 
ther  emotional  or  calmly  meditative- 
le  looks  forward  to  being  moved  not 
!cessarily  in  the  Tchalkovskian  man-  ' 
sr:  or  to  be  under  the  spell  of  pure  or 
nsuous  beauty.    Let  us  have  some 
impses  of  beauty,  either  through  mel- 
ly,  or  by  choice  of  harm.onies  that  are 
emselves  hints  at  melodic  Unes  or 

the  ravishing  blend  of  Instrument  ' 
nbres  In  niodern  Allegros  one  may 
pect  fire  and  fury.  What  does  one 
id  in  Mr.  Toch's?  Short  themes  In 
me  instances  only  persistent  patterns 
hammering  of  them  Into  the  hearine 
the  audience,  lest  otherwise  their  im- 
•*-nce  ^  '  iid  not  be  recognized.  Mr 


The  audience  was  weh  disposed  tow- 
ard Mr.  Toch;  it  was  enthusiastic  after 
the  symphony. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  concert  nex-t  week  will  be  com- 
memorative of  Haydn's  birthday 
(March  31,  1732).  His  first  symphony 
(1759) ;  his'last  symphony,  D  major  (B. 
&  H.,  No.  2),  1795;  also  the  violoncello 
concerto  in  D  major  piayed  by  Gregor 
Piatigorsky.  and  the  symphony  in  E  flat 
^B.  &  H.  No.  1),  w*il  be  on  the  program. 

SOUVENIRS:  MY  LIFE  WITH 
MAETERLINCK,  by  Georgette  Leblanc. 
E  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.  352  pages,  25 
Illustrations.  $4. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

This  book  might  be  likened  in  some 
respects  to  Hazlitt's  "Liber  Amoris"; 
In  other  respects  to  Mrs.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's life  of  her  husband.  The  French 
woman  and,  the  English  essayist  knew 
the  frenzy  of  love;  Mme.  Leblanc  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  protesting  their  undying 
affection  for  their  men,  nevertheless  do , 
not  hesitate  to  reveal  unamiable  traits 
In  the  character  of  their  adored  ones. 

As  a  young  girl  G«orgette  longed  to 
meet  the  man  whose  preface  to  a  trans- 
lation of  Emersoals  Essays  she  had  read 
and  reread.    (Think  of  Emerson  being 
a  go-between!)     She  happened  to  be 
singing  In  Brussels  when  she  was  In- 
vited   to  a  party  where  he  would  be. 
"■When  I  was  announced  all  eye.s  turned 
toward  me."    She  had  arrayed  herself 
in  "a  costume  highly  Mellsandesque  and 
harmoniously  absurd."   A  diamond  that 
had  scandalized  Brussels  blazed  on  her 
forehead.   "Like  wood-shavings  my  hair 
quivered  in  curls  about  my  head  and 
my  traiUng  gown  of  gold-flowered  velvet 
prolonged  my  person  indefinitely  Thus 
;decked  like  Cleopatra  embarking  on  hi.- 
jgalley,  I  advanced  upon  the  conquest  of 
my  fate."   Maeterlinck,  in  a  long  mac- 
ifarlane  stood  before  the  fireplace,  smok- 
ing a  pipe.    'When  he  talked  timidly  at 
supper,  he  told  a  story  as  if  he  were  an 
automobile  stalling.    He  was  then  less 
handsome  than  he  was  In  his  maturity. 
She  sang  some  of  his  songs  with  the 
music  by  Pabre.   He  told  her  his  poems 
were  "only  exercises  in  juggling  har- 
monious words."    As  he  was  leaving, 
she  said,  "I  should  love  to  see  Ghent." 

Their  meetings,  their  talk,  their  grow- 


more    stiffly,  too; 

of  his  domestic  hearth  would  be  incongruouf 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  police  court."  Ten  tc 
one  this  constable   would  not  have  turnec 
noon"  into  the  "meridian  hour." 

In  the  translation  into  English  of  Dr.  Var 
de  Velde's  trilogy  on  marriage  one  finds  this 
question  put  to  the  reader:  "Should  a  pycnic- 
cyclothyme  or  leptosome-schizothyme  husband 
or  wife  be  chosen?"  The  learned  writer  adds: 
"It  is  highly  probable  that  many  will  ask  them- 
selves this  question."  "Many"?  Not  Brown. 
Jones  and  Robinson  and  other  men  of  the 
street.  How  many  laymen  can  even  pronounce 
these  fearsome  but  indisputably  "grand"  words? 
As  for  their  meaning,  what  could  poor  Fergu- 
son answer  on  examination?  If  Ferguson  had 
been  to  a  night  club  in  Harlem,  he  might  be 
able  to  translate  the  Harlemese  phrase  "Pitch 
a  boogly-woogly"  into  the  English  of  Swift.  De- 
foe, Cobbett  and  other  avoiders  of  "grand" 

words  but  "pycnic-cyclothyme"?  Ferguson's  .^jj  ^  park  bench.  Back  in  their  home. 
reasoA  would  totter.  Ask  him  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Chevalier,  as  the  "doc-torr/-  de- 
re<M>uii  wu  _f  i™o-  wnrrt";  Thev  '  'l^ers  the  first  in  a  series  of  'asides'  to 

Yet  many  hke  the  sound  of  long  words,  xney  audience,  both  confidential  and  ex- 
prefer  "proposition"  to  "task,  job  ;  propor-  n^^n-k^nr^  "Vnn  mav  thinv  nn  anA  .«n  " 
tion"  to  part."  H.  W.  Fowler  gives  an  example 
of  the  long-word  style:  "Vigorous  condemna- 
tion is  passed  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  prime 
minister,  whose  temperamental  inaptitude  for 
diplomacy  and  preoccupation  with  domestic 
issues  have  rendered  his  participation  in  ex- 
ternal negotiations  gravely  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare."  To  which  Mr.  Fowler  says: 
"Vigorous  indeed;  a  charging  hippopotamus 
hardly  more  so."  Our  Negro  brethren  love  long 
and  high  sounding  words,  and  often  coin  them 
to  give  weight  to  their  speech.  They  will  speak 
in  the  South  of  "magnohous"  weather.  And  so 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Negro  minstrels,  in 
keeping  with  this  passion  of  the  true  Virginian 
Negro,  the  playbill  would  announce  that  the 
"felicity  would  eventuate  at  8  o'clock" 


A  wrpen  cometly  iidapterl  b.r  8am«on  Ra- 
phnelsnti  from  Ihp  pinr  hy  IV)th4r  Sf-hmidt. 
with  mtisif  by  Osrnr  Straus  ami  Riphard 
Whilinir:  dircclprt  hy  G'orrr  fiikor.  iindT 
thp  iip.'flonal  supervision  of  Ernst  J-iihttB'-ti 
and  iircscnled  by  Paratnoiinl  with  the  lol- 
lowinff  rant: 

I)r.  Andrp  Bprller  Maurice  Cheralipr 

Colptlp  Bprtier   Jpanptle  MacDon.ilil 

Milzi  Olivipi-     Gpnpvievp  Tobiii 

Adiilph   Charlea  RiikkIcs 

l*iofpB90r  Oltvipr   Roland  Yonnu' 

Police  Conimigsioner   Georjrn  Barhipr 

Mllp,  Martpl   Jofpphiiie  Dunn 

Dnlcotive   Rirhard  Carle 

I*olifeman   Charles  .Ttidela 

Mitzi's  Maid   Barbara  I^>(»n.'ii'il 

Score  another  triumph  for  that  for- 
midable triumvirate,  Lubltsch.  Cheva- 
lier and  MacDonaM,  whose  first  names 
respectively  are  Ernst.  Maurice  and 
Jeanelte.  To  be  absolutely  just.  It  would 
be  well  to  add  at  least  three  more 
names,  a  sort  of  seconoary  line  of  at- 
tack. In  Genevieve  Tobin,  Roland 
Young  and  Charles  Ruggles.  And  while 
about  it  throw  i;i  a  cheer  or  two  *for 
George  Cukor,  who  airectesd.  and  for 
Victor  Milner,  who  photographed  "One 
Hour  'With  You."  That  leaves  only  that 
German  gue-st,  Oscar  Straus,  and  his 
American  collaborators — Richard  'Whit- 
ing, who  has  composea  several  sparkl- 
ing melodies;  Mr.  Raphaelson.  who 
made  the  screen  version  of  Lothar 
Schmidt's  play;  and  Leo  Robin,  who 
has  Invented  lyrics  quite  as  saucy  and 
fluent  as  anything  Ira  Gershwin  might 
have  done.  In  other  words,  here  Is  evi- 
dence that  talent  is  the  thing,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  field;  aid  when  a  flock 
of  talented  folks  concentrate  on  one 
Idea  the  result  is  apt  to  be  something 
positively  worth  while.  "One  Hour  'With 
You"  Is  that  somethinp. 

A  sort  of  Gallic-Greek  chorus  opens 
the  picture.  The  commissioner  of  Paris 
police  is  haranguipf^  hia  gendarmes: 
park  lovers  are  hurting  the  cafes,  the 
amusement  halls.  They  must  be  dis- 
persed. So  the  gendarmes  sally  forth, 
and  presently  they  come  upon  Dr.  An- 
dre Bertier  and  a  woman  who  proves 
to  be  Mme.  Bertier.  in  mutual  embrace 


Ing  intimacy  are  told  at  length.  There 
are  quotations  from  her  diary  and  her 
letters,  but  the  extracts  from  his  letters 
to  her  are  few  and  far  between.  'Why 
did  they  not  marry? 

"Dear  God.  when  one  is  in  the  state 
of  delirium  I  was  in,  can  one  think  of 
anything  reasonable?  How  could  one 
descend  from  paradise  to  call  on  a 
justice  of  the  p«ace?  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  thoughts."  Maeterlinck 
did  speak  of  marriage,  but  reading  be- 
wilderment on  her  face,  he  did  not  con- 
tinue. 

She  tells  of  the  happy  years  with  him, 
of  the  books  in  which  she  assisted  him— 
her  brother,  the  creator  of  Arsene  Lupin, 
thought  "Wisdom  and  Destiny"  should 
appear  under  a  double  signature,  but 
Maeterlinck  wrote  a  beautiful  dedication 
to  her  which  was  surpTessed  in  a  later 
«<Jit'on.  ,  u 

It's  an  extraordinary  book.  Through- 
out it  she  is  an  actress,  stripping  her- 
self to  the  world  more  completely  than 
even  in  the  role  of  Thais.  She  has  a 
power  of  analysis  and  is  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor,  as  In  her  description 
of  Saint-Saens,  as  In  her  story  about 
Anatole  Prance.  She  tells  of  Maeter- 
linck's timidity,  his  love  of  food,  beer 
and  comfortable  chairs,  his  hatred  of 
cats,  his  modesty  in  public;  of  her 
happipess  at  her  house,  the  Abbey  of 
Salnt-'Wandrille.  where  "Macbeth"  and 
"Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  were  performed. 
•Why  did  they  separate?  'Why  did 
MaeterUnck  marry  the  young  girl  who 
lived  with  them  for  eight  years,  referred 
to  bv  Georgette  .simply  as  "R"?  Did  he 


planatory.  "You  may  think  so  and  so. 
he  will  say,  'but  we  will  show  you  what 
actually  is  the  case. '  Then  Into  the  pic- 
ture enters  Mitzl.  flirtatious  wife  of 
Prof.  Oliver.  She  charms  yet  annoys  the 
gallant  Andre.  As  his  wife's  best  friend 
he  must  be  nice  to  her;  his  wife  insists. 
So  he  Is  drawn  willy-nilly  Into  delicate 
or  indelicate  situations,  as  you  prefer, 
the  while  the  laconic  professor,  chuckl- 
ing at  his  joke,  amasse.s  evidence  of 
Mitzi's  perfidy.  Mitzl  finally  departs  as 
abruptly  as  she  entered  leaving  Andre 
a  vastly  relieved  husband  and  Colette  a 
wiser  but  still  happy  v/ife. 

A  gossamer  tale,  brilliantly  spun;  one 
to  be  heard  twice,  if  merely  for  the  en- 
trancing musical  accompaniment,  per- 
fectly recorded,  or  for  the  faultless  per- 
formances by  the  quintet  who  carry  the 
fun  through  so  deitly  and  lightly.  Here 
is  Intelligent  casting.  Miss  Tobin,  for 
instance,  almost  steals  the  picture  with 
her  arch  Mltzi.  thouph  she  cannot  sing: 
but  Miss  MacDonald    in  less  dashing 
character,  holds  her  pround  and  gains  ■ 
more,  because  she  is  so  radiantly  beau- 
tiful, and  can  sing.  Mr  Young  Is  very 
Idroll  as  the  professoi  of  animal  his- 
tory. His  chuckling  duet    with  Mr, 
I  Chevalier,  when  they  face  each  other 
wordless  but  understandingly,  is  a  gem 
.  of  comedy.  Mr.  Puggles.  as  Adolph.  a 
bachelor  who  worshioped  Colette  and 
I  who  liked  his  women  "wrong,"  is  like- 
;  wise  the  polished  buffoon.  As  for  Mr 
i  Chavelier,  he  has  necome  more  sedate 
i  more  deliberate;  he  rapidly  is  becoming 
I  Anglicized,  yet  he  has  lost  not  one  jot 
I  of  his  charm,  his  sense  of  the  theatre, 
his  infectious  gayety 

Richard  'Whiting  wrote  what  many 
will  consider  the  best  song,  the  theme 
number  In  waltz  time;    but  Straus 
matches  this  with  'We  Will  Always  Be 
Sweethearts."  for  Chevaller-MacDonald 
duet.  The  other  son?s.  including  a  piq- 
uant tid-bit,  "Three  Times  a  Day"  are 
I  not  credited  to  either,  but  they  are  all 
I  good.  The  settings  are  smart  and  at- 
i  tractive,  the  camera  work  is  expert.  And 
I  over  all  plays  the  practised  hand  of  the 
I  man  who  has  come  ur  from  Ufa  films 
to  be  the  most  versatile  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  motion  picture  di- 
rectors.   W.  E.  G. 

RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Lost  Squadron'  ' 

A  sorepn  drama  adapted  by  'Wallace  Smitn 
from  thp  novel  of  the  same  name^  o."  hick 
Gra%:  dir?ried  bv  George  Arch ainbsud  and 
presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the 
followinx  cast;  T>li 

Capt.  Gibson  

Tnlelte  Marsh  ^- :  ■  ■ 

Von  Fiirst   i  Eric  von  Slroheun 

ThP  Alt    .Dorothy  Jordan 


v  Kobfrl  Armslronit , 

  ....  ,  .  Hiirh  Hei  bfit 

  Rall>h  I'"'"  i 

-  TOck  Grace.  Art  Qobel,  Leo  Nomiv| 

r  ,  u-  I  l.nrk.  ' 

Still  another  aviation  picture,  and  a 
good  one,  too.  is  "The  Lost  Squadron 
current  screen  attraction  at  the  ttKO 
Keith  Theatre.  It  is  not  a  war  film, 
but  a  film  that  shows  what  goe^  into 
the  making  of  war  films,  and  the  man 
who  wrote  it  knew  his  subject.  Dick 
Grace  has  been  a  stunt  flyer  for  years 
and  has  taken  part  in  more  breath- 
taking stunts  and  dangerous  crack-ups 
than  he  or  any  one  else  can  remember. 
With  "The  Lost  Squadron"  he  turns  au- 
thor, providing  an  unusual,  gripping 
melodrama,  fraught  with  bitterness  and 
intense  drama.  Not  only  that  but  he 
then  takes  to  the  air  and  performs 
his  own  stunts,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  other  stunt  men,  Leo  Nomia— 

killed  while  making  another  film — Art  I 
Gobel  and  Prank  Clark.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  pictorial  results  are  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  the  acting  of  an 
excellent  cast  measures  up  fully  to  the 
requirements  of  the  action. 

Sun'iving  the  dangers  of  wartime  fly- 
ing. Capt,  Gibson,  Red  and  Woody, 
pilots  all.  accompanied  by  their  me- 
chanic. Fritz,  return  to  America  to  find 
everything  topsy-tun'ey.  Gibson's  gtrl 
Folette,  has  deserted  him  to  marry  Von 
Piu-st.  a  famous  director  who  will  help 
her  career;  but  Woody 's  partner  has 
absconded  witla  all  the  money,  and  Red 
cannot  take  back  his  job  without  dis- 
I  placing  a  man  who  needs  it  desper- 
ately. They  drift  to  Hollywood  and 
there  find  work  as  stunt  flyers  in  Von 
Purst's  aviation  fUms.  Von  Purst,  who 
thinks  nothing  of  cracking  up  a  plane 
to  make  a  good  scene,  becomes  jealous 
of  Gibson's  acquaintance  with  Folette, 
and  plans  to  get  him  killed  by  putting 
acid  on  his  control  wires.  It  is  Woody 
who  takes  up  the  plane,  however,  in 
preparation  for  an  especially  danger- 
ous stunt.  Red,  suspecting  something, 
for  he  had  seen  Von  Purst  monkeying 
with  the  plane,  lures  him  to  a  deserted 
hangar  and  leaves  him  tied  up.  with 
the  promise  of  instant  death  If  Woody 
is  killed.  Woody's  plane  crashes  In 
flames,  and  vengeance  is  duly  exacted, 
but  in  what  amazing  fashion  and  at 
what  a  sacrifice  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
reveal.  Red,  sole  survivor  of  the  trio, 
takes  Woody's  sister,  the  Pest,  under 
his  protection  and  marries  her. 

The  acting  honors  are  about  equally 
divided  between  Richard  Dlx  and  Eric 
von  Strohelm.  Mr.  Dix,  with  the  best 
part  he  has  had  since  "Cimarron,"  gives 
a  fine  performance  as  Gibson;  not  only 
is  he  his  usual  attractive  self,  he  is  also 
for  the  duration  of  the  film,  a  complete 
embodiment  of  a  likable,  dUillusioned 
daredevil  flyer,  who  never  whined  but 
stood  up  smiling  to  take  his  medicine. 
Eric  von  Stroheim,  fairly  revelling  in 
the  melodramatics  of  the  evil  Von 
Purst,  is  strikingly  effective  and  fairly 
surrounds  himself  with  an  aura  of  ar- 
rogant brutaUty.  Joel  McCrea.  who  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  nice  puz- 
zled boy  up  to  this  picture,  gives  an 
excellent  portrayal  of  Red  and  shows 
that  he  Is  quite  capable  of  developing 
Into  a  good  actor,  Robert  Armstrong, 
sterling  performer  always,  makes  a  de- 
lightful Woody,  and  Hugh  Herbert  plays 
Fritz  with  a  mingling  of  sentiment  and 
humor.  Dorothy  Joi-dan  is  better  than 
usual  as  the  Pest,  but  Mary  Astor,  sweet 
and  lovely,  is  out  of  her  element  as 
the  ambitious  Folette.— E.  L.  H. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Tarzan,  the  Ape  Man" 

A   fcroen  drama  adapted  hj  C.yril  Hum'; 
om  the  9tor.T  o(.  the  same  nams  by  I-dsar 
;ire  Burroughs:  directed  bv  W.  S.  Tan  &l.e 
iiKl  presented  h.v  Metro-Goldwyn-Marer  with 

,,,e  following  cast:    Weismnller 

rfarrv  Holt   V.  •  l^Pil  Hamilton 

e  ParlVeV  "  .' '  ...... .  .jhinreen  O'Si.llivan 

:  rvSS^^•••  .■.■.■.■^•.^•{i^^M 

.  i^mi.h  .Forrester  Harvey 
RkX'*   ivory  W>ll,»m, 

Tarzan  and  his  apes,  a  herd  of  ele- 
phants, a  tribe  of  pygmies,  half  a  dozen 
lions,  an  a.ssortm6nt  of  crocodiles,  hip- 
popotami and  leopards,  with  a  few 
motion  picture  actors  thrown  in,  pro- 
vide any  amount  of  entertainment  In 
"Tarzan,  the  Ape  Man,"  which  opened 
yesterday  at  Lcew's  State  Theatre.  It 
k  eood  entertainment,  constructed  with 
a  canny  grasp  of  the  sort  of  things  that 
will  keep  the  public  on  the  edge  of  its 
seats  and  cause  them  to  utter  shrieks, 
gasps  and  cheers,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion presented.  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  the 
director,  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
deg'-ee  in  combining  the  real  and  the 
artificial,  and  to  the  unpracticed  eye  it 
is  difficult  to  diiitingulsh  between  them. 
The  jungle  scenes  are  splendidly  con- 
trived and  beautifully  photographed, 
and  the  animal  actors,  tame  or  wild, 
display  an  almost  uncanny  intelligence. 

The  plot  is  not  too  important,  being 
merely  an  excuse  for  the  graceful  gym- 
nastics of  Johnny  Weismulier  as  Tarzan 
and  the  re<!ls  of  animal  pictures.  James 
Parker  and  Harry  Holt,  leading  a  safari 
into  Africa  in  search  of  the  elephants 


tractive;  Her  SCUhg  is  nothing  out  or 

the  ordinary  but  neither  is  her  part. 
Melvln  Douglas  plays  Marvin  in  pleas- 
ant straightforward  fashion,  and  Leo 
Carillo  is  the  touchy  Innocencio.  George 
Barbier  is  amusing  in  a  lesser  role,  as 
Is  Arthur  Stone.  E.  L.  H. 


THEATRES 


K  ind  a  Toifune  fiS~Ivory,  are 

ai  n  nip.i..  I'd  by  Jane,  Parker's  daughter. 
Part  way  to  their  destination,  Jane  Is 
suddenly  abducted  by  a  naked  youth 
who  swings  down  from  the  trees  and 
carries  her  off  as  though  she  were  a 
feather.  The  only  word  he  knows  is  his 
name,  Tarzan,  and  Jane,  at  first  terri- 
fied, soon  begins  to 'enjoy  wandering 
with  him  in  the  tree  tops.  Eventually 
Tarzan  restores  her  to  her  father  and 
Holt,  but  no  sooner  has  he  done  this 
than  the  whole  party  is  captured  by  a 
malignant  band  of  pygmies,  whose  idea 
of  amusing  themselves  is  to  lassoo  their 
prisoners  and  lower  them  into  a  pit  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  savage  gorilla. 
Prom  this  pass  they  are  saved  by  Tar- 
zan, brought  to  the  rescue  by  his  pet 
ape,  Chita,  and  Tarzan's  elephants 
trample  and  destroy  the  pygmy  village. 
Led  by  a  dying  elephant,  they  finally 
discover  the  elephants'  graveyard,  but 
Parker  dies  In  the  act  of  beholding  it, 
and  Holt  reluctantly  leaves  Jane  with 

Tarzan  and  makes  his  way  back  to  civil-!'La„it  sanders   ......Carlton  Macy 

ization.  I  Gieber  GoldJarb   Bert  Gordon 

No  one  is  asked  to  believe  that  the!  Tess  Parker   Florida  w«t 

story  could  have  happened,  but  it      Katf  Fot'■hUili^^^^^^^^^^^^^■ ! -Vivi^^^^ 

interesting,  often  exciting  to  watch,  and!  Sam  Mason   Donald  Foster 

the  passages  between  Tarzan  and  Jane,,        Fother^iil   •  •Ti;;;J^*'J''„,??l','?fi" 

which  could  so  easily  have  been 

tremely   painful,    were    so    pleasantly!  Hotel  Proprietor    .  Sam  Thom,i» 

played  that  the  audience  refrained  from|  Sereeant  of  Police   James  McMamts 

its  usual  snickers.  Tarzan  himself  pre-j  The  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
sented  a  tremendous  problem  to  the  pro-  [  Theatre  yesterday  tried  a  daring  ex- 


METROPOLITAN 
"Girl  Crazy" 

"Girl  Crazy,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two 
acts,  with  book  by  Guy  Bolton  and  John  Mc 
Gowan:  nuisK'  and  lyrics  by  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin:  pro<1iieed  by  Aarons  and  Kieedley 
at  the  Alvin  Theatre.  New  York.  Oct.  14, 
insii.  with  Allen  Kearn.'i.  Gineei-  R<>Bers, 
Willie  Howard.  Ethel  Merman  and  WUliani 
Kent  in  le»dinir  roles.  Presented  yesterday  :it 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  lollowinK 

T?e'nny  Churchill   Hal  Thompscn 

¥etr'f:'^.:::::::::::::::::^^^'^oL''lo^ 


ducers,  but  they  made  no  mistake  in 
choosing  Johnny  Weismulier  to  under 
take  it.  This  famous  young  swimmer 
and  athlete  has  a  beautiful  physique, 

much  natural  grace  and  an  engaging 
simplicity,  that  are  as  unlike  the  usual 
motion  picture  hero's  attributes  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  He  hardly  speaks  at 
all,  just  a  word  now  and  then  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cries  with  which  he  sum- 
mons his  elephants,  but  the  lack  of 
camera  consciousness  that  he  displays 
is  remarkable,  and  he  gives  a  well-nigh 
perfect  illusion  of  being  a  true  child  of 
nature.  The  rest  of  the  cast  are  not 
especially  important,  save  that  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  gives  her  best  performance  to 
date  as  Jane,  playing  with  a  charm  and 
humor  that  hitherto  she  has  not  dis- 
played. C.  Aubrey  Smith  and  Neil 
Hamilton  are  satisfactory  in  conven- 
tional parts.    The  monkeys  and  ele- 


periment.  It  presented  as  a  radical 
novelty  In  screen  and  stage  show  enter-] 
tainment  a  full  90-minute  performance; 
of  a  musical  cc«nedy  which  a  season  on 
more  ago  was  holding  joyous  sway  iri 
New  York,  with  stage  settings,  cos- 
tumes, principals  and  chorus  numbering! 
65,  just  as  in  the  more  pretentious  pro-i 
ductions,  and  the  added  benefit  of  the; 
Metropolitan  orchestra.  Of  course  this 
was  not  the  original  company.  Likely 
as  not  many  of  the  jests  by  the  chiefl 
comedian  were  his  own.  Of  greater, 
moment  is  the  fact  that  the  Metropoli-I 
tan  staff  had  sufficient  faith  In  the] 
drawing  power  of  such  a  tremendous 
show,  given  In  conjunction  with  screen 
and  other  features,  and  all  for  the  onej 
normal  admission  price.  That  its  con- 
fidence was  not  purely  chimerical  was 
phants  deserve  individual  mention,  were  ■  evinced  by  the  appearance  of  the  vast 


it  possible  to  distinguish  them.  "Tar 
zan"  has  its  grim  and  terrifying  mom- 
ents, but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory show.  E.  L.  H. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Tlie  Broken  Wing"  j 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Grover  Jonesj 
and  William  Slavens  McNutt  from  the  play 
of  the  same  name  by  Paul  Dickey  and 
Charles  Goddard,  produced  at  the  Forty- 
eiirhth  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  I 
28.  J32(>,  with  Louis  Wolheini.  Inex  Phim- 
mer  and  Charles  Trowbridse  in  the  leading 
roles;  film  directed  by  Lloyd  Corrigran  and 
presented  by  Paramount  with  the  follow- 
in?  east: 

Lolita  Lnpe  Velez 

Captain   Innocencio  Leo  Carillo 

Philip  Marvin  Melvin  Douelsa 

Luther  I'ailey  George  Barbier 

.Sylvester  Cross  Willarrt  Knbertson 

Cecilia  ,   Claire  Dodd 

Justin  Bailey  Arthur  Stone 

Maria  Soledad  Jiminez 

Bassilio  Julian  Riveio 

Panchn  Pielro  Sosso 

The  senorita  and  the  "best  damn 
caballero"  are  at  it  again.  In  other 
words,  "The  Broken  Wing,"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  is  another  of  those  stories 
about  masterful  Mexicans,  fiery  damsels !  tasks. 


iudilorium:  pv<»rv  seat  t!>lren  from  too 

to  bottom,  and  hundreds  waiting  pa- 
tiently in  the  Inner  lobby  to  be  ad- 
mitted. ^  I 
"Girl  Crazy"  is  one  of  those  "boy  and' 
girl"  concoctions  set  to  tinkling  music 
by  George  Gershwin.  The  score  is  em- 
phatically of  jazz  quaUty,  with  several 
numbers  which  now  are  familiar  to  h*» 
admirers,  such  as  "Bidin'  My  Time,**! 
"Embraceable  "you,"  and  "I've  Got'. 
Rhythm."  The  scenes  are  laid  In  Ari- i 
zona,  in  a  little  town  of  which  Damiy  i 
Churchill's  rich  father  has  banished  the  ! 
youth,  to  cure  him  of  fondness  of  liquor  i 
and  women-  Danny  upsets  parental . 
calculations  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  meantime  everybody  is  having  & 
jolly  time,  romancing,  skylarking  and 
dancing.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
dwell  on  individual  performances.  Cast 
and  chorus  alike  have  beeik  well 
schooled  and  do  full  justice  to  their 
It  is  understood  that  if  the  pub- 


saBfe^  'wiU  marry  her,  sTii  will  be  safer 
A  divorce  will  .speedily  follow.  The  two 
prisoners  escape  and  are  not  seen  at 
Lord  Cairnsmuir's  castle.  Lauriston 
goes  to  see  his  bride — George  goes  with 
him.  The  household,  thinking  Lauris- 
ton a  common  sailor,  believe  that  he 
came  to  receive  the  £40  promise  him 
in  addition  to  tlie  £10  paid  in  Shanghai. 
But  his  wife  Gloria?  Something  in  her 
heart  tells  her  he  is  not  what  he  seems, 
and  she  is  indignant  when  her  noble 
uncle  is  planning  the  divorce  and  won- 
dering who  will  be  the  co-respondent. 
And  here  the  spectator  sees  at  once 
that  Lauriston  is  really  a  man  of  hand- 
some property  and  broad  culture;  that 
Gloria  will  not  divorce  him.  Even  when 
the  British  consul  comes  bounding  in  to 
tell  uncle  and  niece  that  she  Js  not 
legally  riiarried,  she  clings  to  him. 
Lauriston,  by  the  way,  has  quietly  de- 
posited a  draft  for  £10,000  to  square 
uncle's  account  at  the  bank;  made  the  i 
draft  payable  to  Gloria. 

It  is  seldom  so^  artless,  so  childish  a 
play  is  seen  on  tlie  stage.  The  charac- 
ters move  only  to  oblige  the  dramatist, 
said  to  be  a  barrister  in  London.  Sus- 
picion as  to  the  worth  of  the  play  was 
aroused  when  the  curtain  of  the  second 
act  rose  on  a  butler  rebuking  a  maid  for 
arranging  flowers  in  the  drawing  room. 
The  suspicion  was  quickly  confirmed. 
There  is  no  action,  except  in  the  bed- 
room scene  at  the  inn,  where  Gloria's 
maid,  alluringly  dressed,  tempts  Lauris- 
ton in  a  pathetic  way,  having  been  sent 
by  the  uncle  and  rewarded  for  her 
hoped-for  sin  by  a  large  red,  presum- 
ably ripe  and  jiiicy  apple.  One  of  the 
ladies  of  the  castle,  who  has  heard 
George  tell  fairy  stories  of  his  master's 
success  with  women,  also  comes  in,  but 
is  routed  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife 
who  Is  not  a  wife.  The  curtain  falls  so 
abruptly  that  many  remained  in  their 
seats,  not  believing  the  play  was  at 
an  end. 

The  audience  laughed  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton's  lines  which  were  often 
coarse,  tottering  on  indecency  without 
being  amusing;  lines  of  the  old  variety 
theatre  order,  relating  to  the  possible 
divorce.  The  lines  given  to  the  other 
character  are  merely  so  many  lines. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Clive  was  not 
given  a  play  more  worthy  of  him  for 
his  reappearance  in  Boston.  He  and 
Miss  Standing  were  applauded  loudly 
when  they  came  on  the  stage.  One 
wished  that  Mr.  Emery,  that  excellent 
actor,  had  been  provided  with  a  role 
that  would  have  shown  his  ability.  Mr. 
Tearle,  although  the  hero,  has  a  color- 
less part,  and  this  might  be  said  of 
every  one  except  Mr.  McNaughtoa, 
whose  fooling  and  Jests  were  of  an  all 
too  familar  order. 


.1 


W.  E.  G. 
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who  fall  in  love  with  Americanos,  fir-  lie  takes  kindly  to  this  innovation,  other 
ing  squads  that  never  get  a  chance  to  recent  musical  comedy  and  revue  suc- 
shoot,  and  red-hot  romance.  If  it  all  cesses  will  follow.  Certainly  yesterday  s 
seems  pretty  antiquated  and  the  audi-  audiences,  with  youngsters  in  the  ma- 
ence  finds  it  hard  to  take  much  stock  jority,  hailed  it  gleefully.  It  is  a  nobie, 
in  the  tantrums  of  Lupe  Velez  and  perhaps  an  extravagant  gesture;  but) 
the  endless  flow  of  Leo  Carillo 's  broken  one  fully  deserving  of  encourageinent  j 
English,  blame  it  on  the  simple  fact  and  applause, 
that  the  whole  thing  has  been  done  so 
many  times  before  that  the  thrill  is 
gone.  The  production  is  attractively 
set,  the  acting  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  the  dialogue  is  often  amusing.  One 
brief  shot  taken  from  an  old  newsreel 
showing  American  soldiers  passing 
through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  inter- 
polated at  the  end  of  the  film,  has  a 
way  of  making  the  entire  film  seem 
totally  unimportant. 

The  scene  is  a  small  border  town  in 
Mexico,  ruled  over  by  Capt.  Innocencio, 
a  high-handed,  amorous  soldier  of  for- 
tune in  love  with  Lolita,  ward  of  an 
American  resident,  Luther  Farley.  His  j 
matrimonial  plans  are  rudely  inter-  I 
i-upt^d  when  an  airplane  crashes  in  the  I 
Parley's  front  yard  and  Lolita  falls  in-  j 
stantaneously  in  love  with  the  damaged  ( 
pilot,  Philip  Marvin.    It  appears  that  j 
Marvin  has  lost  his  memory,  owing  to  \ 
a  blow  on  the  head,  but  this  does  not  ! 
prevent  his  reciprocating  the  ardent  j 
affection  of  Lolita.  Innocencio,  furious 
ly  jealous,  arrests  Marvin  and  Is  about 
to  have  him  shot  when  Parley  informs 
him  that  the  young  man  already  has 
a  wife  and  cannot  marry  Lolita,  This 
precipitates  any  amoimt  of  excitement, 
for  Marvin  is  no  sooner  released  than 
he  recovers  his  memory,  repudiates  the 
"wife,"  who  is  really  the  wife  of  some 
one  else  but  was  helping  to  save  his 
life,  and  caiTles  Lolita  off  in  a  con- 
venient airplane. 

Luj>e  Velez,  photographed  unusually 
well,  is  tempestuous,  amusing  and  at- 
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First  performance  on  any  ^^^.^^ 
"Shanghai  Marriage,    a  P  y 
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bv  Ijeslie  J.  t-^^^l  "   The  cast: 
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The  Britit^h  consul  enters 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Smphony  hall,  4:30  and 
8  30  P  M.,  Bach's  mass  in  B  minor. 
Boston  Sj-mphony  orchestra.  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  RadclilTe  Choral  Society; 
Amy  Evans.  Margaret  Matzenauer, 
Richard  Crooks,  Praser  Gange,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  Concert  for 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
ph(»ny  orchestra. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.. 
Choral  Society  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federatsd  Clubs.  George  Sawyer  Dun- 
ham, conductor.  May  Fiske  Hoffman, 

^14'rd^hall.  7:30  P.  M.,  the  Ford  Hall 
Forum  orchestra,  Russell  A.  Cook, 
I  conductor. 

'       Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum, 
2PM    Swedish  "Viking"  male  cho- 
1    rus,  August  Hulten,  director.  Armc- 
nian  National  chorus,  Charles  Garo, 
conductor.  Gretchen  Cook,  harpist. 
•  TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  Mary  Wolf- 
ram, soprano;  Carl  Lamson,  accom- 
panist. Rosa.  Star  Vicino;  Falconieii, 
I    Non  piu  d'amore;  Scarlatti,  Rugi  adose 
i     odorose;  Mozart,  Dcte  vieni  non  tar- 
!     dar    C'Nozze  di  Figaro");   Veracmi,  { 
Pastorale;  Schubert,  Auf  dem  Wasser  i 
zu    singen,    Nacht    und  Traeume, 
Lachen  iind  Weinen.  Der  Musensohn;  , 
Ravel,  Kaddisch    (Hebrew) :  Alman, 
Shir  Haroch  (Hebrew);  Hue,  White 
Donkev;  Debussy.  Green.  Chevaux  de 
Bois;  Gounod,  Jewel  Song  ("Faust  ); 
Hughes.  Parodies  on  Nursery  Rhymes, 
"Curly  Locks,"  "Hey,  diddle,  diddle"; 
Rimsky-Korsakov,    The  Nightingale 
and  the  Rose;  Rachmaninoff,  Floods 
of  Spring. 

•WEDNESDAY— George  W.  Brown  hall. 
8-15  P  M.,  concert  of  music  for  small 
orchestra.  Stuart  Mason,  Bergerle; 
Ravel,  Introduction  and  allegro  for 
harp,  with  accompaniment  of  flute, 
clarinet  and  stringed  orchestra,  and 
other  w^orks:  Bernhard  Zighera  and 
members  of  Symphony  orchestra. 

Jordan  hall,  8:1-5  P.  M.,  MacDowell 
Club  chorus,  William  Ellis  Weston, 
conductor.  Choruses  by  Franck,  Ro- 
partz,  Mabel  Daniels,  Gibbons.  Vlt- 
toria.  Hoist.  Henschel,  Vaughan  Will- 
iams. Songs  sung  by  Bemiee.  Fisher- 
Butler.   Flute,  Alice  Mae  Laughlm; 


teU  a"piteous  tale.    A  charming  Hardiiig  Diuant 

scotch  girl  may  undergo^l^'^^wed  for  ,FRIDAV-s.vmDho 


harp  Kathrjn  Perkins;  Bjano. 
Hardmg  Dur.mt  PMoa,  Bthe] 
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Tlic  TlieatFe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Madame  Georgette  Leblanc,  whose  "Sou venii  s :  My  Life  with  Maeterlinck," 
Is  now  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  not  unknown  in  Boston.  In 
Janu&rj'.  1912,  she  was  seen  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  in  Maeterlinck's 
Pelleas  and  Melisande"  and  "Monna  Vanna";  also  in  Debussy's  "Pelleas 
nd  Melisande."  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  time  she  sang  as  Debussy's 
elisande.   She  had  been  coaclied  for  the  part  by  Andre  Caplet  before  she 
ame  to  this  country.  Her  stained-glass  attitudes  in  the  opera  are  still  re- 
iiembered.  And  it  was  in  Boston  that  one  aitemoon  she  answered  questions 
ut  to  her  at  a  gathering  about  /Maeterlinck,  who  was  then  thought  to  be 
cr  husband.  "Why  did  Maet^^rlirick  like  Emerson?   'Why  did  he  hate  Nietz- 
e?"  Every  one  was  earnest  and  solemn.   A  clergyman,  holding  Maeter- 
ck"s  books  in  his  lap,  took  notes.    "Tlie  audience  remained  for  hours. 
Serious  professors  with  gold  spectacles  questioned  me  with  serious  things 
and  suddenly  from  the  back  of  the  theatre  shot  up  an  arm  asking  for  silence, 
and  a  voice  demanded  in  agonized  Fi-ench,  'Does  he  taks  his  morning  coffee 
black  or  with  cream?'  " 


The  first  meeting  v>-ith  Maeterlinck  has  been  described  elsewhere  in  The 
Herald;  the  happiness  of  j'ears;  then  the  falling  out  and  separation.  Today 
we  are  concerned  only  with-Mme.  Leblanc,  actress  and  singer,  and  her  com- 
ments on. actors  and  musicians;  yet  one  should  know  that  she  dressed  in  her 
earlier  years  not  only  unconventionally  in  the  street;  at  home  the  Gozzoli 
engels,  those  of  Pra  Angelico,  Burne-Jones  and  Watts  were  her  models,  for 
she  was  always  dressed  as  a  painting.  "I  was  always  dressed  in  azure  blue 
or  golden  j-cllow.  My  full  garments  spread  about  me  in  tiers  of  trains."  She 
describes  herself  when  she  met  Maeterlinck  as  ardent,  enthusiastic,  laughter- 
loving.  She  thought  it  easy  to  move  within  the  mass  of  machinery  that  was 
Maeterlinck,  "having  no  fear  of  being  crushed."  She  evidently  wished  to  be 
crushed,  nor  was  she  disturbed,  seeing  Maeterlinck's  nails  eaten  by  acids. 

Mme.  Leblanc  gives  few  date.s,  but  it  was  on  Nov.  23,  1893,  that  she  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  as  Francoise  in 
Bruneau's  "L'Attaque  du  Moulin."  A  critic  then  wrote  that  she  used  skilfully 
a  rather  weak  voice.  Going  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  she  judged  the  role  of ' 
Isolde  to  be  "more  in  harmony  than  any  other  with  my  soul  stafe."   As  a 
little  girl  she  called  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  sang,  and  recited  two  fables  of  La 
Fontaine.  Sarah  thought  her  astonishing:  "You  can  either  be  a  tragedienne 
cr  a  singer,  exactly  as  you  choose."  Massenet  predicted  for  her  a  magnificent 
future.    When  she  was  about  to  appear  in  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  "Vanna," 
^7hich  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  episode  in  a  volume  on  the  wars  of  the 
ItaUan  Renaissance  she  consulted  Mounet-Sully  and  Coquelin  about  the 
characterization.   The  former,  di-essed  in  a  black  and  gold  dressing  gown, 
grandiose,  forefinger  to  his  forehead,  "dilated  his  nostrils,  inflated  his  tragic 
lungs  and  with  all  his  breath  let  out  the  wail  of  a  departing  steamboat,  to 
which  he  added  a  superb  gesture  toward  the  ceiling:    "My  child,  my  child! 
AVhat  are  you  getting  into?' "  In  a  voice  running  the  gamut  of  intonations,, 
his  nostrils  palpitating,  he  assured  her  that  if  she  would  work  with  him  for ' 
three  years,  he  would  make  her  the  greatest  tragedienne  in  France.  Coquelin 
his  beUy  preceding  him,  exclaimed:  "You  love  him?    He  loves  you?  You 
Icve  each  other?   Then  act  the  role  with  your  heart.    What  more  do  you 
v.-ant?   Give  everything  you  have  without  hesitating.  Love,  love  is  the  only 
teacher."   Lugne-Poe,  the  manager,  was  frantic  when  she  was  dressed  in  a 
green  mantle  for  the  first  act.   "Green  worn  on  the  stage  brings  bad  luck  " 
"It  IS  an  error,"  she  says,  "to  believe  that  a  good  actor  who  is  a  singer 
»^  well  .sail  necessarily  be  a  great  actor.   The  part  a  singer  has  in  creating' 
a  role  is  reduced:  tied  to  the  orchestra,  bound  by  tone,  rhythm,  vibrations 
he  has  only  a  restrained  freedom." 

In  her  earlier  years  the  theatre  gave  her  a  motive  for  exaltation  "To- 
day tne  theatre  seems  to  me  like  a  'caricature  of  action,'  something  indis- 
pensable to  excessive  natures  That  Maeterlinck  detested  the  the  J 

atre  seemed  logical  to  me.  his  temperament  and  his  gifts  being  opposed  to 
exhibitionism.'  He  told  her  he  was  through  with  marionette  plays,  with 
Maleines  and  the  Pelleas!  "they  are  blind  alleys."  "The  Blue  Bird"  was  the 
only  one  of  his  plays  to  which  he  listened  not  only  without  boredom  but 
with  real  pleasure.  A  newspaper  had  asked  him  for  a  Christmas  story  He 
had  created  the  two  children,  then  he  expanded  the  story  into  a  fairy  talef 
lor  the  theatre. 

When  he  visited  the  United  States,  she  had  expected  to  accompany 
him  She  was  to  take  in  New  York  the  role  of  Light  in  "The  Blue  Bird," 
but  the  young  woman  whom  Maeterlinck  afterwards  married  plotted  against 
her,  as  Georgette  says,  slandered  her,  and  Maeterlinck  telegraphed  "Use- 
less to  come.   Everything  finished  between  us." 


Jh^'^'.  «   '"''li  I  "'"""light  Wi  your  lace-tiiai  wurex^uTn  evrry-' 

tWng.  He  could  hardly  hcai-  or  see.  "In  the  excitement  of  work  he  strangled 

mSSn?"'"^  ^'^^^      ^"""^^  i?pS^S| 

There  is  much  said  about  the^DiblTs^y-Maeterlinck  row  over  the  refusal 
of  Carre  at  the  Opera-Comique  to  allow  Georgette  to  take  the  role  of  Me 

t  th?tt.S[r:'%r^  ''"'"''^  ^""^         Singing  y-cal^n  " 

8t  that  theatie.  Free  in  my  manner,  .spontaneous  and  naive  I  found  mv 
^  m  Situations  which  I  only  knew  how  to  meet  with  contempt  or  ?he  ^ 
hisultms  laughter.  The.se  things  are  not  forgiven.  One  day  the  proS 
uas  .staled-give  in  or  get  out.  I  was  warned.  Another  woman  was  reid^ 
to  take  my  place.  This  woman  was  Mary  Garden.  I  was  ^v^ed  Jalr^^ 
makmg  any  decision  which  could  forever  close  the  doors  oTIhe  cSo^e 
against  me.  n.ere  was  nothing  to  do.  I  resigned."  Bu  when  GeoSe 
was  singmg  there,  Carre  had  never  seen,  never  heard  of  Mary  Sarden  not 
tiU  she  had  taken  part  in  "Louise"  a  few  years  afterwards  ' 

Is  it  true  that  when  Maeterlinck  thought  himself  "betrayed"  bv  Dc 
bussy  and  found  himself  turned  down  by  the  Society  of  AuSs  to  whom 
h^Jv      f  hh'  '''•^"^^^hed  his  cane  and  st' rted  oLt   o  give  De 

bassy  a  drubbing  "to  teach  him  what  was  what"?  Georgette  wrE  "L 
soon  as  he  entered  the  salon  he  had  threatened  Debussy,  who  dropped  Into 
a  StX  n?  '  'fr'^'"'  ^'""^^^  distractedly  ran  toward  her  husband  iith 
a  bott  e  Of  smelling  salts.  She  had  begged  the  poet  to  go  away  and  my 
.ord,  there  wa^  nothing  else  to  do.  Maeterlinck,  who  did  not  like  musiciam 
any  mere  than  music,  kept  saying  as  he  laughed,  'They're  all  crazTalT  olT 
their  heads,  those  musicians.' "  .        o-  c  an  crazy,  all  off 

For  a  corrective  to  Georgette's  story,  read  Rene  Peter's  "Claude  De- 
bussy- in  Which  he  tell,  why  Carre  preferred  the  singer  whoi  exterior  t^^e 
seemed  to  correspond  better  to  the  character.  Severfl  singer^  were  naS 
a  ter  Georgette,  and  Carre  thought  of  Miss  Garden,  insisted  on  ler  inTpUe 
of  Messager's  hesitation.  /  '  "  ^^"-^ 

Among  the  noteworthy  pages  liflhis  book— outside  of  the  stnrv  nf 
C^orgette's  relations  mth  Maeterlinck-are  those  describing  the  perfor 

Wa^r.?  "''r'f'T'  r  °'  "^^"^^^  the  Abbey  of  SaS  : 

Wandr  lie.  Maeterlinck,  who  had  translated  Shakespeare's  tragedy  gTve 
her  fun  latUude  on  the  condition  that  he  would  see  no  prepaStions  be 
consuUed  about  nothing,  and  in  the  announcements,  respect  the  singular 
pronoun.    "It  would  be  'my'  affair,  not  'our'  affair."   BefSe  the  dre^s  re 

L'r'^-l'llTnf  ."f  ^""^  ^  ^'^^^      the  corridor,  he  said  to 

her.   Ill  not  tolerate  any  longer  this  underhand  invasion  of  the  Abbev  I'll 

;trLVf^         ^""^"V  ^""^  Maeterlinck  was  the  first  one  dressed  for 

the  performance  when  they  gave  "Pelleas  and  Mehsande."    Sarah  Bern- 
^^^!j  r\^TT  ^*       performance.   It  was  shortly  before  her  leg  was 
ampuated.    A  doctor  and  two  nurses  were  attending  her  during  the  per- 
formance, and  before  she  went  on  for  the  PeOeas  deato  scene  Georgette  Taw  • 
t  .M^"  T  water  bottles  attached  by  safety  pins  to  her 

Lghts.  protecting  her  injured  leg.  They  refilled  the  bottles  with  b^ihng 
lto'"^Z'  hypodermics  and  a  stimulant,  then  carried  her  Tn  me 

taf      iJ'r  acknowledge  the  applause.  Georgette 

was  the  Melisande;  Lou  Tellegen,  the  Golaud  '-'corgeiie 

r.,Lp  S  ^^"^  mistresses  at  once  he  said.    It  was  a 

pastime  like  any  other.  But  as  for  happiness,  it  didn't  exist  outside  of  pleas- 

rea'lirco'urn  T'^'f  ? "  •  '  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^-^^  f earlftr'  St 

^rarirrd^hit  h^^pUts'"^'^"'"*'"- '  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^^^^ 

BACH'S  T^MINOR"  MASS 


There  are  thumfa-nail  sketches  of  celebrated  men  and  women  who  fre- 
ouente.1  her  studio  in  Paris.  Paul  Fort  with  his  "mythical"  face;  Paul  Adam 
cmanatmg  "healthy  and  superhuman  vibrations";  Tristan  Bernard,  whose 
personality  has  "no  lining  of  human  warmth";  Judith  Gautier  (not  "Gau- 
thier"  as  in  the  book),  "immobile  and  immutable  as  Buddha";  Rodin  with 
"his  small  elephant  eyes  and  his  long  fingers  like  those  of  a  prophet"- 
Barres.  whose  eyes  were  "yielding  and  handsome  hke  those  of  Oriental 
merchants";  he  told  her  without  preliminaries  that  he  saw  no  place  for  her  ' 
m  that  epoch,  "You  should  have  lived  in  Venice  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Renaissance";  Oscar  Wilde,  who  when  Georgette  dared  to  speak  of  his 
"misfortune"  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and  said  "these  precious  ' 
words,  'You  have  comforted  me.' " 

Anatole  France  was  agreeable,  but  his  friend  "Madame  de  X"  (Madame 
Arman  de  CaiUavet)  did  not  like  her,  would  stare  at  her  through  her 
lorgnette.  France  at  last  pretended  not  to  see  Georgette  on  the  street  One 
day  he  came  up  to  her  and  said:  "Madame.  I  have  decided  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  am  a  coward,  all  men  are  cowards  where  women  are  concerned  ^ 
That  IS  my  excuse.  I  am  forbidden  to  see  you  and  I  don't  even  dare  to  bow 
to  you  any  more.  My  respects.  Madame."  He  kissed  her  hand.  "Every  time 
I  met  him  afterward  he  passed  without  looking  at  me,  but  without  ha^te 
possessed  of  the  clear  conscience  of  a /man  who  has  done  his  duty  " 

Saint-Saens    "He  had  a  head  lil4  a  witch."   He  told  her  several  times 
wished  hCT  to  be  the  Proserpine  df  his  opera,  at  a  revival  ("Proserpine" 
been  produced  in  1887).   She  did  rehearse  with  him  at  his  home  He 
ticised  stase  drr-'to,-  and  acting,  making  settings  with  matches  on  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor,  which  is  to  be  performed  today  for  the  pension 
fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  according  to  Dr.  C.  S.  Terry,  is 
,  the  expression  of  Bach's  "Christian  idealism,  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor 
Protestant,"  and  Terry  suggests  that  it  was  also  Bach's  "design  to  express 
him.telf  in  an  art  form  which  he  had  studied  in  others."  The  Lutherans  In 
Bach's  time  kept  the  Communion  office  as  the  chief  form  of  public  worship. 
The  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  Excelsls,  Collect,  Epistle,  CJospel,  Credo,  Preface  with 
Sanctus,  were  sung  at  St.  Thomas's,  Leipsic,  li.  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  mass. 
The  prayer-book  used  in  Bach's  time  provided  prayers  in  German  for  those 
in  the  congregation  who  did  not  know  Latin;  but  the  word  "Missa"  had  a 
restricted  senses  a  setting  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  in  a  "Gesang- 
buch,"  which  was  authoritative  in  Bach's  period  has  the  title  "The  Missa 
or  Kyrie  eleison,  along  with  the  ancient  church's  praise  of  the  Holy  Trinity.^ 
Bach  worked  on  the  Mass  in  B  minor  in  1733.  He  wished  to  show  his  loyalty  » 
and  skill  to  Augustus  the  Third,  who  cared  more  for  pictures  and  music  than 
for  Saxon-PoUsh  politics.  Perhaps  Bach  wished  to  win  a  diploma  for  the 
position  of  court-composer.  He  sent  the  Kyrie  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsls, 
when  he  was  sojourning  in  Dresden,  to  his  monarch.  Augustus  paid  no 
attention  to  the  accompanying  letter.  The  vocal  and  instrumental  parts  of 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  were  apparently  never  used.  Bach  was  not  appointed 
court  composer  until  1736. 

No  one  of  the  four  movements  that  follow  the  Sanctus  was  written  for 
this  Mass.  There  was  borrowed  material— for  the  Gloria,  the  Credo.  Except- 
ing the  "Osanna,"  all  this  borrowed  material  is  from  Bach's  Church  Cantatas 
composed  during  his  first  10  years  in  Leipsic.  If  one  assumes  that  the  Sanctus 
was  the  last  original  portion  of  the  Mass  to  be  written,  "the  construction 
of  the  whole  work  can  be  placed  in  the  years  1733-7."  The  proportions  of 
the  Mass  do  not  allow  of  ritual  use. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Kyrie  may  have  been  heard  in  Leipsic  on  Trinity 
Sundays.  Bach  used  portions  of  the  Gloria  as  a  cantata  on  Christmas  day 
in  1740.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Credo  was  heard  at  St.  Thomas's  at  festal 
season,  and  that  the  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Del  were  performed  there  on 
feast  days. 

The  first  complete  performance  of  the  Mass  was  at  Berlin,  Julius  Stern, 
conductor,  on  Aspril  24,  1861.  The  first  in  the  United  States  wa^  by  the  Bach 
choir  in  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  March  27,1900.  J.  Fred 
Wolle.  conductor.  The  "second  complete  performance"  in  this  country  was 
by  the  Cecilia  Society  of  Boston,  B.  J.  Lang,  conductor,  on  Dec.  3,  1901.  The 


Ma^  was  performed  at  the  Bach  FestU^l  by  the  f  Sj^g^P^JJ^ 
t.a.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  on  March  24  and  March  29,  193X. 

The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  wlU  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club  on  Sunday,  April  3,  at  3:30  P.  M. 

Frankle  Zecchino.  a  child  violinist  torn  in  East  Boston,  will  give  a  re 
cital  in  Jordan  hall  on  Sunday  afternoon.  April  3.  at  3:15  o'cloc^.   He  wUl 
pVay  Lauber-s  Fantasie  (first  time  in  Boston)  and  pieces  by  Corel  i,  Beethoven- 
Kreisler,  Porpora-Kreisler,  Saraste,  Gluck.  Burleigh.  Wieniawskl 

Marguerite  Porter,  soprano;  Carl  Lamson.  accompanist,  will  sing  m  Jo  - 
dan  hall  Monday.  April  4.  at  8:15  P.  M.  Arias  Mozart  Gounod  Ma^- 
scnef  songs  bv  Sarti.  Sgambati,  Handel,  Arne,  Strauss.  Franck.  Delibes, 
Bemberg  Bachelet.  Rubin.  Warren.  Taylor.  Scott,  Parker. 

Howard  D.  HaiTington,  tenor,  will  give  a  recital  in  •^o'^^^n  hall  on  Tliurs- 
day  April  7  at  8:15  P.  M.  Songs  by  Bassanl,  Mozart.  Respighl.  DalV  Ougero- 
Sm  Hahn,  Debussy.  G.  Faure.  A.  Holmes.  Schumann,  Wolf.  Strauss  QuU- 
tJr  Seppcr  Biltclifle.  Lord  Berners,  S.  Townsend.    Edward  BiltcUfle,  ac- 

'""""Sadan  Anderson,  contralto,  will  sing  in  Symphony  hall  on  Monday 
April  11.  at  8:15  P.  M.  Verdi,  air  from  "Don  Carlos."  Songs  by  DunhiU 
Donaudy.  Lotti.  Mozart.  Liszt.  Wolf.  Tchaikovsky.  Griff es.  Chaminade; 
spirituals  arranged  by  Brown  and  Hayes 


portaiu 
acridly  i  }  . 

by   Miss   W.>.,-.i  ;        in,  ..kik^:!,, 

almost  too  youthfully  beautiful,  wa.s 
tempted  1o  be  showy,  artificial,  in  her 
one  scfene  in  the  President's  chamber. 
Mr.  Poole's  Lincoln  Is  bo'.h  credible  a.s 
to  physical  appearance  and  effectlye 
In  certain  ways  a.s  to  characteristic 
qualities.  We  question  If  the  real  Lin- 
coln was  quite  as  vigorous  of  .speech,  as 
crisply  staccato  in  voice.  Yet  he  did 
evoke  a  human  figure,  less  of  the  theatre 
than  of  his  associates;  and  that  in  it- 
self Is  no  mean  achievement. 

W.  E.  G, 
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C  U  C  U  MBER^  SUN  BEAMS 

George  Moore  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
lines  "Dickory,  dickory  dock,"  etc.,  the  sense  of 
•  the  futility  of  life"  has  found  its  perfect  ex- 
pression.   Has  Mr.  Moore  quoted  correctly  the 
first  line  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme  that  was 
often  used  for  "counting  out"?  Does  it  not  go 
"Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 
The  clock  struck  one, 
The  mouse  was  gone; 
O,  U,  T  speUs  OUT"? 
Mr.  John  Bellenden  Ker  found  in  this  nursery 
rhyme,  as  in  others,  a  pasquinade  "ehcited  by 
the  soreness  felt  by  the  population  at  the  m- 
trusion  of  a  foreign  and  onerous  church  sway, 
bringing  it  with  a  ministry  to  which  a  goad;^d 
people  imputed  fraud  and  exaction."  (The  Eng- 
lish of  the  rhyme  is  simpler.) 

He  believed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Low-Saxon  ("still  surviving,  in  the  main,  m 
what  we  now  call  the  Dutch")  were  once  the 
same  language  as  were  the  English  and  the 
Dutch.  He  gives  this  nursery  rhyme  in  its 
Dutch  form, 

"Dick-oore,  dick-oore,  dock; 
De  mae's  ran  op  de  klocke,"  etc., 
and  translates  the  whole  rhyme:  "Thick-headed 
dolt,  you  dolt  bring  out  what  you  have  for  our 
a:e.  The  churchman  is  in  want  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  The  churchman  got  at  once 
what  he  demanded  with  such  hardy  impudence 
Don't  you  hear!  The  churchman  tells  you  pro- 
visions run  short  with  him.   Bring  out  at  once, 


BACH'S  B-Ml 
Yesterday  afternoon's  pension  fur..1 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestia,  being  devoted  to  a  performance 
of  Bach's  monumental  B-minor  Mass, 
was  divided  into  two  sessions — begin- 
ning at  4:30  P.  M.  and  8:30  P.  M..  re- 
spectively, and  separated  by  an  inter- 
mission of  two  iiours  and  a  half.  The 
work  was  presented  in  similar  fashion 
last   year,   during   Dr.  Koussevitzky's 
Bach  festival.    Yesterday  the  orchestra 
was  again  assisted  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
the  RadclifTe  Choral  Society;  and  one; 
more  the  soloists  were  Amy  Evans,  so- 
prano;   Margaret  Matzenauer,  mezzo- 
soprano;   Richard  Croolis,  tenor,  and 
Fraser   Gange,   baritone.  The  instru- 
mental  solos,    for  violin,   flute,  oboe 
d'amore  and  horn,  were  performed  by 
Messrs.  Burgin,  Laurent,  Speyer,  Dever- 
gie  and  Boettcher,  of  the  orchestra.  Al- 
bert Snow  was  organist. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  B-minor  Mass 
has  never  been  used  as  a  whole  for 
ritual  purposes,  and  that  it  was  not 
even  intended  for  such  use.  It  is  neither 
a  Lutheran  "Missa,"  in  the  restricted 
sense  (Kyrie  and  Gloria)  in  which  Bach 
habitually  and  legitimately  used  tha 
term,  nor,  despite  its  Credo,  Sanct-iS, 
and  Agnus  Dei.  is  it  truly  a  Roman 
Catholic  High  Mass  (as  C.  P.  E.  Bach 
not  unnaturally  termed  it>,  for  it  has 
and  knowingly;  ana  iui  annuo,-,...-- — i  peculiarities,  both  in  its  text  and  in 
acts  he  has  followed  his  early  premises  ^^^let  respects,  that  unfit  it  for  use  in 
with  revealing  insight  into  the  motives  connection  v;ith  the  Roman  ritual 
which  impelled  a  certain  group  of  men  xerry  regards  it  as  an  expression  of 
to  hate  and  to  seek  a  means  to  pull  Bach's  Christian  idealism,  neith  :r 
Abraham  Lmcoln  from  the  pedestal  to  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  and  in  its  un- 
which  the  majority  of  the  populace  structure  he  sees  a  characteristic 

had  elevated  him.  He  has  tried  sincere-  impulse  to  complete  a  design. 

-----  But  in  appreciating  the  work  and  th3 

manner  of  its  performance  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  have  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  its  origin,  nor  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
well  known  fact  that  several  of  iis 
movements  were  borrowed  and  adapted 
by  Bach  from  his  cantatas.  Though 
there  are  portions  of  the  Mass  which 
are.  to  modern  ears,  inexpressive  and 
undistinguished  musically,  and  achieve 


Sn^'SnnisL; : ! ! :  .Gcorse  W-^.^'>^--J 

S.-)tnio,i  P.  Chase  'AnhrPv  Bca Uif 

Amiiew  Johnson  Aubrej  Bcauie 

It  is  ever  a  delicate  task  to  record 
national  events  for  historical  use.  It 
would  seem  a  doubly  delicate  undert^ak- 
ng  to  create,  out  of  one's  imagmation, 
naUonal  events  which  might  have  hap- 
pened but  did  not.  Herem  lies  the 
?™x  of  the  question  if  Mr.  Goodman 
has  written  a  good  play,  a  sound  play 
a  popular  play,  or  if  he  merely  has 
set  to  ink  and  upon  the  stage  a  novel 
!  conception  based  entirely  on  conjecture 
'  and  incapable  of  withstanding  the  acid 
?est  of  dramatic  tenets,  of  accepted 
rules  of  the  theatre.  By  strokes  litt  e 
less  than  'inspired  he  has  contrived  .o 
implant  atmosphere  m  his  play;  he  has 
sketched  his  chief  characters  shaiply 
and  knowingly;  and  for  almost  two  full 


ly  one  does  not  doubt,  to  indicate  what 
might  have  occurred  in  the  two  years 
following  the  end  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  beginning  of  the  so-called  recon- 
struction period.  He  has  brought  all 
his  legal  knowledge  to  the  task,  and 
his  presentation  of  cabinet  oratory  and 
of  judicial  procedure  in  the  impeach- 
ment scene  bespeak  a  gift  for  simima- 


tion. 

mu^sf?elTS>r7n"his%y^'^r  ;  ceri^e^^^^^^^^  t^r^^^W 

?u\th^?  h^  ^If  "  f^F  ~ 

npr-mittine  it  to  lead  him  into  what  poignantly   tragic  Kyrie  Eleison,  Qu 
situations  it  m^y-  OT  to  conswve  his  Tollis,  and  Crucifixus  to  the  brilliant 
visions  run  short  with  mm.    ±snng  out  at;  once,  individual    conception    of    the   pr^at  and  jubilant  Gloria  San^^^^ 
you  thick-headed  dolt,  etc.,  what  he  orders  -  i  E.na.icipatc,r ^"ovlnTrd^lK/al'f  ^Ind 
inipudently."  the  American  people  today.    In  other  a  purely  musical  beauty,  nobility,  o. 

Mr.  Ker  and  Mr.  Moore  agree  on  the  first  words,  his  play  threatened  to  get  out  sheer  ingenuity  that  excites  wonder 
,         ,       „     ,  •  1-         f  i    i„  nf  hand-  so  he  weakened  the  second     The  Hars-ard  and  Radchffe  choruses, 

word,  "Dickory,"  which  the  former  says  is  in  f^tcUmkx  which  bringfnews  of  the,  admirably  trained  by  Dr.  Davison  and 
Dutch,  "Dick-oore,"  meaning  "blockhead,  dolt,"  president's 'impeachment  through  inim-!Mr.  Woodworth,  were  superbly  adequate 
but  Halliwell  in  his  "Mnrcprv  T?hvmps  '  a.nri  if.Qi  <^nnnivanfp  hv  rievotinE  his  third;  to  their  difBcult  task.    Here  and  there. 


preslaent  s  impeacnmeni.  uirouBJi  uuiii-  ivu.  vvuuuw^»i  wi,  wvn, 
"Nursery  Rhymes  '  and  ical  connivance,  by  devoting  hls^  thlrji|  to  theii^  difBcult  ta^^ 
Northall  in  "English  Folk-Rhymes"  give  "Hick-  "     '      "  " '— " " ' 

ory"  as  the  word,  though  Halliwell  mentions 
another  version  beginning 

"Zickety.  Zlckety  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  nock." 
and  Northall  mentions  a  Shropshire  rhyme  be 

ginning  "Ickity,  pickity,  pock."  epilogue,  reauy  a  taoieau  revealing  uieu  and  brittle  in  its  nigner  register,  is  ui- 

As  for  this  expression  of  "the  futility  of  life,"  heroic    figure   of   Lincoln   sculptured  herently  of  fine  quality,  traversed  cas- 


icai  connivance,  uy  ucvui/iwb         ^"""ii-u  men  uiiuv-i..n.  ^  —  

act  to  florid  oratory  too  long  sustained,!  as  in  the  opening  KyTie,  were  passages 
with  little  dramatic  relief.  Here  Gen.,  too  ploddingly  intoned,  but  in  general 
Ben j.  F.  Butler,  vigorously  impersonated ,  the  choral  work  was  of  remarkable 
iby  Mr.  Eric,  talked  too  much.  So  did  verve  and  precision,  and  often  of  verj' 
Lincoln  himself,  in  defence.  The  sena-|  great  beauty — as  in  the  marvelous  Cru- 
torial  vote,  according  to  Mr.  Goodman's ;  cifixus,  with  its  infinitely  quiet  close, 
imaginative  calculation,  aligned  thej  The  soloists,  too,  acquitted  them- 
New  England  vote  on  the  conspirator's!  selves,  on  the  whole,  excellently.  Mmf. 
side.  Welcome  relief  comes  in  the  I  Evans'  voice,  which,  though  strained 
■  epilogue,  really  a  tableau  revealing  the  and  brittle  in  its  higher  register,  is  in- 


riorence  Blandy  ^" 

John  L.  Golden,  who  for  many  jeai 
has  been  purifying  the  stage,  has  no'.' 
loaned  a  willing  hand  toward  uplift  c: 
the  movies.  He,  with  the  needed  affirm- 
ation  of   his   fellow   playwright,  Mr 
Stange,  has  sold  an  entertaining  littl 
stage  play  which  was  showTi  briefly  it 
New  York  last  summer,  Fox  has  put  ii 
on  the  audible  screen,  with  a  wealth  ol 
detail  and  production  lavish  enough  tc 
satisfy  the  most  captious.    One  of  th€ 
original  New  York  cast,  Josephine  Hull 
has  been  retained;  the  other  member; 
are  splendid  in  every  way  with  thf 
possible  exception  of  one  instance  o 
miscasting.  Everything  might  nave  beer 
quite  all  right  if  only  Mr.  Borzage  hac 
not  been  such  a  stickler  for  detail,  i 
only  he  had  cut  a  corner  here    an  ' 
there.    The  resultant  impression  is  or 
of  tedium  which  story  and  performanc 
in  themselves  do  not  wholly  deserve 
One  can  almost  see  Mr.  Farrell  grow 
ing  stoopshouldered  with  age  and  Mir 
Nixon  fading  into  spinsterhood,  so  Ion 
are    they   kept   chasing   that  elusiv- 
honeymoon.  , 
These  two  are  an  everyday  younf 
couple,  poor,  ambitious,  flippant  in  : 
clean  way.  honest  lovers.    The  boy' 
mother  is  a  millstone  around  his  neck 
her  selfish   maternalism   is  positive! 
naseating.    The  girl's  mother  is  flint> 
discontented  with  her  unsuccessful  hus 
band  and  with  her  life.    She  pUes  uj 
bills,  neglects  her  kitchen,  is  a  practise 
malingerer.    Caught  between  these  tW' 
obstacles,,  ^cjer  and  Sidney  are  help 
less.   Their  -marriage  fund  is  tapped  fo 
this  or  that    parental  extravagance 
Niagara  Falls  seems  a  mirage  on  thei 
troubled  horizon.    Only  Sidney's  fathei 
Willie,  is  sympathetic:  and  as  illustra 
tion  of  the  thorny  path  of  the  dull  bu 
upright,  his  wife  elopes  with  a  slic 
bank  absconder.    When  the  stage  pla 
was  first  given  an  accidental  traged 
marred  its  conclusion.    Mr.  Golden,  ?  ■ 
popular   urging,   substituted   a  happ 
ending,  and  that  has  been  retained  i 
the  film.    Peter,  the  "big  mug,"  an 
Sidney,  the  "dumbell,"  finally  get  t 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  amazingly  human  an 
I'kable    as    the    tranquil    Peter.  H 
badinage  with  Miss  Nixon  is  steadily  df 
lightful    If  one  instinctively  thinks  (  jb 
Jimmv  Dunn  and  Sallie  Filers  whe  5, 
watching  and  listening  to  the  conversf  _ 
tion  of  these  two,  it  is  not  in  dLsparag<  ^ 
ment    Miss  Nixon,  it  would  seem,  hf  <- 
a  fine  aptitude  for  acting  when  she  hf 
something  to  bring  it  out.    Miss  Hul| 
making  we  believe  her  first  picture, 
entertaining     as     Peter's  chatterir 
mother.   If  she  carries  it  to  excess,  thi 
is  the  director's  fault.   Mr.  Collier,  wr 
should  watch  out  that  he  is  not  tun 
taken  for  that  other  veneraole  acto  - 
George  Marion,  is  dryly  amusing  as  tl 
plodding  life  insurance  agent  who  Icwi 
a  wife  and  gains  a  son-in-law.  Mi- 
i  Gombell,  though  miscast,  does  her  be 
in  the  disreputable  role  of  the  wea 
I  Elsie  Taylor.    All  of  the  minor  par 
'  are  well  done,  especially  those  of  ti  ^ 
neighborhood    onlookers    and^  |Os^P 


RKO  KEITH -BOSTON 
Hotel  Continental" 

A  screen  ili-ania  base<l  on  the  stoiy  by  F 


i!h  con 


Mr.  Moore  perhaps  thinks  there  is  some  wisdom  ^^.^Jf  ^g^^^  ^^l^  hissed"  starts  where 
in  taking  a  gloomy  view.  Some  one  likened  the  j^^^  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincohi" 
world  to  a  hospital;  Schopenhauer,  to  "a  kind  ended.  In  the  latter,  Lincoln  is  killed, 
of  hell"  in  which  the  wise  man  confines  h.s  Secretary  Stanton  cries  that  "now  he 
01  neu,    lu  Willi,  belongs  to  the  ages."  the  curtain  falls, 

efforts  "to  securing  a  little  room  that  shall  not  Goodman  play  Booth,  the  as- 

be  exposed  to  the  flre."  But  to  find  gloom  in  a  sassin,  is  overpowered  ■w.'hen  his  bullet 
Children's  counting-out  rhyme!  ""^^  ♦-'.^j..'^-^ 

.•^hown  as  the  kindly  leader,  scheming 
with  Jeff  Davis's  wife  to  insure  his  re- 
lea.se  from  prison,  rebuking  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln for  unwittingly  betraying  him  to 
his  enemies,  attempting  to  renew 
friendship  with  Gen.  Grant,  who  is 
shown  as  a  man  of  mean  animosities 
and  of  vaulting  poUtical  ambitions. 
This  Lincoln  is  never  anecdotal.  He  is 
■a  speechmaker.  Stanton  becomes  a 
traitor  to  his  chief,  Thaddeus  Stevens 
a  despicable  plotter,  Butler  a  rabid 
demagogue.  'Through  two  acts  Lincoln 
copes  witii  tremendous  problems,  win- 
ning and  losing  by  turns;  often  he 
speaks  of  a  dream — of  being  bound  for 
an  illimitable  shore,  on  an  indescrib- 
able vessel."  As  he  is  acquitted  by  the 
19  necessary  votes,  one  Hilton,  a  fiery 
Southern  editor,  shoots  him,  and 
escapes.  The  dream  is  fulfilled,  the 
play  ended. 

Performance  was  admirable  thjough- 
out.   Many  of  the  par'    up  is.signed  to 


ily  enough  her  florid  music.  Mme.  Mat-  ,  g-jj^,, 
zenauer,  her  ample  voice  in  fine  fettle,  ;  >(r.™  nderwood 
set  an  admhable  example  of  accom- 
plished,  smooth,  expressive  singing,  bocn 
in  her  beautiful  solos  Qui  Sedes  and 
Agnus  Dei.  and  in  her  d-Jet.s  with  the 
soprano.  Mr.  Crooks  used  his  fine  voice 
with  restraint,  reserving  his  full  tones 


Hiitrli    Herbert    .-fni   Paul  Perp/ 
liniiuv    bv    Wan-en    B.    Dnii:  ' 
(  hnsiv   Cabanno   and  iiresen 
I'rorlm;lions  with  the  loUowi; 

niith>  :  ' 

  .M.lll  ■ 

iSlarlin   J.  J-'a"*',", 

TIni-nv    Rot-klifli 

Mi  s  'Underwood   ■   •     Ethel  i  -  . 

Winihrop   Henry  B.  Win 

Lavlon  S*'"' 

Mills    William  > 


sassin,  is  overpowerea  wnen  nis  ouiiei,  i  ^jth  restramt.  reserving  nis  luu  lones 
goes  wild.    We  are  not  told  what  be-]]  for  special  occasions,  and  even  then 

carrKi   nf   him      T^erpaft.pr   T.inroln       :  fV,A».  ...ui-,  w,i-»flpratir,n     TTia  Tien- 


SHUBERT 
"If  Booth  Had  Missed" 

"tf  Tiooth  Fad  Mi<==cd,"  historical  drama 
A  ihiir   Goodman:   pre-  i 
inie   as   part    of   the  1 
of  10:^1  at  the  Craig- 
iiv    the  Horninffside 
i'   Md.-.  y.'M:    prodiK;ed   at   'he  | 

■     Theatre,    New    York,    by  WaUei- 
•ie   Feb.  4,  lD:i2:  at  the  Shiibert  last 
?-'by  Lee  Shiib"  t  in  association  with 
Hartwis.  with  the  Jollowins  cast. 

Wilkes  Booth  Richard  Barrows 

,r,  Morns  McKrnncy 

-.piiR  Si'vens  John  NiehoL^on 

V  W    Davis  Wra.  J.  Nelsoii 

ncni.  F.  Butler  ,y  •  ■F'^^iT'^'? 

ijpin  F.-Wadc  H.    A.  WiKon 

is  Hilton   ...  .John  Burke 

11  M.  Stanton  Koyal  Dana  Ti,i.  > 

>ham  Lincoln  •  ■  •  ■  •  I^.amel  Poolo 

Uncofn  Catherine  Proctur 

^.  „,„   William  Obrr 

Lincoln   Robert  Tom.-! 

5f-?;,,-v  Georse  Spe.l 

> icoiay ■  . ^.  •  r., — inii.. 


.Jefferson 


,  Welles. 
U.  S.  Grant. 
William  Seward 


•n^vie  Charlotte  VfalUer 


:  :a   C.  Henderson 
. .  Aubrey  Beattic 
'i'liiirlo-»  npi-geii 


old  hands  in  the 
'relish  rr.souhdina  ' 
excresslon.  The;-. 


ors  who 
.liern  lull 
oniv  two  Im- 


edictus  was  sung  expressively  with  ten- 
derly beautiful  tone.  Mr.  Gange.  though 
occasionally  hampered  by  low  notes 
which  are  not  of  great  volume,  sang 
with  his  usual  intelligence  and  convic- 
tion. 

The  orchestra's  accompaniment  was 
finely  done;  its  soloists  played  excel- 
lently For  all  the  performers,  and  for 
Dr.  Koussevitzky.  who  directed  them 
with  inspired  energy  and  sense  of  effect, 
there  was  most  enthusiastic  and  pro 


'  Despite  title  and  setting.  "Hotel  Conl 
tincntal."  screen  feature  at  the  RKcl 
Keith-Boston  Theatre,  is  not  closely  re  I 
lated  to  the  widely  publicized  "Graml 
Hotel"  plot.  The  story  appears  to  havf 
jbeen  suggested  by  the  passing  of  the  ol<J 
Waldorf  Hotel  m  New  York,  and  Indeec 
lone  of  the  settings  is  a  careful  reprr 
^iuction  of  the  lobby  of  that  fani 
ihostelry,  for  the  entire  action  passes 
ithe  night  before  the  hotel  goes  intc 
Ihands  of  wreckers  to  make  room 


longed  ariplause.    Soloists  and  conduc-  Lg^  ^jg^.^  building.    The  idea  is  in 

tor  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  [  ^  „       ,  „  -.i. 

platform  repeatedly.  Orchestra  and  ^e^ting.  and  U  it  laiis  lo  oe  qu.ie 
chorus  were  brought  to  their  feet. 


ies 

for  m 

in  •    ■  I 


There  was  a  very  large  audience. 

S.  S. 


effective  in  develonment  as  one  m;- 
have  hoped,  owing  to  lack  of  briliia: 
in  the  cast,  it  remains  something  c: 
jnovelty  and  by  no  means  to  be  scor; 
'as  entertainment. 

Hotel  Continental,  on  the  last  n;^ 
of  its  existence,  houses  a  mixed  thr, 
all  apparently  outdoing  thcmselvei 
wild  gaiety,  but  some  of  them  with  pi.  , 
Doses  of  a  serious  nature.  Jack  Benneitl 


<  a  in  I  V 

Mills.  aj~o..- 
decoy.  s 
VI,  and  Iv 

'  '  ■  <o\c. 

more 
...T.  To 

nil,  Bonr.cr.  ii\caLs  the  room  where 
e  money  is  hidden,  but  she.  in  a  siid- 
n  revision  of  feeling,  determines  not 
betray  him.  A  natural  misunder- 
indlng  causes  her  to  alter  her  opinion. 
It  In  the  end  she  turns  the  tables 
ther  •  neatly  on  her  accomplices  for 
aihetl's  sake,  and  wins  her  romance. 
The  action  is  somewhat  confused  and 
uch  of  it  fails  to  hang  together,  but 
general  impression  is  that  of  an 
Testing  picture.  Peggy  Shannon, 
0  colorless  for  the  part  of  Ruth,  js 
tty  to  look  at  and  has  some  good 
enes.  Theodore  von  Eltz.  who  brings 
the  part  of  Bennett  considerable 
L-hnical  skill,  js  satisfactory  if  not 
liking.  J.  Farrell  McDonald  brings 
ithority  to  the  small  part  of  a  house 
■t«cti\"e.  and  the  supporting  cast  In- 
.ides  Alan  Mowbray,  Roekliffe  FelIo^vs 
id  Bert  Roach. 

The  vaudeville  headliner  this  week  Is 
ihnny  Perkins,  genial  304-pound 
median,  whose  joks  are  as  enlivening 

his  presence  Is  solid.  He  brings  with 
m  Ruth  Pett>',  formerly  associated 
th  Clayton.  Jackson  and  Durante, 
le  audience  took  infinite  pleasure  in 
-•  Perkins's  songs  and  jokes,  and  wel- 
med  the  Neal  Sisters,  who,  after  open- 
;  the  vaudeville  program,  reappeared 

play  his  accompaniments  on  two 
and  pianos.  A  special  feature  of  Mr.  I 
rkins's  act  was  his  introduction  of  a 
all  Negro  boy  who  sang  several  songs,  j 
•ong  them  being  "When  Irish  Eyes  i 
e  Smiling"  and  "Zwei  Hertzen."  Miss  , 
tty  won  applause  for  her  singing  of  j 
"  E.  L.  H. 


FINE  ARTS 

s>j/i  Liebeslied" 

\  Gcrni.in  screen  miisi.-"al  romPdv.  a  Sti- 
lilm  piclurc.  liirecled  by  G-za-  von  Rol- 
V.  with  sIor.v  and  miisif  hv  Waller  Reiih 
'iz    S'hiilz    and    Robert    Slolz:  presenteir 

tlie  .4?socialed  Cinemas  of  America  with' 

followinc  cast: 

vim    Mcrblanc  Paul  Olio' 

m.v   Bolt   Willy  Forst. 

■Iv  Smith   .  .Fee  Maltcn 

')eh   ,  Oskar  K.nrlwris'' 

-  Drason   Aim  r.oerliiu-' 

v  Llolli   Paul  Vincent F 

"sident  frirls'  scliool  Malhilde  Snssin, 

"  Dancer   Editli  Herman-Roder 

This  week  the  Pine  Arts  Theatre 
^uses  a  tuneful  German  operetta,  "Sein 
et)e:lied,"  for  which  the  composer  cf 
Hertzen"  h?^  written  a  pretty 
g  score.  It  is  light  entertainment, 
light,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  gay. 
mental  and  agreeably  acted;  in 
lort.  excellent  fare  for  cinema  lovers 
ho  do  not  insist  upon  taking  their  en- 
rtainment  with  deadly  seriousness, 
he  scene  is  Munich,  temporarily  sub- 
ituted  for  Vienna,  and  the  characters 
e  of  the  usual  operetta  variety,  pleas- . 
It  companions  for  an  hour  or  two, 
lose  antics  provide  an  excuse  for  at- 
active  song  numbers  and  mild  comedy. 

knowledge  of  German  is  essential 
r  full  comprehension  of  the  jokes,  but 
«  pantomine  is  sufficiently  graphic 
'  make  most  of  them  clear. 
Mady  Smith  slips  out  of  her  select 
warding  school  one  evening  in  order  to 
tend  the  debut  of  Maxim  Merblanc, 
singer  with  whose  phonograph  ree- 
ds she  has  fallen  in  love.  Unknown 
her,  Merblanc,  who  happens  to  be 
T  father  though  she  does  not  know 
is  indisposed,  and  an  unknown  en- 
rtainer,  Johnny  Bolt,  takes  his  place, 
:dy  mistakes  him  for  Merblanc  and; 
nnny  does  not  disillusion  her.  They 
e  one  another  at  once,  but  matters 
■  complicated  by  the  arrival  of  Mady's 
her,    whom    she    has    never  seen, 
nntually  everj'thing  turns  out  right. 
!•  Merblanc.   providentially  endowed 
"h  a  sense  of  humor,  pardons  Johnny 
i  masquerade  and  applauds  his  ef- 
rds  as  a  singer. 

The  best  tunes  in  Mr.  Stoltz's  score 
^  "Du  Hist  Mein  Greta  Garbo,"  "Du 
-t  Mein  Maschotten  Gewesen"  and 
)as  Maerchen  von  Glueck,  and  they 
=  sung  by  Willy  Porst  and  Oskar  Karl- 
1S.5,  two  young  men  who  made  their 
^rk  in  "Zwei  Hertzen."  Mr.  Forst 
-0  officiates  pleasantly  as  Johnny 
U,  proving  himself  once  more  a  like- 
e  romantic  comedian.  Paul  Otto,  as 
=  real  Merblanc,  gives  a  smooth  and 
asing  performance,  and  Fee  Malten 
reasonably  good  in  the  part  of  the 
;  oine.  Ernst  Verebes  is  amusing  in 
"  small  role  of  a  temperamental 
hestra  leader,  and  musician. 
An  item  of  unusual  interest  in  the 
rounding  bill  is  a  three-reel  Brit- 
film.  "The  Unwritten  Law."  It  Is 
^ombre.  realistic  tragedy  acted  in  ad- 
lable  fashion  by  Ion  Swinley  and 


VOCAL  MUSH 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
NBC  has  ruled  against  the  word  "crooner  ' 

in  describing  Its  artists  under  contract.  They 

are  "speclaJists,"— N.  Y.  Sun. 
In  Cumberland  county,  England,  crooning 
defined  as  "usually  used  for  the  whining  noi.'^i 
made  by  a  cow,  also  by  a  drunkard,  or  any 
whining  sound."   There  is  the  Scottish  proverb, 
"A  crooning  cow,  a  crowing  hen  and  a  whistling 
maid  boded  never  luck  to  a  house."    In  this 
country  rude  boys  have  been  known  to  in.sult  a 
sentimental  singer,  a  "beeping"  tenor,  or  a  dis 
penser  of  vocal  gumdrops,  by  shouting,  "Give 
that  calf  more  rope!" 

To  go  back  to  Scotland,  a  crooner  is  the 
name  given  to  a  fish,  the  gray  gurnard— trigla 
gurnardus,  to  use  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Romans  which  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some 
of  our  leading  colleges — because  this  interesting 
fish  makes  a  crooning  noise  after  it  has  beeri 
taken.  One  reads  in  Crockett's  "Bog-myrtle":! 
"Barbara  sat  and  crooned,  having  lost  her  wits.'' 
To  croon  is  to  purr  like  a  cat — "a  sing-song 
made  by  cats  when  pleased."  A  croon  is  also 
defined  as  a  mournful  song,  a  wail,  a  lament. 
In  Ireland  a  woman  croons  when  she  milks  her 
goat.  Learned  etymologists,  deep  thinkers,  as- 
sure us  that  the  word  "croon"  comes  from  the 
Middle  Dutch  "Kronen,"  to  lament,  mourn, 
loudly,  groan. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  any  self-re-' 
Ispecting  singer  should  resent  being  called  a 
crooner,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  crooning  is  ad- 
mired by  susceptible  women  and  callow  youths. 
It  has  been  said  that  native  born  Americans 
are  the  most  sentimental  people  on  earth.  They 
show  this  not  only  by  their  sympathy  with  fe- 
male murderers  in  jail,  their  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  underdog,  especially  when  he  is  yellow, 
but  by  their  love  of  mushy  songs;  songs  of  the 
"m-m-uther"  species;  songs  in  which  a  fair- 
haired  girl  is  sleeping  under  the  willow. 

Stephen  C.  'Foster,  this  country's  greatest 
melodist,  did  not  escape  sentimentalism.  He 
sometimes  wallowed  in  it.  The  Negro  minstrels 
did  not  neglect  this  appeal  to  an  audience,  nor 
did  variety  shows  fail  to  have  a  "sentimental 
ballad  vocalist." 

"  'Twas  the  flower  from  my  angel  mother's 

I  grave" ; 

:  "Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door," 
'  were   legitimate   successors   to   Foster's  "Lily 
j  Dale,"  and  pathetic  ballads  of  other  consump- 
tive maidens  who  died  young. 

Artemus  Ward,  writing  about  his  village 
green  spoke  of  Chalm.erson,  rather  of  a  failure, 
who  played  the  guitar  and  sang  love  songs.  "A 
kinder-hearted  creature  never  lived,  and  they 
say  he  hasn't  yet  got  over  crying  for  his  curly- 
haired  sister  who  died  ever  so  long  ago  ...  He 
came  to  the  party  the  other  evening,  and 
brought  his  guitar.  They  wouldn't  have  him  for 
a  tenor  in  the  opera,  certainly,  for  he  is  shaky ; 
in  his  upper  notes;  but  if  his  simple  melodies i 
didn't  gush  straight  from  the  heart,  why  were' 
my  trained  eyes  wet?  And  although  some  of 
the  girls  giggled,  and  some  of  the  men  seemed 
to  pity  him,  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  poor 
Chalmerson  was  nearer  heaven  than  any  of  us 
all!"  There  you  have  sentimentalism  at  Its 
rankest. 

Or  take  a  concert  audience.  Does  it  not 
palpitate  whenever  a  "sweet  strain"  is  played 
or  sung  "with  great  expression,"  although  the 
music  is  only  so  much  sugar? 


Rosalinde  Fuller.  On  a  dark  TdggF 
night  a  murderer  flees  across  the  moors 
to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  once  loved,  but  who  had 
married  his  rival.  She  agrees  to  hide 
him.  ignorant  of  his  crime,  only  to 
learn  from  his  pursuers  that  it  was 
her  husband  that  the  fugitive  had  slain. 
The  jwlice  go,  the  woman  plays  her 
game  with  the  murderer,  pretending  a 
love  she  had  once  experienced,  inviting 
him  to  stay.  With  the  door  locked  and  , 
the  lamp  blown  out,  she  defies  him  to  . 
do  his  worst,  reviling  him  for  his  deed.  I 
Finally,  as  he  twists  her  arm,  torturing  I 
her  to  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the 
key.  her  groping  fingers  close  upon  a 
knife  and  she  kills  him.  Both  players 
are  graphic  and  persuasive,  Miss  Fuller 
as  the  desperate,  loving  woman  wooing 
destruction  for  revenge;  Mr.  Swinley 
as  the  slow  moving,  slow-thinking  mur- 
derer. Photography  and  direction  are 
keyed  down  rather  than  overempha- 
sized. E.  L.  H. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  devil  had 
the  power  to  tempt  holy  men  of  old  by 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  hermit  or  a 
nun.  It  should  not  surprise  any  one 
that  in  these  days  he  may  enter  the 
church  as  a  wealthy  and  apparently 
godly  curate.  Mr.  Rathbone  as  the 
devil  is  surprising  in  this  he  tempts  to 
serve  God,  who  uses  him  to  work  in  a 
mysterious  way.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  a  cloven  foot;  his  laugh — he 
seldom  smiles — is  not  demoniacal;  he 
is  not  even  sinister;  but  Mr.  Rathbone 
succeeds  in  quietly  giving  the  air  of 
mystery,  whether  he  sits  as  he  proposes 
the  game  of  "tell  the  truth"  or  argues 
with  the  actress  Dorothy  Li.ster  and  the 
novelist  Cosmo  Penny.  In  the  game 
this  cuiate  finds  out  the  one  great 
consuming  desire  of  the  members  of  a 
week  end  party.    He  thus  has  his  cues. 

In  the  prologue,  the  liveliest  portion 
of  the  play,  Magnus  has  brought  Paul 
to  his  rooms.  She  is  artistically  in- 
clined, poor,  living  from  day  to  day, 
drifting.  Magnus  is  a  coUnctor  of 
beautiful  objects,  women  among  them. 
She  has  been  fascinated  by  his  evil 
reputation.  They  fence  for  a  time. 
Overcome  by  the  size  of  a  check  given 
by  Magnus,  she  decides  to  be  his  mis- 
tress. The  dialogue  is  light  and  livply: 
there  is  no  thought  of  a  sale,  of  a 
sensual  bargain. 

The  par  y  is  at  the  counti-y  hou?8  of 
this  Epicurean.  Dorothy  wishes  to  play 
Lady  Macbeth,  has  set  her  heart  on 
the  role.  The  curate  shows  her  how 
she  can  break  her  contract.  Breaking  it 
will  ruin  a  young  dramatist  and  throw 
a  company  out  of  v/ork.  She  hesitates, 
writes  a  letter  of  withdrawal — then 
tears  the  letter  up.  The  scene  is  ad- 
mirably played  by  Miss  Nash,  who  ab- 
stains from  oeing  the  actress  in  private, 
and  is  first  of  all  a  woman  wi  h  a 
sense  of  honor.  Penny  is  a  novelist  who 
has  not  been  very  successful.  The  cur- 
ate hands  him  a  manuscript  novel  by 
Conrad.  Why  should  Penny  not  publish 
it  as  his  own?  Again  a  struggle  played 
manfully  by  Mr.  Blore — who  in  scenes 
where  he  is  only  the  guest,  jovial  and 
provided  with  amusing  lines,  is  wholly 
in  the  vein  of  light  parlor  comedy. 
Then  there  is  Meseiter,  he  clergyman, 
W'ho,  at  first  fallen  into  atheism  though 
preaching,  '.las  come  to  believe  in  a 
cruel,  malignant  God.  He  wishes  power, 
preferment  in  the  church  so  that  he 
can  then  denounce  the  -whole  scheme  of 
Chris';ianity  with  authority  and  pro- 
nounce it  all  balderdash,  humbug.  Will 
the  bishop  name  him  for  the  desired 
place?  The  curate  Invites  his  uncle  the 
bishop  to  hear  Messiter  preaCh.  In  the 
pulpit  Messiter  suddenly  tells  the 
s  airtled  congregation  that  he  has  no 
faith  in  God.  Returning  to  Magnus's 
house,  he  is  hysterical,  defying  God  as 
he  dances  and  shouts,  until  he  is  led 
away  by  his  nost.  This  scene  was  played 
by  Mr.  Loraine  with  an  intensity  of 
realism  that  v/as  tragic.  Equally  admir- 
able was  the  scene  in-  which  his  wife 
comforts  him.  Lo  and  behold.  Messi  er 
will  have  the  appomtment.  if  he  wishes 
It,  for  the  bishop  thinks,  or  rather  the 
curate  brings  him  to  think,  that  a  man 
who  publicly  says  he  has  lost  fai  h  does 
.so  from  his  deep  love  for  God  And 
here  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  or  accept 
Mr  Levy's  reasoning.  Miss  Loftus  gave 
a  delightful  sketch  of  the  clergyman's 
wife,  a  commonplace  woman,  mindful 
and  proud  of  her  duties  as  a  clergy- 
man's w-ife— a  rather  stupid  woman, 
but  as  the  curate  remarks  at  the  end 
the  one  truthful  unselfish  member  of 
the  company. 

But  Paul,  whose  real  name  was  Elsie? 
She  too  is  tempted.    The  curate  makes 

^.P^^'  '■ound  game  she 

had  said  she  wished  love,  rather  a  blow 
to  Magnus;  but  he  has  said  he  wislied 
to  be  comfortable,  as  comfortable  as  a 
pig.  He  had  offered  marriage  He  had 
lost  a  fat  legacy  from  a  Victorian  aunt 
He  had  made  a  handsome  settlement 
Paul  was  ready  to  leave  him  and  fol- 
low the  curate.  When  he  tells  her  he 
never  loved  her:  he  was  putting  her 
and  Magnus  to  the  test,  she  flies  into  a 
rage  with  him  and  with  Magnus.  The 
curate  finally  leaves.  He  says  he  has 
work  to  do  elsewhere.  The  parts  of 
Magnus  and  Paul  were  finely  played  by 
Mr.  Byron  ,and  Miss  Wvnyard.  If  the 
charax-ter  and  actions  of  Paul  are  not 
wholly  understandable,  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  dramatist.  And  it  must  here  be 
said  that  Mr.  Levy's  logic  as  shown  in 
the  temptations  and  the  resistances  is 
not  so  convincing  as  his  wit.  There 


'  iil.s  abbul  the  |)l:iv  and  Mi 

1   ■  lhat    descivc  aMentimi 

1  U(  r.  lii,  .si  ttings  were  liand.Mimc;  the 
larKc  aiKlli-iiic  waj.  all  attention,  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  unasiial  nature  of 
the  play  and  t^e  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance. 
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Mr.  Coward  Is  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating factors  of  the  present  stage,  both 
abroad,  which  is  his  home,  or  in  this 
country,  which  he  seems  to  fancy.  H" 
has  a  precocious  wit,  a  humorous  sense 
which  is  apt  to  be  less  subtle  and  more 
brazen   than  one  might  expect  from 
such  a  well-bred  play\vriBht.    And  he 
has  a  pleasing  knack  of  making  his 
characters  utter  such  lunatic  remarks 
and  of  making  th  m  do  such  Imbecile  I 
things  that  ,no  matter  how  lunatic  or  i 
imbecile,  one  laughs;  which  is  precisely  ' 
what  Mr.  Coward  wishes  us  to  do.  In 
"Hay  Fever,"  w^hich  brought  Constance 
Collier  and  a  remarkably  fine  ensemble 
of  players  to  Boston  last  evening  In  a 
revival  of  a  success  of  seven  years  since, ' 
he  has  written  one  of  the  best  first 
acts  within  memory,  has  lapsed  a  de- 


gree or  so  in  a  second  act,  and  has  re- 
gained his  stride  just  as  the  third  act 
is  concluded  on  a  very  amusing  and 
consistent  scene.  His  own  countrymen 
have  been  recorded  as  disturbed  because 
as  is  rumored,  he  turns  out  his  daz- 
zlingly  polished  comedies  in  a  flowered 
dressing  gown,  before  breakfast;  they 
have  wondered  what  kind  of  work  he 
could  do  after  breakfast,  when  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind.  In  view  of  his 
versatile  achievements  in  the  theatre 
this  is  a  snippy  and  rather  unfair 
aspersion.  Mr.  Coward,  in  his  way  is 
fully  as  entertaining  as  Mr.  Shaw  in 
bis;  if  either  be  a  little  mad,  it  does 
not  matter  in  the  least. 

The  Bliss  family  of  four  is  a  queer 
family.  David  is  a  romantic  novelist, 
with  a  monocle  and  a  blank  expression. 
Judith,  his  wife,  is  a  former  actress, 
affected,  emotional.  Their  children, 
Simon  and  Sorel.  are  a  pair  of  impu- 
dent, quarrelsome  youngsters,  who, 
caught  in  the  tenements,  would  be 
called  brats.  Each  of  the  four,  without 
warning  his  or  her  relatives,  invites  a 
week-end  guest  to  the  "retreat"  in 
Cookham,  where  Clara.  Judith's  corpu- 
lent stage  dresser,  seems  the  only  sane 
inmate.  Unwelcomed.  rudely  treated, 
the  bewildered  guests  flounder  about  at 
first.  Then  the  eight  paii-  off.  there  are 
preposterous  flirtations,  with  Judith,  al- 
ways the  actress,  ogling  two  of  the  male 
guests  ridiculously.  When  she  finds 
David  embracing  Myra  Arundel,  she 
tragically  gives  him  to  Myra,  who 
doesn't  want  him,  even  as  she  gives 
Sorel  to  Sandy  Tyrell,  who  doesn't  want 
her.  Simon  kisses  the  shy  Jackie  Cory- 
ton  and  promptly  announces  their  en- 
gagement. All  of  this  outlandish  pair- 
ing off  occurs  during  a  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening.  Sunday  morning, 
the  four  guests  breakfast  on  what  they 
can  find,  pick  the  Bliss  family  to  the 
very  bones,  conspire  to  steal  away  to 
London,  and  actually  escape  while  the 
Blisses,  enraptured  over  their  own  af- 
fairs as  usual,  dispute  furiously  about 
a  matter  of  ^Parisian  topography  in 
David's  final  chapter  of  his  new  novel. 
Judith,  as  the  guests  flee,  exclaims, 
'How  rude!" — a  rare  tag  to  a  madcap 
comedy. 

Miss  Collier,  distressed  by  a  left  op- 
tic inflamed  by  a  train  cinder,  proved 
herself  the  admirable  '.rouper  by  play- 
ing through  superbly  a  role  which 
easily  could  be  perverted  to  caricature. 
To  her  fall  many  precious  lines.  A 
novice  in  floriculture,  asters  remind  her 
of  something  opulent.  Of  another  wo- 
man, she  complains  that  she  "uses  her 
sex  as  a  sort  of  shrimping  basket."  Her 
digressions  mto  reel  als  from  her  old 
plays  are  richly  comic.  Thi'oughout  she 
points,  shades  or  illumines  her  lines 
with  unerring  sagacity.  Mr.  Cowley,  in- 
clined to  clown  his  obtuse  novelist,  is 
otherwise  effective.  Mr.  Cooper's  Rich- 
ard Grcatham  and  Miss  Hoyt's  Myia 
Arundel  are  keyed  more  legitimately  to 
he  author's  ludicrous  tune.  Miss  Cliffe 
as  the  autocratic  housekeeper  is  excel 
lent:  and  the  three  juvenile  roles  o 
Simon,  Sorel  and  Jackie  are  capably  in- 
terpreted, with  special  honors  to  Mis.' 
Linley  as  the  effervescent  Sorel.  A  larg 
audience  of  tlie  theatrically-elec 
Ipughed  and  applauded  spontaneous! 
through  the  I'irst  act,  and  politely  there 
after.  Perhaps  to  many,  a  little  of  Mr 
Coward  goes  a  long  way;  and  too  muc 
01  him  becomes  cloying.        W.  E.  G. 
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With   th^i^   revival   of   George  M. 
Cohan's  highly  entertaining  and  very 
human  comedy,    about    a  small-time 
I  song  and  dance  man  and  dedicated  to 
I  the  thesis  that  no  man  or  woman  of 
the  theatre  can  ever  change  or  leave 
1  his  profession,  the    Copley  company 
have  put  on  one  of  their  best  shows 
'of  a  somewhat  uneven  season.    This  is 
1  the  more  creditable  since  the  play  was 
studied  and  put  on  tlje  stage  in  the 
inconsiderable  space  of  five  days.  Tnis 
I  was  announced  by  Mr.  Brian  himself  in 
'  ?.  little  curtain  speech-  in  which  he 
;  thanked  hii;  audience  for  the  thunder- 
'cus  applause  and  the  several  curtain 
'  calls  which  rewarded    his    efforts  in 
i  George  M.  Cohan's  old  part. 
I    To    the    veteran    musical  comedy 
I  favorite,  firmlv  linked  with  memories 
of   "The    Merry    Widow. '    "No,  No, 
I  Nanette. '     "The     Dollar  Princess, 
I  -Floradora;"  and  many  another  hit  of  | 
past  decades,  but  looking  remarkably 
youthful,  fell  the  task  of  portraying 
the  fourth-rate  song  and  dance  man 
from  Wilkes  Barre,  "Happy  Farrell  of 
Carroll  and  Farrell.  Songs,  Dances  and 
Funny   Savings."   as   his  professional 
card  had  it.    Stranded  in  New  York 
and     in     desperation     after  having 
Quixotically  spent  his  last  $112  on  the 
unpaid  boarding  house  bill  of  a  song 
I  and  dance  girl  and  her  mother,  Far- 
I  veil  unsuccessfully  attempts  a  hold-up 
I  with  a  property  revolver.  Fortunately 
his     captor — the     intended  victim— 
1  turned  a  sympathetic  ear  to  his  hard 
I  luck  storj-.  which  happened  to  be  true. 
:  and  introduced  him  to  his  influential 
i  friend.  Charles  Nelson,  the  theatrical 
nianagar.     Having    accomplished  the 
■  somewhat  difficult  task  of  convincing 
the     hardboiled     but  fundamentally 
warmhearted  Charles  of  his  veracity 
he  cucceeded  in  obtaining  the  unhoped- 
for audition  for  himself  and  for  Leola 
Lane — the  voung  lady  whom  he  had 
.secretlv     befriended.      The  audition 
ended  in  a  triumphant  career  for  the 
young  lady;  for  himself,  it  eventually 
>  resulted  in  three  discoveries,  that  he 
'  was  a  ham,  that  he  could  be  extra- 
i  crdinarily  successful  outside  the  theatre 
I  that  in  spite  of  everything  he  niu.st 
return  at  last  to  the   scene  of  his 
I  failure  and  become  again  a  song  and 
!  dance  m.an. 

Mr.  Brian  brought  to  the  part— for 
I  him  a  completely  unfamiliar  type  o* 
role — a  subdued,  convincing  naturalness 
of  manner  largely  tinted  with  the  sen- 
timentality that  is  so  Inseparable  a  psrt 
of  the  trooper's  psychological  make-up 
and  an  unforced,  unemphasized  humor 
that  lent  the  ring  of  authenticity  to  the 
character.  It  may  be  th?t  he  v;as  at 
times  too  doleful,  that  the  part  de- 
manded a  snappier,  more  boasilul  per 
Irayal.  Yet  his  was,  in  its  way,  a 
completely  consistent,  honest,  convinc- 
'  in,'!  piece  of  work. 

Mr.   Compton's  Charles  B.  Nelson, 
too,  WAS  an  excellent  portrayal,  more 

I'authoritative,  less  fretful  than  many  ofl' 
his  impersonations  have  seemed.  The 
I  .iovial  and  .shrewd  Chief  Hannity  of  Mr 
I  isowker.  Mr.  Strudwick's  sympathetic 
'  and  impulsive  Murdoch,  Mr.  Gotten  as 
'  the  racy,  energetic  Tom  Crosby— NeH 
sen's  right-hand  man — were  extremely 
good.  Among  the  ladies,  Miss  Loomia 
accomplished  what  wjis  for  her  an  un-i 
usually  amusing  piece  of  character  actJ 
ing  in  the  part  of  the  boarding-housa 
proprietor;  Miss  Romany  was  an  attract 
tive  Leola  Lane.  i 
There  was  a  very  large  and  highlw 
appreciative  audience  for  the  first! 
night.   _^S.  S.  I 


talk  by  Bailey  "Ross,  who  coHaboratocI 
with  Frederick  Wyer  In  the  photo- 
graphy. 

Taking  it*  audience  back  to  5000  B.0„, 
when  Ireland  first  emerged  from  th«| 
dim  mists  of  history  with  a  culture  su-; 
perior  to  that  of  many  of  the  oldest) 
parts  of  the  world,  the  picture  s»t| 
forth  with  compelling  appeal  the  pic- 
turesque remnants  and  ruins  which 
still  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  Ireland's 
ancient  glory  and  tradition;  unfolded 
the  never-changing  scenes  of  rugged 
coastline  and  beauteous  mountains  aJid 
lakes  that  are  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  Emerald  isle;  and  depicted  as  fin- 
ting  contrast  such  up-ito-date  develop- 
ments as  the  Shannon  river  power  pro- 
ject, 

A  brief  playlet  portraying  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland's  shores  and 
his  conversion  of  her  people  to  Chris- 
tianity 1500  years  ago  was  also  Included 
in  the  picture. 

The  audience  showed  its  keen  pleas 
ure  in  many  of  the  scenes  by  warm  ap- 
plause. That  many  found  memories  of 
old  familiar  scenes  anej  ancient  customs 
and  traditions  sharply  and'  pleasant!/ 
revi^'ed  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  the 
hearty  reception  given  many  of  th« 
views,  notably  those  of  famous  old 
ruins,  local  rustic  scenes  and  glimpsei 
of  some  of  the  principal  cities.   


u  S  I 


"Th  OVEKA.  HOUSE 

tne  new  Moon 


Sent.   1  a.   1928.  with  a  ra-t 


New  York. 
iVhi.oh  Hu-lnde<I 


«;i  'li    ;  With  a  ra^ 

Hnl"fi;i<.,"" Evelvn  Herbert  und  Uobi  r. 
l>v  ™»  nXT'T'  Boston  Opera  H  iU 

liTlle      ^"'""''ai's.  with  the  lollowi.ie  ,  :,'t 

M.  .BeaunoiV. PreVene''l.e,' " 
'  aolain  Duval. . .  .  ..  ..  ...  ' '        lo  „,  ri^^  , 

M  "Tonolfe','?^'"' •  •  •  ■  ■  John'  Gold"  « h 

Marianne  Biiniioi;.'.' Ch.?rlmte"r  ,uZ"- 
PrZvfATot  ^r""'  -  ■  ■  •  .  Walt';  jn  ',7. 
K  n'ver  riri  '  Tavern  Georire  .Spolvin 

•■V  nancer.   Uirlpz 


Admiral  Dejean.  Trt  m-.n^r  nT^V 


L  i 


ni!h'/ .^"'^fu^^^"'  made 
last  night  in  the  .season  of  popular- 
priced  operetta  revivals  planned  by 
"The  Bostonians,"  the  largely  local 
company  at  present  in  occupation  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  The  extremely 
large  audience  that  thronged  the  thea- 
tre enjoyed  to  the  full  a  production  of 
Hammersteln,  Schwab  and  Mandel's 
romantic  and  swashbuckling  piece,  and 

—  of  Romt»erg's  supremely    tuneful  and 

MARY  WOLFTWAN  liltful  score  that  need    scarcely  fear 

A  1    -  otfcnri/./!  a  f?r<it  re- cotnparisons.  Lavishly  staged  and  cos- 

A  large  audience  attended  »  ""t jre  ^^^^^  with  principals  who  ranged  from 
cltal  given  last  evening  at  Jordan  adequate  to  excellent,  with  a  chonis 
by  Mary  Wolfman,  soprano.  With  Carltnat  sang  lustily  and  went  through  its 
Lamson  as  accompanist  she  sang  the  motions  with  spirit  and  whose  feminine 
i^amson  as  j^k.^  .  ct-rPortion  was  charmmgly    young  and 

following  program:  Salvator  Rosa,  Star^^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  dancers— both 
vicino;  Falconlere,  No  piu  d'amore:^^!^  a,nd  ensemble — of  most  acceptable 
Scarlatti  Rugiadose,  odorose;  Mozart,  grace,  and  with  an  orchestra  sufficient 
_  ,  1  '•  ir._»«i.,f  A  tJactr^rai-  Srhu-to  the  occaslon.  "The  New  Moon"  rose 
Deh  vieni:  Veracmi,  A  Pastoral.  ^^"^  brightly  and  should  not  set  before 
bert,  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  Slngen.  Nacht^j^^^^pp^.^^^^ 

imd  Traeume,  Lachen  und  weinen.  Dei    Tj^g  piay— a  shade  more  meaty  than 
iMusensohn'    RavU  Kaddish  (Hebrew). the  average  operetta  libretto— is  well 
It      \-  /xj«hv»«,i  •    Hue     L'Aneenough  known  by  now  to  need  no  con- 
Shlr  Haroch  (Hcbiew).    Hue,       ^ne^^.^^s.^^^  exposition.  Pull  of  romantic 

'  blanc;  Debussy,  Green,  Chevaux  «e possibilities,  the  tale— all  about  the  bold 
bols-  Gounod,  Jewel  Song  (fromyoung  aristocrat  of  the  late  1700's,  who, 
i  "Faust")-  Hughes,  Parodies  on  Nurseri  having  offended  his  King  fUes  from 
I  Faust  ) ,  "US"^*'  T;  «1„  niHHiP  Did  Prance,  enters  the  service  of  a  Louisiana 
I  Rhymes— Curly  Locks,  Hey,  Diddle,  UIQ  j^Qbleman  as  a  bond-servant,  falls  in 
die;  Rlmsky-Korsakofl.  The  Nightlngali  jg^.g  ^,m;j  j^jg  daughter,  falls  in  with 
land  the  Rose;  Rachmaninoff,  Floods  o|  revolutionaries,  is  captured  but  rescued 

Spring.  -      ,   -   T-^,,,.,  «^i^r,. 

Miss  Wolfman  showed  good  sense  in 


selecting  songs  that,  for  the  most  part, 
were  both  beautiful  and  unhackneyed 


bv  pirates,  founds  a  West  Indian  colony 
and  at  length  weds  his  beloyed--is  not 
necessarily  the  more  plausible  for  hay- 
ing been,  as  we  are  told,  drawn  from 

  -  the  autobiography  of  a  French  noble- 

but  which  also  were  well  suited  to  the|  jj^^^j^  the  time;  these  18th  century 
special  qualities  and  limitations  of  her 


voice — a  consideration  which  many 
singers  neglect.  Hers  is  a  very  light  so- 
prano voice— lighter  than  Mr.  Lamson 
evidently  thought  it,  for  his  accom 
paniments  were  often  too  loud.  Its 
quality  is  often  charming,  though  it  is 


William  Haines  makes  his  first  en- 
trance on  roller  skates,  and  he  makes 
his  exit  handcuffed  to  a  battered  old 
Jall-lJlrd;    but  between  entrance  and 
exit  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  one  of 
the  best  of  a  series  of  regenerate  per- 
fonnances    since    he    renounced  the 
school  of  custard  pie  and  slapstick  and 
went  in  for  restrained  realism  in  the 
modem  way.  He  has  the  role  of  a  con-  i 
tlnulty  writer  in  a  national  broadcast- 
ing station.   As  Bill  Grimes,  he  Is  mar- 
ried to  a  catty  creature  who  refuses  to  I 
divorce  him  until  he  can  give  herl 
alimony  of  $100  a  week.    This  being! 
obviously  impossible.  Bill  continues  hisi 
love  affair  with  Laura  O'Neal,  one  of] 
three  sisters  who  have  come  out  of  the' 
country  to  make  New  Vork  support 
them.   Laura  Is  steady,  loyal  and 'clean, 
which  cannot  truthfully  be  said  for' 
Sally  and  Honey,  her  younger  sisters. 
They  prefer  the  primrose  path. 

After  a  stormy  quarrel  Bill  quits  his 
wife.  Also  he  loses  his  job.  And  to 
cap  his  woes,  Laura  has  dismissed  him,' 
for  their  mutual  good.  When,  months, 
later;  his  wife  traps  him  in  his  cheap 
hotel  room  and  demands  money  he 
can't  supply,  he  pushes  her  awai 
roughly.  She  falls  against  the  heav/ 
glass  top  of  a  bureau,  and  Is  killed.  BUI 
seeks  out  Laura,  ^.ho  flees  with  him  in 
a  stolen  automobile  to  Miami,  Florida.' 
How  they  are  caught  by  the  unscrupu-' 
lous  machinations  of  a  tabloid  editor, 
aided  by  Bill's  former  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, makes  the  rousing  climax  to  a 
steadily  exciting  and  rapidly  paced  pic- 
ture. Bill's  departure  for  a  humanely 
brief  prison  sojourn,  with  promisfe  of 
.happiness  with  Laura  at  its  termina- 
clon,  comes  as  inevitable  anti-climax. 

This  synopsis  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
jicture  as  a  whole.  It  is  noteworthy 
hlefly  for  its  novel  treatment.  Director' 

Beaumont  has  arranged  his  sceneOEKei 
a  series  of  black-outs,  lapping  shot  on 
shot  as  one  would  tear  off  a  calendar 
month.    Thus  no  precious  second  of 
■:  time  is  lost,  continuity  is  preserved  and 
•'I  performance  is  amazingly  fluent.  Sec- 
londly,  the  story  itself  admits  of  abun- 
-dant  action,  of  credible  atmosphere.  As 
good-natured  satire  directed  at  phases 
;  of  radio  broadcasting  behind  the  scenes 
!"Are  You  Listening"  is  rich  in  humor, 
ilts  implication  of  shady  trickery  by  an 
'alert    tabloid    editor,    the  despicable 
means  he  would  employ  to  gain  pub- 
Uclty  for  his  sheet,  is  more  viciously 
pointed;  as  if  Mr.  McEvoy  had  a  little 
grudge  to  satisfy.    At  any  rate,  it  is 
plausible  and  it  Is  mightily  effective 
melodrama. 

Mr  Haines,  Miss  Evans,  Mr.  Miljan 
and  Miss  Marsh  are  the  outstanding 


eurs.  But  who  cares?  ^-   

given  the  matter  for  a  charming  cos 
tnme  niece  gay  with  the  charming  at- 
UrT  of  dar^cfrs  in  Louisiana  ballrooms 
of  sailors  and  pirates,  of^nmmzJ>nt 
dubious  ladies  of  a  low  cabaret  a  pi^^^^ 


less  rounded  and  mellow  than  it  might  """j^       j^^g  and  heroic  passions  and 
be  and  more  than  a  hint  of  force  some-          surmounted.  . 
times  vitiates  its  bursts    of  .b""iance  P^^'^^^  ^  ^t's  Robert  Mission,  in  the 
and  its  excursions  into  the  heights  De-     J;'^^  of  Michael  Bartlett,  was  pleas- 
spite  these  and  other  technical  flaws,!?  ^         ,^     .  ^  of  person,  no, 


Colored  Motion  Picture  Shown 
At  Symphony  Hall 


By  EDWARD  DRUAN 

"Ireland's  Rough-hewn  Destiny,"  a 
motion  picture  -vividly  portraying  Ire- 
land's enchanting  scenic  beauties  and 

,  rich  traditional  lore,  and  recording  a« 
well  her  striking  industrial  growth  dur- 
ing recent  years,  was  shown  at  Sym- 
phony hall  last  night  before  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

i  The  picture,  shown  chiefly  In  color* 
and  with  Interspersed  musical  settings, 
was  accompanied   by  an  explanatory 


her  scale  is  not  noticeably  uneven. 

She  sang  her  songs,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  a  graceful,  spirited,  well- 
I  poiesd  manner  surprising  in  so  young  a 
singer.  Scarlatti's  "Rugiadose.  odorose  ' 
^perhaps  better  known  as  "Le  Violette") 
was  done  with  appropriate  lightness  of 
touch,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  she  used 
Floridia's  perverse  arrangement.  Moz- 
art's "Deh  vieni.  non  tardar"  (from  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro")  was  taken  at  too  fast 
a  pace  to  the  destruction  of  its  idyllic 
mood,  though  not  of  its  charm.  Vera- 
cini  s  song  was  given  a  sparkling  light- 
ness. But  here  and  there  some  of  the 
traditional  Italian  mannerisms  were  in 
evidence. 

Among  the  German  songs,  all  from 
Schubert,  the  exquisite  "Lachen  und 
Weinen,"  sung  with  most  appealing 
grace  and  the  right  touch  of  light  sen- 
timent, was  the  most  satisfactorilv  man- 
aged. The  gentle,  flowing  rhythm  of 
"Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen"  was  inter- 
rupted by  obtrusive  breathing,  while 
her  voice  is  not  yet  capable  of  the 
breadth  and  warmth  demanded  by 
"Nacht  und  Traeume."  Ravel's  tactful 
arrangement  of  the  traditional  Hebrew 
"Kaddisch."  or  mourner's  prayer,  with 
the  oriental  inflections  of  its  beautiful 
melody,  was  sung  with  expressive  sin- 
cerity. 

Her  French  group  enabled  Miss  Wolf- 
man to  show  both  a  promising  subtlety 
in  the  interpretation  of  such  songs  as 
Debussy's  "Green"  and  a  light  and 
sparkling  agility  combined  with  a  sense 
of  the  lyric-opera  style  In  that  famous 
war-horse,  the  Jewel  song  from  "Faust." 

Herbert  Hughes's  amusing  "Parodies 
on  Nursery  Rhymes"  set  some  of  these 
well-known  classics  of  our  childhood  to 
tunes  reminiscent  now  of  the  gushing 
coloratura  waltz  songs  of  19th-century 
drawing  rooms,  now  of  the  styles  of  old 
and  respectable  composers,  with  bril- 
liantly decorative  and  occasionally  sa- 
tirical accompaniments.  Miss  Wolfman 
sang  two  of  them  excellently.  Her  enun- 
ciation was  generally  exemplary. 

A  large  audience  gave  her  much  ap- 
plause and  received  some  encores. 

S.  S. 


than'"S'%eTaciouiTaSnt-  1  ^fa^ye^^  pei^ia"ps"bec'a-use'they^carry  the 
rather  than  dully  veracioi^    a^^  ^^^^    P^y^^^  ^      y  be- 

cause they  carry  that  burden  bravely. 
Nor  are  the  others  too  far  behind.  In 
•brief  "Are  You  Listening"  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  certamly  one 
of  the  liveliest  picture-plays  of  the . 
I  season.    ' 

'  METROPOLITAN 
"Alias  the  Doctor" 

A    screen    drama    adapjed .  by  JHouston 

^^^:/;^r•Br;iner^;:"::::•iAH:«le^I^  V<m... 

Stephan  Brenner   ^A^nenne  Don 

^'ina   ;  i  i  t !  1 1 ". ! .  .Oscar  Ai>t  1 

§^!'*&ierg^^rdi: "  ^  •  ^ ^ J"^^ an'^  aa-  't 

^^K^^\v.v;;;;;;.v.Geog^Kosen;^^ 
^^Sr^™;-;---.^^,!^;::- 

The  Deacon   V.^^Ha^old  Waldrid.; 

Fr'Ulz  .  .  .  •  Robert  Farla:, 


Ing  but  not  imposing  of  person,  nor 
was  his  voice— though  of  very  pleasant 
texture— of  heroic  mold;  yet  he  played 
his  part  with  style  and  conviction  and 
sane  gracefully.    His  Marianne  (Miss 

Larling)  appropr^^^i^  .^'^""C^'y^fl^. 
and  hot-tempered,  endowed  with  com- 
pensating charm  and  an  excellent  yoice^ 
was  also  highly  satisfactory  to  her  au- 
dience A  strenuous  and  somewhat 
epUeptic  vein  of  humor  was  finished 
by  Henry  K.  Morton  as  Alexander,  Mis- 
sion's faithful  lackey.  A  more  subtly 
satirical  comic  relief  was  that  of  the 
imlucky  suitor  Capt.  Df^/^  " ,  Another  in  the  string  of  medical  melo- 
r'^oVthrhi^gtlS^of'^eK^^  is  "Alias  the  Doctor,"  which ; 

comedy  Louise  Brown's  charming  im-lUj^^  Richard  Barthelraess  donnmg 
personation  of  the  role  of  Julie  and  her  ^  performing  one  of 

ripiii^htfullv  accomplished  dancing  were '  surgicai  ruD»     „no^  his  nearest  and 


l^eUghtfuTl^^^  --???^^^^^iThTn'u;^fr!  ?holroVr7trons""upo*n'hU  ne^t  and 
keenly  enjoyed,  w-lnle  a"  on?  the  numer    ^-lo      pe^^       ^  ^^^^^  ^If^^^^l 
ous  other  .excellent  pieces  o.   acting  ^^^^^^  physicians.    If  tJie  pic- 

were  the  sinister  Vicomte  Ribaud   tne  v  ^  ^  particularly  note- 

King's  spy-of  John  Goldsworthy  a^^^^  ^  impression,  it  must  be  laid  to  the 
the  man-eating  Clotil^de  of  ZeBa  Russell  wort  ^     P  j^.^  ^^^at  the  subject  matter 

The  many  charming  musical  num  i  ^^^^  j  ^ 

bers  that  Place  "The  New,Moon   upon  has^been^o  e 

a    pinnacle— 'One    ^i^,       vvanvu»  ^^.^  ^^^inves,   by  some 

You."  "Lover  Come  Back  t«  Me^  ana  ^  process,   to   malntam  his 

I  many  another-renewed  their  spell  ir    ^iracu^^^  ^y^^^^  plausible  as  a  young 

i  resistatbly.  enthusiastic —S  S.  medical  student.    It  Is  a  pleasure  to 

The  auidence  was  enthusiastic,   s.  =>•  jgj^^       ^gj^j.       t^e  screen  who  takes 
.-•.->'  -       his  work  with  such  earnestness  and  sees 

^  ,^  jj.  productions  shaU  be  weU, 

  not  cheaply  made, .  and  that  his  own 

  ■  —  acting  shall  cleave  to  the  high  stanaard 

le  has  always  set  himself. 

Karl  Brenner,  while  still  a  medical 
student  and  w  ithout  a  license,  comes  to 
the  aid  of  his  cle\'er,  dissipated  foster 
brother,  Stephan,  and  when  the  latter 
performs  an  operation  on  a  girl  who 
dies  as  the  result,  Karl  takes  the  blame 
and  goes  to  prison  in  Stophan's  stead. 
Released  three  years  later,  he  comes 
home  to  find  that  Stephan  has  died  on 
account  of  dissipation.  A  child.  Injured 
in  an  accident,  is  brought  to  the  Bren- 
ner house  and  Karl  operate  to  save  its 
life.  His  foster  mother  urges  him  to 
assume  Steph.\n's  identity  and  return 
to  'Vienna  to  practice  surgery.  He 


LOEWS  STATE 
'Are  You  Listening?" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Dwisrht  Taylor 
f,.nm  ihB  storv  of  the  same  name  oy  J.  r. 

'ollowing  cast;  . 

luni  Orimes   'William  Hames 

T    ,r?  0%eai  ■  ■        ;  •  •  -  Madtre  Evans 

r.'v^Si     ■■" ..     Anita  Pa«e 
'^JvZ  Crimes .Karzen  Morley 
.Neil  Hamilton 

t''a.vtoii    Wallace  Foid  , 

Larry  •••    ^„„,  Her'sholt 

George  Wa«ner    Joan  M^rsl. 

 •.'.■.■.•  John  Millan 

Russell   Murr.iv  Kinnell  I 

Si-rr  Peters  " : :  1 1 1 1 1 1 ! :  •.  •.  ^  ^  '.    Ethel  Grifles 


'  By  FHILIl 

"Hie  21st  oncert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
^iit  phony    orchestra.    Dr.  Koussevitzky, 
upon  conductor,  given  In  Symphony  hah  yes- 
inter-  afternoon,  was  in  commetnora- 
infomis  the  hospital  authorl-          ®l,u""y*'"'®  I'lrthday.  March  31. 
Karl-s  Identity,  but  no  sooner/^^^.   The  concert  began  with  his  first 
has  she  done  so  than  she  has  a  stroke, '^^'"P^P^y  .^1759),  practically  a  string 
nelessltating  an  immediate  operaUon.  <l"artet  with  the  addition  of  two  oboes 

-  and  two  horns,  which  axe  used  chiefly  in 

fo    reinforcement  here  and  there,  and 


hope  ot 
..>ter  and 
famous  ai! 
fear  of  detect  , 
decides  to  re.";  • 
Brenner,  regretting 


li|tenlng  to  Karl's  desperate  pleas,  the 
*i|lhorities  allow  him  to  perform  the 
operation,  which  turns  out  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  permit  him  to  return  to 
hl|  beloved  farm. 

Mr.  Barthelmess  glvea  an  (ible.  inter- 
Mtng  performance  and  is  not  to  blame 
OT  the  slightly  synthetic  atmosphere 
tljw  hovers  over  the  story.  Norman 
ter  handles  the  role  of  the  scape- 
e  Stpphan  as  well  as  the  part  per- 
.  and  John  St.  Polls  Is  satisfying 
the  part  of  a  middle-aged  surgeon, 
rian  Marsh,  stlU  as  pretty  as  ever, 
itlnues  to  be  Immature  in  technique 
Ud  unimportant,  save  In  a  decorative 
manner.  Lucille  La  Verne  is  rather  too 
•olemnly  emotional  as  Mother  Brenner. 

On  the  stage  the  famous  Polish 
actress.  Pola  Negri.  Is  making  her  first 
personal  appearances  in  Boston.  She 
sings  a  song  from  her  recent  talking 
film,  a  number  that  is  well  suited  to 
her  low-pitched,  throaty  but  pleasing 
voice,  and  carries  on  an  emotional  dia- 
logue with  a  man  which  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  about  a  dead  but  not  quite 
buried  love  affair.  Miss  Negri's  singing 
voice  carried  much  feetter  than  her  con- 
versational tones,  and  she  put  enough 
feeling  Into  the  music  to  warrant  more 
of  it.  for  the  lines  given  her  sound 
rather  banal,  she  received  an  enthusi- 
actic  welcome  from  the  audience. 

E.  L.  H. 


are  silent  in  the  andante.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  symphony  known  as  the 
"Surprise,"  his  94th  and  one  of  the 
Salomon  series  composed  for  London. 
Mr.  Piatigorsky  played  the  concerto  in 
D  major  for  violoncello.  The  concert 
ended  with  Haydn's  last  symphony. 
No.  104  (1795),  one  of  the  second  series 
of  the  Salomon  concerts. 

It  was  meet  and  proper  that  the  first 
an ;  last  symphonies  of  Haydn  should 
be  performed  on  this  occasion  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Piati- 
gorsky. Pour  works  by  Haydn  andj 
three  of  them  in  D  major?    Only  thel 


RACIAL  rt^  ART 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Jacob  Ep.stpin  has  again  excited  disapproval 
iind  remonstrance,  this  time  by  his  illustrations 
to  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  visitors  to 
his  exhibition  in  London  were  .shocked  at  find-( 

the  n'cn  and  women  no  longer  clad  in  gor 
g.'oiis  Venetian  or  Florentine  costume;  Solom^^ni 
as  a  black-bearded  Assyrian  monarch;  all  Sem-I 
ite.s,  not  Arlani.   Nor  is  Solomon's  beloved,  the 
Sulamite.  a  woman  of  ihe  accepted  type  of 
beauty.  But  she  had  no  illusions  about  herself: 
I  am  black,  but  comely, 
(O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem) 
As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
As  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 
Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am  black. 
Because  the  Sun  hath  looked  upon  me. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Shopworn" 

A  K;re*ii  drama  bawd  on  the  >lory  by 
)  ^,rah  ^    Mason,  with  dialogue  by  Jo  Swer- 
,    n<  and  Rpb«rt  Riskin:  directed  by  Nicholas 
I  i.-):ide  and  presented  by  Columbia  Pictures 
'    -[oration  with  the  loUowin?  cast: 

•  V  Lane  .  .   Bar"bara  Stanwyck 

Id  Uvinf»ton....s  Regis  Toomev 

,  ZaSu  Pitts 

'  T   •  ■  ■  ■  •.  Luoien  Littlefield 

-   Livinrstoa  Clara  Blandick 

„  v   •  Robert  Atden 

v,^   ThSDSS* ii--  V  •      Oscar  Apfel 

Thoroe  Maude  Turner  Gordon 

•A;''^„,„  Albert -Comi 

Bierbauer  Edwin  Maxwell 

Mother-love  has  assuredly  been  pre- 
»sented  in  a.  bad  light  in  a  number  of 
recent  films,  but  "Shopworn,"  Barbara 
SUnw>ck's  new  picture  now  showing  at 
•h=  RKO  Keith  Theatre,  has  put  the 
■  ^nmg  touches  on  it  as  a  subject  for 
There  is  a  mother  in  the  story, 
io  sel.'ish,  so  abominable,  so  absurd  in. 
ler  fanatical  determination  to  keep  her 
wn  aw  ay  from  the  woman  he  loves  that 
ihe  passes  all  bounds  of  credibUity  and 
:ecomes  a  figure  for  ridicule.   It  Is  un- 
fortunate, also,  that  the  rest  of  the 
Jlcture  is  pretty  well  on  a  par  with  this 
character.    The  situations  are  old.  the 
protagonists  have  nothing  to  do  that 
las  not  been  done  a  hundred  times  be- 
lore.  and  the  climaxes— even  to  the  last 
letail  of  hysterical  invective— can  be 
foreseen  reels   In  advance.  Barbara 
Stan^-yck  is  too  good  an  actress  to 
waste  her  time  playing  a  wronged  girl 
who  sets  out  to  make  the  world  pay 
for  tlie  blighting  of  her  first  love  aCair 
David  Livingston,  while  still  a  medical 
student,  falls  in  love  with  Kitty  Lane 
waitress  in  a  campus  restaurant.  His 
mother,  anxious  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage, goes  so  far  as  to  have  Kitty  sent 
to  an  institution  for  wayward  girls  tell- 
ing David  that  she  accepted  money  to 


.  -    ,      And  in  the  margin  opposite  this  passage  Is 
St'^tork''~h\"r'ep^^^^^^^^^^  this  commentary  in  the  King  James  ver- 

evitable  monotony.    And  after  all,  in  ^ion:    "She  confesseth  her  deformity, 
spite  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of      Epstein  is  not  the  first  to  excite  the  rage  of 
Haydn's  name  on  the  orchestra's  pro-j  the  Philistines  with  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
grams,  how  little  are  we  acquainted  r   ,j        t;.  *v-„i.. 

with  his  instrumental  compositions!'  physical  appearance  of  Adam,  Eve,  their 
There  are  symphonies  practically  un-  ,  descendants.  No  doubt  there  was  an  outcry 
familiar:  some  among  his  later  ones  against  Rembrandt,  who  dared  to  paint  Abra- 
^o,^.'^lrtiuV™Uch  InowedVto  ham  a  Jew.  as  years  later  there  was  against 
hear  "The  Bear"  for  the  first  time  in  Munkacsy's  Christ  Before  Pilate.  A  London 
Boston;  "The  Clock"  and  two  other  critic  finds  that  Epstein's  Sulamite  has  a  Mon- 
symphonies  had  only  one  performance;  countenance  this  woman 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  delighted  the  audience  °^  countenance,  in^  woman 

by  acquainting  It  with  the  symphony  That  looketh  forth  as  the  morning 
"with  the  horn  call,"  but  there  are 
dlvertimenti  by  Haydn  that  are  well 
worthy  of  performance  and  would  dis- 
play the  ability  and  taste  of  the  solo 
players.  (In  like  manner  Mozart's  les- 
ser works  for  a  small  orchestra  are 
neglected  by  conductors  in  this  coim- 
try.) 

Haydn's  first  symphony  played  with 
a  reduced  number  of  strings  gave 
opportunity  for  the  exquisite  euphony 
and  technic,  elasticity  of  this  section 


Fair  as  the  moon, 
Clear  as  the  sun. 

And  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners, 
But  men  have  fought  and  died  for  Mongolian 
women,  and  is  it  any  more  absurd  to  represent 
Solomon's  adored  one  as  a  Mongolian  than  to 
bedeck  her  as  a  proud,  voluptuous  Venetian 
courtesan  or  as  a  sensuous  woman  of  the  Ros 
setti  type?  Solomon  was  a  collector  of  women 
As  regards  the  contents,  one  recognized from  many  lands.  William  Blake  saw  the 
ThVSnS5;SoSies''chotn^  daughters  of  Job  as  healthy,  fair,  well-rounded 

well  known — were  known  to  our  maiden  English  maidens;  nor  was  Job  to  him^  an  unmis 
aunts  in  the  60s  by  four-hand  arrange-  takable  Hebrew. 

jr»!.»'/Jr^ffi'Hi?i^,^r7hP^^^  An  illustrator  takes  his  life-at  least  his 

necessary  to  discuss  them;  yet  it  may   ,       ,  ^  t,. 

be  said  if  Aunt  Lucinda  and  Aunt  good  name— in  his  hand  when  he  comes  to  the 
Vashti  died  long  ago.  the  symphonies!  Bible.  Remember  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
seem  to  have  eternal  youth,  though  an'Q  ,^  j^g^  England  ancestors  kept  the  record  of 
audience  today  does  not  find  the  "sur-  ^.^.^^^  ^^^^^^  maiTiages:    God  shown  as 

CONCERT 

HALE 

Iprise"  of  tiie  loud  chord  in  the  94th 


get  out  of  town.   Six  years  later  David 
IS  a  successful  doctor  and  Kitty  a 
woman  with  a  past  and  a  popular 
actress.   They  meet  again  and  find  that , 
toey  still  love  each  other,  but  stUl  hi 
the  background  hovers  the  implacable  ' 
Mrs.  Livingston.    Learning  that  they! 
plan  to  be  married,  she  pleads  with 
David,  only  to  fmd  out  that  her  In-  ' 
fluence  with  hhn  has  gone.   In  the  end 
S^tJff'tv,^^'*  suddenly  and   unex- ^ 
pectedly,  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  the 
lovers  are  left  to  go  their  way  in  peace 
n,wh  /""^^what  slip-shod  mannM  in 
which  the  production  has  been  nut  to- 

Sf.^^^'fv,*"^!^'!  haste,  and  the 

plot  though  .obvious  enough,  leaves  a 
great  deal  unexplained.  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck plays  Kitty  with  her  custo^?y 
slnceri.y,  domg  particularly  well  in  the 
earUer  sequences  when  she  reprSentl 
the  uneducated  girl,  deeply  in  love  trv 
«l"eate  herself  for  the  sake  o 
David.  Later  on.  as  the  supjx>sld°v 
Tpman,  she  is  less  satUfac- 
tory.  and  she  is  much  too  thin  for  her 
own  good  looks.  Regis  Toomev  tl 
David,  continues  to  Iwk  mlra?3^usiv 
youthful  and  to  act  hi  hjs  own  p&e 
nanner.  Since  his  part'  penult?  Te  il 
»o  longer  continuously  boyish,  but  in 
Mggesting  a  certain  maturity  he  Is  no 
,  «s  attractive  than  usual  The  roil  „? 
Irs.  Livingston  is  an  iiiip^^fble  '^n/ 
d  Clara  Blandlck's  too  intense  art 
.  g  helps  htUe.  ZaSu  Pitts  an d^uript 
.^tt  efield  are  aatisfactor^VhmS 

  E.L.a. 


(overwhelming.  As  one  said  in  the  cot' 
ridor  yesterday,  "We  have  had  too 
Imany  surprises  In  the  contemporary 
works  we  have  heard  this  season  and 
last  to  be  startled  by  Haydn." 

Haydn  wrote  the  violoncello  concerto 
for  his  friend  Anton  Kraft,  the  capable 
solo  violoncellist  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
orchestra.  Would  honest  Anton  have 
recognized  the  work  yesterday?  Sev- 
eral have  tinkered  it.  adapted  it  to  suit 
"modem  taste."  decked  it  with  all  man^ 


a  venerable,  majestic  man  on  a  clo'ud.  whereas 
a  realist  today  if  he  accepted  a  current  idea  of 
creation  would  represent  Deity  by  a  mathemati 
cal  formula;  a  "correct"  representation  of  Noah's 
ark;  pictures  unconsciously  funny.  Open  the 
gift  book,  "Women  of  the  Bible,"  that  had  the 
place  of  honor  on  a  parlor  table  in  the  "best 
toom"  of  a  Nev/  England  house:  not  a  Jewess 
among  them.  Was  not  Gustave  Dore's  "Bible 
regarded  by  many  of  the  orthot'^ox  as  the  gro- 
tesque work  of  a  Frenchman?    Tissot  in  after 


years  was  a  little  more  fortunate.  Fortunately 
ner  of  furbelows  and  frills  to  enhance  for  Epstein  he  has  not  experimented  with  the 
the  glory  of  the  virtuoso.  It  would  i  New  Testament;  yet  it  might  be  interesting  to 
c^Torxl^tlV^'rHTyL'^w^o^^i^Ar;  his  conception  of  Mary  Magdalen-he  cer- 
would  have  wondered  at  Mr.  Piatigor-  tainly  would  not  put  her  in  a  cave  and  give  her 
sky's  performance;  praised  his  tech-  a  skull  as  a  companion— the  woman  of  Samaria, 
nical  proficiency,  admired  the  purity  of  fy„  Ann^t'p  PthI 
hU  tone,  the  brilliance  of  his  bravura,   ^'^'^  Aposi.e  raui. 

- -  -   —     ■  Epstein  remembered  that  many  of  the  Old 

Testament  worthies  were  warlike,,  revengeful, 
treacherous,  cruel;  that  the  women  were 
swarthy,  often  violent  in  love  and  hate.  Was 
it  his  duty  to  idealize  them,  to  Italianize  them, 
to  Anglicize  them?  To  find  beauty  where  there 
was  none  according  to  European  ideas? 


but  might  he  not  have  said  "This  in 
strument,  as  it  is  played,  sounds  to  me 
more  like  a  violin  than  a  violoncello"? 
and  might  he  not  have  exclaimed  now 
and  then:  "How  sweet!  Perhaps  a  little 
too  sweet!" 

The  concert,  which  will  be  repeated 
tonight,  gave  the  audience  marked  en- 
joyment. Conductor  and  orchestra  were 
warmly  appreciated  and  Mr.  Piatigor- 
sky was  recalled  several  times. 

The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town 
next  week.  The  program  for  April  15, 
16  will  be  as  follows:  Mabel  Daniels, 
"Exultate  Deo."  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. Dukelsky.  "Epitaph."  for  so- 
prano solo,  chorus  and  orchestra — the 
orchestral  music  was  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Diaghilev,  and  then  a  poem 
was  fitted  to  it  without  apparent  rela- 
tion to  the  death  (first  time).  Stra- 
vinsky, "Symphonic  de  Psaumes,"  for 
orchestra  with  chorus.  Brahms,  piano 
concerto  No.  1.  D  ipinor  (Myra  Hess, 
pianist),  and  Three  Hungarian  Dances. 
The  chorus  will  be  the  Cecilia,  Arthur 
Fiedler,  conductor. 


BRATTl.E  HALL 
"Foriunato" 

'Fortunato."  a  trattic  larce  in  three  acte.t 
translated  Jrom  the  St>anish  o£  Reratiu  and  ■ 
.tn.Kiitin  Alvarez  Ouintoro  b.v  Helen  and 
Hartley  Granville  Barker:  produced  liy  the 
Gronp  TJj.eatrc  at  Brattle  Kali.  Cambridg-e. 
on  the  eveninys  of  Friday  and  Saturday. 
April  1  and  2.  with  the  following  cast: 

Amaranta   Jane  Kim 

f'onstanza   Elaine  Basii 

>f(iine:i  Sala  Staw  / 

I'le-  Elaine  Basil 

•  on.-iiit;i   Elizabeth  Tracy  . 


lA  nre!,smaker's  A-,i-l;uit,   Klr/,;n3c;th  GimFTr 

iFortunato   I;iu:;css  jVIcreclilli 

Intm  Victorio  Howard  da  Silvii 

Alberto  —  ■°*y"l 

An  old  gentleman  Thurston  Tliienn 

Gorguera   i.,- \-^''^''^ 

A  lame  beggar  NeLson  Truman 

A  blind  man  David  Herman 

As  their  fourth  and  final  production, 
the  Group  Theatre  offered  last  night 
and  the  night  before  at  Brattle  Hall  in 
Cambridge  the  first  local  presentations 
iof  the  Quintero  comedy.  "Fortunato." 
It  was  preceded  by  "S\.'an  Song,"  a 
rather  too  ambitious  curtain-raiser, 
written  by  Anton  Chekov  and  depictmg 
a  once  famous  actor  reliving  the  glories 
of  his  histrionic  past  on  the  stage  of 
a  shabby  country  theatre.  The  little 
piece  is  shawy  and  requires  a  greater 
skill  than  tHe  players  last  night  could 
provide,  if  it  Is  to  be  effective.  With 
the  Qumtero  comedy  they  were  in  bet- 
ter vein,  and  they  won  unforced  en- 
thusiasm from  the  sizable  audience  as- 
sembled to  watch  the  first  perform- 
ance. 

Serafin  and  Joaquin  A.  Quintero  have 
achieved  great  and  deserved  popularity 
in  their  native  land  through  their  ob- 
servant, humorous,  deceptively  ingen- 
uous comedies.  In  this  country  they 
liave  become  knovm  through  the  pres- 
entation of  three  plays:  "A  Hundred 
Years  Old,"  played  by  Otis  Skinner; 
"The  Women  Have  Their  Way"  and 
"The  Ladv  from  Alfaqueque"  wh:cn 
lii 


YTJfk. '  "Fof 

from  nnv  ol  li' 

unprctontiouKly.  . 

an  honf'.st  man.  .1 

evil  day.s,  without  work  and  willi  a 

family  to  support 

Try  as  he  will,  he  cannot  beg.  he 
cannot  steal,  he  ca,nnot  bluff,  yet  lie 
.^pcs  those  around  him  prosper  bv  the 
use  of  underhand  methods.  A  iil:r  i 
rogue,  Don  Victorio,  wins  ch:ir 
his  ready  tears  and  profuse  expr. 
of  undying  gratitude  while  Fortunato 
gets  nothiiiK  but  promises.  Driven  des- 
perate, he  tries  to  steal  from  a  blind 
beggar,  only  to  put  the  money  back  In 
the  cup  when  he  learns  that  the  bcB- 
i!:ar,  too.  has  children  dependent  on 
him.  Finally,  after  walking  miles  to 
answer  an  advertisement,  he  finds  that 
his  job  will  be  to  stand  against  a  tar- 
get while  Amaranta,  the  champion 
woman  .shot,  outlines  him  in  bullets. 

It  Is  a  cruel  little  piece,  once  more 
emphasizing  the  disadvantages  of 
transparent  honesty  when  opposed  to 
ingenious  trickery,  and  its  philosophy  is 
well  expressed  by  the  cynical  line:  "One 
half  the  world  gets  up  in  the  morning 
determined  to  cheat  the  other  half." 
It  is  a  good  play  for  young  actors,  shice 
all  the  parts,  save  one.  are  simply 
written,  easily  defined,  and  not  too 
demanding.  Fortunato  himself  requires 
an  actor  of  sensibility,  resource,  and 
unusual  perception,  who  can  convey 
without  recourse  to  obvious  tricks  the 
man's  inescapable  honesty,  devotion  to 
his  children  and  pitiful  determination 
that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  under- 
take the  job  of  human  target.  Burgess 
Meredith  acquitted  himself  admirably 
filling  out  his  part  with  innumerable 
skillful  little  details  of  gesture  and 
intonation  that  made  the  spectator 
laugh  at  and  pity  the  man  at  the  same 
time. 

For  the  rest,  Jane  Kim  made  a  hand- 
some, Amazonian  Am.aranta.  though 
obviously  too  youthful  for  the  part, 
and  Howard  da  Silva  played  the  con- 
scienceless deceiver,  Don  Victorio, 
rather  broadly,  but  with  sufficient  hu- 
mor to  make  one  inclined  to  forgive 
the  man's  roguery  on  account  of  his 
good  acting.  Sala  Staw  ajid  Elaine 
Basil  were  pictorially  pleasing  in  small 
parts.  The  simple  sets  were  all  that 
the  production  required.        E.  L.  H. 


CIVIC  REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"The  Street  Garden" 

A  children's  play  in  three  acts  presented  I 
by  tlie  Clare  Tree  Major  Children's  Theatre 
(omp.iny,   under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  I 
T  nivpi  sity  Women's  Council.  The  cast  • 

Mary    ,j„„p  While) 

Mrs.  Medlock.  Gretchen  Sherman 

The  Station  Master  John  Barry 

Martha  .,  ■  Norma  NcIsoti 

 Helen    Shea  I 

T>'''k"n  Harrison  Lo.miis 

rtr.  (  r.aven  Wilkins  Terrj- 

Ml',  (  raven  Wendall  Whitten  l 

Ren  Weatbcrstaft  Raymond  Bariett 

Mrs.    Somerby  ,lane  Eckarl 

•-"iin  Npal  Heath 

A  large  audience  of  children  and  ( 
their  grown-up  relatives,  yesterday] 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
watched  with  absorbed  and  delighted  I 
interest  the  play  which  Mrs.  Clare  Tree) 
Major's  company  of  actors  presented,  f 
It  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  four  sue; 
plays  given  this  season  imder  the  au.s-l 
pices  of  the  Boston  University  Women'.sl 
Council.  Another  similar  series  is| 
planned  for  next  season. 

The  play  told  a  pleasant  little  story. I 
Mary,  a   pampered   and   sullen  little^ 
English  girl,  came  from  India  after  the  I 
death  of  her  parents  to  live  with  her| 
moody,  but  kindly  uncle  in  an  old  house 
on  the  'Vorkshire  moors.  Through  thel 
influence  of  a  friendly,  sensible  maid.F 
Martha,  her  brother  Dickon — a  countryl 
lad  enamored  of  the  animals  and  birds| 
and  the  fruitful  earth — and  through  tl 
fresh  beauty  of  an  English  springtitr 
.she  grew  into  a  charming  and  Intel 
gent  little  person.  She  heard  groans 
night  from  a  room  she  was  forbidden 
enter:  s'ne  stole    into  the   room  j/ 
before  dawn  and  discovered  there 
fretful,  bedridden  cousin.  Colin,  ft 
ful  of  becoming  a  hunchback  like 
father. 

—I — Mflrv  Minn  Vii<:  fripnd.shin.  instUlcd 
him  the  desue  to  live,  overcame  his  wi. 
fulness  with  her  own,  convinced  hin.  I 
that  his  fears   were  imfounded.  and 
broughV  him    back    to    health  and 
strength  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  the 
secret  garden.  This  was  the  walled  gar- 
den that  (John's  mother  had  loved,  and 
in  which  she  was  killed  by  the  fall  of 
a  branch.  Ever  sine :  that  day  the  gar-  | 
den  had  been  closed.  The  key  had  been 
buried,  the  gate  was  overgrown  by  ivy  I 
and  concealed  from  sight.  Mary  had  | 
found  the  key  and  discovered  the  hid- 
den gate,  and  thither  the  cliildren —  | 
Mary,   Dickon,  and   now   Colin — went  | 
secretly    to    play.    There    Colin    grew  I 
strong  and  straight,  to  the  amazement  I 
and  joy  of  his  father,  who.  returnins 
after  an  absence  surprised  him  play- 
ing there. 

The    artless   story   was  charmingh 
acted.  June  White  gave  reality  to  tlie 
part  of    Mary,  her    responsiveness    to  |l 
beauty,  her  impulsive  goodness  of  heart 
Norma  Nekon  -s  Martha,  Heel  Heath  ' 
as  Colin.  Harrison  Loomis  as  Dickson. 
Raymond  Barrett  as  Ben  Weatherstc' 
—an  old  gardner,  were  other  outs* 
ing  members  of  a  cast  which  pe' 

delicate  tasjL  with  ur 


Xhe  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  character  of  Paul  Robinson  Is  not  clearly  defined  by  Mr  Levy  in 
his  Dlav  "The  Devil  Passes."  Charming  in  the  proloeue.  eminently  desir- 
able entertainins  by  her  independent  views,  disregard  of  the  worlds  opm- 
S  es^iallv  its  definitions  of  morality,  she  is  a  difterent  woman  m  the 
S  th^  follow.  Was  ,t-  her  love  of  luxury  that  led  her  to  become  the 
S^lstre^  of  Magnus?  She  said  he  attracted  her;  she  had  wished  to  mee^t 
Sm  f^r  tie  i^eard  he  had  a  way  with  women.  After  talkmg  with 
S  in  a  bSlr^m  for  nr  three  hours  she  went  with  him  to  his  rooms_ 
STcertinlv  had  a  right  to  regai'd  her  as  a  daughter  of  the  game.  He  did 
not  ma^fpaSionate  love  to  her;  in  fact  his  proposition,  though  courteous. 

aim  fact  rather  cold-blooded.  ^At  first  she  was  incUned  to  refuse  it;  sne 
wS  leaving  the  room  when  the  book  she  had  taken  dropped  and  a  draft 
<w2r  a  inrep  <!um  fell  out.   That  decided  her. 

-k^prologue  is  to  us.  for  awakening  of  interest,  for  lightness  of  d.a- 
loc-ufL  most  ski  fully  planned  portion  of  the  play.  Here  the  dramatist 
Ss  on  surT  gi^und.  It  was  enough  to  sketch  the  two  characters.  He  *as 
IcrtunateTn  Saving  the  aid  of  Miss  Wynyard  and  Mr.  Byron;  he  was  lebs 
fortunai  ^  painting  portraits  from  his  sketches.  For  one  almost  loses 
[n^lrr^t  in  pS  Robinson  after  she  is  comfortably  a  kept  woman;  and 
Sagnts  i?a  secondary  character  by  the  side  of  the  Rev  Mr.  Messiter,  Cosmo 
penny  and  the  curate  i^ucy.  Paul  is  dwarfed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
commonplace  I^Irs.  Messiter.  ,  ^-  j  ^„„„^o 

Whv  did  Paul  clamor  so  for  a  love  that  should  mock  time  and  space? 
was  i  due  to  the  demoniacal  influence  of  the  curate?  There  is  nothing  to 
lead  UP  to  the  scene  where  they  are  disclosed  in  a  close  embrace.  The  au- 
Snce  nJght  well  say;  -But  this  is  so  sudden!"  Had  not  Magnus  done  every- 
thZ  in  ms  power  to  please  her?  Had  he  not  made  sacrifices  for  her?  One 
maThere  qSesticn  whether  a  man  of  his  type,  a  confirmed  hedonist 
would  not  have  obeyed  his  old  and  prudish  aunt  and  left  Paul,  havmg  made 
her  a  handsome  settlement,  so  that  he  might  receive  the  legacy 

Does  Mr  Levy  play  fair  with  the  audience?  Having  learned  the  great 
desire  oJ  eTch  member  of  the  house  party,  the  curate  tempts  them  accord- 
inl  Z  °heir  desires,  so  that  as  the  dramatist  says  they  may  pay  better  ser- 
"ce^-  God  But  uppose  the  actress  had  broken  her  contract?  Actresses 
have  been  known  to  dVthis.  We  doubt  if  Cosmo  would  have  dared  to  pub- 
Sh  a  manuscrfpt  of  Conrad's  as  his  own,  yet  similar  cases  have  been  known 
m  the^ama  and  in  life,  of  authors  bearing  away  the  palm  for  the  work 

°^  ^^'?or  Messiter,  did  Mr  Levy  himself  know  how  to  dispose  of  him?  All 
the  taL-  about  the  great  propriety  of  giving  him  a  fat  position  in  the  church 
because  he  had  publicly  announced  that  he  had  no  belief  either  in  the 
Chrluan  scheme  or  in  God.  is  to  say  the  least  confusing,  if  not  preposterous. 
Ssurd  Nothing  but  the  personal  authority  of  Mr,  Loraine  and  the  cairn, 
announcement  of  the  incredible  by  Mr.  Rathbone  led  one  to  accept  the 

'""^^how  m  thHurate  inspire  Paul  with  the  frenzy  of  love? .  By  some 
subtil  demoniacal  charm?  Was  he  physically  irresistible?  Or  was  Paul 
tired  of  Magnus,  his  one  wish-for  comfort,  his  self-satisfaction  his  finding 
at  ^  uJere  w^re  good  wines,  food,  books,  pictures,  women  God  ha4  made 
a  very  pleasant  world  for  him.  Whatever  the  reason.  Paul  would  have  de- 
serted Magnus  had  not  the  curate  told  her  he  had  never  loved  her.  As  this 
t-ne  of  devil  said  when  he  left  the  house  and  the  village  because  he  had 
v  oVk  to  do  elsewhere,  he  undoubtedly  thought  she.  would  be  a  nuisance,  m- 
terfering  with  his  little  experiments  in  the  service  of  God. 

But  how  well  this  play  is  a^tednTTTnot  Miss  Wynyard's  fault  if  she 
does  not  explain  the  change  in  Paul  Robinson.  Nor  is  it  Mr.  Byron  s  fault  if 
he  is  not  so  alive  and  witty  in  the  three  acts  as  in  the  prologue.  And  could 
the  devil  himself,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  skill,  explain  this  business  of 
Messiter  and  the  bishop? 

If  you  turn  to  John  Parker's  "Wh^>Twho  in  the  Theatre,"  you  will  find 
that  Chauncey  Olcott,  bom  "at  Buffalo  in  1860,"  made  his  first  appearance 
■as  a  ballad  singer  in  1880." 

Edw.  Le  Roy  Rice  in  "Monarchs  of  Minstrelsy"  says  Olcott  was  born 
in  1857  at  Baltimore;  that  he  was  a  Negro  minstrel  for  at  least  10  years.l 
"On  the  21st  day  of  February,  1876.  Mr.  Olcott.  full  of  hope,  became  a  mem-, 
ter  of  the  Alabama  Serenaders.  a  minstrel  company,  which  closed  at  St. 
Thomas  Canada,  at  the  end  of  the  third  performance.   Had  the  treasurer 
of  the  organization  been  as  good  as  the  show,  they  might  have  still  been 
•ravelling."   Mr.  Rice  names  the  minstrel  companies  with  which  Olcott  was 
associated:  Lew  Benedict's,  Simmon  and  Slocums,  Three  Rankins  (this 
company  closed  at  Columbus,  O.,  "after  a  consecutive  run  of  one  consecutive 
night"),  Hoolev  and  Emerson's,  Haverly's  (in  London  at  the  Drury  Lane  in 
1880-  yet  Parker's  '"WTio's  Who"  says  that  Olcott  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  London  stage  in  1891  in  "Miss  Decima") ;  Billy  Kmerson's,  Carncross's. 
Thatcher,  Primrose  and  West's  (1886).  1 
Was  Olcott  reluctant  to  give  this  information  to  Parker;  or  did  Parkei-j 
think  that  Negro  minstrels  were  not  worthy  to  be  named?    Olcott  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  early  record.    Good  men  and  true  had  been 
biacked  before  him.   Joseph  Jefferson,  as  a  child.  Castle  and  Campbell,  who 
afterwards  sang  in  grand  opera,  Belasco,  Edwin  Booth  (in  an  amateur 
"shpw>  and  others. 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  from  Frank  Ellsworth  Hatch  in  which 
he  points  cut  the  conflict  of  authorities  concerning  Olcott's  birthplace  and 
dat€  of  birth  and  the  lack  of  reference  to  his  minstrel  days  in  Parker's 
"Who's  Who."  Mr.  Hatch  writes  about  this  actor  "who  has  lately  passed 
with  scant  mention  and  most  of  that  inaccurate,  but  who  a  few'  short  years 
ago  was  a  tremendous  favorite  the  country  over.  I  refer  to  Chauncey  Olcott, 
the  last  exponent  of  the  Irish  drama,  the  successor  of  W.  J.  Scanlan,  and 
one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  his  time.  Time  was,  E.nd  not  so  long  ago,  when 
the  name  of  Chauncey  Olcott  would  fill  almost  any  theatre  in  the  land,  par- 
ticularly in  the  one-night  stands,  of  which  ahere  v;ere  hundreds.  Scanlan, 
W.  H.  Powers,  Carroll  Johnson  and  Andrew  Mack  were  among  others  of 
his  contemporaries.  » 

"Of  the  short  biographies  printed  in  the  news  columns  on  the  day  follow- 
his  death,  I  did  not  see  any  mention  of  his  early  career  as  a  minstrel 


baTIaiTsineer,  yet  fheTlrst  time  I  sa^  him  he  was  singing  in  the  first  part 
of  Hiatcher,  Primrose  &  West's  minstrels,  and  the  song  was  When  the 
Robins  Nest  Again,  a  beautiful  baUad  of  the  time,  that  required  a  wide 
range  of  voice.  ...  In  1897  or  8,  the  Lambs  Club  sent  a  minstrel  company 
on  tour  of  the  principal  cities,  and  they  played  to  overflowing  houses  every- 
where they  went.  They  played  a  matinee  at  the  Boston  Theatre  and  that 
evening  in  the  Court  Square  in  Springfield,  and  he  sang  the  same  old 
song  that  I  heard  him  sing  long  years  before— When  the  Robins  Nest  Agam. 

"He  practically  retired  10  years  or  more  ago.  But  he  did  come  back  for  a 
short  tour  with  Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  season  of  1924-5  ^nd  played  Sir  Lucius  in 
'The  Rivals'  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  during  tt:e  week  of  Jan.  12.  192:^ 
and  gave  a  splendid  performance. 

"With  the  death  of  Chauncey  Olcott,  there  pas-ses-  from  the  theatre 
another  type  to  take  its  place  vnth  the  Irish  characters  as  acted  by  Bouci- 
cault.  Joe  Murphy,  Edward  Harrigan,  Pat  Rooney,  Billy  Barry,  and  Hugh 
Fay,  the  Germans  of  Gus  Williams,  George  S.  Knight  and  Weber  &  Fields, 
the  low  -Jewish  characters  of  David  Warfield,  Joe  and  Ben  Welch,  the 
negroes  of  Willis  Sweatnam,  Jim  Mclntyre  and  Tom  Heath  and  the  down 
east  Yankees  of  James  A.  Heme,  Denman  Thompson  and  Richard  Golden. 
The  theatre  was  a  brighter  place  for  their  having  lived." 


A  SINGER  OR  TWO 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  sing  next  Sunday.  AprU  10,  for  th* 
first  time  in  Boston,  Wilhelm  Friedmann  Bach's  "Lasset  uns  ablegen  die 
V/erke."  The  score  was  given  to  Mi.  Stone,  the  conductor,  by  Prof.  George  : 
Weston  of  Harvard  University,  who  obtained  It  in  Germany  last  summer. 
He  had  feared  that  the  plate  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war.  Finding 
it  intact  he  had  copies  printed  for  the  society.  His  interest  is  not  a  casual 
one  for  his  mother,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston,  on  Dec.  24,  1876,  divided  the  soprano 
solos  In  the  "Messiah"  with  Lilian  B.  Norton,  who  then  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Dwight  then  wrote  of  the  future  Madame  Nordica  that  she 
had  a  "pure,  large,  powerful  voice";  that  "her  vocal  culture  seemed  hardly 
.equal  to  her  sympathetic  musical  feeling,  her  dramatic  intensity  and  good 
conception."  Courtenay  Guild  has  been  president  of  the  society  for  17 
iyears,  having  sung  in  Its  chorus  since  1898. 

Was  this  Franz  Josef  Schuerky^hOTe'"Emitte  Spiritum  tuum"  will  be 
sung  next  Sunday  by  the  society,  the  bass  operatic  singer  and  actor  (1817- 
1893),  who  after  engagements  at  Linz,  Prague,  Lemberg,  Vienna  and  other^ 
cities,  sang  for  39  years  at  the  Stuttgart  opera  house? 

Miss  Greta  Milos,  who  will  give  a  song  recital  in  Jordan  hall  next  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  has  arranged  a  pleasing  program  of  the  polyglot  order,  early 
Italian,  modern  French,  German  and  English.  Miss  MUos  is  favorably 
known  by  her  many  appearances  in  New  England. 

Miss  Olive  Nelson,  the  solo  soprano  of  the  Commonwealth  Baptist 
Church  of  Boston,  sang  recently  at  a  concert  of  the  Waltham  Musical  Club. 
Her  program  comprised  "Depuis  le  jour"  from  "Louise"  (with  orchestra)  and 
songs  by  Dvorak,  Tii-indelli,  Campbell-Tipton  and  Ware.  She  was  warmly 
praised  by  press  and  public  for  the  beauty  and  range  of  her  voice,  for  her 
remarkable  control  of  breath  and  otherwise  perfected  technic,  and  also  for 
the  rare  quality  of  her  interpretations.  Augusto  Vaninni  is  the  conducts 
of  the  club's  orchestra. 

An  unusual  entertainment  will  be  given  by  Ljubljana  and  SchubelJ  at 
the  Lee  Auditorium,  Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  140  Clarendon  street,  next  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday  morning.  The  program  for  Friday  wiU  comprise 
(Croatian,  Serbian.  Montenegrian,  Bosnian  and  Slovenian  folk  songs,  also 
"(mgs  by  Moussorgsky,  Paderewski  and  others.  The  program  for  Saturday 
Homing,  arranged  especially  for  children,  will  contain  Slovenian  folk  songs 
md  songs  by  Moussorgsky  and  modern  composers.  Between  the  groups 
:.jubljana  will  play  .piano  nieces  by  Saint-Saens.  Ireland,  Rebikoff  and  Grov- 
lez.  The  folk  songs  will  be  sung  in  the  original  tongues,  hi  appropnate 
costumes,  and  with  explanations  in  English. 

"Schubelj  inherits  his  talent  from  his  mother,  a  noted  singer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  his  capital  for  four  years.  Miss  Ljubljana 
itKjeived  her  musical  education  in  Germany  and  Italy.  She  is  known  In 
Europe  and  here  as  an  authoritative  subject  of  folk-music,  and  a  briUiant 
musician.  By  lending  your  patronge  to  this  Y.  W.  C.  A.  benefit  you  arc 
helping  to  send  girls  to  Camp  Winnecunnet,  and  to  further  international  un- 
derstanding and  good-will  through  the  program  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute." 

Marian  Anderson,  who  will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  hall  on  Monday 
evening,  April  11,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  A  giri  of  12  she  sang  in  the 
junior  choir  of  the  Neighborhood  Church  in  Philadelphia.  The  People's 
Choral  Society  of  that  city  became  interested  in  her  and  gave  her  practical 
assistance.  In  1925  she  entered  tn'e  New  York  Stadium  contest  and  from 
300  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  chosen  to  appear  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  orchestra  at  the  Lewisohn  stadium.  Encouraged  by 
this  success  she  sailed  for  England.  After  a  successful  debut  concert  a- 
Wigmore  hall,  arranged  by  Quilter,  the  composer.  Sir  Henry  Wood  engaged 
her  to  appear  at  one  of  the  "Prom"  concerts  at  Queen's  hall.  She  has  made 
a  number  of  phonograph  records  of  Negro  spirituals  as  well  as  appeared  as 
guest  soloist  during  various  radio  programs.  Last  year  she  made  a  trans- 
continental tour  with  success.  At  the  completion  of  this  tour  m  America. 
Miss  Anderson  was  engaged  to  give  concerts  in  the  leading  cities  of  Germany, 
Aiitt.ria,,  Hungary  Holland,  Scandinavia,_as  well  as  In  London. 
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(S  IS  P   M     Tho- Hiil'bnrd 
lJ?  ;       V?n;:onV"v.'^;HubbiU-.1.    dircHor:  | 
UrVaret   Hubbard,   niaiui-t;   Henry  /.m^- 
Kr.       orsanisl.       Chorus.       CdrisMmi.  ] 
PnpiiiB      filii     Israel.     Morlcy.  i^uool- 


'  MP  Grctchaninotf.  The  Skylark. 
Balti.  Batti  fnon  Uiovanni  J. 
uiuilP  Girouard-Massenct..  Air  from 
uSportindp  "  Peri,  luvocazione  d'  Or£eo. 
SSSk  O^rn  Ye  iMe.  Vidal.  Printen.i.s 
SS5Su.  Grilles.  Lament  ot  Ian  the 
roud,   „    .  -a  -^f  How- 


'•Rir).*.Y— Jordan  hall.  R:15  P-.M 
,     D     HarrnfKlon.    tenor:    Edwin  bilt- 
lilte      aoonipanist.    ,  Baseani.  Pos.ile, 
Mozart.   Dalla  Jiua  pace.  Bes- 


ISff."*-  StSrneUairife?;"  ij*'''"^"'^:?^^^^^^^^ 
iKn.  Trois  Jours  de  ^ '■"''a"'-'<^„„IJ?J'"«|^  • 
'nfpi  QUO  Printemns.  G.  Fauie.  tn 
•riere  "  Holmes.  An  Pays.  Schumann 
"   \Vun.|.-.-hornen    Mon.nt    Ma>:  Wenn 

^erl  er  i  au.s  Ach  Licb.  .ich  muss 
mn  "cheiden-  Bml  ueber  mem  Hajipt 
Viiilipr  Go  Lovely  Rose:  Repper.  Cloud 
5h  [./  (first  time)  Biltolifte.  .  M\nlaU>re. 
Hap  W  I  may  lorgel^  ( Iirst  t'n>e>  :  Lord 
ierners  Theodore,  the  Pnate  Kins.  S. 
IMwnse'nd.  Thp  Clover  Blossome. 
tin^Y— Lee  Auditorium.  140  Clarenaon 
'trpf I  8-3"  P.  M.— Ljubljana  and  Sehu- 
bcU  m  iolk  8ong.  and  dances  Irom  Yuso- 

TURDAY — Jor<lan  hall.   3  P 


.-.llilii;  h:;litnp.'-.s.      Nm  .sliould  "  ' 
mis.  as  the  ncld  Harriet,  with  .i 
.  r  of  propriety,  but  now  and 

clipping  into  an  amazing  personal  ic\e 

latlon,  be  forgotten, 

MAJESTIC 

"Irene" 

"Irene.''  musieal  comed.v  in  two  aetp  and 
Mven  icenes:  hook  by  Jamea  Monteomery. 

1  '>rirs  hy  Josoph  McCarthy,  music  by  Harr 
■  iicy  ;  prouuccd  u(  t.ip  v  aitui  i  .i.it  xlu  aii* 
A  York.  Nov.  IS.  l'.n?i.  with  E.lith  Day  i 
title  role:  and  at   the  Knipire  Theatrf 

]   idoii.  .^pril  7.  lirjii.  nsaiii  with  Miss  Day 

ii  vived  by  Milloii  Abiini  and  his  Civic  Musi 
c  al  Comedy  Company  and  lu  pseiiled  ••  las 
pveninc  at  the  Wilbur  with  the  lollowint 
cast.  , 

Mrs.  Marshall  Jayii''  Wateroiii 

hieaiior  Worth   Florence  Hcrhcr 

Doniilil  Mai  shall  I,ini"s  R  LiiMv 

Cl:irUsi)n  Kilw.iid  Orchiiii 

Robert  Harrison  Housloii  Ricliard- 

Irciie  ODare   H"Ipii  Shii-ni.ii 

h.iwreiKp  Hadley  Jack  Klenilon 

•?)'',"  0'1'are  Lida  Kaiic 

Hi  lcn  Chcslon   ticit  ice  K.t> 

.Jane   Gilmore  Laina  Blair.i 

■I.  I'.  Bowden   ./.unes  .uioii- 

Miuhini-  Lucy  ■.  Boblnc  W.ilsiin 

Mrs.  Cheslon  Hilda  Bruce 

The  old  tunes  are  best,  If  one  may 
credit  an  observation  recently  attributed 


'1  DliLsv  Kplni..!.- 

  .Stanlpv  Harrison 

>nslablft  Graves. Charl"s  Danforlh 
II'  I  \.  1  oiiMahle  Brown  ..  Arlhur  Powell 
l)oip<live-Con5table  .\tkins  .  fharlcs  Chpsler 


M. — Greta 


ilos     soprano-    Glad.vs    Miller,  accom- 
mist"    T)za?t    Giunso  alfln  il.momen'oi 
•  Nozzf  dl  Figaro."    Caccmi.  Ama-f 

lli.     Scarlatti.    Gia   il   s*!'®   i®' t  •  He",f re  I 
J  ai  pleure  en  revc.    Staub.  L  He  re  , 

IPnc.cuse  Koechlin,  |i  tu  'e  ^^"Y 
hiibprt.    Du    bist   die    Buh .  bclisUcit. 

.ieicr's  Nachllied.  Liszt.  Die  Lorelei, 
irau-.  Frei.ijdiiche  Vision.  ZueiKnung- 
,L-„ld.  Lie6csbriefchen.  Old  EncUsh, 
arlv  one  mornine.  Have  you  s^n  but  a 
■hyt"  Lillie  ?rov..  Oh.  dg-^/'c-.^^i' 
le  matter  be  (arr.  by  Bax-St.  LesrerK 
,ovp  me.  Messaee.  Joy.  -o-  w  r  * 
Lrc  Auditorium.  Boston.  Y.  W.  C.  A.. 
40  Clarendon  street.  10:3(>,A.  M.— Liubl; 
1  ai'T  Schuhelj  in  folk  sonBs 
'     -1  YusoBlavia. 


and 


No  play  from  Edgar  Wallace's  copious 
portfolio  more  delignted  London  than 
"The  Ringer,"  which  held  the  boards 
there  for  many  months  on  its  first  pro- 
duction and  was  revived  last  summer 
for  a  considerable  run.  Mr.  Clive  pro- 
duced it  here  for  its  American  premiere 
when  he  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
Copley  Theatre.  Evidently  desiring  to  lO- 
establish  himself  again  in  the  hearts  of 
Boston's  legion  of  mystery-play  fans 
and  having  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  role  of  the  Scotch  doctor-detective, 
he  revived  the  opus  at  the  Wilbur  last 
evening.  But  his  company  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  its  recent 
misadventure  in  "Shanghai  Marriage,"  i]  jdoio 
and  its  performance  was  not  one  to 


woric  i.i  !■!(,.  i;,  , 
I'lld  pi'OfuilIld  pni-j 


h.-'y's  the  ]i.:c,u-r  i 

.  by  \hp  .scii^c  of  i: 
:id  nouiotlc  inner  co;. 
'  -      . .    Tile  di0icult  work      .,  ad- 
Hiuab  y  i)crformert  by  the  excellent  and 
intrepid  artists  who  tackled  It.   S.  S. 

ROSA  PONSELLE  . 

Rosa  Ponselle,  soprano,  returned  to 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
after  a  three-year  absence  from  Boston 
concert  halls.  She  sang  the  following 
program:  Romano  Romanl,  aria  "O 
cimna  Afrcdite"  from  the  opera 
■Pedra  ;  Rosa,  "Star  viclno  al  bell" 
Schubert,    "Der  Erlicoenlg"* 


aris" 


EY  THEATRE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


cniedy  with  sonffs  in  three' 
Brown.    The  casi :        ,    .  S 

 Joseph  Cotten; 

 Amy  Ix)omis, 

 Sidney  fca  I 

 Martin  Siiii.-letiec 

M,t   Helen  Ray 

 Felice  Leeds 

,Shepperd  Strudwick 


■leniic  Roiland.'   ^  -  •  -.M*'^ 

 ,  John  Luca' 

lore 


Lenore  Kn.rl 

Paris  '  wears  well,  the  comedy  beUer 
»n  the 


audience. 

If  the  prolific  Wallace  was  a  masterl 
.  VlTie  populiF^'gllsh  melodrama,  he) 
to  Mr.  Aborn,  a  specialist  in  the  laud-^-as  far  from  being  even  a  journeyman! 
able  vocation  of  perpetuating  worthy' of  the  Broadway  school.  His  first  act 
works  In  the  world  of  operetta  and  moved  last  night  at  a  snails  pace,  was, 
musical  comedy.  Having  spread  the  filled  witli  fatiguing  identifications  anci 
gospel  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  thi'ough  explanations,  and  contained  just  one 
many  eastern  cities  in  the  past  seven  faint  albeit  mysterious,  "kick  at  infj. 
months,  he  has  taken  on  a  second  mis-  curtain.  From  then  on  the  story  devei- 
sion— to  revive  the  liveliest  and  the  oped  more  rapidly  as  the  many  char- 
most  likable  of  the  musical  comedies  ^   

of  10  or  more  years  ago.  Shrewdly  he 
began  last  night  with  "Irene,"  which 
started  life  as  a  light  comedy  called 
"Irene  O'Dare."  but  never  had  a  chance 
until  tha  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  Tierney, 
two  competent  song  writers  In  their 
day,  set  lyrics  and  melodies  to  Mr. 
Montgomery's  naive  narrative.  There- 
after "Irene"  made  money  for  every  one 
concerned,  was  played  and  sung  to  a 
record  run  in  New  York,  and  success- 
fully in  about  every  other  country  under 
the  sun.  Revivals  have  been  numerous. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  they 
should  cease,  for  "Irene,"  unlike  many 
of  the  newer  fashions  in  musical  come- 
dies, has  plot,  a  bit  of  human  charac- 
terization, wholesome  humor,  which 
calmly  ignores  sex  and  prohibition,  and 
a  score  aboujiding  in  tunes  which  have 
travelled  the  world  over  and  still  are 
good  to  hear.    When  12  musical  num 


evoke  either  gasps  or  cheers  from  the;  Wldor,  "Contemplaribh";  Lecocq,  "Cnan 


actei-s'began  to  take  shape.  Eut  those 
of  the  audience  who  came  expecting  to] 
see  another  "Ghost  Train';  oi  even  a  j 
"Bat "  or  "Cat  and  Canary,"  must  have 
been  pathetically  disappointed  The 
fairly  familiar  plot  concerns  itself  with, 
a  much  talked  about  but  seldom  seen 
criminal  callec  -  yoirve  gufssed  it !  - 
"The  Ringer,"  because  of  his  ability  to 
"riBg  the  changes"  on  his  disguise  much 
to  Scotland  Yard's  perplexity  and  dis- 
may. During  the  first  three  acts  the 
audience  suspects  one  and  hen  another 
of  the  characters  as  being  the  fiena.  At 
a  late  hour  last  night,  the  audience  at 
the  Wilbur  was  still  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Clive's  portrayal  of  the  slow 
spoken,  burr-tongued  and  nimble-witted 
Scotch  doctor  was,-  of  <:°'\'^^e 
could  be  desired.  He  played  the  roie  as 
easiJv  and  as  comfortably,  one  might 
s^  ^as  U  it  had  been  his  hundredth 

o<iy.    a.^   J      ^^.^      occin-fln/>p  did 


Hear.    When  12  musical  num-  J  "/rformance    and    his    assurance  aia 
bers  are  listed  in  two  acts,  and  50  per /l  P  ,,„r:  Vn  ctrenethen  his  less  confi&ent 
^"  Ss"oc'la^L.'Mi.^'^March_was  a 


cent,  of  them  are  catchy  and  agree-  ^ 
able  to  the  ear,  some  one  deserves  a  f 
deal  of  credit.  There  have  been  pieces  \ 
of  the  name  in  which  one  tiny  tune  in  ; 
an  entire  evening  came  gratefully  to  a  , 
patient  audience.  ' 

"Irerie"    is    out   of   the  Cinderella 
school;  thfe  simple  tale  of  a  shop  girl 

    _  who  meets  a  kindly  youth  of  wealth 

ty  according  to  tourists,  who  and  pedigree.    A  girl  of  the  tenements 


d  it  no  longer  as  gay  as  when  Mrs 
.ra  Sabbot,  the  lady  from  Newton 
ntre.  cast  off  primness  and  prudery. 
Itzi  now  takes  the  part  of  Vivienne  as 
e  CopV  y's  guest  for  the  week;  Mitzi, 
.  steel  \prings  and  ginger;  pacing  up 
id  down  the  stage;  Mitzi,  with  her  'n- 
:tious  laugh  and  surprising  vocabu- 
ry.  In  this  play  she  says  she  never 
.11  leave  the  stage;  and  countless  ad- 
irers  hope  she  will  keep  to  this  re- 
ive. Even  Mr.  Gloom  smiles  and  for- 
ts his  woes  real  or  Imagined.  Hel 
les  not  ask:  "Is  this  art?"  He  knows 
Is  art  m  that  it  is  the  frank  expres- 
Dn  of  a  cheery  body  with  an  unfail- 
g  sense  of  humor.  Now  think  nov/ 
Iserable  Vivienne  would  have  been 
id  she  exposed  herself  to  the  com- 
ents  of  dwellers  in  any  Boston  sud- 
■b.  Would  bridge  parties,  oyster  sup- 
ers, cakes  and  coffee  have  console-1 
3r?  She  had' dreamed  of  a  country 
Dme,  but  a  suburb  is  not  the  re^l 
)unt:-y  she  had  in  mind.    At  the  same 


garrulous  and  ignorant  of  social  usage 
and  language,  she  learns  quickly  when 
yoimg  Marshall  obtains  for  her  a  posi- 
tion as  model  for  a  ladies'  tailor,  a 
foppish  chap  known  as  Madame  Lucy, 
for  business  reasons  only.  She  becomes 
very  popular  In  the  Long  Island  set,  is 
sought  in  marriage  by  a  middle-aged 
man  become  a  millionaire  over-  . 
night.  Her  mother,  Irish  to  the  back-; 
bone  and  proud  of  It,  suspects  that 
Irene  has  been  deceiving  her,  goes  to' 
the  Marshall  home  and  airs  her  views 
about  the  rich.  In  the  end  she  is  ap- 
peased, Marshall  discovers  that  he  loves: 
Irene,  and  her  "Castle  of  Dreams"  be- 
comes reality.  A  pleasing  fable,  set 
ofi  by  songs,  dances  and  modest  scenery. 

Miss  Shipman.  who  sang  the  title 
role  here  U  odd  years  ago,  has  pre- 
served the  best  of  her  earlier  perform- 
ances as  far  as  high  spirits,  ready  wit 
and  light  but  true  voice  are  concerned. 
If  she  still  Is  hesitant  in  the  dance,  she 
atones  in  other  ways.  It  seemed  strange 


^d  sufficiently  tough  as  a  lady  from 
the  half -world,  and  Miss  Standing  was 
^weetlv  demure  as  the  persecuted  hero- 
fne.  Of  the  other  men,  that  agreeable 
actor.  Edward  Emery,  and  Harry  Mc 
Naughton  desene  mention.  Nor  shouia 
Miss  Belmore's  boisterous  bit_  as  the 
drunken  charwoman  be 
the  nerformance  was  so  o^iviousiv  nan 
dicapoed  by  Insufficient  preparation  that 
Ser  comment  would  P-^^j^^W^  j*^^"^ 


unkind. 


FLUTEPLAyERS'  CLUB 


me  a  stage  scene  showing  Vivienne  s  not  to  hear  Mr.  Liddy  in  song — he  whc 
rst  appearance  In  the  suburb,  say,  at  a  '  A/fi^5- 
jception  given  in  her  honor,  would  fe  ^as  sung  here  m  several  operettas.  Miss 
QOther  opportunity  for  Mitzi;  another  Kay  and  Miss  Blaire,  as  Irenes  Ninth 
leasure  for  an  audience;  Mltzl  as  the  avenue  co-conspira tors  were  amusing  in 
ruest  of  honor "  their   scenes   with    Mr.   Watson,  the 

Mrs.  Sabbot,  'as  Miss  Ray  played  the  former  excelling  all  others  the  gayety 
art,  waA  by  no  means  an  outrageously  and  the  pure  rhythm  of  her  dancing^ 
ircical  character.  This  actress  made  us  Mr.  Watson,  m  a  difficult  role,  his  own 
ccept  the  pre-brandy  narro^ess.  and  creation  out  or  the  original  production, 
he  post-brandy  exuberance.  Whether  dances  sparingly,  but  is  to  corn- 
he  engaged  a  bootlegger  when  she  re-  mended  for  restraint  of  a  character 
urned  to  the  supposedly  hidebound  life.easUy  i^a^e  efiemmate.  Mi^  wateious 
i  the  suburb  Is  only  to  be  surmised,  wa^s  a  regal  dowager  acting  in  soui^ 
.Tiere  are  many  New  Englanders  who.old  school  manner  aM 
et  themselves  go  in  Paris.  If  only  to  rollicked  through  the  role  of  Marsha 
ollow  a  tradition  that  has  been  handed  Ifest  f"end  to  the  admiration  of  his 
town  through  generations  of  American  jloyal  ^°"°7f„^,,V^^f'f.™i  ^^c^^^^^^^ 
ourists  not  through  the  hard-working,  mannekins  in  la^st  f^^^ 
hrifty  Fiench  themselves..  The  drama- |  were  ^not^  particu^^^^^^^^^ 

amends  for  this  dereliction  by  lead- 
his     musicians  enthusiastically 


vn  tnrougn  generations  oi  Amencaii  i—j—  — r— ,„7„„t  ror^inino  crpntions 
ivicf.!  nnt  t>i?nimh  thP  hard-workine  manneklns  in  latest  feminine  creai-ions 
iiists  not  tfirougn  ine  nara-worKing,  I  particularly  Impressive;  but 

ist  has  many  delightful  lines  relating  Mr.  Kroll,  the  muslca 

0  a  New  England  view  of  French  mo- 
lality, and  Mlrs  Ray  voiced  them  '.o 
,he  Joy  of  the  large  audience.  And  Miss 
■lay  had  firm  control  of  herself  artisti- 
;ally,  even  when  she  apparently  -was  as 
;Oose  as  ashes. 

The  other  members  of  the  company 
were  truly  supporting.  One  will  not  soon 
forget  the  sight  of  Andrew  and  Brenda 
■sitting  solemn,  shocked,  disgusted  on 
he  sofa  as  they  watched  Vivienne  sing- 
I'jg  of  her  polygamous  Inclinations.  Let 

1  'o  one  question  the  probability  of  An- 
\  ,"ew's  various  changes  of  views  and  ac- 
I  3ns.  Mr.  Strudwlck  played  Fennel  with 


The  Flute  Players'  Cluti  gave  their  last 
concert  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
non  at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  The  pro- 
gram opened  with  a  performance  of 
Chadwick's  Quintet  for  piano  and 
strings,  played  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  composers 
death,  which  occurred  on  April  4,  1931. 
Ths  first  Boston  performance  of  Ernst 
Toch's  pianoforte  sonata,  Op  4'7  and  ot 
Ernest  Bloch's  Quintet,  and  the  first 
performance  anywhere  of  Arthur 
Foote's  "Dusk,"  for  flute,  harp  and 
violoncello,  comprised  the  rest  of  the 
program.  The  artists  were  the  Durrell 
Str&ig  quartet  (Josephine  Durrell,  vio- 
lin- Edith  Roubound,  violin;  Anna  Gol- 
den viola;  Mildred  Ridley,  'cello),  Mrs. 
Seth  Crawford,  harp;  Georges  Laurent, 
fiute,  and  Jesus  Sanroma,  pianoforte. 

Toch's  new  pianoforte  sonata  ■  was 
brilliantly  played  by  Mr.  Sanroma. 
Through  its  very  compactness  and 
economy -of  style,  it  demands  more  than 
a  single  hearing.  Yet  it  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  as  hard,  calling  for  an  un- 
compromisingly percussive  style  of  pi- 
anoforte-playing and  exploiting  the 
most  strongly  (though  not  harshly) 
contrasted  timbres— black  and  white, 
with  none  of  the  intervening  tone-col- 
ors; the  blackness  of  the  piano's  bass, 
the  crystalline  clarity  of  the  high  treble, 
have  rarely  been  so  effecti'.'ely  juxta- 
posed. Piquantly  rhythmic,  the  sonata 
IS  essentially  melodic— polyphonic,  in 
fact.  Its  atonal  themes,  effectively  con- 
trasted, interplay  interestingly,  often 
I  amusingly.   The  movements  are  logical, 


son  de  la  Cigale";  Rossini,  aria,  "Bel 
ragglo  lusinghier"  frorh  the  opera 
"Semlramide";  Arensky,  "On  Wings  of 
Dream";  Kursteiner,  Invocation  to 
Eros;  Sadero,  Lullaby;  La  Forge,  Come 
unto  these  Sands.  Mr.  Stewart  Ross, 
her  accompanist,  played  In  addition  two 
groups:  Chopin,  nocturne,  op,  48  -No. 
1;  Debussy,  prelude  in  A  minor;  Guion, 
The  Harmonica  Player;  Debussy,  The 
girl  with  the  flaxon  hair;  Niemann,  A 
Chinese  Quarrel. 

As  a  program  maker.  Miss  Ponselle 
is  not  outstandingly  reliable;  but^  what- 
ever her  selection,  she  provesr'  herself 
wholly  dependable  as  a  singei-  of  dis- 
tinction. Her  fame,  reasserted  by  many 
minds  after  yesterday's  recital,  is  well- 
deserved,  but  more  the  pity  that  a  por- 
tion of  her  evident  musicianship  is  not 
directed  toward  her  choice  of  songs. 
Two  disappointing  changes  occurred  in 
the  program — Veracini's  "A  Pastoral" 
was  replaced  by  Schubert's  "Der  Erl- 
koenig,"  and  Strauss's  "Wiegenlied"  by 
Wldor's  "Contemplation."  The  aria 
from  Romanis  opera,  and  Rosa's  "Star 
vicino  al  b'll'  idolo"  were  beautifully 
sung.  Her  warm  tones,  rich  In  emo- 
tional expressiveness,  and  the  graceful 
poise  of  her  execution  fulfil  two  re- ' 
quisites  in  the  proper  singing  of  early 
Italian  songs.  Since  she  excels  in  this 
style,  why  should  we  not  have  more 
of  them?  The  aria  of  Rossini  was  no 
substitute,  though  the  excess  of  vocal 
ornamentation  was  sung  with  such 
neatness  that  any  irritation  on  our  part 
was  quicky  choked. 

"Erlkoenig"  was  intensely  dramatic; 
the  erlking  himself  was  coaxing,  ilip- 
pant,  almost  fiendish  in  Miss  Ponselle's 
interpretation.  Her  ability  to  create 
tonal  as  well  as  dramatic  contrasts  was 
apparent;  her  voice,  without  aid  of  vis- 
ible gestui'e,  might  easily  have  embodied 
Goethe's  poem  of  the  race  with  death. 
To  include  Sadero's  Lullaby,  in  the  last 
group,  and  Max  Roger's  charming 
"Wiegenlied,"  one  of  her  numerous  en- 
cores, was  a  happy  thought.  In  the 
exquisite  appeal  of  Miss  Ponselle's  soft 
tones  unadorned  in  a  setting  of  naif 
tenderness  could  be  fully  appreciated. 

Throughout  the  program  and  in  her 
many  encores.  Miss  Ponselle  sang  in  the 
sDirit  called  for  by  the  song  at  hand. ! 
Her  skill  at  sympathetic  adaptation,  at 
instantaneous  change  of  mood,  is  per- 
haps part  of  the  secret  of  her  power 
to  attract  and  hold.  But  aside  from 
her  dramatic  glamour,  which  admittedly 
is  not  negligible,  she  possesses  many  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  mature  virtuosi 
in  addition  to  natural  endo-wments  of 
which  many  an  artist  may  be  Justly 
envious. 

The  numbers  played  by  Mr.  Ross  were 
not  too  elevating,  nor  Is  his  playing  the 
unlimited  source  of  inspiration.  MLss 
Ponselle's  very  large  audience  was  pier- 
sistent  in  its  demands  and  eager  in  its 
reception  J.  H.  P. 


through  the  many  sparkling  musical 
numbers.   

WILBUR 

"The  Ringer" 

Walter  J.  Gluck  presents  'E.  E.  Clive  in 
•The  Ringer."  a  mystery  play  in  four  acts 
bv  Ed^ar  Wallace,  directed  by  Leslie  J. 
iCa?°v  First  prodiu-tion  in  London.  May  J. 
1926  at  WyndhpTi'9  Thentre  nd  in  America 
at  the  Copley  Tiicatrc  Bosto".  March  18. 
1929.  Last  nisht'8  was  as  follows: 
iGencral  DeiPctive-:nsi«  dor  Buss  .Jiihn  McKec 
Divisional   Detective-Inspector  Wembuj:.y 


Gcialil  Roser* 

Icol.  Walford  w  ''^'^'x'  ^Df^' 

Samuel  Hackilt  Harry  McNai.rtto,. 

Maurice  Mcister  Dj^'d  Tearle 

l^;»^?J,?'^i..o,.    ■•.v.-     -  KaiSyMch 
vaihprine  Staadins 


|evpn  epigrammatic  in  structure.  De- 
cidedly, the  sonata  should  be  heard'- 
arain.  Yesterday's  audience  seemed  in-  ! 
ttrested  and  applauded  heartily, 
j  Bloch's  quintet  m  three  movementsS 
I  f  Agitato,  Andante  mistico.  Allegro  en- 
crgico)  gives  its  string  players  the  task 
of  playing  occasionally  in  quarter-tones. 
Ths  effect,  -which  might  easily.  In  1p.ss 
.shillful  hands,  be  confuted  vnth  the 
commoner  phenomenon  of  faulty  in- 
tonation, was  yesterday  to  lend  a  yet 
Qi-eaner  melancholy  to  Bloch's  yearn- 
ing complaining  themes,  and  now  and 
then — If  the  ear  was  not  deceived — to 
produce  harmonies  of  a  new  and  per- 
plexing strangeness.    Bloch^  never  fails 


FENWAY,  MODERN  AND  BEACON  , 
"Cock  of  the  Air" 

A  screen  comed.y  based  on  the  story  b.v 
Robert  E.  Sherwood  and  Charles  Ij»"derer: 
directed  by  Tom  Buckingham.  Produced 
bv  How.TJ-d  Huchcs  and  prcsnnieJ  by  United 
Artists  with  Iho  iolowins  cast: 

Lt.  Ro?er  Craiff  .*■.'  Chester  Morris 

Lilli  do  Rosseau  ISillie  Dove 

Terry  ."  Matt  -Mnnrr- 

Col.    Benjamin   Wallace  Walter  (:■•■ 

C,ipt.    Tonnino   Louis 

First   Italian  girl  Katya  S( 

Second  Italian  girl   ..Tola  ■ 

French  Ambassador  Emile  CIv: 

L'lli's  Companion  Ethel  Suth 

Ir.-ite  Woman  Vivien  f)a  ' 

Lilli'3  Maid  PeggT  Wails 

Howard  Hughes  evidently  has  been  so 
busily  engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
occasionally  censorial  Will  H.  Hays 
concerning  his  pet  picture,  "Scarf ace,  " 
that  he  could  not  give  needful  scrutiny 
to  this  other  pretentious  opus,  "Cock 
cf  the  Air."  Not  that  the  Hughes  re- 
sources of  money  and  technical  equip- 
ment have  been  withheld.  As  a  pro- 
ouction  it  discloses  every  token  of 
lavish,  almost  extra\agant  adornm^t, 
with  its  opening  scenes  of  a  swirling 
fiesta  in  Venice  and  its  later  views  of 
expansive  gardens  and  luxurious  villas. 
Ii;  would  not  be  complete  -without  some 
aerial  shots,  and  these  Mr.  Hughes'  as- 
sistants have  supplied  brilliantly.  Bu'. 
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the  story  ami  to  ihe  cast,  h 
;  too  evident  that  haste  or 
iient  had  been  allowed  to  rule 

"  ill'  ,ii.":ice^to  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  story 
In  which  he  had  an  original  hand  is 
flit  storv  now  on  the  screen.  Here  also 
the  wcaki^nins  influence  of  censorship 
is'  sensed.  Bp  that  as  it  may,  the 
sr-iccn  adapters  were  not  very  succcss- 
[ in  writing  a  storj'  about  a  French 
^ctress  and  an  American  flier  which 
--rives  for  the  amusing  lightness  of 


;ions  to 

 1;,.  .  :  >  1  i'forts  ti 

I  '.de  Ills  sweetheart,  Peggy,  tha 
■  i-s  a  future  in  it.  In  his  first  fight 


ai  ours;  to  makeup  sug 
of  ...        .-ing  link  in  all  its  hici 
ness.  For  another,  the  action  is  delib- 
erate, the  element  of  romance  lacking 


 as  the  older  and  more  c.yperlenccd  and  the  last  reels  are  devoted  to  long 

flijlucr  out  on  his  feet,  when  his  man-  psychological  dissertations  that  mean 
a&cr,  Tony,  gets  excited  anci  throws  in  less  f^an  nothmg  to  the  spectator  who 
the  towel  by  mistake.  This  ridici.lous  does  not  understand  German.  Its  chiei 
fluke  makes  Jim  famous,  and  he  is  soon'  merit  lies  in  the  acting  of  Herr  Kortner, 
offered  another  flght,  this  time  with  an '  and  that,  needless  to  say.  Is  a  tremend- 
Italian  boxer  whose  reputation  is  thatious  asset.  ^     „  , 

of  a  killer.  On  this  occasion,  Jim's  Here  is  the  situation;  Prosecutor  Hal- 
luck  deserts  him;  gamely  fishting,  he  I  ler  sentences  a  man  to  die  for  a  mur 


goes  down  in  defeat,  only  to  learn  after 
the  debacle  that  an  experienced  mana- 
ger thinks  him  championship  material. 
His  girl  returns  to  him  and  everything 
Is  fine.   Norman  Foster  plays  the  tough 


E.  L.  H. 


Noel   Coward's    "Private    Lives,"    and  ancI  engaging  Jmi  with  plenty  of  humor 
r.iSes  bv  many  yards.    Nor  was  it  a  fnd  vigor,  even  Injecting  realism  into 
^tr^k^  of  genfiS^to  cast  Billie  Dove  and  the  _  fight  scenes.    The  part  of  Tony. 
\i     Mor/is  in  such  frivolous,  frothy  J*ms  foster-father,  was  portrayed  by 
,       f„\f.  nnvrher  bodice  w   verv  Henry  Armetta  with  considerable  dis- 
[o"w'  in  front    rnd  swaving  from  t^  Plav  of  Italian  humor,  and  June  Clyde, 
L?ps,  Tives  a  patheUcTmi\atU  of  Irene  P^^'y  pert  an^^  level-headed,_makes  a 
Bordoni.    Mr  Morris,  hard  and  heavy  aeJightlul  Peggy, 
in  a  role  exacting  suave  and  dexterous 
plav  of  wits,  is  not  the  type  as  a  but- 
tei-fiy lover.    He  is  comic  at  times,  but' 
in  heavv  manner.    One  hopes  every 
minute  that  he  will  revert  to  his  true  I 
metier  and  pull  a  gun  on  somebody. 

The  settings  are  'Venice  and  Pans. 
Lilli  de  Rosseau,  invited  to  leave  Paris 
ttmporarily  "for  the  good  of  the  Allies 
deliberately  starts  an  intrigue  with  Lt. 
noaer  Craig,  a  reckles.s  Don  Juan,  ohe 
'pads  him  on.  repulses  him;  persuades 
ii!m  to  fly  her  to  Paris  on  news  that 
her  understudy  has  triumphed  in  her 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  Paris,  they( 
much    champagne,    quarrel  in 


rclc 
diink 


vulgar  fashion,  wrestle  all  over  a  room 
like  the  two  combative  lovers  in 
"Private  Lives."  At  the  end  they  make 
•n«  and  plan  marriage.  It  is  a  whir - 
wiid  courtship,  with  incidental  comical- 
i';es  Matt  Moore,  third  party  m  the 
?ffair  is  moderately  funny  as  Craig  s 
elderly,  whose  chief  diversion  s  found 
"  making  wagers  with  himself  as  to 
Ihe  Outcome  of  Craig's  various  love  ad- 
ventures. .  .  . 
A  companion  picture  is 


der,  committed,  according  to  the  de- 
fence, while  the  culprit  was  suffering 
from  a  split  per.sonalitv  and  could  not 
be  held  accountable  for  his  actions.  By 
the  irony  of  fate,  Haller  himself,  worn 
out  by  the  trial,  suffers  a  mental  break- 
down and  develops  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature.    Changing  to  a  petty  thief, 
he  betakes  himself  to  a  low  dive  in  the 
city  where,  by  chance,  he  encounters 
,  Amalie  Prlsben,  sweetheart  of  the  man 
She  ha.s  sentenced  to  death!    He  drinks 
'heavily  and  Is  persuaded  by  the  girl, 
who  is  totally  ignorauY  of  his  identity, 
to  return  to  his  home  and  kill  himself. 
Accompanied  by  Dickert.  a  fat  buUy 
and  trief,  he  regains  hU  house,  only  to 
be  restored  to  himself  in  the  familiar 
surroundings.    Next  day,  confronted  by 
Marguerite  Porter,  soprano,  gave  a  re-  p^oof  of  his  actions  on  the  preceding 
cital  before  an  audience  of  moderate  night,  he  is  overcome  with  horror  and 
size  in  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  Ac  despair,  but  a  committee  of^^y^holo- 
„      u  ^   .  gists  study  his  case  and  succeed  in  rid-l 
companiea    sympatheticaUy    by    Carl  |j  tj,^  ^gaj.  that  his  baser  self 

Lamson.  she  sang  the  following  pro-  ^  »  ^^^^  j^^^^  return.  * 
gram:  Sarti,  Lungi  del  caro  bene;  ^^^^  Kortner  plays  the  difficult  part 
Sgambati,  Separazione;  Handel,  Guar-  Haller  with  brilliance  and  lucidity, 
dian  Angels;  Arne,  Preach  not  me  your  pg^gj  obtaining  his  effects  through 
Musty  Rules;  Mozart,  Non  so  piu  cosa  ^gj.g  gmtesqueness  but  by  means  of  a 
son  (from  "Figaro") ;  Strauss,  Allersee-  subtle  inward  changing  of  spirit  that 
len.  Die  Nacht,  All  mein  Gedanken^  makes  his  transformation  extraordi- 
mein  Herz  und  mein  Sinn;  Gounod,'  narlly  interesting.  As  the  prosecutor 
Air  des  bijoux  (from  "Faust");  Franck.j  he  is  assured,  cold,  commanding,  Im- 
Nocturne;  Massenet,  Adieu,  notre  pe-  neocable  in  manner  and  in  dress.  As 


MARGUERITE  PORTER 


THE  HUBBARD  CHORUS 

The  Hubbard  Chorus.  'Vincent  V.  Hub- 
bard, dlrectoi .  ga'.e  a  concert  at  Jordan 
hall  last  night.  The  foUowUig  choral 
works  were  performed:  Carlssimi,  Plor- 
rate  fill  Israel:  Morley,  Shoot,  False 
Love;  Purcell.  With  Drooping  'Wings 
(Dido  and  Aeneas) ;  Bach.  Break  Forth, 
O  Beauteous  Heav'nly  Light;  Joseph  'W. 
Clokey,  Cantata.  For  He  Is  Risen  (solo- 
ists: (Catherine  Palmer,  soprano;  Emilie 
Gauff  tte,  contralto;  Lawrence  Jenkins, 
tenoi  Henry  Heald,  bass).  There  were 
also..>.ie  following  groups  of  folos:  Eva 
Gin;,  as.  soprano.  Homer's  Sheen  and 
Lanios  Sing  to  Me,  Bleichmann's  Come, 
Child.  Beside  Me,  Gretchaninofl's  The 
Skylark.  Mozart's  Batti,  batti  (Don  Gio- 
vanni) ;  Camille  Girouard.  baritone, 
Massenet's  Salome  (air  from  Herodi- 
ade).  Perl's  Invocazlone  d'Orfeo,  Dvor- 
ak's Turn  Ye  to  Me,  Vidal's  Printemps 
nouveau,  Griffes's  Lament  of  Ian  the 
Proud.  The  pianist  was  Margaret  Hub- 
burd;  the  organist,  HeruTr  Zimmer. 

Judged  by  its  excellent  opening  group 
— a  Bach  chorale,  the  chorus  of  lamen- 
tation on  the  death  of  Dido  from  Pur- 
cell's  beautiful  little  opera  "Dido  and 
Aeneas,"  a  part-song  by  Morley,  a 
motet  by  Carlssimi — the  Hubbard  chor- 
us takes  Itself  vety  seriously.  The  qual- 
ity of  its  performance  did  not  contra- 


"The  Gay 


rahallero"  a  western,  adapted  from  a 
el  bT'Tom  Gill,  directed  by  Alfred 
ker  and  produced  by  Fox.  In  it 
George  aBrien  is  seen  as  a  gndiron 
hero  who  finding  his  border  rancn  and 
„,.res  despoiled  se  s  out  to  pun^h  me 

^e^'S'.of  hts  enemy^eats  a  bigger 
tV,  tai  a  fWous  wrestling  bout  in  a 
"^"^^      Victo?  McLaglen  plays  a  two- 


saloon. 


and  Conchita 


gun  man  realistically^ 
Montenegro  is  the  tempestuous  senonta 
The  photography,  disclosmg  attractive 
natural  scenei-y,  is  very  clear. 

W.  E.  G. 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

teady  XJompany" 

screen  comedy  adapted  by  Earl,  Snell 
",,  ihp  story  bv  Edward  Luddy:  directed 
Kdw ard  oJ.dwis  and  prcse,nted  by  Univer- 
Kclures  vs-ith  the  loUowinj  ^cast^.  ^^^^^^ 


  June  Clyde 

  Henry  Armetta 

>   ;  Zasii  Pilts 

.„A .V.'.  i.  Farrell  MacDonald 

  ......   Maurice  Black 

' nrt'n  ■r'artcr"   Morgan  Wallace 

v»rci  J^'ck  Perry 

:,,  liHUc ■  ■;  Mony  Cohan 

.>'Helii«'::::;:;::::..  wiiiard 


Robertson 


A  pleasant,  well  acted  and  generally 
entertaining  little  comedy,  "Steady 
Company,"  is  the  screen  attraction  at 
the  Keith  Boston  Theatre  this  week, 
but  the  main  attraction,  of  course,  is 
•The  camel  Quarter-Houi-"  on  the 
stage,  with  Morton  Downey,  Tony  wons 
and  Jacques  Renard  with  his  famous 
orchestra.  The  popular  trio  of  radio 
stars  prove  themselves  quite  as  satisty- 
ing  in  person  as  over  the  air.  and  judg- 
ing by  the  applause  they  are  receiving, 
it  is  not  hard  to  guess  that  the  audi- 
ence feels  it  could  enjoy  a  whole  pro- 
gram devoted  to  their  songs  and  cheer- 
ful wisecraclis.  Tony  'Wons  led  off  with 
some  of  his  familiar  chatter  and  then 
orung  a  .surprise  with  his  mterpreta- 
;n  cf  a  scene  from  Shakespeare  s 
•Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  won  the 
audience  by  its  very  novelty. 

Jacques  Renard.  with  the  15-piece 
orchestra,  played  some  popular  melo- 
dies   supplying  the  solo  violin  parts 
hir^self.    He  was  followed  by  Morton 
Downey,  whose  renditions  of  Popu  ai 
sentimental  ballads  fairly  brought  dovn 
the  house.  Mr.  Downey,  who  e::changed 
okes  with  Renard  between  songs,  sang 
r^fore  the  microphone  m  the  centre 
•:age,  holding  down  a  naturally  power- 
ul  voice,  sometimes  so  much  so  thai 
ae  was  drowned  by  the  orchestra  play^^ 
ling  piani.s.slmo.    This  soft  voiced  del  v-i 
eri,  however  difficult  It  was  to  heai- 
I  and  most  of  the  .words  of  the  song.^ 
.vere  impossible  to  catch— made  a  great 
,it  with  the  audience.  Among  hi^  seiee-, 
ons  were  "Paiad-Ise,"  "Kiss  Me  Good 
Carolina  Moon."  and  an  Irish 


tite  table  (from  "Manon") :  Delibes, 
Les  Filles  de  Cadiz;  Bemberg,  Chant 
indoue;  Bachelet,  Chere  Nuit;  Ma:nuei 
Rubin,  Evening;  Warren,  Lady  Lo  Fu 
Taylor,  May  Day  Carol;  Scott,  the  Un- 
foreseen; Parker,  The  Lark  now  leaves 
his  Wat'ry  Nest. 

Several  public  appearances  have 
shown  Miss  Porter's  voice  to  be  a  light 
lyric  soprano  of  exceedingly  smooth  and 
mellow  sweetness,  though  here  and 
there  constricted  and  thinned  down  by 
defects  of  technique.  She  was  evi- 
dently hampered  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  last  night's  concert  by  a  nervousness 
which  affected  her  breathing,  reduced 
the  volume  of  her  tones  and  produced 
an  effect  of  timorousness.  Her  singing 
gained  in  confidence  and  control  as  the 
evening  wore  on  and  she  was  able  to 
give  genuine  pleasure  with  her  spirited 
singing  of  Mozart's  air  "Non  so  piu 
cosa  son,  cosa  faccio,"  and  by  the  uni- 
form intelligence  and  taste  and  the 
charming  tone  quality  revealed  in  her  I 
Strauss  songs. 

In  Gounod's  "Jewel  Song"  from 
"Faust"  she  was  surprisingly  less  suc- 
cessful with  the  ••King  of  Thule"  ballad 
to  which  it  is  joined  than  in  her  light 
and  sparkling  treatment  of  the  air  it- 
self. Among  other  songs  with  which 
Miss  Porter  pleased  her  audience  were 
the  "Filles  de  Cadiz"  of  Delibes,  Bache- 
let's  "Chere  Nuit"  and  among  her  Eng- 
lish group.  "Evening,"  an  unpretentious 
but  pleasing  song  by  Manuel  ,  Rubin 
(who,  as  Miss  Porter  announced,  is  a 
young  student  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory and  an  invalid),  and  Parker's 
"The  Lark  now  leaves  his  Wat'ry  Nest," 
a  pleasing  pastiche  of  the  florid  old  Eng- 
lish style.  She  was  very  warmly  ap- 
plauded and  induced  to  add  to  her  pro- 
gram. 

With  enunciation  emphatic  enough 
to  lend  greater  conviction,  with  high 
tones  full-bodied  enough  to  assist  emo- 
tional climax,  with  a  style  somewhat 
more  expansive  and  a  slightly  greater 
range  of  tone-coloration.  Miss  Porter's 
singing  would  gain  greatly  in  interest. 
Such  improvement  does  not  appear  to 
be  beyond  her  powers.  __    S.  S. 


his  lower  self,  he  becomes  shifty-eyed 
slow  of  thought  and  movement,  brutal' 
and  coarse.  His  face,  always  a  mirror 
of  his  feelings,  and  his  eyes,  which  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  expression,  are 
all  the  properties  he  needs.  Of  the  sup- 
porting cast.  Kaethe  von  Nagy.  as 
Amalie,  gives  an  excellent  performance; 
never  merely  hysterical,  she  gives  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  moods  of  the 
revengeful  girl.  Heinrich  George,  as 
the  burly  Dickert,  is  also  good  Direc- 
tion and  photography  are  satisfactory, 


though  not  remarkable. 


E.  L.  H. 


WALTER  GIESEK.ING 
A  pianoforte  recital  by  Walter  Gie«e- 
ktng  brought  a  large  audience  to  Sym-  i 
phony  hall  last  night..  The  program  i 
comprised  J.  S.  Bacn's  Sixth  English 
Suite,  in  D  minor;  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Opus  101,  in  A  major;  Schumann's  Kin- 
derscenen  (Scenes  of  Childhood).  Opus 
15;  Chopin's  Barcarolle,  Opus  60,  and 
Berceuse,  Opus  57,  and  four  of  Debussy's 
Preludes  (Brouillards.  La  puerta  del 
vino.  General  Lavlne,  eccentrique,  and 
Peux  d'artifice). 

In  this  sufficiently  diversified  program 
Mr.  Gieseking  displayed  anew  the  quali- 
ties that  have  won  him  a  high  place 
among  present-day  pianists.  His  subtle- 
ty, his  excellent  taste,  his  ability  to 
adapt  himself  completely  to  musical 
styles  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  his 
power  to  reconcile  intelligent  analysis 
with  poetic  imagination,  hU  sense  of 
fine  tonal  distinctions,  his  admirable — 
though  perhaps  not  sensational — techni- 
cal equipment,  these  his  assets  were 
again  in  evidence,  together  with  a  great- 
er success  in  adapting  his  Scale  of  ef- 
fects to  the  needs  of  a  large  auditorium. 
It  has  sometimes  been  felt  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  gradations  could  be  fully  en- 
joyed only  in  a  small  hall;  last  night 
that  could  not  be  said,  though  Mr, 
Gieseking  remains  as  far  as  ever  from 
theatricality.  / 
Though  his  playing  of  Bach's  6th  i 
English  suite  was  admirably  planned — | 
its  lengthy  Prelude  built  up  unhurried- 
fly  but  inevitably  to  its  climax,  its  coun- 
terpoints limpidly  interwoven,  its  Sara- 
jbande  and  B  Double  given  a  stately 
Musette  an  ap- 
Gigue  a  hearty 

by  Tobis  Vigor — yet  it  remained  for  Beethoven  to 
-  ,»,--fhP  tniinwini  oa«f  given  him  his  fullest  opportunity.  The 

'^^seluto^'T.n:"'..^"::....-^^^^^^  that  he  had  chosen  ^  rarely 

His  Sister   rir,nia  vlin  Diemen  played.  Highly  unconventional  m  form. 

Marion  "Eduard  von  Winterstem  it  is  one  of  the  most  CharmUlg  Of  all 


excellent  voices — particularly  among  the 
men,  who  somewhat  overshadow  the 
women,  the  chorus  sings  with  com- 
mendable precision  and  earnestness  un- 
der its  director's  energetic  beat.  The 

problem  of  balance  of  tone  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  solved — especially  in  ■ 
the  overlapping  voices  of  the  polyphonic 
style — but  experience  will  probably  rem- 
edy that  defect. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  -warmly 
appreciative.  S.  S. 

MARTHA  GRAHAM 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Martha  Graham,  assisted  by  her  group 
of  dancers,  Louis  Horst,  pianist;  Hugo 
Bergamesco,  flute,  and  Charles  d'Este, 
r    oboe,  appeared  at  Jordan  hall  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.   The  program  was 
I    as  fellows: 

r.mse  (A  Salutationl  Honegfer 

Miss  Graham  „  j  ,  1 

L  inicntation  (Dance  of  Sorrow  I)...  Kodal^ 
Miss  Graham  _    ,  I 

Rnstica   (Dane-  Group)  ?°,!}a  i 

Dilbvrambic,   Piano  variations.     .  Copland 
(Ecstatic  dailies  on  a  ritualistic  theme) 
Miss  Graham 
Primitive  Canli.  les  (Two  chants  of  praise 

to  the  Virgin)   -Villa-Lobos 

(al  Ave        (111  Salve 

Miss  Graham 

Bacchanale  Riesser 

Dance  Group 

rrimitive  Mysteries  ■: Horst 

(a)  Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  (b)  Crucifixus; 
(c)  Hosaima 


Miss  Graham  and  Dance  Group 

 Villa 

Miss  Graham 


VUla-Lobos 


FINE  ARTS 


"Der  Andere' 


i   rerman  screen  drama  adapted  by  Dr.  grace,  iU  GaVOtte  and 

i^anne  "'Brandt''?™-"  ^''^wi'thtn  -  dire'^^?"d  propriate  daintiness,  its 

ndan.  entitled :  "The  Man  With  n .    ctire^^^^^^^^  vigor— vet  it  remained  1 


Joh 
Lind 

by  Robert 


and  presented 
cast 


Amalie  Fneben   J  .'.■;,  Heinrich  George 


Dicker 
(Jruenspecht 


Oscar  S 


siniu  niarkably  graceful  first  mo»rement,  its 


Brenier    Julius 


FaiiicnMpin  icurious,  march-like  second  movement, , 
Paul  Biidt       short  but  extraordinary  poignant 


llaby,  "Toura-louro-louro,"  in  the  last 


■sight." 

:r'^^ch  Mr  C^^l^^orm  the  full 
Tower  of  his  lungs  and  fahrly  rnade  the 
afters  ring.  In  addition  to^^^  tluee 
■  ar  Tjerformers,  there  were  some  amus- 
i/^ecialti<=s  by  members  of  Jacques 
iiTnard's  orchestra.  ,  ,! 

"Steady  Company"  is  the  con.r- 


D™Reinhof'?r  .  .'.'..'.'.'.'.'^  ■  ■  ■  oy^jf^H^vIe  adagio  and  sparkling  finale  with  the 

Police  Commissioner  ...^   '  jj^^^y  fugye.    Mr.  Gieseking's  perform- 

■with  Frit?  Kortner  as  the  man  withance  was  delightfully  adjusted  to  the 
With  FUtz  ^o"^"^""  ..       An- changing  character  of  the  music,  with 

a  dual  personahty,  the  film.  L>er  ^"  tone  and  phrase  beautifully  modulated 
dere,"  now  showing   at  the  Pine  Art.  poetic  phases,  with  a  vigor  and 

Theatre  nresents  a  modern,  psycholo- brilliance  appropriate  to  its  martial  or 
fflcal  treatment  of  the  Jekyll  and  Hydt  festive  moments. 

storv  The  results  differ  as  widely  fron  Poetic  imagination  was  lavished,  too, 
wiertDric  iviarch's  "Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  upon  Schumann's  immortal  Kinderscen- 
^Hi."Jn<:  does  Mr  March— volatUe  anci  en.  Hiunor  was  there,  and  tenderness 
SmLltc  -f7om  the  thick-set,  intensei:  without  heavT  sentimenta^tJ^  ^ For  the 
ii?J.^t  Herr  Kortner.  That  the  Ger-chopln  of  the  Barcarolle  and  the  Ber-. 
man  nirture  will  attain  the  popularitj  ceuse  he  had  rich  tone  and  graceful 
nf  it.!  Atne-ican  prototype,  seems  uii-  rhythm,  and  an  arabesque  delicacy.  'To 
uLiv  For  one  thing,  it  deliberatelHhe  Debussy  of  the  Preludfis  he  brought 
avoids  sensationalism,  and  there  is  n< an  unequalled  power  of  evoking  magical 
Mantran  about  the  changing  ©:  person  sonorities  from  his  Instrument.  He  was; 
claptrap  about,  me  cn<"  ^   s  .  enthusui.stlcally  applauded.   S.  S. 


Incantation 

Serenade   Schoenbers 

Miss  Graham       .    ,  .„ 

Fun  Dance  >>,^- 

Misses  Shapero.  Sukolov  and, Group 

Dolorosa   ,^ '"^"^^^'"l: 

Harlequinade  (two  satiric  dances)  Tocn 

(a I  Pessimist       (h\  Optimist 
Miss  Graham 

Heretic   Old  Breton  Song 

Miss  Graham  and  Group 
The  Bacchanale  was  introduced,  as 
the  mirbehavior  of  the  curtain  after 
the  "Primitive  Canticles,"  caused  a  long 
delay  and  it  was  thought  that  the  au- 
dience would  not  be  in  the  proper  mood 
for  the  "Primitive  Mysteries." 

The  press  agent  or  biographer  of  Miss 
Graham  says  that  the  "angularity"  of 

her  movements  is  "only  apparent  and 
not  actual;  it  ap  ears  because  her  move- 
ments are  arrested  and  one  sees  onl\ 
the  segment  of  a  cucle  instead  of  the 
completed  curve;  the  climax  must  tak.^ 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  audience." 
And  so  her  dancing  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  as  a  landscape  has  been 
said  to  be  in  his  eye.  But  when  Brown. 
Jones  and  Robinson  go  to  an  entertain- 
ment of  dancing  they  wish  to  see  danc- 
ing with  their  eyes,  not  to  ruminate  and 
guess  about  it  in  their  minds.  We  are 
also  told  by  the  biographer  that  the 
••tempo  of  the  time  in  which  we  li\e 
is  percussive,  and  in  reflecting  this,  he; 
style  becomes  percussive";  that  her 
work  is  "a  dramatization  of  the  breatli 
pulse."  Fine  words  which  do  not  butter 
her  dancing. 

The  first  minutes  of  her  "Salutation' 
were  beautiful  and  impressive.  Then 
imtil  the  end  of  this  number  there  wa--: 
nothing  but  a  series  of  vioJent  cal- 
iithenic  e:;ercises,  mny  more  than  an 
evening  dozen.  One  admired  the  flexi- 
bility of  her  body;  grace  was  not  to 
be  seen,  and  one  could  not  help  feeling 
that  this  was  a  queer  way  to  salute  an 
audience  by  bodily  contortions.  Yet  th-: 
audience  took  it  kindly  and  applauded 
loudly,  as  it  did  throughout  the  enter- 
tainment. Some  one  even  shouted 
hoarsely,  but  imintelligibly,  his  approval 
In  "Lamentation"  Miss  Graham  ex- 
pressed sorrow  with  genuine,  effective 
pantomime.  And  so  the  •■Crucilixus" 
was  mystically  eloquent;   but  •'Dithy- 


TOO  LONG;  TOO  THICK 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
prince  G«orgo  is  o'Jliged,  because  he  Is  a 
^Sce,  to  attend  certiin  public  dinners;  not 
ir  to  attend  them,  but  to  say  tlie  proper  and 
S^teous  words.  Even  princes  iiave  to  pay  1  ,Y 

Ur  .seats  at  tliesc  tables.  At  a  dinner  of't:  ; 
onal  Book  Trade  Provident  Society  Prin/i 
Irge  complained  that  many  novels  are  tc*. 
He  admitted  that  he  enjoyed  reading  and 
anxious  to  be  "in  tmch"  with  the  literature 
She  day.  but  he  was  obliged,  a  busy  man,  to 
fe  books  hall-read.  He  does  not  enjoy  novels 
"hint  at  continuation"  or  tell  a  story  in 

Jral  volumes, 
■he    English   of   past    years   had  stouter 
lachs  for  long  novels.  They  and  the  Fiench 
lUred  the  intCTminable  "Clarissa  Haiiowe" 
Richardson's  other  novels.   The  novel  in 
p  volumes  came  later  into  lashion.  In  France 
..indefatigable  Balzac  carried  many  of  his 
fticters  through  his  "Comedie,"  and  Thack- 
added  "The  Adventures  of  Philip"  to  "A 
bby  Genteel  Story"  and  "The  Virginians"  to 
piond, '  to  the  regret  of  some  of  his  admirers, 
do  not  care  for  Beatrix  in  her  old  age  or 
Dr.  Brandon  in  his  later-year  practice. 
Isworthy  is  outdone  in  length  by  Proust, 
stoievsky  could  writ«  stories  of  many  pages 

I  could  also  hold  the  reader  by  a  tale  com- 
atively  short.  It  was  the  same  with  Tolstoi; 

Turgeniev  never  wrote  at  great  length,  and 
some  he  is  the  master  in  'Russian  literature, 
ere   are   Fi-enchmen   now   living   who  are 
lowing  the  Galswortliian  scheme.  Now  comes 
Beresford,  whose  lirst  volume  of  a  trilogy 
5  just  been  published.  The  length  of  Trol 
>e's  novels,  with  his  carrying  a  set  of  charac-| 
s  from  one  to  another,  has  not  checked  tlv 
ival  of  interest  in  his  minute  description  ol 
frical.  political  and  social  life  in  England 
'10  does  not  wish  Mr.  Priestley's  "Good  Ccm- 
jnions"  shorter?    w^ho  hnds  fault  with  the 
Jigth  of  "Monte  Cristo"  or  "The  Three  Mus 
|teers"  series? 
Novels  today  fall  from  the  press  'as  thickly 
Milton's  leaves  at  'Vallombrosa,  where  trav 
ers  now  are  disappoMited  in  the  number,  as 
l  e  readers  in  the  contents  of  nine  out  of  ten. 
|j)w  many  are  worth  reading?    All  of  them, 
you  put  your  trust  in  the  publisher's  dust 
.  :ket«.    "Blurb"  is  often  the  fitting  word  to 
scribe  the  character  of  the  story  and  the 
er  in  which  it  :s  written.  This  novel  is 
markable  picture  of  life";  that  one  is 
-making";  but  m  spite  of  the  publishers 
cal  praise,  the  reader  yawns,  or  he  fol 
m  the  advice  of  Theophile  Gautier,  reads  a 
ge  or  two  at  the  beginning,  tw^o  or  three  at 
e  end.  or  studies  the  table  of  contents,  if  one 
s  been  kindly  provided.  Thus  he  is  prepared 
r  animated  discussion 

Prince  George  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "I 

II  ?iirp  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  quickly 
:>-d.  as  I  have  sickened,  of  novels  which 

ily  exist  on  a  disproportionate  interest  in 
X."  What?  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  admirer 
Richard.son,  whose  "Pamela"  and  "Clarissa" 
e  long-drawn  out  accounts  of  attempted  and 
cces.sful  seduction,  with  many  details  that  of- 
nded  the  Victorians.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  inquire 
iriously  into  the  literary  taste  of  grave  and 
Drthy  judges,  lawyers,  even  clergymen.  There 
e  men  of  b'.ame)ess  life  and  high  standing  in 
le  community  who  delight  in  what  Browning 
^scribed  as  "scrofulous''  French  novels,  though 
lese  men  would  now  And  rich  pasturage  in 
ovels  by  English  and  American  men  and 
omen,  csfjecially  women. 

rambic,"  grotesque  vanatlons,  for  wTiicn 
Aaron  Copland  had  written  singulariy 
Ugly  music  even  for  him,  was  dull  and 
often  as  ugly  as  the  music.  The  "Sere- 
nade" was  another  disappointment,  and 
Schcenberg's  music  was  intolerably  fu- 
tile and  stupid,  while  Mr.  Horst,  Hon- 
egger  and  Poutenc  shone  gloriously  by 
comparison  in  the  cource  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Miss  Graham  is  no  doubt  proficient  in 
the  futuristic,  or  cubic  terpsichorean  art, 
but  as  others  of  this  school  she  fails  to 
express  vividly  the  subjects  she  chooses 
to  illustrate.  The  girls  in  her  group 
have  been  admirably  trained  in  pr^i- 
sion  of  movement  and  gesture.  They 
moved  like  automata:  seldom  was  there 
spontaneity;  seldom  did  they  shew  en- 
joyment even  when  the  subjects  called 
for  it.  But  this  is  the  new  art.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  amusing  in  a  way  and 
also  distressing,  for  it  is  without  beauty. 
It  also  becomes  tiresome  after  the  first 
surprise  and  shock. 


{in  11  pnir; 
;iarmrnt.'- 
ciu;  .M.inip,  roachiii     ....    i.  ; 
feclivc  performanro  hi  the  scene  ot  uis 
arraignment  and  his  apjical,  of  all  per- 
sons, to  voung  Thomas  to  save  his  necK. 
Mr  Stoiie.  who  must  be  murdered  after 
all  his  valiant  crusading,  is  Impeccable, 

as  usual.'  Mia*  Page,  unused  to  emo- 
tional roles,  Is  surprisingly  eflectlve,  and 
Miss  Francis  simulates  a  courtesan's 


t<  W.  C.  A..  Iv, 

8'  -.11  artists 

.'■i:  I -.i.i/i'ii  in  .such  music  uiid  lunc 
performed  H  In  various  concert  tours 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  In  Eu- 
Tope.  Miss  Ljubljana  plays  the  accom- 
Ipanlmcnts  and  occasional  pianoforte 
.solos  and  explains  the  purport  of  Uie 
songs  In  an  English  so  pure  that  she 
may  be  forgiven  for  suspecting  her 
name,  like  her  Slovenian  and  Croatian 

IZf  •.oior''%Mtf,wif  /°t  J'''.         itriTker1es"'bciVably:'' In  factTacr;i;d 

nLh?  f  nrn^.^  i  ,^  the  si^gcr.  I  ^  ^c  commcnded;  and  thU 

r?^lnon  fHir^In^Vrp™P"m^^^  jaPPiies   partlcuiarly   to   the  unnamed 

?or    thn    winHni;-    iv^i^n     r^^^'r.  Ip^yeTs  who  appear  in  character  bits  in 

n.i«i,i     r^l    Zl-  ^.     aA*";  °  the  night  court  scenes.    Our  hat  Is  off 

n™nvi  ,T,,n'^h^.^^'«.^?r  """f^"       to  'Night  Court."  and  all  therein 
Uspavanka  (Lullaby) ;  Bosnian,  Aman,  (  °  w    E  G 

Aman  (Alas,  Alas) ;  Saint-Saens.  Ro- 1   

niance  (piano  solo) ;  Pavcic,  Padale  So  PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 

Cvetne  Sanje   (The  Flowers'  Dreams  ..y^g  Croicd  Roars" 

are   Fallmg):    Slovenian    folk   songs,  ,            ,         ,     ,              .  k 

r7A»n^.-irj                     / 1\ 4 »     •o...ii«\ .  A  riorefii  di'amfi  baped  on   the  story  ny 

Zagorskl    Zvonovi     (Mountain    Bells);  Scton  I.  Miller  ami  Howard  H.awUes;  adapted 

Megla  U  Jezerl  (The  Mist):  Bod  Moja,  Iw  Kubco  {ila»m«ii  ami  John  HriKhl:  iiirocted 

Sustar  (The  Shoemaker);  Moussorgsky,      ff"''"''^                t^r'-'-fnied  by  Warner 
[Evening  Prayer,  In  the  Corner;  .Milne  ll^ow  r'.^'.':^'"'.'!'r:^"^''J'^a,^^ 
Fraser,  Sneezles  and  Wheezles,  The  En-  Aime   Joan  Biondeii 

: gineer;  Hazzard,  Lil'  Boy;  paderewski.  fe™ j •  'Ln';;ie!; 

Chant  d amour  (piano);  John  Ireland,  Dad  Greer   Guy  Kibbce 

Ragamuflin   (piano) ;   Kipling- German,  st)iid   Kn"^  MoHuKh 

,  They  both  of  them  talked  to  Butter-  ^""K,  Nomls 

flies;  Milne-Fraser.  The  'Wind  on  the  Mrs.  Spud'siriltii'. .Charloite  Merriam 
Hill:  Gallatly.  Little  Yaller  Dos;  Auto  Drivers  .  .Harry  Hart/..  Ralph  Heiibum. 
Mannes,  Thi'ee  Policemen;  J.  B.  'Wells,  Fred  Gu.sso.  Fred  tran.e 

Thumb  Marks.  For  the  first  five  n\im-j  ^s  whirling  spectacle  and  deafening 
bsrs  Croatian  costume  was  worn;  for-damor  identified  with  that  thrilling 
the  rest  Slovenian.  ^  ^      ,      \  pastime,  automobile  speed  racing,  "The 

Miss  Ljubljana  performed  her  share' d-owd  Roars"  Is  a  remarkably  stirring 
cf  the  entertainment  no  less  pleasingly,  picture  As  a  story  it  has  more  than  one 
as  accompanist  and  commentator.  The ;  ^eak  spot  which  not  even  the  excellent 


artists  were  rewarded  by  prolonged  and 
hearty  applause. 

They  offer  a  second  program  this 
morning  at  10:30,  for  children,  at  the 
same  place.  S.  S. 


LOEWS  STATE 
^'Night  Court" 


acting  of  the  players    can  completely 
gloss  over.  However,  in  this  instance,  it 
is  less  the  narrative  than  the  exciting 
episodes  of  the  speedways  which  hold 
the  audience  taut  and  breathless.  Here, 
ithanks  to  cameramen  who  have  per- 
formed miracles,    to  the  professional 
drivers  who  participated  In  the  several 
racing  scenes,  and  to  Howard  Hawkes 
,s  director,  is  something  new  for  sound 
Ictures.  Perhaps  some  of  the  sentiments 
xpressed  by  the  characters  may  not  be 
ileasing  to  either  drivers  or  promoters 

  /of  these  diversions.  The  young  women 

"T'^'V-i^'.^onP  1  who  are  so  attached  to  the  two  heroes, 
Joe  and  Eddie  Greer,  paint  depressing 
pictures  of  the  end  of  all  speed  demons 
who  risk  their  necks  and  limbs  to  make 
an  American  holiday,  accepting  with 


A  screen  meiodrama  adapted  by  Bayaid 
..  eiller  and  Lenore  Coftee  on  an  unproduced 
play  ol  the  same  name  by  Mark  Hellintrer 
'and  Charles  Buahan;  directed  hy  W  &.  Van 
iDyke  ami  pre.«entcd  by  Metro-Gcldwyn- 
Mayer  with  the  lollowinE  cast:  . 

Mike  Thomas  Phillips  Holmes 

Jndee  M'offeti  Walter  Huston 

Mary  Thomas  .Anita  Pane 

.Tudffe  Osffood  iiLi'Wis  Stone 

Elizabeth  Osgood   Mary  Cy'is'*' 

rrawford  John  Miljan 

Janitor   Jean  Hcrsho  t 

Groeran   TuMy  Marshall 

Lil  Baker   .Nc«l  Francis 

Motion  picture  enthusiasts  of  Greater 
Boston  yesterday  were  privileged  to  wit-  i|  ourin  a 'few~short  'years,  with  shattered 
ness  the  first  presentation  on  any  screen  nerves  for  remembrance.  Since  the  pic- 
of  "Night  Court,  "  a  melodrama  founded  j^j.^  ^^^^  ^jtij  these  same  heroes  rid- 
on  actual  conditions  and  possibilities  ex-  ^  ^j^g  hospital,  with  no  re 
istent,  let  us  say,  in  New  York.  It  |  Injuries  and  no  hint  of  quit 
proved  to  be  a  cynical,  sordid  tale,  grim-  ||  jjjjg  the  game,  it-  Is  obvious  that  there 
ly  and  relentlessly  unfolded,  w'th  not  i  ^o  propaganda  concealed  In  the  film, 
one  sensational  climax  but  a  thundering  J  Cagney  and  Mr.  Linden  play  the 
series  of  them.  Seldom  has  so  much  |  ^^^^^  brothers;  the  one  a  racing  cham- 
human  agony  with  only  sligntest  relief  ^^-^^j.  ^  novic-s  eager  to  climb, 
been  compiled  in  one  picture.  It  seems  might  have  gone  well  with  both 
Incredible  that  two  innocent  persons  like  J  ^^^^  ^ disturbing  influence  of  the 
Mike  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Mary,  could  j  pjayed.  by  Ann  Dvorak  and 
be  swent  unwittingly  into  such  a  vortex    T.,„„''T5i„Lrioii   tvio  fir.^t.  i.<!  .Ine  Greer's 


'  aps  m  ut 
'■\  the  dlK 
Wllir'h".,^",  f"''  "Itl'l  Willi 

nation  in  fine  working  order.  . 

It,    1;    ^"^^  Allen,  hoadlne  th->  ca^t 

^^d  U^wT'"'",-  '■^•"b"ngr^onoio8ue  - 
h^  skU  Of  thr""'  ''"dien^e  with 
nis  sKit  Of  the  man  In  the  telephone 

booth,  who,  in  order  to  reach  a  friend 
in  a  nearby  hotel,  is  forced  to  call  up 
another  friend  on  a  liner  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  humorous 
sketch,  which  won  much  applause,  was 
the  one  about  the  behavior  of  the 
Paramount  usher,  just  decorated  for  un- 
usual presence  of  mind,  who  returns 
home  to  find  a  regiment  of  suitors  call- 
ing on  his  wife. 

Alternating  with  Mr.  AHen's  conver- 
sations and  the  comedy  sketches  were 
a  number  of  songs,  no  less  excellent  for 
their  familiarity,  and  some  pleasing 
dancing.  Sue  Baxter  sang  "Give  Me 
Something  to  Remember  You  By"  and 
"The  Moment  I  Saw  You"  and  the 
overworked  but  still  effective  "Body  and 
Soul."  Josephine  Roberts  and  Thomas 
McLaughlin  were  most  eflectlve  In  the 
famous  "Body  and  Soul"  dance,  while 
Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Amy  Revere  did 
a  charming  and  graceful  ball  room 
dance,  to  the  music  of  "The  Moment  I 
I  Saw  You."  E.  L.  H. 

j  RKO  KEITH'S 

i  "The  Cohens,  Kellys  in  Hollywood" 

A  sorepti  comedy  based  on  the  story  by 
nnr?,''''  •'i  '^'e^"-.  directed  by  John  Francis 
iJiiion  and  presented  by  Universal  with  the 
loilowing  cast: 

M?.h£°i''!r".,'  George  Sidney 

Kiit^.^iJ''"^   Chailie  Murra.v 

Kitty  Kelly   j„ne  rlvde 

Mr%"'"r^h^°''*"   Norman  Foste? 

Zll-  £°n""   ...Emma  Dunn 

Mrs    KelLv     .   Esther  Howard 

Maeazine  Writer    Eileen  Percv 

Chaunce.v  Cha^lw-ick   Edwin  Maxwell 

Mrs.  Chadwick   Dorothy  Christv 

kfjf^}'/ r    H Luis  Alberni 

PHniJ   ^o"^'''  Gi-eiic. 

'Gup.st  =  - Harry  Harris 


^hlldiike'"  pride  a  few'cheap  cups  and  I  KaTioff.  Geliev^eTe  tS  ^""''^  ^"''^ 
emblems,  and  finding  themselves  burned 


be  swept  unwittingly 
of  criminal  rascality  as  engulfs  them; 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  suffer 
as  they  did  through  the  desperate  and 
utterly  inhuman  machinations  of  a  cor 


Joan  Blondell.  The  first  Is  Joe  Greer's 
consort,  whom  he  hesitates  to  marry. 
The  second,  setting  out  to  separate  the 
brothers,  finds  herself  In  love  with 
young  Eddie,  to  her  a  novel  sensation. 


The  invincible  Cohens  and  Kellys,  the 
longest-lived  families  on  the  screen,  are 
at  It  again.  Like  the  heavily  weighted 
toys  that  can  never  be  knocked  down 
they  keep  coming  back,  for  any  attempt 
made  on  the  part  of  Universal  to  dis- 
continue their  adventures  brings  forth 
wails  of  protest  from  exhibitors  all  over 
the  country,  who  need  no  preference 
poll  to  teach  them  that  what  their  pa- 
trons love  best  is  unadulterated  slap- 
stick comedy.  Accordingly,  "The 
Cohens  and  Kellys  in  Hollywood"  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre 
unreeling  cheerfully  amid  chuckles  and 
loiid  guffaws.  Not  that  it  is  specially 
original — to  be  exact,  original  at  ail- 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  the 


rupt  lower-court  judge  seeking  to  save  ■  ^-^-^^  ^  complications,  which  In-  friendly  enmity  of  the  irishman  an^^ 
his  own  hide  by  sacrmcing  imiocent^  to^  ^^^^.^^        ^^^^         ^  j^^,  ^  always  good  for  lau^h?er 

his  purpose.   Yet  there  it  Is.  the  whoU         ^^^j^.^  the  racing  world;  a-    Mrs.  Kelly,  Michael  Kslly  and  Kitty 

mfernal  mess,  so  factual,  so  unc^^^^^  ^^^^  between  the  brothers;  and  Kelly  go  to  Hollywood  when  Kitty  sigm 

mis  ngly  narrated,  so  splendidly  enacted  I  ^  separation  of  Joe  and  Lee  and  Joe's  a  film  contract,  and  after  Kitty  is  lell 
that  no  one  seeing  and  hearing  it  can        ^^jj  through  drink  and  belief  that  established  as  a  star,  along  come  the 
^        nT'^e  wlv  ^f  7he  tr^^^^^^^^  he  caused  the  horrible  death  of  "Spud/'.  Cohens,  Moe  Cohen, '  Mrl^Cohe"  and 
and  Its  esson.    The  way  of  the  wans  partner.  -Wholesale  reponcili-  Maurice  Cohen.  Kitty's  former  sweet- 

gressor  is  hard,  we  are  told,_^and  toe^  ^^.^^  comes  finally.  heart.    The  rich  Kellys  try  to  snub  The 

Mr.  Cagney  is  splendid  as  the  cocky  poor  Cohens,  but  are  snubbed  in  turn 
champion,  forced  to  turn  tramp  in  the  when  the  coming  of  talking  films  ends 
latter  stages.  Again  he  ha^  his  oppoi-  Kitty's  contract.  Maurice,  who  Is  by 
tunities  to  be  rough  with  his  women,  way  of  being  a  popular  song  writer 
which  is  what  the  crowds  like.  Mr.  Lin-  makes  a  name  for  himself  In  the  early 
den  as  the  younger  brother  runs  him  a  musical  films,  but  even  that  glory  is 
close  second,  Miss  Blondell  is  good  as  short-lived.  Musical  films  go  out  of  the 
the  worldly  girl  who  is  reform.ed  through  li.melight,  and  half-way  across  the  con- 
love,  and  Miss  Dvorak  does  her  best  as  tinent,  one  battered  automobile  pulls  up 
the  girl  who  waited  a  long  time  for  her  beside  another,  stranded  by  the  wayside 


film  overlords  anxiously  add  that  their] 
pictures  invariably  point  that  moral.  So 
in  "Night  Ojurt,"  Judge  Moffett,  despitr 
his  every  diabolic  precaution,  ijs  pun 
ished  in  the  end.  He  must  serve  1 
years  in  prison  for  his  misdeeds.  Th  " 
does  justice  triumph  in  the  end. 

This  Moffett,  presiding  in  a  night 
court,  has  become  rich  through  venal 
practices.   Before  reporters  he  declaims 


hiHP,  .*'narimC  in  f^^^^^^^  ""g'  ^^""^  McHugh  deserves! Both  are  bound  away  from  HoUy^vood. 

hides  a  paramour  ^n^f-  ^'^'f  ^,^"1°  for  his  sympathetic  performance  one  containing  the  Cohens,  the  other 

tively  passes  bnbe  money  to  ws  henc^^^  W.  E.  G.    !  the  Kellys.      And  so  they  all  return 


Osgood,  head  of  a  bar  committee  striv-'  ,     ,  Niaht" 

ing  to  cleanse  th6  city,  would  incnmi-; 

t,of„  i\/rr.ffe.tf  tVipn  nffpr  him  immunity  A  screen  comedy  based  on  a  Play  by  Avery 
nate  Monett,  tnen  oner  nun  imniuiuo>  jj^^    .^^^^  derived  from  "Pouehe. 

in  return  for  disclosures  about  Otnero.  j^^^^  petcr  and  Henn  Falk :  adaptation 
Moffett    through    most   casuel   Circum- and  lyrics  by  Georgre  Marion.  Jr..  music  b.v 

Stance   beXils  fearful  when  he  dis- Ralph  ^Eain.cr^.  ^ 
covers  that  the  seal  of  an  envelope,  left, nj,   aft:  . 
momentarily  in  the  Thomas's  flat  bj/  <|e™«ine  .  ichaViie  Su'^l^cl 

his  woman,  Lil  Baker,  has  been  tami  Gvey  •■^"i-iivi  n  unc 

oered  with.    The  Thomas  baby  ha<!  ciaire  Theima  Todd 

filched  it.  Mrs.  Thomas  had  seen  itjl  stepan  yC.^r.v  Granit 


home,  poorer  but  probably  no  wiser. 

E.  L.  H. 


LJUBLJANA  AND  SCHUBELJ 

A  program  of  Yugo-Slav  folk  songs 
3.nd  Russian   and  English  children's 
ones  was  given  last  night  in  Lee  audi- 


contents,  a  bank  statement  of  Moffett 
dirty  money,  some  $60,000.  So  he  fram^ 
;the  wife  as  an  immoral  woman,  assign 
the  baby  to  an  institution,  has  the  hus 
band,  a  taxi  driver,  beaten  up  and  "p  J 
aboard  a  boat  bound  for  South  America 
How  Thomas  escapes,  captures  Moffet 
and  lugs  him  Into  court  on  a  murde 
charge;  how  he  revenges  himself  an 
aids  in  the  apprehension  of  every  laj 
member  of  the  nefarious  ring,  is  oni 
part  of  a  narrative  remarkable  fi 
flowing  action,  pointed  characterizatioif 
forceful  speech. 

A  faultless  cast  gives  this  picture  11 
Mr.  Holmes,  as  the  young  busbar 
gives  his  portrayal  a  depth  of  feeli 
which  never  rings  false.  It  is  a  rc 
to  try  the  most  redoubtable,  and 
comes  through  with  flying  colors.  !y 


Jacques  '  Irvins  Bacon 

Chou-Chou  ^Claiie  IJociu 

Studio  Orficial  Davison  Clark 

Under  a  title  which  means  compara- 
tively little,  the  Metropolitan  is  offering 
a  genuinely  diverting,  clever  comedy, 
"This  Is  the  Night,"  to  the  great  de- 
light of  a  thoroughly  amused  audience. 
Even  with  such  competition  as  is  offered 
by  the  stage  show,  a  condensed  version 
oiE  "Three's  a  Crowd,"  "This  Is  the 
Night"  more  than  holds  it-,  own.  In- 
evitably it  win  be  compared  to  Lubitsch's 
work,  for,  while  it  m.ay  not  be  so  breath^ 
takingly  sophisticated,  it  is  full  of  subtle 
and  amusing  touches  throughout.  The 
musical  background  becomes  part  of  the 
action,  adding  greatly  to  the  comic  ef- 
fect. There  are  railroad  porters  who 
toss  baggage  one  to  the  other,  like  fire- 
men passing  buckets,  who  hold  out  their 
hands  In  unison  asking  for  tins  and 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEKj 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  , 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Thomp-  j 
son  Stone,  conductor.  See  special  I 
notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M , 
Boston  Jewish  Symphony  orchestra 
I    Prof.  S.  Braslavsky.  conductor. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.,  Gaston 
Dufresne,  double-bass  soloist  (mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra) ;  Dorothy  Merrill,  accompanist. 
MONDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Marian  Anderson,  contralto;  William 
j  King,  pianist.  Dunhlll,  To  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  (16th  century).  Donaudy, 
'  ■  Spirate  pur,  Spirate.  Lotti,  Pur 
diVesti,  o  bocca  bella.  Mozart,  Alle- 
luja.  Liszt,  Die  drel  Zigeuner,  In 
Liebeslust.  'Wolf.  Fussreise,  Auch 
Kleine  Dinge,  Er  ist's.  ■Verdi.  O  don 
Fatal?  ("Don  Carlos").  Tchaikovsky. 
Had  I  but  Known,  'Wliither  Goes'. 
Thou?  Griff es,  By  a  Lonely  Fore,'. 
Pathway.  Chamlnade.  Summer 
Spirituals:  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
motherlss.s  child  farr.  by  Brown^) 
Lord,  I    can't    stay  away  (arr. 
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PUNCTUATING  TERMS 

By  PHILIP  IJALE  | 

E.  V.  Lucas,  indefatigable  and  always  de-i 
litrhtful  essayist,  questions  whether  any  one  ever 

d  "Ahem."  He  admits  that  the  word  is  inj 
u>  New  Englisli  Dictionary,  where  it  is  defined 
;  an  interjection  to  call  attention  to  a  speaker! 
o:  to  give  him  time  to  recollect  what  he  was 
about  to  say.  but  Mr.  Lucas  forgets  the  fact 
that  Johnson's  Dictionary  ignores  the  word. 
"Ahem"  is  useful  in  clearing  the  throat,  and  so 
it  should  be  often  in  the  catarrhal  mouthpieces 
of  Bostonians.  Was  it  Dr.  Holmes  who  explained 
the  speech  in  this  city  by  saying  that  it  was 
due  to  the  cast  wind  and  a  diet  of  codfish?  But 
Johnson  admits  "Aha!  '  an  expression  of  tri- 
umph or  contempt,  and  quotes  the  Psalmist,  like 
any  learned  clerk: 

Yea.    they   opened   their   mouth  wide 

against  me,  and  said,  Aha,  Aha,  our  eye  hath 

seen  it. 

And  Mr.  Lucas,  mentioning  "Humph,"  thinks 
we  are  more  fortunate  than  our  predecessors  in 
Tudor  times,  for.  according  to  Rosalind,  "Very' 
good  orators,  when  they  are  out.  they  will  spit. 

Interjections,  words  or  phrases,  are  in  a  way 
the  small  change  of  conversation,  denoting 
acquiescence  or  denial  of  what  has  been  said. 
"Pish"  and  "piffle"  are  still  heard,  but  does  any- 
1  one  say  "Go  to'?  And,  by  the  way,  is  this  a 
I  shortening  of  "Go  to  hell"?  Why  "rats"?  Per- 
haps old  fashioned  gentlemen  sporting  gold- 
headed  canes  may  voice  disapproval  by  a  "Tut, 
tut."  but  they  axe  survivors  of  the  old  comedy 
and  should  emphasize  their  disagreement  by  a 
pinch  of  snufi  and  a  sonorous  nasal  blast.  How 
about  "Fudge,"  a  good  word  with  which  Mr 
Burchell  punctuated  the  airy  talk  of  Miss  Ara- 
minte  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs?  Mr.  Lucas 
says  "V/e  don't  say  'Fudge'  any  more."  Perhaps 
not  in  England,  but  there  are  some  in  thisj 
country  who  axe  so  conservative  that  they  prefer'^ 
it  to  "Apple  Sauce,"  "Boloney,"  "Hooey."  "No 
one  ever  said  'Pshaw'  even  when  it  was  current 
as  a  sound."  Why,  Mr.  Lucas?  It  is  heard  in 
our  towns  and  in  the  country,  when  a  stronger 
term  is  avoided  as  profane  or  Rabelaisian. 

There  are  the  irritating  "yes,  yes"  and  "I  see" 
impatiently  interrupting  one's  speech,  and  not 
only  when  it  is  tedious,  boresome.   There  are' 
[  those  terms  and  phrases  that  smack  of  the  soil: 
■  "Yoa  don't  say  so,"  "Gosh!"  "For  the  land's 
sake,"  "My,  my,"  "Do  tell,"  "I  want  to  know," 
not  that  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt  Clarissa  are 
anxious  to  know,  but  they  thus  show  polite  in- 
terest.   Then  there  are  sentences  interlarding] 
conversation,  as  "So's  your  old  man."  These  arel 
,  "footpads  and  loafers"  of  speech  like  those  which] 
the  late  Charles  Whibley  found  in  the  "Goldcnl 
Ass"  of  Apuleius.    They  are  often  short-lived.l 
for  one  phrase  drives  out  another,  and  as  the 
-  eass  glide  by  a  reader  finding  a  colloquial  or| 
low"  expression  is  in  need  of  a  glossary. 


Thi^  n  New  England 

will  takt  in  the  band  contcsi  m 

Mechanics  building.  Silver  trophies  to 
the  four  prize  winners  will  be  awarded 
at  the  concert  tonight. 

The  patriotic  pageant,  which  will  bp 
held  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Overture  of  1812  tonipht  is 
one  of  the  mast  ambitious  projects  ever 
attempted  by  the  relief  society  at  an 
annual  concert. 

Each  racial  group  will  march  to  the 
platform  to  music  of  its  own  musical 
organlaatlon. 

In  the  pageant  the  various  nations 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  or- 
ganizations: 

P'Il.\NCK— Y  n  iiosi  tiii2-lo  ami  dnim  corns 
with  polor  triiard  firpsapd  in  horizon  hinc 
iimtornis  anil  woariiic  poilu  helmets-  Ernr^i 
Woodward,  director:  Gordon  Botslord.  drum 
ni.nior. 

SWEDEN— Vildngr  male  chorus,  August 
Hiiltpti.  director. 

CHINA — Chinese  Nationalist  nartv.  Joe  Fon 
« hoo.  commander:  Imoerial  Chinese  band, 
deorsre  Lee,  ieailer. 

ENGr.ANI) — British  Arni.v  and  Nav.v  Vet- 
erans' Association.  Maj.  R.  H.  Taitt.  com- 
ninnder. 

POLAND— Polish  Lira  chorus.  Anthony  P. 

Nnn-vMski.  condncior. 

SCOTLAND — CalPiUinian  iiipers'  band.  Pir.r- 
Maiors  OeorETe  Smith  ,md  .^ntrns  Murdoch. 

TT.\T,Y— Stella  Dei  NonI  Drill  corps.  Order 
Sous  of  Iial.v  in  America:  Miss  Annette  Sen- 
timelli.  commander, 

^JRp-^^J^—OTonnen    Guards   of  division 
.si>.  A.  O.  H..  Cant.  James  J.  Haerertv. 
r  — Belfiiim-American  tjnion.  Emilc 

J.   DeBie,  commander. 

GERM.\NY— Associated    German  Societies 
cr  Massachusetts,  represented  bv  the  Germ;ui 
lMlu<'alionaI  Societ.v,  Benjamin  GucI;enberBci 
ilirertor, 

.\RMENTA — Armenian  national  choruf.  C 
(Taro,  conductor. 

.  MASSACHITSETTS— Headouarters  and  .ser- 
vice_  coninan.v  and  hand.  lOlst  eng-iueeis, 
Cai>t.   Pr,Tnl(  E.  Lodce, 

UNITED  STATES— G,   A,   R  ,  comni-.n,!,  ■ 
James  Fl.vnn :  Boston  .  ouncil,  II    S    ^^  V 
commander,    Georre   L.->timer.    and  ric-ii;! 
post.  A.   T., ,  commander.  James  Falliui 

Among  the  bands  taking  part,  in  the 
band  contest  are:  Providence  Festival 
band,  Worcester  Brass  band.  Stevens's 
band  of  Springfield.  Cosmopolitan  band 
of  Brockton,  Beverly  Cadet  band,  18Ist 
Infantry  band  of  Worcester.  Salem  Na- 
tional band,  Arlington  Mills  band  of 
Lawrence  and  others. 

William  J.  Maloney  Is  general  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society  is  adventurous.  While  it 
tivo  in  its  loyalty  to  one  of  the  Bachs,  it  tempts  those  curious 
temporaneous  music  by  oflfering  a  "Stabat  Mater"  by  Szymano\i 
name  unlike  Atalanta  is  not  "as  blessing  to  speak"  and  a  "Mag 
Kaminski-,  not  to  mention  a  motet  by  Ippolitov-Ivanov,  who  is] 
good  graces  of  the  soviet  government,  and  one  by  Schuetky, ) 
whom  the  dictionaries  are  dumb,  unless  he  is  the  baritone,  nov 
sang  for  many  years  in  a  stentorian  manner  at  the  Stuttgart  0]j 
Add  two  arias  from  "Lohengrin"  and  an  ensemble  from  "The 
of  Nuremberg." 

Will  the  audience  fill  Symphony  hall?    How  many  Bostonia 
described  as  "/nusic  lovers,"  will  be  attracted  by  the  unfamihar 
many  today  are  interested  in  chorus  singing? 


Sir  Thomas  Beecham  said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Sun  ( N.  Y.)  no 
when  some  one  asked  what  was  wrong  with  England:  "We're 
musical  people  in  the  world.    We  have  4000  choral  societies 
from  morning  till  night.    That's  what's  wrong  with  us."  Sir 
merry  soul. 

I      There  was  a  time  in  Boston  when  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
!and  the  Boylston  Club  were  liberally  supported;  their  concerts 
pated,  enjoyed,  ancj  talked  about.   When  Arthur  Nikisch  co^ducte^ 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  there  was  an  effor^  to  provide  a  permar 
to  assist  in  the  performance  of  works  demanding  a  body  of  singe 
was  a  chorus  at  a  few  concerts,  but  the  plan  was  soon  aband 
Koussevitzky  has  made  use  of  the  Cecilia,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,! 
cliffe  Choral  Society  and  the  Bach  Cantata  Club,  and  with  the| 
given  some  memorable  concerts,  but  there  are  subscribers  to  the 
concerts  who  complain,  who  say  "We  want  to  hear  the  orchestij 
singers."    They  cannot  justly  quote  Ruskin:  "The  roar  of  mu 
mediocrity"  for  the  chorus  singing  has  been  generally  of  an  exce^ 
ity.   The  addition  of  a  chorus  simply  does  not  interest  them. 


Haves)  Hear  de  lambs  a-cryin'  (arr. 
by  frown),  Goin'  to  ride  up  m  <le 
chariot  (arr.  by  Brown).  . 
FRIDAY— Symphony  haU,  2^30  /.  M_, 
Boston    Symphony    otchestra.    Dr.  1 
Koussevitzky,  conductor  _ 

^^r^e^pttTtTol^of^Srs^^^^^^^^ 
coAcert,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductoi. 


Concert  Pageanf^  ar 

Mechanics  Hall  Will  Aid 
Jobless  Musicians 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  band  con- 
rerts  of  the  season  will  be  given  m 
Mechanics  building  tonight,  for  the 
ijenefit  of  unemployed  musicians,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Musicians'  Mutual 
Relief  Society. 

Th°  program  includes  presentation.s  c  i 
Tschaikowsky's  Overture  of  1812  and 
Mascagni's  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  by  a  400- 
piece  band,  a  patriotic  pageant,  "Under 
One  Flag."  in  which  20  racial  group.s 
will  participate,  and  a  band  conte.st  in 
which  bands  from  many  parts  of  Nt .'. 
i  England  will  rompete. 

The  band  will  be  conducted  by  Signer 
Alphonso  D'Avino  and  the  patriotic  pag- 
leant  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  M.  Smith. 

ERXO  RAPEE.  CONDUCTOR 
Erno  Rapee.  musical  director  of  the 
'  vational  Broadcasting  Company,  will  os 
,  a  guest  conductor.    He  will  take  the 
place  of  Roxy.  famous  radio  announcer 
-j-ho  is  prevented  from  attending  Viy  ill- 


GRETA  MILOS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Greta  Milos,  soprano,  gave  a  recital 
jn  Jordan  '  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Gladys  Miller  was  the  accompanist. 
The  program  read:  Mozart,  Giunse  Al- 
fin  il  Momento  from  "Nozze  di  Figaro." 
Caccini,  Amarilli,  mia  bella.  Scarlat- 
ti, Gia  il  sole  dal  Gange.  Hue,  J'ai 
pleure  en  reve,  Staub.  L'heure  silen- 
cieuse.  Koechlin.  Si  tu  le  veux.  Schu- 
bert, Du  bist  die  Ruh.  Seligkeit.  Wander- 
er's Nachtlied,  Liszt.  Die  Lorelei, 
Strauss.  Freundliche  Vision,  Zueignung. 
Komgold,  Liebesbriefchen,  Old  Eng- 
lish: Early  one  morning.  Have  you  seen 
but  a  whyte  lUlie  grow.  Oh.  dear! 
What  can  the  matter  be?  larr.  by 
Bax).  St.  Leger,  Love  Me,  Message, 
Joy. 

Probably  through  nervousness  the 
tones  of  Miss  Milos  in  Mozart's  reci- 
tative were  unsteady  and  so  tlie  effect 
of  her  otherwise  significant  delivery 
was  Impaired.  When  she  came  to  the 
aria  "Del  Vieni"  .':he  recovered  herself 
and  sang  with  fine  appreciation  of  the 
melodic  lines,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
v/aiting.  longing  Susanna.  It  is  not 
well  for  any  singer  however  experi- 
enced to  sing  music  by  Mozart  for  an 
opening  number  before  the  voice  i.' 
warmed.  The  test  is  too  severe.  Mi'^p 
Milos  added  Mozarl  s  song  "The  Violet" 
in  response  to  applause  after  her  sec- 
ond group.  Her  interpretation  of  thi.« 
song,  which  is  a  miniature  cantata,  wii  - 
marred  by  an  artificial  and  mannered 
simpicity;  there  were  childish,  almost 
infantile  moments.  — 

She  sang  the  air  of  Caccini's  dehght- 
fiillv     Here  her  voice  was  of  beavitiiui 
aua  ity  throughout  and  the  interpre- 
?ation  of  the  text  and  the  expressive 
Dhrasin-  were  equally  noteworthy.  In 
nsome  of°  her  other  selections  there  was 
faTendencv  to  shrillness  in  the  extreme 
fiDT^r  notes  when  force  was  required. 
Xn   these   same   notes   were  aken 
lUoftlv  they  were  grateful  to  tne  tai 
and  were  handled  skilfully.    Her  vocal 
'and  mterpretative  gifts  were  ^vell  di.- 
Dhived  in  the  French  group  especially 
Fn'-the  song  by  Staub;  but  stUl  more 
.Advantageous   to   her   was    Schubert  s 
"Nachtlied"  in  which  «he  caught  and 
sustamed  the  poet's  mood  in  a  me- 
mnrnhle  manner.    It  was  a  pity  tnai, 
Sie  i^peaTed  this  song  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  applause,  for  in  the  repe- 
tition the  mood  escaped  hei    .he  hear 
er  was  no  longer  under  the  spell. 

Liszt's'  "Lorelei"  admits  of  a  more 
dramatic  renderh^g  than  that  of  yes^ 
terdav's.  Miss  Milos  is  first;  of  all  a 
vric  soprano,  and  she  is  wise  in  no. 
ittempting  tb  emphasize  what  Ls  in- 
herenUy  dramatic,  for  while  she  does 
not  t^  apparently  force  tones  yet  m 
stressmg  a  phrase,  the  tones  often  have 
an  edge  while  the  upper  ones  are  with- 

""on°the  whole  Miss  Milos  makes  a 
pleasing  impression.  She  could  pursue 
her  .studies  with  profit.  Her  voice  is 
not  yet  of  even  , quality  throughout  We 
have  spoken  '  !  '  ■ 


The  Boylston  Club,  admirably  trained  by  George  L.  Osgood, 
ago.  For  many  years  the  Cecilia  Society,  under  B.  J.  .Lang,  biL 
many  important  works.  Neither  he  nor  the  large  audiences  were) 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  works  were  composed  by  men  tt 
The  singers  themselves  were  interested;  they  faithfully  attended  . 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  standard  of  singing  in  those  years,  td 
in.  choirs  and  in  concert  halls  was  m.uch  higher  than  it  is  today, 
it  often  necessary  to  import  soloists  for  choral  works. 


,  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  years  when  chorus  si 
at  its  height,  when  the  reputation  of  the  societies  was  more  than  \ 
were  not  so  many  distractions;  not  so  much  mechanical  music.  H 
piano  playing;  there  was  singing  at  home.   The  motor  car  was  nni-.-i 
Bostonians  thought  twice  about  a  home  in  a  suburb.   The  gran-.vjli 
piano-player,  and,  above  all,  the  radio,  were  not  known. 

The  introduction  and  the  popularity  of  the  radio  has  injure 
teachers  of  music,  singers,  players  of  instruments,  in  fact,  has  huj 
cert  life.    Why  pay  to  hear  Jabinsky  fiddle  and  Squallirri  sing  i 
can  be  heard  on  the  radio?    Why  was  John  McCormack's  conceri 
phony  hall  cancelled  a  week  or  two  ago?    He  was  not  sick,  but 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  tickets  sold.    Radio  singing  checks 
draught.   It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  "general  depression"  has  eveif 
do  with  the  loss  of  interest  in  concerts;  with  the  struggle  of  teachen 
their  heads  above  water;  the  fact  remains  that  the  radio  answers 
sires  of  many  who  enjoy  music,  or  at  least  are  not  afraid  of  it 

Vice-chancellor  IngersoU  at  Atlantic  City  recently  held  that  t 
music  lessons  for  children .  were  "desirable,"  they  could  not  be  regi 
necessities  during  a  period  of  depression.   There  was  a  time  whe 
father  in  a  village  house  that  was  mortgaged  and  trade  or  the  ti 
pay,  would  say  to  his  daughter:    "Arabella,  won't  you  favor  our  i 
something  on  the  instrument?  I  think  he'd  like  'Home,  Sweet  Hi 
variations— the  last  piece  the  professor  ga\e  you." 


l.'U?.'^t  ones  are  still  unformed.  Sne 
ii-s  a  voice  that  should  amply  repay  | 
careful  attention.  .  Her  undoubted  gift! 
for  mterpretation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  any  technical  deficiency,^ 
She  now  does  some  things  so  well,  that 
one  would  have  her  constantly  at  her, 
best.  ,  ,  I 

There  was  a  small  but  most  friendly 
audience. 


Sr/,/^  'I 


250flATMUSICIANri 
BENEFIT  CONCERT 

400-Piece  Band  Directed  by 
Signer  D'Avino 


The  huge  band  was  din  ,  Sir 
nor  Alphonso  D'A\-ino  an  pi  o 
longed  applause  with  its  sti  resen 
tations  of  the  Tschaikowsl  Mas- 
cagni  masterpieces.  Emo  Rl  usica 
director  of  the  NBC  and  Roxy 
Theatre  In  New  York,  wai  con 
ductor. 

During  the  pageant  vaj  racial 
groups  dressed  in  nati  stume 
marched  to  the  platform  l^music 
of  their  own  bands 

During  the  band  concert"BRfter- 
noon  the  Stevens  band  oi  Igfield 
won  first  prize  and  the  dl  bn  ot 
being  named  the  best  bl  >  Ne^ 
England,  in  the  opmion  a  Imusi- 
cians'  organization.  The  S  *  band 
also  won  a  prize  for  comln|>^  long 
est  distance  to  compete. 

Other  prize  wmnmg  bjpwere: 
Second.  Providence  Festival  Kihird. 
102d  regiment  baod  of  m  and 
fourth,  Arlington  mills  bMjo  Law- 
rence. 


About  2500  persons  attended  a  con- 
cert in  Mechanics  building  last  night, 
when  a  400-plece  band  presented 
Tschaikowsky's  "Overture  of  1812"  and 
Mascagni's  "Hymn  to  the  Sun"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Musicians'  Mutual 
Relief  Society.  ,  , 

A  feature  of  the  program  was  a  patri- 
otic pageant,  "Under  One  Flag,"  In 
which  racial  groups  representing  20  p'  ; 
tions  narticlpated,  ' 


RKO  EUEITH-BOS 

I  "Young  Bride" 

\  A  screen  drama  adapted  l<: 
from  the  rlay  -by  Hiuh  Si 
rntitWl  "Veneer":  first  pr 
Sam  H.  Harris  Tlieatrc.  N. 
1Sl'!>.  with  Henr.v  Hull  an 
in  tlic  le.nlins-  roles:  fUm  it- 
iani  Seller,  produced  Iiy  n.i\ 
Hild  Hip-r.v  Joe  Brown  am 
KKO-Pathe  with  the  loUowu 

Allie  Sn-iith  He 

fliarlie  Rir?s   

M.iisie   •  

t«  

Mike   

naisy   

^T■s.  (-.onlen  'P' 
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her  bookT  aeymoui-mcKS  niscnsses -Acnng  ;  anct  w.  H.  J-i 


on,  who  xCpl 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


/     There  slioijld  .b^  ^Qod  j^t^rtainment  this  .week  for  theatregoers:  Mr. 

'Cohan  with  a  new  play  at  the  "fremont,  a  play  in  wfiich  he  appears  as  a  returned  two  tickets,  saying 


diary  of  his  life  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  for  SO  years,  has  pub-  ] 
llshed  "Through  the  Box  Office  Window." 

He  remembers  Lily  Langtry  by  her  saying,  "My  dear,  never  trust  a  man 
who  grows  hair  on  his  face  in  unexpected  places." 

When  Ashley  Duke's  "Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief"  was  playing,  a  lady 
I  had  Intended  bringing  my  daughter,  only 


detective    This  is  the  1'"^  told  it's  not  at  all  a  proper  sort  of  play  for  her  to  see."   "Don't  you  be- 
■  iieve  it,  Mrs.   "  chimed  in  another  lady,  waiting  at  the  box  ofTlce.  "I've 


suave  settler  of  domestic  difficulties  and  also  as  a 

iiiormation  gauiered  Irom  the  reports  of  Philadelphia's  dramatic  critics.  ^^^^        Believe  me.  there's  nothing  in  it  your  girl  doesn't  know!" 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Cohan  in  whatever  play  he  chooses  to  disport  Leverton,  not  easily  suri>rised,  experienced  a  shock  when  an  agent 


himself.  An  old  Vermont  lady  was  defendlnff  a  village  rake  and  loafer.  In- 
stance after  instance  of  his  shameless  behavior  >r:^  brought  up  before  her. 
"Well."  she  finally  said,  "perhaps  his  manners  are  a  lltt.'e  easy. "  The  ease 
of  Mr.  Cohan  on  the  stage  may  well  be  envied  by  many;  the  ease  with 
which  he  makes  his  points;  his  apparent  simplicity;  the  extreme  natural- 
ness that  is  the  fine  flower  of  studied  art. 


rang  up  for  stalls.  "How  many  do  you  want?"  "It's  a  party  of  three:  the 
bride,  the  bridegroom  and  the  co-respondent." 

He  tells  of  the  manner  in  which  a  breathless  elderly  lady  bought  some 
tickets  for  a  play: 

"Good  morning.  I'm  only  a  tamfe  aunt  and  I  never  go  to  a  theatre  my- 
self, but  all  my  young  relatives  make  me  book  their  tickets.  A  nice  mess 
they're  making  of  the  Haymarket!"  (The  road  was  being  dug  up  at  this 
time,  and  the  pneumatic  drills  were  rending  the  air.)  "If  you  walk  on  the 
pavement  you  get  a  bit  chipped  off  in  your  eye  by  the  men  who  are  digging 
it  up;  if  you  walk  in  the  road  you're  killed  by  a  motor  bus  tearing  down  the 
one-way  street'— one-eyed  stt-eet  I  call  it!  New  I  hear  they're  going  to  tear 
Hp  the  entire  street  with  the  automatic  drill!  I  suppose  you've  careful!: 
'arranged  your  holiday  while  that  will  be  going  on?  No?  Well,  I  should  have 


And  the  Irish  Players  from  Dublin  are  to  be  here  with  plays  familiar— 
but  not  too  familiar — and  some  unknown  excepfby  reputation. 

O'Casey's  "Juno  and  the  Paycock"  and'  Murray's  "Autumn  Fire"  will 
be  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

A  few  years  ago  V.  S.  Pritchett  wrote  about  Sean  O'Casey  for  the  ben-  I  thougrt^if  Tou'r^clever  enWh  to  list^^^^  patiently  to  the  talk  of  an  old 
efit  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  s  readers.  He  talked  with  the  drama-  ,-,voman  like  me,  you'd  have  been  smart  enough  to  have  timed  your  holiday 
tlst  in  Dublin,  having  found  him  in  a  "typical  rather  dilapidated  tene- 
ment; found  him  in  his  small  room  with  a  bed  in  it,  tables,  an  oil  lamp  and 
shelves  of  books."  The  caller  apologized  for  perhaps  disturbing  him  at  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning.  O'Casey  answered,  "Sure,  I'm  just  after  getting 
up.  I'm  lazy.  I  hate  work."  One  learns  from  Mr.  Pritchett's  story  that 
O'Casey  five  or  six  years  ago  had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  Dublin,  never  < 
been  out  of  Ireland,  and  believed  that  duchesses  are  dull  and  unnatural 
creatures.  He  had  never  met  one;  he  judged  by  women  "near  to  being  one." 
He  told  his  visitor  that  he  grew  up  in  slummy  Dublin,  speaking  Gaelic  al- 
most as  well  as  he  speaks  English,  and  so  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Gaelic  League.  For  over  fifteen  years  he  was  an  unskilled  laborer,  a  builder, 
on  the  railways,  doing  odd  jobs:  "out  of  work,  overworked, slacking,  fighting, 
drifting,  finding  work  only  bearable  and  hankering  most  o^  all  after  books 
and  books  and  books." 

He  began  to  write;  he  sent  in  three  plays  to  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and  re- 
ceived what  is  known  there  as  a  "reader's  criticism":  that  is,  if  an  author 
shows  great  promise  and  also  technical  defects,  he  is  thought  worthy  of 
advice  and  encouragement.  One  of  the  three  plays,  "The  Crimson  and  the 
Tricolor,"  was  savagely  criticised  by  W.  ^B.  Yeats,  though  Lady  Gregory 
looked  on  it  rather  favorably.  "I  have  since  seen,"  said  O'Casey,  "that  Yeats 
was  absoltitely  right.  It  was  a  terrible  play,  a  desperate  play.  I  have  al- 
ways admired  Yeats  for  the  way  he  never  lets  personal  friendships  influence 
his  judgment." 

When  "The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman"  was  sent  in  it  was  accepter,  wst 
that  was  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  Abbey  audiences  were  small. 
The  box  o^ice  receipts  the  first  night  were  only  thirteen  pounds.  O'Casej's 
share  was  nine  shillings.  Fame  and  fortune  came  to  him  with  "Juno  and 
the  Paycock."  "Yet  while  all  London  is  going  to  see  his  play,  the  modest 
author  sits  in  his  ground-floor  front  and  pokes  his  fire  and  says— with  the 
appropriate  and  fiery  Dublin  adjectives—  'I  can't  be  bothered.  Sure,  why 
should  I  be  wantin'  to  go  to  London';  I'm  too  lazy."  There  are  always  one 
or  two  plays  running  in  his  head,  "pestering  '  him.  He  has  put  his  neigh- 
bors into  his  plays.  All  the  people  are  real  people.  "He  has  gone  straight 
to  the  slum  life  and  cut  it  out  crude  and  raw,  laughter  and  sorrow,  with 
Lady  Gregory's  advice  dinning  in  his  ears:  'Less  theorizing  and  more  charac- 
terization.' " 

A  family  of  11  were  living  in  the  room  next  door.  A  carpenter  and  his 
family  were  living  in  the  room  downstairs.  "He's  idle  now  though  he's  luck- 
ier than  the  resi  for  he  gets  eight  months'  work  out  of  twelve.  He  hates 
idleness  and  when  he's  forcedH;o  stay  at  home  he  goes  about  repairing 
things,  mendin'  windows.  He's  a  great  read'er.  Sure  I've  got  fifty  of  me  own 
books  lent  out  now.  The  people  dislike  going  to  the  public  libraries  be- 
cause the  officials  are  unsympathetic  and  don't  advise  a  man  about  suitable 
books.  The  men  come. to  me  and  we  talk  about  books.  They  love  Dickens 
and  Scott  and  the  carpsnter  reads  Shaw  and  is  just  after  reading  the  'Life 
of  Tolstoy.' " 

There  are  two  one-act  plays  which  he  knows  are  poor:  "I  write  them  to 
save  myself  from  the  sin  of  sloth,"  b«t  there's  "The  Plough  and  the  Star," 
which  according  to  the  author  is  a  protest  against  war  and  killing  which  are 
worse  than  wicked;  they  are  stupid.  "Why  can't  we  be  united?  Why  must 
we  pull  each  other  to  pieces?"  This  was  in  1926. 


while  that  awful  row  is  going  on.  Well,  never  mind,  I've  got  their  tickets  all 
right.  Thursday  night,  wasn't  it?  What!  Oh,  dear,  what  am  I  thinking  of? 
I  wish  people  would  book  their  own  seats.  Wait  a  moment;  here's  my  nephew's 
letter.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  do  you  mind  changing  them?  Three  seats,  Friday 
night.  Thank  you  so  much!  Did  I  take  my  change?  I  did!  Oh,  thanks  so 
much  .  .  .  good  rhorning!" 

Miss  Cooper's  half-brother  Henry  St.  John  Cooper,  wrote  fiction  with 
great  rapidity:  He  often  composed  10,000  words  at  a  sitting,  and  once  wrote 
1  a  story  of  32,000  words  in  little  more  than  12  hours.  She  believes  that*plays 
should  be  reviewed,  after  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  first  night."   Mr.  Hicks 
warns  dramatists  and  actors  against  answering  critics. 

It  has  been  one  function  of  the  moving  picture  to  internationalize  the 
darling  talent  of  particular  capitals.  Hollywood  liersuaded  the  world  to  think 
■what  Paris  thought  yesteryear  and  Chevalier's  straw  hat  has  become  a 
.yictor's  garland  of  Olympian  magnitude.  The  personnel  of  the  films  always 
toffer  a  story  of  romantic  promotions;  the  old  climb  from  log-cabin  to  White 
House  is  ilOthing  to  these  raids  on  the  "fans"  of  all  nations.— Ivor  Brown. 

A  distinguished  musical  critic,  Louis  Liloy,  who  haS  been  for  some 
months  in  the  far  east,  has  announced  that  he  has  discovered,  on  his  feturn, 
that  theatrical  audiences  have  become  listless  and  apathetic.  They  show 
no  reactions,  either  of  disapprobation  or  enjoyment.  A  leading  dramatic 
critic,  Fortunat  Strowski,  who  is  also  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  and  a 
member  of  the  Institut,  has  just  been  telling  us  that  laughter  is  dead.  A 
smile  is  all  that  the  wittiest  line  or  the  most  comic  situation  can  evoke  to- 
day, and  there  is  no  longer  anyone  whp  can  set  a  table  in  a  roar,  for  no 
(ene  v/ould  roar  at  even  the  funniest  talkti.  Perhaps  both  of  these  estimates 
&re  undi^ly  pessimistic,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that  all  the  successful  plays 
[Of  the  moment  are  comic  ones.- Paris  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Times 

((tx)ndon).   ... 

indeed.  She  works  wliile  he  plans  and 
boasts,  spending  her  money  on  a  flashy 
taxi-dancer,  Malsie.    Even  the  coming  ; 
of  a  baby  fails  to  rouse  his  better  feel-  I 
ings,  and  Allie,  driven  desperate,  tries 
to  kill  herself. 

The  good  acting  .strengthens  the 
value  of  the  sombre  little  story.  Miss 
Twelvetrees  Is  definitely  sympathetic 
and  ingenuous  as  Allie.  the  pathetic 
dreamer  who  found  reality  so  hard  to 
face.  As  the  boastful  Charlie,  Eric 
Linden  is  even  better,  provhig  that  the 
talent  he  showed  in  "Are  These  Our 
Children?"  was  no  mere  flash  in  the 
pan.  He  makes  the  boy  likable  despite 
his  flashy  exterior,  wliich  he  neverthe- 
less delineates  ■with  unflinching  exacti- 
tude, and  indicates  that  his  taJk,  of 
great  deeds  was  not  all  put  on  for  pur- 
poses of  effect;  he  really  believed  in  It 
himself.  Arline  Judge  is  good  as  the 
iiard-boiled  Maisie,  and  .satisfactan,' 
work  in  smaller  roles  is  contributed  by 
Polly  Walters,  Blanche  Priderici  and 
Cliff  Edwards.  E.  L.  H. 


They  will  not  let  "Hamlet"  alone.  The  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Marlowe  So- 
ciety last  month  dressed  the  play  in  the  costumes  of  the  late  18th  century. 
Thus  they  hoped  to  combine  "the  vitality  of  the  modern  dress  version  with 
a  glamour  not  attainaable  in  plus  fours." 

Robert  Young,  an  English  actor  and  former  member  of  Parliament,  has 
lieed  his  mind: 

"A  wealthy  young  man  or  'society'  girl  can  put  down  a  large  sum  and 
•jb€  assured  of  a  good  part,  thus  thieving  livings  from  genuine  and  legitimate 
artists.    At  the  other  extreme  there  are  mill  girls  and  factory  hands  being 
[lured  into  the  theatre  at  sweated  wages,  so  saving  a  manager  from  paying 
[average  actors'  and  actresses'  wages.  Both  these  extremes  are  due  to  char- 
latan managers." 

(      To  E.  B.  H.— Yes,  both  Duse  and  Bernhardt  wer-^  :  'n  her  latter 

years  Duse  made  a  film  called  "Ashes,"  but  she  ordered  it  to  oe  destroyed,  re- 
gretting that  she  had  not  had  time  to  learn  the  necessary  and  new  acting 
technique  for  the  cinema.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  seen  in  several  films:  in 
"Queen  Elizabeth,"  which  it  is  said  was  bought  for  America' in  1912;  also  in 

\  a  screen  version  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Camelias,"  with  a  supporting  company 
from  the  Comedie  Francaise. 


English  actors  and  actresses  are  nishing  into  print:  Noel  Coward  has 
d  his  sketches  and  lyrics;  Gladys  Cooper  gives  her  Aame  as  a  title  to 


Jack  Haley  and  Benny  Rubin,  vaca- 
tioning from  pictures,  are  appearing  to- 
gether this  week  at  the  RKO  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre,  and  if  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  is  any  criterion,  the  va- 
cation seems  due  to  be  a  long  one. 
Their  act  is  a  combination  of  cross- 
talk, comic  rivalry  and  a  play  on  their 
racial  differences,  combined  with  two 
black-outs,  both  of  which  are  decidedly 
amusing,  especially  the  one  satirizing 
the  recent  Lenz-Culbertson  marathon.  [ 
In  the  middle  of  their  argument  be-  i 
fore  the  curtain,  when  Benny  Rubin 
begins  pulling  jokes  in  Yiddish.  Jack  ! 
Haley  brings  on  an  interpreter  who  1 
promptly  deserts  him  for  Benny,  when  | 
he  recognizes  the   latter   as   a   com-  ! 
patriot.  Neither  of  the  headliners  can  ' 
be  said  to  loaf  on  the  job.  for  Jack  J 
Haley  sings,  Benny  Rubin  does  a  speed v 
tap-dance  and  both  take  parts  In  the 
black-outs. 

Appearing  with  the  two  comedians 
is  Lillian  Shade,  a  handsome  brunette, 
who  sings  torch  songs,  including  the 
celebrated  "Minnie  the  Moocher."  in 
a  powerful  husky  voice.  She  is  well  re- 
ceived by  the  audience.  Perhaps  the 
loudest  applause,  barring  that  received 
by  Benny  Rubin  for  his  dance,  went  to 
the  concluding  bit,  when  Mr.  Rubin 
and  Jack  Haley,  loudly  protesting  their 
friendship  for  one  another,  stripped  the 
shirts  from  their  backs  as  a  token  of 
affection  and  went  on  to  remove  their 
trousers,  it  wasn't  what  could  be  called 
subtle,  but  the  audience  loved  it. 

On  the  screen  is  a  rather  appealing 
little  picture.  "Young  Bride."  in  which 
Helen  Twelvetrees  stars,  supported  bv 
Eric  Linden,  Arline  Judge  and  Cliff 
Edwards.  In  its  early  stages,  this  was 
a  play,  "Veneer,"  in  which  Henry  Hull 
and  Joanna  Roos  played  two  seasons 
ago,  and  mucin  of  the  poignancy  of  the 
original  has  been  retained.  The  chief 
differences,  for  motion  picture  ethics 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  softening 
lie  in  the  marriage  of  the  protagonists 
and  the  eventual  happy  ending.  It  is 
the  story  of  Allie  Smith,  pretty  and 
Intelligent  girl  working  in  a  library  and 
starved  for  romance,  who  meets  and 
loves  Charlie  Riggs,  a  dance  hall  sheik 
with  grandiloquent  schemes  and  little 
else.  They  are  married  and  AlUe  dis- 
covers all  too  soon  that  her  hero  Is 
nothing  but  a  very  ordinary  young  n  an 


FEiVWAY.  MODERN  AND  BEACON 
!  "Business  and  Pleasure" 

A  Bcreen  comocly  adapted  by  William  Con- 
selmiin  and  Gene.  Tnwn«  from  the  nnrel  by  ■ 
Booih  Tarkinslon  pntitled  -  The  Plutocrat ':  . 
dircvteil  by  David  Batl'^r  and  ptv-Fenf^d  t^y 
the  Fo.\-  Pilm  Corporation  with  the  lollow-  , 
iiiff  cart:  I 

Earl  Tinlier.  .  ,  Will  Rogers  1 

Mnip.   MoDjora  Jetta  Gondal 

I.awronre   Ogle.  .Joel   M'fi'-a  I 

Mrp    Tinkf-r   ,.  Dorothy  VHe.-. 

Olivia  Tinker   .Pceery  II  - 

.\rihiir  Jon*"!  ,  Cyril    R.  i- 

Bcn  Wat'ksiie.  Jed  Prom.\  , 

P.   D.   WeatP.ipK*l  Oecar  ApffI 

Charlie  Turner..  Vernon  Dent 

Mr.  Rogers  slouches  and  grins  his  , 
genial  way  thi-ough  this  very  liberal  i 
version  of  one  of  Booth  Tarkington'.'  ' 
less  distinguished  stories.    As  a  manu- 
facturer of  razor  blades — and  of  course 
he  halls  from  Oklahoma — he  ;s  seen  i 
crossing  the  ocean  ostensibly  on  pleas- 
tire,  but  actually  to  insure  himself  a 
monopoly  on  the  Damascus  steel  out-  i 
■put.     Aboardship  he  joins  in  barber- 
shop chords  with  several  cronies  at  the 
bar,  succumbs  all  too  easily  to  the 
blandishments  of  a  comic  opera  vam-  ; 
plre  set  by  his  business  rivals  to  learn 
his  errand,  and    canles    on  so  out-  i 
I  rageously  that  his  wife  and  daughter  i 
I  are'  both  .scandalized.  That  part  of  the 


.    ^  %  i  ■>   

ve  l3  geHd  fare.  i-m,-wttri" 
i  hi  Uie  desert,  in  i  vuiu  s  cxtrava- 
.1.  laboriously  tollmg  for  laughs. 
.-mn<\l  by  the  chief  of  a  desert 
-  his  throat  slit  because 
,t  s  by  tne  pursuing  vam- 
,        Mi:..    Aioinora,  Mr.  Rogers  best.s 
I  her  and  his  captors  through  the  me- 
I  dium  of  his  native  wit  and  a  convenient 
radio  set.  He  gets  what  he  went  after; 
Lawrence  Ogle,   a  young  playwright. 
]  wb.o  despised  the  movies  until  they  pur- 
'     i-ed  his  im.>:ucc-essful  play,  gets  Tin- 
^  daughter,  and  Thiker's  wife  re- 
.  ,  ts  all  the  nasty  word.s  she  had  used 
agamst  her  errant  spou.se. 

Mr.  Rogers,  besides  acquiring  gradual 
poise  as  an  actor,  has  become  a  dlalec- 
tltian.  He  has  one  amusing  scene  in 
which  he  masquerades  as  a  soothsayer, 
employing  speech  which  suggests  less 
of  the  S.\Tian  than  the  Yiddish.  The 
most  difficult  task  cojifronting  his  asso- 
ciate players  seems  to  be  to  keep  a 
straight  face  during  his  Rogerlan  rail- 
leries and  antics. 


Of  far  more  {significance  and  serious 
interest  is  the  com{>anion  picture,  "Hell's  ' 
House,"  written  and  directed  by  Howard 
Higgins  and  announced  as  a  B.  F.  Zeld- 
man production.  Veiled  by  a  narrative 
which  has  many  human  attributes  It 
purports  to  expose  some  of  the  brutali- 
ties and  corruptions  alleged  to  exist  in 
certain  state  reform  schools.  It  traces 
the  adventures  of  an  orphan,  Jimmy 
Mason,  his  sentence  by  a  juvenile  court 
officer  less  for  his  an-est  as  an  inno- 
cent employe  in  a  bootlegger's  hideout 
than  for  hLs  refusal  thi-ough  a  blind 
sense  of  loyalty  to  name  the  man  who 
hired  him.  In  the  school  Jimmy  and 
Shorty,  a  youngster  with  a  weak  heart, 
become  linked  in  a  staunch  friendship 
(  nded  only  by  Shorty's  death  while  en- 
ci  uing  solitary  confinement  to  shield 
.li'.Timy.  Escaping,  Jimmy  finds  a  cham- 
]  :on  in  Gebhardt.  a  newspaper  pub- 
I  !  siier,  who  not  only  effects  his  honor- 
lole  discharge,  but  forces  a  confession 

■om  the  real  offender,  Kelly. 

Junior  Durkin  and  Jimior  Coghlan 
jplay  the  two  boys.  Jimmy  and  Shorty, 
I  naturally  and  with  fine  spirit.  Pat 
;  O'Brien  makes  Kelly  both  likable  and 
'  contemptible,  Bette  Davis  is  excellent 
i  as  Kelly's  girl,  Charles  Grapewin  and 
Emma  Dunn,  two  old-school  players, 
are  good  as  Jimmy's  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  Morgan  'Wallace  tops  them  all  with 
his  incisive  performance  as  the  feailess 
editor.  V/.  E,  G. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

The  spring  concert  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  given  yestei-day  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  hall,  showed  this 
venerable  instituliion  in  unusually  ven- 
turesome mood.  The  following  program 
was  offered:  W.  F.  Bach;  Lasset  uns 
ablegen  die  Werke  (first  time  in  Bos- 
ton); Karol  Szymanovsky,  Stabat  Ma- 
ter (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Ippolitov- 
Ivanov,  Bless  the  Lord,  O  My  Soul; 
Franz  Josef  Schuetky,  Emitte  Spritium 
Tuum;  Heinrich  Kaminsky,  Magnificat 
(first  time  in  Boston):  Wagner,  Tenor 
aria  "In  Distant  Land"  from  "Lohen- 
grin," soprano  aria  "Elsa's  Dream" 
from  "Lohengrin,"  finale  from  "Die 
Meistersuiger."  The  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  po-operated  with  the 
chorus.  The  soloists  were  Jeanne  Dus- 
seau,  soprano;  Merle  Alcock,  contralto; 
Paul  Althouse,  tenor;  Frederick  Baer, 
baritone.    Thompson  Stone  conducted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stone  had 
provided  a  program  calculated  to  ap- 
peal to  a  wide  diversity  of  tastes  and 
interests,  the  audience,  though  large, 
was  far  below  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 

A  program  note  informed  the  au- 
dience that  Wilhelm  Friedmarm  Bach's 
chorus,  written  to  tre  words  of  the  ex- 
hortation from  Romans  xii,  "Let  us 
now  cast  oft  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  light," 
has  not  been  performed  since  1779,  .?o 
far  as  records  go,  and  that  the  full 
score  is  yet  unpublished.  A  brilliant 
piece  of  choral  writing,  it  lacks  the  dra- 
matic illustrative  force  that  J.  S.  Bach, 
using  the  same  text,  might  have 
achieved.  Yet  it  Is  undeniably  effective 
and  interesting  music.  The  perform- 
ance, however,  was  lacking  in  precision 
and  impact.  ! 

Szymanovsky 's  Stabat  Mater,  for| 
ooprano,  contralto,  baritone,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  gives  most  prominence  to 
the  solo  voices  and  orche.stra:  the  cho- 
rus murmui-s  ui. obtrusively  from  time 
to  time  in  the  background,  rising  only 
occasionally  to  dramatic  power,  as  at 
the  mention  of  the  flames  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  while  the  voices  sug- 
f;est  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  the  plan- 
gent orchestra  .speaks  a  more  modem 
:diom.  The  mu.sic  Is  as  a  whole  high- 
ly expressive  of  the  general  mood  of 
its  tragic  theme.  It  has  moments  of 
great  beauty,  particularly  those  mo- 
ments at  which  the  soprano  voice  soars 
above  chorus  and  orchestra  with  en- 


inir.i-.ng  cilect;  anguish  exude  ':'>m 
it,  and  at  the  last,  ecstatic  rcsiRimiion, 
It  \v;us  on  the  whole  excellently  pcr- 
formed,  especially  by  Miss  Dusseau  and 
Miss  Alcock.  Mr.  Baer  commanded 
rather  than  mourned. 

The  imposing  but  unimportant  motet 
of  Ippolitov-Ivanov,  wcU-sung  a  cap- 
pella.  and  the  pleasant,  Haydnish 
music  of  one  Schuetky  led  to  Kamhi- 
sky's  exuberant  Magnilicat,  in  which 
the  florid  Handellan  style,  adapted  to 
modern  purposes,  ended  by  Imposing  Its 
own  idiom  on  the  composer.  The  work 
both  caused  Mr.  Stone's  orchestra  much 
obvious  distress  and  set  the  soprano  so- 
loist a  task  of  prodigious  difficulty. 
Miss  Dusseau,  confronted  with  numer- 
ous stretches  of  fioritura  which  In 
length,  altitude,  and  difficulty  seemed 
to  sui-pass  anything  of  the  sort  within 
memory,  was  brilliantly  successful.  Her 
light,  pure,  agile  voice  and  excellent 
technique  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  was  enthusiastically  and  deservedly 
applauded  for  her  work  In  this  and 
later  in  "Elsa's  Dream."  Mr.  Althouse's 
robust  tenor  was  heard  with  pleasure 
in  Lohengrin's  air  "In  Distant  Land 
in  Siegmund's  love  song  from  Act  I  of 
"Die  Walkuere'  (sung  as  an  encore), 
and  in  the  prize  song  which  formed 
part  of  the  finale  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer."  Mr.  Baer's  contribution  to 
this  brilliant  .scene,  undertaken  at  short 
notice  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff.  was  marred  only  by  the  fact 
that  his  voir?  is  too  light  for  the  part 
of  Hans  Sachs.  St£ 

TREMONT  I 
"Confidential  Service"  | 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

First  performance  of  "Confidential 
Service,"  a  new  comedy  in  two  acts 
and  eight  scenes  by  George  M.  Cohan. 
Scenery  designed  and  painted  by  Jo- 
seph Wickes.  Play  staged  by  Sam  For- 
rest. Produced  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  28,  1932. 

The  cast: 

J.ilia  LoIUis  i^^^^^^w^iVl! 

Man-  Helen  Wallace 

Phillipe   Hans  Robeit 

(irace  Burtress   .iSIsic  Lawson 

Mr   Daniels  Georce  M.  Cohan 

Fred   Loltus  Arthur  Hohl 

Elpvalor  Boy   Me.ver  Berenscm 

John  Bursess   Charles  rrowhridsre 

Bcinrt   Howaril  Hull  Gibson 

Moone.v  Mark  Sullivan 

Mr.  Cohan  appeared  last  night  as  a 
humane  detective,  keen,  resourceful,  but 
having  the  interest  of  two  married 
couples  at  heart.  To  promote  their  hap- 
piness he  saw  that  Mrs.  Burgess,  a 
woman  like  Becky  Sharp,  magnificent 
at  lies,  took  a  steamer  bound  for  some 
land  not  named,  that  Mr.  Loftus 
<  left  his  home  with  a  travelhig  bag;  and 
as  the  final  curtain  fell  Mr.  Cohan  hov- 
ered like  a  guardian  angel  over  Mrs. 
Loftus  and  Mr.  Burgess.  "Bless  you,  my 
children;  be  happy"  was  unspoken,  but 
the  audience  was  conscious  of  the  bene- 
diction and  approved.  For  Mr.  Loftus 
was  a  cad  of  the  first  water.  To  rig  up 
a  "love  nest,"  where  he  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess could  meet,  he  had  stolen  jewels 
of  his  wife  and  pawned  them  in  St. 
Louis.  To  provide  the  nest,  also  to  make 
good  his  losses  in  the  market,  he  had 
also  dipped  into  his  wife's  fortune  and 
touched  Burgess  more  than  once.  Mr. 
Loftus  was  also  a  coward  and  a  liar, 
while  his  partner  in  dalliance  was  a 
dead  game  sport  in  her  undoubtedly 
reprehensible  behavior. 

The  loss  of  the  diamonds  had  called 
in  the  services  of  Daniels,  a  slick, 
smooth  gentleman  who,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  suspected  Loftus  from  the 
first.  When  he  was  sure,  he  broke  the 
news  of  Loftus's  behavior  to  Mrs.  Lof- 
tus. He  took  occasion  to  tell  Burgess 
of  his  wife's  misconduct.  But  there 
was  to  be  no  shooting.  Leave  it  to 
Daniels.  Go  on,  Mrs.  Loftus  and  Mr. 
Burgess,  as  if  you  four  were  still  the 
best  of  friends.  It's  hard  to  dissemble, 
but  stick  to  it. 

A  surprising  man  this  Daniel^.  His 
assistants  were  everywhere,  in  ix)ftus's 
house,  the  maid  and  the  butler;  the 
clerk  in  Burgess's  office;  actmg  as  taxi 
drivers — spying  in  the  apartment  of 
the  guilty  couple  signing  the  lease  in 
the  name  of  Jones,  thus  thinking,  per- 
haps, to  escape  identification.  The 
Pinkertonian  eye  never  sleeps,  accord- 
ing to  the  proud  boast.    Neither  ap- 


parently did  Daniels.  He  had  the  house 
key  to  the  Loftus's  house,  and  at  the 
most  unexpected  moments  would  enter, 
in  his  long  overcoat  and  slouch  hat. 
All  he  needed  for  melodramatic  pur- 
poses was  a  flashlight  or  a  dark-lan- 
tern. 

And  his  counsel  was  se,  wise;  his 
speech  so  kindly;  his  humor  so  imifail- 
ing.  He  was  now  restless,  now  calm; 
not  afraid  to  be  thought  a  blackmailer 
when  he  demanded  $100,000  hush 
money,  knowing  that  he  was  working  I 
for  the  good  of  everybody.  Nor  were  hisi 
jests  and  wise-cracks  lugged  in  for  the: 


.sake-  of  laughter  thi.s  side  of  the  looi-^ 
lights;  they  were  explanatory  of  his 
philosophy;  they  showed  his  views  of 
life  and  conduct,  all  with  reference  tc 
the  guilty  and  the  Innocent  couples. 
Even  when  he  was  relentless  towards 
the  end,  he  was  the  pink  of  courtesy  a 
though  he  did  roar  once  at  Loftus,  hur-l 
rying  him  to  his  unknown  destination, 
TTie  whole  performance  merited  the 
applause  and  laughter.  The  heartj^ 
greeting  given  Mr.  Cohan  when  he  came 
on  the  stage  might  have  disconcerteo 
any  actor  who  Is  known  as  a  modestj 
man ;  nor  was  he  persuaded  to  make  ai 
speech  in  the  wait  or  at  the  end.  Mis^ 
Royle,  though  cruelly  Injured  was  not 
teary,  nor  did  she  storm  in  tragic  velni 
As  the  character  was  portrayed  by  herj 
as  she  appeared  in  her  drawing  room, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  Loftus  should" 
have  neglected  her,  yet  when  one  saw 
Miss  Lawson  a.-,  the  woman  that  forgot 
her  vows,  one  hardly  blamed  Loftus  for 
his  Infatuation,  and  almost  excused  hei 
when  he  thought  of  her  as  tied  to  the 
honest  and  stolid  husband.  For  as  these 
men  and  women  were  played,  the  audi- 
ence  hardly  realized  that  the  scenes  in 
which  they  appeared  came  only  from 
the  fertile  imagination  of  Mr.  Cohan.  At 
the  Old  Bowery,  Loftus  would  have! 
been  hissed,  considered  in  those  day^ 
the  highest  tribute  that  coufd  be  paid  to, 
an  excellent  actor  in  a  disagreeable,  or| 
villanous  part.  | 

HOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Whiteheaded  Boy" 
"Cathleen  ni  Houlihan"      i  ,. 

The  Ahbey  Theatre  Irish  Pla.v/rs.  in  "The; 
Whiteheaded  Boy."  a  eomedy  in  three  aciBi 
hv  Lennox  Robinson;  first  produced  at  the 
.\hbey  Theatre.  Dublin,  on  Doc.  1916. 
wiih  Mairc  O'Neill  as  Aunt  Ellen  and 
Arthur  Sinclair  a.s  Duffy:  and  "Cathleen  ni 
Houlihan."  a  one-act  play  hy  W.  B.  yeata. 
first  performed  at  St.  Teresa's  Hall.  Dub- 
lin April  3,  IflOL'.  with  Maude  Goane  as 
Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  a  role  pla.ved  later  i 
bv  Sara  Allerood:  both  plays  performed 
last  cvenins  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre: 
the  cast  of  "The  Whitehead  Boy": 

Mrs.   GeoEhegau   Eileen  Crowe 

George   F.  J.  McCormick 

Peter   ,  Michael  J.  Dolan 

Kate   Joan  Sullivan 

Jane   May  Craig 

i  Baby   R^a  Mooney  ' 

Dcnia   Arthur  Shields 

Donous^h  Brosnan   Fred  Johnson 

John  Duffy   Barry  Fitzgeralil 

Delia   •  ■  Kate  nulintr 

Aunt  Ellen  Maureen  Delany 

Henry   P.  J-  Carolan 

After  an  absence  of  21  years,  the 
Irish  Players  were  wise  in  their  choice 


tion  from  three  distinct  familyTources 
of  appeasing  sums  which  he  is  to  thrast 
upon  young  Denis  on  learning  of  his 
morning  marriage  to  Delia  and  of  his 
threat  to  work  in  a  ditch  and  to  start 
housekeeping  in  one  of  the  lowly  Nolan 
cottages.  Flanking  these  are  the 
thwarted  Geoghegan  offspring,  George, 
the  family  head,  Peter,  a  dull  fellow, 
Kate,  become  an  old  maid,  fated  to 
endless  courtship  with  Donough  Bros- 
nan, Baby,  who  would  become  a 
stenographer  in  Dubhn  and  marry  a 
lord  and  Denis,  failed  these  three  times 
in  his  examinations  for  a  Dublin  doc- 
torship.  Here  is  rich  material  for  do- 
mestic comedy;  and  richly  is  it  utilized 
by  an  exceedmgly  well-balanced  com- 
pany of  earnestly-schooled  players. 

The  curtain  raiser,  Yeat's  symbolical 
tragedy  of  20  minutes  in  performance, 
a  poetic  episode  in  which  the  "poor 
old  woman,"  who  ci\\s  herself  Cath- 
leen ni  Houlihan,  embodies  the  home- 
land, seemed  in  some  degree  to  lack 
the  profound  sfirit  of  mysticism  and 
patriotic  appeal  contained  so  definitely 
in  the  printed  text.  It  was  recited  too 
hurriedly  to  be  rightly  effective.  Miss 
Crowe  as  Cathleet  intoned  exquisite 
lines  monotonously,  far  better  in  her 
snatches  of  song.  Mr.  Shields,  as  the 
lad  who  turned  from  home  and  kindred 
and  wedding  clothes  to  follow  the  call 
to  serve  his  country,  was  more  convinc- 
ing. The  last  lines  of  this  little  play 
indicate  its  deep  feeling  and  beauty: 
"Did  you  see  an  old  woman  going  down 
the  patch?"  aaks  the  father,  Peter 
Gillane,  of  his  younger  son  Patrick.  "I 
did  not,"  he  responds,  "but  I  saw  a 
young  girl,  and  she  had  the  walk  of  a 
Queen."  w.  E.  G. 


MARIAN  AiNDERSON 
Marian  Anderson,  contralto,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  following  was  her  program:  Dun- 
hill,  To  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (16th 
century).  Donaudy,  Spirate  pur,  Spir- 
ate.  Lotti,  Pur  dicesti,  o  b(Dcca  bella. 
Mozart,  Alleluja.  Liszt.  Die  drei  Zige- 
uner.  In  Liebeslust.  Wolf,  Pussreise. 
Auch  Kleine  Dinge,  Er  ist's.  Verdi,  O 
don  fatale  ("Don  Carlos"!.  Tchaikov- 
sky, Had  I  but  Known,  Whither  Goest 
Thou?  Griff es.  By  a  Lonely  Forest 
Pathway.  Chaminade,  Summer.  Spir- 
ituals: Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  mother- 
less child  (arr.  by  Brown).  Lord,  I 
can't  stay  away  (arr.  by  Hayes).-  Hear 
de  lambs  a-cryin'  (arr.  by  Brown),  ooin' 
to  ride  up  in  de  chariot  (arr.  by  Brown). 
Her  accompanist  was  William  King. 

Despite  critical  opinion  which  -has 
lavished  exceedingly  high  praise .  upon 
this  singer's  voice  and  talent,  she  was 
greeted  by  a  very  sparse  though  re- 
sponsive audience — one  that  would  have 
made  a  better  showing  in  a  smaller  hall. 
Yet  without  a  doubt  Miss  Anderson's 
voice  is  thoroughly  able  to  fill  the 


of  opening  plays.  To  start  their  fort- 
night here  with  controversial  or  melan- 
choly folk  drama  would  have  been  awk- 
ward and  impolitic.  Robinson's  "The 
Whiteheaded  Boy"  is  delightful  comedy. 
Its  characters  might  be  set  against 
any  land's  background,  though  it  hap- 
pens to  be  that  Mr.  Robinson  chose 

the  little  Irish  hamlet  of  Ballycolman.  j  • — —  V"  r  'y- 

„  1  length  and  breadth  of  a  large  audi- 
Denis  Geoghegan,  Geoghegan  s  Hope,  torium.  It  has  uncommon  brilliance, 
may  be  found  in  more  than  one  faml-  |  besides  as  much  as  is  needed  of  the 


ly,  a  favorite  son  of  a  doting  mother,  a 
brother  for  whom  other  brothers  and 
sisters  make  sacrifices  cheerfully  or 
grudingly — who  wouBd  turn  at  easy 
provocation  and  opening  to  rend  him, 
only  to  repent  as  sp>eedlly  and  to  thrust 
upon  him  the  best  of  everything  they 
have  to  give. 

With  its  Irish  settings  and  atmos- 
phere and  Irish  folk  to  people  it,  "The 
Whiteheaded  Boy"  becomes  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  slyly  Ironic  plays 
ever  to  come  out  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
to  seek  and  find  a  cosmopolitan  hear- 
ing. It  has  native  wit,  clearly  cut 
characterization  and.  above  all,  fluency 
and  compactness.  Mr.  Robinson,  here 
in  person  as  managing  director  of  the 
only  subsidized  theatre  in  the  British 
isles,  has  been  praised  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  St.  John  Ervine  as  the 
finest  craftsman  that  the  Abbey  has 
produced.  "If  Mr.  (Sean)  O'Casey 
would  acquire  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
skill  in  writing  plays,"  observes  Mr.  Er- 
vine, "and  if  Mr.  Robinson  could  fill 
himself  with  some  of  Mr.  O'Casey's 
fury,  both  of  them  would  be  superb 


typical  contralto  depth  and  richness  of 
quality.  Miss  Anderson  more  than  once 
demonstrated  its  remarkable  agility. 
But  In  the  technique  which  gives  a 
voice  freedom  and  beauty  and  smooth, 
imiformity  of  texture  throughout  its 
range,  this  singer  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
proficient.  Nor  is  her  enunciation  as 
clear  as  it  might  be. 

It  was  in  her  first  group,  composed  ot 
old  and  pseudo-antique  songs  by  Dun- 
hill,  Donaudy,  Lotti.  and  Mozart,  that 
her  shortcomings  were  most  evident. 
Such  music  is  associated  with  a  very 
pure  bel  canto  style — much  of  it  was 
written  with  no  other  object  than  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  ' 
technical  perfection.  Here  were  most 
obtrusive  the  frequent  stridency  of  her 
mediimi  and  high  notes,  her  abundant 
vibrato,  her  tendency  to  scoop  and  sl-.;r 
her  lower  tones;  though  there  wcrf 
compensatory  moments  of  decided 
charm,  as  in  the  lightly  graceful  "Pur 
dicesti"  of  Lotti. 

Miss  Anderson's  true  mettle  was 
shown  in  her  excellent  German  group. 
Here  she  sang  no:  only  with  intelli- 
gence, with  ready  appreciation  of  di.«- 


dramatists."   However  that  may  be.  let  i  tinctions  of  style,  mood,  and  emotioi 


us  for  the  moment  sing  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  sentimental  and 
mirthful  evening  with  a  briskly  enter- 
talnmg  group  of  Southern  Irish  folk. 

Miss  Delany  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  now 
play  the  roles  in  which  Maire  O'Neill 
and  Arthur  Sinclair  appeared  back  in 
1911.  It  is  footless  to  attempt  com- 
parisons, for  times  and  vogues  change 
and  recollections  sometimes  become 
misty.  Miss  Delany's  Aunt  Ellen  is  a 
buxom  spinster.  Inclined  to  broad,  al- 
most violent  gestures,  too  ready  per- 
haps to  overplay  a  part  which  neieds  no 
aid  of  other  than  legitimately  comic 
strokes.  Between  Aunt  Ellen  and  Mrs. 
Geoghegan.  as  Miss  Crowe  warmed  that 
partisan  champion  of  her  last-born, 
Denis,  much  of  the  homely  and  de- 
licious speech  is  divided,  the  one  with 
her  rapt  plans  for  a  co-operative  story 
up  Kilmurray  way,  the  other  with  her 
jealous  devotion  to  the  lad  who  must 
be  exiled  to  Canada.  Between  these 
two  struts  pugnacious  John  Duffy, 
postmaster  and  chairman,  R.  D.  C.. 
with  his  bantam  threats  of  breach  of 
promise  action  in  behalf  of  his  compe- 
tent daughter  Delia,  his  wUy  collec- 


but  also  with  far  more  beautiful  tone. 
In  Wolf's  "Auch  kleine  Dinge,"  for  in- 
stance, her  voice  had  a  smooth  atid 
silken  loveliness  of  quality,  an  esLsy, 
even  flow,  that  might  with  profit  ha\  o 
been  employed  in  songs  of  other  kinds 
also.  The  moody,  rhapsodic  spirit  of 
Liszt's  fine  song  '  Die  drei  Zigeuher  ' 
was  admirably  caught  and  transmittcii. 
equally  so  the  voluptuous  emotion  of 
"In  Liebeslust"  and  the  joyous  spint 
of  Wolf's  "F^issreisc."  In  a  Verdi  ari  i 
(O  don  fatale),  despite  the  dramau; 
conviction  with  winch  Miss  Anders;' 
declaimed  it,  excess  of  force  and  :; 
sufficiency  of  techrrtque  were  fatal.  E: 
thuslastically  applauded,  Miss  Anders 
sang  several  encores.  S.  S. 

FINE  ARTS 

"Michael  and  Mary" 

■jicPhHil 


..•l«-v.'>f  ^'yl^Z  ^'a^"ue 'and  >r«en,ed  by 
witlj  the  loU."*L'l?5. 


dii-potmi  by 
C  a.inslxu-cnich 
Mich.ael  Rowe 
.Marv  We?ton  . 
ri,%vid  Rowe 
Romo   . .  - 
Harry  T'ri 
Tutlivant 


■\    \.  Milne: 
nied  " 

I.,  -  .asl: 

Herbert  Marshall 
Edna  Best 
Vranl;  I.nwton 


ONLY  A  "FOOLISH"  SONG 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Dally  Telegraph  of  London,  hearing  that 


Henry  Sayers  oi  New  York  had  died,  told  Its 
readers  the  story  of  •'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay," 
made  famous  by  Lottie  Collins.  She  will  be  re- 


Ideally  happy,  tiicy  have  a  i 
i.I.  Riown  up.    Then  out  of  a  I 
.  ^.v  conies  Harry  Price,  bent  on 
himkmnil.    A  brief  strugsle  with  tli' 
furious  Michael  and  ho  falls  ^ead,  owin:^ 
to  heart  failure.     For   David's  sake 
Michael  and  Mary,  contrive  a  plausible 
lie  to  wWcli   Michael  swears  at  the 
_     .       .  .     ■       .    ,       t  1.^  ^  ^,    .    coroner's  inquest.    The  film  ends  with 

membered  by  her  smging  of  that  song;  ^ot  that  Michael's  confession  to  David  and  his 
she    was   "Single-Song    Collins,"    as    William   fiancee.  Bomo,  of  the  bravr  deception 
Gerard  Hamilton  is  still  known  as  "Single- 
Speech  Hamilton"  (as  a  matter  of  fact  he  made 
other  speeches  In  the  House  of  Commons).  By 
her  kick,  her  recklessness  and  the  swirl  of  her 

skirt<!  in  ■  Ta-ra-ra-boom-dp-av"-  hPr  nionvcian   tendency  to  bs  whimsical  all  over  the 
Skirts  in    la  ra-ra-Doom-de-ay  .  her  Dionysiac  '  pjace  is  kept  under  control  by  the 
I  frenzy,  she  was  for  a  tune  the  darling  of  the  -.       -  ... 

public. 


that  he  and  Mary  had  lived. 

The  picture  su.fcrs  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  slowness  of  the  tempo,  but  It  is 
decidedly  pleasing,  sometlme.s  touching, 
sometimes  humorous,  and  Mr.  Milne's 


I'm  a  blushing  bud  of  innocence, 
Papa  says  at  big  expense, 
Old  maids  say  I  liave  no  sense. 
Boys  declare  I'm  Just  immense. 
Before  my  song  I  do  conclude, 
I  want  It  strictly  understood, 
Tho'  fond  of  fun,  I'm  never  rude, 
Tho'  not  too  bad,  I'm  not  too  good. 
Then  came  the  refrain  with  the  accentuat- 
ing kick.    With  Miss  Colhns  the  song  was  all 
action,  so  much  action  and  so  eloquent,  that 
Demosthenes  himself  would  have  applauded, 
for  he  was  all  for  action. 

As  the  story  is  told  in  this  country,  a  the- 
atrical press  agent,  Henry  J.  Sayers— he  was 
not  the  "manager  of  a  minstrel  show,"  as  the 
Daily  Telegraph  has  it— heard  the  song  sung  by 
a  Negress.  "Babe"  Connors  (not  "Collings")  in 
a  cabaret  of  low  degree  in  St.  Louis.  The  words 
were  not  for  ears  polite.  Sayers  substituted 
decency  for  filth;  in  its  deodorized  form  the 
song  came  into  Lottie  Collins's  hands— and  feet. 

It  was  natural  that  others  should  claim  the 
authorship  of  the  verses.  This  led  to  the  song 
"I'm  the  Man  That  Wrote  'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de. 


under 

director.  Victor  Saville.  No  one  could 
ask  for  better  acting  than  is  offered 
by  Edna  Best  and  Herbsrt  Marshall  In 
tile  principal  parts.  There  is  a  deft- 
ness, a  surencss,  masking  as  extreme 
simplicity,  in  their  playing  that  never 
!  allows  the  action  to  drag,  and  they  are 
on  the  screen  nine-tenths  of  the  time. 
Miss  Best  is  equally  satisfying  whether 
as  the  forlorn,  despairing  girl  of  the 

prologue,  the  woman  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  liberty  for  the  sake  Oi  a  taste  of 
happiness,  or  the  serene  wife  and 
mother  of  later  years.  Mr.  Marshall 
is.  of  course,  wholly  delightful  as  the 
ingenuous  Michael;  so  well,  indeed, 
dees  he  register  with  camera  and  mi- 
crophone that  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
American  film  producers  ever  let  him 
go.  In  smaller  roles.  Frank  Lawton. 
?s  David,  and  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith,  as 
Harry  Price,  are  quite  satisfactory.  The 
backgrounds,  particularly  that  of  an 
English  chop-house,  are  well  contrived. 

— E.  L.  H. 


/ 


COPLEY 
{'Caviar  and  Wine" 


A  pla.r  in  thres  acts  hy  Helen  Gaskill- 
■'ilfj;.  f  ye/'f  jay  afternoon  by  the  Copley 
la.veis  lor  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  with 
ne  lollowins"  cast; 

^enia  Sartain    Jessamine  New^^nmhA 

ay,'"  published  in  1892:  "written  and  composed  ^X^jS^^t^^   •  Joscprcouon 

by  James  Thornton  (the  popular  author  and  IS^^  "  " 

Joan  Blair   Amy  Loomis 


composer),  arranged  by  William  Loraine."  The 
third  verse,  with  chorus,  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance : 

'Tis  the  grandest  song  that  was  ever  penned  by 
man; 

In  Shakespeare  find  its  equal  if  you  can; 


Y^terday  afternoon  the  management 
of  the  Copley  Theatre  presented  a  new 
play.  Caviar  and  Wine,"  with  Jessa- 
mine Newcombe  In  the  leading  role. 
Miss  Newcombe,  an  old  favorite  of  Bos 


Shakespeare  could  write  a  play.' but  he  never  So  t^Tt^e^p^rt^feff  v^a\^  Vt\^| 
saw  the  day,  actress  originaUy '  engaged.    Under  the 

That  he  could  write  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-av        "* ?.!^rv?^i^u "'^^i'  ^  ^ood  piece  of 

Chorus  •  understandably  nervous 

T-     .^^  '.-norus  and  not  too  sure  of  her  lines  she  madp 

im  the  man  who  wi-ote  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,  that  any  one  could  of  the  uncertain 
It  has  been  sung  in  every  language  night  and  x^aH'^^^^  provided  by  the  playwright. 

day;  ^1'  "  be  fair  to  hold 

I  wrote  it  in  a  garret  while  out  with  Booth  and  ?avrar'InW^^%r„ilt 'tS"de°f 
Barrett,  cided  impression.  It  was  the  play  itself 

''""PoLrhT'T'^  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.  sTt=t  a'n^dTvVSl^rift^^' 
Foolishness,  does  a  lover  of  the  true  and  ?Jn^f^l'°''  °^  ^^"re  thrown  in  that 
beautiful  exclaim?  But  who  would  not  gladly  cfsion  anri^=,?^''^*°'■v,•'y  ^"'ie- 
see  and  hear  Ix^ttie  Collins  again,  with  iZ  xTnif  lana'^n?Vv the 
diums  emphasis  on  "Boom"?  She  was  only  44  ^^J^^^  of  the  play'had  f^taatel 
when  she  died  in  1910.  The  plays  in  which  she  wffe  and  fhnli*  ^""^^  ^^.^^'i  ^ 
sang  and  danced,  "Tuxedo,"  "Jane,"  among  Telarch  sc^enti^ '^^/^.^^^^  ^ 
them,  have  been  long  forgotten.   Her  daughte'  ?emSent'and  mutt  hasher 

Jose  CoUuis,  Who  married  Lord  Robert  Innes-  Ktn'fft,?"''  when  anThow 

Ker,  came  to  this  country  in  1911  and  remained  to  m^n CI  ^''^sistbly  attractive 
here  ^^e  years.   Will  the  song  and"?h~  r 

'r^-JT.f}Jiy^'^  them,  hoping  to 


THE  BOAST  OF  HERALDRY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
In  spite  of  the  heavy  taxation  in  England, 
"business  In  heraldry  is  booming  Ju."it  now  and 
has  Increased  enormously  since  the  war.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  American  citizens  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  arms,  provided  they  can 
[successfully  claim  that  their  English  ancestors 
had  a  right  to  them." 

There  are  Americans  who  have  not  visited 
the  Royal  College  of  Arms  in  London  nor  paid 
the  fee  of  $350,  yet  point  with  pride  to  their 
coat-of-arms  prominently  displayed  in  their 
"residence"— they  do  not  live  in  a  house; 
stamped  on  letter-paper.  Their  fathers  before 
them  decorated  in  like  manner  the  panels  of 
their  Brewster  carriages  and  the  blinders  of 
their  horses.  Sometimes  their  table  equipage 
was  thus  embellished. 

These  coats-of-arms  bore  no  relation  to  their 
jancestors'  calling  or  to  an  event  in  their  family 
piistory.  No  family  in  New  York  city,  for  ex- 
ample, has  displayed  a  pair  of  crossed  oars  be- 
tween three  fleurs-de-lys  azure;  no  family  shows 
|to  the  mudsill  world  a  pick  and  sieve  between 
jthree  mullets  sable;  no  one  puns  on  his  name, 
las  do  the  Salmons,  Shelleys,  Wingates  of  Eng- 
land; no  one  of  Welsh  descent  thus  openly 
boasts  of  a  leek  or  two. 

I  This  striving  after  distinction  on  the  part 
^f  American  citizens  goes  with  the  craving  for 
decorations,  the  wearing  of  significant  buttons 
and  medals,  the  token  of  proficiency  in  scholar- 
ship—anything to  distinguish  one  from  the 
common  herd.  In  Prance  it  is  now  thought 
that  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  its 
absence  is  a  distinction.  Maupassant  wrote  an 
amusing  story  about  the  craze  of  a  man  for 
this  decoration  and  how  he  finally  obtained  it- 
through  his  wife:  "just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in 
his  coat,"  as  Browning  spoke  of  Wordsworth's 
political  change  of  opinion. 

That  visible  honors  should  be  paid  the  brave, 
the  men  of  scientific  or  literary  achievements  is 
meet  and  proper,  but  the  same  recipients  re- 
serve display  for  state  and  appropriate  occa- 
sions, and  then  wear  them  modestly,  almost 
apologetically. 

Citizens  of  a  republic  and  coats-of-arms? 
Wa^  it  not  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  that  an 
American's  coat-of-arms  was  his  shirt  sleeves? 
But  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  are  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  the  remaining  volumes  of 
"The  Complete  Peerage,"  edited  by  H.  A.  Double- 
day  and  Lord  Howard  De  Walden.  The  eighth 
volume  has  just  been  published  at  £3  13  6d  net, 
Lindley  to  Moate.  Those  whose  names  begin 
with  N  still  hope  to  find  an  ancestor,  as  the 
work,  as  colossal  as  the  unfinished  masterpiece 
of  Herkimer  Johnson,  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
times. 


1  (>;; 


Beautifully  actidn^reiiely  charming         bu? if  ™?.'?f?„'"°^A'i^t  of  a  mother. 


and  wistful,  A.  A.  Milne's  "Michael  and 
-Mary  •  may  now  be  seen  in  screen  form 
at  the  Pine  Arts  Theatre,  with  Edna 
Best  and  Herbert  Marshall  in  the  same 
roles  that  they  enacted  m  the  London 
production  of  the  play.  Considerable 
mmor  literties  have  been  taken  with  t 
the  plot,  such  as  the  adding  of  a  pro- 
logue  to  make  clear  the  desperate  situ- 
ation of  the  heroine,  the  omission  of 
Mr.  Milne's  singularly  ironic  ending 
and  the  elision  of  the  most  amusing 
figure  in  the  story-Cuffe.  the  police 
cons  able  with  a  passion  for  following 
up  plots  to  their  sources.   These  things 
do  not  matter  greatly,  for  the  main  out- 
.  ^^^^  been  retained 

and  the  two  leading  players  are  superla- 
Iv^n  ?<^' authenticity,  drama, 
«ven,  to  the  simplest  situations. 

Mary  Weston  marries  and  is  deserted  ' 
by  Harry  Pr:ce,  who  absconds  with  all 
Sh^l^cS'' i^r^^-^  and 


but  it  complicates'matte^s  a  bit  S 
she  announces  that  she  is  in  love  'The 
man  is  Hugh  Abbott,  and  he  it  soon 

tTgTh/,'  ^'^^"^..''"^  Joan'ln  order 
to  get  his  way  with  Xenia,  whom  he 

ftf^'"^^H°**  ardently.   The  latter  por! 

^  antfc  effo,?^'T  ^  to  Xenla's 

irancic  efforts  to  save  Joan's  renuta- 

MisT'V^^^^^'^P^"^^  °"her  o^wn^ 

with  thP  rnT'^'^^t  struggled  bravely 
^itn  the  role  of  Xenia,  whose  contra 

M^nTjuT''"  ^/^  husband,'°me1; 
«i?    V/"'^^®  ^an  Orn,  and  even  her- 

ttom  onp     ^  assignment,  f  or 

irom  one  moment  to  the  next  one 
never  knew  whether  to  take  hS'  sen 
ously  or  not;  half  the  time  she  w^  snn 
posed  to  be  luxuriating  in  her  tremend" 
rove'TndlhTn^^^';};'*?  he/Sand'^ 
self'ouTj  fuf?  hn°ff  fortKk/'o? 


the  HoUis  Street  Thrali 
east ; 

,'iCfiPtain"  Jack  Boyle  Barry  Fitzererald 

Juno    Boyle   .Eileen  Crowe 

Johnny  Boyle,  Mary  Boyle   (her  children) 

„  .„  ,       Arthur  Shields.  Kate  Cnrlincr 

P-^^^   I"-  J-  McCormick 

Mrs.  Maisie  Madigan  Maureen  Delany 

, .Needles    Nug-cnt  Fred  Johnson 

Mrs.    Tancred  May  Craiir 

Jcrr.y  Devine   p.  j.  Garoian 

Charlie  Bentham  Michael  ,T.  Dolan 

An  Irregular  Denis  O'Dea 


In  "Juno  and  the  Paycock"  the  Ab- 
bey Theatre  players  turn  back  to  the 
Ireland  of  10  years  ago,  when  the  Free 
Staters  and  the  Republican  Die-hards 
were  sniping  at  one  another  with  little 
botheration  to  any  save  themselves. 
O'Casey,  the  day-laborer  who  became 
dramatist,  the  fiery  patriot  who  with 
this  same  play  won  an  English  prize  and 
became  more  than  a  Dublin  celebrity, 
called  it  a  tragedy,  though  to  many  it 
seems  more  like  bitter  comedy.  Its 
characters  are  tenement  folk,  inured  to 
drab  poverty  yet  not  so  forlorn  and 
futile  that  they  may  not  have  their 
amusing  traits,  amusing  at  least  to  ob- 
servers. The  story  revolves  around  the 
domestic  bickerings,  struggles,  hopes 
and  ultimate  disillusionment  of  the 
Boyles:  Capt.  Jack,  the  father,  "sthrut- 
tin'  about  from  mornin'  till  night  like 
a  paycock,"  who  prates  and  sings  of 
Ms  love  for  the  sea  though  he  never 


to 

he  insists  upon  her  sharing"  toe 


|tobea^a^ir^«^«ns 
'     1n'sll<^"'^°'„  ?  l=°r!™g  her  plight, 


iKJomis,  as  the  young  girl,  eager  for  «°t  beyond  Liverpool  and  that  in  a 
experience,  was  straightforward,  pleas-  jCoHi^r.  who  cringes  and  whimpers  with 
mg,  and  spoke  her  frank  lines  withnnt  llameness  in  his  knees  at  the  mention 
wo.  ^,  "^he  gay  deceiver  Hueh         *  Job.    Juno,    the    mother,  bom, 

iwas  played  in  somewhat  needless  siniJ 
Pranks'"??,  by  Shepperd  ^trudwfek^nd 
P  S  ^Tbrn"d.^mLth" 
iStt.J^S^  too  -ie^illudg^^^^^^ 


pounds  he  has  inlha^ban^^  Ty  the 
Schael^is^on'h'^'^  ^o^^  and 

|o:  succeS.^L^y'^d'icid?  to' 

[happiness  than  live  apart. 


pre- 


i:ears  pass; 


-E.  L.  H. 

HOLLIS  STREET 
'Juno  and  the  Paycock" 

"I'J   "'0   Paycock  "  a 

the   Abbey  Theatre 
at    tne  RoyaK.y. 


lit  _ 

Dec.   19.   i»i?«  l.^'r'ForSS,^^',?;.  -^f.- ,York, 


a  trag-pdy  In 
n,,.,?'''''  performed 
nubhn.  March  3, 
London.  Nov 


r,  V  Theatre."  Xp'w"  YArk* 
Perform«I  last  evening  at 


christened,  wed  In  June  and  so  given 
her  statuesque  name,  though  she  is  a 
washed-out  woman  of  45,  wearied  by 
too  many  burdens.  Johnny,  her  son, 
crippled  by  a  bullet  in  the  hip  and  by 
a  bomb  which  had  shattered  lUs  arm, 
in  guerilla  warfare;  always  watching 
the  red  light  under  the  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virg'n,  always  facing  death  for 
treachery.  Mary,  the  pretty  daughter, 
cold  to  Jerry  Devine,  easy  prey  for 
Charlie  Bentham,  who  came  from  Ijon- 
don  with  the  first  news  of  a  will  which 
promised  affluence.  Inspired  debts  and 
turned  out  to  contain  no  bequest  at  all. 


In  and  out,  in  varying  tempers,  creep  or 
sweep  such  odd  characters  as  "Joxer" 
Daly,  sycophantic  pal  of  the  redoubt- 
able captain,  or  Mrs.  Maisie  Madigan, 
a  tenement  neighbor,  fond  of  her  stout, 
of  a  song,  and  not  too  lady-like  to  re- 
frain from  a  termagant's  threats  when 
Capt.  Boyle  blusters  over  his  indebted- 
ness to  lier.  Others  there  are,  for 
sombre  .-or  for  light  moments. 

Mr.  Barry  Fitzgerald,  who  seems  to  be 
the^hief  male  character  actor  of  this 
gto9t)  of  Irish  players,  is  superb  as  Capt. 
Boyle,  with  his  purplish,  unshaven 
cheeks,  his  squinty  eyes,  his  prognathous 
chin,  his  greasy  seaman's  cap  forever 
perched  atop  his  bullet  head.  He  has 
two  voices,  a  thin,  piping  falsetto,  and  a 
booming  baritone,  and  marvelously  he 
employs  them.  Mr.  McCormick,  as  "Jox- 
er," with  his  unflnii'hed  quotations,  his 
mixed  proverbs,  would  have  been  more 
diverting  had  his  diction  been  less 
blurry.  Mr.  Shields  as  the  nerve-wrecked 
Johnny,  who  spoke  only  when  fear 
gripped  him.  was  a  dramatic  figure  al- 
ways. Miss  Curling,  as  pretty  a  lass  as 
ever  came  out  of  Dublin,  was  quietly 
charming  as  the  deluded  daughter,  and 
Miss  Delany  again  proved  herself  a  ca- 
pable comedienne  as  Mrs.  Madigan. 

And  "Juno"  Boyle,  as  Miss  Crowe 
played  her!  tender,  gentle  even  in  her 
scoldings,  ever  maternal,  courageous;  a 
wisp  of  a  woman  with  the  heart  of  an 
Amazon.  Tliroughout  hers  was  acting  of 
such  fine  conception  and  control  that  it 
became  not  acting  but  a  parade  of , 
natural  emotions  naturally  expressed.  | 
We  doubt  If  those  who  heard  her  last 
words  and  marked  the  way  she  uttered 
them  will  soon  forget.  In  her  sliabbv 
bonnet  and  her  worn  shawl  she  looked 
upon  tJie  stricken  room— its  furniture 
removed  bv  unpaid  owners,  its  son  dead 
in  the  streets,  its  daughter  disgraced,  its 
tippling  head  out  somewhere  with  "Jox- 
er." "Mother  o'  God,  Mother  o'  God, 
have  pity  on  us  all!  Blessed  Virgin, 
where  were  you  when  me  darlin'  son 
was  riddled  with  bullets?    Sacred  Heart 
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her.  Owen's  dauRMer  Ellen,  soured  by 
a  disappointment,  is  opposed  to  her 
father's  marriage  and  is  the  more  cm- 
I  o'  Je-ius  take  away  our  neart-s  o"  stone,  i  bittercd.    She  is  jealous,  irritable,  an 
nnd  Rive  us  hearts  o'  flesh!  Take  away  impossible  woman.  Ill-favored  by  nature, 
murdherin'  hate,  an'  give  us  Thine  she  Is  unmarried.  Brought  up  only  for 
eternal  love!"  I  marriage,  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  do 

t'^indrring  applause  for  that:  just  but  to  remain  on  the  farm,  resenting  the 
,  '  itlon   undenominational,  sit-  presence  of  the  woman  put  over  her. 

lUly   stilled  for  the  moment, ,  MicJiael  is  loyal  to  his  father.  He  and 
imndeilnL' reverently!  W.  E.  G.    '  Nance  are  innocent.  One    day  Owen 
 ^„  wishing  to  show  that  in  spite  of  his  age 


MarDOWELL  CLUB 


balanced  by  {Bo  restrained  and  eienuia 
Lament  and  the  hushed  ecstasy  and 
Idyllic  grace  of  the  Summer's  Dance — 
a  dance  whose  quality  of  subdued  and 
breathless  rapture  distinguished  it  com- 
pletely from  the  mawkish  idylls  of  the 
veil-waving  "Interpretive"  school.  Not 
always  does  Miss  Wlgman  have  re- 
course to  those  vigorous  langularlties  of 
pose  and  motion  which  offend  her  oi^po- 
nents.  The  Storm  Song  in  which, 
swatned  in  scarlet,  she  gyrated  tem- 
pestuously. Seemed  more  commonplace 
in  conception  than  her  work  is  wont  to 
Ije.  At  all  times  her  marvelous  com- 
mand of  patterns  and  rhythms  made  it- 
self manifest.  { 
A  piano  and  a  battery  of  exotic  in-' 


he  Is  as  good  as  any  younger  man  is 
thrown  from  his  horse.  He  is  obliged 
to  keep  his  bed.  A  chance  remark  of 
his  brother's  makes  him  suspicious  of 

MacDOWELL  CLDB  M^^np^V^I^V.^Pr^i  tt^.n!^H^?'^ff';h?;     A  piano  and  a  battery  of  e> 

The   orchestra   of   the   MacDoweU  ^e  thi^  it  f^^^^^^  struments  of  percussion  again  ax:com 

Club,  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  gave  never  med  Lr   now  he^^^^  with  weirdly  Interest- 

a  concert  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  g^-bye^ Idss  '  Owen,    rlshf|  x^ex-l^^  ^"'^  sometimes  terrifying  sotmc^. 
An  Interesting  feature  of  the  program  P«:tedly  from  his  bed  sees  it,  and  is  _  - 

„  ,  .  ^  w  .  ■     ,  .  enraged.  He  will  not  listen  to  any  ex-  < 

was  a  performance  of  Tchaikovsky  s  pianation.  Out  the  boy  must  go.  The     a  free  concert  will  be  given  tonight 
nrsi  symphony,  Opus  13,  which,  sur-  njav  ends  with  Owen  telling  his  beads  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  by  a  sym 
prising  as  it  may  seem,  has  never  be-      .         ,,,  y     i_r  -    ^i,„i,„  ^Tr^holtr!.  /-nnHiiftpd  bv  Arthu 

fore  been  given  in  Boston.    Joseph        mumbling:  "My  daughter,  my  son,  »honv  orchestra  conducted  by  Artnu 

Zlmbler.  violoncellist,  was  heard  in  two  my  wife  broke  me.  I  have  no  one  left 
movements   (Adagio  non  troppo,  Al-  jbut  the  Son  of  God." 
legro    moderate)     from    Boccherini's    tib™     o  r.io,r  ir,  ,„v,ivv.  -v, 


concerto  for  cello  and  orchestra.  Opus  ,„khw  +v,<.V  y,«t  vJ^t,  k 

•»A    Arfniin  «iK«.-».   ^^^^  ~  11-v..  >uDject.  one  tnat  nEis  been  used  by 

lt\  ^i.  ^'  f°P™"°:  ^""^         dramatists,  poets,  novelists  the  world 

dls  'Pace,  pace,  mio  Dlo,"  from    Lawyer  is  made  fresh  and  n<>w  hv  /^n 
F^rza  del  pestino."    Johann  St;rams's  "^^fte^^^mT^^^^     Th'ere  V 
ballet  music  from  the  opera  "Ritter  sentimentalism;   there  is  nothhig  that 
Pasman    concluded  the  concert.    An     artificial,  false  to  nature.  The  story, 
extremely  appreciative  audience  filled  as  told,  is  not  one  that  possibly  might 
fn  V^L  .V     1  .        ^  .    T.  have  Iiappened;   speech  and  action  are 

Tchaikovsky  s  first  symphony,  in  G  so  convincing  that  the  spectator  is  sure 
minor,  bears  the  sub-title  "Reverie  that  it  did  happen.  There  is  no  thought 
dhiver. '  It  was  written  during  the  of  improbability  in  the  situations;  no 
composer's  first  years  as  professor  of  character  that  is  not  alive  and  natural, 
harmony  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  with  action  and  expression  that  are  con- 
whlch  Rubinstein  had  recently  founded,  slstent.  The  tragic  ending  Is  inevl- 
Its  first  movement  has  much  to  justify  table.  The  play  has  literary  as  well  as 
the  sub-title;  it  Is  a  wintry  mood- dramatic  value.  There  is  no  moraliz- 
picture  cast  in  symphonic  form,  with  ing,  no  fine  but  superfluous  speech.  Hav- 
none  of  the  weighty  Introspection  of  Ing  put  his  men  and  women  on  the 
the  later  and  better-known  symphonies,  stage,  Mr.  Murray  lets  them  go  their 
Its  themes,  some  charming,  others  own  gait,  speak  as  they  woiUd,  act  as 
trivial,  are  developed  with  the  endless  they  would. 


reiteration  that  was  to  remain  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer,  even  at  his 
best. 

The  adagio,  which  was  played  excel- 
lently, has  a  fine  warmth  and  dignity 
I  The   allegro   scherzando    giocoso  has 


phony  orchestra  conducted  by  Arthur 
Fiedler.  The  concert  will  beghi  at  8 
o'clock.  The  program  Is  as  follows: 
Corelli,  Suite  for  strings.  Haydn.  Sym- 
phony No.  104  in  D  major  (his  last 
symphony),  Wagner,  Introduction  to 
Act  3  of  "Lohengrin,"  Introduction  to 
Act  3  of  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
berg," Prokofieff,  "Classical"  symphony; 
Debussy,  First  Nocturne  "Nuages."  The 
entire  museum  will  be  open  from  7 
P.  M.  imtU  11  P.  M. 


The  performance  was  engrossing;  re- 
markable in  the  ensemble  and  in  Indi- 
vidual characterizations.  Miss  Craig 
gave  full  force  to  Ellen's  bitterness  and 
latent  savagery.  The  evil  genius  of  the 

 -  LfamUy.  she  was  a  sister  of  Balzac's 

many  pleasant  touches  of  fancy,  but  in  pousin  Bette.  Seldom  Is  so  complete 
last  night's  performance  sounded  a  a.  realization  of  a  dramatist's  character 
trifle  anxious  rather  than  jocose.  The  seen  on  the  local  stage.  One  could  not 
finale,  apart  from  its  mournful  intro- sympathize  with  Ellen,  but  as  Miss 
duction  (andante  lugubre)  was  the  least  Craig  personated  her,  one  could  imcer- 
interesting  portion  of  the  work.  stand  the  woman  and  pity  her.  Thrice 

In  the  two  movements  he  had  chosen  exceUent  also  was  Mi-.  Dolan's  Owen, 
from  Boccherini's  concerto— music  of  rejoicing  in  his  strength;  deploring 
most  Individual  flavor,  far  removed  the  loss  of  it;  slow  in  suspicion, 
from  the  rubber-stamp  18th  century  ternble  m  the  moment  of  the  sup- 
concerto  manner.  Mi-.  Zimbler  ex-  Ppsed  confirmation;  pathetic  when  at 
hibited  a  nimble  technic,  an  emotional,  the  last  he  confesses  himself  to  blamo 
slightly  restless  style,  an  intelligent  and  and  is  ready  to  make  ^^.P^ace^-^ 
Uvily  approach  to  his  music,  with  Nance,  whom  he  ha^^ 
which  went  certain  slight  negligences  enough  to  say  o^^^^^^ 
as  to  detail,  especially  in  the  calcula- t^ey  P^ay^^ 

tion  of  nuances.  He  was  very  warmly  P^g'^^jJ^^jj^  ^^^^^  ^m«be  Lady  Gregorj-'s 
appiauaea.         •    .  .  ,        ,„  "Rising  of  the  Moon";   the  play  Synge's 

Mrs.  Alberts  brought  to  Verdi's  "Pacej  .."j  'g,^      ^^e  Western  World." 
pace,  mio  Dio" — that  famous  warhorsc,      J    ■>  ^ 
of  the  dramatic  sopranos — a  voice  of 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

The  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor, 
that  took  place  in  symphony  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  the  22d  of  tne 
s'-ason.  The  orchestra  was  assisted  by 
the  CecUia  Society  chorus,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  its  conductor,  Arthur 
Fiedler.  Myra  Hess  was  the  solo  pian- 
ist "The  program  was  as  follows: 
Mabel  Daniels,  "Exultate  Deo,"  for  cho- 
rus and  orchestra  (first  time  at  these 
concerts);  Dukelsky,  "Epitaph,"  for 
chorus,  soprano  (Adelle  Alberts),  and 
orchestra  (first  performance);  Stra- 
vinsky. "Symphonic  de  Psaumes,"  for 
orchestra  with  chorus;  Brahms,  con 
certo  for  piano  No.  1,  _  — . 
two  Hungarian  dances,  Nos.  5,  G  minor, 
6,  D  major.  ,  » 

Dukelsky's  •  "Epitaph."  written  last 
year,  is  a  "belated  tribute  to  Diaghl- 
lev."  A  poem  by  Ossip  Mandelstam,  a 
"co-founder  of  the  'acmeist'  school  of 
poetry,"   whatever   that   may   t>e,  is 


are  exultant.  SaLnt-BaeHs '  dnce  [ 
said  o£  Augusta  Holmes  that  when  a. I 
woman  composed  she  took  delight  in 
noisy  effects  to  prove  that  she  could 
be  as  virile  as  a  man.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  Miss  Daniels.  Her  jubilation 
is  musical,  not  boisterous. 

Some  wondered  before  the  concert  i 
why  Miss  Hess  chose  Brahms's  D  minor 
concerto.   Would  it  suit  the  miniature,  | 
prudish  nature  of  her  art,  which  has  j 
often  characterized  her  recitals?  Her 
performance  of  the  concerto,  which 
under  other  hands  Is  often  monochrome 
and  granitic,  was  strong  where  strength  , 
to  be  poetic.    A  performance  tiiat  was 
I  was  required,  poetic  whenever  Johannes,  | 
'<  as  in  the  second  movement,  deigned  i 
'  sevitzy  gave  a  remarkably  fine  reading  | 
I  of  the  score;  the  orchestra  played  su- 

^^^d  here  should  have  been  the  end. 
Dances  were  brUUant,  but  they  length- 
ened  unduly  the  concert  Miss  Hess 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Miss 
Daniels  and  Mr.  Dukelsky,  who  were  in 
the  audience,  were  obUged  to  bow  in  I 
recogniUon  of  the  audience's  expressed 

^^■niT  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week:  Martelli, 
concerto  for  orchestra  (first  time  in  the. 
United  States);  Ravel,  concerto  for 
piano  (Ml-.  Sanroma)  and  orchestra 
(first  time  in  Boston) ;  Bruckner  s  sym- 

,  phony  No.  8,  C^nunOT,_   

MOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World" 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  John  Millington 
Svnre;  preeented  at  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
Dublin,  on  Jan.  26.  1907:  produced  Jaf  e%e- 
nin?  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  by  the  Irish 
Plavers  with  the  lollowm?  oast: 
Margaret  Flaherty  (P^een  ^^'^^^^^^^  ^ro^e 

Shawn  Keorh  Michael  J.  Donlin 

Mirh?el  JamerFlahe,Hy....6Barry 

Phillv  CuUen  F.  J.  McCormick 

JimmV  Farrell !  a^.'^./S", 

Christopher  Mahon  np  ,nv 

Widow  Quinn  '^'^     May  CraT" 

sSstn'B?^dy: ::.V-Ria  jto"^^^^ 

H"-;  Blake  ; ;  J  j?an%umvan 

OW  MVhon'('a'Sqiiattpr\  .  P.  J^Carolan 

Preceded  by  "The  Risinp  of  the  Moon  . 

Pcl,cemVn  X   VH^"'%?i'Sd? 

Policeman  B  ^AhJli  T  Dolan 

A  Ballad  Sinser  Michale  J.  Doian 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Synge's  satiri 
cal  comedy,  "The  Playboy  of  the  West- 


n'Sr  and!  em  World"'  aroused  a  tumult  compar. 
D  mmor,  ana  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  greeted  the  first 

performance  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Emani. 
Today  there  may  possibly  be  a  few 
who  fancy  that  they  can  find  in  it  some 
slurs  upon  the  Irish  race,  but  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  so  unhappy  an  opmion 
is  dyui<'  out.  Last  night,  when  the  play 


Srtn^^i'  in  tl^l''Lore'M?' Dukelsky  wa^  offered  by  the  Irish  Players  at  the 
printed  In  t'be  score.    Mr    i^u^eiM^y,  Theatre,    the  audience 


truly  dramatic  calibre  and  of  imdoubted 
beauty,  but  a  style  markedly  deficient, 
as  yet,  in  freedom,  expansion,  elan. 
The  voice  itself,  too,  strangely  refuses 
to  soar  with  the  briUiance  expected 
from  the  high  notes  of  a  dramatic  so- 
.prano.  The  high  notes  are  there,  but 
muffled,  as  though  through  the  effect 
of  timidity.  If  voice  and  emotion  can 
he  liberated,  and  a  larger  sense  of  style 
instilled,  the  makings  of  an  unusual 
operatic  singer  are  there.  The  audi- 
ence was  loudly  appreciative. 

In  the  ballet  music  from  "Ritter  Pas- 
man"  Johann  Strauss  was  not  displayed 
at  his  best  until  the  latter  sections  of 
the  Tempo  di  Valse  were  reached. 
Here,  however,  and  in  the  final  Czar- 
'>..<;,  was  most  delightful  music.   S.  S. 


HOLLIS  ST.  THEATRETT 

By  PHILIP  HALE     /  ,  I 
"Autumn  Fire"  '  '  M 

First  time  in  Bciston  of  "Autumn 
Fire"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  T. 
Murray;  pertormed  by  the  Irish  Players. 
Produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  Dublin, 
on  Sept.  8,  1924;  Sara  Allgood,  EUen, 
Michael  Dolan,  Owen.  Jl^e  ^ew  'The- 
atre, London,  March  22.  1926  Little 
Thektre.  London,  April  1926  First  time 
in  the  United  States,  Providence  R.  I., 
Oct.  23,  1926,  by  a  company  ah-lrisn, 
with  Una  O'Connor,  EUen;  John  L. 
Shine.  Owen.  The  same  company  at; 
the  Klaw  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct. 
^'^L.T^'  "''^.^'-Ma^Crai. 

|:-a«^«d:::;:::::::.^-E^f3. « 

Owen  Keegan   irthnr  Shields 

I  Morcan  Kearan  .•••"J"    „i  «  ^^Vir^il 

Mr.  Murray,  headmaster  of  a  school 
at  Lichicore,  a  suburb  of  Dublin,  was 
already  known  here  as  a  dramatist  by 
his  sombre  play  "Maurice  Harte.  The 
I  story  of  "Autumn  Fire"  might  have  been 
1  t^d  by  Eugene  O'NeUl,  but  O'Neill  wrote 
I  ??^s^e  under  the  Elms."   Mr.  Murray 
being  a  County  Cork  man,  showed  more 
1  discretion,  and  a  fine  artistic  reserve  in 
his  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Owen,  a  middle-aged  widower  physi- 
cally strong  and  full  of  youthful  spirit 
-narries  pretty  Nance.  Michael  his  son 
tos  been  and  is  secretly  in  love  with 


kary  Wigman's  dance  recital  at  Sym- 
Dhony  hall  last  night  was  attended  by 
f  small  but  deeply  interested  audience^ 
Perhaps  because  she  Is  no  longer  a 
lighly  publicized  novelty  and  because 
ipr  art  is  of  so  austere  and  uncom- 
^romtsing  a  sort,  relying  not  at  aJl  upon 
Wnal  charm  and  gorgeous  costume 
>  ran  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to  fill 
farge  a  hlu.    A  highly  specialized 
^<Uer5:e  was  there,  of  students  of  the 
dance  and  others .  interested  ^  con- 
temporary tendencies  in  the  axts  an 
audience  fully  aware  of  the  kind  oi 
dancing  it  was  come  to  see,  convinced 
of  Ttriienificance,  responding  to  it  in 
a  crescendo  of  enthusiasm  which  cu  - 
mi^ated  in  a  final  storm  of  applause 
and  cries  of  approval.  This  was  the 

frZ^'^^STcL  "Sbirtin.  Landscape." 
Invocation. 
Face  of  the  Hiffht. 
Summer's  Dance. 

Frl'mThf°cy'cle  -^Sacrifice." 
Dance  for  the  Sun. 
Death  Call. 
I.,ament.  ^ 
Dance  into  Deatn, 
From  "Celebration. 

Monotony,  Whirl  Dance. 

Fven  beholders  whose  conception  of , 
th?  dan^  n.ay  have,  differed  completely  1 
i  from  Mary  Wigman's,  can  hardly  have  , 
'  faU^d  to  be  stirred  by  the  almost  f  anati-  I 
cal  intensity  of  conviction  and  tmi^i- 
!  sonal  emotion  that  Pervades    aU  she 
does,  and  by  her  magnificently  complete 
possession  of  the  specmUechnique  she 
employs.    Even  in  such  a  dance  as 
"Sesicht  der  Nacht"    (Face    of  the 
Niffht)  which  by  its  strangness  and  by 
Thf  unf^unate  fact  that  its  gradually 
'aScellrlting  percussion  accompamm  nt 
luecested  the  sound  of  a  dep-ariing 
Sotive.  skated  PSrilo'^t^kiT'ouaSy 
ridiculous,  was  saved  by  this  quaiiiy 
of  ataost  terrifying  earne^ness^ 

In  the  Invocation,  from  the  dance 
cycle,  "Shifting  Landscape ''  and  to  the 
Dance  for  the  Sun,  from  the  Sacrifice 
rvcle  her  powerful  evocation  of  the 
S  and  function  of  the  primitive 
S  dance,   intelligenWy  g™ahz«^^: 

kn^^^orcnto^S^ath^^S?? 


admits  this  poem  was  not  intended  for 
an  epitaph,  certainly  not  one  for  Dia- 
ghilev:  the  poem  was  published  eight 
years  before  his  death.   "I  have  chosen 
it  for  this  work,  as  it  gave  me  a  curi- 
ous Insteht  into  the  emotional  para- 
dox of  Diaghilev's  life— the  life  of  a 
Siberian,  who  adored. Italy  and  died  in 
Venice.    In  the  poem  it  is  the  pre- 
sumably Italian  swallow  that  dies  on 
the  snows  of  Russia— and  it  is  to  Rus- 
sia that  Diaghilev's  heart  belonged, 
even  if  his  mind  was  that  of  an  em- 
bittered Medici."   The  poem  is  as  curi- 
ous as  the  paradox;  the  music  is  not 
of  a  common,  expected  or  obvious  na- 
ture   It  portrays  in  turn,  according  to 
the  composer,  a  theatre,  just  emptied- 
in  Leningrad;  the  noise  outside,  coach- 
men,  furs  for  the  "Venuses  of  the 
North";  music  comparable  to  a  "chan- 
son de  faubourg";  finally  a  prayer-like 
chant.     Leaving   aside   the  pictorial 
quality  of  the  music,  and  tWs  quality 
is  largely  to  be  imagined  after  the  poem 
has  been  read— no  one  of  the  sections 
of  this  music  is  clearly  illuminative  of 
the  corresponding  sections  of  the  poem, 
except  the  "prayer-like  chant,"— WMt  Is 
to  be  said  of  tills  composition?  Thwe 
are  ingenious  pages,  tieginning  with  the 
few  opening  orchestral  measures  that 
sound  a  note  of  grief;  a  certain  tech- 
nical skUl  is  shown,  for  the  orchestra 
and  not  for  the  chorus,  but  as  a  whole 
"Epitaph"  is  lacking  in  imagination 
and  much  of  it  lacks  spontaneity,  the 
outpouring  of  emotion  that  must  out 
from  the  breast  of  the  composer  "To 
say  it  is  manufactured  music  would  oe 
perhaps  unjust;  it  is  certainly  labored. 
The  orchestral  writing  and  performance 
were  more  interesting  than  the  music 
for    the    chorus.    The    Cecilia  sang 
bravely,  for  it  Is  difficult  music  with 
forbidding  intervals. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  to  be  thanked  lor 
a  repetition  of  Stravinsky's  "Psalms. 
There  is  little  that  has  been  written  of 
late  that  is  of  such  spiritual  and 
haunting  beauty  as  the  third  of  these 
'  Psalms  with  the  final  and  marvellous 
measures  of  the  "Alleluia."  The  orches-  j 
tral  introduction  to  the  second  of  the 
Psalms  made  a  greater  impression  than 
it  did  last  sea.son.  This  •  Symphonie 
must  tie  ranked  among  Stravlnskys 
major  works,  for  its  directness,  its  ab- 
sence of  padding,  the  sincerity  of  musi- 
cal thought  and  expression.  ^  -  , 
Miss  Daniels's  motet,  composed  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Radcliffe  College,  unlike  many  works 
for  a  special  occasion,  is  good  for  other 
occasions  tiian  the  one  that  prompted 
it  It  is  straightforward  music,  well 
written  for  the  voices.  Choi-us  and  or- 
-Vvo^trn.  with  the  sounding  of  the  trum- 


Hollis    Street   Theatre,    the  audience 
must  have  contained  many  who  had 
never  seen  it  before,  to  whom  it  was 
known  chiefly  as  a  controversial  mod- 
ern classic.  Assuredly  it  met  with  a 
cordial  response  and  the  spontaneous 
l.iughter  was  a  tribute,  not  only  to  the 
pleasures  of  "The  Playboy"  but  also 
to  the  soundly  humorous  acting  of  the 
entire  cast.  For  some,  it  was  an  evening 
of  renewed  pleasure,  to  others  a  night ; 
of  discovery.  I 
i    Because  human  nature  remains  much  : 
I  the  same  with  the  passing  of  time, 
"The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  j 
is  as  shrewd  and  telling  a  commentary  ; 
as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y  ago. 
Great  words  still  have  the  power  to 
enhance    sordid    or    petty    deeds,  so 
Christie  Mahon,  with  his  tall  tales  of 
cleaving  his  dad  to  the  waist  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  is  held  in  awe  and  reverence 
by  a  group  of  country  people,  who  turn 
on  him  in  scorn  when  he  is  proven  to 
be  a  liar.  His  is  a  character,  drawn  not 
alone  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but 
in  larger  sense  it  is  something  of- an 
exposition  of  the  ephemeralness  of  hero 
worship.  Perchance  the  story  of  "The 
Playboy"  could  not  have  taken  place  I 
anywhere  but  hi  Ireland,  yet  it  has  | 
qualities  that  make  it  universal.  The 
rich  comedy  of  the  two  fathers,  Michael 
James  and  Old  Mahon,  the  fascinated 
curiosity  of  the  young  girls  who  come 
to  gaze  on  the  young  desperado,  tne 
awakening  of  romance  in  the  heart  of 
sharp-tongued  Pegeen  Mike,  and  finally 
the  sudden  rousing  of  Christie  Mahon 
tt)  the  possibilities  of  his  youth  and 
strength,  all  through  the  power  of  a 
lie,  these  things  are  as  timely  now  as 
they  ever  have  been  or  will  be. 

Last  evening  it  was  the  men  of  the 
company  who  excelled  themselves.  Ar- 
thur Shields  as  Christie  Mahon,  fust 
cowering  in  remorse  at  the  thought  of 
having  killed  his  father,  then  exijend- 
hig  in  the  sun  of  admiration,  baffled 
by  the  scorn  heaped  on  him  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Old  Mahon,  making  poetic 
love  to  pegeen  Mike,  winning  his  spurs 
ill  the  mule  race  and  ,jthe  games,  missed 
no  touch  of  character  that  the  play- 
wright suggested.  Barry  Fitzgerald,  Mi- 
chael J.  Doniin,  F.  J.  McCormick,  Fred 
Johnson  and  P.  J.  Carolan,  in  parts 
of  varying  Importance,  played  with 
lively  spirit  and  humor.  Possibly  Eileen 
Crowe  was  a  shade  hard  and  shrill, 
yet  her  Pegeen  Mike  was  an  attractive, 
spirited,  shrewd  young  woman,  good  to 
look  at  and  easy  to  understand.  The 
scheming  Widow  Quimi  was  played 
broadly  and  effectively  by  Eileen  Crowe. 


l.y  Mi'li..  L.L^.,. 
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approTriately  bound 

itf^y  PHILIP  HALK 
One  knew  l  iat  Herman  Melville  had  rcac 
llligently  Siii  Thomas  Browne  and  profltef 
hereby:  that, Hie  had  read  Rabelais,  as  is  seer 
ly  page.s  of  Ha  dl";  that  he  was  a  contrlbutoi 
to  magn  \e  of  his  best  work  appearec 

In  Putn.  izine— but  Melville  as  a  rC' 

viewer?  John  Howard  Birss  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  New  England  Quarterly  n-:entions  re- 
\'iews  of  Cooper's  "Pilot "  and  "Tlie  Sea  Lions,' 

contributed  bv  Melville  to  the  Literary  World  and  doing  Inconsequential  things  and 
of  New  York  in  1849;  reviews  "ascribed"  to  Mel-  has  added  one.  scene  which  reveals  him 

'„  \_  .  "         .     •    ,  ,  .   as  more  than  a  superficial  observer  and 

vlUe,  but  there  is  proof  positive  that  he  wrote  -g^pj.  j„  j^e  theatre— a  scene  in  which 
a  review  of  Cooper's  "Red  Rover "  for  the  sam(  he  has  embodied  genuine  dramatic  fcel- 
magazine  or  journal.    Mr.  Birss  gives  this  re  ,"iP:   Secondly,  the  cast  is  truly  cosmo- 

1      •    /II    T.  •   ..v,;»fi„  tt    hi^^i^^  „.  politan.  with  America,  England.  Austria 

view  in  full   It  IS  chiefly  about  the  bindmg  o^^^^  Sweden  represented.    And  thirdly 


Mr.  Novello's  first  endeavor  In  motion 
picture  technique  la  notable  for  more 
than  one  rea.son.  In  remaking  his  own 
stage  play,  "The  Truth  Game,"  ho  has 
retained  his  pleasant  manner  of  saying 


bocks.  Melville  objected  to  this  revised  editior 
of  the  "Red  Rover"  "sailing  under  sober-huec 
muslin." 

'Wo  would  have  preferred  for  the  'Red 
Rover'  a  flaming  suit  of  flame-colored  morocco, 
as  evanescently  thin  and  gauze-like  as  possible, 
so  that  the  binding  might  happily  correspond 
with  the  sanguinary  fugitive  title  of  the  book. 
Still  better,  perhaps,  were  it  bound  in  jet  black 
with  a  red  streak  round  the  borders  (pirate 
fashion) ;   or,  upon  third  thought,  omit  the 

streak  and  substitute  a  square  of  blood-colored  -  ,    ,.      .    .   „„™,v,i=   .  

bunting  on  the  back,  imprinted  with  the  title.        ^7or  ^^J^l^^Un^^l!.""}  and  to  prove  himself  something  besides 


Director  Conway,  presumably  with  reas 
onable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Novello, 
has  arranged  his  sequences  effectively 
and  maintained  throughout  the  right 
proportions  of  light  comedy,  emotional- 
ism and  hint  of  tragedy,  with  a  final 
bit  of  delightful  humor  to  leave  the  au- 
dience in  cheerful  mood. 

"The  Truth  Game"  told  of  an  Eng- 
lish house  party,  with  Mr.  Novello  In 
person  as  an  audacious  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  a  rich  young  widow  who  would 
lose  her  money  if  she  married  again. 
Blllle  Burke,  Mrs.  Plorenz  Ziegfeld  in 


I  future.  Ovci  Uils  court  pitiddes  | 

Uful  Judge,  whose  method  la  to 
.  lendship  and  imderstanding  flrat  [ 
.  iid  disciplinary  methods  only  as  a  lfl*t  ] 
.  .sen  t.  Modelled  on  the  presiding  judg« 
•  '.  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  court,  this  | 
'  Kin  is  not  the  least  Interesting  figure 
m  the  film. 

"Youjig  America."  though  It  begins  as  | 
a  .sort  of  treaii.sp  on  the  nwd  of  handl-  , 
Ing  boys  with  tact  and  wisdom,  soon 
turns  out  to  be  the  story  of  two  boy.s 
In  particular.  One  of  them.  Art  Simp- 
son, a  manly,  likable  youngster,  has  won 
the  undeserved  reputation  of  being  the  • 
worst  boy  In  town.  He  is  an  orphan  liv-  i 
Ing  with  an  embittered,  harassed  woman 
who  .slielterB  him  only  because  he  is 
her  nephew,  though  she  resents  Ills 
presence  tind  beats  him  for  small  mis- 
demeanors. The  other  boy,  Art's  best 
friend,  Is  Nutty  Beamish,  a  shy,  near- 
sighted child  with  an  active  Imagina- 
tion and  the  capacity  for  deep  devotion. 
Brought  Into  the  Juvenile  court  for  mov- 
ing a  car  away  from  a  fireplug.  Art  Is 
admonished  In  friendly  fashion  by 
Judge  Blake  and  attracts  the  Interest  of 
young  Mrs.  IDoray.  She  tries  to  pei-suade 
her  husband,  Jack  Doray,  to  give  Art  a 
job,  and  eventually,  against  his  violent 
protest,  tmdertakes  the  guardianship  of 
Art  when  he  gets  Into  trouble  once  more, 
this  time  for  breaking  into  Doray's  drug- 
store to  get  medicine  lor  Nutty's  sick 
grandmother.  The  rest  of  the  film  Is  de- 
voted to  Art's  endeavor  to  justify  Mrs. 


private  lif  e,  had  the  role  of  a  hostess  ^^^"y.3"^f^i;^^;'7^Tn  over  her  husband 


SO  that  the  flag  of  the  "Red  Rover'  might  be 
congenially  flung  to  the  popular  breeze  after  the 
buccaneer  fashion  of  Morgan,  Black-Beard  and 
other  free  and  easy,  dare-devil,  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  sea." 

He  approved  of  the  "poetical  signification 
and  pictorial  shadowing  forth"  in  bookbinders's 
relievo,  "of  the  horeshce,  which  in  all  honest 
and  God-fearing  piratical  vessels  is  invariably 
found  nailed  to  the  mast."  The  whimsical  side 
of  Melville  is  here  seen,  as  when  he  argues  that 
books  should  be  appropriately  dressed:  "Books, 
gentlemen,  are  a  species  of  men,  and  introduced 
to  them  you  circulate  In  the  'very  best  society' 
that  this  world  can  furnish  without  the  intol- 
erable Infliction  of  'dressing'  to  go  into  it." 
Bindings  should  Indicate  and  distinguish  the 
characters  of  books;  thus  the  same  Melville  who 
in  "Moby  Dick"  classified  whales  as  folios,  oc-| 
tavos  and  so  on,  according  to  their  size.  j 
There  are  book  lovers  and  others  who  have 
followed,  without  knowledge  of  Melville,  his  ad- 
vice. Alexander  Guilmant,  for  example,  chose 
red  for  the  music  of  Palestrina,  Beethoven  anc 
Wagner;  blue  for  Mozart;  was  it  blue  or  greer 
for  Haydn?  Books  have  been  bound  in  humar 
skin;  excellent  for  a  work  on  anthropology.  Foil 
certain  novels  by  writers  obsessed  with  sex,  one 
should  advise  pigskin.  Men,  furnishing  a  house 
with  the  aid  of  an  interior  decorator,  ordering 
so  many  feet  of  standard  authors,  demand  the 
sets  in  uniform  binding,  yet  a  set  of  Thackeray 
or  Dickens,  Kipling,  Anatole  France,  or  Steven- 
son, all  the  volumes  bound  alike,  is  a  forbidding 
sight.  Should  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler  be 
bound  exactly  alike?  There  are  bindings  whose 
very  nam's  are  alluring:  crushed  morocco,  tree- 
calf.  Sheepskin  is  only  for  law  books.  Perhaps 
for  steady  reading  and  convenience  unbound 
novels— as  those  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition— are 
preferable,  yet  a  wom.an  in  Northampton  once 
exulted  in  Beadle's  dime  novels  well  bound,  but 
without  regard  to  their  nature:  sentimentalism 
and  adventure  were  dressed  alike. 

Sumptuous  bindings  often  clothe  unread 
volumes.  There  was  a  nobleman  whose  set  ot 
Shakespeare  shining  resplendent  did  not  dazzle 
Robert  Bums. 

"Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves 
Ye  maggots  take  your  windings; 
But  O  respect  his  lordship's  taste 
And  spare  the*  golden  bindings." 


furniture.  In  the  motion  picture  this 
character  has  been  eliminated.  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  the  Novello  role. 
Heather  Thatcher,  an  English  actress, 
plays  Lady  Joan,  vice  Viola  Tree;  Nora 
Gregor,  an  Austrian  actress  imported 
from  the  German  stage,  plays  Rosine 
Browne,  and  a  new  character,  that  of 
Florian  Clement,  Max's  father,  has  been 
written  in  for  C.  Aubrey  Smith.  It  Is 
that  character  which  becomes  so  dom- 
inant, in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 


the  town  bad  boy. 

The  performances  of  Tommy  Conlon, 
as  Art,  and  of  Raymond  Borzage,  as 
Nutty,  give  the  film  Its  best  claim  to 
fame.  Young  Mr.  Conlon  is  an  experi- 
enced actor,  Raymond  Boii:age,  nephew 
of  the  director,  is  not,  but  both  of  them 
play  with  such  utter  naturalness,  such 
complete  absorption  In  their  assumed 
characters  that  they  make  the  picture  a 
veritable  bit  of  life,  not  just  a  manu- 
factured plot.  They  outshine  their  elders. 


I  .1  .  <i  to  vaim 

\  his  mother  li. 

A  very  lar  «  this  ram- 

bling, came.si  .-.Diy,  uiiu  wliilc  Indlvld- 
u.illy  and  tollectlvely  they  are  satisfac- 
tory', the^e  are  too  many  of  them.  They 
diiitract  the  attention  that  should  really 
be  concentrated  on  the  life  of  Sellnn 
herself.  Is  It  unreasonable  to  suppose: 
■  that  the  dlrect.or,  William  Wellman 
tried  to  Include  more  of  Miss  Fcrber'i 
.story  than  could  idensed  Intc 

.  a  screen  play  liu.  m  an  houi 

and  a  half,  and  i.  ,^  lound  hlm- 

I  self  with  a  series  of  clLs jointed  acemes  In 
I  which  not  very  much  happens?  There 
I  are  glimpses  of  Selina's  quiet  bravery 
I  and  her  resolute  refusal  to  make  any- 
thing but  the  best  out  of  her  way  of 
life,  and  Barbara  Stanwyck,  especially 
m  the  earlier  sequences,  is  notably  suc- 
cessful In  ixirtraying  these  qualities. 
Later  on  she  Is  no  less  sincere  but  fails 
to  persuade  the  spectator  of  her  age  or 
her  Hfe  of  toil.  Hardie  Albright  Is  much 
better  than  usual  as  the  grown-up  Dirk, 
and  Earle  Pox  does  good  work  as  Pervus 
Dejong.  Bette  Davis,  In  a  .small  role,  is 
distinctly  pleasing.  George  Brent,  much 
advertised  new  leading  man,  makes  nis 
appearance  briefly  as  Roelf  Pool,  reveal- 
ing an  attractive  personality,  gcwd  looks 
and  a  pleasing  voice.  His  part  gives 
him  no  oppejrtunlty  to  show  his  acting 
abUlty.  • 

As  a  special  added  attraction,  Leo 
Carlllo,  stage  and  screen  star,  appears  in 
person  on  the  stage,  presenting  an  orig- 
inal act  designed  to  Illustrate  his  talents. 

E.  L.  H. 


smith,  that  it  tfcie  it  threatens  toi  but  do  ne>t  ext  nguish  them^^^^^ 
eclipse  the  others.    For  while  the  gay  I 'amy,  basing  h^  characterization  o^ 
and  persistent  Max  is  pursuing 'Rosine,,  veritable  Judge  B  ake  «^  .^^^.^"f 
who  is  as  poor  as  he.  and  while  the  adds  another  or  ginal  port^^^^ 
monocled  Lady  Joan,  as  rich  as  can  be,' steadily  growing  list,  and  Spen^^^^^^ 
is  waiting  to  catch  Max  on -the  re-  P>ys  an  unsympathetic  role  w^m^^ 


IS  wailing  10  cai,i;ii  max   uii   lug  ^c-  f^j- „.-.,—   oimanHino' 

bound,  this   fond  if  futile    father  is  tl^at  wins  admuration  for  his  e^^^ 
building  up  for  one  of  the  really  mov-  abUities.  Perhaps  00^^^^^"/°^.  ^^e°. 
ing  scenes  in  the  picture.    It  comes  too  sweet  as  Mrs  Doray,  but  she  is  n^^^ 
when,  after  losses  at  the  gaming  table,  ertheless  satisfactory  while  Beryl  M^^^^ 
he  obligates  himself  to  pay  £4500  into ;  cer,  a^ain  a  sweet  sympat^^^^^^^ 


the  bank  on  the  following  morning.!  rather  overdoes  the  saccharmequan^^^^ 
Contemplating    suicide,    he    gets    out]  inherent  in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Beamisn. 


cherished  trinkets  of  his  happy  days, Despite  its  lack  of  ^lf,,»^"f ^' thf 
with  his  wife  to  whom  he  had  been;  America"  deserves  success  on  the 
truly  devoted.    There  always  has  beenj  grounds  of  Its  genuinely  good  entertain 

a  fine  bond  of  comradeship  between  the  ment  value.    ^- 

son  and  father;  and  when  Max,  suspect-1   

ing  and  preventing  the  father's  inten-!]  METROPOLITAN 
tlon,  declares  his  resolution  to  give  upi; 
the  lovely  Rosine  and  to  wed  Lady 
Joan,  to  save  his  parent,  the  speech 
between  the  two,  as  Mr.  Montgomery 


"So  Big" 

A  Bcrepn  play  adapted  by  .T.  Grubb  A)rx- 
apder  and  Robert  Lord  from  Ihe  novel  of  he 
same  name  by  Edna  Pcrber:  d>rected  by  Will- 
iam A  Wellman  and  presented  by  Warneis 
with  the  followinr  cast;  c.nnwvok 

cpiino  ppake   Barbara  btanw.\cK 

^     H  Pr,nl   George  Brent 

"  Earle  Fox 


Roe 
Pervu 


r>S'"r)e^n»"^ •.■.■.•.■.■.Hardie"Alhrie:ht 


Dallas  O'Mara. 


.Bette  Davit 


land  Mr.  Smith  deliver  it,  is  something 
worth  whUe.  j 
For  the  rest,  we  see  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  his  most  likable  self,  suave,  quick  o^ 
wit,  an  engaging  and  conquering  lover 
Miss  Gregor,  with  her  charming  accent} 
is  an  actress  of  rare  delight  yrhether  In 

moods  of  amoroiis  surrender  or  of  tern-  wtfiowVarienbttr?! !!!!  i  ■'   ,  .    -  ■  .     j  -r^,.^, 

pestuous  anger.  Miss  Thatcher,  whose  s^mJthiL  has  happened  to  Edna  Fer-  [transatlantic  fiight,  engineered  by  Jerry 
im,r.r,ifr.h«>rt  vn,Vo  ^pm,=t-orc  Somcthmg  nas  nappcii^^      _  Strong,  managmg  cditor  of  thc  Comct, 


Simeon  'peake!  I ! ! ! ! ! !  i  i  '■■■^^'^tS;. 

Kiass  Poole. . . .  •.Rid'S  Roy 

 :::;;:;Ti^?^^;Sy« 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Scandal  for  Sale" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  the  novel  by 
Emile  Gauvraur  entitled:  "Hot  News";  di- 
reftert  by  EusseU  Mack  and  presented  by  Uni- 
versal with  the  foUowlnsr  cast: 

Jerry  Strong-  Charles  Bicklord 

Clairo  Strons:  Rosa  Hobart 

Waddoll  Pat  O'Brien 

Dorothy  Pepper  Claudia  Dell 

Treadway  J.  Farrell  MacDonald 

Brownie...   Harry  Beresford 

.Bunnyweather  Berion  Churchill 

Stella   Glenda  Farrell 

Simpkins  -  TuUy  Marshall 

Carrinelon  Mitehcll  Harri.- 

Affner  Hans  von  Twardowski 

City  Editor  Lew  Kelly 

Mildred  Stronf  Mary  J,ine  Graham 

Bobby  Stroue  .-  Buster  Phelps 

Detective  Paul  Nicholson 

Police  lieutenant  James  Farlrv 

Prosecuting  attorney  Jack  Richardson 

Nurse  Anffie  Norton 

Emile  Gauvrau,  another  newspaper 
man  with  a  mission,  follows  the  .ex- 
ample of  Louis  Wedtzenkom,  turning 
savagely  upon  the  business  that  sup- 
ports him  by  writing  a  novel,  "Hot  / 
News,"  which  comes  to  the  screen  as 
"Scandal  For  Sale,"  current  attraction 
at  the  RKO  Keith  "Theatre.  It  is  an- 
other attack  on  tabloid  journalism 
which  sets  out  to  discuss,  in  fairly  sen- 
sational terms,  what  appalling  things 
can  happen  to  a  newspaper  man  who 
leaves  Boston  to  take  up  journalism  in 
the  big  city.  Inasmuch  as  the  main 
efforts  of  the  author  seem  to  have  been 
directed  toward  preaching  a  lesson  In 
Icharacter  degeneration,  the  film  loses 
pla,usibility.  None  the  less,  it  has  one 
strikingly  effective  scene  that  goes  far 
toward  redeeming  the  difluseness  of  the 
film. 

The  sequence  in  question  depicts  a 


The  costumes  were  thorougniy  m  is.t<-iJ- 
mg  with  the  requirements  of  the  play. 

Lady  Gregory's  famous  one-act  play, 
"The  Rismg  of  the  Moon,"  served  as 
curtain  raiser  to  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World."  It  was  admirably 
played  by  P.  F.  McCormlck  as  the  soft- 
nearted  Sergeant  and  Michael  J.  Dolan 
as  the  escaping  prisoner  disguised  as 
a  ballad  singer.  The  play  this  after- 
noon is  Sean  O'Casey's  "Juno  and  the 
Paycock,"  and  this  evening  the  bill  wiU  I 
include  "The  Rising  of  the  Moon"  and  ! 
"The  Playbeqr  of  the  Western  World."  ; 

,    E.  L.  H. 


rOEW'S  STATE 
"But  the  Flesh  Is  Weak' 


low-pitched  voice  registers  admirably,  .    .  io„r^^ 
is  less  the  ungainly,  horsey  spinster  of  ^er s  'So  Big   ""fl^^f. "^^.^^Ykins  s-reen 
the  stage  characterization.    She  is  so;  the  pnntea  page  10  in'-  ,  ''"  _ 
clean  and  honest  and  generous  that  the 


audience  would  not  have  been  vexed 
had  the  hero  finally  chosen  her  Instead 
of  Rosine.  Mr.  Horton  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  playing  for  once  in  straight 
comedy  vein  as  Sir  George,  Rosine's 
clumsy  slutor;  and  Mr.  Asther  and  Mr. 
Kerr,  In  brief  appearances,  are  excel- 
lent.—W.  E.  G. 

PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
"Young  America" 


As  a  silent  film  it  ranks  as  the  best 
thing  Colleen  Moore  ever  made,  but 
now,  despite  the  fine  work  of  Barbara 
Stanwyck  in  the  leading  role,  the  story 
fails  to  hang  together.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
extremely  episodic  nature  of  the  narra- 
tive which  covers  so  many  years  that  it 
must  move  rapidly  if  the  main  points  of 
the  author's  work  are  to  be  touchec 
j  upon  at  all.   Whatever  the  reasons,  thi 
'  new  "So  Big,"  current  attraction  at  thi 
I  Metropolitan  Theatre,  moves  more  thai 
a  shade  too  leisurely;  none  of  the  char 
A  screen  comed.v  drama  adapted  by  William ;  acters   save  that  played  by  Miss  Stan- 
Conselman  from  the  plor.v  by  John  Frederick, — — —  

Ballard:  directed  by  Frank  Borzase  and  pre-  „_,„v  v,^/^..  tVio  Intprpst.  and  even  she  1{ 
sented  by  Fox  with  the  following  ca«t:  wyck,  holds  the  pi:'^?f^'^' 

Jack  Doray   Spencer  Tracy  not  sufficiently  striking  to  keep  tne  speci 

Edith  Doray  J^°^'^^  ?.^">;°"  tator  continuously  interested.  ' 

Arthur  S  mpson  Tommy  Conlon   ^"^^  +v,o  lif<^  nt/irv  of  Sellna 

Judge  Blake  Ralph  Bellamy:     "So  Big"  Is  the  life  Story  01  °f"n» 

Grandma  Beamish  Beryl  Mercer  j  Peake,  daughter  of  an  Unlucky  gamDier, 


A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Ivor  Novello 
irom  his  own  play,  entitled:  "The  Truth 
Game,  presented  at  tbe  Globe  Theatre.  Lon- 
don, on  Ort.  11.  192S.  with  Ivor  Novello, 
"  -  " -.vr  ■  jjiy  Elsie  and  Vici:a 
•«lt\':  at  the  Ethel  Bxtrv. 
York,  on  Dec.  27.  10.30, 
Mii-s  Tree.  l»hoeh,.  Fo=ler 


Mrs.  Taylor  Sarah  Padden 

Patrolman  Wcems  Robert  Homans 

Nuttv   Raymond  Borzare 

Mal.^1  Saunders  .Dawn  O  Day 

Cassie  Taylor  Betty  .Tane  Grahanri 

Maid  Louise  Beavers 

Bull  Butler  Spec  O'Donnell ! 

Bandit  William  Pawley 

Bandit   Eddie  Sturgis 

A  generally  pleasing  and  likable  pic- 
ture is  "Young  America,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  the  Paramount  and  Up- 
town theatres.  The  story  is  impreten- 
tious,  the  cast  excellent  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Frank  Borzage  catches  the  full 
flavor  of  plot  and  characters  alike.  It  is 
a  picture  for  young  and  old  alike,  hu- 
man, humorous  and  sentimental,  with 
plenty  of  pathos  and  possibly  a  bit  too 
much  preaching.  Much  of  the  action  is 
played  against  the  background  of  a 
juvenile  court,  which  is  shown  as  an 
institution  for  the  solving  of  problems 


who  comes  to  a  small  western  town  to 
teach  school.  She  marries  Pervus  De- 
jong, a  farmer,  untutored,  slow  think- 
ing, who  loves  her  deeply  but  inarticu- 
lately. They  have  one  child.  Dirk,  who 
is  only  5  years  old  when  Pervus  dies, 
leaving  Sellna  to  work  the  farm.  A 
small,  deUcate  but  determined  young 
woman,  she  puts  everything  she  has  into 
the  double  task  of  raising  her  son.  So 
Big,  she  calls  him,  and  making  the  farm 
pay.  Dirk  grows  up  to  be  a  likable  but 
unambitious  youth,  greatly  preferring 
selling  bonds  to  a  hard  and  unremun- 
eratlve  job  like  studying  architecture. 
Sellna  refuses  to  reproach  him,  though 
ishe  cites  as  an  example  of  worthwhile 
i  artistic  endeavor  the  career  of  Roelf 
iPool,  a  14-year-old  boy  she  had  known 
when  she  came  West  to  teach  school 
and  who  had  become  through  his  own 


rather  than  the  administration  of  P"""  iI  ambitious  young  painter,  Sallas 


as  a  great  publicity  stunt.  He  equips  a 
plane  with  a  radio  telephone  and  sends 
his  best  friend  and  star  reporter.  Wad- 
dell,  along  with  the  pilot  to  report  the 
flight.  In  mid-ocean  the  oil-line  breaks 
and  the  plane  crashes  to  instant  de- 
struction, but  the  paper  has  its  story. 
Of  course,  it's  melodramtic,  but  it  is  ex- 
citing and  th-e  last  moments  of  the 
doomed  men  in  the  plane  are  poignant- 
ly tragic.  The  preceding  reels  of  the 
film  are  devoted  to  Jerry  Strong's  ruth- 
less camp)algn  to  build  circulation  for 
his  paper  at  any  cost.  His  wife  Is  un- 
happy, one  of  his  children  dies  owing 
to  his  negligence,  he  Is  put  on  trial 
for  a  framed-up  charge  of  criminal  as- 
sault, and  he  caps  his  misdeeds  by  senci- 
ing  his  friend  on  the  perilous  ocean 
flight.  In  the  end,  the  spectator  gath- 
ers that,  at  a  great  price.  Strong  has 
learned  wisdom.  x».  «i 

A  well  chosen  cast  gives  the  film  an 
Interest  that  the  plot  alone  could  not 
provide.  Charles  Bickford  does  unusual- 
ly well  as  the  overbearing  Jerry  Strong 
and  refrains  from  overacting,  even  in 
ihis  emotional  scenes.    Rose  Hobart,  In 
iher  brief  appearances,  does  reasonably 
well  as  Claire  Strong,  a  good  wife  but 
omething  of  a  nagger.  It  is  Pat  O'Brien, 
s  the  laconic  Waddell,  conceatag  a 
een  mind  beneath  a  fondness  for  liquor 
nd  a  disinclination  to  work,  who  pro- 
ides  the  best  performance.    Ho  is, 
owever,  closely  .seconded  by  Hans  von 
Twardowski,  a  blond,  serious  and  at- 
tractive young  German,  making  here- 
(wlth  his  debut  in  an  English  dialogue 
picture.    As  the  pilot  of  the  disabled 
plane,  he  offers  a  fine  bit  of  restrained 
emotional    acting.    The    direction  of 
Russell  Mack,  while  offering  nothing 
very  novel,  keeps  the  action  moving  at 
a  fast  clip.  ^- 


Tlie  Theatre 


•^"^     '  ^  By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  ^ 

The  Macmillan  Company  publishes  Lennox  Robinson's  latest  play.  "The 
Far  off  Hills,"  which  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  the 
Irish  Players  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The  MacmiUan 
Companv  also  publishes  -Hold  Yer  Horses!  The  Elephants  Are  Commg,"  a 
singularly  entertaining  volume  of  reminiscences  and  features  of  circus  lUe 
by  "Uncle"  Bob  Sherwood,  "last  of  Bamum's  Clowns." 

'•The  Far  ofl  HiUs"  derives  its  title  from  the  old  saying  "The  far-off 
hills  are  green,"  another  way  of  saying  'tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
tha  view.  The  comedy  was  produced  at  the  Abbey  Tlieatre,  Dublin,  on 
Oct  1928.  When  it  was  transferred  to  the  "Q"  Tlieatre.  London,  on 
Aoril  e  1929.  Sara  Algood  played  Marian;  Fi-ed  ODonovan,  Patrick  Clancy, 
her  practically  blind  father;  and  J.  A.  Q-Rourke,  Patrick's  J'^i^nd  and  gos- 
sip Oliver  O'Shaughnessy.  "When  the  comedy  was  revived  at  the  Everyman, 
London,  in  September.  1930.  Natalia  Moya  took  the  part  of  Marian. 

There  are  delightful  characters  in  this  play.  Patrick  is  a  cheerful  wid-  , 
ower.  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  his  daughter.  Marian  who  o^jecU  to  h  s 
shioking  because  she  thinks  he  cannot  enjoy  it  being  blind^  She  makes  it  | 
disagreeable  for  his  old  friends  and  docks  the  amount  of  whiskey  at  home 
so  that  they  bring  their  own  flasks  when  they  visit  him.  She  through  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  makes  life  "^f -^a^lf^  J^"' 
younger  sisters.  Marian  is  bent  on  becoming  a  nun.  She  welcom^  to  hei 
'house  only  Susie  Tynan,  a  cheerful  old  friend  of  h^^^^t^^[,f•  ^"f  ^^^^^^ 
Mahony  a  lugubrious  person  whose  wife,  msane.  is  m  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Patrick  chafes  at  the  treatment  given  his  boon  companions  by  Marian,  who 
does  not  think  them  respectable. 

The  young  girls  plot  a  marriage  between  their  father  and  Susie—ior 
they  know  he  had  been  in  love  with  her,  and  they  think  she  still  loves  ^iim. 
The  scene  where  these  girls  conspire  at  night  in  their  bedroom  is  delight- 
ful. Susie  has  a  breezy  young  nephew.  Pierce  Hegarty.  Marian  dislikes  his 
bouncing  manners,  his  purpose  to  make  things  lively  in  the  village,  but  he  s 
attracted  to  her.  Susie  herself  finally  proposes  to  Patrick  and  is  joyfully 
accepted;  but  what  will  become  of  Marian?  Harold's  wife  dies.  Marian  has 
found  out  that  she  .does  not  wish  to  enter  the  convent.  She  leads  Harold 
to  propose  to  her,  but  the  glum  young  man  is  shocked  by  her  change  of  mind 
and  does  not  take  the  hint.  "Each  has  persuaded  the  other  to  the  belief  that 
they  wanted  something  unobtainable.  Once  it  becomes  obtamable  its  desira- 
bility vanishes."  The  far-off  hills  are  green.  Marian  haa  discovered  that  she 
is  in  love  with  Pierce  after  all.  His  wooing  is  brisk  and  vigorous.  He  has 
bought  a  fine  dress  for  her.  She  dons  it,  welcomes  her  father's  companions, 
supplies  tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  the  young  sisters  need /no  longer  practise 
scales  or  bother  their  heads  over  book-keeping.  Everybody  is  happy  except 
Harold,  the  born  Dismal  Jemmy.  ^„fi„»H- 
The  play  is  good  reading.  The  characters  are  clearly  and  well  deflnea, 
the  dialogue  is  amusing  and  natural;  there  is  no  forced  note.  One  becomes 
interested  at  once  in  the  story,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end. 

This  is  the  second  volume  that  "Uncle  Bob"  Sherwood  ha^  written 
about  circus  life.  Like  the  first,  it  is  wTitten  with  unflagging  gusto.  He 
writes  as  no  doubt  he  talked  about  the  circus  with  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Henry  Ford,  Edison.  Even  that  "silent"  Cal  once  confessed  to  him  the 
economies  he  practised  when  a  boy  to  obtain  enough  money  to  buy  a  cir- 
cus ticket;  how  he  rose  at  2  A.  M.  to  meet  the  one-ring  show  and  escort  it 
to  town,  how  he  was  spellbound  in  the  afternoon  and  later  was  Pumshed 
by  a  parent  who.  "in  common  with  many  adults  of  the  period,  considered 
th»  circus  an  extremely  dubious  influence  for  the  young."- 

Mr  Sherwood  in  his  preface  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  entrance  ol 
the  old-fashioned  circus  into  the  town;  the  admiring  comments  of  the  peo- 
ple" the  desire  of  the  small  boy  to  join  the  show.  "I  was  one  of  the  few 
to  realize  a  boy's  aspiration  and  to  follow  the  circus  away  when  the  tents 
were  struck."  He  saw  the  glamour  and  gorgeous  sham;  also  the  seamy  side 
and  the  misery  in  which  some  performers  were  doomed  to  spend  their  old 
age  As  he  was  spared  the  ordeal  of  growing  old  in  the  circus  he  looks 
back  on  his  days  there  with  unclouded  pleasure. 

There  was  a  time  when  Barnum  was  a  bigger  man  than  old  man  Grant, 
when  Barnum's   "Struggles   and  Triumphs"  lay   on  everybody's  marble  J 
toDPed  table.  Barnum's  clowns  were  not  the  hideous  ones  of  today,  but  , 
•■handsome  ones  that  could  sing  a  song  and  crack  a  joke  and  make  ioLis  J 
laugh  over  their  antics  with  a  blow-up  bladder  and  a  peacock  feather. 

There's  a  mob  of  clowns  today  but  they  are  dummies  without  conun- 
drums for  the  ringmaster  to  answer.  No  poking  heads  through  paper  hoops. 

Mr  Sherwood  tells  the  history  of  the  carousel,  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
tournaments  of  the  middle  ages.  He  then  explains  circus  slang,  the  name 
Joey"  for  a  clown,  "Annie  Oakley,"  "Hey.  Rube."  "juice,"  "grind  show 
"kinke  "  "pearl  diver,"  "razorback"  and  so  on.  He  gives  the  recipe  for  pmk 
lemonade."  The  calUope,  first  tried  out  on  a  Hudson  river  steamboat,  was 
fir^t  used  in  a  circus  parade  in  1865.  The  name  came  from  a  French  ^ow 
nnan  and  inventor.  F.  L.  CalUopc.  There  is  an  account  of  some  famous 
riders  and  athletes.  He  tells  of  Robert  Stickney,  but  does  not  mention  the 
fact  that  when  this  handsome  and  daring  rider,  turning  a  somersault  over 
24  horses,  was  in  Lent's  circus,  he  received  many  love  letters  from  New  York 
women,  even  from  those  in  high  society.  And  we  miss  the  names  of  Carlotta 
de  Berg  and  the  Levantine  Brothers,  but  Mr.  Sherwood  could  not  be  ex- 
pected lo  name  all  the  past  glories  of  the  circus.  His  book  is  a  large  octavo 
not  an  elephant  folio.  There  are  entertaining  pages  about  the  fakers  and 
the  freaks  in  the  sideshows,  the  barkers  and  their  amazing  eloquence.  Is 
Hamlin's  Wizard  Oil  still  peddled?  P.  T.  Barnum  has  many  pages,  with  a 
full  account  of  how  "Jumbo"  was  shrewdly  advertised  in  advance. 

"Strange  people."  They  are  here,  the  Dog-Faced  Boy,  the  Learned  Pig, 
the  Turtle  Boy,  the  Wild  Men  of  Borneo-in  Ruber's  Museum,  New  York. 
Dr  Cook  of  future  Arctic  fame  was  seen  with  his  troupe  of  dogs-the  Siam- 
ese' Twins  Hannah  Battersby.  who  weighed  620  pounds  and  married  the 
human  skeleton,  who  at  23  years  weighed  45  pounds.  They  had  one  child^ 
The  living  skeleton  became  a  blacksmith,  having,  taken  on  flesh,  au^is  now 


  ~r — "Iv.^  Mnman  Ostrich— Mr.  Sherwood  .saw  him  swallow 

hale  and  hearty  at  81;  the  Human  ostncn  i  bullfrog.  "Beside 

a  handful  of  tacks,  the  ^^me  ~t  of  gl^s  a^d  a  Iwe  g 
this  fearful  diet   of  which  he  J-^'^^,^^;;^^  mortals.''    He  lost 
joyed  three  hearty  '"^f^  °^  ^^^.^  There  was  Jo-Jo.  the  Dog-faced  Boy;, 
his  life  through  -V^-^^^  ^lZ\Zmlni^.  Johamia  the  wife  and  Mok^ 
rSan^^y  -^a^-peU.  -umber  30  sho.^  Her 

=  ^rZ^X  Setf  Lr  father's  offer  of  .5000  to 

any  man  who  would  marry  her  „antomime  clown  was  the  best  paid 

Clowns  received  due  attention.  The  Pa^^omime  cio  ^ 
receiving  $200  or  $300  a  week.  George  U  FOX.  w^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

New  York  for  2000  nights-Edwm  E°°|„^..^P/;^^f  ^e  would  not  drink 
^eek.  Forepaugh  offered  ^^^^^  ^Ji.^'S Ih^fowrin  this  countrj, 
Whiskey  \-the  preferred  whis^^^^^^  The  s  la^rv  of^the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  , 

reTthe^Sii™^^^^^^ 

;~OrS  =  SlS  in^S^v^^f  European  audiences 
is  the?e  any  "Shakesperian"  clown  in  a  cncus  to^ay^^  ^ 

''''''' XV:T'TiiTs  oc:^  liL  TjZ,  Aeas,  ring  horses- 
animals.   "'Led-  and  Baggage  stocK  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

and  here  we  are  reminded  f/.^  '  .xottie  is  the  sami 

triennes,  are  still  y°"th^"\^f^,""P?^!e  "^f  spanked  me  for  putting  cockl^ 
sparkling  personality  as  in  the  days  when  she  spanseu     ^  _  ^^^^^ 


■  ■  %rt^nrthTbrgPer;h;rV  which  She  broke  and  ro  There  d 
burrs  in  the  tail  of  the  big  ^^rcn  consulted  years  ago  wher^ 

n^uch  about  ^  JPf^f  i^.J?  ^^^^f  iook^^^^^  Hugo  says  so,  and  it  must 
Hindus  were  writmg  their  ^^"^^  °°  ,.  ^re  not  overlooked,  nor  the 

te  true.  Snakes  -^-^^Vr^tTanspor^^^^^^  realms  of  civilization  for 
sacred  "Behemoth  of  Holy  ^rit  transportea  w  j^ughing  hyena,  who 

your  education  and  enjoyment^    ^^^^/l'^^' ^^^^^^^ ^  away 

— in£:tis^i 
Sc^7rwhSM?Se^r=^ 

spect,"  in  Which  he  tens  o^  h™m^^^^ 

Srbrk\=  -S'SSLs  in  Pittsburgh  and  Washington. 

"''tTH;nS?terSr  NO  wondS  that  Children  gather  at  his  home,  no  ^ 

health  and  happiness."   

~  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Civic  orchestra  this  evening  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  will 
play  "The  Bamboula"  by  Coleridge-Taylor.  The  Bamboula  is  a  dance  of 
the  Antmes.  It  is  a  Negro  dance.  -The  name  is  supposed  to^^^d^^^/^il""^ 
the  drum  of  bamboo  which  provided  the  musical  stunu  us  Gottschalk  wrote 
a  bamboula  for  the  piano,  which  should  tempt  piamsts  in  search  of  m^a- 
mUiar  pieces  for  recitals.  George  Copeland  played  it  at  a  Lowell  lecture 
some  years  ago.  The  most  elaborate  employment  of  the  bamboula  was  made 
by  «enry  Gilbert  in  his  "The  Dance  in  Place  Congo."  a  ballet-panto- 
mime after  a  story  of  old  New  Orleans  by  Cable.  The  baUet  was  Perfonned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  March.  1918.  and  in  Boston  in  AprU 
of  that  year.  Gilbert  arranged  his  music  for  a  symphonic  poem  which  was 
played  here  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  February.  1920. 

The  Bamboula  was  the  principal  dance  of  the  Negroes  New  Orleans. 
(The  Calinda  on  account  of  its  licentious  gestures  was  prohibited  m  that 
city  about  1843.)  Cable  describes  the  Bamboula:  "A  sudden  frenzy  seizes  the 
musicians.  Now  for  the  frantic  leaps!  Now  for  frenzy!  Another  pair  are 
S  the  ring!  The  man  wears  a  belt  of  little  bells,  or.  as  a  substitute,  little 
tSi  vfals  o'f  shot.  <bram-bram  sonnette'  and  still  another  -oup^J^^r  the 
circle.  What  wild,  what  terrible  delight!  'I^e  e(;^tasy  rises  to  mato^^^^^ 
two-three  of  the  dancers  fall-'bloucoutoumV  boum'-wit>  foam  on  their  hps 
and  dragged  out  by  arms  and  legs  from  under  t^^^ 
crowding  newcomers.  The  musicians  know  no  fatigue;  still  the  dance  rages 

Gottschalk.  stricken  with  typhoicf  fevSr.  '^.'^^^e  his  ;'Bamboula"  d^ 
his  convalescence  He  said  it  had  -been  running  m  his  brain  durmg  his 
flSieSs  He  S  four  measures  of  the  I^egro  melody.  When  he  played  the 
Tn"  in  Par^  La  France  Musicale  in  1848  not  only  ^^^^  a-  a°^^^^^^^ 
of  the  composition,  it  gave  a  vivid  account  of  ^he  dance  itself  ending.  One 
must  be  Creole,  as  composer  and  executant,  in  order  to  feel  and  make  others 
Tderstand  th^  whole  originality  pf  'Bamboula."  We  have  dj^ove^^^this 
Creole  composer;  an  American  composer,  bon  Dieu!  Yes,  indeed,  and  a 
pianist,  composer  and  player  of  the  higliest  order. 

Gilbert  wrote  to  us  in  1920  WhehTd  composed  his  "Dance  to  Place 
Congo"  ovtr  12  years.  "I  had  the  orchestral  parts  copied  out  and  submit- 
Sd  Se  score  to  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  for  perfonnance.  The  con- 
ductor  kept  the  score  for  five  months  without  deigning  to  examine  it,  nor 
could  I  obtiin  any  reply  to  the  notes- of  toquiry  which  I  wrote  to  hmi  con- 
Smlig  U  It  finally  wL  reported  to  me  that  he  was  P-f  f^taUo'f  In'd 
on  account  of  its  title  and  its  definitely  American  source  of  inspiration  and 
refei^ed  to  it  contemptuously  as  'NiggaH  Music.'  I  therefore  withdrew  my 

^^"""pierre  Monteux  conducted  both  the  baJlet  and  the  symphonic  poem. 

Coleridge-Taylor  composed  ^iT'-Rhapsodic  Dance:  *J«  Bambovda.''f or 
orchestra  for  the  Norfolk  (Ct.)  festival.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Cart  Stoeckel's  "Music  Shed"  at^Norfolkon  June  2.  1910. 

Other  conductors  of  the  Bos^ymphony  orchestra  ^id  not  diare  Dr 
Muck's  objection  to  GUberfs  music  inspired  by  American  ^"bj^^^J^' 
Fiedler  conducted  the  Comedy  Overture  on  Negro  Themes  m  1911.  Monteu^ 
Ss'fdes  "Dance  in  Place  Congo."  conducted  Gilbert's  "Indian  Ske^l  es  m 
1921;  his  suite  from  Music  for  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Pageant  in  1922,  hi. 
Negro  Rhapsody  m  1924. 


Rabaud^puToilbcrt  s  Symphonic  Prologue  to  Synge's'Ridera  to  the  Sea'" 
,n  a  program  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  music  and  the  tragedy  that  he 
ised  the  latter  as  a  libretto  tor  an  opera.  ^    .  - 

Dr.  Koussevltzky  In  1926  brought  out  GUberV's  "Symphonic  Piece, 
•  vhich  is  not  one  of  his  most  characteristic  compositions. 

I  No  one  of  the  compositions  named  above  has  received  more  than  on* 
ijerformance  each  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra;  yet  in  certain  vital 
espects  Gilbert  was  the  most  original,  as  he  was  the  most  American  of  our 
lative-born  composers.  He  had  little  finesse;  his  taste  was  sometimes  at 
"ault;  but  there  is  a  vinllty,  an  imcom promising  strength,  and  at  times  s 
irenzy  of  inspiration  that  set  him  apart  and  give  him  eminence. 

Ernest  NeinTnan  thus  courageously  frees  his  mind: 
"In  large  part,  the  public  Is  justified  in  not  filling  our  concert  rooms 
^v^ry  night.  We  happen  to  be  living  in  an  epoch  that- has  not  much  cholca 
Veil  the  abyss  of  boredom  that  yawns  on  the  right  of  its  path  and  the 
and  discomforts  of  the  mostly  virgin  territory  on  its  left.  Programs 
must  be  made  up  of  either  new  works  or  old  ones,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
One  has  only  to  keep  one's  ears  open  to  the  talk  going  on  around  one  to 
be  conscious  that  a  large  section  of  the  musical  public  Is  sick  almost  to 
death  of  the  classical  repertory.  They  have  been  stuffed  with  it  to  reple- 
tion: they  are  repelled  by  what  is  worst  in  it,  and  have  become  very  crltU 
cal  even  of  what  is  best  in  it.  Tlie  average  man  hears  so  much  music  io , 
these  days  that  he  is  bold  enough      do  his  own  thinking  about  it;  and  he 
has  discovered  that  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  worship  of  the  classics  Is ) 
!  mere  lip- worship— that,  critically  considered,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Bach  t 
j  and  Beethoven  and  Mozart  and  so  on  that  Is  put  before  him  is  dull  or  dry 
lor  insignificant  stuff  to  which  quite  false  values  have  become  attached  in  ' 
Mthe  course  of  too  reverential  time. 

T      "  To  say  this  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  disloyal  to  the  great  composers  of 
'  the  past.  It  is  merely  to  recognize  that  no  composer  who  has  ever  lived  has 
been  inspired  in  all  his  worfc,  or  in  every  bar  of  any  individual  work.  It 
is  something  not  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  on  which  we  ought  to  congratulate 
ourselves  heartily,  that  the  cultivated  public  now  insists  on  applying  the 
same  criteria  to  the  great  men  of  the  past  as  it  does  to  the  smallest  men 
of  the  present.  If  the  writer  of  a  modern  work  repeated  himself  as  often 
and  as  feebly  as  Beethoven  does  in  the  finale  of  his  violin  concerto,  or  as 
Mozart  does  in  some  of  his  slow  movements,  the  audience  would,  as  the 
Americans  say,  walk  out  on  him.  If  a  modern  composer  were  to  inflict  on 
[iLus  anything  so  dull  and  dry  as  Bach  at  his  dullest  and  dryest,  we  assuredly 
[ivould  avoid  a  future  concert  in  the  program  of  which  the  name  of  that 
nomposer  figured." 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 


t CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Jordan  haU,  3:30  P.  M.,  Mrs. 
Estelle  Ancrum  Forster,  organist,  as- 
sisted by  James  Byars,  tenor. 

Boston  Art  Club,  150  Newbury 
street;  8:15  P.  M.,  Kedroff  quartet 
<l.  K.  Denissoif  and  T.  P.  Kasakoff, 
tenors;  N.  N.  Kedroff,  baritone,  C. 
K  Kedroff,  bass.  Concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  St.  Sergius  Theological 
Seminary  in  Paris. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M., 
Boston  Civic  Symphony  orchestra, 
Joseph  P.  Wagner,  conductor.  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "King  Lear."  Haydn, 
Prelude  to  "The  Creation."  Saint- 
Saens,  Havanaise.  (Einar  Hansen, 
violinist).  Grieg,  Suite  "Sigurd  Jor- 
salfar."  Foote,  Four  Character 
Pieces  after  Omar  Khayyam.  Ber- 
nard Rogers,  Soliloquy  for  flute  and 
strings  (Mr.  Pappoutsakis) .  Cole- 
ridge Taylor,  The  Bamboula. 
MONDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
People's  Choral  Union,  Leland  A. 
Arnold,  conductor.  Miscellaneous 
program  including  Mendelssohn's 
"H>Tiin  of  Praise."  Blanche  Haskell, 
soprano;  Lawrence  Thornton,  tenor; 
Albert  W.  Snow,  organist;  Reginald 
Boardman,  pianist.   

SSDAY— Symphony  hall,  8  P.  M., 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

IWEDNESDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Francis  Riley,  baritone;  Paul  Cher- 
kassy, violinist;  Marjorle  Church,  ac- 
companist; Harold  Chapman,  ac- 
companist; Frank  Mahler,  organist. 
Borodin,  Prince  Igor's  aria.  Schu- 
man,  Ich  hab'  im  Traum  geweinet, 
The  Two  Grenadiers.  Strauss,  Zueig- 
nung  (Mr.  Riley).  Chausson,  Poeme 
(Mr.  Cherkassy  and  Miss  Church). 
Bizet,  Agnus  Dei  (Mr.  Riley),  Mr. 
Cherkassy,  Mr.  Mahler).  Verdi,  Per 
me  giunto  from  "Don  Carlos."  Irish 
folk  songs:  The  Leprehaun,  The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,  The  Garden 
Where  the  Praties  Grow.  Crouch, 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen  (Mr.  Riley). 
Sibelius,  Ballade.  Paganini-Kreisler, 
Caprice  XX.  Di  Falla-Kreisler,  Danse 
Espagnole     (Mr.    Cherkassy,  Miss 

1%  Church).  La  Forge,  Before  the  Cru- 
cifix. Alyward,  Belov.ed.  Gulon,  Home 
on  the  Range.  Moussovsky,  Song  o£ 
the  Flea.  Jacques  Wolfe,  De  Glory 
Road. 

!  PEIDAY— Symphony  haU,  2:30  P.  M., 
Boston    Symphony    orchestra,  Dr. 


LUTHERAN  CHORUS 

A  program  of  choral  music  will  be 
given  at  Jordan  hall,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, April  21,  by  the  Associated  Luth- 
eran Young  People's  Chorus,  under  the 
direction  of  Erdine  Tredermick  Oedel. 
The  assisting  artist  will  be  Walter 
Smith,  Boston's  premier  trumpeter.  The 
program  will  include  the  works  of  such 
composers  as  Wagner,  Schubert,  Brahms 
and  Dvorak.  Proceeds  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Martin  Luther  Orphan 
Home  in  West  Roxbury. 


I 


AY — Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
petition  of  Friday's  Symphony 


FENWAY-MODERN-BEACON 
"Probation" 

"Probation."  a  screen  comed,T  presented  as, 
S-  Chesterfield  Droduction  and  directed  by 
Richard  Thorpe,  with  the  loUowinsr  cast: 

Janpt  Holman  Sally  Blane 

^lck  Jarrett  John  Darrow 

Uncle  George  J.  Farrell  MacDonald 

Allan.   Matty  Kemp 

Ruth  Jarrett  Bettv  Grable 

Mrs.  Humphries  Clara  Kimbail  Young- 

This  is  one  of  those  little  efforts  put 
forth  by  an  independent  studio,  with  a 
good  enough  cast  but  none  too  much 
competence  or  polish  in  the  manner  of 
direction.  Handicapped,  perhaps,  by 
lack  of  facilities,  the  makers  encoun- 
tered dlfBculties  both  in  recording  of 
voices  and  sounds  and  in  cutting,  the 
result  being  at  times  startling  and  ludri- 
crous.  One  moment  a  voice  is  heard  in 
normal  tone  and  volume;  the  next  It 
booms  out  like  a  clarion  call  to  arms. 
An  automobile  starts  from  a  given  point 
and  the  next  flash  shows  it  pulling  up 
at  another  point  before  the  tail  light 
of  the  car  has  vanished  from  the  pre- 
ceding scene.  These  defects,  added  tc 
illogical  omissions  of  speech  and  situa- 
tions, tend  to  mar  the  most  sincere 
eflforts  of  the  players. 

The  story  is  as  old  as  the  hills — that 
of  a  playboy  engaged  to  a  nice  young 
girl,  but  given  to  secret  affairs  with 
other  girls;  a  brother  who  finds  the 
playboy  calling  on  his  younger  sister 
and  beats  him  up;  a  scene  In  the  night 
coiu-t,  in  which  the  nice  girl  is  given 
custody  of  the  avenging  boy,  he  to  serve 
as  her  chauffeur  while  on  probation; 
and  the  subsequent  romance  of  the  rich 
heroine  and  the  poor  but  honorable 
youth,  with  ultimate  elimination  of  the 
offending  playboy.  Chiefly,  the  picture 
affords  Mr.  MacDonald  opportunity  for 
a  fine  character  study  as  Uncle  George, 
judge  of  the  night  court,  counsellor  to 
Janet  and  benefactor  to  Nick.  He  it  is 
who  engineers  the  advancement  of  the 
romance  to  its  propesr  ending.  Miss 
Blane  and  Mr.  Darrow  carry  the  love 
interest  smoothly,  though  they  are 
obliged  to  utter  some  pretty  fearful  dia- 
logue. 

The  companion  picture,  reallv  the 
feature  of  the  week's  bill  at  these"  three 
theatres,  is  "One  Hour  With  You,"  mov- 
ing in  from  two  other  houses,  with  the 
fascinating  Chevalier.  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  Genevieve  Tobin,  Roland  Young 
and  Charles  Haggles  in  the  principal 
roles.  W.  E.  G. 


\"Love  Affair" 

•    A  »(Tepn  driim.i  srtapled  by 
'from  the  oruiiial  mor\'  by  ('i 
I  <n-  Thornloo  Froolaii'i 
i.i.  Willi  Uio  lolln 

 11. 
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Joe  SworUni: 
-Ilia  PniToll: 

■     I   ;  <-llted 


Lee. 


Kllitxf  llriMWill    Ihil  " 

Mr.  Hardy  ;  Hale  Hanulion 

Antoino    Harold  Minjir  ' 

Screen  and  vaude\il!e  contribute  the  i 
headllners  to  the  current  attractions  | 
at  the  Keith-Boston  this  week,  where  | 
Mary  Brian  and  Ken  Miu-ray  are  ap-  ' 
pearlng  In  person  on  the  stage.  They 
have  a  combination  act  in  the  course 
of  which  they  sing,  dance  and  Play  in 
a  not  very  original  blackout  sketch.  Miss 
Brian  is  most  attractive  to  look  at,  pret- 
tier, even,  than  she  Is  on  the  screen, 
and  her  agreeable  personality  greatly 
enhances  the  rather  comm.onplace  ma- 
terial with  which  she  has  to  work.  Mr. 
Murray,  fairly  brimming  over  with  en- 
ergy, does  any  number  of  things.  He 
introduces  himself,  serves  as  master  of 
ceremonies^  engages  in  back-chat  with 
two  assistants,  and  ends  by  conducting 
the  orchestra  for  Mary  Brian's  dance, 
which  brings  the  act  to  a  close. 

Although  Ken  Murray  is  far  better 
known  in  vaudeville  than  Mary  Bi#an, 
they  share  the  honors  pretty  evenly. 
The  yoimg  film  actress  makes  no  great 
pretensions,  but  she  is  so  charming  and 
so  earnest  about  everything  she  does 
that  she  wins  honest  applause,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  to  guess  at  the  puck- 
i.sh  sense  of  humor  lurking  behind  her 
demure  smile.  Ken  Murray,  hat  over  ■ 
one  eye,  cane  waving  in  the  air,  plays 
with  his  usual  verve  and  good  humor. 

"Love  Affair,"  the  scrten  attraction, 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  mas- 
terworks  of  the  prolific  Ursula  Parrott, 
nor  among  the  best  pictures  in  which 
Dorothy  Mackaill  has  been  starred.  The 
story  is  pretty  complicated  and  fre- 
quently silly,  giving  the  impression  of 
having  been  thrown  together  in  a  great 
hiury.  Miss  Mackaill  appears  as  a  rich 
young  woman,  Carol  Owen,  who  falls 
in  love  with  Jim  Leonard,  a  poor  but 
talented  inventor  of  airplane  engines.  • 
She  refuses  to  marry  him,  feeling  that 
she  would  impede  his  career,  and  prom- 
ises herself  to  Robert  Hardy,  an  older 
man  and  the  trustee  of  her  father's  es-  .■ 
tate.  Of  course,  she  finds  she  cannot 
go  through  with  the  marriage,  but  her 
endeavor  to  kill  herself  by  crashing  her 
plane  is  thwarted  by  Jim  in  the  nick  of 
time.  There  is  also  a  sub-plot  about 
Jim's  sister,  Linda  Lee,  who  tries  to 
blackmail  Hardy  but  gets  found  out. 

The  star  is  fashionably  attired  and 
gazes  out  of  the  picture  with  her  usual 
wide-eyed,  helpless  expression,  but  she 
doesn't  seem  much  interested  in  what's 
going  on.  Humphrey  Bogart,  too  young 
for  his  part,  struggles  manfully  with 
the  impossible  role  of  Jim  Leonard.  In 
smaller  roles,  Astrid  Allwyn  and  Brad- 
ley Page  contribute  some  mild  comedy. 

E.  I..  K 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
^'Mourning  Becomes  Electra" 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Theatre  Guild,  Inc.,  gave  the  first 
berformance  in  Boston  yesterday  of 
[•Mourning  Becomes  Electra,"  a  trilogy 
!in  14  scenes  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  Pro- 
jduction  directed  by  Philip  Moeller;  set- 
tings and  costumes  by  Robert  Edmond 
/Jones.  Produced  at  the  Guild  Theatre, 
\New  York,  on  Oct.  26,  1931. 
j    Characters  in  the  trilogy: 

JSeth  Bpckwith  Arthur  Hughes 

lAnios  Ames  Jack  Byrne 

iLouisa,  his  wile  Auffusta  Durirton 

(Minme.  her  cousin  jaiiet  Young- 

ithristuie.  Ezra  Mannon's  wife.  Alia  >azimova 
Laviiiia  Mannon.  their  daughter.. Alice  Brady 
ICapt.  Peter  Miles.  U.  S.  artillery 
'  .  Philip  Foster 

azel  NilPS.  his  sister  Mary  .M-bfiiz 

apt.  Adam  Brant  Thomas  Chalmers 

irig.-tien.  Ezra  Mannon  Lee  Baker 

^Irs   Jn.siah  Borden  Augusta  Dui'E-eon 

'Mrs.  Everett  Hills   Janet  Young 

iDr.  Josr-iih  Blake  Erskm  Sanlora 

fJosiah  Borden  James  Boslir-U 

'Everett  Hills.  D.  D  Oliver  Pxitnam 

Orin  Mannon  Earle  Larimore 

Chantynian  John  Hendricks- 

ibner  Small   ...Erskin  Sanlord 

[ra  Mackel  Oliver  Putnam 

"oe  Silva  Grant  Gordon 

A  curse  rested  on  the  Mannon  family, 
»  curse  of  hatred.    Christine  grew  to 
loathe  her, husband;  she  poisoned  him, 
having  had  Capt.  Brant  for  a  lover; 
:Capt.  Brant,  who  was  also  a  Mannon. 
Her  daughter  Lavinia  loved  her  father, 
.'despised  and  hated  her  mother.  Orin, 
brother,  loved  his  mother  Christine. 
lAs  the  daughter  was  jealous  of  her 
imother,  for  Brant  had  paid  Lavinia 
.marked  attentions— he  had  a  way  with 
women — and  as  Orin  was  passionately 
'  fond  of  his  mother— they  murdered 
Brant  on  his  ship.  This  drove  Christine 
,  to  suicide.    The  murderers,  hoping  to 
'  find  peace,  a  new  life  of  forgetfulness 
I  and  joy,  went  to  the  South  Seas,  tak- 
i  ing  with  them  Peter  who  had  long 
been  in  love  with  Lavinia,  and  with 
I  Hazel  in  love  with  Orin,  who  httle  by  • 


o  resemble  In  looks  I  j 
Brant.    Lavinia,  re-  '  | 


little  had  come  to 

his  father,  also  Bi    _, 

turning,  was  now  filled  out,  sensually 
attractive,  whcrea,s  she  had  been 
scrawny,  flat-breasted,  undesirable.  She 
now  resembled  ChrLslim'  in  her  physical 
allurement,  manners,  dres.s.  Orin  was 
attracted  to  her  Incestuously;  she 
hinted  more  than  onco  at  her  willing- 
ness. But  there  were  ghostly  Mannons 
In  this  house  of  hate.  Orin  killed  him- 
self. There  was  Peter,  once  falthfuL 
Could  not  Lavinia  wed  him?  He  lufl- 
pected  her  of  poisoning  her  father.  She 
dismissed  Peter;  she  would  live  In  the 
house  among  the  ghosts,  the  hoiise,  built 
in  hate,  the  house  that  was  accursed. 

Adultery,  murder,  the  suggestion  of 
incest,  the  curse  descending— these  are 
the  themes  for  Mr.  O'Neill's  develop- 
ment of  his  tragedy.  There  are  few 
decent  men  and  women  in  thts  New 
England  village.  Gossiping  women  ex- 
cept Hazel.  A  doctor  and  a  minister 
who  do  not  honor  their  professions;  a 
drunkard  or  two;  the  chantyman,  a 
drunken  blackguard.  The  Agamemnon 
of  the  play,  Ezra,  is  comparatively  de- 
cent, though  Christine  cannot  brook 
him;  and  he  suspects  her  fidelity.  The 
faces  of  CHiristine  and  Lavinia  are 
often  like  unto  masks.  There  are 
"sensual"  mouths;  there  are  "lascivious" 
looks.   What  a  mess! 

A  sordid  story,  yet  Mr.  O'Neill  fondly 
believes  that  in  thus  placing  the  old 
Greek  action  in  a  New  England  village 
—New  England  Is  accordmg  to  his  plays 
inhabited  chiefly  by  degenerates— he 
places  himself  in  line  with  the  three 
great  Grecian  tragic  dramatists.  There 
was  a  certain  nobility  in  the  character 
of  their  men  and  women.  There  was 
nobility  in  the  treatment  of  the  legend. 
Mr.  O'Neill's  chief  cnaracters  might 
have  come  from  the  Spoon  River  ceme- 
tery, as  J.  C.  Squire  thinks  Gray  would 
have  written  its  "Anthology." 

"Stranger,  you  quail  and  seem  inclined 
to  run; 

But,  timid  stranger,  do  not  be  un- 
nerved; 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  was  not  one 
Who  got  a  tithe  of  what  he  had  de- 
served." 

The  first  part  of  the  trilogy  Is  the 
one  that  approaches  in  spirit  tragedy 
as  known  to  the  ancients.  The  second 
is  pure  melodrama.  The  third  is  the 
weakest  of  the  three  and  Is  marred  at 
the  beginning  by  the  drunkard's  merri- 
ment over  Abner's  wager  and  cow- 
ardice. Mr.  O'Neill  is  not  fortunate  in 
i  his  attempts  at  humor;  but  the  audi- 
■  ence  enjoyed  this  scene  and  there  was 
loud  laughter  previously  when  the 
corpse  of  Gen.  Mannon  was  exposed 
in  a  chamber  of  the  house.  Mr.  O'Neill 
has  given  minute  directions  in  the 
printed  play  as  to  how  those  acting 
should  look  and  move  and  speafc.  In 
some  instances  he  asks  the  impossible. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time 
a  company  could  achieve  what  he  de- 
mands. Yet  the  performance  yester- 
day was  noteworthy  in  many  respects. 
Mme.  Nazimova  gave  a  remarkable  por- 
trayal of  Christine,  and  by  her  art 
raised  the  character  above  Mr.  O'Neill's 
conception.  Miss  Brady  pitched  her 
performance  in  the  first  act  at  too  high 
a  key.  She  did  not  speak,  she  barked 
staccato,  letting  her  voice  fall  at  the 
end  of  sentences,  so  that  the  words 
were  unintelligible.  After  this  act  she 
was  quietly  sinister,  and  Lavinia  be- 
came a  more  plausible  character.  The 
men  were  generally  excellent.  Mr. 
Baker  was  the  gruff,  domineering  hus- 
band, unable  to  express  his  love.  Mr. 
O'Neill  hints  unutterable  things  about 
this  Mannon's  conduct  on  his  wedding 
night,  behavior  that  inspired  his  -nife 
with  hatred.  Mr.  Larimore  was  neu- 
rotic and  hysterical  enough  to  satisfy 
undoubtedly  the  dramatist;  and  thus 
he  played  well  his  difficult,  unsympa- 
thetic part.  Mr.  Chalmers  showed  un- 
derstanding, the  requisite  intensity 
when  Christine  recalled  his  wrongs,  and 
also  the  inherent  weakness  of  Brant's 
character.  One  should  not  forget  the 
admirable  characterization  of  Beckwlth 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  this  old  Beckwith  who  I 
knew  so  much  about  the  Mannons  that  j 
he  knew  enough  to  feign  belief  in  what  i 
Lavinia  told  him  and  to  keep  still 
about  his  own  knowledge.  The  minor 
parts  were  adequately  taken.  The 
stage  interiors  were  appropriate;  the  ] 
exterior  of  the  house  w'as  impressive — 
steps  and  pillars  aided  in  the  effect 
of  various  poses  and  tableaux.  Some 
of  the  finest  scenes  In  which  Christine 
and  Lavinia  took  part  were  in  dumb 
show. 

By  the  i>erformance  the  play  In  spite 
of  its  extreme  length  held  the  atten- 
tion for  two  acts,  and  for  some  of  j 
the  third:    But  Electra.  Clytemnestra 
and  Orestejs  are  not  at  home  in  a  New  j 

England  village;  the  curse  of  heredity 
is  not  the  same  as  Fate  which  pursues 
mortals  through  the  wUl  of  the  gods. 


her  "g 

and  a  I'o  several  In  this 

group  "uic  i.K-oil  iiiUs  are  green."  As 
Ducky,  the  second  eldest  of  the  three 
Clancy  girls  sagely  observes,  "I  sup- 
pose there's  something  In  that  saying. 
Things  seem  grand — until  we  have 
r>uTT  TB  TTAT  v  I  thcm."  MaTlan,  the  eldest  daughter, 

ay  ftiiijif  haijSU  <  J.^^l^        home,  tyranizes  Ducky  and 

Mount  Holyoke  students  living  In  two  of  the  i  pet.  awaits  the  day  when  she-  shall  be- 
smaller  college  houses  will  be  responsible  for,  come  a  nun.  In  the  end  she  turns  sen 


SPARTAN  NO  MORE 


tlM  light  housekeeping.  The  maid  sefvlce  will 
b«  dispensed  with  "save  that  of  a  cook,  an  as- 
sitant  cook  and  a  weekly  cleaning  woman." 
What  would  the  excellent  Mary  Lyon  say  to  the 
cook,  assistant  cook  and  cleaning  woman? 
Would  she  not  regard  them  not  only  as  super- 
fluities but  as  sinful  luxuries?  For  in  the  good 
old  days,  that  is.  the  rigorous,  Spartan  days,  the 
young  women  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  other 
colleges  established  in  Imitation  did  all  their 
work;  they  cooked,  they  made  bread  and  baked 
It;  of  course  they  looked  after  their  rooms;  they 
washed  their  clothes,  they  ironed  them;  they 
swept,  they  washed  windows.  Nor  did  they  neg- 
lect their  souls.  Twice  a  day  they  were  sup- 
posed to  enter  Into  their  metaphorical  closets, 
Eind  for  a  half  hour,  meditate  and  pray. 

Thus  they  were  preparing  themselves  to  be 
the  wives  of  missionaries.  The  thought  of  can- 
nibalism did  not  daunt  them.  Their  arduous 
life  had  thinned  them,  toughened  them  so  they 
would  be  "aiblins  nae  temptation"  to  the  epi- 
curean savages.  E\'en  If  these  brave  women 
were  fattened  after  their  arrival,  with  a  view 
to  roasting  or  boiling,  their  zealous  spirits  were 
not  dampened,  but  "The  King  of  the  Cannibal 
I.slands"  was  not  in  the  repertoire  when  they 
met  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  hymns  of  praise, 


tinientalist,  is.  jilted  by  the  lugubrious 
Harold,  is  stormed  and  won  by  Pierce. 
Harold,  for  his  part,  thought  he  wanted 
Marian,  yet,  when  freed  by  death  from 
an  insane  wiie,  balked  ludicrously  when 
she  proposed  to  him.  Ellen,  the  servant 
girl,  whose  teeth  ached  whenever  she 
acquired  a  new  beau,  found  each  new 
swain  the  greenest. 

Often  a  comedy  boasts  bright  lines 
but  is  weak  in  characterization;  fre- 
quently the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  "The 
Far-off  Hills"  Mr.  Robinson  has  pro- 
vided both.  He  has  a  splendid  sense  of 
humor  and  can  express  it  well.  He 
knows  his  Irish  colloquialisms.  "Such 
ulagoning!"  exclaims  Marian.  "The  chil- 
dren have  a  great  grah  for  them,"  says 
Clancy.  "You'd  be  a  dote  if  you  did," 
cries  Pet.  One  amusing  scene  jogs 
another;  from  this  and  that  corner  of 
the  stage  flashes  speech  provocative  of 
laughter.  The  players  were  in  very 
happy  mood,  were  keyed  to  spirited  per 
formance  by  their  audience.  In  these 
assorted  plays  some  one  member  of  the 
company  has  his  or  her  evening  of 
glory.  Mr.  McCormick  had  his  last 
evening  as  the  dour  Harold.  Everything 
about  him,  from  his  funeral  raiment  to 
his  gentle  hiccups  and  his  difiBdent 
speech,  spelled  gloom.  Here  was  a  capit- 
al bit  of  delineation.  Miss  Curling  as 
the  youngest  Clancy  girl  gave  a  re 
markably  spontaneous  portrayal,  with 
her  abrupt  transitions  of  mood,  mostly 
gay.  Mis^  Dslany,  with  her  crisp  speech 
and  good-nature,  was  always  amusing, 


safe  in  South  Hadley.  n     ^  ,       ,  - 

There  were  absurd  stories  told  about  Com-  ^^'^  ^'^^  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Dolan  as 
mere  were  atjsura  stones  toia  aoout  oom-  two  bachelors  primed  on  all  the 
mencement  day— or  however  the  day  for  gradu-'  latest  crimes  and  fond  of  good  liquor 
atlon  was  then  called.  It  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  graduates  toed  a  line  for  the  Inspec 
tlon  of  assembled  missionaries,  who  did  not  ex 
amine  their  teeth  nor  Inquire  too  curiously  Into 
their  bodily  formation,  after  the  manner  of  pur- 
chasers in  an  oriental  slave  market,  so  well 
painted  by  Gerome  and  other  Frenchmen, 


were  a  constant  delight.  Miss  Crowe, 
freed  from  tragic  make-up  for  once,  waa 
a  beautiful  Marian.  The  others  were  ad- 
mirable, but  these  stood  out.  This  eve- 
ning brings  another  comedy,  "Professor 
Tim,"  by  George  Shiels.        W.  E.  G. 

WILBUR 
No,  "Coast  to  Coast" 

these    anxious    prospective    bridegrooms    were'    'Coast  to  coast."  a  radio  comedy  in  a 
L  J,   ,      rL         ■    J       ^^1..-  prolotrue.  three  acts  and  fivp  scenes  hv  Her- 

more  interested  in  the  minds  of  these  young  ben  Polesie:  presented  hv  Adams  Production 

women,  their  orthodoxy,  their  amiability,  not,tog";''°rll,T^4h^^,r^^^^^^^ 

mention  their  willingness  to  cook  and  wash.  JJ'u^rtiv'kixTr.""  .*.".^..^'?f?-. 

This  account  of  Commencement  day  was  be- Si' Vlj ■  ■     ■.  .Edith  Broder 

..       .  ,     ^,  .  ,        J     „  ..,        J-        ^ir^^^^'^  Baxter  Jacqueline-  Lopan 

lieved  by  the  credulous  dwellers  on  the  adjacent  Hendeigon  Alfred  Kappeier 

meadows,   in  the  towns  from  Springfield  to  ReiUr.                 ■■/  '/.wiiUam'^MVFadd^^^^ 
Greenfield.    The  belief  even  passed  the  boun-  '^"''"'io'^"  ^'"^''''''"■'''Daphne  warren  wihon 
daries  of  the  commonwealth.    AVhatever  thep,',^Zn'\'^'.'^^^°''/-^^^^^ 
precise  nature  of  the  commencement  exercises,  ll"'?)™  Edward  Emerson 

'-puiion..   David  Herblrn 

the  fact  remained  that  many  of  the  graduates  Mccormack  ciarence  Beiiair 

married  clergymen,  some  shared  the  hardships  Mr.  Buiidck  ;   Edmund  Ellon 

and  trials  of  missionaries.  .^f •, ',  •. : '.  •. '. ;  T^TplTel 

Only  a  COOk,^"^'' Anthony  Blair 

>        <  J.    i.       1       J  ,  ■  ■  J,  '    The  home  life  of  a  famous  radio 

h  assistant  cook  and  a  scrubbing  woman  for  crooner  is  the  subject  matter  of  "Coast 
■rty-five    girls!    Mary    Lyon    would    haveto  Coast,  "  a  new  comedy  by  Herbert 
Vght  this  Heliogabalian,  shameless  luxury.f°lss's  that  had  its  first  performance 
^0  think  that  these  poor  girls  must  now  do^efo'on^^r^Tfhf  p^^.^  iTteXg^^h^^'J^uth^ 
.    ^chamber  work,  possibly  sweep — even  walthas  no  more  privacy  than  a  trans- 
'    '  '  atlantic  flier,  a  pole  sitter  or  a  moving 

picture  star.  He  is  pursued  by  fan  mail, 
by  telephone  calls,  by  inconveniently 
ecstatic  feminine  adorers,  even  by  crates 
of  grapefruit — "from  an  admirer  in 
Boston."  It  is  no  sort  of  existence  for 
a  married  man,  not,  at  any  rate,  in 
"Coast  to  Coast."  The  author  evidently 
had  some  amusing  ideas  in  mind  but 
the  main  requirements  of  a  good  play 
is  that  it  shall  have  some  sort  of  plot, 
Patrick  Clancy..  .  P-  J.  Caroian  |    and  that  seems  to  be  lacking  here  So 


How  changed  the  scene  today! 


\le — one  shudders  at  the  thought. 

HOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Far-off  Hills" 

"The  Far-off  Hills."  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  bv  Lennox  Robinson :  produced  at  the 
-■Vbbey  Theatre.  Dublin.  Oct.  22.  1928;  per- 
formed at  the  "0"  Theatre,  London.  April 
6.  11>1"J,  with  Sara  .\llgood  as  Marian  and 
at  the  Everyman  Theatre.  London.  Sept.  1. 
lii.'ii);  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  last  ere- 
ninsr  with   the   following  cast: 

P.  J.  Caroian 


inswer 


ru>t  per/oi-mance  of  "The  Silent  Answer 
a  play  m  three  a/'lg  by  Rorer  Wheelpr  ai 
 -      Presented  •  at  il 

'■  the  folio. 


,  Pierce  rtegariyni  be  blamed  on  nrsi-night  nervousness,  rToD.Vv- 
' ■  but  the  cast  did  weU  though  somewhat  «ti,„  c-f»  *  a  ^^^^f^ 
noisily.      Joseph    Santley,    deserting    ^"^  ^ 
musical  comedy,  plays  Buddy  Baxteii 
Viith  the  proper  mixture  of  earnestness! 
and  bewilderment,  while  contributing 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience 
by  singing  a  sentimental  ditty,  "Here 
am  I,  but  where  are  you?"  Jacqueline 
Logan,  the  American  screen  actress  who 
has    won    fame    in    England,  played 
Pamela  very  agi-eoably.    Her  part  was 
not  too  well   written,   but  she  was 
charming  to  look  at  and  wore  a  number 
of  becoming  costumes.    The  cast  is  so 
large,  many  of  the  roles  being  bits,  that 
It  is  impossible  to  name  them  all. 
Prank  Allworth.  as  the  bossy  manager 
Grant;  Alfred  Kappeier  as  Henderson, 
caricature  of  the  pompous  radio  an- 
nouncer, and  Edith  Broder,  as  Kitty 
one  of  Buddy's  extremely  demonstrative 
admirers   stood  out  above  the  others. 
The  settings  by  R.  n.  Bobbins  were 
satisfactory. 

A^^""^^^.^  special  holiday  matinee  to- 

wm  ^    *^^f  °"«  °^  Wednesday 

will  be  omitted.  E  L  H 


Aik. 


(i 
B 

g£  Vane ;  w::.  ::. 

Arthur  Bctts  Joseph  i  ottr 

Doctor  Eales  Edwir,  Lambc 

Rosamund  Ja?o  Amv  I  tiom 

Irispector  Faucet  FranciT  compu 

naphne  Felice  iJcpi 

Roderick  Warden  AidricM  B,'^k 

Annie   Helen  p  i 

;Mj;-.,T«"o»y  Shepperd  StruM  W 

 Ked  Blali 

'  The  authors  of  this  new  mystery  pla 
jhave,  in  their  principal  theme  at  leasl 
I  got  away  from  the  beaten  track.  Th 
■murdered  man  was  an  eminent  psychl 
atrist,  while  the  only  eye  witness  to  thi 
crime  was  his  brother-in-law,  a  shell 
shocked  victim  of  the  war  who  cat 
neither  walk  nor  talk.  Given  these  tw< 
rather  unusual  characters,  plus  the  cus 
ternary  figures  of  the  dead  doctor'; 
wife,  who  was  not  happily  married  anc 
had  consequently  formed  an  innocent 
attachment  for  her  husband's  young 
secretary,  two  or  three  friends,  a  comedy 
maid,  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  dilettante 
in  crime  analysis,  and  the  familiar  de- 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"Countess  Maritza" 

An  operetta  in  a  prologue  and  three  art 

the  ;<le?,^5n^'o'"r'!,i^^is^|'r;;^„^er ^f^'^  ^^Ta ,  tective-in-chajge,'  the"  authors""p;oc;^^d| 

(jruenwald:    music    by    Emmerich    I'  '  ""'•"'''i   '—- 

t^rcsented 


,   merich  Kalman. 

Yorl-    hv  .hi  Shubert    Theatre,  New 

on  <;-enr  ?s  icK,'"-  ^'"i  ^-  J-  Shubert. 
Boston  Opera  House  by  The  Bostonian^s!  -The 


■ast 

Count  Tassilo  Enrody  Will h'^ 

PopTlesco ^^S''  K.  Morton 
B?!?on  Kolomon '  Siupan  .W  '  S  Lon^^Tr" 
CamaiJ'sfi'f''a^  •■■  ■••,Louis^°"Brod'^^; 

fei<^&boy-;;;;;;che^HS^^ 

Pri^^^A  B   Goldsworthv 

Princess  Bozena    Zella  Rnsseii 

Second  maid   '.  Gertrude  Vest'S 

ipV,L,;,ki„   +-  V.  ■  Marioe  Christie 

Ensemble:  Gypsies,  Ladies.  Guests.  Serr- 
ants.  Peasants,  etc. 

The  second  production  of  the  Bos- 
tonlans'  spring  season  of  operetta  at 
the  Opera  House  opened  last  night  be- 


to  unravel  the  mystery  bit  by  bit.  If 
fooling  the  audience  is  part  of  the  trick 
of  such  plays,  and  it  certainly  is, 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Young  succeeded 
admirably.  No  one  at  the  Copley  last 
night,  we  feel  quite  sure,  guessed  the 
Identity  of  the  murderer  until  a  few 
seconds  before  the  final  curtain. 

The  first  act  gave  promise  of  an  un- 
usually interesting  entertainment.  The 
situation  was  explained  with  rapidity 
Inspector  Faucet's  examination  of  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  dead  man 
was  brisk  and  natural,  and  the  climax 
:ame  logically  and  forcefully.  But  from 
;hen  on  the  play  suffered  from  a  very 
common  dramatic  ill — almost  everything 
A'as  discussed  on  the  stage  but  very  little 
actually  occurred  there.  A  faint  at- 
empt  at  love  Interest  In  the  second  act 
proved  particularly  unfortunate.  The 
iction  revived  somewhat  In  the  last 
net  and  the  final  denoument  was  con- 


fore  a  large  and  evidently  well-pleased  J/lncing.    But  the  kindest  critic  would 
audience.    The  lavishness  of  the  pro-  ^^^e  to  advise  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
duction followed  the  precedent  so  prof-  ^^^^^^^  the  pulling  together  of 
itably  established  by  "The  New  Moon";  r^V^Sn  was  generally  com- 
Kalman  s  tuneful  score,  rich  in  gypsy  petent,  but  there  was  so  little  oppor- 
melody  and  rhythm,  was  as  agreeably  Jjjnity  for  genuine  characterization  that 
sung  as  was  Romberg's;  in  comedy  it  H?^  actors  could  not  do  much  more 
proved  richer  than  its  predecessor.              recite  their  lines.    Mr.  Compton 
The  company  at  the  Opera  House  however,  managed  to  bring  flesh  am 
seems  to  specialize  in  stories  about  Im-          ^  ^'s  role  of  the  inspector,  am 
poverished  noblemen  disguised  as  men-  suitably  comic  as  the| 
lals  and  enamored  of  their  highborn  J?*^"-    '^^^  playwrights,  as  we  said  a 
mistresses.    The    present    well-known  '■"^  outset,  have  hit  on  a  good  Idea,  bui 
version  of  the  theme,  with  its  sub-plot  fn^ch  more  than  a  good  idea  is  needi 
concerning  the  passionate  gypsy  lady  p°  n^ake  a  good  play.  "  - 
who  practically  abducts  our  hero,  and 


Anna  iPet)  Kate  Curlin_ 

Dick  Delany  Michael  ,1.  Dolan 

Oliver  O  Shauebnessy  Bairy  Fitzg-erald 

Harold  Mahon.v  F.  J.  McCormick 

Susie  Tynan  Maureen  Delany 

Pierce  Herarty  Arthur  Shields 

Ellen  Nolan  May  Craig- 

A  delightful  evening  in  the  theatre, 
thanks  to  Lennox  Robinson  and  to  the 
Abbey  Theatre  Ii-ish  Players.  An  eve- 
ning of  genial,  homely.  Celtic  comedy, 
acted  with  all  the  charm  and  sparkle 
in  the  world  by  a  little  group  of  players 
who  night  after  night  are  revealing  new  , 
phases  of  versatility  and  of  soimdness : 
of  schooling.  In  this  instance  they  had  > 
rich  material  at  hand,  all  of  the  better 
stuff  of  which  genuine  comedy  is  made, 
woven  into  amusing  designs  by  a  play-  \ 
wright  whose  skilled  craftsmanship  en-  | 
titles  him  to  a  high  place  in  his  little  ^ 
world  of  fantasy.  Any  author  who  can: 

■  turn  out,  so  naturally,  easily  and  mirth- 

■  fully,  a  second  act  set  in  a  girls'  bed-  ' 
!  room,  with  dialogue  and  action  mclud- 

'  ing  the  two  irrepre.ssible  oecupants  and 

I  their  visiting  relatives,  and  every  other 
line  a  gem  of  wit,  must  be  more  than 

'un  ordinary  artisan.  It  was  clean, 
rollicking  fun,  for  an  aucjience  re- 
sponsive to  each  sally,  an  audience 

I  exceptionally  con.scious  of  its  gotxi  for- 

j  tune  in  being  there. 

The  characters  are  a  half-blind 
widower,  his  three  daughters,  two  jovi- 
al old  reprobates  who  have  been  his 
cronies  for  years,  a  sad-visaged  neigh- 
bor whose  bride  went  mad  on  her  hon- 
cvmoon.  a  buxom  woman,  Susie  Tynan,  1 


many  threads  are  taken  up  and  then 
forgotten  that  the  audience  is  left  won- 
dering what  it  was  all  about. 

Buddy  Baxter.  America's  favorite 
crooner,  finds  difficulty  in  combining 
his  work  and  his  affection  for  his  wife, 
Pamela.  She,  formerly  a  famous  Eng- 
hsh  actress,  hates  New  "Vork  and  is 
jealous  of  her  husband's  work,  his  ad- 
mirers and  his  success.  She  begs  him 
t;i  give  up  the  radio  and  return  to  Lon- 
don, but  he  refuses,  knowing  well  that 
outside  of  radio  he  is  a  nonentity. 
Things  are  complicated  a  bit  when 
Pamela's  former  manager  and  admirer, 
Sir  Gerald  Winston,  an-ives  from  Eng- 
land with  a  new  play  for  her  to  do,  but 
meantime  the  same  firm,  Pterguson 
Brown,  Fulton,  McCormack  and  Cohen', 
which  ts  engineering  a  profitable  en- ) 
gagement  for  Buddy,  decides  that 
Pamela  is  just  the  one  to  go  on  the  air  I, 
a,  the  voicI~of~ English  Toilet  Soap. 

Ilddt  Sning  ,«^7,f  Tu't  0 

a  kidnanping  stunt  that  turns  out,  xo 
be  the  ?eal  thing,  is  ready  to  give  up 
radio  for  good,  l^^t  Pamela,  now  a  star 
herself  will  not  hear  of  it,  and  tne 
curtain  falls  a^  they  answer  each 
other's  telephone  calls.  omusine  ' 

Tne  T>lav  has  a  number  oi  amus mg 
lirS  some    rather  entertaining 

Stio^,  but  it  ^  pre  ty  rambling  , 
and  the  lines.  Particularly  those  as 
siened  to  the  heroine,  are  far  too  repe  , 
Mfinus.   some  of  the  discrepancies  may  ! 


by  the  heroine  to~Eeep  off  an  unde- 
sired  and  elderly  suitor,  is  embroiled 
still  further  by  a  comic  impostor  venge-l  ee<>w''^?hiois: 


Its  amusing  complication  aroused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Imaginary  fiance  invented 

HOLLIS  STREET 
Professor  Tint" 

Tim.''  com 
produ 

fully  introduced  by  the  rejected  wooer,  at  tiic_  Vaudi 
It    gives    abundant    opportunity    for  i^-,;,,'".? 
heroics,  for  passionate  solos  and  duets,  o  Neii'i 
for  much  broad  comedy  and,  mcident- 
ally,  for  plenty  of  gay  ensemble  sing- 
ing and  dancing:. 

Last  night  Miss  Lansing  sang  very 
pleasmgly  and  behaved  with  proper  ar- 
istocratic disdain  in  the  title  role,  while 
Mr.  O'Neal  as  her  very  stalwart  and 

heroic  lover  sang  robustly  and  (except' HiiEh'  d'(':ih:in  . ........... .  Denni.s  o  Dc:i 

in  his  highest  vocal  flights)  mellifluous-   Paddy  Mii.ney   Arthur  Shields 

ly.    Neither,  however,  was  completely  ij^^';/  f;';\\^-^;\  '^Y^'ney' 

intelligible  in  the  spoken  dialogue  with  Mr.  Allison  Fred  Jahnson 

which  the  operetta  abounds.  Miss  Ger-  '   „^    ,  .    ,  .     ...  , 

aid  made  an  extremely  plausible  pas-  ;    The  brogue  is  laid  on  a  bit  thicker, 
sionate  gypsy,  and  played  very  seduc-  |t.he  plot  is  merely  one  new  twisting  of 
tively  upon  a  violin.    For  the  future,  !  the  familiar  fairy  godmother  or  god- 
however,  her  instrument  should  really  ^  ^^.^     ,  ^^^^^  numerous 
,  (so  as  not  to  make  her  ta^k  unduly               ,        •  v,.     „„ix  k»    ,  „„ 
hard)  be  provided  with  its  full  com-  au^'^nce  last  n:ght  would  be  so  im- 
i  plement  of  strings.             -                |  gracious  or  ungrateful  as  to  admit  a 
Louise  Brown  was  as  charmingly  na-iduU  evening  in  the  theatre?    In  truth, 
tural  as  ever,  and  danced  as  skilfully,      ^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^  .^.g^y  poor  plav  out 


in.  llircf  a'-Is  by 
bv  J.  B.  Faran 
ille  Theaiic.  London.  Mai'h 
,  with  Sara  .\ll?ui)d  .as  Mrs.  Scally. 
Sinclair  as  Professor  Tim.  Maire 
i«  Mrs  Kilroy:  pcrforme<l  last  eve- 
ninB-  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by  the 
.\l>lipy  Thc.itre  Irish  players  with  the  lol- 
liiwiuK-    last:  ,   ,    „  , 

Ji)hn  Scallv   Michael  J.  Dolan 

Mrs   SimIIv    May  Craiir 

IVs^rv  Scallv   Eileen  Crowe 

I'roti'Ssi.r  Pirn   F.  J.  MiH'ormicl; 

.I.imc^  Kilrov   P.  J.  Caroian 

.Mrs    Kilroy   Ria  Mooney 

Jiispph  KilKiy   Barry  Fitzeerald 


,  in  the  role  of  Lisa.  The  element  of 
comedy  was  amply  furnished  by  the 
bland  and  inspired  lunacy  and  the  col 


of  which  these  capable  Irish  players 
could  not  extract  some  entertainment. 


'  lapsible  legs  of  Harry  K.  Morton,  and; Now  that  they  are  well  into  their  sec 


I  by  the  bluff  and  somewhat  Hibernian 
I  droUness  of  Hugh  Cameron.    The  pro- 
digiously agile  dancing  of  Nick  Long, 
I  Jr.,  and  his  engaging  innocence  of  de- 
]  meaner  as  the  unexpected  fiance  were 
I  another  fruitful  source  of  ftm.  The 
I  saturnine  Tscheko  of  Mr.  Persson,  Mr. 
'  Gaige's  pathetic  old  servant  Torek,  Miss 
,  Russell  as  the  Princess  Bozena,  were 
among  numerous  other  excellent  imper- 
sonations. 

The  spirited  singing  and  dancing  of 
the  various  ensemble  groups,  the  array 
of  gaily  colored  costumes — gypsy  and 


ond  and  concluding  week  it  is  time 
that  printed  acknowledgment  of  their 
amazing  adaptability,  their  precision  of 
group  performance,  their  joy  in  their 
endeavors,  be  made.  It  may  be  that 
the  Abbey  Theatre  in  years  past  has 
sent  certain  actors  or  actresses  of 
(greater  individual  bfilliancy;  yet  taken 
one  and  all.  night  after  night,  these 
'present  visitors  have  yet  to  be  detected 
in  slovenly,  dispiritea  or  imintelhgent 


performance 

-  -  ■  "Professor  Tim"  Is  the  work  ol  a  fairly 

other— added  to  the  obvious  enjoyment y^m^g  n,.^,^  ^.^q  travelled  extensively 
with  which  the  show  was  received. j^fo^e  restuig  himself  as  a  permanent 
There  was  frequent  and  abundant  ap- invalid  In  his  native  town  of  Bally-, 
plause — S.  S.  money  in  county  Antrim.  He  wTites  his 

plays  because  he  must  be  occupied,  be- 
cause he  has  seen  much.  If  he  htf 
learned  less  of  playwriting  than  ol 
other  matters,  what  odds?  He  has  his 
racial  sense  of  humor,  a  genial  if  un- 
nolished  bent  for  characterization.  He 

\ 


.i.uiiii'.  ih'Uign.  ui.u  ho  nilQs  ii^ii. 
luu'cl  put  to  captmi-  eifeofehc  cli 
\f.s  for  ills  act.s.     Ht>  is  gmn  t' 
rlaborat-e  discoui'ses  mk  •■  and 

; women  ai-e  often  ;ht 
on  and  dismissed,    i  .  dis- 

arming charm  that  ui    Piolessor  liin  ' 
at  least  lie  contrives  to  liold  his  audi- 
ence in  mellow,  amused  mi 
Tlie  professor,  Mrs,  her, 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
CLOSING  LOOMS 


H-mrst  replSflflTv. '  .    a  fineWkrk 

rrsonance.  Its  u  .sliow  the 

effect  of  the  CM  ,,;-p  to  which 

It  is  constantly  siii)j((  icU,  and  arc  Uilck, 
unmusical,  and  usually  below  iruo  pitch. 
He  sang  witli  much  earnestne.-vs,  how- 
ever, and  with  a  dramatic  vigor  wliich 
lent  an  air  of  conviction  to  hLs  singing 
of  the  Borodin  and  Verdi  nlrs  and 

  whiia   .t.n(kholders   of   the   Copley^  Schumann's  good  old  "Tv\'o  Grenadiers." 

returns  home  after  20  a^-  I    .^^^^        n^e  work  of  union  sUge       "f^  "  Plaintive  bm  not  dls- 

His  sister.  slirewLsh  ruler  .  ,  :  .,.>use-  Theatre  did  the  work  of  union  st^e ,  p,ejjsi„g  mezza-voce  for  tlie  same  corn- 
hold,  lias  boast<>d  of  his  distinction,  yet|  hands  at  yesterday's  performance,  the  |  gjser's  "Icli  hab'  im  Traum  gcwelnet," 
he  enters  as  an  inebriated  rover,  noisy  disam-cement  between  the  union  and  the  "o  was  best  perhaps  in  his  Irish  group 
and  \ei->-  grimy.  His  sister  beraU-s  him,  .^^^^t^  ,r,!.r,<,ffPmpnt  over  the  method  Jri^*"!!'™'^.'!  '•^^  "Leprehaun"  and 
would  evict  him.  John,  her  beaten  hus-  J.^^'^if^, emn?ov^^  ^^"^^ 
band,  IS  more  kindly,  and  Peggy,  the  ''^  .P^^l^A  .^Ji?^5..!"'''lT„l,,Tf^f.T.foi,1v  I  ^  with  much  humorous 

eldest  dauj  -        ■  - 
Hugh 

Hill,  laslied 

al  misfortunes,  likewise  befriends  '11m. 

though   facing  loss  of  his  estate  by   ;?'''"t"'if  K;or,"oHv^n  thstr  week's  salarv 
forced  auction.    His  love  affair  with   t'^^,  •^^^ ''^^JJ  ^y5'\!'l!.'f  i^^^^^ 
Peggy  has  been  none  too  tranquil.  Pad-  Partly  n  cash  and  m  promissory  notes 


Tlie  Silent  Answer,"  aftei 


dy  Kinney.  Hugli's  faithful  groom, 
whose  speech  is  of  stable  and  race 
track  e\en  when  he  buys  Moll  Flana- 
gan, Hugh's  housekeeper,  a  new  dre.ss 
and  bonnet  of  red  and  yellow  hues, 
also  slips  Tim  a  few  shillings.  Tim 


Tile  places  of  the  .seven  have  been 
taken  by  three  stockholders  of  the 
theatre  company. 

SAYS  NOTES  UNSIGNED 
B.   E.   Underhill,   manager  of  the 


accepts  these  tokens  of  good-will,  defies  theatre,  could  give  no  reason  for  the 
his  irate  sister,  annoys  old  James  Ail-  sudden  walkout  of  the  men,  since  he 
roy.    who    would    acquire   Rush    Hill      , .  _„jj  jq-  several 

though  he  is  nearer  bankruptcy  him-  aaSfi_E£ea  paia  ipr_6evei«_ 

self  than  he  will  tell.  Tiring  at  la.st  of 
his  masquerade,  Tim  disclcses  himself 
as  a  genuine  professor  of  geology  rather 
than  the  "water  diviner"  of  his  own 
invention  and  as  a  man  of  wealth 
repared  to  reward  those  who  had  treat- 
d  him  decently, 

Mr.  McCormick  In  the  title  role  en- 
joyed himself  hugely.  He  reeted  about) 
uttered  sentient  !?>eeches.  boasted  of  tii 
travels  seven  times  around  the  world 
He  was  so  consistently  maudlin  that  i.h( 
problem  before  the  first  act  was  ovr;i 
seemed  to  be  "What  to  Do  with  th< 
runken  Sailor."  The  second  act,  -sei 
O'Cahan's  dining  room  at  the  auctior 
our.  is  weakest  of  the  three.  The  third 
esRite  its  amusing  turns,  is  much  toe 
ong.  Perhaps  we  were  too  anxious  t: 
ee  Tim  in  his  true  colors.  Miss  Craig 
SIS  the  sharp-tongued  Mrs.  Scally,  a 
Mr.  Dolan  as  her  luckless  husband,  gave 
keenly-etched  portrayals.    Mr.  Shields 
.  was  excellent  as  the  stableman,  Mr. 
O'Dea  manly  as  young  O'Cahan.  Miss 
Crowe  pleasing  as  the  spirited  Peggy. 
The  others  were  adequate  enougli;  but/ 
what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Fit^erald's  1 
Joseph  Kilroy,  the  half-v.'it?  Here  was* 
semi-idiocy  itself,  assumed  so  blandly 
and  so  perfectly  that  it  confirmed  what 
we  already  had  suspected — that  here  is 
j  one  of  the  most  comical  Irishmen  we 
have  observed  in  many  a  day.  W.  E.  G. 


TUESDAY   SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the 
3o.ton  Symphony  orchestra's  Tuesday 
afternoon  series,  which  took  place  yes- 

crday.    a.ssumed   the   character  of  a 

Uightly    belated    observance    of  the 
Goethe  centenary  and  afforded  its  au- 
dience an  opportunity  to  hear  Liszt's  i 
monumental— and    hence    neglected—  I 

Faust"  symphony.   In  this  the  orches-  i 

la,  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  was  as-  I 

ted  by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  ! 
i.y  Rulon  Robison,  tenor, 
Beethoven's    overture    to  Goethe's 

Egmonl"  served  as  curtain-raiser,  so 

o  speak.    By  the  uncomplicated  hero- 

i.5m  and  nobility  of  its  style,  by  its   

tragic  simplicity,  it  reflects  the  earlier  .  j  At  Jordan  hall,  last  night,  before  a 
Irama's  simpler  and  more  external  con-  r^^e  audience,  Francis  Riley,  baritone 
flict  as  truly  as  Liszt's  trUogy  reflects ,  what  was  described  as  a  concert  of 


weeks  past,  partly  in  cash  and  partly 
by  notes  payable  in  midweek. 

The  business  manager  of  the  stage 
employes  union,  James  O'Brien,  how- 
ever, said  last  night  that  while  this 
method  has  been  satisfactory  in  the 
past,  two  of  the  notes  given  Saturday 
night  to  the  men  were  unsigned. 

O'Brien  declared  that  the  men  have 
taken  two  reductions  in  .wages,  aggre- 
gating 20  per  cent.,  this  season,  and 
that  for  a  considerable  time  the  men 
were  given  I.  O,  U's  in  lieu  of  wages, 
and  that  a  total  of  $500  back  wages  is 
now  outstanding.  He  said  his  men 
were  then  for  a  time  paid  by  post- 
dated checks,  but  that  the  Tetums  to 
the  scheme  of  promised  payment  in  the 
form  of  notes,  two  of  which  were  un- 
signed, was  the  cause  of  the  walkout, 

PRAISES  ATTITUDE 

Underhill  said  that  while  he  is  thor- 
oughly in  sympath5f  with  trade  unions, 
he  felt  the  stage  men  had  placed  them- 
selves above  the  actors  in  their  recep- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  payment. 

To  cover  the  possible  failure  of  nego- 
tiation this  .week  with  the  stage  hands' 
officials,  Underhill  said  he  has  posted 
the  one  week's  notice  of  theatre  clos- 
ing required;  by  tlie  Actors'  Equity,  and 
that  it  Is  probable  he  will  shut  the 
house  if  he  Carmot  reach  an  agreement. 
OrdlnarOy,  t>he  theatre  would  not  close 
until  May  28,  Underhill  said. 

In  a  statement  Issued  last  night, 
Underhill  sa4d  that  the  stage  hands 
without  warning  asked  for  full  cash 
payment  of  their,  wages  on  Monday, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  method  of 
payment  prevailing  in  previous  weeks 
has  been  satisfactory  to  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  "throughout  the 
most  difficult  season  the  Copley  man- 
kgement  has  eVer  known,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  kppninz_4?.  w.^on.'i,  employed 

for  a  period  of  30  weeks,"  ^ 

Stage  hands,  Underhill  said,  have  re- 
ceived throughout  the  entire  period  of 
30  weeks  a  salary  averaging  $54  a 
week. 

 -y-//*tV    2.  / 

FRANCIS  RILEY 


Mr.  Cherkassky's  intelligent, 
and  senslUve  playing  of  Chausson  s 
"Poeme"  was  marred  by  occasional  de- 
fects of  tone  and  of  Intonation.  "The 
new  Ballade  by  Sibelius,  which  Mr. 
Cherkassky  last  night  introduced  to 
America,  was  for  the  most  part  trivial 
and  bore  the  marks  of  hack  work.  Paga- 
nini  and  De  Falla  permitted  the  violin- 
ist to  display  his  very  agile  technlqiJO. 
He  was  very  warmly  applauded.  Miss 
Church's  admirably  secure  and  tactful 
accompaniments  deserved  the  recogni- 
tion they  received.  S,  fa. 

CONCERT  NOTES 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing will  be  as  follows:  MartelU's  Con- 
certo for  orchestra  (first  time  in  Amer-. 
ica) ;  Ravel's  Concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra (first  time  in  Boston,  Mr.  San- 
roma,  pianist);  Bruckner's  Symphony 
No,  8,  Martelli,  a  Corslcan  by  birth,  a 
Parisian  by  adoption,  has  been  repre- 
sented at  these  concerts  by  his  "Assy- 
rian Bas-Reliefs."  Ravel's  Concerto  was 
produced  in  Paris  last  January,  The 
third  movement  has  the  jazz  spirit.  The 
middle  section,  a  slow  movement,  is 
said  by  deep-thinking  Parisians  to  be  a 
long  cantilena  in  the  manner  of  Bach. 
This  concerto  will  be  performed  in 
Philadelphia,  with  Sylvan  Levin,  pia- 
nist, simultaneously  with  the  perform- 
ance in  Boston, 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  new  con- 
certino for  piano  and  orchestra  will  be 
brought  out  next  Monday  night  by  the" 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The  con-  . 
certino  was  composed  last  summer.  Mr. ! 
Sanroma  will  be  the  pianist.  The  other 
numbers  on  the  program  will  be  Haydn's 
"Surprise"  Symphony   and  Tchaikov- 
sky's Symphony  No.  5,  E  mhior. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  had  arranged  this 
program  for' the  24th  and  last  concert 
on  April  29,  30 :  Bach,  Brandenburg  con- 
certo. No.  3  G  major;  Vaughan  WUl- 
iams,  Norfolk  Rhapsody  No.  1;  Roussel,  ■ 
Suite  in  P  major;  Brahms,  Symphony  ' 
No.  1,  C  minor. 

Presto,  change.  As  the  program  now 
stands  it  reads  Beethoven,  Symphony 
No.  8,  F  major;  Brahms,  Symphony  No. 
1,  C  minor.  Poor  Roussel!  How  often 
this  suite  has  been  announced  for  per- 
formance and  then  withdrawn!  How- 
ever, it  has  beep  niav.p'' 
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the  complex  inner  action  of  "Faust 
The  later  composer's  three  "character 
ketches,"  misnamed  a  symphony,  yet 
;f  vast  scope,  portray  in  turn  the  per- 
plexities and  disillusionment  of  Faust 
and  his  musings  on  love  and  life,  the 
?weet  innocence  of  Gretchert,  the  mock- 
ng  ■  " 
with 


popiilar  au-s.  He  was  accompanied  at 
fhe  piano  by  Harold  Chapman  and  fur- 
ther assisted  by  Paul  Cherkassky,  violin- 
jst  (whose  accompanist  was  Marjorie 
r?"'"S,u^'  ^^nk.  Mahler,  organ- 

ist   The  program  of  the  concert  was  as 

 .   ,  .Prince  Igor's  aria, 

cynicism  of  Mefistopheles,  all  this    rv.^  ^  '       "^"^       Traum  geweinet, 
a  felicity  of  thematic  invention,  a  Grenadiers,  Strauss,  Zueig- 

.uggestive  power,  a  resourcefulness  in  l,^^^  Atr;  ^V^y^-  Chausson,  Poeme 
ieveiopment  and  orchestration  that  go  ^"^^kassky  and  Miss  Church), 

far  to  justify  those  who  regard  Lis^t  w^'^]^  H^L/^-  ^^"ey,  Mr.  Cher- 
is  a  sometimes  great  composer  who  has  ~f,^  J-  Mahler).  Verdi,  Per  me 
not  received  Ills  due.  .  -  ..    -  - 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  led  his  forces 
through  a  performance  as  brilliant,  as 
dramatic,  and  as  eWquent  as  that  of 
1  month  ago,  when  he  presented  the 
'Faust "  symphony  for  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday audiences.  U  a  passage  here 
and  there  seemed  over-stiffly  regi- 
mented, or  a  ritardando  much  exag 


j  giunto  from  "Don  Carlos."  Irish  folk 
fS^^ii/  T^®  Leprehaun,  The  Meeting  of 
^It^^^'^^-  ^«  ^^'■'ien  Where  the 
Praties  Grew,  Crouch,  Kathleen  Ma- 
^""^^^'^(Mr.  Riley),  Sibelius,  Ballade, 
K^f5ir^"T?''^"^i;'  Di  Falla- 

|"1^^«.nfege!'^Se- 


gerated.  the  fault-not  infrequent  In  Jof  X  FW^^^  °"^.^'"^^''^' 
:his  gifted  conductor's  work-might  be   Road  mi  Ril^*^^"^^' ^°"*'  Glory 
forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of  the  elec-  i    p„„,  i^r  .     ^-^ ' 

■-rilying  power  of  the  performance  as  a  isem^  of  thlf  f'."^  °^  possible 
ivhole,  and  especially  for  the  gratitud*  iSe  of  Mr  Vnl"?'  °<=™Py  the 

lis    audiences   owe    him    for    havinlj   the  air  from  ^ 
.cuch.safed  them  a  hearing  of  a  re-  Don  Carlos  no^  c^^  '^^^^  ^'"0'" 

narkable  and  seldom-played  compost-  C  Traum  ..?uL^i^,"'"^'J^  ^  "^ch  habe 
;ion     The  .<dn<rir,a  «f  /h^r,,.  o„h  ,,m„-  Eeweinet"  or  Liszt's  "Zueig- 

prZi  particularly  familiar  to  an  av- 
erage audience  or  in  "popular"  style. 


ion.  The  singing  of  chorus  and  solo^ 
St  has  improved  since  the  other  recent 
performances  of  the  work,   and  the 


^iiuiiiiriiiuKi   oi   ine   worK,   and   ine  But  nerhanc  thl^,.        i-^t^umi  au 
thereal  beauty  of  its  close-to  which  Sere  preS     hil  ----  "8?'"^^<1  ^ 

English  songs,  and 

Blossom   Time"-a   sentimental  per- 


vVagner  undoubtedly  owes  an  idea  or 'EnK^son^^il!^  ^""^^^ 
,v,o-was  thereby  made  the  more  im-  "Bki^som   r^n.?"?  1°  fom 


Thnre  was  much  well-deserved  ap- 
jlau.S'^'  for  all  concenird.  S.  S. 


..fP'i"*.  °i  a  theme  from  Schublrf, 

o?e  n?'^^'''  Symphony"-!l?whTch  waf 
one  of  his  encores 

.  Mr.  Riley's  voice  is  at  its  best  in  its 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as  ' 
follows:  Martelli,  conceiTo  for  orches- 
tra; Ravel,  concerto^  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra tMr.  Sanroma,  pianist) ;  Bruck- 
ner, symphony  No.  8,  C  minor. 

MartelU's  concerto  was  performed  for 
the  first  time;  Ravel's  concerto  for  the; 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  former  was  ! 
known  here  by  his  suite  "Assyrian  Bas-  j 
Reliefs,"  brought  out  at  a  symphony 
concert  in  March,  1930.  As  he  is  a  Cor- 
slcan by  bu'th,  one  might  hope  for  a 
certain  wildness,  a  ferocity  in  his  music, 
but  he  was  undoubtedly  tamed  in  spirit 
by  the  orthodox  teachers  at  the  Paris 
conservatory,  and  softened  by  the  Pari- 
sian atmosphere.  The  music  for  his 
"Bas-Reliefs"  was  not  as  barbaric  as 
each  subject.  His  concerto  is  wilder,  yet 
in  a  scholastic  manner,  for  he  Indulges 
himself  gaily  in  contrapuntal  exercises 
and  is  not  afraid  of  the  canon  form. 
The  opening  (for  bra.ss  instruments),  is 
effective,  as  are  the  measures  that  fol- 
low. In  fact,  the  whole  development  is 
interesting,  while  here  and  in  the  move- 
ments that  followed  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  sound  workmanship  which 
.serves  original  thought.  One  misses  a 
decidedly  contrasting  slow  movement. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  of  a  .sensu- 
ously emotional  quality,  and,  after  all, 
this  quality,  though  the  sensuousness  be 
only  latent,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  In 
this  concerto,  it  is  not  found  even  in  the 
blended  timbres  of  the  instruments. 
One  might  say  that  the  instrumentation 
is — Corsican? 

Ravel's  first  movement  is  delightful 
in  Its  spirit  and  in  the  orchestration. 
'  The  themes,  exposed,  now  ha'.e  a  Span- 


Ish  flai(*t*Sthe  haimllng  melancholy  o: 
gypsy  airs:  and  now  as  if  the  Demon 
of  jazz  was  eager  to  pervert  them  or  to 
give  voice  to  his  own  ideas  in  hl.»  own 
way.  The  orchestration,  now  super- 
refined,  and  now  approximating  the 
treatment  of  an  American  "Blues,"  is 
fa.sclnating,  the  piano  part  is  chiefly  one 
of  embroidery.  But  in  the  slow  move- 
ment, the  piano  gives  out  a  long  canti- 
lena— the  Parisian  critics  .say  "after  the 
manner  of  Bach" — a  cantilena  whlcli 
has  a  monotonous  charm  in  spite  of  ita 
inherently  dry  solrit;  not  a  spontaneous 

song;  it  Is  said  that  Ravel  worked  con- 
tinuously for  two  years  on  this  con- 
certo; It  is  possible  that  this  cantilena 
took  a  year  and  a  half  for  Its  Invention. 
The  third  movement  is  disappointing  in 
every  way.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  musical  ideas.  Is  it  possible  that 
KRvel's  invention  is  "running  emptlns"? 
And  nothing  in  this  finale  atones  for 
the  paucity  of  ideas.  The  orchestra 
and  Mr.  Sanroma  gave  a  brilliant  per- 
formance but  they  could  not  transmute 
pinch-beck  glitter  into  solid  gold. 

The  ways  of  Bruckner  are  long  and 
tedious.   He  has  so  much  to  say,  and  fo 
much  of  it  is  vain  babbling,  Intolerable 
repetition  of  Idle  chatter.    The  clos- 
ing measures  of  ■  the  adagio  would  be 
beautiful  in  their  serenity  if  the  beauty 
were  not  frittered  away  by  his  unwil- 
lingness to  stop.  And  so  the  magnificent 
outburst  just  before  these  closing  meas- 
ures loses  majesty,  because  there  are  so 
many  outburts  preceding  It,  that  the 
tired  listener  says  to  himself,  "Why, 
here's  another  climax.  Please  God,  may 
it  be  the  last!"   Here  and  there  in  the 
symphony  are  evidences  of  Bruckner's 
worship  of  Wagner ;  not  similar  phrases 
I  in  full,  but  hints  at  phrases,  Ijeginnlngs 
1  by  Wagner,  endings  by  Bruckner. 
I    As  for  the  other  movements,  a  few 
I  noble  musical  thoughts,  a  few  impres- 
sive pages — but  not  continuous — are  in 
a  desert  of  commonplaces,  or  trivialities. 
jThe  man  himself  is  more  interesting 
'than  his  music;   yet  a  nature  com- 
pounded  of   childlike    simplicity  and 
peasant  cunning  is  not  one  from  which 
one  may  reasonably  expect  great  works. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tcnignt. 
The  program  of  the  concert  next  week, 
the  last  of  the  51st  season,  comprlse.s 
Seethoven's  eighth  symphony  and  the 
Irst  symphony  of  Johannes  Brahms. 

I  LOEW'S  STATE 

"The  Wet  Parade" 

'  A  aoreen  drama  aflapted  hy  John  Mahin 
from  the  novel  o£  the  .same  name  by  Uuton 
Sinclair;  dlreeted  by  Victor  Fleminc  and 
jjrpsenii'd  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  tlic 
followiri:-'  cast; 

Majsrie  May  .....Dornihy  Jordan 

Itnsrr  ("■liilcule  Lewis  Stone 

Ros-er  Cbilcote,  Jr  Xeil  Hamilton 

MrR.  Cliilcote   Kmma  Dunn 

M.ajor  Randolph  Frederick  Burton 

Judcp  Brandon  Reginald  Barlow 

Jtost's    John  Larliin 

AtiEcllna  Gertrude  Howard 

Kill  Tr-rlflon   Rob"rt  Vounu' 

Pow  Tarleton  Walter  Huston 

Abe  Jimmy  Durante 

Jerry  Tyler  Walba^e  Ford 

Eileen   Myrna  Loy  , 

Evelyn  Fessenden  Joan  Mareh  i 

Maioi-  Doieshal  John  Milian 

Taylor  Tibbs  Clarence  Muss 

Mrs.   Tarleton  Clara  Bland'ck 

Mr.  FortesQUc  Forrester  Harvey 

Mr.  Garrison  ....John  Beets 

It  will  be  all  in  the  point  of  view,  as 
far  as  each  spectator's  reaction  to  "The 
Wet  Parade"  is  concerned.  For  two 
hours  the  pictorial  pamphlet  is  un- 
folded. Some  may  classify  it  as  an 
arraignment,  or  an  indictment  of  one 
phase  or  the  other.  Certainly  it  steers 
safely  clear  of  propaganda,  even  of 
controversy.     In    steadily  engrossing 

sequences  tlie  picture  takes  us  into  and 
'  out  of  a  southern  river  town,  where  the 
I  fir.st  half  of  the  film  is  placed,  and  up 
into  New  York,  where  conditions  prior 
to  and  since  prohibition  are  set  forth 
'  mercile.ssly  and  often  illumlnatively.  At 
i  the  end  we  realize  that  there  has  been 
no  preaching,  no  display  of  partisan- 
'  ship  or  of   fanaticism,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  heroine's  impassioned  wish 
that  "the  day  may  come  when  there 
will  not  be  a  drop  of  the  accursed 
stuff  left  In  the  world."    Her  tirade 
had  some  .iu.stificatlon,  sUice  her  father 
a  very  lovable  but  weak  man,  had  just 
committed    suicide    because    of  his 
abortive  eflcrus  to  let  Bourbon  whiskey 
alone     They  had  found  him  prone  iiT 
the  middle  of  a  pig-sty,  his  throat 
sla.'shed  by  a  razor. 

With  Lewis  Stone,  as  the  whlte- 
goateed  colonel  thus  disposed  of  after 
a  remarkably  fine  portrayal  of  inebriated 
gentility,  the  scene  abandons  river 
boats,  waterfront  saloons,  bustling 
Negro  servitors  and  hard-drinking  plan- 
tation owners,  and  sets  us  down  in 
Tarleton'.s  Hotel  in  New  York.  Here 
Mrs  Tarleton  and  her  .son  Kipstruggle 

money  for  "«^<"^-„„,.fla"  i  by  Walter 
nother  spendid  PO'"*^^'  voice 

Mtii^v  end  when  he  t>eats  his  wiie  iv 
^lifh  iS  a  struggle  for  possession  of 
f  ugo?  wood  Sol,  thereby  drawing 
a  ul  sentence  which  removes  him  from 
*  There    are    two  oine- 


I  the  picture. 


-edles  tol-  recorded.   Young  RpRf. 
•ote    budd-.nn   playwright.  loUmv-. 
'.t^  fatheras  a  drunkard,  is  blind.d 
JlfeapThUkoy  uhlch.  it  is  boldly, 
-d  had  been  treated  by  the  sovern- 
t  to  make  it  nndrii^kable.  a  cheml- 
■\u^  t  on  \vlnch    the  bootleggers 
iffh  lesslv  had  tailed  to  remove  And 
.^sLliiflmR    a    federal  prohibition 
ut   is  killed  bv  racketeers  after  he  ] 
re-ciied  Kip  Tarleton,  noxv  a  re- 
u U^e    agent"^  from   their  fiendish 
tni-inir       Thus,     numencalb,  ine 
.  '■""Ira  would  seem  to  V.  men. 

1  prolific  of  major  <-"'"«.*'^,^*J^„rts  of 
One  of  the  most  mterestinR  Pa"s  oi 
,h?"'picture  reveaLs  how  mto^lcating 
liquors  are  manufactuied^    uhels  fill- 
flashes  shows  men  P"n'H\?,if*'s.tkinR 

other  .■spirited  ^""^fnal^cfmpalgn  exi 
son-Hugtres  presidential  campa  „ 
citemenl,    the__passag^^^o  ^^^^^ 


:iods  Of  obUining  evidence  of  illegal 
s  in  speakeasies  and  ornate  night 
■  clut>s. 

The  picture  ends  with  a  tender  scene 
I  in  a  maternity  ward  of  a  New  York 
hospital.  Maggie  May  ChUcote,  who 
lhad  married  Kip  Tar'.eton.  has  just  be- 
Icome  a  mofher.  Kip.  discouraged  and 
I  bitter,  predicts  that  the  yo^^f  ^^er  will 
I  never  know  "what  it  was  all  about 

By  the  time  he  ^s  21  they,  the  people 
I  of  this  confused   country,   will  have 
Uound  some  way  to  settle,  their  problem 
a  very  neat  way  of  disclaiming  any 
biasl^'stand  on  the  part      the  picture  s 
I  producers  and  or  passmg  the  whole  pei- 
Iplexing  issue  on  to  the  auaience.  Victor 
Fleming  as  director  has  done  a  d  ffi- 
ciilt  ^b  well.    His  cast  throughout  is 
'     imable    often  brilliant.     And  who 
■  rsav  ttiat  Jimmy  Durante,  who 
,  .  v  s  hU  salary  as  a  low  comedian,  is 
I  not  a  good  actor  as  well?  There  is  gen-  , 

uine  pathos  in  tliat  death  scene  whiclil 
he  so  unexpectedly  dignifies. 

W.  E.  G. 


army.  Eeading  nWTwrre  -s  aTTOgr 
lailor.  Kylenko.  and  this  man  conceives 
aji  interest  in  a  dancer,  Maria  Yaskaya, 
mistress  ol  Grand  Duke  Dmitri.  The 
fortunes  of  war  shift  bach  and  forUi.^ 
First  Kylenko  and  his  men  seize  the 
town  whence  the  aristocrats  are  plan- 
ning to  embark  for  Sevastopol:  next,  a 
regiment  of  White  Cossacks,  who  are 
seamingly  foot  soldiers,  capture  Kylenko 
and  his  men.  placing  them  aboard  ship 
along  wi;li  the  refugees.  Kylenko  in-  ^ 
cites  mutiny  and  takes  over  the  ship, 
which  is  lieaded  back  into  port,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Maria,  who  had  yielded 
to  him  for  the  sake  of  her  companions. 
A  forced  conclusion  brings  sailor  and 
dancer  together. 

The  inexhaustible  store  of  drama  in- 
herent in  Russia  of  1917  is  not  even 
lapped  by  "The  World  and  the  Flesh." 
All  the  physical  properties  were  at  hand 
lo  make  it  a  stirring,  thrilling  pictm-e, 
but  seemingly  John  Cromwell  did  not 
know  how  to  fuse  them  into  a  satlsfyinp; 
whole.  George  Bancroft,  in  striped 
jersey  and  bovlsh  sailor  hat,  says  "Ha, 
ha!"  any  number  of  times  and  looks 
as  ferocious  as  his  breezy  manner  and 
too  gentle  voice  permit,  but  he  is  no 
leader  of  men.  save  by  courtesy.  Others 
In  the  cast  who  do  effective  work  are 
Alan  Mowbray,  as  a  sneering  nobleman, 
and  George  E.  Stone  as  a  frightened 
intellectual.  E.  L.  H. 


"Girl  Crazy" 


RKO  KEITH'S 


PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
"The  World  and  the  Flesh" 

A  sci-epn  drama  adapledV  Oliver  H.  P, 
Garrett  from  Ihe  pla.v  by  Philli;.  Zeska  and 
Ern»l  Si'ilz.  photoirraplied  h.v  Karl  ^'"i^S' 
TOlpd  bv  John  Cromwell  and  presented  by 
. -amount  with  the  following  cast: 

,  ,„„U(,   Georye  Bancroft 

'      I  Ya  =  U  .v-i  .  .Miriam  HopUuis 

.   .     ..Man  Mowbray 

 ..Gporgr   E.  Stone 

 Enimett  Corriga;! 

   MilnbPll  Lewi* 

j;anUer   'Oscar  Apfcl 

Ivan   Ivanovii.  l, :  Harry  Cording 

Vorohiov  Max  Wagner 

Mai.kov   Reginald  Barlow 

Sa<.ha  Feri);e  Boros| 

George  Bancroft  makes  one  of  hisl 
infrequent  appearances  in  "The  World 
and  the  Flesli."  current  screen  attrac- 
tion at  the  Paramount  and  Uptown 
Theatres.    This  fact  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than    the    picture  itself,  even 
though  the  mighty  George  is  not  the 
figure  in  talking  films  that  he  was  in 
the  old  days,  for  the  film  itself  must 
be  classified  as  unsatisfactory.     It  is 
sad  to  think  of  all  the  time  and  effort 
I  not  to  mention  money  that  must  have 
I  gone  into  it.  because  the  net  results  are 
I  by  no  means  what  should  reasonably 
■  have  been  expected  from  the  combina- 
:ion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  Miriam  Hopkins 
ind  John  Cromwell.     Poor  dialogue- 
Miss  Hopkins  actually  talks  of  herself 
:>,s  a  "victim"— filled  to  the  bursting 
loint  with  pseudo-revolutionary  catch 
•  ords.  a  wheezy    plot    that  clings  a 
nought  heavily  to  Maupassant's  "Boule 
;e  Suif,"  and  an  utter  lack  of  emo- 
onal     conviction;    militate  heavily 
gainst  the  production.    The  title,  by 
I  he  way.  is  not  what  might  be  called 
significant. 

The  hero  of  the  occasion  is  Karl 
Struss.  the  camera  man.  who  manages 
to  bring  to  this  lumbering  romance  of 
revolutionary  Russia  some  unusually  ef- 
fective bits,  especially  during  the  scenes 
on  shipboard,  where  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  induces  Something  approxi- 
mating drama.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  beauty  of 
Miriam  Hopkins,  who  is  singularly  at- 
tractive in  her  Russian  costumes.  Her 
playing  Is  good  enough  almost  to  con- 
vince the  .spectator  of  her  sincerity,  but 
not  even  her  throaty,  flexible  voice  can 
And  emotion  in  the  lines  given  her. 
Next  to  her.  the  most  memorably  per- 
sonage in  the  picture  is  an  actor,  not 
mentioned  bv  name,  in  the  part  of  a 
young  Russian  officer,  who  has  suffered 
the  10S.S  of  an  arm  and  an  eye  in  the 
war  yet  whose  loyalty  to  the  Czar  is 
unflinching,  even  to  death.  Indeed, 
this  youthful  unknown  contributes  the 
(,r...-  genuine  emotion  shown  in  the 
pic :  are.  . 

■The  World  and  the  Flesh'  is  the 
storv  of  a  group  of  aristocrats  endeavor- 
ine'to  e.scape  from  the  revolutionary 


A  screen  nui5ii>al  comedy,  adapted  by 
Herman  Marciewicz  from  the  stage  musical 
I  omedv  of  the  s.ame  name  by  George  and 
Ira  Gpr==hwin:  John  McGowan  and  Guy 
Bolton-  direcied  by  William  Seiter  and  pre- 
'  BPiitPd  by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  lollowmg 

I  !i immy  Deegan  ■  Bert  Wheeler 

shrk  Foster  Rob»n      oo  spy 

bpnny  Churchill  Kddip  pnillan 

Ti,,,a,.   norolliv  l.Pi- 

Tessip  Deega'n  ^rf," 

Kale  Frsier   Kitty  Kelly 

Mnllv   Gillv  '  ...    Arline  Jlldiic 

ffi  sllid^rs!  

>.a,.v    .  .  -Lita  Chevrrt 

Pete   Chris  Pin  Martin 

As  stage  success  and  tabloid  musical 
show,  the  Gershwin  comedy.  "Girl 
Crazy,"  has  made  itself  known  to 
thousands.  Now  in  screen  form  at  the 
RKO  Keith  Theatre,  another  sort  of 
audience  will  have  the  chance  to  see 
it.  The  film,  which  serves  to  present 
that  never  particularly  iunny  pair. 
Wheeler  and  Woolsey,  in  their  familiar 
antics,  is  not  likely  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  Gershwin's  nor  of  the 
company  that  produced  it.  Of  the  of- 
ficiating comedians,  only  Mitzi  Green, 
who  contributes,  under  protest  from 
the  rest  of  the  cast,  some  devastatmg 
impersonations  of  Bing  Crosby,  George 
Arliss.  Edna  May  Oliver  and  Rosco 
Ates  is  really  funny.  The  others  work 
overtime  and  accomplish  practically 
nothing.  Several  numbers  are  retained 
from  the  stage  show,  though  the  film 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  musical  comedy :  i 
among  them  are  "I've  Got  Rhythm,  ( 
"Bidin'  My  Time"  and  "Not  .or  Me. 
They  are' sung  fairly  well  by  Kitty 
Kelly,  although  she  can  hardly  take^ 
high  place  as  a  deep  voiced  intei-preter 
of  blues.  ^  J 

The  plot  is  so  involved  and  so  un-l 
important  that  only  a  brief  sketch  is 
necessary.  Danny  Churchill,  endeavor-1 
ing  to  make  a  success  of  his  dude 
ranch,  imports  entertainers  of  all  kinds 
from  New  York,  card  players,  dancers, 
singers  and  the  like.  There  i.s  also  a 
taxi-driver  who  drives  one  of  the  en- 
tertainers from  New  York  and  stays  to 
collect  his  fare.  To  complicate  things, 
there  is  also  a  bloodthirsty  candidate 
for  sheriff,  who  kills  o:f  all  his  rivals, 
until  the  innocent  taxi-driver  is  set  up 
as  opposition.  Then  all  kinds  of  things 
happens,  and  two  slight  romances  are 
worked  up  and  broken  off.  only  to  b;, 
cemented  in  the  final  reel  The  bad 
man  is  put  in  jail,  and  the  dude  ranch 
is  presumably  a  terrific  success. 

Any  extended  comment  on  the  comic 
genius  of  Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert 
Woolsey  is  quite  superfluous  at  this 
late  date.  Those  who  like  them  will 
probably  like  "Girl  Crazy,"  for  the  two 
are  indivisible.  In  the  cast  are  several 
apeeable  young  people.  Eddie  Quillan. 
Arline  Judge,  Dorothy  White  and  Lita 
Chevret.  Stanley  Fields  offers  some 
of  his  deep  chested  villainy,  and  Kitty 
Kelly  wLce?racks  effectively.  The  pro- 
duction is  obviously  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  affair,  but  handsome  scenery 
does  not  compensate  for  a  lack  of  en- 
tertainment.   ^-  ^- 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Misleading  Lady" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  Adelaide  Heilj 
bron  and  Caroline  ,''^"n'il<'-.,^™°;,'Jr„,!^  , 
the  same  name  bv  Charles  Gopnani  ann 
Pa^il  nkkev-  direcied  by  Stuart  ^^^''J]^' 
pirsented  by  Paramount  with  the  follow. n-, 

iwen  Steele  ^'^i^:]:;!!;^ "i'-o^c 

Ja,.k  Craigen   F -  v  n. 

r.ooney.  .  .  ,   Robert  •^ira  ' 

Sydney  Parker  ; ; ''Geo;4  Meek- 

g^U^;;iWr^y::;::::::::::^.^;-- 

...    Kred  Stewart  | 

Babe   jlarrv  Fllerbe 

Si-rtf  ".'"."^Vill  Gccr  ! 

>,cMahon...  'Donald  MacBride 

"The  Misleading  Lady,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
where  the  famous  Mills  brothers  are 


holding  f  ■  stagc.  iS  taken  from 

a  fairly  i  and  not  a  very  ex- 

citing one  !ii  '  li.r  bargain.  Although  it 
falls  far  short  of  a  satisfactory  vehicle 
for  Claudette  Colbert,  it  tnanagea  to  be 

fairly  funny  a  good  deal  of  th«  time, 
and  when  Stuart  Erwin  pretends  to  be  a 
lunatic  with  delusions  of  Napoleonic 
grandeur,  it  becomes  quite  hUarlous. 
The  plot  creaks  quite  a  bit  and  the  spec- 
tator feels  more  interest  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  an  autogiro  than  the  fate  of 
the  herome,  but  it  does  pass  time 
agreeably.  .  .  i„, 

Helen  Steele,  a  bored  society  girl  try- 
ing to  win  the  principal  part  in  a  play 
called  "The  Siren."  undertakes  to  fas- 
cinate a  dashing  explorer,  Jack  Craigen, 
and  when  this  serious  minded  young 
man  discovers  that  he  has  been  tricked 
into  a  proposal,  he  kidnaps  her  and 
takes  her  to  a  camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  ^ 
His  first  idea  is  to  fasten  her  to  the 
fireplace  with  a  collar  and  chain  once 
used  for  a  bear,  but  the  fracas  that  en- 
sues is  interrupted  by  the  presence  of 
Boney,  a  lunatic,  who  fancies  himself  to 
be  Napoleon.   What  happens  from  then 
on  would  take  too  much  time  to  tell,  but 
eventually   Boney   is   rec.aPtured  and 
Helen,  dismissing  her  indignant  fiance, 
subsides  into  Craigen's  arms.      ^  .  ,  , 
The  picture  is  obviously  intended  as 
a  starring  vehicle  for  Claudette  Colbert 
and  Edmund  Lowe,  both  of  whom  do  as 
well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Miss  Colbert  .is  as  pretty  as  ever,  dis- 
tracting enough  for  any  explorer,  and 
shows  quite  a  talent  for  farce.  Mr 
Lowe,  a  Pit  heavy-handed  for  so  light 
a  stoix  is  still  agreeable  and  humor- 
ous.   Stuart  Erwin,  as  the  mock  Na- 
poleon with  his  constant  cry  that  Well- 
ington must  not  i-each  Waterloo,  and 
his  bitter  unhappiness  at  being  toia 
that  he  is  crazy,  is  ludicrous  and  de- 
lightful.   Three  stage  players  appear  m 
the  supporting  cast,  Selena  Royle,  Wil'- 
iam  Gargan  and  Harry  Ellerb*-  T^ey 
are  all  good.  Miss  Royle,  if  a  bit  still, 
is  pleasing  to  hear  and  see;  Mr  Gargan 
briefly  seen,  indicates  possibilities  as  a 
laconic  character  comedian,  and  young 
Mr.  Ellerbe  is  quite  diverting  as  an  in 
ebriated  college  boy. 

The  Mills  brothers,  sensational  raaio 
favorites,  justify  their  advance  reputa- 
tion bv  their  unique  singing.  "There  are 
four  of  them  and  a  guitar,  but  with 
their  voices  alone  they  can  simulate  any 
number  of  Instruments  with  a  skill  that 
is  fairly  uncanny.  They  smg  four 
songs,  not  especially  noteworthy  songs 
by  themselves,  but  when  embroidered 
with  the  Mills  harmonies,  rhythms,  in- 
strumental effects  and  the  like  they  be- 
,  come  something  quite  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. Concerning  the  enthusiasm  or 
Uhe  audience  there  can  be  no  question. 

E.  L.  H. 


uan;  i.  Nina.    Scarlatti.  Le 

Vlo'.i  ilo,  Chi  vuol  la  Zlnga- 

rella.  Wci-r..  Leise.  leise  ("Der  Frel- 
schuets").  Mendelssohn,  Llebesbot- 
schaft.  Strauss.  Allerseelen.  Wagner, 
Elsa'sTraum  ("Lohengrin").  Debussy, 
Romance,  Fantoches.  Charpentier, 
Depuls  le  jotir  ("Louise").  Hageman, 
Do  Not  Go  My  Love.  La  Forge,  I 
Want  My  Hills.  Novello.  The  Little 
Damozelle.  Respighl,  Le  Nebbe.  Cl- 
mara,  Flocca  le  neve.  Puccini,  In  quelle 
trine  morbide  ("Manon  Lescaut"). 
Neapolitan  song,  Nuplile. 

CONCERT  NOTES 

Howard  Harrington,  tenor,  whose  re- 
cital was  scheduled  for  AprU  7  at  Jor- 
dan hall,  was  postponea  to  Tuesday 
evening.  May  3.  His  program  will  In- 
clude songs  by  Bassani,  Mozart,  Res- 
pighi,  Debussy,  Schumann,  Wolf, 
Strauss,  QuUter,  Repper,  Biltcllfle  and 
others. 

The  Laselle-Orphean  Club  and  the' 
1  Andover  Gles  Club  will  sing  at  Jordan  ■ 
hall.  Saturday  evening,  May  14.  The' 
conductors  will  be  George  Sa-wyer  Dun-i 
ham  of  the  Laselle  school  chorus  and 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfattelcher  of  the  Andover 
chorus. 

At  the  Shubert  Theatre  on  Tuesdaj/ 
evening.  Mav  10,  Vasile  Avramenko  ant^ 
Alexander  Koshetz  will  present  an  in* 
teresting  program  of  Ukrainian  follj 
dances  and  Ukrainian  choral  numbers" 
Mr.  Avramenko  has  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing schools  of  Ukrainian  ballet  In 
the  various  cities  of  this  country  and^ 
presenting  them  to  American  audiences. 
In  addition  to  the  folk  dances,  Mr., 
Koshet  will  appear  with  his  famous. 
Ukrainian  chorus.   Mr.  Avramenko  has 
created  the  folk  ballet  by  himself.  His 
ballet  comprises  a  series  of  Ukrainian 
national  dances  symbolizing  Ukrainian 
art,  culttu-e  and  a  great  historical  past.  | 
Harrison  Croflord.  assisted  by  Edwin. 
Biltcliffe,  pianist,  on  May  3  at  11  A.  M.' 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Copley-Plaza  will  re- , 
cite  act  2d  of  Pollock's  "House  Beauti-  j 
ful."  a  scene  from  "Green  Pastures"  i 
(Mr.  Biltcliffe  assisting)    and  Wilden 
bruch's  "The  Witch  Song."  with  music  i 
by  Max  von  Schilling.    Mr.  Biltcliffe  \ 
will    play   Debussy's    "La  Cathedrale 
Engloutie."    Poulenc's  "Perpetual  Mo- 
tion" and  Chopin's  BaUade  In  A  flat 
major. 


^/i^J^  'f  ^  " 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEiTll 

SUNDAY— Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  21st 
annual  concert  of  Boston  music  school 
settlement.  Beethoven,  symphony  No. 
1    (senior   orchestra).  Bruck,  violm 
concerto  in  G  minor  (Sarah  G 
Mlndes).    Beethoven,  first  movement 
of  piano  concerto.  C  minor  (Helen 
Berkal).  Mendelssohn,  overture  Fin- 
gal's  Cave"  (orchestra).    Also  pieces 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature  (chudren  b, 
7,  8  and  9  years  old). 
MONDAY— Symphony  hall,  8 -.15  P.  M.. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Kousj^ 
sevitzky,  conductor.    Last  concert  o 
the  Monday  night  ser.es.    See  specla 
notice.  I 
TUESDAY— Jordan   hall.   8:15  P.  M. 
Apollo  Club.  Thompson  Stone,  con- 
ductor. Osgood,  Sanctus.  Mendelssohn, 
On  Wings  of  Song.  Scotch  I'olk-song, 
Caleno  Custure  Me.  Wagner,  chorus 
from  "Parsifal."  Foote,  Bedouin  song. 
Speaks,  Morning.  Stock,  Route 
Marchin'.  Strauss,  The  Beautiful  Blue. 
Danube.    Protheroe,  Shadow  •  March. 
Spiritual,  Ezekiel  Saw  de  'Wheel. 
Handel  Let  Their  Celestial  Concerts. 
Members  of  the  club,  Francis  Andrews 
and  Ernest  Speth,  tenors;  Ralph  Talby, 
baritone,  wiU  be  the  soloists.  Last 
concert  of  the  Apollo's  62d  season. 
■WEDNESDAY— George  W.  Brown  hall, 
8'15  P   M.    A  concert  of  chamber 
niusic  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Malkin.    Anita  Malkln  and  Renato 
Pacini,  violins;  Newman  Goldschmidt, 
viola;  Joseph  Malkin,  violoncello,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Sanroma,  pianist.  Con- 
verse quartet,  A  minor,  op.  18;  piano 
trio  (M  5.  first  time).   Dvorak,  lento 
from  quartet  op.  96.  Glazounov,  Orien- 
tale  from  the  Novellettes,  op.  15. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
SATURD.AY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.,  repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
concert.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

Jorhan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.,  Cristina  De 
Santi,  dramatic  soprano.  Her  first  ap- 
perance  in  Boston.  P.  Guerriei,  accom- 
panist. Verdi.  Ernani  involami  ("Er- 


MUSIC  SCHOOL  SETTiKmENT 

The  21st  armual  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton music  school  settlement,  whose  di- 
rector Is  Benjamin  H.  Russell,  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  hall 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows;  Beethoven 
symphony  No.  1.  opus  21,  in  C  major 
(senior  orchestra;  director,  Linwood  D. 
Scriven).  Bruch,  concerto  for  violin  in 
G  minoir,  opus  26  (Sarah  G.  Mlndes). 
Behr,  French  Child's  Song;  Maxim, 
Grandfather's  Clock  (Florence  Chert- 
kower,  7  years  old).  Schytte,  Hide  and 
Seek;  Thompson,  Air  de  Ballet  (Shirley 
Dreyfus.  8  years  old).  Reiding,  Ro- 
mance (Elizabeth  Zwahlen.  9  years  old, 
studied  6  months).  Burgmuller,  Bal- 
lade; Borison,  Etude  (Peter  Saitta,  6 
years  old).  Mozart.  Porgi  Amor;  Schu- 
mann, Die  Lotosblume;  Handel,  Amor 
Commands  (Mildred  Copple).  Bee- 
thoven, Concerto  for  Pianoforte  In  C 
minor,  opus  37.  1st  movement  (Helen 
Berkal).  Mendelssohn,  Overture,  Fin- 
gal's  Cave  (orchestra). 

The  valuable  work  of  an  admirable 
Institution  was  interestingly  exemplified 
by  this  concert.  Both  in  the  spirited 
playing  of  the  senior  orchestra,  which 
reached  a  commendably  high  standard 
of  precision  and  musicianly  phrasing, 
and  in  that  of  various  soloists  w'hose 
ages  ranged  from  6  years  upward,  the 
results  of  sound  technical  instruction 
were  to  be  oDserved,  together  with  evi- 
dences of  the  enjoyment  and  tmder- 
standing  ■which  today  more  than  ever 

are  the  chief  excuses  lor  the  study  of 

"^The  older  pupiU  heard  were  Sarah  G. 
Mlndes.  concert-mistress  of  the  orches- 
^  whose  playing  of  Bruch;s  concerto 
had  surprising  maturity  of  feeling,  bad- 
ness of  style,  firmness  of  tone  (some- 
times too  forcibly  produced.  Perhaps). 
and  security  of  technique;  Mildred 
Ctopple,  possessor  of  an  excellently  clear 
soprano  voice  which  suffers  from  inade- 
quate breath  support,  and  of  an  evi- 
dent feeUng  for  phrase  and  sense  which 
needs  more  emphatic  enunciation  ioT 
its  effective  conveyance  to  ^^^^  audi- 
ence, and  Helen-  Berkal,  who  played  a 
movement  from  Beethoven's  C  minor 
concerto  in  a  quietly  competent  man- 
'  ner' 

'■  Most  charming  In  platform  manners 
•  were  the  youngest  performers— Florence 
Cherktower  (7  years  old).  Shirley  Drey- 
fus (8  vearsK  Peter  Saitta  (6  yearsK 
who  played  the  piano  excellently  and 
with  confidence,  and  Elizabeth  Zwah- 
len (9  years),  who  evinced  a  command 
of  the  violin  beyond  what  might  be  ex- 
1  pected  after  only  six  months  of  study. 
All  •were  warmly  applauded.      s.  ss. 


Xtie  Xlieatre 

*^/^'^-^  ^  ^        By  PHILIP  HALE  *   ^    5  ' 

The  readers  of  Mary  Webb  s  remarkable  novel  •  precio/is  Bane"  had  little 
pe  of  Its  transference  as  a  play  to  the  London  stage.  Would  not  tlie  pe- 
liar  charm,  the  fascination  of  Its  '  atmosphere"  disappear? 

Wlien  it  was  performed  at  St.  Martin's,  a  fortnight  or  more  a«o.  James 
{ate  of  the  Sunday  Times  found  the  adaptation  wildly  untrue  to  farming 
fe,  "but  probably  quite  tfuc  to  the  way  Mary  Webb  would  have  liked 
[inning  folk  to  think,  feel  and  express  themselves.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Jaoment  when  Prue  looked  up  from  her  brass-cleaning  to  see  what  the 
fveather  was  like.  Having  taken  stock  of  It.  she  informed  us  that  the  moon 
liugftested  a  golden  penny,  that  the  clouds  resembled  water-lilies,  and  the 
hayricks.    Obviously,  it  is  bad  criticism  to  object  to  this  on  the  grounds 
hat  Prue  would  not  have  said  these  tilings,  for  Shakespeare  has  shepherds 
vho  express  themselves  in  unshepherdly  fashion.  Prue  is  as  much  entitled 
o  use  Mary  Webb"s  idiom  as  Silvius  is  to  use  Shakespeare's,  for  I  take 
look  and  play  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  realism  and  to  be  no  more  and  no 
|*ss  than  a  fancy  of  the  mind." 

In  like  manner  it  might  be  asked  if  Captain  Brant  of  the  Clipper  ship 
nying  Trades"  in  •'Mourning  Becomes  Electra,"  would  stop  swearing  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  flowery  rhapsody  about  peace  and  happiness  on  a  South 
?•  1  i^'    d.  expressing  himself  in  a  poetical  flight.  When  the  captain  is 
ic  finds  his  true  expression.  Mr.  O'Neill  still  believes  that  he  thus 
ly  and  realistically  dramatic.  For  the  same  reason  he  delights 
.  cv        .^nd  brutal  spteech.  He  reminds  us  more  than  once  of  the  bad 
\  v  >.  rites  nasty  words  on  a  neighbor's  door;  but  the  bad  boy  funs 

-■  .\\  he  be  caught  and  punished;  Mr.  O'Neill  stands  wishing  to  hear 
.'.c  CO.;    cnts  of  the  shocked  passersby. 

In  I  his  review  of  "Precious  Bane"  Mr.  Agat$  remarks:  "Many  things 
which  arc  dull  in  presentment  become  exciting  when  we  arrive  at  them  by 
deduction,  as  Ibsen  well  knew  and  a  modern  intellectual  like  Mr.  Eugene 
O'Neill  cannot  learn." 

Readers  of  "Precious  Bane"  remen)ber  that  Prue  had  a  harelip  and 
therefore  did  not  see  how  any  man  could  fall  in  love  with  her.   Here  was 
|t  difficulty  for  the  actress  Gwen  Ffrangcon-Davies,  who  played  Prue.  It 
be  impossible  for  her  to  speak  her  lines  if  she  were  really  thus  af- 
Tliere  was  no  sign  of  this  harelip,  but  Miss  Ffrangcon-Davies  spent 
I  niuiicBllJ*  evening,  "averting  her  face  more  than  ever  and  offering  one  aloof  shoul- 
der—an exaggerated  coyness  entirely  successful  with  her  handloom-weaver, 
wbo  appeared  to  reflect  what  a  very  cultivated  kind  of  maid  this  kind  of 
maid  must  be.    I  imagine,  too,  that  when^  Prue  sacrificed  herself  in  the 
Venus-raising  he  recognized  what  a  most  particularly  pure  young  girl,  etc.,  I 
etc.  Did  he  after  marriage,  revert  less  generously .  to  this  question  of  the  ! 
Venus-raising?    I  imagifte  so.  "   Nof  could  Mr.  Agate  find  any  reason  why 
Beguildy,  "who  looked  like  a  combination  of  King  Lear  and  King  Rat  in  the  \ 
pantomime  and  obviously  lived  in  a  mud  hovel  should  not  have  as  his  daugh-  .. 
ter  Jancis  a  spruce  young  lady  as  pink  and  as  prettily  cretonned  as  if  she 
were  going  on  for  Principal  Girl. ' 
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Does  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra"  gain  by  being  read  and  not  seen? 
J. brooks  Atkinson  gives  a  reasonable  answer: 

"Reviewing  'Mourning  Becomes  Electra'  from  the  published  text  is,  in 
niny  respects,  a  handicap.  For  the  Theatre  Guild  has  contributed  hand- 
«Kly  to  the  drama  with  which  New  York  is  familiar.  In  print  Mr. 
DWeill's  lines  have  a  sophomoric  clumsiness.  On  the  stage  they  ring  with 
ite.  What  the  reader  chiefly  misses  is  the  malevolent  majesty  of  the  stage 
MfOduction— the  ominous  costumes,  the  bold,  tragic  simplicity  of  Robert 
i^ond  Jones's  sets,  the  deep  tone  of  the  lighting  and  particularly  the 
etlng  of  Nazimova  and  Alice  Brady.  There  is  a  greatness  of  artistic  un- 
^  erstanding  in  Nazimova's  acting;  it  elevates  the  whole  drama  enormously, 
here  is  a  cheerless  force  in  Ahce  Brady's  acting  that  has  the  same  effect. 
)n  Mr.  O'Neill's  behalf  let  it  be  said  that  he  has  written  clearly  motivated 
larts  that  can  be  interpreted  in  this  fashion.  But  all  acting,  when  it  is 
ood,  is  a  collaboration;  and  the  point  of  this  Sunday  article  is  to  sug- 
:est  that  the  Theatre  Guild  is  almost  invariably  up  to  the  mark.  Twice  Mr. 
J'Neill  has  set  it  a  stupendous  task,  and  twice  it  has  brilliantly  succeeded." 


y  Why  does  Mr.  O'Neill  And  pleasure  in  representing  New  England's  peo- 
ple as  degenerates?.  Did  he  find  them  in  Massachusetts  when  he  sojourned 
ii»ere?    Did  he  not  meet  any  even  half-way   respectable  persons?  A 
inian  in  the  lobby  of  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  Monday  night,  one  well 
ainted  with  country  life,  exclaimed  that  he  would  like  to  kill  the  char- 
on  the  stage  and  above  all  to  murder  the  dramatist  who  put  them 

These  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Seth  Beckwth,  if  they  existed 
at  all  might  have  lived  in  any  seaboard  state;  seaboard  on  account  of  a 
j'.essel  as  a  stage-setting  for  the  dramatist's  plot.  One  gains  the  idea  from 
the  play,  and  from  other  plays  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  that  New  Englanders  are 
peculiarly  inclined  to  drunkennesf,  lust  and  murder.  That  the  village  in 
'hich  the  Mannon  family  lived  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  degenerates.  Peter 
and  Hazel  are  the  decent  exceptions  in  the  play,  and  Peter  is  weak. 

When  Zola  pubhshed  his  "La  Terre,  '  he  aroused  the  anger  of  Anatole 
Prance,  who  disputed  all  the  novelist's  assertions  about  the  squalid  and 
mital  life  of  French  peasants;  disputed  the  statements  and  ridiculed 
Sola's  descriptions  and  dialogue.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  a  New  Englander 
t»  waste  time  in  answering  Mr.  O'Neill.  St.  John  Ervine  in  the  Observer 
Of  London  freed  his  mind  on  this  pwint: 

It  Ls  an  essential  part  of  Mr.  O'Neill  s  pecuhar  creed  that  the  inhabi- 
timts  of  New  England  are  all  sour-souled  Puritans,  so  inbred  that  horror  is 
Cha  normal  element  in  their  lives,  and  incest  a  daily  occurrence  among  them. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  O'Neill  is  a  throw-back  to  a  Jansenist  in  the 
'eill  family,  but  that  is  not  a  reason  why  he  should  brand  the  New  Eng- 
Iders  as  a  race  of  rancid-natured  repressors  of  themselves  and  everybody 
and,  at  the  same  time,  addicted  to  villainies  and  vices  that  had  better 
liiK  be  named.  In  'Desire  Under  the  Elms,'  Mr.  O'Neill  portrayed  the  Ameri- 
can Puritans  as  brutes;  in  'Mourning  Becomes  Electra,'  they  are  portrayed 
degenerates.   May  we  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  O'Neill  that  when  he 
r:'^  -  about  New  Englanders  he  is  not  dealing  in  reality,  but  in  the  Actions 
ons  who  follow  literary  conventions  and  prefer  theories  to  facts. 


■^'"Mi-.  O'Neflf  deliberately  reduces  the  stature  of  the  people,  nuikmg  inem 
mean  and  neurotic  and  hereditarily  tainted.  Even  the  chorus  is  composed 
of  dimhilshed  persons:  sly  and  spiteful  and  meanly  envious  and  vindictive. 
There  is  no  heroic  quality  In  any  of  Mr.  O  NcUl's  people.  No  God  would 
have  deigned  to  enmesh  such  spiritless  and  petty-minded  persons  in  any  nets 
of  fate. " 

But  Mr.  O'Neill  wTote  in  his  working  diary  that  he  proposed  to  write  "a 
modern  psychological  drama "  after  the  manner  of  an  Aeschylean  or  Sopho- 
clean  or  Euripldean  drama  for  a  special  audience;  one  "possessed  of  no  be- 
lief in  gods  or  moral  retribution." 

"The  Greek  dramatists. "  says  Mr.  Ervine.  "wrote  for  a  larger  audience 
t;?an  that.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides  wrote  for  the  community; 
Mr.  O'Neill  writes  for  a  self-conscious  coterie. " 

If  Mr.  O'Neill  would  not  try  to  be  psychological;  not  philosophize;  dis- 
miss heredity,  sub-consciousness,  and  the  Viennese  theories.  One  should 
not  forget  that  he  is  the  author  of  "Anna  Christie,"  and  "The  Emperor 
Jones." 


George: 
Mabel: 
George : 
Mabel: 


J.  B.  Morton  thinks  tljat  the  British  drama  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 
"The  sheer  briUiance  of  the  dialogue  in  recent  plays  is  enough  to  convince 
the  doubters.   Take,  for  instance,  the  vital  scene  in  'Twlddy  Bits.'    Not  a 
word  is  superfluous,  and  the  wit  is  amazing; 
George:  You  won't,  then,  go? 
Mabel:  No,  I  won't. 

Do  you  mean  what  you  say? 
In  this  case — no. 
Then- 
Yes. 

George:  But  can  they? 
Mabel:  If  there  isn't,  yes. 
George:  Before? 
Mal>el:  No,  with. 
"Or,  again,  take  the  climax  of  'Five  Thousand  Wives': 
.Alec:  You  are  already  married. 
Josephine:  And  so  are  you. 
Alec:  Yes,  but — 

o^osephine:  Oh,  what's  the  good? 
Alec:  You  won't,  then,  go? 
Josephine:  Yes,  I  wUl. 
Alec:  Do  you  mean  what  you  say? 
Josephine:  In  this  case— yes. 
Alec:  Then — 
Josephine:  No. 

"It  grips,  doesn't  it?  And  there  are  scores  of  passages  equally  briUiant." 


SINGERS  WITH  SONGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Percy  Colson  is  the  author  of  a  book  about  Melba.  She  and  her  seo 
retary  had  told  her  story  i-^  a  book  published  in  1909.  Agnes  Murphy  wrot« 
the  laudatory  biography;  Melba  contributed  chapters  on  the  choice  of  muslo 
as  a  profession  and  on  the  science  of  singing.  Mr.  Colson  has  much  to  say 
about  himself  and  is  eager  to  air  his  opinions;  but  when  he  returns  to  th« 
singer  he  is  interesting. 

Some  wondered  why  in  her  later  years  she  persisted  in  putting  Tosti'a 
"Good  bye";  an  air  from  "La  Boheme"  and  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye"  on  her 
concert  programs.  She  gave  a  good  reason,  that  is,  one  that  satisfied  her.  To 
quote  Mr.  Colson: 

"Melba  would  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  appear  in  operas  of  a 
different  type  to  those  in  which  the  public  insisted  on  hearing  her  had  there 
been  any  demand  for  novelty.  But,  as  she  herself  said,  'There  are  some 
things  in  England  that  do  not  change.  Look  at  the  provinces.  Do  you  real- 
ize that  when  I  go  to  big  towns  which  possess,  according  to  popular  tra- 
dition, such  good  taste,  I  am  compelled  time  and  time  again  to  shig  the 
same  old  songs,  and  that  whenever  I  endeavour  to  put  something  new  on 
the  programme  I  am  regarded  as  positively  eccentric?  Do  you  realize  that 
even  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1925,  wherever  I  go,  I  am  asked  to  sing 
Tosti's  "Good-bye,"  "Comin"  Thro'  the  Rye,"  and  all  the  other  old  tunes 
that  they  have  heard  a  tliousand  times?  I  try  Debussy;  I  try  Duparc,  Ravel; 
I  try  anything  and  everything  which  strikes  me  as  beautiful  and  fresh, 
and  always  I  am  greeted  with  the  sam.e  response,  enthusiastic,  it  is  true, 
but  tame  compared  with  the  positive  uproar  which  I  receive  when  I  sing 
the  old  favourites.' " 

She  was  not  the  only  prima  donna  thus  obey  an  audience.  Adelina 
Fatti  and  even  Marcclla  Sembrich— the  latter  less  frequently— were  thus 
obliging.  The  public  clamored  for  the  waltz  that  Strauss  had  written  for 
Madame  Sembrich.  Uefore  these  singers  were  heard  in  recitals,  Carlotta 
Patti,  the  brilliant  singer  with  a  metallic  voice,  was  expected  to  shine  in 
the  "Laughing  song"  from  Auber's  "Manon."  It  was  expected  of  one  excel- 
ling in  florid  scng  that  she  should  put  the  "Mad  Scene"  from  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
nermoor"  somewhere  on  her  program.  And  so  a  tenor  was  not  wholly  sat- 
isfactory until  he  had  sung  "Donna  e  Mobile"  with  an  interpolated,  im- 
pertinent high  note  at  the  end;  a  baritone,  the  Prologue  to  "PagUacci."  Yet^ 
some  of  us  remember  Melba  as  a  concert  singer  by  her  beautiful  voice  and 
consummate  art  displayed  in  the  "Gothic"  song,  "Tlie  King  of  Thule,"  in  the 
"Damnation  of  Faust"  and  in  Duparc's  "Phidyle." 

All  concert  singers  have  their  "war  horses."  In  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties there  were  "Ernani  fly  with  me,"  Harrison  Millard's  "Waiting,"  "Robert; 
toi  que  j'aime."  Ben  Davies  had  his  "Waft  her  Angels"  and  the  song  from 
Coleridge-Taylor's  "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast."  f 

Nor  were  Negro  minstrels  without  a  song  inseparably  associated  with 
tl-,em.  Milt  G.  Barlow  "in  his  great  impersonation  of  the  Aged  Contraband 
introducing  'Old  Black  Joe.'  " 


Orchestral  conductors  have  their  favorite  compositions;  either  tlrey 
prefer  them  from  purely  musical  grounds  or  they  find  in  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dazzling  virtuoso  performance.  Colonne  was  never  weary  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  and  his  interpretation  was  unexcelled.  Wein- 
gartner  in  this  approached  him  and  was  eminent  in  the  .symphonies  of 
Brahms.  The  best  conductors  of  Beethoven  have  been  those  who  did  not 
try  to  improve  on  the  text  and  the  composer's  iaidications.  No  one  who 
ever  heard  Theodore  Thomas's  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  will  ever 
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;  ^  Bee  homi  a  symphony  by  Johannes  Brahms.   Yet  there  are  some  who 
,,,!r  e?Uh  theseTorJif  they  were  not  trotted 

,iles  so  often  as  warranted  sale  in  harness  or  as  saddle  horses  that  wiU 
I  not  prance  or  cavort  unduly. 


MAJESTIC 
''Grand' HottV 

A  eoreoii  drama  adapted  by  Hans  Krab; 
from  Ihe  play  ol  the  same  name  by  \  i<  ki 
Baum.   who  droinaii/ed  it  '■•o'" 
"■Mcnschen  Ira  HdkI  ':  directed  by  Eiliimiul 
MinfT   and   P.-.^sented   by  Metro-Goldxv.vn- 
.  ,h  the  lo""^^'"''..'--*^^:. Greta  C.rho 

•i'  Gaiir'ern'.','.'.  John  Barrymore 

Vle  n.  .  Lionel  Barrymore 

V  1,  r„„.,  hen   Joan  Crawfor.l 

Tir    (i  iprnschlar  .   Lewis  Stone 

.\  :   Piirncll  Pratt 

 Ferdinand  Gotlsi'hall; 

■  Rafaella  Ottiano 

V,,.  -  '  Wallace  Feery 

.    '^enkorn  1......  TnUy  M;irshnll 

.^^lenkora........^..  Y^m^  Conrov 

-  hweimann  Murray  ,Kin"P 

Walt!  Edwin  Maxwell 

The  screen  version  of  that  sensa- 
tionally successful  stage  play,  "Grand 
Hotel,"  is  less  than  two  weeks  old,  yet 
In  New  York  it  already  has  provoked 
more  discussions,  arguments  and,  for 
all  we  know,  fist  fights,  than  many  an- 
other important  topic,  from  prohibition 
down  to  Babe  Ruth's  home  run  total 
for  the  season  of  1932.  Here  in  Boston, 
where  the  film  had  its  first  showing  at 
the  Majestic  Saturday  night,  there  will 
be  less  heated  debates,  since  there  can 
be  no  basis  of  comparison  between  stage 
play  and  picture.    There  still  is  strong 

Intimation  that  Mr.  Shumlin  will  bring 
his  troupers  here  and  for  a  brief  period 
test  the  temper  of  amusement  seekers 
by  defiant  competition  with  the  shadow 
players.  In  Philadelphia  this  week  he 
is  doing  just  that.  The  outcome  will 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  picture  follows  the  text  of  the 
play  as  closely  as  is  consistent  with 
screen  technique.    It  opens  w  th  the 
buzz  and  chatter  of  a  hotel  telephone 
switchboard,  though  instead  of  one 
overworked  operator  there  now  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  girls.    Assigned  to 
various  booths,  Mr.  Preysing,  captain 
of  industry,  sweats  over  details  ot  a 
proposed  merger:  Baron  von  Gaigern. 
in  desperate  need  of  money,  assures  his 
listener  that  he  is  nearly  ready  to  steal 
Grusinskaia's   pearls;    Kringelein,  the 
humble  Fredersdorf  bookkeeper  come 
to  BerUn  for  one  wild  fling  before  he 
dies,  as  he  thinks  he  must,  urges  a 
friend  to   destroy  his  will;  Fraulem 
Flaemmchen,  a  typist,  cancels  a  date 
with  an  admirer;  Suzette,  maid  to  the 
Famous  dancer,  informs  Meierheim,  the 
impresario,  that  madame  is  tir«i,  wUl 
not  dance  that  night    Senf,  the  <;h  et 
porter,  begs  the  hospital  to  keep  hnn 
informed  of  his  wife's  condition.  She 
i£  about  to  become  a  mother. 

Thus  are  the  principal  characters  In- 
troduced    Thereafter  the  camera  re- 
veals tSe  hotel  lobby,  tier  on  tier  of 
saTIefrtniodfs,  room  interiors:  discovers 
minor  characters,  takes  up  the  tangled 
threads  of  romance,  knavery,  big  busi- 
ness and  tragedy— threads  which  in- 
evitably bind  the  several  guests  of  the 
establishment  in  one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating melodramas  ever  conceived  ana 
staged.    The  fact  that  several  imita- 
tions of  "Grand  Hotel"  as  to  theme  and 
treatment  reached  the  public  before  the 
original  does  not  detract  one  Jot  from 
the  tremendous  power  and  attraction 
of  Vicki  Baum's  narrative.     Nor  do 
such  changes  as  Director  Goulding  has 
made  affect  the  picture  seriously.  Prey- 
sing,  the  burly  industrialist.  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  aid  Flaemmchen  as  she  dis- 
robes- Grusinsk4ia  is  coaxed  to  the  the- 
atre  not  because  her  understudy  was 
prepared  to  go  on  but  through  the  fic- 
oa  that  a  crowded  house  awaits  her; 
•  d  Baron  von  Gaigern  meets  Kringe- 
a  casually,  and  not  Intentionally,  to 
<  btain  use  of  his  room,  next  to  the 
Russian  dancer's  suite.  The  baron  now 
sports  no  monocle,  produces  no  revolver 
In  thr  murder  scene.  Is  killed  by  Prey- 
sing  with  a  telephone  receiver  instead 
of  a  lamp.  ,      ,  ^ 

However,  It  Is  not  the  story  but  the 
performance  in  which  the  pubUc  is  now 
interested.  Shrewdly  enough,  the  pro- 
ducers foresaw  that  an  impressive,  ex- 
traordinary cast  must  carry  the  picture 
through  to  belated  prosperity.  To  as- 
semble such  a  cast  meant  creation  of  a 
■  precedent,  possible  Internal  jealousies, 
temperamental  battles.  Yet,  In  retro- 
spective, it  seems  impossible  to  de.ect 
the  slightest  discordant  note  In  the 
entire  performance.  In  several  instances 
the  players  bullded  better  than  they 
knew.  Who  could  anticipate  that  Greta 
Garbo-ar.d  John  Barrymore,  _  each  se- 


cure in  realization  of  her  or  his  prestige 
and  talent,  could  fuse  these  gifts  in 
one  of  the  most  lyrical  love  scenes  ever 
enacted  on  the  screen?  that  Lionel 
Barrymore,  physically  imsulted  for  the 
role  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Kringelein 
could  so  shrink  himself  bodily  and 
vocally  as  to  become  a  lovable  numan 
being  through  countless  persuasive 
strokes  of  artistry;  that  Joan  Crawford 
could  invest  Flaemmschen  with  such 
sympathetic  traits  that  the  girl  seems 
less  the  trollop  than  the  author  painted 
her;  or  that  Wallace  Beery,  our  most 
beloved  rough-neck,  could  assume  the 
speech,  manner  and  bearing  of  a  domes- 
ticated Prussian  capitalist,  doomed  to 
destruction  from  the  moment  he  first 
entered  the  Grand  Hotel?  If  such  indi- 
vidual or  concerted  triumphs  spring 
from  massed  temperaments,  It  us  have 
more  of  them.  ,  , 

To  set  any  one  player  above  the 
other  in  performance  would  be  pre- 
sumptions and  unjust.  Miss  Garbo. 
though  by  no  imaginative  stretch  the 
prototype  of  a  ballet  dancer,  employs 
adroitly  such  assets  as  glamorous  eyes, 
throaty  voice,  expressive  hands.  Close- 
up  shots  help  her  portrayal,  for  then 
her  play  of  features  Is  accentuated.  She 
succeeds  admirably  in  indicating  the 
weariness,  loneUness  and  emotional 
lassitude  of  the  dancer  before  she  en- 
counters the  thieving  baron  in  her 
room,  at  night:  her  awakening  interest 
in  him,  her  surrender;  and  her  revital- 
ization  and  her  high  spirits  thereafter. 
When  that  next  night  she  swept 
through  the  hotel  lobby  in  radiant, 
glorified  exaltation,  she  was  Garbo  at 
her  best.  ,  . 

As  to  the  two  Barrymores,  both  de- 
serve medals;  John  because  for  once 
he  forgot  his  profile  and  his  tendency 
to  pose  and  to  cheat  a  little,  and  gave 
all  the  charm  and  polish  that  are  his 
when  he  chooses  to  reveal  them.  His 
baron  was  a  young  gentleman  caught 
in  a  maelstrom  of  ill  luck,  evil  com- 
panions, and  a  love  which  came  too 
late  to  save  him.  Lionel  is  the  better 
character  actor,  wears  the  protean  mask 
always,  submerges  personality  for  love 
of  creation.  "Grand  Hotel"  should 
make  them  more  proud  of  each  other. 
A  word  for  Lewis  Stone's  trying  role  of 
Dr.  Ottemschlag,  the  disfigui-ed  warrior- 
surgeon,  who  strides  almost  silently 
through  the  story,  a  gloomy  com- 
mentator; for  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  as 
the  ballet's  orchestra  conductor;  for 
Miss  Ottiano's  sprightly  companion  to 
Grusinskaia,  Suzanne,  or  Suzette,  as 
Hollywood  renames  her,  and  for  Mr. 
Hersholt's  head  porter,  Senf.  Prom  top 
to  bottom  of  the  list,  a  cast  for  all 
future  films  to  shoot  at!       W.  E.  G. 


gbwi  RaSr""HYW?s,  oi."w 

lemu  oellishments.     So  attrac- 

tive, lu  1.  i  i.  that  the  baron  promptly 
forgot  all  about  the  lonely  Oily,  drove 
off  Susie's  oddly  assorted  suitors,  and 
dictated  a  marriage  proposal  which  she 
accepted  Joyously.  ,  ,  . 

The  adapters  have  tried  to  Inject 
naughtiness  into  the  story,  but  It  is  a 
synthetic  and  not  always  subtle  spic- 
ing. Miss  Marsh,  sacrificing  such  good 
looks  as  she  may  possess  to  rig  herself 
up  in  dowdy  fashion,  maintains  a 
breathless  pace  throughout  her  per- 
formance; a  pace  which  Mr.  Williams 
as  the  baron  Is  not  always  able  to 
match.  Mr.  Butterworth.  as  Ludwig.  the 
baron's  confidential  secretary,  has  a  few 
amusing  lines  and  scenes,  Miss  Doran 
over  emphasizes  Olly's  archness,  and 
Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Manners  pla^f  the 
distanced  suitors  agreeably. 

The  companion  picture  is  The  Hean 
of  New  York,"  directed  by  Mervyn  Le-i 
;  Roy  from  a  stroy  by  Arthur  Caesar  and 
(  Houston  Branch,  and  employing  such 
farceurs  and  low  comedians  as  Joe  \ 
Smith  and  Charles  Dale  and  George  i 
Sidney.  The  story  has  been  taken  from 
the  stage  play,  "Mendel,  Inc.,"  wath 
scenes  and  characters  of  the  East  side 
of  New  York.  George  Sidney  has  the 
role  of  Mendel,  the  struggling  inventor 
of  a  dish-washing  machine,  and  com- 
edy and  sentimentality  run  side  by  side 
through  a  beautifully-filmed  nan-ative. 

W«  E.  Gr. 


FENWAY,  MODERN  AND  at.A\.yj^^ 
"Beauty  and  the  Boss" 

A  screen  comedv  adapted  by  .Toseph  Jack- 
son irom  "he  Slay  by  Pan!  F""  VnnU"  ■  di" 

Sr^^a^K"^^" '^^.'°'K'•^u.■■«h 

k"°l*'^   David  Manners 

ThP  roimt   ...Frederick  Kerr 

ChappcT.'.-  Eobert  Grei^ 

'  With  Helen  Ford  on  a  down-town 
stage  and  with  Marian  Marsh  on  the 
screens  of  three  motion  picture  houses, 
Susie  Sachs  is  very  much  in  evidence 
hereabouts.  On  the  stage  she  is  identi- 
fied>  with  "A  Church  Mouse  ;  on  tne 
screen,  with  "Beauty  and  the  Boss,  an 
ugly,  inappropriate  title  .  which  only 
Hollywood  could  have  devised.   Of  the 


former  presentation  we  have  yet  to 
hear-  of  the  latter  it  is  possible  to  speak 
freely.  Apparently  the  original  plot  has 
been  followed  with  a  maximum  of  n- 
demv  It  is  the  old,  old  Cindere  la 
story  of  the  ugly  duckling,  the  gaw;ky 
Blrl  who  was  so  poor  and  desperate  that 
ihe  likened  herself  to  a  little  church 
mouse,  always  so  hungry  that  she  found 
gastronomic  delight  in  pressing  her  lit- 
tle pug  nose  against  the  panes  o.  deli- 
catessen shops  and  in  fancy  eating  hei 
fill  of  all  the  appetizing  viands  witnm. 
She  was  an  hicredibly  expert  stenog- 
rapher, typist,  a  worthy  office  execu- 
tive for  any  busy  financier.  All  she 
needed  was  the  Job.  „  ^  „  , 

"Beauty  and  the  Boss"  tells  how 
by  a  ruse  she  invaded  the  sanctum  of 
Baron  Josef  von  Ullrich,  interested  him 
despite  her  outlandish  raiment,  and 
■succeeded  Oily  Frey,  who  was  so  dis- 
f  ractTngI?  pi-etty  that  the  baron  ^ad 
discharged  her  and  set  her  up  in  a 
fove  neft,  to  be  visited  when  he  needed 
recreation;  and  how  Susie,  on  a  bus - 
ness  trip  to  Paris,  became  amazingly 
attractive  by  benefit,  of  an  evenjiig 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  County  Fair" 

A  screen  nielodr.ama  adapted  by  Harvey 
Harris  Gates  Irom  the  story  by  Roy  Fitzroj.^ 
riirectld  by  Louis  Kinsr  and  presented  by 
Trem  Carr  Monoeram  Pictures  with  the  fol- 

CoToSIl  Amsworth   Hobart  Bosworth 

Alice  Ainsworth   ^'^'S.alnh  In"? 

"Diamond"  Barnett   ■■■■■  ■  ■  -R*  V^,.  Tr 

Jimmie  Dolan    •William  Collier.  Jr 

Curfew   I-?,  r.Arrt 

Gunner    George  Cheseborp»|h 

"Specs"  Matthews   ptt_o  Hot  man 

Hank  Bradley  ■  •  Arthitr  Mi l  et^t 

rr„,,(    Thomas  R.  tjuinn 

Fisher'   Edward  Quinn 

Rae  Samuels,  full  of  gusty  good  spir- 
its, still  proclaiming  that  she  is  stage- 
struck  and  proud  of  it,  heads  the  vaude- 
ville program  at  the  RKO  Keith-Boston 
Theatre  this  week.  Attired  in  a  yellow 
gown  of  brilliant  hue,  much  ruffled  at 
the  knees  and  with  an  amusing  little 
hat  tilted  over  one  eye,  she  sings  loud- 
ly and  cheerfully  about  a  variety  of  i 
subjects,  Including  lullabies  as  they 
were  and  as  they  are,  and  the  need  for  | 
single  girls  to  take  advantage  of  leap  j 
year,  and  leap  while  the  going  is  good. 
Assisting  her  is  an  attractive  little  girl  \ 
named  Dorothy  Whiting,  who  executes 
a  tap-dance,  learned  from  the  inimita- 
ble Bill  Robinson,  with  a  style  and  fin- 
ish of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 
Second  position  on  the  bill  is  taken  by 
Lester  Allen  and  Peggy  Hoover  with 
their  diverting  act,  "School  Days."  Six 
other  acts  complete  the  program. 

The  screen  feature  is  "The  County 
Fair,"  an  unabashed  melodrama  that  Ls 
entertaining  for  all  Its  antiquity.    If  it 
is    too    unsophisticated    for    the  big 
cities,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  do 
well  in  smaller  towns  where  audiences 
are  less  exacting.    All  the  familiar  in- 
gredients are  present  in  the  plot.  There 
is  the  Southern  colonel,  who  raises 
horses  but  refuses  to  gamble  on  them, 
his  pretty  daughter,  their  prize  horse. 
Little  Alice,  and  a  former  jockey,  who 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  and  re- 
solves that  Little  Alice  shall  have  her 
chance  to  win  the  big  handicap.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  the 
crooked  gamblers,  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  put  Little  Alice  out  of  the 
running  so  that  another  horse  may 
have  a  clear  field  to  win.   In  pursuance 
of  their  evil  designs,  they  try  doping 
the  horse,  attaching  it  for  an  unpaid 
feed  bill,  even  kidnapping  it.  so  that  it 
may  not  reach  the  field  in  time.  Three 
guesses:    does  Little  Alice  arrives  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  does  she  win  the 
race?    What,  you  guessed  right?  You 
must  have  seen  it  before  somewhere. 

The  whole  cast  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  make-beUeve  with  great  gusto, 
playing  their  parts  -n'ith  all  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  lot  of  children  playing 
fairy  story.    Hobart  Bosworth,  dlgni- 


j  ~«  w  the  Southern  ' 
fied  and  handsome^  the  ^  j^., , 
colonel  to  the  life  ^'^'^'J'ising  jockey' 
is  the  noble  and  enw^      »  ^^.^^ 

^ho  ris'^,,^l'=„r|hilling  is  the  pretty; 
may  win.  Mar  on  Shimn|  ^^^^^ 

heroine,  and  two  {^^e.  deep 

the  comic  ^  staggers  through  > 

Caliente. 


FINE  ARTS 

''Zwei  Menschen" 

A  German  screen  drama  adai>te<l  yijf 
phiroka-jer  and  Zirlett  /rom  the  novel  tw 
Richard  Vosii:  music  by  Karl  May;  direct«d 
Erich  Wa?chnecl<  and  presented  by  Rico-' 
ard  Voss  and  the  Cicero  Film  Company  with 
the  follow-insr  cast :  \\ 

Kochus   Gustav  FroeUehfl 

Judith  Charlotte  Snsa 

Count  Enna   Fritz  ."^It'  ■ 

Countess  Enna  Hermine 

Hini«e  Chaplain   Brnid 

Lucy   Lucy  En;;.  . 

The  C.irdinal  Friedrich  Kayssler 

A  thoroughly  sincere  and  beautiful 
film  is  "Zwei  Menschen,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre. 
Too  serious,  it  may  be,  to  have  the  iml- 
versal  appeal  that  it  deserves,  it  should 
nevertheless  attract  a  sizeable  nun 
of  persons  who  can  appreciate  the  e.x' 
lence  of  the  acting,  the  polgnanc;, 
the  story  and  the  sheer  beauty  of 
photography.   The  story  Is  slightly 
fashioned,  for  Its  basic  theme  is 
conflict  between  love  and  duty,  -with 
former  destined  to  lose.   Such  mat 
as  filial  duty,  the  sacredness  of  an  >> 
,and  the  nearly  forgotten  virtue  of 
sacrifice,  motivate  the  action.  If 
sounds  a  bit  too  solemn  and  he 
yet  such  is  not  the  effect  left  by 
production,  for  the  interest  of  the  spec- 
tator does  not  lag,  and  the  action — ex- 
plained by  occasional  sub-titles — is  un- 
usually eloquent,  making  unfamiliarity 
with  the  German  language  no  handicap. 

Rochus,  younger  son  of  the  Count 
and  Countess  Enna,  who  make  their 
home  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Is  informed, 
upon  reaching  his  20th  birthday,  that 
he  is  expected  to  follow  the  tradition 
for  cadets  of  the  Enna  family  and  en- 
ter the  church.  He  rebels  violently,  for 
he  is  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl.  Ju- 
dith, and  intends  to  marry  her  at  once. 


A  perilous  flood  that  nearly  costs  the 
two  young  people  their  lives,  leads  them 
to  become  betrothed  at  once.  The  Coun- 
tess Enna,  who  has  promised  at  the 
altar  that  If  Rochus  is  saved  he  shall 
become  a  priest,  does  penance  in  a  ut- 
ile mountain  chapel  and  dies  of  ex- 
posure. Driven  by  remorse,  Rochus  en- 
ters the  priesthood,  and  after  a  period 
In  Rome  is  sent  back  to  his  birthplace 
to  face  and  conquer  temptation,  for  he 
cannot  put  Judith  out  of  his  mind.  He 
encounters  her  when  he  officiates  at  , 
the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants,  and  ! 
both  are  forced  to  confess  that  they  still  i 
love  each  other.   It  is  left  for  Judith  to  I 
1  set  Rochus's  mind  at  peace,  and  she  | 
!  takes  the  only  possible  way  out,  a  tragic 
way  but  completely  final. 

If  any  one  were  to  seek  a  message  in  i 
"Zwei  Menschen"  it  would  be  that  no  , 
man  should  be  forced  into  a  vocation  i 
for  which  he  has  no  call.  An  ill-advised 
oath  costs  two  lives  and  ruins  two  more, 
all  that  a  happy,  healthy  boy  should  be 
made  miserable  for  life.  Gustav  Froe- 
lich  was  almost  too  good  for  his  part, 
since  Jie  made  the  tragedy  of  Rochus 
almost  unbearably  poignant.  This  young 
actor  has  frequently  contributed  some 
unsatisfactory  performances  in  past 
German  productions,  but  his  work  here 
Is  of  remarkably  fine  and  appealing 
'  quality.  Starting  as  a  carefree  youth, 
he  ends  as  a  man  yoimg  in  years,  whose 
struggles  have  aged  him  before  his  time. 
He  is  ably  assisted  by  Charlotte  Susa,  a 
handsome,  stately  girl,  admirably  suited 
to  play  the  unhappy  Judith,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  ability.  The  other  roles 
are  ably  handled,  and  the  backgrounds, 
whether  the  mountains  of  the  TjtoI  or 
the  stately  buildings  of  Rome,  are  un- 
usually well  photographed.     E.  L.  H. 

MONDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY 

The  sixth  and  final  concert  of  the 
Boston  S^'mphony  orchestra's  Monday 
evening  series,  took  place  last  evening 
before  a  large  and  responsive  audience, 
which  greeted  Dr.  Koussevitzky  with 
enthusiastic  ardor.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  performed:  Haydn,  Sym- 
phony in  G  major  (Surprise),  B.  and  H. 
No.  6;  Hill,  concertino  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, opus  36  (first  performance): 
Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5  in  E 
minor,  opus  64.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
pianist,  was  the  soloist. 

Mr.  Hill's  new  concertino  pleased  last 
night's  audience  mightily  and  earned, 
a  demonstration  both  for  its  composer,, 
who  was  present,  and  for  Mr.  Sanroma, 
who  played  it  with  characteristic  verve 
and  brUliance.  The  concertino  is  itt  • 
single  movement,  but  falls  clearly  into 
three  sections  corresponding  to  the  .three 
movements  of  the  traditional  concerto, 
of  which  it  is.  so  to  speak,  a  tabloid 
version.  Both  the  vigorous  figure  of  its|( 
miiin  theme  (which  reappears  in  vari- 
ous guises  throughout  the  concertino) 
and  its  peculiarly  bfittle  brilliance  sug- 
gest the  18th  century  Italian  harpsi- 
chord style.  The  harmonic  idiom,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  the  elaborately 
decorative  development  section,-  is  of  far 
more  recent  vintage.   Indeed,  exception 
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can  be  taken  to  the  conflict  between  th* 
early  classic  style  of  the  first  statement 
of  the  main  theme  by  the  orchestra  Ir 
unison,  the  recondite  elaboration  and 
Gallic  flavor  of  the  harmonies  which 
follow  and  the  florid,  almost  Lisztian 
exuberance  of  much  of  the  pianoforte 
part.   But  all  this  may  be  too  solemn  a 
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Nor  can  It  be  denied 
.  nsible  freedom  from 
a  conscu.u..  pu.gi.nn.  nnd  hence  from 
the  self-pitying  pathi>s  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth,  It  Is  fraught  wltU  deep 
Dr.  Kousse- 


LIP  FUNGUS 

I    By  PHILIP  HALE 
dr.  Masfrostafano  has  flled  a  $2000  action  ol 
pass  for  assault  and  battery  against  Mr. 
itano,  a  barber  In  Peacedale,  R.  I.  And  what  I  ^[Jtr^JcT  drcw  'from  It  all  that  It  had  to 
d  Reltano  done  to  him?    According  to  the  '  offer  of  beauty  and  expressive 
eclaration  he  had  wilfully  and  maliciously  cut 
iflf  both  ends  of  his  mustache  which  were  "cul- 
_;ivatcd  and  trained  in  shapely  curls  for  the 
ii,  idomuient  and  protection  of  his  face." 

This  mustache,  then,  was  not  of  the  walrus 
variety;  nor  was  it  of  the  soup-strainer  or  tooth 


itili5jj  species.   "It  had  groTO  continuously  and 

incllpped  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty-seven 
^ears."   The  declaration  does  not  state  the 
.ength  of  this  mustache.    Was  it  comparable 
:o  the  mustaches  of  the  Persians,  described  by 
1  traveller  of  four  centuries  ago  as  a  quarter  of 
»  yard  longer  than  their  beards?   Did  it  rival 
n  glory  the  one  sported  by  a  character  in  the 
Jay  attributed  to  Shakespeare-" Arden  of  Pever- 
lam":  "His  chin  was  barejRut  on  his  upper 
p,  a  mutchado  which  he  wound  about  his 
•\rs"?  The  mustache  of  Louis  CoiUon  of  Mont- 
con,  Prance,  measured  In  length  1  metre  50. 
lis  hairy  man.  who  died  in  1916,  prided  hlm- 
If  on  a  beard  3  m.  35  centimetres  long.  No 
le  would  .liken  Mr.  Mastroatafano  to  the  man 
1  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends": 
'And  he  twirled  his  mustache  with  so  charming 
an  air, 

Bis  mustaches  I  should  say,  because  he'd  a  pair." 

(It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mastrostafano 
ms  not  guilty  of  using  a  mustache  cup.  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  gives  1886  the  year  of  Its  ap- 
jearance,  and  names  New  Zealand  as  the  place. 
But  the  cup  wSa  known  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
he  sM  Sixties  if  not  before,  and  it  was  sometimes  in- 
to j  lii^cribed  "For  Father.") 

John  Bulwer  In  his  "Man  Transform'd,  or 
he  Artificiale  Changling"   (1650)   wrote  elo- 
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j  psychological  significance. 


WILBUR  THEATRE 

"The  Good  Fairy" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


"  'h  Kclilh  Day  ai  Mitjol:  I'-vlvcd 
?  at  ih«  Boatuii  Oiiria  Huiits  with 
>ir  caat: 

ii'    .lojcr'h 

  M»n. 

t)M  .M«ii   Trill 

Heiijumiii  Kidd    Harry 

C'.ipl.  Pmil  Fontaina  !■ 

Marcrot  Dnnvnlel    Chariot 

Gon,  BiiHbpaii    John  i. 

Pierre  Birjibpaii    wil'i 

'VS»"    l-oii'..    1.  . 

Ethel    Marif!  Willuim 

  Aia  <3»n«l<l 

All   Bfii   All   ,•  Kreilrri.'  Prraaon 

Clementine    Ze.lla  RiumII 

JJin'lar    W.ilipr  Muiiroe 

V''""   ;   Hiiirh  Cameron 

Sentinel   ,.   (Themer  Herman 

li""]-  Lay'"'''"*    Lone,  Jr. 

,     ^    .         .  Ser^l    DeboiisBac    Eateban  Corlei!  Jr. 

First  performance  in  Boston  of  "The  *Kp"8  Variet    Haro'd  Morton 


Good  Fairy,"  a  play  in  three  acts  and  J    Fulsome  praise  for  something  Inad- 

:fSpL'ton  Ort^^l93Y;•a^P^^^^^^  ^^^'^'^  f  1°  the 

ton,  N.      Nov.  7,  1931.  j  clplent  and  cheapening  in  those  who 

Presented  in  Boston  by  Gilbert  Miller. !  ,  '^^  complete  the  thought,— 

Stage  settings  by  Joseph  Urban.  StagedT  f "  Performance  becomes  truly  meri- 
■  -   =     J  B    ,  torlous,  even  amazingly  fine  consider- 

ing certain  handicaps,  none  should 
withhold  sincere  and  enthusiastic  eulo- 
glum.  As  one  individual  in  the  mld.st 
of  an  audience  which  filled  the  Bos- 
ton Opefa  House  save  a  few  scattered 
seats  last  evening;  as  a  reviewer  who 
has  sat  through  more  revues,  musical 
comedies  and  operettas  than  perhaps 
he  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  doff  a  weathered  hat 
to  that  courageous,  competent  and  tire 


by  Mr.  Miller 
Tile  cast  last  night: 

The  Head  Wa:ter  Paul  McGralh 

I  nderwaiter   .Salo  Doiida.v 

Konrad  Evel.vn  Rohrris 

 Helen  Ha.vos 

Dr.  Mot?.  Thomas  A.  Brairinn 

I)r.    Sporum  Walter  Ciiniioll.v 

KaroUne.   Ruth  Hammoiul 

Law  Clerk  Jack  lA-nd-i 


Free,  frothy  and  amusing  is  this  little 
comedy.  One  would  not  be  surprised  if 
it  had  been  invented  by  an  ingenious 

dramatist  for  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris  i  group  of  entertainers  who  for  the 
although  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  i  weeks  have  been  very  active 

of  tacking  on  the  epilogue.  Molna^  P*1H  *°  *  "h''''  e'^Perlment  namely 
gave  his  original  manT^cript  an  Vnding  :  «^  presenting  popular  and  worthy 
in  keeoinii  with  the  morkinc  inirit  Af  musical  pieces  at  a  maximum  fee  of 

tSe  comedy;"  an  Indi^  thaf  X 'also  ^^^^^^-t^V-^l  V'^'r^ '"^""^M 
quietly  dramatic.  As  was  said  from  the  ^^^sMd  or  Mr.  Max  Gordon  for  some- 
stage  last  night,  Mr.  Miller  anxious  to  ,  ^^tag  not  proportionate ly  superior  If, 
please  an  audience,  wished  a  happier  ^'^^  ^^V.'"  ^^^^  ^'^  ^"^'^^"^  ''"L  '  "i'f 
ending.  Molnar  foolishly  consented,  gent  .  rehearsal,  a  large  company  of 
and  re-introduclng  the  characters  10  Prmcipals  and  choruses  to  say  nothing 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  final  curtain.  °^        augmented  band  of  music  ans, 

can  encompass  as  smooth  and  satisfy- 


itlpte  luenOy  on  "The  honor  of  the  mustacho's  vln- 
licated  against  those  who  offer  this  Indignity 
late  It  tby  shaving  It)  and  despight  to  nature."  That 
nt!,aii  nan  "should  shave  or  pull  up  the  quick-set 
K  meant  he  should,  and  it 

MJilie  ^  Ill-favored  piece  of  husbandry  so 

aiijit  ;o  do:  prune  It  he  may  for  the  majesty  and  hon- 
!sty  of  Nature,  which  doth  not  only  shine  bright 
S'm  "       Organlcal  parts,  but  In  all  the  accidents 
vMtion  body."  And  so  the  ancient  Britons  shaved 

•advlKd  I'll  their  beard  save  that  growing  on  the  upper 
(oiiiisf,  Ip,  as  did  the  Persians,  Hungarians,  Turks 
irtfe  :they  turned  up  the  ends),  Arabians, 
lis  part,  thousand  valets  In  Italy  refused  In  1906 

Rotte  o  shave  their  upper  Hps.  In  1859  Hull  In  Eng- 
syowl  and  passed  a  resolution  permitting  policemen 
I  o  wear  a  beard  and  mustache  if  they  saw  fit; 
but  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  one 
ime  forbade  their  clerks  "to  wear  mustaches 
uring  business  hours."  An  ItaUan  orchestra 
n  London  threatened  to  leave  rather  than  sac- 
■iflce  their  mustaches.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
vorld  war  the  French  soldiers  at  the  front  were 
)rdered  to  shave  aU  except  mustaches.  Gen. 
Sierfils  in  answer  to  remonstrances  said  that 
IS  the  average  beard  of  a  trooper  weighed  sixty 
rrammes,  with  2,000,000  men  in  the  field  there 
vould  be  an  extra  weight  of  120  tons.  The 
Saulois  some  years  before  asked  100  men  why 
;hey  wore  mustaches:  sixty  answered  because 
vomen  did  not  like  clean-shaven  men;  seven- 
;een  replied  "to  please  themselves."  But  were 
lot  the  sixty  wrong  in  assuming  that  women 
iid  not  like  clean-shaven  men? 

There  was  a  prejudice  for^many  years  in 
^ew  England  against  mustaches.  A  young  man 
n  the  Forties,  exulting  in  this  proof  of  man- 
lood,  returning  to  his  home  in  Chelsea,  vt  was 
rreeted  by  his  father  with:  "Get  out  of  here 
id  70U  goat." 
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■ion  to  a  piece  -so  gay  in  mood  and 
admirably  concise  in  form.  The  well- 
v.  ritten  and  interesting  orchestral  score 
was  skilfully  played. 

Haydn's  Surprise  symphony,  of  which 
a  marvelously  neat  and  finished  per- 
formance opened  the  concert,  is  none 
the  less  delightful  for  being  heard  in  an 
age  which  Is  not  easily  surprised.  But 
then  its  famous  Paukenschlag,  the  loud 
drumbeat  which  once  startled  listeners 
to  the  naively  soothing  andante  (and 
which  even  yesterday  drew  a  ripple  of 
.aughter),  Is  not  its  sole  excuse  for  sur- 
'  r  al.  The  speed  and  clarity  with  which 

re  last  movement  was  played  last 
iiight  was  a  brilliant  tour  de  force-  yet 
a  tempo  slightly  less  extreme  might 
have  produced  more  graceful  and  spark- 
ling an  effect. 

Hearing  once  again  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth 
symphony,  in  a  performance  as  richly 
compelling  as  one  may  weU  hope  to 
hear^qne  could  hardly  fail  to  agree  with 


wrote  a  stupid  epilogue.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Molnar  of  the  sup- 
plementary scene  was  the  author  of  the 
three  acts  preceding. 

Lu,  an  ex-usher  in  a  moving  picture 
house,  poses  as  a  fashionable  wife  of 
high  degree,  when  she  meets  Konrad, 
a  rich  business  man.  She  will  not  yield 
at  once  to  his  desire,  though  she  likes 
to  make  every  one  happy,  and  poses  as 
a  good  fairy.  Konrad  finally  demands 
the  name  of  her  husband.  She  says  hs 
is  a  lawyer.  "What's  his  name?"  She 
chooses  a  husband  at  random  from  the 
telephone  book — Dr.  Sporum.  She  will 
give  herself  to  Konrad,  If  he  will  en- 
rich the  lawyer  by  handing  to  him  his 
law  business,  for  she  suspects  Sporum 
of  being  poor.  His  office  confirms  her 
suspicion.  Creditors  are  at  his  door; 
he  has  no  clients  worthy  his  attention. 

Lu  goes  to  him  and  tells  her  story. 
Shocked  at  first,  for  he  is  strong  for 
the  ethics  of  the  profession,  he  finally 
agrees.  He  will  accept  her  as  his  wife 
for  the  plot's  sake.  Konrad  calls,  gives 
him  a  princely  offer.  The  contract  is 
signed  at  9:30  P.  M.  Lu  is  to  visit  her 
lover  at  10.  Karoline,  the  lawyer's  sec- 
retary, delighted,  furnishes  extrava- 
gantly the  office. 

But  Lu  does  not  keep  her  engage- 
ment. She  favors  another,  the  head 
waiter  at  a  hotel,  who  loved  her  when 
she  was  an  usher.  Konrad  finds  that 
he  has  been  deceived.  He  suspects 
Sporum  of  using  "his  wife"  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Lu  is  sorry,  but  as  her 
aim  in  life  is  to  make  people  happy,  she 
does  not  reproach  herself  for  disap- 
pointing both  Sporum  and  Konrad.  Had 
she  not  given  happiness  to  the  head 
waiter? 

Among  the  articles  ordered  by  the 
faithful  Karoline  is  a  pencil-sharpener, 
a  thing  that  Sporum  had  wished  to  own 
from  his  boyhood.  The  play  ends  with 
Sporum  sharpening  a  pencil  before  it 
is  taken  from  him.  The  stage  grows 
darker  and  darker;  the  light  fades  from 
the  lawyer's  head  with  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  A  pathetic  touch  but  not  in- 
congruous with  the  lawyer's  childish 
joy  at  having  realized  at  last  his  dream. 

No  synopsis  of  the  comedy  will  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  crisp,  at  times  start- 
ling dialogue;  or  of  the  prevailing  cyni- 
cism of  its  spirit.  The  first  scene  in 
the  lawyer's  office  is  masterly  contrived: 
the  change  in  Sporum's  attitude  to- 
wards Lu  and  her  proposition.  This  is 
not  the  only  feature  of  the  comedy.  The 
third  act  also  sparkles. 

The  performance  was  brisk.  Miss 
Hayes  spoke  lines  of  uncommon  frank- 
ness with  the  disarming  innocence  of  a 
child.  Mr.  Connolly's  Sporum  was  a 
carefully  finished  study  of  character, 
most  amu.sing,  yet  true  to  nature,  never 
farcical.  Mr.  Roberts  was  passionate  in 
his  advances,  but  often  unintelligible  in 
speech.  The  others  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  joy  of  the  audience. 


ing  performance  as  "The  Desert  Song" 
received  last  evening,  that  self-same 
company  deserves  applause  and  appre- 
ciation and  encouragement  in  measure 
overflowing. 

This  was  not  a  premiere  of  a  noted 
operetta.  It  was  a  revival,  planned, 
plotted  and  executed  by  able  executives, 
of  a  work  notable  for  romantic  tale, 
lV>r  stirring  melodies  beautifully  orches- 
trated, for  comic  interludes  of  whole- 
some quality.  It  is  an  operetta  exacting 
of  picturesque  settings  and  costumes,  of 
resonant  and  true-pitched  voices,  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  to  act  as 
well  as  sing.  It  is,  for  those  to  whom 
i"The  Desert  Song"  is  a  stranger,  the 
jdramatic  narrative  of  love  on  Moroccan 
Isands,  of  a  mysterious  "Red  Shadow" 
jwho  leads  the  rebellious  Riffs  on  daring 
forays  and  who  actually  is  son  of  the 
French  commandant  of  an  army  sta- 
tion, of  his  love  for  that  commandant's 
restless  daughter.  A  slight  story,  richly 


Church  Mouse,"  In  which  MUs  l: 
Ford  made  a  welcome  return  to 
ton  last  evening  at  the  Holli.i  Hi 
Theatre,  is  anything  very  remarknblc 
or  original.  There  la  no  evidence  of  a 
.startling  contribution  to  the  art  of  the 
theatre,  for  the  Cinderella  legend,  that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  plot,  is  not  han- 
dled with  any  particular  adroltip 
None  the  less,  it  Is  almost  as  amii.'  ;  .t; 
as  it  Is  artless,  the  second  act  b^;iiK 
;the  be.it  of  the  three  for  humorous  ctm- 
Uent.  Ladislaus  podor,  the  HungaMan 
jdramati.st.  who.se  plays  are  of  the  ox- 
,  tremely  light  and  frothy  variety,  .<icem» 
to  take  little  interest  in  creating  novel 
characters  or  situations,  but  he  handles 
I  his  shm  material  with  an  off-hand  airi- 
ness that  rather  disarms  criticism.  Fur- 
thermore, this  airiness  ha-s  proved  pro- 
fitable to  no  small  extent,  for  "A 
Church  Mou.se"  ran  for  many  month.s 
in  New  jrork  this  sea.son  and  has  al- 
ready appeared.  In  somewhat  altered 
form.  In  the  medium  of  the  talking 

The  church  mouse  of  the  title  is  Susie 
Sachs,  a  desperately  determined  mite  of 
a  secretary,  poor  and  plain,  but  ef- 
ficient to  the  last  degree,  who  invades 
the  office  of  the  su.sceptible  Baron 
Thomas  von  Ullrich  and  succeeds  in 
getting  herself  hired  as  his  secretary. 
I^il?f      ?'?  *  of  dismissing  ■ 

pretty  girls,  with  six  months  salary  , 
land  the  hint  that  he  would  enjoy  their 
company  outside  of  business  hours  ! 
Susie,  however,  was  too  efficient  and  I 
unprepossessing  to  belong  In  this  class  ' 
and  soon  she  was  running  not  only 
n»!c^^i?"  ^^"I^  and  his  biisl- 


SuSe  m,^v"?K"  '"P  '°  P^'l*  teaches 
onv%v^^  ''""^^'  encounters 
f  fL^^^'  w*"  «^-^e"etary.  and  hears 
frfifPP^"''  discourse  on  the  way  to  at- 
tract a  man.  She  buys  herself  a  new 
evening  gown,  blossoming  forth  like  the 
proverbial  butterfly  out  of  a  chrysalb 
and  attempts  Olly's  technique  "'^^*^"^' 
For  one  wonderful  evening  she  ha.-: 
excitement,  romance,  champaene  an^ 
love-making,  and  next  morning  f^ds 

salary  ^.'11^'"'-^''''  ''''  ^^^^^^ 
salary.    There  is  more,  chiefly  to  do 

with  a  letter  dictated  to  her  by  the 

I?,hT  K^"?:"*""^  "^^o"'  the  meaning  of 
which  she  grasps  only  at  the  final  lur- 

On  Helen  Ford  fell  the  chief  burden 
?iJ^t  ^n'ne^  amusement,  and  al- 
vnn^^i'f^^i^  ^'"'■^  t^»"  a  little  ner- 
vous at  times,  she  coaxed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  humor,  even  occasional 
bits  of  pathos,  from  a  conventtal  part 
She  rang  the  changes  neatly,  from  the 
dowdy,  frightened  mite  of  the  first 
scene  through  the  super-efBcient  busi- 
ness woman  and  the  pretty  butterfly  of 
the  second  and  third.   She  built  up  h'^r 


decorated  with  musical  gems  in  which  Iscant  roll  well  and  made  it  seem  far 
solos,  duos  and  chorals  follow  one  an-  more  entertaining  than  the  author's 
other  rapidly.  There  are  tap  dances,  (material  would  appear  to  warrant, 
ballets,  specialty  steps;  and  the  marvel  tJohn  B.  Litel  played  the  baron  reason- 
of  it  all  Is  that  everything  is  done  so  gbli;  weUg  t^ougl}  bs  Of  Oertftln 

precisely,  so  expertly.  Add  to  technical  f—-  ^         "   '  "~ 

excellence  such  ornamental  accessories 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"The  Desert  Song" 

"The  Desert  Sonf."  musical  romance  In 
,^!°-  0°"^^         '^""^^  by  Frank  Mandel 
and  otto  Harbaeh.  music  by  Sifmund  Rom- 
Jl''''.  performed  in  Boeton  at  the  Shii- 
'??'"'..,TheatTe  .Nov.   S    ]92S.  under  the  title 
?/     Lad.v  Fair."  with  Mildred  Pariaette  as 
.IMarsrot    Bonva.'et    and    Robert    Halliday  as 
/Pierre  Birabeau;  In   New   York  at  the  Ca- 
'.  aino  Theatre  Dee.   1.  19-6.  ae  "The  Des"?t 
/Son?."  with  Vivienne  Se?al  as  Marmot-  in 
/London  al  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Api^il  7" 


as  massive,  appropriate  and  Illusive  set- 
tings and  costumes  as  rich  and  taste- 
ful as  may  be  found  in  a  costly  revue, 
and  you  have  a  total  of  entertainment 
in  the  theatre  which  sets  a  high  mark 
at  a  ridiculously  low  cost  to  those  who 
sit  out  front. 

I    All  of  the  deserving  phases  cannot  be 
enumerated  here.   This  is  certain:  that 
seldom  if  ever  has  the  concerted  num- 
ber, "Eastern  and  'Western  Love,"  which 
includes  the  tender  "One  Alone,"  been 
sung  more  gloriously  than  last  evening 
by  the  Messrs.  O'Neal,  Persson  and  'Wil- 
kins;  that  the  title  song,  with  its  swing- 
ing refrain,   took  on   fresh  coloring 
through  Mr.  O'Neal  and  Miss  Lansing; 
that   Miss   Brown    was  exceptionally 
graceful  in  the  Moroccan  bridal  dance; 
that  Mr.  Morton  and  Miss  Russell  gave 
an  exceedingly  comic  interpretation  of 
the  "Brazil"  number  with  its  accom- 
panying dance;  that  the  French  march- 
ing song  by  Miss  Lansing  and  a  score 
of  pretty  girls  was  splendid;  that  the 
specialty  dance  by  Cortez  and  Peggy 
was  the  epitome  of  artistry;  and  that 
Pierre  De  Reeder,  the  conductor,  guided 
band  and  singers  as  one  inspired.  These 
are  instances  chosen  hurriedly  out  of  a 
perfoi-mance  genuinely  agreeable  to  the  i 
final  curtain.    That  such  performance 
should  come  out  of  an  ideal  bravely 
pursued  by  local  sponsors  for  local  di- 
version is  one  of  the  cheering  aspects  of 
a  none   too   chipper   period   in  the 
theatres.  'w.  E.  G. 


distinction  that  on  the  stage  Is  associ- 
ated with  eligible  bankers.  Richard 
Whorf,  as  the  meek  secretary;  Jackson, 
who  kept  notes  on  his  enormous  cuffs 
and  signalized  a  festive  evening  by  re- 
versing his  tie,  made  a  good  deal  of  a 
small  part;  Howard  Bailey,  Gerald 
Oliver  Smith  an<l  Stephen  Appleby 
filled  their  nominal  assignments  in  a 
satisfactory  manner;  Ethel  Taylor, 
decoratlvely  gowned,  played  Susie's 
flirtatious  predecessor.  The  sizable  au- 
dience was  friendly  and  enthusiastic. 

E.  L.  H. 


HOLLIS  STREET 

"A  Church  Mouse" 


A  comed.v  in  three  acts  adapted  by  Fred- 
erick and  Fanny  Hutton  from  the  Hunirarian 
original  by  Paul  Frank  ami  Ladislaus  Fodor: 
presented  at  the  Playhouse,  London.  on 
April  IB.  19.^1,  in  an  adaptation  by  Benn 
W.  Levy,  with  Sir  Gerakl  Dii  Manrier  and 
Leonora  Bonda  in  the  leadms  roles:  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  America  at  the 
Playhouse,  New  York,  on  Oct.  12.  19.11.  with 
Ruth  Gordon  and  Bert  Lytell  featured:  pro- 
duced last  eveninfr  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  with  the  followinir  cast: 

Chappie  Stephen  Appleby 

Baron  Thomas  von  Ullrich ...  .John  B.  Litel 

Oily   Frey  Ethel  Taylor 

Count  von  Talheim  Gerald  Oliver  Smith 

Jackson  Richard  'Whorf 

Baron  Frank  von  Ullrich  Howard  Batley 

Susie  Sachs  Helen  Ford 

It  wniiiH  ho  fntilp  to  nretend  that  "A 


APOLLO  CLUB 

At  Jordan  hall,  last  night,  the  Apollo 
Club  gave  the  fourth  concert  ol  its  61st 
season.  Thompson  Stone  conducted,  and 
Ralph  Tailby,  baritone,  Francis  M.  An- 
drews, Jr.,  tenor,  and  Ernest  F.  Speth, 
tenor,  were  the  assisting  soloists.  The 
program,  composed  of  numbers  re- 
quested by  associate  members  and 
friends,  was  as  follows:  Osgood,  Sanc- 
tus;  Mendelssohn,  On  Wings  of  Song; 
Arr,  by  Harris,  Caleno  Custure  Me 
(solos  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Speth); 
Wagner,  Chorus  from  Parsifal;  Foote, 
Bedouin  Song;  Strauss,  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube;  Stotok,  Route  Marchin'; 
Speaks,  Morning;  baritone  solos — ^Dens- 
more,  Roadways;  Gulon,  Home  on  the 
Range;  Quilter,  Over  the  Mountains; 
Wolfe,  Gwine  to  Hebb'n  (Mr.  TaUbyi. 
Protheroe,  Shadow  March;  Burleigh, 
Ezeklal  saw  de  'Wheel;  Handel,  Let  their 
Celestial  Concerts  (from  Samson). 

A  large  audience  showed  its  keen 
pleasure  at  this  concert.  Though  this 
was  a  "request"  night  the  program  was 
far  from  being  as  completely  easy- 
going as  might  have  been  expected. 
Who,  for  instance,  could  have  fore- 
seen that  the  solemn  and  lengthy 
Gralsfeler  music  from  the  first  act  of 
'Parsifal  would  be  included.  Great  a-^ 
this  music  is,  the  idea  was  less  happy 
than  was  that  of  giving  the  finale  cf , 
fthe  Meistersinger  at  a  recent  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  concert.  Deprived 
of  Wagner's  orchestra,  imassisted  by 


U4 


the  solemn  srrRnflPUr  of  ine 
j'lr  ■   1  ■  thout  com"lctlon  and 

'A  "icy,  the  music  lost 

m..>  .1  i"d  beauty. 

But  m  nuisio  belter  adapted  to  the 
occasion  and  to  the  far  from  negligible 
powers  of  the  singlrs.  the  chorus  did 
'  f\    llent  work,  singing  with  fine  tone 
!        spirit.    In  O&ROod's  pleasant  but 
e  Sanctus.  In  the  beautiful  folk 
"Caleno  Civsture  Me,"  In  George 
r    dw-lck  Stock's  "Route  Marchln' "  (a 
:      ly  effective  setting  of  a  fKiem  by 
K    .ing\  and  even  in  a  Negro  spiritual, 
K.oklel  Saw  de  Wheel."  the  Apollo 
Club  kept  up  lt5  reputation  for  sing- 
ing that  Is  Ijoth  sensitive  and  zestful, 
.■"'.'.i  alertly  responsive  to  its  conductor's 
ands.    The  vigor  and  brilliance  of 
vrformance  of  the  fine  chorus.  "Ijct 
;l;oir  celestial  concerts  aimmle,"  from 
Handel's  opera  "Samson,"  deserved  very 
high  praise.    The  chorus  was  rewarded 
by  frequent  and  prolonged  a  ^  ilause, 
and  repeated  portions  of  several  of  its 
songs. 

Mr.  Tallby's  musical  and  intelligent 
singing  of  a  group  of  songs,  and  his 
accomplished  use  of  a  pleasing  voice, 
evoked  cordla^pplause  which  resulted 
in  some  encores.  The  Incidental  solos 
of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Speth  in  the 
song  "Caleno  Custuro  Me"  »lfio  deserve 
•ppwd&tlvQ  mentioQ.  S.  S. 

REPERTORY 
Character  and  Carlcatnrea 

Presented  by  the  Ellis  Memorial,  Miss 
Helen  Howe  entertained  in  her  original 
monologue  recital,  "Character  and  Carl 
catures,"  last  night  at  the  Repertory 
Theatre. 

The  evident  success  of  Miss  Howe's 
characterizations,  both  as  to  their  crea- 
tion by  her  Imagination  and  stage  por- 
trayal by  her  originality,  would  seem  to 
be  due  in  part  to  a  deeper  insight  into 
personahtles  than  generally  accom- 
panies ordinary  observation.  Her  art 
obviously  Includes  much  more  than  im- 
itation. These  presentations  are  not 
mere  S3mtheses  of  familiar  traits  em- 
bodied in  universal  characters  or  types; 
though  some  indeed,  those  In  lighter 
vein,  are  little  more  than  impersona- 
tions of  caricatures  designed  for  gay 
entertainment  alone,  others  showed  a 
sympathetic  imderstanding  of  the  in- 
ward feelings  which  occasion  these  out- 
ward traits,  and  which  prompt  spon- 
taneous actions  and  speech. 

Along  these  lines,  perhaps  her  clever- 
est achievement  was  that  called  "Soap 
Bubbles:  An  American  Rhapsody,"  in 
which  were  manifested  the  attitudes,  the 
hopes  and  resignations  of  three  gener- 
ations, from  mother  to  daughter.  Miss 
Howe  succeeded  admirably  in  showing 
how  the^e  women,  perhaps  not  funda- 
mentally different  in  native  disposition, 
may  be  so  affected  by  environment  and 
history  as  to  render  any  trace  of  kin- 
ship unrecognizable.  Again,  in  her  short 
skit,  "Kid  Sister,"  Miss  Howe  produced 
the  effect  of  simple  pathos  only  by  sub- 
tle intimations  of  the  child's  keen  dis- 
appointment when  she  learned  of  the 
ulterior  motives  which  accounted  for 
the  roses  she  received  from  big  sister's  j 
beau.  Among  the  admittedly  playful 
Impersonations,  which  showed  a  pene- 
trating obser\'ant  power  and  a  well-ap- 
plied sense  of  humor,  were  "Skin  Deep,"  i 
"Introducing  Dr.  Daisy  Bell,"  and  "Lit-  [ 
tie  Theatre."  The  second  part  of  the 
program  Included  pieces  called  "French 
Leave,"  "Off  at  Back  Bay,"  "For  Bet- 
ter or  Worse"  and  "Merry  Madrigal." 

The  audience  was  very  large.  Miss 
Howe  was  warmly  applauded.  J.  H.  F. 


■111.1  in  :  uiency  toward  nio- 

'I'lu.s  .s.i;;  ,         .,  ,.,  especially  observ- 
aJ)le  In  the  three  movements  of  the 
quartet,  but  here  the  listener  felt  com- 
pensated in  some  measure  by  a  sense 
that  Its  tunefulness,   however  faciV, 
genuinely  represented  the  composer'.*; 
taste  and  feeling,    in  the  new  trio,  on  i 
the  other  hand,  although  the  same 
spirit  is  there,  it  is  less  spontaneous 
and  is  complicated  by  spasmodic  and  • 
shortlived  excursions  into  uncomfort- ! 
able  dissonances  and  clashing  tonall- 1 
ties,  soon  resolved  and  led  Iwick  into  the ! 
more  mellifluous  idiom  natural  to  the' 
composer.    It  is  true  that  the  piano- 
forte, with  its  percussive  character,  in- 
troduces a  more  vigorous  note  into  this  i 
trio  than  was  found  in  the  earlier  quar- 
tet.   But  this  advantage  is  offset  by  a 
taste  less  sure  and  an  invention  more 
labored.     Many    people,  undoubtedly, 
will  prefer  the  Converse  who  wrote , 
that  lively  piece  "Flivver  Ten  Mihon." 

The  concert  was  attended  by  a  very 
large  and  interested  audience.  Abun- 
dant applause  rewarded  both  Mr.  Con-  i 
verse,  who  was  present,  and  the  per 
formers.  s.  S. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

The  last  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra's  51st  season  will  take 
place  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening.  The  program  comprises 
Beethoven's  eighth  s.vmphony  and  the 

•  first  symphony  by  Johannes  Brahms. 

'  This  will  be  the  sixth  performance  of 

i  Brahms'  symphony  in  the  course  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky's  eighth  season,  now  clos- 

,  ing.  The  work  is  fairly  familiar  by  this 
time,  with  the  20  odd  preceding  per- 
formances. 

I    The  "Pops"  begin  next  Wednesday  at 
8:30  P.  M..  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
i  more  "genteel"  hour  than  8:15.  It  also 
]  gives  some  more  time  for  diimer,  though 
the  members  of  Boston's  "upper  class," 
,  we  are  informed,  do  not  like  to  dine 
I  before  8  or  8:30  o'clock.    Mr.  Fiedler 
has  made  a  few  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram announced  last  Sunday.    It  now 
reads:  Elgar,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"; 
Weber,  overture  to  "Der  FYeischuetz"; 
Haydn,  variations  on  the  Austrian  Na- 
tional Hymn,  from  a  string  quartet; 
Wagner,  excerpts  from  "Tlie  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg";  Haydn  Wood, 
"Virginia":  Walton,  "Facade";  Tchai- 
kovsky, "1812"  overture.  Also  pieces  b.y 
Schwartz,  Johann  Strauss  and  Kamzak's 
"Girls  of  Baden"  waltz. 


MALKIN  CHAMBER  CONCERT 
A  concert  of  chamber  music,  imder 
the  direction  of  Joseph  Malkhi,  'cell- 
;.st.  was  given  last  night  in  George  W. 
Brown  hall  of  the  New  England  Con-, 
.-ervatory  of  Music.  The  program  com- ; 
prised  two  works  by  F.  S.  Converse— a  i 
string  quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  18,  and! 
.^  new  trio  (still  in  manuscript)  fori 
pianoforte,  violin  and  cello.  To  com-' 
plete  the  program  there  were  the  lento( 
from  Dvorak's  quartet,  op.  96,  and  the^ 
Orlentale  from  Glazounov's  Novelettes,, 
op.  15.  The  performers  were  Anita 
Blalkin.  violin;  Renato  Pacini,  violin; 
fSwman  Goldschmidt,  viola;  Joseph 
3b,lkin,  cello,  and  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
{bnoforte. 

Yt/li.  Converse's  is  predominantly  a  ly- 
talent.  A  vein  of  more  or  less  se- 
tlve  melodiousness  flows  ever  at  or 
r  the  surface  of  his  work.   His  mel- 

IaOy  is  not  always  very  distinguished;! 
apt  Infrequently  it  irresistibly  conjures! 
Ip  vagiu;  memories  and  set  the  listener} 
Ifondering  where  he  heard  that  strain, 
™>fore,  whether  in  Brahms  or  Puccini 
even  La  Boheme  seemed  to  have 
Otrlbuted  a  motive  to  Mr.  Converses 
r).  This  somewhat  yielding  and  sin- 
lyricism  finds  its  way  into  move- 
nts so  ostensibly  diverse  as  molto 
vivace  and  an  adagio,  an  allegro  con 
fuoco  and  an  andante  molto  sostenuto. 


The  Bach  Cantata  Club,  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth,  conductor,  will  give  a  con- 
I  cert^  tomorrow  night  at  the  Foge  Art 

Museum,  Cambridge,  at  8:15  o'clock., 
Gabrieli,  Jubilate  Deo  and  Benedictus. 
Schuetz,  Psalm  98.  A.  Scarlatti,  two  j 
choruses  from  "Stabat  Mater"  for  fe- 
male voices  and  organ.  Palestrma, 
Stabat  Mater  for  two  choirs.  Carissimi, 
"Jeptha,"  an  oratorio  (Amy  Browne 
Townsend,  Nancy  Loring  and  James  H. 
Townsend,  solo  singers).  Tickets,  free, 
must  be  obtained  of  the  Fogg  Museum 
before  tomorrow. 


TROMBLEY-ZtJNG  RECITAL 

Naomi  Trombley,  violinist,  and  Iren^ 
Cameron  Zung,  pianist,  gave  a  sonatal 
recital  last  night  in  George  W.  Brown 
hall,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte by  the  English  composers  Johnj 
Ireland  and  Frederick  DeUus,  and  Cesai] 
Franck's  Justly  popular  sonata  In  A 
formed  the  program. 

The  spirited  and  authoritative  playing 
of  the  recitaUsts,  their  individual  quail, 
ties  and  excellent  ensemble,  did  full  Jus- 
tice to  the  works  performed  and  gavej 
keen  pleasure  to  a  moderately  large 
audience.  Miss  Trombley  drew  beauti- 
ful tone  from  her  instrument;  her  in- 
tonation was  refreshingly  pure  and  true 
in  music  that  abounded  in  difficult  in- 
tervals and  strange  modulations,  her 
phrasing  was  expressive  and  her  rhythm 
strong.  Mrs.  Zung,  despite  a  slightly 
excessive  vigor  which  sometimes  caused 
the  piano  to  dominate  the  proceedings 
too  heavily,  deserved  equally  high  praise 
for  her  techplcal  competence  and  her 
musicianly  imagination  and  intelligence. 

John  Ireland's  Sonata  No.  2  in  A 
minor  was  published  in  1917.  Its  com- 
poser is  one  of  the  best  known,  but  per- 
haps not  one  of  the  most  important,  of 
contemporary  English  composers — a  man 
whose  idiom  is  individual  and  recogniz- 
able but  not  deeply  significant  or  fmit- 
ful.  In  this  sonata,  however,  he  has 
written  music  that  is  clear  in  structure,  | 
nearly  always  interesting  and  often] 
beautiful.  Its  apparent  harmonic  ec-j 
centricities  are  wholly  reasonable.  A| 
rather  harsh  vigor  dominates  the  firstj 
movement,  relieved  by  a  charminglyr 
lyrical  interlude.  The  second  move- 
ment opens  in  melancholy,  which  soon 
evaporates  in  a  series  of  flowing,  care^ 
free  tunes.  In  the  third  a  declamatory, 
recitative  theme  alternates  with  a  spark-l 
ling  tune  in  the  vein  of  a  Gallic  folld 


VERBAL  FOOTPADS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scotl  in  an  "S.  P.  E.  Tract  { 
No.  24,"  gives  a  list,  eight  pages  long,  of  Ameri- 
can current  slang  with  definitions.  "Current"? 
It  is  with  slang  as  with  the  Ephemeras,  or  as 
Matilda  Pottingen  exclaims  in  "The  Rovers": 
"The  beef  of  tomorrow  will  succeed  to  the  mut- 
ton of  today,  as  the  mutton  of  today  succeeded 
to  the  veal  of  yesterday." 

"Dope,"  the  noun.  Prof.  Scott  says  it  means 
poison.  Has  he  not  heard  of  forbidden  or  pois- 
onous drugs?  The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  in 
1897  knew  "dope"  only  as  a  word  used  In  the 
United  States  for  "any  thick  liquid  or  semi- 
fluid used  as  an  article  of  food  or  as  a  lubri- 
cant; an  absorbent  material  used  to  hold  a  lu- 
bricant; the  absorbent  element  in  a  high  ex- 
plosive." "Slang  and  its  Analogues" — that  huge 
dictionary  compiled  by  Farmer  and  Henley — de- 
fines the  verb  "dope":  "To  drug  with  tobacco," 
but  Farmer  made  surprising  statements  In  his 
dictionary  of  American  slang. 

"Blurb"  Is  praised  by  the  learned  professor: 
an  "admirable  word,  indispensable."  Yes,  yes, 
for  it  is  often  descriptive  of  the  contents,  where- 
as "dust-jacket"  gives  no  encouragement  to  a 
hesitating  purchaser. 

Is  "caboodle"  slang  or  dialect?  Prof.  Scott 
should  have  consulted  the  amazing  Parmer,  who 
thinks  it  may  be  derived  from  "The  S{)anish 
cabildo,"  a  provincialism  for  the  corporation  ol 
a  town!  And  so  Eugene  Field,  answering  a 
correspondent  who  inquired  about  "corker"  as! 
in  the  phrase  "She's  a  corker,"  gravely  told  him 
it  came  from  the  Greek  word  "korka."  meaning] 
"the  adorable  one."  In  English  slang  "the  who! 
caboose"  is  equivalent  to  our  "whole  caboodle.'' 
A  London  reviewer  of  the  S.  P.  E.  Trac 
thinks  "boost"  and  "booster"  reflect  "aspects  o: 
contemporary  American  life  so  accurately  as  to 
obtain  a  documentary  value."  Come  across,  fall 
for,  get  away  with,  get  the  bulge  on,  put  across, 
put  over — "these  expressions  do  not  represent 
the  evolution  of  a  new  language  so  much  as  the 
degradation  of  an  old  one."  There  is  still  con- 
descension on  the  i)art  of  foreigners:  "America 
is  not  likely  to  develop  a  new  language  imtil  Its 
civilization  becomes  much  more  complicated  and 
more  refined  than  that  of .  Britain."  Perhaps 
you  are  "bloody"  right  as  your  countrymen  say, 
O  sapient  reviewer! 

Are  the  synonyms  for  money— "bones,  bucks, 
iron  men  certain  to  be  superseded  by  later  in- 
ventions"? How  about  "simoleons"?  Have  not 
earnest  students  consulted  Llddell  and  Scott's 
dictionary  hoping  to  find  the  word  with  refer 
ences  to  Plato,  Plutarch,  Xenophon;  surely  to, 
Aristophanes  and  Lucian.  The  spelling  of  "ma-| 
zooma"  is  disputed;  "insect  powder"  for  money 
is  now  rarely  heard.  "Hooch"  has  not  wholly 
succeeded  the  "antiquated"  moonshine,  which  j 
is  still  prepared  and  sold  under  the  good  old 
name  by  the  intrepid  men  of  the  Southern 
mountains.  Was  "zob,"  a  term  of  opprobrium,! 
ever  In  common  use  here?  Bonehead,  boob,  dub 
—yes.  In  the  seventies  at  Yale  would-be  Don; 
Juans  referred  to  pretty  girls  collectively  as  "the  ^ 
snab."  Was  this  t^rm  ever  In  general  use,  or 
only  with  young  gentlemen  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  a  collegiate  education?  An  attractive! 
girl  In  those  years  was  not  "a  skirt";  far  less  "a! 

dame."   ••      -      -v..-  ' 

song.  A  rich,  somewhat  heavily  chorded 
piano  part  competes  throughout  -with 
the  violin. 

The  talent  of  Frederick  DeUus,  an 
Englishman  of  German  race,  has  been 
somewhat  overestimated.   He  has  writ- 
ten some  charming  music,  but  a  great 
deal  that  wanders  rather  aimlessly^  as 
does  the  sonata  in  one  movement  per-  , 
formed  last  night.  Both  in  architecture  I 
and  in  material  the  work  seemed  defi-  | 
cient  in  interest,  though  It  offered  some  I 
pleasant  moments. 

Franck's  sonata,  whose  place  seems 
firmly  established  among  the  most  per- 
manent things  in  music,  though  perma- 
nency is  not  safely  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  example  of  the  most  livmg  and 
changing  of  the  arts,  was  beautifully  , 
performed.  There  was  an  abimdance  of 
well-deserved  applause  for  both  artists. 

S.  S. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  24th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  com- 
prised Beethoven's  eighth  symphony  and 
Johannes  Brahms'  first.    The  former 


has  now  been  played  29  times  to  t 
course  of  51  seasons;  the  latter  has  r 
had  30  performances  at  these  concer 
"So  much  has  been  said  and  well  sa; 
by  deep  thinkers  about  these  two  wor 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  1932 
inquire  curiously  about  their  structi; 
or  emotional  quality. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  was  greeted  warm! 
when  he  came  on  the  platform,  and 
and  the  orchestra  were  applauded 
thusiastlcally  '  and  for  a  long 
after  the  magnificent  performance 
Brahms's  symphony.  By  those 
worship  Johannes  as  the  great  god 
music.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  Is  justly  rew 
cnced  as  his  prophet. 

With  the  repetition  of  the  concert 
night  the  51st  season  will  end, 
52d  season  will  begin  on  Oct.  7. 

In  the  coiurse  of  the  season  now  enj 
ing  Brahms  and  Ravel  were  each  rei. 
sented  five  times;  Beethoven,  Hay( 
Hoist,  Mozart,  Strauss,  Stravinsky  ai 
Wagner,  four  times  each;  Deb 
Tcherepnln  and  Toch,  three  times 
bastian  Bach,  I'Indy,  Liszt,  Sibelli 
twice  each. 

Forty-five    composers    were  re] 
sented:     Berezowsky,  Mabel  Danie; 
Frid,  Gershwin,  Morris,  Sowerby,  'Vo| 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 

The  American  composers  were  O 
land,  Miss  Daniels,  Gershwin,  Grift 
CoefiBer,  Morris,  Sowerby,  Deems  Tayl( 
There  were  memorable  performano 
imong  them,  the  first  symphony 
first  piano  concerto  of  Brahms;  D 
ijjussy's  "Blessed  Damozel";  Liszl 
"Faust"  symphony;  Ravel's  suite  fro 
'Daphnis  and  Chloe";  Rlmsky-Kors 
kov's  "Scheherazade";  tone-poems  1 
Strauss;  Stravinsky's  "Symphony  . 
Psalms";  Tchaikovsky's  fifth  symphon 
Among  the  orchestral  "novelties"  th 
Interested  or  gave  genuine  pleasure  we 
the  works  by  Frid,  Hoist's  "Hamme 
smith,"  Morris's  piano  concerto,  Tocl 
"Little  Theatre  Suite"  and  "Bun 
Suite,"  Hindemlth's  "Konzertmuslk. ' 

Among  the  disappointments,  and 
some  cases  provoking  the  question  wl 
they  were  thought  worthy  of  perforn 
ance  were  the  works  by  Copland,  Duke 
sky,  Gershwin,  Pick-Mangiagalli;  Ri 
vel's  piano  concerto  and  Stravinsky 
violin  concerto,  Sowerby's  "Prairie 
Vogel's  Two  Etudes,  Debussy's  Bhai 
sody  for  English  horn. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mus 
by  the  two  Bachs,  Beethoven,  Corel 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  was  admlrab: 
performed,  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky  dellgh 
in  the  old  masters,  as  he  is  oper 
minded  and  if  anything  too  generoi 
towards  the  contemiXDraneoua,  exper 
menting  younger  school. 

MIRIAM  WINSLOW  DANCE  RECITA 

A  dance    recital  given    by  Miria 
Wlnslow  and  her  pupils,  with  the  assis  j 
ance  of  Elizabeth  Waters  and  Margar^ 
Littell  gave  pleasiu^e  to  a  large  aud 
ence  in  th£  Repertory  Theatre  la| 
night.  Some  40  solo  and  group  dar  r 
were  performed  in  as  great  a  variet;, 
charming  costumes,  to  the  accompa: 
ment  of  music  provided  by  Evelyn  Bo 
ovsky,  musical  director  and  pianist,  .■ 
bert  Hewitt,  violin,    Attilio  Di  Sci; 
'cello,  and  Maurice  Tushin,  drum. 

Rather  refreshingly,  there  had  e 
dently  been  no  attempt  to  force  u; 
the  children  the  newer  technique  ' 
spirit  of  the  dance  exemplified  by  rec 
German  dancers.  No  translation  of  s< 
states  into  plastic  motion,  no  prim: 
cult  dances;  such  matters,  whether 
ceptable  or  not  from  mature  and 
complished  practitioners,  are  indub 
bly  not  to  be  toyed  with  by  babes  a 
sucklings.  Neither  was  the  classic  Ir 
let  represented,  except  once  or  twice  : 
pressionistlcally.     Instead  there 
abimdant  evidence  of  the  desire  to 
courage  rather  freely  the  natural  jo> 
rhythmic  and  graceful  motion  anc 
relate  it  to  a  simple  idea  or  emotion 
be  suggested,  a  character  to  be  miir. 
an  ancient  or  exotic  dance  (gener. 
eastern)  to  be  re-created.  Several  pir 
had  created  their  own  dances. 

Miss  Winslow  herself    was  sevt 
times  visible  as  an  accomplished  . 
interesting  dancer,  particularly  in 
dance  entitled  "Modern,"  whose  a:t 
nations  of  tensely  vigorous,  wide-swr- 
ing  motion  and  slightly  decadent  gi 
suggested,  for  the  nonece,  the  Wigr 
technique.  In  another — "Egjistian  Mi: 
my" — she  very  cleverly  synthesized  - 
a  dance  the  two-dimensional,  angi. 
postures  made  familiar  by  the  frescci- 
and  drawings  on  the  walls  of  Egyptlni 
tombs;   her  costume  was  that  of  m 
EgjTJtian  priestess,  however,  rather  t!i 
the  expected  coccoon-like  wrapping.' 
a  mummy.  Later  she  was  seen      a  ' 
toreador,  stunningly  attired 
and  scarlet,  to  flaunt  a  scarlet 
fore  an  imaginary  bull;  herr 
another  dance  added  as  an  er 


ad  witi^ 
thm  t 

.  With  .'.ll.v.  vV..Tl> 

ola<;  proved  herself  a  vlgorou 
1  dancer — she  pjerformed  a  h  i 
lussian  dance,  lo  the"  obvloiis  u>  - 
Df  the  audience.  Several  graceful 
by  Miss  Llttell  were  also  greatly] 

unrehearsed,    added    to  the 
of  the  artless  dancing  of  the 
,  pupils.  In  "Goblins,"  one  mem- 
'  a  very  juvenile  group  so  enjoyed 
otesque  antics  of  his  leader  that 
ortled  aloud.  So  many  were  the 
-most  of  them    pleasing  and 
excellent— by  pupils  of  all  agos 
'ley  cannot  be  individually  men- 
1  here.  An  ensemble  dance  (to  mu- 
Rnchmaninoflf),  silhouetted 
luminous    background  and 
In  an  unusually  pleasing  group 
was  one  of  the  most  Interesting, 
was  much  applause  for  all  con- 
and  a  floral  tribute  for  Miss 
Dw.  _  S.  S. 

LOEWS  STATE 
Lynton"  j 

n  dram*  adaoteil  bv  VTcnd.-x  Tiich- 
the  novel  b.v  Marie  Belloc  Lown- 
Ofrup  and  oonlinuit.v  b.v  John  jMn;- 
'Cted   b.v  Clarpnce  Brown   and  vrf- 
ly   Melro-Goldwyn-Ma.ver     with  the 
ir  cast: 

ton    Joan  Crawtord 

row    Robert  Mo»itgomer.v 

naul    Nils  Asiher 

..•>...;   Lewis  Stone 

ton    Ma)-  Rohson 

  Louise  ClOfser  Hale 

'row    Emma  Dtmn 

  Walter  Walker 

  William  Pawie.v 

g  the  origin  of  "Letty  Lynton" 
est  as  fascinating  a  pastime  as 
witnessing  of  its  screen  perform- 
It  seems  that  many  years  ago 
iWne    Smith,    a    Glasgow  belle, 
,ed  her  Latin-blooded  lover  that 
Ight  marry  a  suitor  much  richer 
ilder;  and  that  subsequently  she 
"  a  jury  into  delivery  of  a  verdict 
ittal.    Prom  these  sordid  cir- 
nces  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes  and 
rd  Sheldon    constructed    a  play 
led  "Dishonored  Lady,"  which  so  at- 
'ted  Katharine  Cornell  that  she  as- 
ned  the  role  of  Madeleine  Gary.  In 
^jplay  the  lover  became  an  Argen- 
cabaret  singer  instead  of  a  clerk; 
Madelenie  employed  strychnine  In- 

of  arsenic  as  lethal  weapon, 
iw  in  the  screen  play  the  lover  is 
a  South  American,  apparently  well- 
and  again  the  heroine,  if  such 
be,  applies  the  deadly  poison;  but 
!  rest  of  the  narrative  has  taken  such 
ei-gcnt  courses  that  one  may  well 
dlt  it  as  a  distinct  story  by  the  author 
by  the  studio,  despite  the  sim- 
;y  of  certain  essential  episodes  and 
At  any  rate,  Letty  Lynton  is 
?f^#»re  fortunate  in  that  her  ordeal  ends 
the  privacy  of  the  office  of  a  com- 
lisant  district  attorney,  who  accepts 
!  handsome  perjuries  of  Letty's  proud 
jr[iul)ther  and  her  loyal  fiance,  Jerry  Dar- 
V  of  Boston,  chiefly  because  he  is 
'•"^'Jxlous  to  get  at  his  breakfast,  and  sec- 
dly  because  he  admires  the  brazen 
Itude  of  Letty  s  two  defenders. 
More  and  more  Miss  Crawford  is  tak- 
;  on  the  hues  of  the  great  Garbo. 
may  be  significant    that  Clarence 
jiafown,  who  has  guided  Miss  Garbo  in 
eral  pictures,  was  in  charge  of  "Letty 
nton."    Possibly  he  has  retained  the 
irbo  complex.   For  in  countless  ways 
ss  Crawford  suggests  Miss  Garbo  in 
jiirjiical  intonation,  in  gesture,  in  assump- 
■n  of  that  inscrutability  which  is  part 
the  Garbo  stock-in-trade.    This  is 
t  in  detraction  of  her  individual  tri-  ' 
iph  in  a  role  demanding  tense  emo- 
nalism,    sentimental    surrender  or 
!-upt  transitions    to  lighter  moods. 
r.s  is  a  straightforward,  tersely  inter- 
red delineation  of  a  girl  who,  fath- 
ss  and  estranged  from  a  mother  who 
obomly  repels  her,  has  drunk  too 
ply  of  amours  and  who  must  become 
tacit  murderess  to  gain  freedom  and 
true  love. 

y.  Montgomery  plays  the  clean  and 
al  Boston  youth  with  characteristic 
htpess  of  touch,  and    Nils  Asther 
ows  decided  Improvement  in  diction 
the  abhorrent  role  of  the  blackmall- 
|g  South  American.    His  scene  with 
Crawford  which    culminates  in 
ic  death,  is  splendidly  done.  The 
^t  throughout  is  notable,  Mr.  Stone, 
Iss  Robson  and  Miss  Hale  each  con- 
tbuting  finished  characterizations.  The 
ttlngs  are  rich  and  attractive,  partic- 
arly  those  on  shipboard;    and  the 
lotography  is  quite  the  smartest  and 
ost  agreeable  we  have  observed  in 
me  time.  W.  E.  G. 


I  Seller  ■ 

uirteen  years  ago  the  sUeiii 
01  the  play  that  George  M.  Lonaa 
ad-ipled  from  Fiank  L.  Packard's  stopf. 
"The  Miracle  Man,"  made  screen  his- 
tory It  also  made  screen  careers  lot 
three  actors:  Thomas  Melghan,  Lon 
Chaney  and  Betty  Compson.    That  It 


..  ...••!..•..  1.-  I'lMi  . !.•"•  and  loses  o.-:.  ..  . 
'  .Ill  his  former  IKc.    His  pictures  arc   a  dhv  omt'.h.  .k„„ij 
.v^r>■^vhere  and  the  fame  of  his  "mill-  I  ?aCV '^^"omv 
■  >n-dollar  hands"  spreads  abroad.  Paced   which  Rh»»  u  roaii«     ,      ,  ^ 
a  last  with  the  necessity  Of  operating  ^aSle^%U^Vv^':?iK^l^^:?• 
11  his  own  father  for  a  brain  tumoj, 
lie  hesitates  and  is  afraid.    The  opera- 
tion falls  and  Felix  feels  that  his  life 
Is  in  ruin.'!,  that  he  Is  responsible  for  his 
futher'.s  death.    In  a  desperate  effort 
to  restore  his  confidence  and  bring  him 
back  to  happiness.  Jessica,  crippled  al 


Pablen  Sevitsky  celebrated  hU  flrat 

leading  the  orchestra  in  Elgar's  famous 
march  "Pomp  and  ClrcumstanceTthe 
first  piece  that  he  conducted  In  thU 
theatre  a  year  ago.  ^  £  ^"^ 


should  have  been  remade  as  a  talking  her  life  by  a  spinal  imperfection,  insists 

film  was  inevitable — it  was  too  famous  that  he  operate  upon  her,  and  this  time 

to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  dust  on  he  succeeds. 

the  library  shelves.  High   praise   Is   due   the  principal 

The  plot,  one  of  the  most            'ij  players,  especially  to  Ricardo  Cortez, 

all  motion  picture  history,  needs  om  Gregory  Ratofr  and  Anna  Appel.  Mr. 


brief  retelling  here.  A  band  of  crooks 
thinking  to  exploit  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers of  an  elderly  faith  healer,  are  by 


Cortez,  in  a  rol^  that  verged  perilously 


and  purity  of  soul  that  they  experience 
a  complete  change  of  heart  and  become 
reformed  characters.  The  scene  is  set 
In  a  peaceful  California  town  by  the 


MME.  DE  SANTI 

Mme.  De  Santl,  an  Italian  operatic 
.soprano,  gave  a  recital  last  night  In 


toward  mawkish  sentimentality,  plays  Jordan    Hall.     Before    a    small  but 


ers  of  an  elderly  laiin  nearer,  are  g^g..   technical  nroficiencv    such  .  .  ^.  i.  ^ 

i?«r,?^.^..^^.il'^.v«n"l&rnestLi\  ^^T"  "^ciSnS  ii"^       .  j.f  r!^. 


that  he  makes  the  character  of  Felix  following  program:    Verdi,  Ernanl  In- 
something  far  removed  from  the  usual  volami    (from    "Ernanl");  Pergolesl, 
,r,  o  r,P»^P,M,  I  iiiiiuiii^  Luwii  °^  ^'^^e  doctors.  In  appearance,  too,  Nina;  Scarlatti,  Le  Vlolette;  Palslello, 

Sa  where  the  sS  ^of  nature  and  ^e  suits  the  part  admirably.  Gregory  chi  TOol  la  zingarella;  Weber,  Leise 
the  rimnUcltv  oftoe  countt-y  people  P'^toff,  famous  hitherto  as  the  husband,  leisc,  fromme  Wel.se  (from  "Der  Prei- 
are  effectively  contrasted  with  the  cold-  "l^ugenie  Leontovitch,  is  so  remarkably,  schuetz") ;  Mendelssohn,  Liebesbot- 
blooded  calculating  dishonesty  of  the 'food  as  Pelixs  Ineffectual,  lovable,  schaft;  Strauss,  Allerseelen;  Wagner 
cltv  thieves    Perhaps  too  effectively,  if  ^atl^er  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  glsa's    Traum    (from  "Lohengrin"); 

thh  be  possible,  for  there  is  too  much  he  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  —>-■—-   

calculation  about  tiie  climaxes,  too  little  for  recognition  on  the  screen.  Noel 
dramati'-  force  too  little  spiritual  Madison  does  excellent  work  as  Pelixs 
honesty     To  say  that  "The  Miracle  ambitious  brother  Magnus,  and  Irene 


rMan""'is  too"  removed  in  subject"  from]  punne,_  in  a  disappointingly  small  role, 


•r,sr 

'in 


(practical  experience  is  merely  to  beg 
the  question.    It  is  still  a  profoundly 

moving  story,  moving  enough  to  over- 
come many  of  the  handicaps  forced 
upon  it  by  clouded  direction,  flat 
dialogue  and  poor  continuity. 

The  finest  moment  of  the  film  is  still 
untarnished  by  time.  When  the  little 
crippled  boy,  Bobbie  Holmes,  overcome 
with  wonder  at  the  apparent  healing 
of  the  Prog,  a  clever  contortionist 
Proggie,  flings  away  his  crutches  and 
rushes  into  the  arms  of  the  benign 
Patriarch,  it  is  a  touching  and  beauti- 
ful scene.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
cellent bits,  but  none  that  equals  this. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  why  the 
scenario  writer  was  so  afraid  of  any 
talk  about  religion;  even  the  Bible  Is 
misquoted  in  an  embarrassed  manner. 
"The  Miracle  Man"  is  a  story  of  the 
wonders  accomplished  by  faith,  but 
everyone  cormected  with  the  making  of 
the  film  seemed  afraid  to  mention  the 
fact. 

Much  of  the  acting  is  of  a  high 
quality.  As  Lon  Chaney  stood  out  in 
the  first  "Miracle  Man,"  so  John  Wray 
wins  the  honors  here.  The  realism  of 
his  acting  as  the  Prog,  the  agonizing 
disjointing  of  his  body — more  painful 
to  look,  at  than  the  accumulated  horrors 
of  all  the  recent  gruesome  pictures — 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the  man's 
inner  nature,  are  all  fused  together  to 
form  a  most  complete  and  memorable 
characterization.  Almost  equally  gotjd 
is  Ned  Sparks,  so  unusually  fine  in  a 
small  role  that  he  almost  throws  the 
others  out  of  focus.  Sylvia  Sidney  is 
appealing  and  sincere,  though  lacking 
jthe  initial  hardness  of  character  to 
make  her  conversion  really  striking.  Mr. 
Morris  hammers  at  his  part  too  bluntly 
'to  win  sympathy  or  liking.  The  Patri- 
(arch,  played  by  Hobart  Bosworth,  is 
(more  a  symbol  than  a  man.  In  a  small 
jrole.  a  pretty  fair-haired  girl,  Plorine 
/McKinney,  makes  an  agreeable  impres- 
iSion.  E.  LH. 


does  what  she  can  for  romance  and  re- 
gerieration.  Apart  from  the  caricatures 
of  women  that  pass  for  rich  society 


patients,  Gregory  La  Cava,  the  dlrecfoi 
has  handled  the  production  with  dra 
matic  skill  and  fliie  pictorial  quality. 

E.  L.  H. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Man  Wanted" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  hy  Robert  Lor 
from  an  anonymons  story  entitled  "A  Dap 
serous  Brunette":  directed  by  Willieli 
Dieterle  and  presented  b.v  Warner  Brothel 
with  the  fo-Ilowinff  cast: 

I.oi.s  Ames   .  .Kay  Franc 

Tom  Sheridan  David  Manne( 

Andy  Doyle  .\ndy  Devijj 

Devens  Guy  Kibb* 

Fred  Ames  Kenneth  Tliompsq 

Rulh  Holman  Una,  Merk, 

Miss  Winkler  Virginia  Sa 

Annie  LeMaire  Claire  Dod 

"Man  Wanted,"  current  screen  at 
traction  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatri 
serves  to  introduce  Kay  Francis  as 
star  in  her  own  right.    The  picture  Is 


Debussy,  Romance,  Fantochcs;  Char- 
penlier,  Depuls  le  jour  (from  "Louise") ; 
Hageman,  Do  ot  go,  my  Love;  La 
Forge,  I  Want  my  Hills;  Novell©,  The 
Little  Damozelle;  Resplghi,  Le  Nebbie, 
Cimara,  Fiocca  la  neve;  Puccini,  In 
Quelle  trine  morbide  (from  "Manon 
Lesfcaut") ;  Nuptile,  Neapolitan  Song. 

In  this  generous  and  curiously  as- 
sorted program  (one  which  testified  to. 
greater  enterprise  in  program-building 
than  is  usual  in  the  operatic  sister- 
hood), Mme.  De  Santl  revealed  as  her 
most  valuable  asset  a  set  of  high  notes 
of  extreme  brilliance  and  power.  Their 
emission  involved  much  obvious — even 
ostentatious  —  effort  and  convulsive 
movement  of  the  whole  body,  but  once 
reached  and  swelled  to  full  volume  there 
could  be  no  question  of  their  operatic 
effectiveness,  even  when  their  vibration 
was  such  that  their  exact  pitch  was  a 
matter  for  speculation.  Her  other  vo- 
cal merits  were  not  numerous.  In 
songs  requiring  ability,  such  as  the  air 
from  Verdi's  '.'Emani"  and  Scarlatti's 
"Le  Vlolette,"  her  voice  moved  cum- 
brously  and  struck  out  rather'  wildly 
at  distant  notes.  A  true  legato  was 
rare.  Mannerisms  abounded. 
Operatic  airs  and  non-operatic  songs 


PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
\"he  Miracle  Man" 

lA  screen  drama  adapted  by  Waldemar 
t  un?  Irom  a  play  developed  by  George  M. 
I  ban  from  the  story  by  Frank  L.  Packard. 
l»=euted  at  the  Astor  Theatre.  N.  Y..  on 
lut  21.  1914.  with  William  H.  Thompson, 
loree  Nash.  Gail  Kane  and  James  Marlowe 
I  the  leading  roles:  later  produced  as  a 
lent  picture  with  Thom;:B  Meiphan.  Betty 
Impson  and  Lon  Chaney  featured:  film 
••ected  by  Korman  McLeod  and  presented 
I  Paramount  with  the  foUowin?  cast; 

Ihn  Madison.....  Chester  Morris 

lien  Smith  Sylvia  Sidney 

Ibbie  >,...<..  Robert  Coosan 

Je  Frog'  y,,  John  Wray 

lie  Patriarch...;..  Hobart  Bosworth 

ry  Evans   Ned  A.  Sparks 

Vnton   '  'lyd  Hushes 

aret  Thornton  .  -Mila  Brtice 


RKO  KEITH'S 

"Symphony  of  Six  Million" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Bernard  Schu- 
bert and  J.Walter  Ruben  from  the  oririna! 
.'tory  by  Fannie  Hurst:  directed  by  Gresrory 
La.  Cava  and  presented  by  RKO  Radio  with 
the  following"  cast: 

Felix   Klauber  Ricardo  Cortez 

Jessica   Irene  Dunn 

Hanna   Anna  Appel 

Meyer   Klauber.  ,  Grcffory  Ratoff 

Birdie  Klauber  Lita  Chevret 

-Masnus  Klanber  Noel  Madison 

Miss  Spencer  Helen  Freeman 

The  success  of  "Symphony  of  Six 
Million,"  wluch  opened  yesterday  at  the 
RKO  Keith  Theatre,  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  public  appetite  for  , 
sentiment.  It  is  a  serious,  sometimes  | 
lachrymose,  picture,  but  much  of  it  is 
interesting,  sometimes  surprisingly  mov-  j 
ing,  despite  the  rather  obvious  bids  for 
tears.  Fanny  Hurst,  whose  "Humor-  I 
esque"  was  one  of  the  great  successes  of 
silent  films,  wrote  "Symphony  of  Six 
Million"  as  her  first  original  story  for 
the  talking  screen.  In  electing  to  de- 
velop her  drama  around  the  lives  of  a 
Jewish  family,  choosing  rather  to  em- 
phasize their  sympathetic  rather  than 
their  comic  qualities,  she  has  chosen 
well.  It  should  also  be  said  at  once  that 
she  was  unusually  fortunate  in  the  di- 
rector and  cast  appointed  to  vivify  her 
plot.  It  could  easily  have  been  com- 
monplace and  saccharine,  but  those 
working  before  the  camera  and  behind 
'It  have  made  certain  that  it  is  not. 
;  Felix  Klauber,  the  central  figure,  has 
ambitions  as  a  child  to  become  a  great 
surgeon.  Through  the  efforts  of  his 
family,  who  save  and  sacrifice  for  his 
benefit,  his  dream  comes  true.  Per- 
fectly contented  working  among  his 
people  in  the  ghetto,  running  a  free  ! 
clinic  and  helping  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart, Jessica,  in  her  work  with  blind 
children,  he  is,  nevertheless,  driven  by 
I  the  ambitions  of  his  family  to  make  his 
profession  lucrative  Instead  of  devoting 
liimself  tT)  the  desperately  poor  who 
I  cannot  pay.  He  moves  uptown,  develops 


hardly  of  sufficient  Importance  to  act  alike  were  sung  with  intense— often 
as  a  measuring  stick  for  her  capabilities^e'Jfggerated-dramatic  f"vor,  and  with 
„  ]the  earnest  intention  to  wrest  from 

I  but  she  has  really  proved  them  manyfi.,gi„  jasj  drop  of  meaning  and 
I  times  before.  Whether  Miss  Francis  iSemotion.  In  Paisiello's  "Chi  vuol  la 
strong  enough  with  the  public  to  war-zingarella"  she  even  displayed  a  cer- 
rant  her  present  dizzy  eminence.  It  Istam^  fg\,lJtZ^%  Zr^Lnt^l 
probably  too  early  to  say.  She  is  ang^  operatic  fashion.) 
actress  of  poise,  charm  and  considerably  In  refinement  of  style,  in  accuracy 
abUity.  Society  drama  and  drawing  of  rhythm  and  even  of  notes  in  rea- 
room  comedy  would  appear  at  present--?,^  S'icu^iusly'^de^ 
to  be  her  two  fields,  and  in  "Man  Want-  cient.  Curiously,  she  sang  most  care- 
ed"  she  has  opportunity  to  shine  in  both  fully' and  intelligently  in  certain  of. 
departments.  Her  clothes  and  her  back- her  foreign  songs  particularly  in  the 
„      .  T..     T.,       J      J     ,    air  from   "Der   Freischuetz     and  in 

grounds  are  fashionable  and  modernis- j^gjj^gigjoi^n.s  "Liebeshotschaft."  And 
^if ^  if  her  attempt  at  Debussy's  "Romance" 

The  plot  of  the  film  is  inconsequen-         rather  painful,  that  an  lUllan 
tial  but  sufficiently  well  handled  to  es-t  operatic  soprano  should  attempt  and  : 
cape  classification  as  just  another  tn\         ^.^tji  confidence  such  a  song  as  | 
angle  drania.    Lois  Ames,  a  serious  ..pantoches"  is  surely  so  unique  a  phe- 
mmded  and  attractive  magazine  pub-^  ^^at  this  review  may  well  end 

Usher    hires  as  her  secretary  a  per-  ^  ^ote  of  congratulation, 

sonable    youth,    Tom    Sherman,    who_  —  ~:7T 

comes  to  sell  her  a  rowing  machine.\  TirkT  ct"  nmsiPlTPT  I 

Tom  has  a  fluffy  brained  fiancee,  Ruth  |  JtlULiSl   i^urw^E-iv  j. 

1  Holman,  and  Lois  has  a  gay  philanderer  i  a  concert  in  honor  of  Gustav  Hol.'.t 
[Of  a  husband,  Fred,  who  prefers  polo  ^,,^5  given  by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
to  work.  It  is  not  hard  to  foresee  that  ^  ,  „  ,  th^con 
Lois  and  Tom  will  be  drawn  closer  to-  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  in  the  San- 
ders Theatre,  Cambridge,  last  Wednes- 
day night.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Hoist,  St.  Pauls 
Suite  for  string  orchestra.  Weelkes, 
on  the  Plains,  Fairy  Trains;  Brahms, 
Five  Love  Songs  (Radcliffe  Choral  so- 
ciety). Palestrina,  Adoremus  Te;  Moi- 
ley.  Fire,  fire,  my  heart;  Byrd,  I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless  (Harvard  Gl?e 
Club.) 

The  second  part  comprised  works  by 
Mr.  Hoist.  The  Shores  of  Harvard  (Mark 
[a.  De  Wolfe  Howe)— Melody  from  "Ju- 
piter," No.  4  ot  "The  Planets."  "A 
dirge  for  Two  Veterans"  (Walt  Whit- 
Iman).  Cornish  Love  Song,  "I  Love 
iLove.'  Hecuba's  Lament  from  The 
iTi-ojan  Women."  translated  by  Gilbert 
'Murray  from  Euripides  (Hecuba,  Nancy 
Lorlng).  Hampshire  Folk  Song,  "Swan- 
'sea  Town."  "Before  Sleep"  (words  by 
1  Helen  Waddell  from  Prudentius;  ded- 
icated bv  the  composer  to  Dr.  Davison 
and  the'Kirvard  Glee  Club).  Psalm  148. 
'(Parapha.se  by  Francis  Ralph  Gray): 
melody  from  "Geistliche  Kirchenge- 
saenge,"  1623. 


gether  by  their  mutual  interest  in  their 
work  and  in  one  another.  Tom  en- 
deavors to  make  up  his  mind  to  matri- 
mony with  Ruth,  while  Lois  tries  to 
bridge  the  gap  that  has  widened  be- 
tween herself  and  her  husband,  but 
both  efforts  are  equally  fruitless.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  but  it  Is  worked 
out  in  entertaining  fashion. 

Miss  Francis  plays  her  role  with  in- 
telligence and  straightforward  Intent- 
ness,  making  the  heroine  plausible  both 
as  business  woman  and  as  a  wife  who 
had  lost  contact  with  marriage  through 
her  honest  interest  in  her  work.  David 
Manners  is  likable  enough  and  at- 
tractive enough  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left 
in  a  thinly  written  part.  Una  Merkle 
and  Andy  Devlne  supply  some  innocu- 
ous comedy  and  Kenneth  Thompson  Is 
reasonably  good  as  the  wandering  hus- 
band. 

This  week's  stage  show  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  two 
screen  players,  Arthur  Lake  and  Anna 
May  Wong.  Mr.  Lake  bounces  around 
in  a  resolutely  boyish  maimer  and  is 
as  amusing  as  his  limited  opportuni- 
ties permit.  Miss  Wong,  celebrated  for 
her  aloof  and  tragic  screen  roles,  sings 
one  pleasing  song  on  her  Initial  ap- 
pearance and  then  devotes  the  rest  of 
her  time  to  a  curiously  inappropriate 
melange  of  popular  songs  and  aialogue. 
In  a  gracefully  spoken  curtain  speech, 
she  told  the  audience  that  she  had 
consented  to  play  in  vaudeville  only  on 
condition  that  she  be  allowed  to  make 
people  laugh.    None  the  less,  it  seems 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

J,  B  Morton  is  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Dally  Express,  and  the  writer 
Uiat  lournal  of  a  column  entitled  "By  the  Way."    A  volume  of  para- 
uphs  and  sketches,  verse  and  parodies,  arranged  in  diary  form,  is  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday.  Doran  &  Co,  Inc.    There  are  illustrations  by  Nicolas 
Bentley. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Morton  would  find  the  playhouse 
amusing,  especially  when  the  dramatists  took  themselves  seriously.  Here 
is  the  nrologue  to  "Nor'-Nor'-East  of  Bongaboo,"  a  "gesture"  in  three  acts, 
five  scenes,  and  a  prologue.  In  the  list  of  characters  one  finds  school- 
masters, nautch  girls,  society  hostesses,  -  Zulus,  noblemen,  army  officers, 
bishops,  alligators,  seamen,  gigolos,  snakes,  etc. 

Mr.  Morton  gives  as  many  stage  directions  as  Bernard  Shaw  or  Eugene 
O'Neill.  Here  is  the  setting  of  thp  prologue: 

"The  curtain  rises  on  the  barren  compound  of  a  derelict  bungalow  in 
the  heart  of  the  fever-stricken  Congo  jungle.   To  the  left  is  a  splintered 
flag-stafi  upon  which  a  tattered  union  jack  stiil  flutters  bravely  in  the 
breeze.   On  the  right  is  a  foetid  mango-swamp.   The  sun  is  setting  behind 
the  wamba-trees,  and  malarial  odors  are  enveloping  the  entire  scene  Uke  a 
thick  fog.   Three  worn-out  chaises-longues  are  standing  before  the  bunga- 
>v  and  several  bottles  are  scattered  around.   Hampden  is  lying  in  one  of 
e '  chaises-longues.    He  is  wearing  a  white  duck,  suit  and  a  pith  helmet. 
\i  the  curtain  rises  he  pours  himself  out  a  half-glass  of  neat  whiskey, 
calps  it  down  and  then  swallows  a  large  quantity  of  quinine  powder.  Enter 
Fau-Pau. 

Pau-Pau:  It  is  the  hour  of  sunset,  Sahib. 

Hampden   (dazed):   Sunset  ...  Ah!     (Stands  up  and  salutes.  Sits 

down.)  t      TT  1 

(Enter  Grainger  from  bungalow,  struggling  with  a  dress  tie.  He  is 

T^earing  ragged  evening  trousers  and  a  soiled  white  waistcoat,  but  no  shirt.) 
Grainger:  Come,  Hampden;  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Hampden;  Why  should  I  dtess? 

Grainger;  Because  you  must  never  let  the  East  get  you. 
Hampden  (rising) ;  You  are  right,  Grainger.  I  must  never  sink  as  low 

as  that.  . 

Grainger;  There's  just  time  for  one  more  Chota  peg  before  dmner. 

(He  pours  out  two  whiskeys) 
Hampden  (raising  glass) :  To  the  Old  School 
Grainger  (feelingly) :  The  Old  School. 

(As  they  drink  six  nautch  girls  dance  languorously  across  stage.  The 
fourth  from  the  right  is  wearing  an  Etonian  cricket  cap.) 

Hampden  (looking  hard  at  the  giri  and  rien  at  Grainger):  Grainger, 
where  did  that  giri  get  that  cap  .  .  .  The  Old  School  cap? 

(Grainger  hangs  his  head  but  does  not  answer.) 

Hampden  (insistently):  Grainger  .  .  .  answer  nue.  But  no!  You  need 
not.  I  can  read  the  answer  in  your  eyes,  (accusingly)  You  gave  it  to  her. 
Grainger  (brokenly) :  Alas,  would  that  I  could  deny  it. 
(He  sobs  bitterly  for  a  while  and  then  turns  on  his  friend  in  a  cold 

frenzy ) 

I  had  to  do  it,  damn  you.  I  had  to.  This  blasted  jungle  got  me 

Hampden:  Come.  Be  a  man.  Ill  teU  you  whaV-we'll  sing  the  Eton 
Boating  Song  .  .  .  together.  (They  sing-Hampden  lustily,  Grainger  qua- 
^•eringly— "We'll  all  pull  together,  our  bodies  between  our  knees,"  etc.) 

(Exeunt,  their  voices  dying  away  in  the  distance.  As  darkness  falls,  witch 
doctors  and  a  rhinoceros  or  two  wander  on  to  the  stage.  One  rhinoceros 
eats  the  union  jack,  which  has  been  left  on  the  chaise-longue,  and  at  once 
rolls  over  in  a  fit  and  expires.  Enter  Mudskow.) 

Mudskow  (looking  at  dead  rhinoceros  and  speaking  with  sinister  mean- 
ine)  •  There'll  be  trouble  about  this.  (Curtain.) 

This  prologue  might  serve  for  any  drama  of  the  Ea^t:  The  Englishmen 
dressing  for  dinner  in  the  jungle;  the  lure  of  the  native  woman;  a  disrepu- 
-ble  trader  this  time  the  Russian  Mudskow;  whiskey  and-qumine;  one 
Englishman  true  to  form;  the  other  demoralized  and  ashamed;  the  thought 
of  old  day?  at  a  Public  School,  Eton  or  Harrow  or  Winchester.  Even  Mr. 
Kipling  in  his  latest  volume.  "Limits  and  Renewals,"  makes  much  of  the  old 

school  tie."   

Mr  Morton  has  also  seen  the  players  from  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
"Michael  Mulcahy:  And  why  wouldn't  you,  and  I  walking  the  roads  of 
the  worid.  destroyed  entirely  with  the  drought.  I^t  you  be  giving  me  a  bit 
ard  a  sup,  lady  of  the  house,  for  I'm  thinking  it's  little  comfort  there  is 
?or  an  old  man  and  he  raising  the  keen  under  the  stars  five  nights  or  six. 

"^^^  Michael  inquires  after  Mrs.  Bolton's  husband.  ^ 

"Mrs  Bolton:  Is  it  yourself  that's  asking,  Michael  Mulcahy,  and  he  after 
dying  on  me  four  years  come  Samhain-may  the  saints  o  in  their 

■     golden  hats  give  him  comfort,  for  it's  a  good  man  he  was,  and  kmd  to  the 
poor."   

-     Mr.  Kipling  was  just  mcnttoied.  Here's  a  verse  from  a  poem  known 

only  to  Mr.  Morton: 

"Sock  'im  one  on  the  jaw.  sergeant, 

(Is  it  hither  the  home-wind  blows?) 
Sock  'im  one  on  the  ear.  sergeant. 

Belt  'im  'ard  on  the  nose, 
Keep  ye  the  law  of  the  Gentiles, 

Where  the  weakest  bows  the  knee,  * 
Hear  ye  the  Word  of  the  Prophet,  dear  lass. 
Fish!  Fiddle-de-dee!" 


Ther^are  excerpts 'from  novels,  as  from  "Passion  at  the  Byre"  by  Julia] 

Jaundice:  | 
"  'Life,'  she  said,  aud  paused. 

"He  tapped  a  cigarette  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  I 
*'  'Yes,'  he  said,  almost  gently.  ^ 
"'Life's  so  big,'  she  volunteered,  'so  large,  bo  spacious. 
"'I  know.'  he  said.    'It's  all  so  huge,  so  vast,  so  enormous.' 
"'Like  some  Great  Thing  that  .  .  .' 
"  'Yes '  " 

No  wonder  that  the  Harrowgate  Argus  and  Banner  said:  "Here  at  last| 
Is  the  novel  England  has  been  waiting  for.  The  future  of  English  literature 
Is  at  her  feet." 


There  are  "Society  items:  Lady  Cabstanleigh  has  Monday  mornings." 
Every  Monday  morning  should  see  us  determined  to  leave  the  worid  better 
than  it  was  on  Sunday  night,  and  each  Monday  night  should  see  something 
accomplished— nay,  something  done,  even.  In  the  beautiful  and  moving 
words  of  the  lady,  'None  of  us  is  so  incapable  that  he  or  she  cannot 
contribute  his  or  her  quota  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  life. 
Let  us  surround  ourselves  with  an  aura  of  effort.'  What  sublime  words! 
Where, on  earth  does  she  get  them." 


Mrs.  Wretch  in  her  autobiography  tells  of  her  friendship  with  Henry 
James,  who  went  all  the  way  to  New  Zealand  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
18th  marriage.  He  gave  her  one  of  his  books  as  a  wedding  present.  "I  shall 
never  forget  his  brilliant  mind  and  personality.  On  one  occasion  he  said 
to  me,  'You  never  know,  do  you?'  While  we  were  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Caspian,  just  after  the  Boer  war  he  said,  without  preamble,  'What  about 
going  and  getting  a  bit  of  food?'  Of  course  our  friendship  was  purely  pla- 
tonic.  He  was  interested  in  my  scheme  for  the  Milkmen's  Reclamation  So- 
ciety, and  used  to  say  with  intense  conviction,  'Life  must  be  lived.'  In  chap- 
ter 17  she  gives  an  account  of  "a  pot  of  tea  she  shared  with  the  great  Gen. 
Booth,  and  describes  his  way  of  eating  bread  and  butter  upside  down— that 
Is  'the  buttery  side  toward  the  ground  and  the  dry  side  pointing  ceiUng 
ward.' "  Mrs.  Wretch  adds  that  this  was  probably  absent-mindedness. 

Take,  for  example,  this  "Social  Jotting":  "Yesterday  at  the  Enormity 
Mrs.  ("Wopples")  Hughenough  was  talking  to  Lady  Oddshott  about  her 
collection  of  porcelain  sausages.  'Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Hughenough.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  Sepia  Gilchrist  was  eating  greedily.  'Hungry?'  I  Qusyi^^. 
'No,'  she  averred;  'just  too  divinely  bored.'  She  was  wearing,  I  thought,  a 
lancer's  tunic  in  green  silk  and  a  tall,  pointed  hat  with  broken  brass  fasten- 
ings above  the  ears.  Her  uncle  was,  of  course,  for  many  years  a  walrus  in 
the  local  pantomime  at  Maiden  Knocking,  the  quaint  old-world  hamlet  in 
the  Chilterns." 

Or  read  the  program  of  Lady  Corbstanleigh's  Concert  in  aid  of  Working 
People  Who  Do  Not  Know  Their  French  Irregular  Verbs,  at  which  Miss 
Janice  Tullibardine  was  to  sing  four  little  songs  by  Ailsa  Jacobson— 
"Whenever,"  "Before,"  "Inasmuch  as"  and  "Whatever,"  with  Mr.  Pharaoh 
Burst  at  the  piano.  After  the  concert  "the  hat  (the  one  worn  by  the  late 
Lord  Cobstanleigh  at  Cowes)  will  then  be  taken  round."  There  was  a 
recitation  by  Nita  Stucco:  "Rabindranath!  Ta  Gueule!" 


"By  the  Way"  is  not  to  be  read  through  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a  book 
for  odd  moments,  for  the  bed-lamp;  a  book  to  be  opened  at  random,  though 
there  is  a  copious  index  in  which  "Eggs  and  artists,  168"  follows  "Eat  hke 
hogs,  72."  Are  there  no  novels  advertised  today  that  remind  one  of  Una 
Towzley's  "In  Passion's  Thrall,"  the  provoking  story  of  a  young  girl's  figl^t 
for  happiness?  "The  first  300  pages  show  us  little  Tibbie  at  the  age  of  1, 
and  her  reactions  to  the  various  complexes  of  her  parents  are  drawn  with 
praiseworthy  skill  and  restraint.  The  scene  in  which  she  dashes  the  drug 
from  her  mother's  lips  is  as  poignant  as  anything  since  a  similar  scene  in  a 
similar  novel  la*st  week  by  Miss  Wanda  Full.  The  subsequent  800  pages  deal 
with  the  9iiiild's  inferiority  complex  developed  at  the  age  of  3." 


I 


FOR  CHORUSES 


To  a  writer  of  dialect  plays:  "You  can  invent  your  own  dialect,  and 
bluff  the  critics  afterwards,  by  speaking  of  quaint  old  words. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Oxford  University  Press  through  its  sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  published  several  works  that 
deserve  the  attention  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  the  Cecilia  Society,  the  two  Cam- 
bridge societies,  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 

William  Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast"  for  mixed  choir,  bantoue  sam 
and  orchestra  took  the  English  cities  by  storm  when  it  was  produced  at  the 
i  Leeds  Festival  in  October,  last  year,  and  in  London  the  following  month. 
1  Mr  Fox-Strangways,  who  is  not  given  to  superlatives,  pronounced  the  worK 
to  be  of  "imposing  magnificence."  This  "Belshazzar"  is  really  a  secular  can- 
tata with  text  chosen  and  arranged  from  the  Bible  by  Osbert  SitweU.  It  1 
in  three  sections:  the  137th  Psalm;  the  story  of  the  feast  and  Belshazzar^a 
downfall;  lastly  an  ascription  of  praise  taken  from  the  81st  Psalm.  The 
baritone  is  the  narrator.  Belshazzar  speaks  only  with  the  narrators  voice. 
There  is  nothing  to  connect  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  only  dramatic 
incident,  with  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Lord.  The  narrator  is  im- 
personal,  "neither  glad  nor  sorry."  The  composer  "evident  y  wished  to  be 
untrammelled  by  religion  or  drama."  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  hearers 
feelings,  but  "one  can  admire,"  as  Mr.  Fox-Strangways  puts  it,  the  bold 
drawing  of  the  conception  as  a  whole,  and  the  barbaric  moments  have  a 
grandeur  which  may  take  the  place  of  beauty."  "  „'^^vit 

we  remember  a  performance  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  o  HanddS 
"Belshazzar."  The  finest  ch.rus  in  that  work  was  then  o"^  tted  the  chorus 
in  praise  of  wine,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  performance  of  it  would  offend 
the  foes  of  the  "Demon  Rum"  who  might  be  in  the  audience. 

George  Dysons  "CanterburrPiTgrims:  Portraits  chosen  from  the  Pro- 
logu?to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales"  is  set  to  n.usic  ^-^f^^^-^^-^Sj^^^^ 
three  soloists  (soprano,  tenor  and  baritone.)  Dyson,  born  in  1883,  has  been 
a  toector  of  mu4  at  the  Naval  College,  Marlborough  College,  Rugby  Schod 
Ld  Wenington  College.  He  received  a  Carnegie  award  for  three  rhapsodies 
for  sS  quartet  and  has  composed  for  orchesU-a.  -as  found  necesr- 
to  adapt  and  translate  in  some  degree  Chancers  text  with  a  loss  of 
nget's  metre.  Performers  are  asked  to  aid  in  the  performance  by  clear 
.Arous"  diction.  .  , 

otVaughan  Williams  has  adapted  music  from  his  opera  Sir  John  m  ] 
!!^A  cantata  (mixed  voices)  which  he  entitles  "In  Windsor  Forest 
are  by  Shakespeare  and  others.  No.  1.  "The  Conspiracy    (  Sij 


nioiT  ladies")  is  for  fen 
fctilr  ■  laiod  oW  words; 


No.  2.  Drinking  song,  for  "men, 


"Back  and  side,  go  bare,  go  bare 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold; 
But,  bcUv,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 
Whether  It  be  new  or  old." 


No.  3. 
and  LylyV 
at  hand." 


"FalstafT  and  the  Fairies"  (word.s  by  Shakespeare,  Ravenscroft 
No.  4,  Wedding  chorus,  words  by  Ben  Jonson,  "See  the  chariot 
Epilogue,  "Whether  men  do  laugh  or  weep,"  words  from  Campion 
and  Ros.'iitgr's  Book  of  Airs.    Piano  accompaniment;  also  orchestral. 

W.  G.  IVhittaker  has  arranged  and  edited  "A  Short  Passion"  from 
Bach's  (St.  Matthew's  Gospel) .  The  English  text  is  by  C.  Sanford  Terry. 
There  is  also  a  Welsh  text.  The  entire  work  has  been  transposed  down  a 
tone.  "Bach's  pitch  was  undoubtedly  lower  than  ours  and  many  church 
organs  are  built  a  semi-tone  higher  than  the  customary  pitch  of  today. 
No  purist  can  possibly  find  fault;  with  an  organist  who  transposes  down  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  his  singers;  there  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in 
!  printing  at  a  pitch  which  makes  comfortable  what  was  troublesome  and 
I  inconvenient."  The  preface  is  well  worth  reading:  "Bach's  musical  text  and 
the  Authorized  Version  are  incompatibles.  The  editors  have  therefore 
submitted  the  text  to  an  adjustment  of  the  curve  and  dynamic  of  Bach's 
phra.ses.  .  .  .  The  task  has  been  undertaken  with  the  intention  to  vary 
as  little  as  is  necessary  a  text  hallowed  by  tradition  and  usage.  To  labor  an 
exact  syllabic  repi'oduction  of  Bach's  declamation  would  be  pedantic,  fool- 
ish and  unprofitable." 

Brahm's  "German"  Requiem  is  now  published  with  English  words 
adapted  from  the  Bible  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  singer,  Steuart' 
Wilson,  the  latter  no  stranger  in  Boston.  The  editors  felt  that  wherevei 
possible  "the  well  known  English  phrases,  which  have  comforted  many 
generations  in  their  sorrow,  should  not  be  altered,  and  that  in  this  manner 
the  Requiem  should  be  to  those  who  know  their  English  Bible  what  Brahmf 
intended  it  should  be  to  those  who  knew  their  Luther's  Bible.  Where  nc 
compromise  was  possible,  it  will  be  found  in  a  few  places  that  words  oi 
phrases  not  occurring  In  one  of  the  English  versions  have  been  used."  The 
volumes  here  mentioned  are  worthy  in  form  and  appearance  of  the  Oxforc 
Publishing  House. 


In  speaking  of  "Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay"  not  long  ago,  we  mehtioned  the 
name  of  Henry  Sayre,  who  heard  the  song  with  Rabelaisian  words  in  a  St 
Louis  cabaret  or  dive  of  low  degree.  The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter;  / 
Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

"Only  a  foolish  song"  calls  back  some  youthful  memories,  but  you  err 
in  relation  to  Henry  Sayre,  for  only  the  season  previous  to  the  first  one  of 
"Tuxedo,"  he  had  been  manager  of  George  Thatcher's  minstrels,  and  if  you 
can  remember  it,  "Tuxedo"  was  a  half  minstrel  show,  and  the  cast  had,  in 
addition  to  Thatcher  himself,  •  several  of  the  members  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's minstrel  company.  I  believe  the  term  "press  agent"  was  not  then  in 
use,  excepting,  perhaps,  by  circuses.  The  man  who  did  the  press  work  and 
attended  to  the  billing  was  known  as  the  "advance  agent,"  and  Sayre  had 
been  both  ahead  and  back,  with  several  minstrel  shows.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Bill  Strickland,  George  and  Harry  Clapham,  Bill  Cleveland  and 
I  believe  Johnny  Vogel  and  Jim  Decker  and  Joe  Harris. 

I  forget  what  minstrel  performers  were  with  the  "Tuxedo"  sHow,  but  in 
addition  to  Lottie  Collins,  there  were  Anna  Boyd  and  Bettina  Girard  of  the 
girls.  Thatcher  followed  "Tuxedo"  with  a  piece  called  "Africa,"  and  Sayre 
v/as  manager,  and  after  that  he  was  never  identified  with  minstrelsy. 

PRANK  E.  HATCH. 


The  great  Oxford  dictionary  admits  "press  agent,"  but  does  not  give  any 
date  for  its  appearance  in  English  literature.  Its  definition  includes  a  man 
who  "reports  performances"  as  well  as  attending  to  the  advertising  and 

billing.— Ed,         _     _  — ,  —  

^  Joseph  P.  Wagner,  conductor,  assistea 


by  Marjorie  Chuixh,  pianist.  Grieg, 
Suite,  "Sigurd  Jorsalfar"  off.  56. 
Rachmaninoff.  Piano  concerto.  No. 
2,  C  minor,  op.  18  (Miss  Church). 
J.  P.  Wagner,  Sinfonietta  American 
for  Chamber  orchestra:  Prelude,  Hu- 
moresque.  Finale  (Harold  Schwab, 
piano).  Haydn,  Prelude  to  "The  Cre- 
ation." Johann  Strauss,  Overture  to 
"Pledermaus." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

unday:  Boston  Public  Library,  8  P, 
M.,  Pro  Arte  quartet  of  Brussels  (A, 
Onnou,  L.  Halleux,  G.  Prevost,  R. 
Maas).  Haydn,  Quartet.  G  major 
op.  54  No.  1.  Roy  Harris,  quartet 
-Debussy,  quartet.  G  minor.  By  gifl 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  Elizabeth 
Sptague  Coolidge  Foundation. 

The  Pro  Arte  quartet  will  present  Friday :    Symphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M 
the  same  program  at  the  lecture  hall    "Pop"  concert. 

Mattapan  branch,  at  3:30  P.  M.  Saturday:  Symphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M. 
Tuesday:  Jordan    Hall,    8:15    P.    mI    "Pop"  concert. 

Howard    Harrington,    tenor;    Edwin  i   

Biltcliffe,  accompanist.    Bassani.  Po-!        POPS,  WEDNESDAY 
sate,    dormite.    Mozart,    Dalla    sua     The  programs  are  announced  for  the 
Pace    ("Don    Giovanni")    Respighi,  i  openin*  nights  of  the  Pop  concerts  in 
Stornellatrice.     Dall'    ongaro-Hahn,  svmDhonv  hall 
Che  peca.  Hahn,  Trois  jours  de  Ven-1  ^ympnony  hall, 
dange.    Debussy,  Volci  que  le  prin- ' 


A  QUESTION  OF  aEKDEU 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin  thinkj;  that  the  apple 
should  be  addrc,s.sed  as  'she'  like  a  ship,"  and 
gives  these  reasons: 

1.  Tlie  apple  was  the  most  desired  fruit  in 
the  Garden  of  Elcn. 

2.  It  showed  Adam  as  "the  first  cad  In 
Christendom." 

3.  It  is  the  orchard's  "maid  of  all  work." 

4.  Apple  pie  attracts  the  male  more  than 
any  other  dish. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  apple  should  not 
be  addressed  as  "she"  in  English,  as  it  is  in 
French  and  Italian.  A  clock  is  "she"  in  Nova 
Scotia  ,  and  in  many  New  England  kitchens, 
though  the  Germans  give  the  apple  the  mascu- 
line gender.  But,  how  if  the  ap.le  is  a  Jona- 
than or  a  Baldwin?  One  make«:  no  distinction 
between  a  Dreadnought  and  a  sloop;  why  be- 
tween apples. 

"Adam,  the  first  cad  in  Christendom  "  Hern 
one  must  emphatically  protest.  According  to  thr- 
rabbinical  authorities  and  the  commentators  on 
the  Koran,  our  Adam  was  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man.  and  even  after  his  fall  was  about 
375  feet  m  height.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
book  on  "The  Creation  of  the  World"  and  -i 
treatise  on  "The  Divinity."  Abraham,  havin- 
journeyed  to  the  land  of  the  Sabeans,  opened 
Adam's  coffer  and  found  these  books,  together 
with  the  writings  of  Seth  and  those  of  Edris 
It  IS  believed  by  some  that  Adam  is  the  author 
of  the  Ninety-second  Psalm;  also  of  a  poem 
On  First  Seeing  Eve."  No,  no.  Adam  was  a  fine 
fellow,  a  man  of  parts. 

:     But  was  the  forbidden  fruit  an  apple?  v  a 
the  old  translators  err?  Some  say  there  couid 
not  have  been  apples  in  the  Garden,  the  tree 
was  not  known  to  the  Jews.  "Stay  me  with 
flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples,"  said  the 
Sulamite  in  "The  Song  of  Solomon,"  but  Renan 
translates  the  Hebrew  word  "fruits."  Some  deep 
thinkers  prefer  pomegranate,  melon;  a  tuft  of 
wheat;  some  insist  that  Eve  handed  Adam  a 
lemon;  hence  the  origin  of  the  slang  expression. 
Others  look  upon  the  story  as  allegorical,  as 
Hadrian  Bevcrland  in  his  celebrated  work  "De 
Peccato  originale,"  which  was  burned  at  Oxford 
as    blasphemous   and    obscene.    Sir  Thomas 
Browne  left  the  question  to  the  Talmudisf 
'whether  the  temptation  of  the  man  by  the 
woman  be  not  the  seduction  of  the  rational  and 
higher  parts  by  the  inferior  and  feminine  facul- 
ties." There,  Mrs.  Baldwin:  "inferior  and  femi- 
mine."  And  Sir  Thomas  refers  to  the  schoolman 
the  question  "whether  the  transgression  of  Eve 
seducing  Adam  did  not  exceed  that  of  Adam  se- 
duced."  St.  Augustin  has  curious  chapters  in 
The  City  of  God"  on  Adam's  fall,  but  he  do-s 
ncft  give  a  precise  description  of  the  fatal  fruit 
or  vegetable.  Mrs.  Baldwin  may  call  the  apple 
why  not  "he,"  for  it  is  a  symbol  of  love 


'she; 


temps.  G.  Faure,  En  Priere.  Holmes, 
Au  Pays.  Schumann,  Im  Wunder- 
schoenen  Monat  Mai;  Wenn  ich  in 
deine  Augen  seh.  Wclf,  Der  Gaert- 
ner.  Strauss,  Ach,  Lieb,  ich  muss 
nun  scheiden.  Breit  ueber  mein 
Haupt.  Quilter,  Go,  Lovely  Rose. 
Repper  Cloud  Ships  (first  time). 
Biltcliffe,  Miniature,  Haply  i  may 
forget  (first  timei.  Lord  Berners, 
Theodore,  the  Pirate  King.  Charles 
Bennett,  The  Sea  Gypsy. 

Wednesday:  Symphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M. 
"Pop"  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor. See  special  notice. 

Recital  hall.  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert 
by  Eiiy  Kassman,  piani.st;  Mildred 
Boruchoff,  soprano,  and  Frances  Kes-  - 
.^ler,  violinist,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Musical  Arts.  No  ad-  i 
mission  charge:  no  tickets  required  i 
The  aim  of  the  societv  is  to  put 
young  musicians  before  "the  musical 
public  of  Boston.  ' 

Thursday:  Jordan  haU,  8:15  P.  M.  The  ' 
Boston   Civic   Symphony   orchestra  i 


The  47th  season  of  the 
Pops  will  begin  next  Wednesday,  May 
4,  amid  surroundings  designed  to  please 
the  ear,  the  eye  and  the  taste. 

Arthur  Fiedler  announces  some  not- 
able novelties  for  the  opening  o£  his 
third  season  as  the  Pops  conductor,  to- 
gether with  Pops  favorites  of  long 
standing.  At  the  opening  Sunday  con- 
cert, a  week  from  tonight,  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma.  playing  Gershwin's  "Rhap- 
sody in  Blue"  for  the  first  time  in  its 
complete  form,  will  not  be  the  oniy 
soloist,  for  the  16  first  violins  of  the 
orchestra  will  show  their  prowess  m  the 
solo  part  of  the  finale  of  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto.  "The  Soviet  Iron  Foundry" 
i  by  Mossolov,  a  composer  of  present-day 
Russia,  recently  had  its  first  American 
performance  in  Philadelphia.  New  to 
the  Pops  will  be  ProkofiefE's  "Classical 
Symphony." 

A  feature  of  the  second  week  will  be 
"Gay  Nineties"  night,  in  which  the 
music,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
spirit  of  the  old-time  Promenade  eon- 
certs  in  Music  hall  will  be  revived. 
Tlmothee  Adamowski,  idol  of  the  Pops 
in  the  '90s,  will  appear  as  guest  con- 
ductor in  several  numbers.  Other  feat- 
ures are  planned  to  make  this  night 
(Tuesday,  May  10)  a  veritable  re-enact- 
m.ent  of  the  past. 


for  men  as  well  as  women?    If  Galatea  in  the 
Eclogue  threw  an  apple  at  Damoetas,  frolic- 
some girl,  and  fled  to  the  willows  wishing  to  b- 
seen  before  she  hid  herself,  the  New  England 
boy  took  to  school  a  red  apple,  warmed  in  his 
pocket,  to  give  Kitty  a  pledge  of  his  undying 
affection.  In  all  countries,  in  all  times  the  appie 
has  been  sacred  to  Venus;  even  to  partake  of 
one  with  a  person  or  to  strike  one  with  it  was  a 
mark  of  affection.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the 
smell  of  an  apple  threw  some  into  sickness  as 
was  the  case  with  Johannes  e  Querceto,  secre- 
tary to  Francis  the  First.  When  there  were 
apples  at  table,  he  was  forced  to  stop  his  nos- 
trils with  bread;  so  offensive  was  the  smell  of 
them  to  him  that,  if  an  apple  were  held  near  his 
nose,  he  would  fall  a-bleeding.  The  noble  family 
of  Fystates  in  Aquitania  also  had  "a  peculiar 
and  innate  hatred  to  apples"  as  the  grave  Petr 
Servius  in  his  "Dissertation  on  Odors"  assures 
us." 

As  for  men  attracted  by  apple  pie,  Mrs.  Bald- 
win speaks  of  Englishmen.  There  are  Americans 
who  are  pas.sionately  addicted  to  seuash,  cus- 
tard and,  above  all,  to  lemon, meringue,  without 
regard  to  their  interior  works. 


The  opening  programs  follow: 

OPENING  NIGHT,  M.\Y  4 

Pomp  and  Cirnimstanoe  Ulcar 

Overture  to  "Der  Freisehuetz"   Wpl>er 

Variations  on   the   Anslrian   national  an- 
thorn,  from  the  Slrin?  Quartet,  Oi>.  Tfi.  i 

No.   3   Ha.vdn 

"Difl  jVIeislersinper  von  Xettrnberfr."'  Kx- 

c'erpt.fl     Waerner  ; 

■  Vire-inia."  a  southern  rhapsod.v    Wood! 

p'af-adp    Wallon  ' , 

Onverlure  Solennelle  "1S12"  . .  .Ti  haiUovsk.v 

•Rami  Wagon."  spleclion   Sfbwart/, 

Perprlnum  Mobile    Strauss 

"Girls  (if  Baden."  vtaUv,   Komz.ik 

THURDSAY  EVENING,  MAY  5 

Prelude  to  "Carmen"   Bi7.fl ; 

overtiue  to  "Saknntala"   GnUlmark  , 

IntermeTizo  from    'Govescaa"   (Jrandos  ' 

Tiallet  stiile.  "Ccinpelia"   Delibes 

Kine   Kleine  NachI  nitisik    Mozart 

Pri'lud"  to  "I.ohr-.      :i  ■   Wairnfi 
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FENWAY,  MODERN  AND  BEACON 
•Thp  DcrH's  Lottery" 


I  mlauifd  by  Giiv  Bolton  , 
the  same  tianio  by  NaU>ro  to 
l>.v   Sam  Ta.\-lor   anil  pre- 
I'lcturfi  with  the  foUownie 


n  Kprfsford   Elissa  Lamll 

h   Vii'tor  M<-I.acl<'>i 

Irn  Alexander  Kirklan.! 

Brrcsford  Paul  raviinacli 

■fircv  Mailland  Ralph  M/'iK'"' 

Ann  Meech  „    Beryl   Mern  r 

i.fiA'   Halliwt-ll  llobhrs 

 RlUh  Warrcii 

A  novel  and  oft«n  dramatic  Idea  Is 
the  basis  for  the  plot  of  "The  Devil's 
Lottery."  current  screen  attraction  at 
the  Fenway,  Modern  and  Beacon  thea 
tres.  It  derives  Us  Interest  from  the 
effective  device  of  assembUng  a  group 
of  ni-assorted.  strongly  contrasted  peT 
sons  under  one  roof  and  watching  the 
interplav  of  character.  Not  all  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  theme  have 
been  probed  bv  the  director,  and  the 
picture,  while  excellently  produced  and 
provided  with  a  number  of  pleasing 
oerformances,  remains  engrossing  only 
in  places,  not  as  a  whole.  The  incon- 
sistency of  motives  displayed  by  the 
principal  characters  leaves  the  specta- 
tor decidedly  puzzled.  After  all,  that 
is  not  good  dramatic  technique;  un  ess 
it  is  a  mvsterv  drama,  the  author  makes 
a  grave  ■  mistake  to  obscure  the  true 
feelings  of  his  personages. 

Lord  Litchfield  conceives  the  laea 
of  inviting  to  his  castle  over  the  week- 
end the  wmners  of  the  Calcutta  sweep- 
stake prizes.  AS  a  result,  he  has  some 
strance  guests.  There  is  Evelyn  Beres- 
ford   who  ran  away  with  a  plausible 


some- 
thing likabl.'  .  ....  ■  o  .  .sweet,  naive 
Lena.  In  fact  it  turned  out  that  the 
elde.-  Graham  was  her  repentant  father 
and  that  Dnrrie  loved  her  well  enough 
man-v  her.  So,  though  Granixy 
passed  on  meantime.  Lena  had  every 
reason  to  face  the  future  smilingly 


TRASK  AND  tHE  "WEED" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Trade  depression  in  Turkey  is  especially 


felt  In  the  Smyrna  district.   The  greater  part 


ROGERS  BUILDING 
"Napoleon  Intrudes" 


.  Etlward  jiiasse.v 
Canibridre,  with 


...  Ihe  K(j?er 
the  followin: 


A  satiric  comed.v  in  seven  aula,  translalei 
by  MariMi  A.  Henry  Jrom  Ihe  play  by  Wallc; 

  „.  .  —  -  Hasenole\-er.  entitled;  "'Napoleon  Greift  K.n  " 

_,  ■  ^  "      w        1  -j„ii',ohlv         *v.<»  t-nKoxm  viplH        unsold.    America,  WhiCtl  flrat  presented  at  the  Theatre  in  dcr  Siicfs 

The     pictnire     has     been     admnraJly    of  the  tobacco  yieia  is  unsoiu.  ^  ,  mannstrasse.  Berlin,  in  M.iy.  1»30;  pro<i'..., 

filmed.   It  Includes  several  .snlrited  r*."-   ,    Turkpv's  chief  customer,  has  bought  prac- jast  evening,  .foi-  the  fust  time  in  .\meri.  a 

•  xu*«>.v.ju  ijjp  Harvard  Draniatie  Club  tinder  Ih''  ' 

ing   scenes,   stretches   of   picturesque  tically  no  tobacco  this  season.  rection  oi  ~ 

highway  over  which  Durrie,  In  drunken  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ave  delighted  George 

pique,  speeds  his  roadster  into  mcon-  fWf-viKnrff i    Has  anv  one  a  file  of  his>'>P"'<'o"  Cbariea  9edirwi,i<  n 

sequential  mishap,  and  numerous  shots  Trask  of  Fitchburg!   Has  any  one  a       ,    "    Vandm  wiii.am  s.  Bmier  ■■^ 

of   woadland   and   cultivated   terrain.  ..Anti-Tobacco  Journal"?    It  would  provide  ex-  .inseph.ne  jean  GooSe  '  r'  :! 

cellent  summer  reading  for  one  smoking  his  B„-it". '.Barbara  Aiasnu*'.  k.  "i 
pipe  on  the  veranda.  The  issue  for  April-May.  ^l!,;'^k'\\  ;.\\V.-.\\V\-.\\\-.Vu"an  ^."kZ  'i 

1872,  a  double  number,  abounds  In  awful  warn-  fi:^i^i::::::::::::::ne^^,^^^:::!i, 

ings  and  pleasing  anecdotes. 

It  seems  tobacco  "tends  to  idleness,  poverty, 
strong  drink,  ill  health,  vice,  Insanity  and 
death."  This  reminds  one  of  the  old  advertise- 
ment of  a  cough  medicine:    "A  cold  leads  to 

catarrh;  catarrh  to  consumption,  and  consump-  ■  .j^^^^.^^.^. . . . . . .  g;^^^^^ 

tion  to  the  grave."  On  page  3  Schuyler  Colfax  of  <:«meraman  *'°"'°john'"con 

Credit  Mobilier  fame  assures  Mr.  Trask  that  he  L.^.  piirires-Marie  Dri.scoii,'  r.  -32  Rose 
ha5  renounced  the  weed.   A  few  Unes  below  is |  "jary 

the  good  old  story  of  the  cat  killed  in  two  mm-,    ^.^Le^wis         James  B.  Gilbert  '33.  Sher 

utes  by  "a  single  drop  of  the  oU  on  her  tongue";'  ° 
but  as  Calverl^  remarks  in  his  "Ode  to  Tobac- 
co"— "we  are  not  as  tabbies  are." 


There  are  stable  scenes,  with  Negro 
hostlers  and  jockeys  for  comic  relief; 
and  the  episodes  which  hint  at  pathos 
There  are  no  villains— welcome  relief. 
The  entire  film  suggests  and  achieves  a 
cheeriness,  simplicity  and  honesty 
which  are  as  refreshing  as  the  morn- 
ing dew.  ^    ,  ., 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Henrj',  n-year-old  ingenue,  to  state 
that  she  is  a  great  little  actress  or  even 
that  she  promises  to  become  one.  But 
she  dees  possess  a  natural  gift  for 
genuineness,  her  movements  are  inno- 
cent of  artifice,  and  she  has  a  wonder- 
fully engaging  smile.  Morgan  Ga,llo- 
way  in  the  juvenile  lead,  likewise  plays 
without  frills  or  poses.  The  most  ef- 
fective acting  Is  by  James  Kirkwood  and 
Beryl  Mercer.  They  are  always  good 
anyway.  ^       ,  ..i,. 

Solly  Ward,  last  seen  here  in  the 
brief-lived  musical  comedy,  "Marchmg 
By"  presents  on  the  Keith-Boston  stage 
a  lively  and  constantly  ludicrous  farce- 
travesty  with  songs  called  "He  Always 
Gets  His  Man."  Mr.  'Ward,  whose 
German  dialect  and  whose  make-up  ap- 
nrcaches  as  nearly  to  those  of  the  late 

V    •     _  _  MnfnH    im  rnP 


scoundrel,  Maj.  Hugo  Beresford.  and|  g^^^  Bernard  as  any  now  noted  in  the 
lived  to  regret  it.  Thsre  is  Beresf  ordi  theatre,  has  a  prominent  place  on  the 
himself  a  most  unwelcome  guest.  There]  charlle    Jordan    and  Johnny 

is  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Meech.  a  miscrlyp^^^^ogds,  two  young  men  at  present  on 
little  Cockney  woman,  who  is  accom- Wj^g  grg^t  of  radio  popularity,  indulge  in 
panied  bv  her  hulking  son,  Jem,  a  audacious  satire  of  various  stars  and  are 
middling  prize-fighter.  There  is  Stephen 


«fi  H,  ne 

Gamma  Herber.  ^.  ...^  

Delta  Harold  R.  Wondard  '» 

.yi..H:lon  Ralph  E.  shiUes  '3 

Henry  Paltprson 


first  Lackey  Griilith  Johnson 

pccond  Lael«ey  Richard  Bry 

piiide  Wilson  Lehr 

Sophie  Marsaiel  HuKhes  R. 

Doctor.  .  .  .  f  Everett  Moiitaeue 

Hippolyte  Robert  Breckenridtre 

director  William  Selton 
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Alden,  aii  American  student,  ana  his 
English  fiancee,  Joan  Mather.  Finally, 
there  is  Capt.  Geoffrey  Maitland,  a 
c-ippled  war  veteran  who  had  known 
Evelyn  in  the  past.  The  first  night 
has  not  passed  bsfore  strange  things 
begin  to  happen,  and  before  the  house 
party  is  concluded  there  has  been  one!, 
death  by  accident,  one  murder,  tne 
temporary  breaking  off  of  Alden  s  en- 
gagement and  the  development  o£ 


not  afraid  to  poke  a  bit  of  fun  at 
themselves.  Two  other  excellent  at- 
tractions are  the  dance  team  of  Gracella 


!   Where  would  Napoleon  be  today  were 

.  jjic  uvi,  oo  ^.^.^'^^  — •  ^®  ^  return  to  a  muddled,  quarrelsome 

The  physical  injuries  inflicted  by  the  weed  Europe,  dropping  the  high  explosive  ol 
are  aDoallinK.  At  first  th»  senses  are  grossly  his  dream  of  conquest,  or  hero  worship, 
•  ,^  J  *y.Z^  <.v,»  etnmnph  i«  "thrivelled-  dvs-  °^  action  into  the  troubled  waters 
insulted;  then  the  stomach  is  snriveuea.  ays  ^^dem  diplomacy?  It  is  a  problem 
peptics  and  hypochondriacs  are  mmtipued—  «  -hat  might  -well  fascinate  the  most  in- 
often  gives  riph  men  a  disease  you  jjiay  signifi-  i^eterate  spinner  of  fantastic  tales,  as 
cantlv  caU  the  narrows";  It  defiles  its  victim  and  as  the  profound  studsnt  of  history 
canuycau  uic  imi  wot*  not  ^tmoklne  i'^^''^''  Hasenclever  in  his  satiric  com- 

destroys  manly  beauty  (women  were  not  smosmgr^^.  ..Napoleon  intrudes,"  produced  lasd 
cigarettes  in  1872) ;  It  generates  cancerous  ai-  livening  by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club 
fectlons  and  cancers;  it  is  the  cause  of  a  vastfor  the  first  time  in  this  country,  treats 
o«,niint  nf  nnlmonarv  disease.   ■  exciting  question  fcr  the  most  part 

amount  of  .  byi"    ^^slit,  humorous  manner.  The  first 

The  choir  will  now  sing  a  sweet  poem  oy^^^  ^^^^^^  however,  a  sharpness 

Mrs.  Caroline  Mason,  inspired  by  the  statement  of  wit  and  a  seriousness  underlying  the 
that  the  Connecticut  River  valley  will  this  sea- laughter  that  causes  the  spectator  to 


Ua  that  the  connecucuo  «,iver  vaixy  win  i/*"^       — o — »  ^.,^1,  y,^^^^^        st>cci,<ii.wi  w 
and-  Theodore.  Art  Henry  and  ;:?'■  inL„„  ^e  appropriated  alm_ost  exclusively  to  tiieXf  aSy'^fllCs"  STin^'Z 


"The  Unfinished  Act," 
Olympia's  Prize  Winners 


and 
W 


Madam 
E.  G. 


HOWARD  HARRINGTON 

Howard  Harrington,   tenor,   gave  a 
gagement,  anu  wic  "^:^'"%V':""„" , -^-h  song  recital  in  Jordan  hall  last,  nigai 
love  between  Evelyn  and  the  paraiyzea  & 
Maitland.    To  go  into  these  various  oeioi 
happenings  in  detail  would  be  to  spoU 
the  story 


before  a  large  audience.   With  Edwin 
Biltclifie  as  his  sympathetic  accom- 
panist he  sang  the  following  program: 
le  siA^ij.  „^<.jeassani,  Posate,  dormite.  Mozart,  Dana 

There  are  so  many  good  acting  parts       ^^^^  ^"Don  Giovanni  ")  Respighi, 

 '^'"stornellatrice.  Ball'  cngavo-Hahn,  Che 

peca.  Hahn,  Trois  jom-s  de  Vendange. 
Debussy,  Voici  que  le  pnntemps  O. 
Faure,  En  Priere.  Holmes,  Au  Pays 
Schumann,  Im  Wunderschosnen  Monat 
Mai;  enn  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh.  wo,i, 
Dcr  Gaertner.  §trauss,  Ach,  Lieb,  ich 
muss  nun  scheiden.  Breit  ueber  mem 
Haupt.  Quilter,  Go,  Lovely  Rose  Rep- 
per.  Cloud  Ships  tfirst  timei.  Biltclif..., 
Miniature,  Haply  I  may  forget  tfirbt 
time).  Lord  Berners,  Theodore  the  Pi- 
rate King.   Charles  Bennett,  The  Sea 


-    -  .  locf*""'^  actually  follows.   This  is  in  no 

culture  of  tobacco.  Here  is  the  seventh  and  iasij5en,se  intended  as  a  bslittlement  of  the 
verse-  P^^^'  *®  amusing  throughout,  pro- 

viding the  Dramatic  Club  with  some 
"Flaunt,  meadows!  flaunt  your  plumage  greenthing  of  a  -worthwhile  novelty. 

Tn  everv  oasser's  eye,  action  of  the  play  passes  in  Paris 

Beneath  ttio'iTwraJpU  in  riches,  '>'Jo6^y.  Napoleon,  tired  of  being  merely 

Lurk  death  and  misery!" 
One  misses,  however,  the  verses  beginning 


that  no  one  player  in  particular  has 
the  chance  to  outshine  the  others 
Beryl  Mercer,  as  the  mean,  self-righte- 
ous Uttle  Mrs.  Meech,  is  probably  the 
most  eflective.  None  the  less,  Victor 
McLaglen  is  excellent  as  her  great 
Icutish  bully  of  a  son,  and  Paul 
Cavanagh  contributes  another  of  his 
eflective  bits  as  the  card  sharp  and 
blackmailer,  Beresford.  Elissa  Landi  s 
part  gives  her  little  to  do  but  be  sweet 
and  gracious,  and  she  nsvcr  convinces 
the  beholder  that  she  is  of  sufficient 
age  or  hardness  to  play  a  woman  with 
a  shadv  past.  Alexander  Kirkland  is 
good  enough  in  a  conventional  role, 
and  Ralph  Morgan  is  at  least  sincere 
as  Maitland.  In  minor  parts,  Halli- 
well  Hobbes  and  Herbert  Mundin  are 
excellent.  ,        ,  , ... 

Also  on  the  bill  is  "Play  Gu-1,  with 
Loretta  Young,  Norman  Foster  and 
Winnie  Lightner.  It  is  the  tale  of  a 
young  business  woman  who  marries  a 
gambler,  leaves  him,  but  finds  that 
she  ioves  him  in  time  to  provide  a 
sentimental  curtain.— E.  L.  H. 

KKO  KEITH -BOSTON 
"Leha  Rivers" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Stuart  An- 
thony from  Ihe  novel  of  the  same  name 
bv  Mary  .r.  Holmes:  directed  by  Phil  Rosen 
.•liid  presented  b.v  Tiffan*  Productions.  Inc.. 
with  the  following  cast:  1 

Len.i  Rivers  Charlotte  Henry 

Grandmother   .  .Ber.yl  Mercei  1 

Mr.  Graham   .Tames  Kirkwood 

Durrie  Graham   Morgan  Gallo\vay 

Carohne  Nichols  ■'°';;'''..^°ir,''.S" 

Mrs.  Nichols   V  S*""?.  n*" 

Mr.  Nichols   John  St.  Polls 

Lucifer   Clarence  Muse 

Grandfather   Russell  Simpson 

In  an  effort  possibly  to  measure  the 
aepm  oi  londness  of  fitaTpatrons  foi| 
the  more  simple,  homely  and  honest 
things  in  life.  Tiffany  has  venturet^ 
what  it  calls  a  modern  version  of  Mrs 
■  Holmes's    sweetly    sentimental  story 
lone  a  favorite  with  Hreside  heart): 
;^ders  who  like  their  heroines  pur^ 
Ifen  though  th^  pa^.  through  searin, 
misfortunes.    Lena  Rivers,  ?;'ho  neve 
knew  h°r  mother,  never  saw  her  fatheil 
bSt  was  blessed  ^vith  a  lovingly  pro.ec 
?ive  grandmother,  had  reached  her 
cchool  age  before  she  began  to  kno\v 
rSe     Then,  with  Granny,  she  visit 
U^e  old  lady's  son,  John  Nichols  whos 
wUe  owned  the  home  m  wmch  the> 
^ved  and  whose  daughter  Caroline  wa 
'^^"^^cohistTcated  and  selfish  and  meanj 
^  her  own  good.     Here  lena  en 
couriered  veiled  or  open  a,spersion3  zs  to 
^^r  l^nwge    especially  from  Caroline, 
^;hr«e  i^tlrest  in^  Durrie  Graham,  ward 
■  of  fchn  Graham,  was  strictly  utilitarian. 


"I'll  never  use  tobacco. 
Said  little  Robert  Reed." 
But  one  is  recompensed  by  the  page  of  poetry 

entitled  "Ben  Fisher  loved  his  Home  better  than 

the  Pipe." 

"Ben  Fisher  had  never  a  pipe  of  clay, 
And  never  a  dram  drank  he. 
So  he  loved  at  home  with  his  wife  to  stay. 
And  they  chatted  right  merrUy." 
Statistics  show  that  if  one  estimates  a  pint 
of  saliva  to  a  pound  of  tobacco,  a  chewer  will 


!aS''d\tTXlih°1re''singI?'"  nu  l^se"  sesVunds^every  year;  a  confirmed  chewer 

nsss)  Mr  HaiTington  revealed  an  cx-  'Consuming  about  two  inches  of  hght  plug  a  day 

,  .   .  .  „^j. 


a  waxwork  In  the  Musee  Grevin, 
cides  to  return  to  the  world  and  to  sw 
,  the  destinies  of  the  nation  once  moi- 
1 A  fellow  waxwork,  Landru  the  mu 
derer,  endeavors  to  dissuade  him,  tellii 
him  that  the  modern  age  is  not  one  ft 
a  genius.  With  lifelike  obstinacy  Napt 
leon  perseveres.  Attempting  to  dispKsr 
I  the  International  disarmament  commi 
I  tee,    which,    under   threat    of  losir 
I  American  credit,  has  agreed  to  form 
:  United  States  of  Europe,  he  is  throw 
I  out,  despite  his  eloquence,  because  I 
I  has  no  credentials.  Attracting  the  a1 
Itention  cf  Josephine,  mistress  of  th 
American  delegate,  he  passes  the  nigl 
with  her  and  next  morning  is  oflere 
the  command  of  the  neutral  Europea 
army  which  would  exist  solely  to  kee 
the  peace.  He  refuses  and  is  then  give 
the  chance  to  portray  Napoleon  in  a  su 
perfilni,  in  which  Jpsephine  de  Beau 
harnais  is  played  by  Josephine  the  ac 
tress.    Attempting  to  strangle  her  1 
dead  earnest  when  he  hear.s  of  her  infi 


ii-s^>7  ivii  revealed  an  cx   ^   

tremely  light  voice  of  generally  pleasing      ^  ^j^j^  fifty-two  feet  a  week, 

^vnfrJ;ic^°aSet/lnt"inSnlT\V^^^^^  about  half  a  mile  in  the  course  of  fifty  years!" 

either  nasal  or  strained  in  its  highest      There  is  a  sad  story  about  a  mother  wno         ^a.^c*.  ivnct.  nc  near.-*  oi  ner  inn 
register   The  good  taste  displayed  boch        .  .     .       ^  ^   whether  he  would  like  a  delities,  he  is  arrested  as  a  lunatic,  bu 
S:^^^f^^sl^^nf  t=  fv-^o^ll^^^iveX^aCa  sSl'apalr  Of  skates;  or  a  bow  -d  ar    escapes  and  returns  to  the  wax^-or^ 
more  posi^fvely  had  the  expansiveness  j-ows,  or  a  picture  book;  to  T^ich  the  httle 
which  he  found  for  Respighi's  ■'Stornel-      j^j^  replied:   "Old  lady,  respect  the  feelings 
f^e  ^r~n^uSrn"^ou?dC^eof  a  genUeman.   Keep  your  bows  and  arrows 


escapes  and  returns  to  the  waxwork 
museum  and  to  peace,  realizing  liis  use 
lessness  in  a  world  where  he  is  but  ; 
legend. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Hasenclever's  littl 


A  more  vigorous  enuiiujaLi^.*!!  vv\/w*«     •  -  v*  *-  o  

rendered  him  both  mere  intelligible  andjoj  them  that  like  'em.  If  you  want  to  know  jSj^j^rmissions— seemed  excellent  mate 
more  convincing,  while  a  i^ore  firm.y  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^j^  ^j^^  j  ^  you_A  box  of  g00d|  ha  for  ambitious  amateurs.  How  i 
supported  breath  mig^t  have  lent  to  n  s  shawl'"    No  doubt  the  ending  ofi'^ould  fare  on  the  professional  stage  1 

voice  a  resonance  which  It  often  want.U,  ngars  ana  a  snawi.     ito  uuuuu  %v,-  hard  to  .<!av:  a  nrofewinnai  cast  r^iah 

As  it  was,  while  airiness  is  sometimes  t^is  abandoned  boy  was  In  the  gutter,  or  tne 
appropriate,  Mrfl  Harrington's  sragi»g„.„,um  for  idiots. 

rto-^ra^^inna^i^d^b^  ^"^"^"^'^^"'SnSer  Davies.  formerly  a  missionary  In 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  his  rsnderinpjjg^  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  contributes  a  thrUllng 
of  Bassani|sj22!^-^°™^'-®'  ^^' story,  "Why  I  Gave  up  Smoking."-  John  Ham, 
^t  of^acerbuTaTcertain  fervor  should  ^  butcher,  in  Essex,  England,  was  burned  to 
have  accompanied  the  lyric  sweetnes^  ^gg-th  because  his  coattails  eaught  fire  from  a 
of  Mozart's  "Dalla  sua  pace"  (fronjgpark  of  his  pipe.  There's  a  picture  showing 
•■Don  Giovanni").  His  ligi^"^ ^^"'"^.'^i^pthe  flaming  coattails.  A  man  on  his  deathbed 
^ca"  ;^as^'^.°pfeS.^°inre  so^  caUed  for  his  pipe.  Asked  by  a  religious  fri^end 
by  Hahn.  Debtissy  and  Faure,  sung  witlijj  j^e  suffered  much  pain,  he  replied  ■with  a  firmj 
hpnntifuliv  accurate  enunciation  of  theii  ..vnnr  roTivpr.<;a.tion  irives  me  more  palnl 


our  bows  ana  arrowai^  ...^..^^^        „„oc..cicyTri  » 

Tj.  t«  vncm  S'iP'^J""  ^^^ts  under  two  hours,  includini 

If  you  want  to  totDW  intermissions— seemed  excellent  mate 
ell  you— A  box  of  good  I  ha  1  for  ambitious  amateurs.    How  i 
would  fare  on  the  professional  stage  1 
hard  to  say;  a  professional  cast  migh 
make  the  lines  more  telling,  but  migh 
at  the  same  time  show  up  th?  conipara 
five  thinness  of  the  material.  Wha 
there  is  of  it  is  good  entertainment  ant 
the  small  but  enthusiastic  audience  as 
sembled  last  e\-oning  had  no  faults 
find.  The  stag?  in  the  Rogers  buildinc 
■with  its  possibilities  for  presenting  w: 
great  rapidity  both  intimate  scenes  a; 
scenes  requirinq:  the  full  width  of  t: 
platform,  was  c!i?verly  handled;  the  se- 
were  simple,  but  dramaticalh  efTecti'. 
The  cast  is  too  large  for  detailed  me- 


iciw.^  *x»>.v,.^  K"—'  —    ;  tion.  but  praise  is  due  to  the  skill 

-  ,           i;.tx>npr  once  moil  voice:    "Your  conversation  gives  me  more  pam  seriousness  of  Charles  Sedgwick  in  t 
1  French  text.s._  the^  "^'^•:'^!i„?.„\.v,„t  <4.,  »  Tc  u  -nr^Qihlo  that  "Pather'Uitle  role— he  even  m9n«ir»rf  tr,  re 


beautifully  accurate  enunciation 

'  Sed  \1,?dennae  imres^on^hf  ^than'anytW     else."  Is  It  possible  that  "Father' 

,  iei-ClVCl.1     lll^;    "   their      Stvll    .       1  1  1...«n«0 


sensitive  reaction  to  their  styli  rj-^j^jj  j^^d  no  sense  of  humor? 


Tnd  conTenr  was^  falirng  io  reach  com 
p?ete  reahzation  through  the  limitation 
of  a  voice  or  a  technique  lacking  m, 
fmoWon^fvariety.  The  singer  was  haP  1 

°S  ^wTm^'  rn^Srit/J^^fi 
K  s  s  "Ach,  Lieb,  ich  muss  nun  schei 
den  was  relatively  well  served. 

Mr  Harrington's  final  group,  intell  - 
at-rftw  sune  include  two  songs-  by  his 
l^co^plnift;,  Edwin  Bilt^liffe^.  thg 
rtplicat°lv  impressionistic  Miniature 
and  the  gloomily  emotional  "Hapiy  ^ 
Mav  Forget,"  b6th  warmly  applauded 
mere  were  evidences  of  genuine  lm^ 


agination  and  "uisidaiiship,  despite|;o; 

ftl^chaSrimcany  felf-conscious  com. 

edy,  caused  amusement.  , 

I  Rewarded  ^^go^^^l^a?^  addluon.J 
Harrington    sang    several    a   ^  ^  , 

songs. 


titte  role — he  even  managed  to  reseml 
Napoleon— to  the  attractive  Jaseph:: 
of  Jane  Mast,  the  effeminately  amusi:: 
director  of  William  Sefton  and  the  blu 
Landru  of  William  S.  Burrage. 


Sitf  Dl 
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HIGH  HATS 

"The  American  visitor  to  Italy  would  be  dis- 
mayed by  the  meaning  given  some  of  the  Eng- 
;sli  words  which  the  Italians  wish  to  banish. 
Cylinder"  does  not  mean  a  'solid  round  body 
whose  ends  are  equal  parallel  circles.'  It  Is  a 
high  hat. "    A.  P.  dispatch. 

But  this  tenn  for  a  high  hat  is  not  unlcnown 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  "Cylin- 
der" is  onlv  one  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  terms: 
among  them  topper,  silker,  beaver,  chimney- 
pot, castor— in  the  old  reports  of  prize-fights, 
the  challenger  "shied  his  castor  into  the  ring"— 
pill-box,  plug,  stove-pipe,  tile,  upper-crust,  wash- 
pot.  Among  the  French  slang  terms  is  "cylin- 
dre,"  tube. 

What  is  the  popular  term  today  in  English? 
Silker?  Stove-pipe?  The  latter  is  an  old  term. 
"Bones"  in  the  Negro  minstrel  shows  had  a 
m«rrj'  quip,  asking  Mr.  Johnson  how  he  spelled 
"stove-pipe." 

It^  Is  surprising  that  George  Augustus  Sala 

in  "The  Hats  of  Humanity,"  ^Titten  for  a  hat- 
ter in  Manchester,  England,  does  not  give  a  list 
of  slang  terms  for  the  silk  hat.  He  would  have 
delighted  in  the  proposal  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Courteuil,  France,  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  to  abolish  the  silker:  1 — It 
humiliates  those  who  cannot  afford  one.  2 — It 
is  worn  only  by  aristocrats  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  the  poor.  3 — It  is  unaesthetic,  not  neces- 
sary. 4 — Its  disappearance  would  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  equality  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  But  the  silker  found  de- 
fenders, and  the  measure  was  thrown  out. 

"Mad  as  a  hatter."  Did  this  comparison 
come  from  an  accident  to  William  Henry  Mil- 
ler who  entered  Parliament  In  1830?  It  was 
said  of  him  that  carried  bareheaded  by  his 
supporters  through  the  streets,  he  had  a  touch 
of  the  sun,  and  \r&&  afterwards  eccentric.  As 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Christy,  hat 
manufacturers,  he  was  given  the  nickname  that 
is  now  proverbial.  Perhaps  "Alice"  now  in  this  . 
country  could  tell  whether  Lewis  Carroll  in- 
troducing the  "Mad  Hatter"  had  any  one  per- 
son in  mind.  Then  there  is  today  "high  hat" 
or  "snooty,  *  "stuck  up." 

THESE  GUEST  ROOMS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Elizabeth  Macrae  Boykln  believes  that  even 
"convertible  ^uest   room   with  convertible 
furniture,"  whether  this  room  should  appear  to 
the  careless  eye  a  library  or  a  sun-room,  should 
have  "a  restful  atmosphere."   That  a  sofa  with 
book-shelf  ends  turn  into  a  "resilient  bed";  that 
1^  table  desk,  opening,  reveals  a  dressing  table 
mirror,  etc. — this  is  not  enough  to  insure  com- 
fort, the  atmosphere  must  be  restful.    Can  a 
guest  sleep  peacefully  in  a  "resilient"  bed  which 
without  warning  may  assume  its  original  shape 
a  trick  bed  of  pantomime  or  farce  comedy? 
There  are  guest  rooms  even  in  the  palaces  ol 
|the  rich  that  are  apparently  designed  and  fur- 
ished  to  hasten  departure.  The  mattress  seems 
tuffed  with  corncobs,  or  there  is  a  sagging  in 
[the  middle.    (A  hostess  should  not  take  the 
icomfort  of  her  beds  for  granted;  she  should 
jsleep  in  her  guest  rooms  from  time  to  time.)  ^ 

'he  wallpaper  may  shock  the  nervous  and  lead 
Ito  frightful  dreams.   The  plumbing  may  be  out 
of  order.   There  is  need  of  a  fresh  bulb  in  the 
lelectric  bed  lamp.  Tlie  guest  room  may  be  over 
[the  kitchen  or  under  the  servants'  chambers.  / 
'he  windows  rattle,  or  will  not  open  easily. 
Charles  Reade  gave  the  description  of  an 
ideal  guest  room  in  his  "Woman  Hater."  The 
room  was  spacious,  well  lighted  by  day  and  by 
Inight.    There  were  two  or  three  beds,  so  that  ; 
ja  guest,  restless,  feverish,  might  try  them  in  ; 
turn.  There  were  tubs,  bath  and  foot;  towels  i 
galore;  cigars,  pipes,  tobacco  jars  at  hand;  a 
few  entertaining  books  to  encourage  a  nap  or 
for  insomnia;  easy  chairs  well  upholstered  and 
really  easy;  a  writing  desk  with  paper,  en- 
velopes,  postage   stamps,   ink   that   was  not 
clogged,  pens  that  did  not  resemble  those  in 
country  postof flees;  plenty  of  closet  room,  with 
hangers  and  boot  trees;  a  carafe  of  water  to 
accompany  a  stand  supporting  properly  labelled 
alcohol  in  pleasing  variety.    Reades  descrip- 
tion is  long  and  minute,  to  be  read  and  mem- 
orized by  all  hostesses. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ideal  summer  cot- 
tage has  no  guest  room;  a  selfish,  churlish  say- 
ing, but  what  a  relief  for  Mrs.  Ferguson,  whose 
husband  failed  miserably  in  his  attempt  to  be 
a  young  Napoleon  in  the  stock  market,  when 
she  receives  a  letter  beginning,  "We  are  pass- 
ing through  Boneset  next  week.   Wouldn't  you 


lO'. 

druiug  liie  cur  ana  only  iiLile  i\la.ry  Ann  is 
witli  us." 

Miss   (or  Mrs.)   Elizabeth  Macrae  Boykin, 
who  writes  so  instructively  for  women,  does  not 
mention  a  framed  notice  which,  prominently  di.s- 
pjlayed  in  a  guest  room,  would  contribute  to  the 
desired  peaceful  atmosphere;    the  rca.ssuring 
notice:    "Please  do  not.  tip  the  servants.  We 
pay  them  high  wages.  "    This  might  hang  oni 
the  wall  by  the  side  of:  "Guests  will  please  notjl 
wipe  their  razors  on  the  towels."'  9 
Or  there  might  be  a  neatly  printed  card  otl 
directions,  requests,  warnings.    "For  the'cccu-^ 
pant   of   This   Guest   Room:    Be   careful  in 
washing  your  hands,  to  wa.sh  them  thoroughly, 
so  as  not  to  crock  the  towels.   Be  sure  to  leave 
no  dirty  water  In  the  bowl.   It  is  advisable  to 
turn  back  the  bed  clothes  on  rising  so  they  may  i 
be  aired."  Etc.  For  there  are  guests  who  do  noi 
contribute  to  peaceful  atmosphere. 


When  Arthur  Fiedler  raised  his  baton 
for  the  first  swelling  measures  of  Elgar"s 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  In  Symphony 
hall  last  evening,  he  officially  opened 
the  47th  season  of  that  spring  and 
Slimmer  orchestral  cycle  known  to  Bos- 
ton as  the  "Pops."  Before  him  were 
nearly  five  score  musicians,  almost  the 
full  strength  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  Sym- 
phony orchestra;  at  his  back  was  a 
splendid,  representative  audience  of 
music-lovers,  filling  the  two  balconies 
and  practically  every  table  seat  on  the 
floor.  Every  one  was  there — family  par- 
ties, stragglers  from  dinner  parties,  a 
group  of  yoimg  women  In  knitted  dresses 
and  turbans  who  had  fetched  along 
their  crochet  sticks  to  catch  up  with 
their  knitting,  over-night  visitors  in 
town  who  perhaps  never  had  heard 
such  a  program  played  by  such  an  im- 
pressively numbered  band,  elderly  folk 
who  shuddered  a  bit  over  the  blatancles 
of  "Die  Meisterslnger  von  Numberg" 
and  Ouverture  Solennelle,  "18l2,"  but 
closed  their  eyes  In  blissful  appreciation 
of  Haydn's  variations  on  the  Austrian 
national  anthem,  for  strings,  or  of  sev- 
eral of  the  dainty  trifles  served  up  as 
extras. 

Again    Symphony    Hall    has  been 
transformed  almost  over  night  into 
cheerful,  seasonal  colors,  with  Robert 
Edmond  Jones's  green  and  gold  scheme 
carried  along  the  floor  walls,  in  ths  lat- 
ticed work  encircling  the  platform,  or 
On  tables  and  chairs.   Mr.  Fiedler,  who 
in  two  years  has  become  distinguished 
and  authoritative  as  a  conductor,  has 
started  his  new  series  of  programs  with 
an  eye  to  novelties,  though  noTspum*- 
Ing  or  Ignoring  the  stable  standbys  of 
former  years.  Haydn  Wood's  "Facade," 
for  Instance,  with  its  grouped  polka, 
valse,  Swiss  Jodelllng  song,  tango  paso- 
doble  and  tango  Sevillana,  was  arrest- 
ing for  its  knowing  dissonances.  A 
glance  through  programs  to  come  dis- 
covers similar  novelties  listed.  One 
phasfe  of  Mr.  Fiedler's  predilections  Is  an 
obvious  fondness  for  volume,  for  crash- 
ing  crescendos   and  climaxes.  Last 
evening  he  set  three  very  heavy  num- 
bers on  his  list  where  one  perhaps 
would  have  been  enough,  especially  for 
those  who  occupied  the  first  tiers  of 
floor  chairs. 

An  event  unannounced  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Arthur  Schwartz,  com- 
poser of  the  score  of  "The  Band 
Wagon,"  which  Boston  heard  last  win- 
te^.  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  even  now  Is 
writing  tunes  for  a  new  revue,  never 
heard  "Dancing  in  the  Dark,"  "I  Love 
Louisa,"  "High  and  Low,"  or  "Beggar 
Waltz"  played  by  so  great  an  orchestra 
or  with  such  glorious  effect,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  again.  The  audience 
rose  to  this  number  with  bravas,  and 
Mr.  Schwartz  was  compelled  twice  to 
arise  from  somewhere  down  front  to 
acknowledge  the  tribute  waved  his  way 
by  Mr.  Fiedler.  The  latter,  happily  in- 
spired, then  swung  into  George  Gersh- 
win's "Wintergreen  for  President,"  the 
humorous  torchlight  parade  number 
from  the  1932  Pulitzer  prize  winner, 
"Of  Tiiee  I  Sing."  Those  two  pieces 
alone  were  sufficient  to  send  that  ini- 
tial audience  home  In  contented  mood. 

W.  E.  G. 


CIVIC  BYMPHONY  ORCIIESTItA 

The  BqBton  Civic  Symphony  Orchc-- 
tra,  Joseph  Wagner,  conductor,  gave  lus 
fourlh  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall. 

Marjorie  Church,  pianist,  was  the 
soloist.  The  following  program  was  per- 
formed : 

Grieg.  Suite,  Sigurd  Jotralfar  op. 
56.  Rachmaninoff.  Piano  concerto.  No. 
2,  C  minor,  op.  18  fMiss  Church).  J.  F. 
Wagner,  Slnfonietta  American  for 
chamber  orchestra:  Prelude,  Humores- 
que;  Finale  (Harold  Schwab,  piano). 
Haydn,  Prelude  to  "The  Creation." 
Johann  Strauss,  overture  to  "Fleder- 
maus." 

The  orchestra  once  again  Impressed 
and  pleased  its  audience  last  night  by 
the  spirit  and  general  accuracy  of  its 
playing,  despite  the  evident  youth  of 
most  of  its  members,  few  of  whom  can 
claim  to  be  remarkable  performers.  For 
the  excellent  results  obtained  the  credit 
must  be  largely  granted  to  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's careful,  clear,  and  intelligent 
du'ection. 

The  conductor  Was  In  evidence  also 
as  composer.  Mr.  Wagner's  own  Sin-  | 
fonietta  American  (why  reverse  the 
natural  order  of  the  words,  by  the 
way?)  had  previously  been  heard,  a 
year  ago,  at  a  concert  of  Mr.  Wagner's 
chamber  music  given  at  the  public 
library.  In  his  program  notes  the  com- 
poser admits  the  vagueness  of  the  label 
"American"  as  applied  to  music,  but 
recognizes  "certain  common  traits"  and  ■ 
has  endeavored  to  capture  them.  He 
is  probably  least  successful  in  the  pre- 
lude, whose  "mystical  and  religious  pic- 
ture suggesting  the  ideal  which  brought 
the  devout  and  earnest  Pilgrims  to  these 
shores"  resolves  itself  into  a  slightly 
aimless  dreariness,  though  one  recog- 
nizes easily  "a  short  leaping  motive  which 
is  used  to  suggest  Yankee  optimism." 
The  ragtime  rhythms  of  the  Humor- 

esque  and  the  suggestions  of  jazz  eEi 
musical  comedy  in  the  final  Allegro, 
while  they  are  not  very  vividly  or 
acutely  characterized,  provide  at  least 
some  entertaining  and  vivacious  mo- 
ments. As  a  whole,  the  work  gives  an\ 
impression  of  immaturity  and  uncer- 
tainty in  choice  of  material,  structure, 
and  orchestral  technique,  but  in  all 
three  departments  the  composer  is  evi- 
I  dently  anxious  to  avoid  the  trite  and  , 
hackneyed. 

I    Miss  Church  was  applauded  enthusi- 
astically for  her  excellent  playing  in 
Rachmaninoff's  2d  pianoforte  concerto. 
If  it  did  not,  perhaps,  rise  quite  to  the 
heights  of  Slavic  romantic  poetry  that  i 
the  work  suggests,  yet  her  performance  I 
was  admirable  for  Its  poise,  its  con- 
trolled  k>eauty  of  mood  and  tone,  its  . 
impelling  rhythm  and  extreme  techni-  < 
cal  brilliance  and  security.   The  highly 
significant  orchestral  accompaniment, 
while  neither  as  well  wrought  or  as 
judiciously  balanced  against  the  solo- 
ist as  might  be  desired,  was  none  the 
less  creditable  to  the  players. 

Grieg's    amiable    Sigurd  Jorsalfar 
suite  was  pleasingly  and  firmly  done; 

Haydn's  boldly  unconventional  prelude 
to  "The  Creation,"  a.  little  less  con- 
fidently, yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  rep- 
resent more  of  chaos  than  was  in- 
tended by  the  composer.  The  "Fleder- 
maus"  overture  of  Johann  Straufs, 
with  its  graceful  tunes,  of  which  one 
never  tires,  brought  the  concert  to  a  ' 
cheerful  conclusion.  There  was  much 
applause.  S.  S. 

METROPOLITAN 
"Sky  Bride" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  story  b.v  Joseph 
L.  Manciewicz.  Asnes  Brand  Leahy  and 
Grover  Jones:  directed  b.v  Stephen  Roberts 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  fol- 
lowins  cast: 

Speed  Condon  Richard  Arlen 

Alec  Dugan  Jack  Oakie 

Rutb  Dunning-  Virginia  Bruce 

WiUiP  ,  .    Robert  Googan 

Jim  Carmichael  Charles  Starrett 

Mrs.  Smith  Louise  Closspr  Hale 

Eddie  Smith  Tom  Dougl.-is 

Bill  Adams  Harold  Goodwin 

The  same  pair  who  made  so  excellent 
a  team  in  "Touchdown"  are  brought  to- 
gether again  in  "Sky  Bride,"  current 
attraction  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
Jack  Oakie  and  Richard  Arlen,  as  the 
usual  friendly  enemies,  invigorate  con- 
siderably a  not  particularly  original 
story  by  force  of  their  agreeable  person- 
alities. They  are  materially  assisted  by 
some  excellent  air  shots,  by  one  spec- 
tacular catastrophe  and  by  an  exciting 
i  rescue  staged  in  mid-air.  The  flying 
[is  all  Interesting;  even  though  there 
[have  been  countless  flying  pictures  al- 
1  ready,  th«  sight  of  plane  manoeuvres 
invariably  has  something  to  hold  the  at- 
tention. The  real  attraction  this  week 
]ls  the  personal  appearance  of  Blng 
I  Crosby,  radio  star. 

I  Mr.  Crosby,  assisted  by  a  guitar  player, 
sings  a  number  of  popular  songs,  not 
forgetting  "Dinah,"  "Do  You  Call  <fhat 
Human?"  "Auf  Wiedersehn,  My  Dear" 
and  several  more.  The  audience  greeted 
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IN  A  TOY  SHOP 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Kids  sniff  at  toys  their  elders  adored." 
And  what  were  the  toys  that  pleaded  the 
children  of  the  sixties  and  even  of  the  ssven- 
ties?    Miniature  Swiss  chalets  with  overhang- 
ing second  stories  easily  broken.    Noah's  ark, 
with  little  anima'is.  and  the  never  to  be  forgot- 
•  ^n  effigies  of  Sheni,  Ham  and  Japheth,  with 
iheir  respective  wives — but  Mrs.  Noah  was  not 
always  among  those  present.    Trotting  horses 
wound  up  with  a  key  to  encourage  the  drivers 
in  bursts  of  speed  over  a  tacked  down  carpet.] 
.\  cylindrical  little  box  containing  tools,  tools  j;^ 
hat  W'ere  seldom  of  practical  use  when  fitted  In  j 
ont  end  of  the  container.    Building  blocks—] 
"Little  Johnny  shows  a  decided  taste  for  archi-| 
lecture,  a  fine  profession" — but  in  later  years! 
Johnny  was  a  clerk  in  the  village  grocery  store. 
Ducks  to  move  in  a  washbowl  with  the  aid  of  a 
Miagnet.    Tin  soldiers,  especially  desired  in  the 
ears  of  the  civil  war,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
annon  on  wheels    Puzzle  maps — the  pieces  to 
neatly  fitted  to  teach  the  young  Augustus 
geography.    A  tivoli  board— a  dangerous  gift 
for  it  led  the  boy  in  later  years  to  haunt  the 
billiard  saloon,  where  he  heard  rude  men  swear 
—men  whose  breath  sometimes  smelt  of  fire- 
works.  Only  a  bom  "Sissy"  would  find  interest 
in  dolls.   They  were  for  Jane,  who  was  expected 
to  dress  them,  give  them  a  tea  party,  put  them 
to  bed  in  their  little  house  at  sundown.  Now 
and  then  a  boy  was  pleased  with  a  steamboat 
moving  after  the  key  was  turned — sometimes 
.^o  roughly  that  something  snapped.  Imprudent 
parents  gave  their  boys  toy  pistols  or  guns — in 
'  hose  years  "gun"  and  "pistol"  were  not  synony 
nous  words — and  there  was  a  fusillade  of  caps 
that  made  mother  nervous.    There  were  even 
railway  trains,  but  without  tracks,  and  not  run 
as  they  are  in  these  extravagant  days  by  elec 
tricity;  watches,  shams,  not  made  to  go. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  sixties  were  not  spoiled 
nor  were  they  sophisticated.    In  no  householc^ 
^vas  there  what  Frank  Stockton— too  little  read! 
u  these  days— described  as  the  frightful  spec- 
acle  of  a  parent  at  bay.   Solomon's  advice  waj 
pgarded  as  sounding  in  trumpet  tones  from 
-eaven;   a  refractory  boy  became  acquainted 
'  ith  what  he  considered  a  misuse  of  a  riding 
'  hip,  nor  was  he  consoled  by  his  father  saying: 
"It  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you." 

Today  little  Johnny  expects,  demands  an  air- 
plane, airship,  a  Europa  or  Berengaria,  or  some- 
thing that  is  mechanical  and  expensive.  Therej 
is  now  in  the  shops,  one  reads,  a  toy  "sub-! 
machine  gun."  The  wonder  is  that  flasks  of  tear 
gas,  sawed-oflf  shotguns,  neat  sets  of  burglar's 
tools  (boy  size)  are  not  on  sale.  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go;  the  gangster  is  too  often 
the  boy's  hero.  The  boy  would  not  be  now  con- 
tent with  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  even  a  sling  and 
buckshot,  though  the  sound  of  broken  glass— 
the  aim  at  windows  of  a  school  house  or  of  a 
neighbor's  dwelling  showing  deplorable  pro 
ficiency— was  once  thought  to  be  like  "grace- 
tis  a  pleasing  sound,  harmonious  to  the  ear." 


him  with  hearty  enthusiasm  and  de-  ; 
manded   encores.     Sentimental,   half-  | 
humorous  songs  seem  to  be  all  the  rage  i 
just  now,  and  Mr.  Crosby's  smooth, 
caressing  methods  of  tone  production 
are  all  the  rage.  His  enunciation  is  not 
always  good,  seemingly  he  hurries  him- 
self too  much,  but  what  his  listeners 
want  Is  the  music  and  the  sentiment, 
and  he  knows  how  to  provide  them. 

"Sky  Bride"  is  a  comedy  drama,  not 
a  romance.  Indeed,  the  only  girl  in  the 
picture  is  so  unimportant  that  she  could 
easily  be  omitted  without  loss  to  the 
story.  Speed  Condon,  Eddie  Smith  and 
Bill  Adams  are  pilots  in  a  travelling  air 
circus,  for  which  Alex  Dugan  acts  as 
barker.  The  four  of  them  are  forever 
ragging  one  another  into  crazy  flying 
stunts  or  even  horse-play.  One  day 
Condon  gets  too  gay  while  he  and  Eddie 
are  chasing  each  other's  tails  in  an  ex- 
hibition flight.  The  planes  are  entan- 
gled and  faU  to  the  ground.  Eddie  is 
killed,  Condon  is  badly  hurt  and  so 
conscience-stricken  that  he  leaves  his 
friends  and  goes  away  to  forget.  Event- 
ually he  winds  up  at  %.n  airport,  where 
Alex  discovers  him  working  as  a  ground 
man.  Alec  tried  to  bully  him  into  fly- 
ing once  more,  but  he  refuses  until  his 
landlady's  small  grandchild  is  carried 
up  in  the  landing-gear  of  another 
plane,  and  Condon  is  the  only  pilot 
available  to  save  him.  The  child  duly 
rescued,  Condon  retvurns  to  his  board- 


ing 1K1ILS0  to  discovci-  thEit  liii  landlady, 
mother  of  Eddie  Smith,  forgives  him 
freely  lor  the  fatal  accident  and  begs 
him  to  stay. 

Richard  Arlen  handles  a  rather  sullen 
and  unattractive  part  with  thoughtful-' 
ness  and  feeling,  making  even  his  mo- 
ments of  hysteria  ring  true.  As  the 
loyal  Alec,  Jack  Oakie  is  once  more 
ingratiating  and  amusing,  and  Tom 
Douglas  makes  an  excellent  Impression 
in  the  brief  role  of  Eddie  Smith.  In 
smaller  parts,  Robert  Coogan,  Louise 
Closser  Hale  and  Harold  Goodwin  do 
good  work.  'Virginia  Bruce  is  negative 
in  the  insignificant  role  of  Ruth  Dun- 
ning. E.  L.  H. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend" 

.\  screen  drama  acianleil  b.v  S.vlvia  Tlial- 
beik-  and  Frank  Butler  from  thfl  novel. 
"Umny."  b.v  William  .lolinston:  directed  by 
Harry  Pollard  and  Dresenled  by  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Maj-er  with  the  foUowins:  cast: 

Eddie  Randall  Jackie  Conoer 

Uncle  Janas  Tuclier  Charles  "Chic"  Sale 

Mr.  Bandall   Ralph  Graves 

Mrs.  Randall   Dorothy  Peterson 

FroKKio   Andy  Shulord 

Diana   Helen  Parnsh 

Fattv  BuUen  Donald  Haines 

Abraham   Gus  Leonard 

Doctor  Oscar  Aplel 


scene  passes  In  "Happy"  MacDonald's 
iiiight  club.  Here,  "Happy's"  wife  is 
carrying  on  an  afiair  with  a  dancing 
instructor.  "Happy"  finds  his  life  en- 
dangered In  a  bootlegging  war.  One  of 
the  dancers,  Ruth  Taylor,  fighting  off 
the  attentions  of  a  swaggering  gun- 
man, Ed  Powell,  takes  pity  on  Michael 
Rand,  a  boy  who  is  trying  to  drown  In 
drink  his  grief  over  the  death  of  his 
father,  murdered  by  his  mother  in  hlf 
mistress's  apartment.  There  are  manj 
others  who  pass  and  repass,  filling  1r 
crevices  in  the  drama.  The  pictur< 
ends  in  a  bloody  shooting  affray  tha 
barely  spares  the  romantic  lovers. 

Lew  Ayres  Is  the  star,  and  he  turn 
in  an  acceptable,  not  startling  per 
formance  as  young  Rand.  He  Is  ovei 
shadowed,  however,  by  Boris  Karlof 
as  "Happy."  George  Raft  as  a  sinistt 
gambler,  and  Mae  Clarke  as  Ruth  Taj 
lor.  The  settings  are  striking  and  tl' 
i  photography  is  interesting. 
I  E.  L.  H. 


Jackie  Cooper,  who  is  rapidly  out- 
growing the  clothes  he  wore  in  "Skippy" 
and  "The  Champ,"  does  more  heart' 
rending  weeping  in  this  his  latest  pic- 
ture than  in  the  other  two  together.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  his  future  outlook 
on  life  will  not  be  influenced  too  gravely 
by  these  juvenile  sobbing  spells;  in  fact, 
since  by  now  all  who  have  seen  him  are 
convinced  that  he  is  a  past  master  in 
the  art  of  crying,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  give  him  a  story  in  which  his 
puckered,  wholly  charming  smile  might 
have  undisputed  footage  for  a  change 

Eddie  "Limpy"  Randall,  doomed  to  a 
leg  brace  almost  from  birth,  is  a  pariah 
in  his  boyish  community.  Because  of 
his  affliction  he  caimot  play  ball  or  go 
fishing,  cannot  do  any  of  the  manifold 
things  which  normal  boys  can  do.  His 
parents  are  so  protective,  so  solicitous 
as  to  his  health,  that  they  confine  him 
to  his  own  back  yard  where,  wistfully, 
he  may  watch  other  youngsters  at  play. 
Only  Uncle  Jonas  Tucker,  who  lodges 
with  the  Randalls  and  drives  the  an 
cient  horse  car  of  the  village,  which  Is 
operated  to  hold  the  franchise,  under- 
stands the  lad.  He  knows  that  fear  of 
ridicule  and  fear  of  physical  pain  ob- 
sess him,  and  he  tries  to  teach  "Limpy" 
how  to  conquer  that  fear.  He  makes 
him  put  on  boxing  gloves,  so  that  some 
day  he  will  be  able  to  give  "Froggie,"  a 
bigger  boy  with  a  sneaky,  bullying  dis- 
position, the  licking  he  richly  merits. 
Uncle  Jonas  also  likes  fiction  about 
himself,  tells  Indian  stories,  refers  to 
himself  as  "Cannon-Bail  Tucker," 
"Home-Run  Tucker."  "Dead  Shot 
Tucker,"  all  to  Limpy's  gleeful  delight. 
When  the  boy  has  endured  his  fill  of 
ignominy  and  when  Uncle  Jonas, 
barred  from  the  Randall  home  and  job- 
less, is  threatened  with  the  poorhouse, 
the  climax  comes.  "Limpy"  thrashes 
Froggie,  though  taking  a  beating  him- 
self; the  German  specialist  who  previ- 
ously had  seen  no  possibility  of  a  cure 
holds  out  renewed  hope;  Uncle  Jonas  is 
taken  back  by  the  Randalls  and  the 
skies  become  roseate.  But  not  until  af- 
ter a  tremeadous  flow  of  tears  from 
Jackie  Cooper  and  a  slightly  smaller 
contribution  from  the  audience. 

Jackie  is  again  the  marvel  of  his  age 
by  reason  of  his  natural  ways,  his  feats 
of  memorization.  Mr.  Sale  as  the  griz- 
zled old  mentor,  is  exceptionally  amus- 
ing and  the  others  are  well  cast. 

'W.  E.  O. 

RKO  KEITH'S 

"Night  World" 

X  ncreen  drama  adapted  by  Ri.'hard  Scha- 
i-er  from  the  sinry  by  P.  .1,  Wolfson  and 
Mien  Rivkin:  directed  bj'  Holvirt  Henley 
nd  nresentcd  by  Universal  Productions  with 
lie  foilowiiifir  cast: 

Ahcliael  Rand   Lew  Ayres 

Rnth  Taylor   Mae  Clarke 

"Happy  "  MacDonald   Boris  Karloff 

Mrs.   "Mac'^   ...Dorothy  Revier 

Klaiiss   Rus.iell  Hopton 

Tommy  Bert  Roach 

Edith   Blair   Dorothy  Peterson 

Miss  Smith   Florence  Lake 

Mrs.   Rand   Hedda  Hopper 

Blonde  Greta  GrandRlcdt 

F.dward  Powell  Georffe  Rait 

Policeman   Robert  Emmett  O'Connor 

At  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre  this  week 
is  a  film  entitled,  "Night  World,"  which 
brings  back  memories  of  "Broadway" 
and  other  not  ro  notable  dramas  that 
had  their  being  backstage  at  one  of 
those  glittering  and  elaboirate  night 
clubs.  Like  "Broadway,"  the  plot  of 
"Night  World"  has  to  do  with  clandes- 
tine love,  bootlegging,  romance  and 
murdei-,  but  the  general  construction  of 
the  picture  suggests  a  later  inspiration, 
for  it  is  the  sort  of  drama  which  intro- 
duces a  large  number  of  contrasting 
types  and  then  attempts  to  weave  the 
threads  of  their  stories  together.  This 
is  an  excellent  idea,  provided  the  dif- 
ferent characters  are  interesting 
enough  to  overcome  a  diffusive  scen- 
ario. "Night  World"  has  an  excellent 
cast,  thus  insuring  good  perforipances, 
but  Hobart  Henley,  the  director,  has 
not  succeeded  in  producing  a  compact 
melodrama,  for  the  individual  tragedies 
and  comedies  are  too  loosely  joined. 

To  attempt  to  detail  the  Involved 
story  would  not  be  quite  fair,  but  a 
general  idea  is  not  out  of  place.  The 


These  men  were  selected  by  Marie  t 
Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  an 
national  honorary  president  of  Sicm 
Delta  Chi;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd.  editor  oS 
the  PhUadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  ant 
president  of  the  American  Societv  o 
Newspaper  Editors;  Lee  A.  White  of  th. 
Detroit  New.<:  and  past  president  o 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Bruce  Bliven.  editoi 
of  the  New  Republic;  Henry  J.  Haskell 
Kansas  City  Star,  and 
William  L.  Mapel,  director  of  the  Lee 
School  of  Journalism,  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

Mr.  Snyder  also  announced  the  grant- 
ing pf  120  scholarship  awards  to  seniors 
m  36  schools  and  departments  of  jour- 
nalism. The  awards  are  based  on  gen- 
eral academic  excellence  during  the 
four-year  undergraduate  course. 


Journalists  Do  Honor  ^  Philip  Hale 
As  the  Most  Learned  I  Music  Critics 

Philip  Hale,  music  and  drama  critlC4.  stage,  \  a  result  of  the  depth  of 

  ...  .......         ,1     .  .  ,  ««+Vir,Urit.v 


of  The  Boston  Herald,  Is  one  of  six 
active  newspaper  men  selected  for  the 
first  annual  -scholarship  awards  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal- 
istic fraternity,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  yesterday  by  Charles 
E.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Chicago  X>ally 
Drovers'  Journal  and  national  presi- 
dent of  the  fraternity. 

The  citation  accompanying  Mr. 
Hale's  award  reads: 

The  most  learned  of  American 
music  critics,  whose,  authoritative 
critiques  and  historical  comment- 
aries have  been,  for  a  generation, 
source  material  for  students  and 
writers  in  his  field;  a  splendid  In- 
fluence alike  upon  the  musical  and 
journaiistic  world,  ao^  upon 


his  sclrship  and  the  catholicity 
of  his  Ite,  neither  of  which  has 
been  diVi  by  time. 

^•as  born  in  Norwich,  Vt., 
graduated  from  Yale  in 
;  been  connected  with  The 
.  since  1903.  Since  1901 
iled  the  programs  of  the 
hony  Orchestra  and  has 
[number  of  musical  pub 


Mr.  Ha 
in  1854 
1876,  and  : 
Boston  He 
he  has  co: 
Boston  S 
written  for 
llcations. 

Others  sel^ted  for  the  Sigma  Delta 

Chi  awards  _ 

PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER,  European 
director  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  for 
eign  service,  cited  as  "conspicuous  foi 
the  clarity,  exactness  ana  interest  oi 
his  di.'patches;  for  his  exemplary  dej 


c.'a; 


velopment     of  authoritative 
sources." 

FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS,  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  "a  subtle 
and  highly  original  humorist;  a  dis- 
criminating editor  with  a  genius  for 
cultivating  talent  in  others." 

ALEXANDER  DANA  NO-ifES,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 

■learned  in  the  broad  field  of  economy 


Des  Moines  Regisffr  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  "a  genius  in  the  utU- 
izatlon  of  humor  ln,art  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  serious  ends." 

CASPER  S.  YOST,  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  "whole  cool  and  serene  judg 


■•learned  in  the  broad  flel^pf^^iSTi;  l' S  lo^^^^  has  been  an  aid  In  the  so 
ic^  profound,  but  never  turgid,  in  problems  of  municipality,  stati 

analyses  of  business  conditions.      ^  ^^^y  nation." 


,ale 


Mlcit) 
in 

lich,  Vt, 


Tlie  Theatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

rheTl\fn^'r  l^^        P^^y      ^^31  ha5  been  awarded  to  "Of 

SrlLn^nH  '  o  ^y^l^^d  with  lyrics  by  Ira 

TkZ^I  nf  M^'^i"  "J  ^"'^^  Gershwin.  The  play  is  published  by  iiifred 
A.  Knopf  of  Now  York.  There  are  Illustrations  by  "D.  M.-  also  a  oreface 
by  George  Jean  Nathan.  The  volume  Is  the  fourth  in  a  serie— ?he 
atre  of  Today,"  edited  by  Mr.  Nathan  and  published  by  Mr.  I^opf 
r.n  ^.;fr!l       welcomes  this  play  for  Itself  and  in  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
W  nf^H  ^'"^^^         *        ^"gi"^!  and  independent 

X.  ■•     !  ^""^^  genealogical  tree  traces  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's 

f  lh?p  iT.r  ^^""^  r""'  ."^""^  °'  ^^^^''^^^  H-  H'>yt-  but  the  play 

for  pundite  in  their  punditical  moments  but  for  pundits,  If  at  all  in  such 
rare  moments  as  they  think  and  argue  with  laughter." 

American  musical  comedies  have  long  followed  a  beaten  track:  roman- 
ce musical  comedies  with  their  "proud  princesses  in  love  with  humble  naval 
Jeutenanta  and  their  humble  slaveys  cinderellaed  by  proud  princes  the 
revues  with  their  vaudeville  comedians  and  pea  fowl  ladies,  the  shows  la- 
boriously manufactured  out  of  dull  comedies  previously  displayed  on  the 
legitunate  stage,  and  the  German  and  Austrian  importations  adapted  to 
Iwhat  has  been  believed  to  be  the  American  taste  by  the  insertion  into  their 
books  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facetious  aUusions  to  Congress  Yonkers 
and  Miss  Aimee  Semple  McPherson."  The  authors  of  "Of  Thee  1  Sing"  in- 
troduced mto  -this  swamp  ...  the  novel  bloom  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  fuller  and  more  highly  perfumed  sardonic  hothouse  that  the  present 
snow  is."  i 

Mr.  Nathan  might  have  added  that  even  in  "romantic"  musical  come- 
dies and  in  operettas  mutilated  or  "enlivened"  to  suit  American  taste  the 
presence  of  a  vaudeville  comedian  is  thought  Indispensable  by  the  man- 
agers. The  taste  of  audiences  has  become  so  lowered  they  are  not  content 
with  a  simple  but  coherent  plot  and  pretty  music:  unless  there  Is  a  clown- 
ing on  the  stage  the  show  is  "no  good." 


It  is  said  that  the  Pulitzer  committee  hesitated  between  "Of  Thee  I 
Smg"  and  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra."  The  choice  of  the  former  is  to  be 
.'PPlauded.  The  one  is  a  satire— and  satirical  comments  on  American  poli- 
cs  are  greatly  needed;  the  latter  is  regarded  by  sensitive  New  Englanders 
^3  a  long  drawn  out  libel.  "Of  Thee  I  Sing"  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the 
Kcellent  performance  for  its  success.  To  an  arm-chair  audience  the  printed 
>:t  IS  most  amusing;  but  in  the  library  and  in  the  theatre  does  the  satire 
only  amuse.'  Does  it  incite  bitter  reflections  on  the  manners  and  behavior 
of  candidates  for  office  and  their  conduct  after  election?  | 

In  "Of  Th^  I  Sing"  there  is  no  question  of  party,  as  there  was  in  the 
'"f  p       P«t>-°leum  V.  Nasby,  and  in  Richard  Grant  White's  "n7w  , 
I  Gospel  of  Peace      The  satirical  indictment  brought  by  Messrs.  Kaufman 
and  Byskind  should  not  be  considered  simply  as  amusing.    For  each 
coming  campaign  should  be  seen  by  the  public  as  if  the  candidates  were 
^i;Th  Throttlebottom.   Take  the  parade  with  the  ban- 

Tc^nVr  Reformers  Out,"  "The  Pull  Dinner  Jacket." 

He  Kept  Us  Out  of  Jail";  the  singing 

"He's  the  man  the  people  choose— 
^  Loves  the  Irish  and  the  Jews"- 

;  or  take  the  scene  in  a  hotel  where  the  national  committeemen  do  not  know 
I  bee!!  no»rT  °'  Vice-President  that  they  have  nominated.  There  have 
'  "W?de  aS,^"^''.'''"'  ^''^  °'  convictions  and  principles  Se 

Wide-Awakes   marching  for  Lincoln;  the  great  parade  in  New  York  for 
Grover  Cleveland,  with  bands  playing  f         m  riew  York  for 

"For  oppositions  or  politicians 
Take  my  word  I  don't  give  a  damn- 
As  I  walk  the  street  each  friend  I  meet 
A  J  .u-  "^"^        Muldoon.  he's  a  solid  man.'" 

And  this  was  as  true  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  of  Muldoon. 

But  are  audiences  in  the  theatre  influenced  by  satire,  moved  to  lnrtiE-n« 
tion  or  resentment?  Aristophanes  in  "The  Knights"  att^S  Cle^n  toe" 
demagogue  so  relentlessly  that  no  artist  would  make  a  mask  L  cieon  sc 
ithe  dramatist  was  obliged  to  take  that  role;  he  smeared  his  face  wife  wine 
ll^s  to  give  an  idea  of  Cleon's  flushed  and  bloated  fax:e.  Yet  Cleon  afteT  tS. 

.J^rT^.  '^T'''^  ^  ^'"^  ^  ^^^""""^  *e  people  as  ever.  The, 

f  ,L  applauded;  he  was  still  not  only  a  favorite  but  he  contin: 

ued  to  be  politically  important.  (-""i^m 


iic  had  to  memenze  in  a  dav  Tliirrm,  a»i„.-,. 
txiat  it  was  a  blind  man's  part!"  '  ^^^""^'^  f"""" 

who  returns  must  first  have  arrived   Now  th«  r-LcT  u  J     superficial.  He 
undiscovered  country.  Act  l  Scene  v  nrove^  fh.^^  ''""'^"^ 
r.ot  very  remote,  for^e  ^ouldte  hLV;;^  Sn' itTnJ^e^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
abroad  at  night.  It  was  a  temporary  habitation,  "for  a  certain  terr^  •  .Z^ 
of  intermediate  state  of  Purgatory   and  Pureatorv  jfc  t  ^' 
country  in  Hamlet's  time,  for%he  Middt  Age's  knL  al  abouT^'cwJ 
study  of  the  text  would  have  saved  these  critics  from  their  smart  erro 
IS  a  subsidiary  consideration  that  no  spirit  would  make  the  Tonee^r^^' «n 
journeys  till  his  domestic  affairs  had  been  straightened  SuSrs.  ™" 

Ernst  Reinhold  recited  the  whole  of  "Othello"  in  English  last  mont^ 

L  a'hS"^"f  performance  Sik  tSee  hour' 

and  a  half.  He  had  an  enthusiastic  reception."  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  thp 
Viennese  are  a  frivolous  folk.  ^"^'^  ''"^ 

Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  latest  book  has  this  to  say  of  Hollywood- 
"And  here  come  tired  youth  and  maids  that  feign  to  love  or  sin 
In  tones  like  rusty  razor  blades  to  tunes  like  smitten  tin 
And  here  is  mock  faith  and  truth  and  children  to  behold 
And  every  door  of  ancient  dirt  reopened  to  the  old." 
Still  spiteful  against  Americans. 


>um?Jr  'l^^l^  ^^'^'^^^  publication  in  book  form;  deserved  th 

uhtzer  prize.  Future  historians  may  quote  from  the  text  in  their  study  c 
[democracy  m  the  United  States.  ,  ^ 

They  are  advocating  in  LondoiTtwo-act  instead  of  three-act  nlavs  witl 
an  interval  lasting  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  so  that  there  wUl  be  time  o 

Siu^yT  the  ^^'^'°"^  ""^'^^^  ^  ^^"^^^ 

th-f^f^""*"^.  "v,'"°  "'"^'"''s-  "The  English  face  is  so  lacking  in  mobilitj 
te^  cannot  show  emotion;  consequently,  in  a  climax,  the  actor  turns  hi 
racic  tQ.the  audience."  Granville  Barker  was  even  more  severe:  "Expression  is 
fataUy  clogged  by  a  voice  they  can't  manage,  a  face  that  appears  to  need 
Moving  by  hand,  and  a  body  they  hardly  dare  move  at  all."  It  has  been  said' 
I  defence  of  English  actors  that  they  come  from  the  class  which  considers 
tt  bad  form  t«  show  feeling.  "It  has  been  impressed  upon  him  at  the  most 
sensitive  time  of  life  that  he  must  never  betray  any  sign  of  emotion." 

^^y'"°^'  *  oemury  in  the  box  office  at  the  Haymarket, 

London  recalls  Lily  Langtry  as  saying:  "My  dear,  never  trust  a  man  who 
^ws  hair  on  his  face  in  unexpected  places."  His  book  of  memoirs 
Through  the  Box  Office  Window,"  is  pleasingly  anecdotical  "memoirs. 
^  "Sir  Charles  Hawtrey  had  a  habit  of  losing  himself  in  meditation  and 
e  did  so,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  the  Haymarket.  near  the 
•alls.  A  haughty  stranger  thrust  two  tickets  under  his  nose  with  the  re- 
park,  "My  stalls  are  C23  and  C24.^ Scrutinizing  the  vouchers  with  a  bland 
nile,  Hawtrey  cooed  softly,  'So  they  are,  I'm  awfuUy  glad  to  hear  It-and 
'3W  tell  me  how  is  your  wife?' " 

•'One  of  Tree's  own'stories  was  about  his  'busking  days,'  and  the  falling 


CHIEFLY  PERSONAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

.Hrv.^.Hn'^^"-^.°^"''^.^"'  Alexander  Mossolov's  "Soviet  Iron  Poun- 

•dry,  wiU  be  introduced  to  Boston  at  the  Pops  by  Arthur  Fiedler  toniehr 
Alexander  Wassiliewitsch  Mossolov  was  born  i  Kiev  aJ  lo  leS  mv- 
ing  stud  ed  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory  under  Gliere  and  ikoSky  he 
now  dwells  in  soviet  Russia  an  avowed  exponent  of  "construcUvrorstyl'izeJ 
music."  Mossolov  has  composed  an  opera,  "The  Hero."  a  "agitata ^'Se 
Sphinx,"  and  music  in  smaller  forms.   "Soviet  Iron  Foundry"  oT^'SsicTo? 

whifj'h!'  , ''''  '^^"^'"^^  impression7of  L  sfee  miU 

while  the  players  may  at  times  be  asked  to  make  noises  intended  to  re^o- 
duce  the  sound  of  whirling  dynamos,  buzzing  saws  riveT  gSns  ^id^heTT 
here  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  their  actions  be  me  hanfcally  Sntrol  ef^ 
u  the  method  of  Antheil  in  his  Ballet  "Mechanique."  According  to  the  S,rT 
t^L^H^^ ''""'^  ^"'^  P°^'^t  the  bells  of  theif  tastrumenS 
IT  T    ^^t^'^^J'"^-  In  another  place,  vibrating  steel  plates  are  u SrSo! 

T^Te'SZa  T^TTT  ^^^^^^^'^^  or^hestra'ta  cTevelana 

on  iNov.  6,  1930,  and  in  New  York  on  Dec.  1  of  the  same  year    It  had  it^  first 

STpSSr?  ^^"^  intr^iduce'^d  th 

worK  m  Philadelphia  in  the  season  just  passed. 

r.^.J!!^°  announcedlTN^rtirCarolina  as  "the  world's  leading 

fci  :.rr  rL?oV'n=s?,^rrr  ^^^^ 

Lucile  Chalfont,  an  operatic  and  concert  singer  known  in  Bn.<:tnT,  wo, 
ound  dead  from  poison  in  an  apartment  in  Berlif  LlZ  2  tho 

rn>mfr„-  ai       T  pupils  Of  that  master  now  living  even  in  this 

r^^^i^-i^L^ 

daSSro  tf '  '^"'^  f  SP-^h  on  her  ^o  the 

Who  once  cafed  torTr  whe'T  f"*"'^*^^^  P^''^"'^^*'^^'        -  Sp-fsh'^n 

"Smm*  ,2,,^         Z    .  represented  a  different  type. 

excitiS^  in  tCt  '''^^"'^  ^"^^"""^        t^^^ie  as  well  as  g?y  and 

ever  1  pjay  it.  Carmen  stands  Before  me  in  all  her  insolent  beantv  =11  tv><. 
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nrst  moveni^ht  aep'.cis  uii"€5ftstruction  ol  the  factory,"  the  second  £Se  early 
failures  in  its  operation;  the  third  the  overcoming  of  the  difficulties.  A 
Moscow  correspondent  gives  the  following  information,  derived  from  the 


/ 


nran   V,  V.  Mich 

Foreman   F.  Nioho 

I       m-pcclot   N.  Sholko\ 

All  the  resources  of  Imaginativi 
photogiaphy  are  brought  to  the  aid  o 


^^^^^^  „^A]^?  iJE-T  ri^tlneuisheci  "Golden  Mountains,"  second  Rasslar 
When,  a  few  years  ago,_  Roxy  ajstineu^sneoj   ^^^^^^^        ^  reach  this  country  anc 


Onej 


composer's  description  of  the  second  movement:  hitherto  undistinguished  radio  with  orches-j 

■'While  a  knidspeaker  thunders  Stalin's  slogan  about  the  necessity  for  ^^.^j  concerts  in  the  best  tradition,  he  used  to| 
mastering  technique  a  cinema  film  and  a  speaking  chorus  tell  the  audience  ^^^^^^^le  his  listeners-in  with  erudite  prefaces! 
how  much  the  coimtry  gave  to  build  the  tractor  factory,  while  a  conveyor  ^  works  to  be  played— a  few  historical  corn- 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage  emphasizes  the  industrial  element  in  the  sym-  ^g^j^  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  a  sensitive 
phony.  interpretation  o^  a  Strauss  tone-poem. 

"The  orchestra  and  chorus  strike  up  a  song  to  the  effect  that  the  coun- 
try needs  tractors.  The  cinema  continues  to  flash  messages  about  how  the 
villages,  the  workers  in  other  factories,  and  the  workers  and  capitalists  in 

other  factories,  and  the  workers  and  capitalists  in  other  countries  eagerly  ^"j^^^j^g  enterprises,  he  presumably  had  little  time! 
await  news  of  the  success,  or  failure,  of  the  factory,  while  on  the  slde-wuigs  ij^j.  research.  Even  a  competent  secretary  dld| 
the  factory  Is  shown  piling  up  an  appalling  amount  of  waste.  Lot  seem  an  adequate  explanation.  Finally  one 

John  Mccormack  talking  witlTaT^dVn  reporter  a  fortnight  ago  told  a  S^"e' sa"s  if  h"  B^to'n  RmphoS'  pro^ 
story  of  RachmaninofT  who  said  to  him:  "I  am  only  the  poor  fellow  who  ^"'"P    ,   _  -  s6  that  was  the  answer' 
wrote  the  music"  after  a  conductor  under  whom  he  was  playing  one  of  his  „       whose  thoughts  have  addec 

own  concertos  Insisted  on  taking  the  pace  of  a  movement  too  fast.   McCor-  .        '       ^  ^he  Herald  for  manj 

mack  told  Toscanini.  who  wondered  why  he  had  never  sung  with  him,  that  l^st^e  j^^^„g^  „f  A^eri. 


could  not  help  wondering  where  this  movie- j 
Impresario  got  his  material.  Occupied  all  ol- 
his  waking  hours  with  his  theatrical  and  broad- 1 


"he  would  not  do  so  for  $100,000."  Toscanini  sighed  regretfully,  "And  I  am 
the  gentlest  man  in  the  world." 


Dame  Ethel  Smyth,  well  remembered  here,  addressing  the  English- 
speaking  Union  in  London,  referred  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  orchestra:  "A  strange  thing  is  they  may  not  be  'cellists. 
I  cannot  conceive  why  luiless.  perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  'cello  player  is 
considered  an  unseemly  one  for  women.  Once  man's  vicarious  sense  of  mod- 
esty gets  to  work,  you  never  know  where  it  will  break  out  next.  .  .  .  When 
I  had  once  made  the  astounding  discovery  that  the  fact  of  one's  sex  was  all 
important  and  the  quality  of  one's  work  relatively  negligible,  I  felt  there 
was  only  one  role  for  me — that  of  the  Importunate  widow.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
'  ant  one,  particularly  If  you  are  not  a  widow  at  all,  but  merely  a  spinster 
who  has  not  even  had  the  satisfaction  of  killing  her  man.  But,  unpleasant 
or  not,  it  cannot  be  shirked,  for,  come  what  may,  it  is  bad  for  men  and  for 
women  to  let  the  former  go  on  ignoring  or  pooh-poohing  our  claims  to 
bare  justice."  


can  music  critics,"  as  the  judges  of  the  Sigm 
Delta  Chi  honorary  scholarships  said,  but  h( 
Is  also  the  custodian  and  graceful  dispenser  o 

Information  concerning  the  lives  and  letters  o^         that  plays  a  tune  when  the  case  : 

opened.     Amazed,    delighted,  like 
child  with  a  new  toy,  he  becomes  the 


now  showing  at  the  Pine  Arts  Theatre 
The  result  is  a  production  of  great 
beauty,  for  scene  after-  scene  delight.' 
the  eye  with  excellent  composition  anc 
fine  sense  of  pictorial  value.  What  wa; 
overlooked,  and  a  very  essential  qual- 
ity, too,  was  a  scenario  of  suflBcienl 
vigor  to  hold  the  Interest.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  blame  the  actors,  who  are  al. 
of  outstanding  merit,  or  the  director 
Sergei  "ifutkevitch,  who  has  built  ur 
some  telling  sequences  from  the  most 
elementary  material,  for  tliis  lack  ol 
.sustaining  power.  They  simply  did  nol 
have  the  material  with  which  to  work 
What  there  is  of  plot  concerns  the 
conversion  of  a  Russian  peasant  from 
the  side  of  his  employers  to  that  ol 
his  fellow  workers.  He  comes  to  Petro- 
grad  to  earn  money  to  take  home,  lurec 
by  the  promise  of  "mountains  of  golc 
and  rivers  of  wine"  celebrated  in  a  foils 
song.  His  employers,  anxious  to  have 
him  on  their  side  in  order  to  prevent  a  i^'-^ 
threatened  sympathetic  strike  in  the  i,-, 
plant,  present  him  with  an  engraved 
gold  watch.    It  is  a  remarkable  watch 


a  thousand  and  one  delightful  saints  and  sinj 
ners.   On  the  foundation  of  a  classical  training| 


of  a  more  leisurely  day,  he  has  built  a  knowl-i 
edge  of  the  humanities— history,  literature, 
music,  drama,  and  the  other  arts— that  is  conj 
tinually  amazing  in  its  virtuosity.  But  all  this 
might  be  pedantry,  were  it  not  leavened  by  a 
Yankee  wit  that  pierces  precedents  and  explodes 
pomposity.  When  most  men  of  his  years  are 
contentedly  conservative,  Philip  Hale  remains 
an  incurable  mugwump.  It  is  that  quality,  per- 
haps above  all  else,  that  accounts  for  his  unfail j 
-  .  ing  spontaneity  and  liveliness  of  spirit.  To  wager, 

Th.  c;nr..ror'B  Apprentice.  ^^^^^XrVwifhetai  on  what  Philip  Hale  will  Say  in  response  to  aj 

SECOND  WEEK  OP  POPS  \  ie**.'«to-«--«*a!^S-J|-  ^JJ*^  "  '"""^  °° 

Tonight  in  Symphony  hall^  C2u_n!.-.v  Ga;£^°?,^- -  p:^-^ 'of-  th.'^war'"     The  other  five  journalists  selected  for  these 


concerts  will  open  the  second  week  of   Czardas  irom    ine  u.noBi 

. .  .Grossma 


their  47th  season  -with  the  first  Sunday ; 
concert.  Features  of  this  program  will 
be  the  first  Boston  performance  of 
"So\1et  Iron  Foimdry,"  by  Alexander 
Mossolov.  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue."  with  Mr.  Sanroma  as  soloist, 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Pops  in  its  complete  and  unabridged 
'  form.  There  will  be  16  soloists  in  the 
Finale  of  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  the 
solo  part  to  be  played  in  unison  by 
the  first  violin  section. 

Next  Tuesday  will  be  "Gay  Nineties 
night."  an  attempt  to  revive  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  old-time  promenade; 
concerts  of  Music  Hall  on  Hamilton  i 
place.  Timothee  Adamowski,  who  con-i 
ducted  the  Pops  in  the  seasons  1891- , 
'1894  will  be  the  guest  conductor  of  the 
evening.  Patrons  of  the  old  Pops  are 
ur^ed  to  wear  on  this  evening  such 
appropriate  clothing  as  their  attics  may 
bring  forth.  For  old  times'  sake,  beer 
will  be  served  on  draft  in  the  original 
glasses,  which  a  recent  profound  search 
has  uncovered  in  a  remote  storeroom 
in  Symphony  hall. 

SrND.VY  EVENING,  MAT  8 


new  awards  are  of  the  same  high  standing- 


FRIDAY  EVENING     g^^^j^^^^^^^         ^^^^^        profession  to  which  they 

Overture  -^."''^'"^i  —    .  — 


To  a  Water  LUv   ma'-miwci,  uciung.    F.  P.  A.  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Prince  lE-or.  poiovet^zkian  Dances  —  Tribune   In  particular,  deserves  official  notice 

?n'-ianfe'cant'^^hile™'fcB.■.Tc^  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  kept  his  "Conning 

Ballet  of  the  Hours,  from  "La  G'Op^onda^^^.  ever-refrCShing    exhibition    Of  gOOd 

"Girl  Crazy."  selection  ^"^'ru taste  fine  humor,  and  literary  preciseness. 

Jealousy.  Tanro  oiViiVnr  '   

Indian  War  Dance  SBiiion  , 

SATURDAY  EVENING 
Coronation  March  from  "The  I 
Overture  to  A  Midsummer  Nieht's^  Dream  ^  _^ 

Aragron  Alljf."'^ 

Hejre    Kati.  m^rhrrt 

'^etiSllTuo'n.  ■  ^'Thais-v.-; ,; : ; :  :;MiS«,ct 

Violin  solo.  Mr,  Theodorowicz 

Finale,  Fotjrth  Symphony  Tchaikovsky 

"New  Mooh.    selection  •wVi;i;i7,fp^ 

Estudiantina.  Waltz  

Strike  mi  the  Band  Gershwin 


staunch  ally  of  his  oppressors.  The 
entire  sequence  showing  the  presenta 
tion  of  the  watch  ajid  the  old  i>easant'j 
response  to  it,  is  the  best  in  the  pic 
ture.    Scarcely  a  word  is  needed,  for  f 
the   camera  catches  every  necessary 
emotion,  and  the  actor,  Boris  Poslav 
sky,  plays  the  scene  with  perfect  under' 
standing. 

Later  on,  of  course,  the  peasant  real 
izes  who  are  his  real  friends — he  breaks 
the  watch  and  gives  the  signal  for  the 
strike  to  begin,  after  the  leader  of  the 
strikers  has  been  seized  by  the  factory 
owners.  The  scene  is  in  Russia  of  the 
old  days,  long  before  the  revolution  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the 
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soviet  Iron  Foundry  ,■  ■  w  •  ■,• 

(First  performance  in  Boston' 

Rhapsody  in  Ehie  Gershwin 

Soloist.  Mr.  Sanroma 
MONDAY  EVENING 
"Tannhaeuser."  Entrace  of  the  ru^sl^_ 


OvV"r*,'^,r•e''^J'•^T^e"^l^e^W•  Wive;'  of"  Wifil". 


er 


.Nic'olai 


.  .Warner 
.Warmer 
.Wagner 


Natchez    on    the   Hill.    Virgima   country     I   . 

dance   „' ■  11  ■•  v,.' ' ' '/aV.'  ttt 

Excerpts     from     "Sierfned"     (Act  111. 

I     Scene  II)  ,  

K  Siegfried  Id.vll  

Overture  to  "Rienzi"  ^''''''j 

"Faust."   Ballet  Music   Gounod 

Danube  Waves.  Waltz  ^'"^""J'" 

Fifth  Hunsarian  Dance  jiranms 

"GAY  NINETIES  NIGPFT' 
TUESDAY  EVENING 

March.  Wifm  Bteiht  Wl^n  Schrammel 

Overture.  Poet  and  Peasant.         -Von  Suppe 
fSolo.  'cello.  Mr.  Langendoen) 

Intermezzo.  Loin  du  Bal  GUlet 

Popular  coUere  sontrs  ^  _  ,  , , 
Overture.  Orpheus  in  the  Unaerworid 

Oiient>ach 

LarKO    from    "Xerxes"    (for   solo  yinlin. 

harp  and  organ)     Handel 

Waltz.    An   der  Schoenen  Blauen  Donau 

Strauss 

Overture.     "The    Pirates    of  Penzame" 

Sullivan 

Cakewalk,    At    a    Georgia  Campmeetme 

Kerry  Mills 

:  d  selection  of  sonp  favorites 
Bicycles  checked  free  1 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

Hungarian  March.  Rakoczy  Berlioz 

Overiuro  to  " William  Tell"  Rossini 

Valse  Triste   Sibelius 

"Carmen."  Fantasia   Bizet 

Tales  from  Johann  Strau.ss  Korngold 

\  Lnndonden-y  Air  tarranged  for  string 
:•  hy  Harty 

Ballet  Suite  Tchaikovsky 

'I  the  Fiddle,  selection  Kern 

The  Millions  of  Harlequin  .  .Drigo 
Winl<  :xrren  for  President.  Irom  "Of  Thee 

I  Sing"  Gershwin 

I  THURSDAY  EVENING 

p- -i^'  ssion  of  Bacchus,  from  Sylvia .. .Delihes 

r.    •■•ure  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  Lalo 

-  h  of  the  Little  lycad  Soldiers  Picme 

-     c  from  "Nell  Gwynn"  German 


WILBUR 
"The  Chocolate  Soldier" 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier,  opera  bouffe  in 
three  acts,  based  on  George  Bernard  fehaw/ e 
play.  "Arms  and  the  Man":  libretto  by 
Rudolph  Bernauer  and  Leopold  Jacobson. 
English  version  by  Stanislaus  Stange;  music 
by  Oscar  Straus.  First  performed  ui  Vienna 
in  November,  l^nf.  as  "The  Brave  Soldier 
("Der  Tapfere  Soldat  'l  :  first  American  pro- 
duction hy  F.  C.  Whitney  at  the  Lyric  The- 
atre. Philadelphia.  Sept.  fi.  liion.  with  Wa 
Brooks  Hunt  as  Nadina  and  J  E.  G.aidencr 
as  Lt.  Bummerli.  Revived  last  eveninsr  .-it 
the  Wilbur  Theatre  with  the  fnllnwinsr  cast: 

 .Vivieniie  Setral 

Aurelia   Sarah  Edwards 

Maseha   Marian  Palmer 

Lt    Bummerli   .Charles  Purcell 

Capt.  Massakroff.  Edmond  Mulcahy 

Col.  Casimir  Popoft  John  Dunsmure 

Maj.  Alexis  Sparidoff  Allan  Rogers 

It  has  been  written  that  when  "The 


riprisivelv  by  Naama  as    a  cuo<-y.att 
sS     He  in  turn  destroys  her  f  aUli 
in  Afexis,  her  hero,  by  telling  her  tha 
her  lover  took  the  Serbian  guns  not 
through  his  own  valor,  but  because  the 
Serbians  found  that  they  had  the  wrong 
ammunition  and,  therefore,  could  offer 
n?  defence.  When  Popoff_and  his  reti- 
nue return,  "glad  that  the  war  is  over  '' 
toere  com^  legitimate  opportunity  for 
buffoonery,  both  in  dialogue  and  m  the 
^nirited  sextet,  "The  Tale  of  a  Coat. 
S  the  end  BummerU  wins  Nadina  by 
Ss  perJstent  woohig  and  A^ex^  turns, 
to  Mascha  for  consolation.  Not  a  tn^n^e, 
or  text  for  careless  burlesque,  .but  foi 
straight-faced  Periormance    w.th  one 
pfFnri-  in  common — to  send  speecn  aiiu 
Wrics  over  X  footlights  so  distinctly 
tha?  every  word  and  every  implication 
may  reach  the  audience, 
""list    evening's..  mteipj;etation  ^jas, 


Chocolate  Soldier"  was  given  its  first 
performances  in  London,  a  program 
;  note  announced  apologies  to  Mr.  Shaw 
for  liberties  taken  with  his  original  text. 
I  If  such  an  apology  was  due  the  now 
venerable  playwright  and  philosopher 
in  1910,  how  manifold  should  be  the 
proffered  atonements,  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  all  of  those  who  turned  the  play 
into  one  of  the  most  delightful  satiric 
operettas  of  its  day.  Times  have  changed, 
and  with  them  audiences,  since  P.  C. 
Whitney  first  brought  out  this  excep- 
tionally tuneful  work.  Then  its  book 
was  not  regarded  as  low  comedy.  It 
narrated  in  subtly  and  humorously 
phrased  measures  the  adventures  of  a 
Swiss  soldier  serving  in  the  Serbian 
army,  Bummerli,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  daughter  of 
a  colonel  in  the  Bulgarian  army;  who 
so  fascinated  not  only  Nadina,  but  her 
cousin  Mascha  and  her  kittenish  mother 
Aurelia,  that  each  brought  forth  her 
photograph,  amorously  inscribed,  and 
hid  it  in  a  pocket  of  Col.  Popoff's  dress- 
ing gown  which  they  had  spread  over 
the  young  man  as  he  slept. 

Bummerli  has  no  taste  for  war,  but 
for  chocolate  drops,  and  is  thus  dubbed 


whollv  in  a  spirit  of  travesty 
Sa^nnoyed 'possibly  by  a  head  co^^^^^ 
oave.  <;parchinE  voice  to  Strauss  oeauu 
ful  melS  but  failed  to  decorate  them 
with  artistrx-  ^«°"onal  fervor  or  b^^ 
lievable  sentiment.  Mr.  Purceu  g-o  ■ 
Indifferent  or  thoughtless,  chose  to  make 

an  adolescent  clown  out  of  Bummerli,   

though  he  sang  weU«iough^^Mr-^Dun^;  |   

Siri^nmlno^'arstoan  something  i  CostUlTied  GrOUpS  Cheered 
feft  behind  by  the  Abbey  Th^ajre  ^I^il  I 
Players,  and  Mr.  Rogers  as  the  lop^ 


ruthlessness  of  the  capitalists  and  the! 
nobility  of  the  workers.    It  is  an  ol; 
story,  one  that  has  been  told  manv 
times    before.     "Golden    Mountains'  ,- 
brings  nothing  fresh  In  the  way  of . 
Ideas — its  merits,  and  they  are  substan-  - 
tial,  lie  in  the  visual  effects  and  in  the  of  ... 
acting.  or  ^ 

Boris  Poslavsky  gives  a  fine  perform-' 
ance  as  the  bewildered,  ignorant  peas- 
ant, within  whose  muddled  brain  s: 
many  strange  things  take  place.  H- 
has  an  unusual  command  of  expressio;-. 
and  he  knows  how  to  make  the  simp- 
lest gestures  of  Importance.  He,  a  = 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  cas- 
is  a  professional  and  his  work  shows  i: 
for  he  has  a  sure  sense  of  dramatic 
values  as  well  as  the  ability  to  projec- 
emotlon.  His  work  shows  that  s 
trained  actor  can  better  counterfe:: 
simphcity  than  can  an  inexperiencec 
peasant.  English  sub-titles  explaii: 
what  is  necessary,  but  the  amount  o: 
dialogue  is  small — the  Russians  evi- 
dently believe  that  speech  is  a  connect- 
ing link,  rather  than  an  integral  facto: 
in  picture  making.  An  excellent  musi- 
cal score  accompanies  much  of  the 
action.  e.  L.  H. 

GAY  NINETIES 
RULE  AT  POPS; 


pish  Alexis  caressed  his  moustache  and 
hb  high  notes  with  evident  compla- 
cency  Mr  Mulcahy's  Massakroff  was 
more  in  he  Shavian  tradition^  Miss 
Edwards  and  Miss  Palmer  smirked  and 

I  tittered  through  their  roles  In  toe  man^ 
ner  of  players  catering  to  audiences  c 
felser  in'JelUgence^  ^^^J^.^d^ies  w^ 
chorus  fulfilled  their  vocal  dut^  wiui 
deafening  effect.  Scenlcally^  tlus  pro^ 
duction  reflects_  an  _  exceptionally  eco^ 


— Familiar  Airs  of  Period 
Played 


BEER  AND  BUSTLES 
HAVE  THEIR  HOUR 


A  GALA  NIGHT 


auction  relict!.;)  — -     ^j,.  ■ 

nomic  intent.  /  saving  grac^  '.a^^^^^^^  nineties  Program  Proves  Tre- 

SWenrMr.^rlhS^^  -endously  Popular 

small  but  competent  orchestra 


-?yvV 


W.  E.  G. 


7i  ^ 


FINE  ARTS 
"Golden  Mountains" 


Bustles  and  beer,  cake  walks  and 
bravas  Never  was  such  a  night  since 
the  "Pops"  went  conservative.  It  started 
when  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  arrived  early  last  night  at 
my  ui-  a  iiorse-clraM.T 

barouche  of  the  vintage  of  1890,  per- 
haps several  years  before  that, 


,  A  screen  drama^ui^  ^.V^ieT^ei'vu^'kevitch     It  gave  a  hint  Of  what  was  to 

and  "preVented  by  Amkino  with  the  lollowins  ^  ihnse  within  Svmohonv  hall  roe 

cast : 
Peter 


come 

as  those  within  Symphony  hall  rose  and 

 Boris  j.P^s^avs"{5.v  gjjeered  each  group  of  quaintly  If  not 

Hi's'"  son^  '  ■  r".  <i^''"'^,°Juin ''^^''^^  authentically  costumed  groups 

v,isny  ..'.'.'.*.'.'.  ■'i-  ^^''Tenln  marching  proudly  to  their  table  seat 


Boris 
The  Girl 
The  Short  Worker 


.K.  Tenin  marching  proudly 

Ra/.umova 
.  .F  Sl.ivsky 


LIGHT  ON  MOSES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Deep-direing  and  deep-thinking  archaeolo- 
pists  now  tell  the  world  that  Hatshepsut  was 
tlie  princess  who  found  the  baby  Moses  m  the 
bulrushes  of  the  Nile;  that  Moses  grown  to 
man's  estate  was  favored  by  her  and  sent  on 
her  behalf  to  tlie  turquoise  mines  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  where  the  Israelites  may  have  worked 
during  their  captivity.   The  archaeologists  have 
become  thorougiUy  acquainted  with  Moses;  they 
liave  summered  and  wintered  v.-ith  him  and 
been  through  him  with  a  dark-lantern— an  old 
description  of  intimacy  once  in  vogue.  There 
is  only  one  question  they  have  not  satisfactorily 
answered:  "Where  was  Moses  when  the  light 
went  out?"  1 
It  Is  a  relief  to  know  at  last  the  name  of 
the  Tescuing    princess.    The    Irish  gleeman 
Michael  Moran,  born  off  Black  Pitts,  in  the 
Liberties  of  Dublin,  in  Faddle  "Alley,"  knew 
her  only  as  Pharaoh's  daughter,  when  he  re- 
cited his  "Moses"  in  street  and  boozing  ken- 
In  Egypt's  land,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 
King  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe' hi  style 
She  tuk  her  dip,  then  walked  unto  the  land 
To  dry  her  royal  pelt  she  ran  along  the  strand. 
A  bulrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 
A  smiling  babby  in  a  wad  o'  straw. 
She  tuk  it  up,  and  said  with  accents  mild, 
"  Tare-and-agers,  girls,  which  av  yez  owns  the 
child?" 

The  Koran's  commentators,  especially  Ai- 
Blidawi,  said  that  the  Nile  carried  the  ark  of 
papyrus  into  a  branch  flowing  into  a  lish  pond 
in  Pharaoh's  garden.  He  was  sitting  there  with 
his  wife,  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Mozahem  The 
King  commanded  that  the  ark  should  be 
opened.  Seeing  a  beautllul  child,  he  took  a 
ai;ae|'*"<=y  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  up 

itoMlN^othing  about  a  princess;  Hatshepsut  was  not 
p.amed  by  these  learned  Arabians. 

Nor  is  It  stated  anywhere  whether  Moses 
n  his  zeal  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  carried  a  bag 
3f  turquoises  with  him  in  his  flight  to  Midian 
yn  the  death  of  Hatshepsut.    The  word  tur- 
luoise— a  word  derived  from  Turkestan  where 
he  stone  was  first  found— Is  not  mentioned  In 
he  Bible.   The  Israelites  in  a  strange  land  re- 
nembered  Egyptian  leeks  and  onions;  but  were 
10  longer  interested  in  turquoises,  though  the 
romen  were  fond  of  jewelry:  ear-rings,  nose 
ings,  pearl,  necklaces,  red  coral,  ornaments  of 
old  and  sUver,  ankle  bells  of  gold;  they  de- 
ighted  in  rubies,  emeralds,  chrysoUtes.  The 
oundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  seen  descend- 
ng  by  John  dwelling  on  the  isle  of  Patmos 
■ere  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
tones:  jasper,   sapphire,   chalcedony,  chryso- 
-rase,  emerald,  sardonyx,  jacinth,  topaz,  ame- 
hyst,  beryl,  chrysolite,  sardius,  but  not  tur- 
uoise. 

No,  the  turquoise  is  not  mentioiied  in  Holy"^ 
7nt;  neither  is  the  cat;  yet  the  Egyptians 
lined  turquoises  and  buried  cats  with  pomp 
nd  ceremony.  Nor  is  punch  mentioned  In  the 
iible  though  strong  drink  was  raging  among 
pe  Hebrews.  For  this  reason  the  ordinary  of 
Jewgate  said  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  in  prison- 
nn      you  must  drink,  let  us  have  a  bowl  of  punch 

nil         ^  Pi'^^er'  as  it  is  nowhere 

lUl^ken  against  in  Scripture.' 


tl.tUll  11. 

wit h'"^''- J' T'^-^n'^d  command, 
JVm  .  ^f,Plr«tes  of  Penzance,"  Kerr^ 
Mills  s  At  a  Georgia  Campmeetlng  ■  i 
during  which  a  couple  hi  costume 
pranced  up  and  down  the  centre  aisle 
that  ingratiating  tune;  the  sextet 
irom    Floiodora,"  a  medley  of  popular  I 


Auld  Lang  Syne."  It  was  positively 
amazing  and  enlightening  to  note  how 
many  of  those  present.  Including  the 


ANOTHER  "DISRAELI" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Disraeli  Is  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Louis 


songs  of  the  'AOs.  and  a  "grand  selection  iMaxy  Maver  and"  nr  "aU^!"  T*":.  "'"'^ 
of   song   favorites."   concluding   with  "^"^^  /^^y^^  and  Dr.  Arthur  Rund  wrote  the 

g.VMUll       3^  ^^^^^ 

Dizzy  ;   the  Vienna  State  Drama  (Burgthe- 

.voungsters.  k^eV''noT  onlyThra"h-s  but  IW  ^  the  end  of 

the  words  of  many  of  these,  from  "AfteJ  "     ^^^^  ^^^t  ^he  dramatists  were 

the  Ball"  to  Lottie  Colllns's  famous  ff^^"y  indebted  to  Andre  Maurols's  biography 


•Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay."  Nor  should  the 
extra  numbers  be  slighted.  DeKoven's 
"Oh  Promise  Me,"  for  cornet  solo-  Neil 
Morel's  dashing  "Hiawatha,"  or  the  piz- 
zlcati  movement  from  "Sylvia,"  by 
Delibes.  To  more  than  one  happy  ob- 
server of  an  older  generation  perhaps 
two  Items  were  missing.  Gustave 
Strube's  booming  march,  "Cruiser  Har- 
vard," a  great  favorite  in  its  day.  and 
the  plaintive,  insistent  and  dominant 
cry  of  undergraduates  from  all  over  the 
hall,  "We  want"  so-and-so.  And  they 
never  failed  to  get  It.  W.  E.  G. 


HANS  WIENER 
Hans  Wiener,  otto  Ashermann,  with 
!a  Dance  Group  and  Motion  Chojr  per- 
formed last  evening  at  the  Repertory 
:  Theatre.    They  were  assisted  at  the 
piano  by  Edwin  Birtcllffe  and  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Comstock  playing  the  violin. 
jThe  program  was:    Pugnanl,  Tempo  di 
;mmuetto;     Corelli,  theme  with  vari- 
,ations;     Mussorg.ki,  Nocturne  Lehar, 
The  Tamer;    Weinberger,  Polka-  Fel- 
(ber,  Peasant  Dance;    Poulenc  Ransodie 
Negre;    Schubert,  In  Winged  Measure 
Mexican  Melody;    GrossmaK^  Sgln'- 

g?ctesQfe-^"''T=^^']"'  .Schubert,  Bluet 
groxesque,  Pucik,  Circus-  StrniK.: 
Wme,  Women  and  Song  Strauss, 


There  is  a  comic  scene  at  Malta  In  which  the 
young  man  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
Suez  canal  to  England.  He  is  next  seen  after 
his  maiden  speech  excited  derisive  laughter.  In 
the  third  act  he  loses  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Rothschild  because  he  will  appeal  "in  the  name 
of  Christianity"  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament.  The  fourth  act  is  concerned  with 
the  securing  170,000  Suez  canal  shares  for  Eng- 
land. At  last  he  Is  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
|polnting  out  to  Bismarck  the  advantage  of 
his  going  with  England,  and  tickled  because 
Bismarck  had  spoken  of  him  z&  "that  smart 
Jew." 

When  Louis  N.  Parker  and  George  Arliss 
were  discussing  the  former's  play  in  which 
Arliss  won  success,  Parker,  discouraged,  said  he 
did  not  think  he  could  write  It.  Disraeli's  life 
was  not  dramatic— theatrlcaUy.  "He  was  m 
love  with  his  own  wife  and  nobody  else,  damn 
him!  He  did  lots  of  great  things,  of  course- 
but  no  good  for  the  stage."  Parker's  "Dis- 
raeli" was  for  a  long  time  in  this  country  slow 
in  winning  popularity.  Mr.  Parker  forgot  that' 
because  Disraeli  was  represented  as  being  in 
love  only  with  his  wife,  that  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  spectators.  The  fact  that  history 
was  flouted,  that  the  story  of  England's  awak- 
ened interest  in  the  Suez  canal  was  not  truth- 


aoM^nfiv^rC^r'"  •??'^°^^^"'"ann  are  ffully  told,  did  not  seem  to  Mr!  Parker"  a"  sierious 
pfonouncj;!  "endenc/^^of  modern^Ln'''  historical  Inaccura- 

mg  without  considerable  qualification  '^'""^  ^^'^         venture  to  appear  as 

tic  meanf  f'Jl'^^Vi^  °^  t^^e  artis-  Disraeli  in  London,  and  when  the  comedy  was 

corpus  m^h^r  own'dancfn-  "^"J""  M"'^'!  there  with  an  excellent  actor.  Dennis 
that  of  fh."l.i'?,'l'  and  in  ^adle,  ca^t  as  the  hero,  it  excited  only  a  mild 


The  tt^J^^^  "'^1?'*  abandon  others. 
I^or  TnTV  9"'  ^P^"al  forms, 
rwu  Illumination    to  embed 

rhythms  and  establish  moods  was^  al- 

Si^'"'^"'*^  ^'^^^"ted  for  pure^ 
artistic  purposes.  i'^jciji 


lie- 1 


lit  swelled  in  volume  a    Mr.  Fiedler  lea 
|his  band  into  the  martlsrf  strains  of  the 
1  first    number,     Schrammel's  "Wien 
IBleibt  Wien,"  and  it  reached  a  glorious 
I  crescendo  when  Timothee  Adamowski, 
who  led  the  "Promenade  Concerts"  In 
!the  seasons  of  1891-94  mounted  the 
podium  and  with  that  same  magnetic 
impressive    and    altogether  graceful 
presence  of  years  long  gone,  conducted 
la  group  of  favorite  selections  of  four 
||decades  ago. 

Naturally,  while  It  was  a  gala  night 
Ifor  Mr.  Fiedler,  who,  we  suspect,  in- 
■spired  this  novel  and  tremendously- 
■popular  program,  the  spotlight  belonged 
■to  Mr.  Adamowski.  Tall,  dignified, 
I  wholly  at  ease,  he  conducted  four  num- 
|bers — Handel's  Immortal  Largo  from 
"Xerxes,"  for  solo  violin,  harp  and  or- 
igan, with  Messrs.  J.  Theodorowicz  E 
ICaughey  and  A.  Snow;  Offenbach's 
I  "Orpheus  in  the  Underworld,"  Strauss's 
r'An  der  Schonen  Blauen  Donau"  and 
I  Gounod's  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia.  In  the 
I  Largo  the  string  sections  stood  as  they 
I  played. 

During  all  solo  passages  Mr.  Adam- 
lowski  was  passive.  And  when  "The  Blue 
■Danube"  arrived  he  played  the  first 
a  measures  on  the  violin,  a*  Eduard 
Strauss,  son  of  the  great  Johann,  did 
many  years  ago,  when  his  orchestra 
-I  appeared  in  New  York's  Madison  Square 


'  r 


that  of  the  groups  and  chorSfs  ^  there  "  excited  only  a  mild 

v1r.«°        ?l  '''aditlonal  expressive  de-  pnterest,  with  reviews  and  letters  protesting 
tion^rtlfeSr^ni'k^^^nifvel  "°T°h^e'el"  misrepresentations, 
ments  of  the  dance,  in  heafthv  nrono?"  ^'^^^  German  play  "the 

nn^HnT*"^  present.    There  was  no  dis-"  Interest"  is  negligible,  though  Disraeli  Is 

ovIfemDhasiri  °^       dancers,  to  often  referred  to  as  a  lady-killer.   He  was  an 

ZnW?S'fl-!Jlv.one.of  these  ele-  inveterate  flatterer  as  a  squire,  of  dames  (he 

rthus  won  Queen  'Victoria's  regard);  and  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  his  attentions  to  at  least 
B  couple  of  elderly  ladies  were  comical,  or  pa- 
r—f^-^--:  thetlc,  according  to  one's  point  of  view.   It  is 

r,o7^.L^^^",i"^'  ^^V^^er,  of  Pugnanl,  did  strange  that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  see  him  on  the 
riaintrwhich  miric^"teH!:r  """^  eminently  theatrical,  in  his 

The  group  of  th^eel^n<^?f  ja^ked  as^"  F^ndiacal  dress,  in  his  speeches,  epigrams,  and 
surance,   and  as   a  cohcequence  the  (amazing  surprises  as  a  statesman. 

s^-nchron"Ld'''noi"for^thtf''°',f?"         '  "^'^       "^^^^^^        ^  ^enham  at 

piano  anrvlolfn  the  latter  tt'dr;^  i^^^*^  ^^""^  England's  imperative  need  to  hold 
mental  to.  rather  than  enhancing  the  '^^^  ^^^^  '^^^^^  ^as  then  a  young  man. 
a^sired  effect,  aside  from  distracting  |The  canal  was  not  taken  seriously,  as  far  as 

I  work  on  it  was  concerned,  until  1856.  Dis- 
raeli was  then  52  years  old.  Was  he  mindful 
of  Goethe's  saying  in  1827,  he  wished  he  could 
live  to  see  England  in  possession  of  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez?  But  Ecker- 
mann's  "Conversations  with  Goethe"  was  not 
published  until  1836,  and  Disraeli  went  to  the 
East  in  1828,  to  stay  there  three  years. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  new  "Disraeli"  was 
"well-received"  in  Vienna,  for  throughout  the 
play  "the  triumphs  of  Disraeli  are  the  triumphs 
of  the  'Jew.' "   Hitler  has  not  yet  protested. 


t  on^  ^S*'"S.*''"^<^y  divided  attend 
of^pnhnTn  °''^^"^'"'  however,  all  defects 
anrf  ?h»  ^"^  were  admirably  overcome, 
land  the  excellencies  of  a  we'.l-tutored 
l1S"^of  Tn^'n"?  ^.raining  suffered  no 
loss  of  spontaneity,  were  put  to  their 
proper  uses.  The  program  offer^  van^ 
ety  classic,  folk  and  peasant,  romantic 
modern  repi^sentative  dancS^  i^e 
three  Slavic  dances,  however  intention- 
ally awkward  they  might  be  to,  produce 


vofdofl./  atmosphere  were  never  de- 
Old  of  gracefulness;  awkward  peasantry 
"^as  suggested,  not  imitated  Move- 
ments were  full-fledged  and  free  not 

modern  pantomime  schools 

enfft'niv  fit,^^^""^  Negre  of  Poul- 
enc a  tiuly  fine  achievement  last  nieht 

t7onr«nT'H'^-^'"^'='""^^^  by  accellra- 
tions  and  diminutions,  not  by  abrunt 

irftfn'.°"rl'^""'^'^  impulses'^  nium- 
inating  effects  were  used  to  pronounce 
definite  patterns  of  alternatin-iy  So 

haL'on  es  a&-  con^tra'stl^and 
narmonies  added  again  to  the  feeline  nf 
Xch"1?f{^fr.„^J^^^"«htly  unSint 
Mr,tir?n^^  ■         ""^ance  created.  The 

macs  Inf^-  <=°mb'ning  into  a  solid 
mass,    and    separating    acain  in 

ine  "fnfffn    r-  'l^''^'"^  as  °;fe  swarm- 
i"f„^^'on  of  mdivlduals,  as  in  "Awak 

f"^f •   Th"^  successful  in  carry- 

ing out  the  desired  intention 

  j.  H.  F. 

UKRAINIAN  FESTIVAL 

A  festival  of  Ukrainian  song  and 
dance-arranged  by  the  Ukrainian  bi- 
I  centennial  ^committee  as  a  tribute  to 
George  Washington-took  place  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  The 
Ukrainian  chorus,  under  Alexander 
Koshetz,  and  the  Ukrainian  folk  ballet 
organized  and  directed  by  Vasile  Avm  ' 
menko,  joined  forces  in  a  spirited  ann" 
mterestlng  enteruinmenf.  Welcoming 


speeches  were  made  by  City  Councilman 
George  Roberts  and  former  Mayor  Mal- 
colm E.  Nichols. 

This  delightful  entertainment,  while 
its  purpose  was  to  render  the  tribute  \ 
of  Ukrainians  residing  in  America  to  ! 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  re-  I 
pubhc,  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  admirable  efforts  of  Prof. 
Koshetz  and  Mr.  Avramenko  to  keep 
alive  in  this  country  all  that  Is  healthy 
and  beautiful  in  the  Ukrainian  national 
culture. 

Ukrainian  folk  dances  in  national  cos- 
tume, vivid  and  varied,  formed  the  first 
part  of  the  program — dances  of  whicli 
a  certain  number  were  of  ancient 
Scythian  ritual  origin,  evidently  soft- 
ened by  time  (if  Szymanovsky  s  fero- 
cious "Scythian  Suite"  is  true  to  the 
character  of  these  old  sun  worshippers) . 
In  the  first  dance,  "Hayevka,"  an 
"Easter  Roundel,"  a  chant  belong  to 
the  Christian  festival,  was  followed  by 
joyous  dances  suggestive  of  the  pagan 
spring  festival.  Other  dances  were  per- 
formed by  groups  of  young  men  and 
women — intricate  figures  and  steps, 
tjften  with  arms  enlaced,  performed 
with  delightful  skill  and  Infectious 
vigor,  to  the  continuous  accompaniment 
of  a  little  orchestra  (also  in  national 
costume)  consisting  of  violin,  clarli^et, 
double-bass,  piano  and  cymbals.  Espe- 
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clal  pleasure  was  given  by  two-^wy^ 
dancers,  a  bov  and  a  (?lrl  not  more  than, 
5  or  6  wars  old,  who  performed  Cossack; 
and  other  dances  with  remarkable  agi  -i 
Ity  and  grace.  Mr.  Avramenko,  the  bal 
;  let  master,  himself  was  seen  and  ad 
!  mlrpd  as  solo  dancer  In  a  lithe  and 
.■^•v  • -d  Hopak. 

Kctfhetz  and  his  chorus,  In  the 
.a  part  of  the  program,  sang  a 
number  of  folk  songs,  including  a  chant 
to  St.  George,  a  suite  of  Christmas 
carols  and  a  Psalm  on  Christ's  Suffer- 
ings Singing  splendidly  disciplined  and 
rich  in  beautiful  tonal  effects  was  theirs, 
happily  free,  however,  from  the  prevail- 
ing vice  of  Rassian  choirs— virtuosity 
for  Its  own  sake  and  empty  theatrical- 
ity. Admirably  sincere,  as  well  as  dra- 
maticallv  expressive,  their  singing  re- 
mained fundamentally  musical.  The  in- 
teresting arrangements  of  the  beautiful 
songs  heard  remained  generally  true  to 
the  model  character  of  folk  music.  Its 
harmonic  and  contrapuntal  elaborations 
were  most  sensitively  wrought. 

More  dances,  before  a  backdrop  repr 
resenting  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
and  ending  in  an  ensemble  in  which  all 
the  participants  carried  American  flags, 
concluded  the  festival.  An  audience  less 
numerous  than  it  might  have  been  ap- 
plauded frequently  and  enthusiastically. 

S.  S. 


frf:sh  but  pernicious 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Dr,  E.  Vernon  Hill  of  Chicago 
of  the  division  of  ventilation  and  bureau  of  sani- 
tation of  the  Chicago  health  department,"  tells 
the  world:    "The  idea  that  the  more  outdoor 
air  we  breathe  the  healthier  we  are  is  a  distinct 


rOuy  Lombardo  and  Hfs  RojirCanadi  Vestralnt  and  verity  by  rfaTph 

lans  on  the  stage,  make  up  the  enter  huTudicn^e^'^a^iralfflnf^"''*"'?  "^T 
Itainment  bill  at  the  Metropolitan  Thea|  money;  whether  sputtering  Si  broken 

tre  this  week.    The  title  of  the  picture'    —  ,  i 

.t  ^.  ,  is  fairly  descriptive,  though  the  original  English  with  his  temperamental  par- 

lormer  cnieij  -scotch  Valley,"  was  more  distinctive  ents,  crooning  an  Italian  love  song  to 
In  it  Mr.  Baxter  Is  once  more  called  orMadge  Evans,  carrying  the  ball  over 
to  play  guardian  to  some  forlorn  chU-tl^e  Harvard  line,  or  using  his  flsU  in 
dren,  one  of  whom  ends  by  falling  ir  honest- to-goodness  combats, 
love  with  him— well,  you  can  guess  th(  Mr.  Wood  has  kept  "Huddle  firmly 
rest.     He  must  wash  the  children'sO"  the  ground,  though  there  are  eyi- 


>Vv- 
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PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
"The  Mouthpiece" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  b.v  Earle  Baldwin 
from  an  iinprodiioeil  play  by  Esrle  Baldwin 
and  Frank  .1.  Collins:  directed  by  Janii^s 
Flood  and  Elliou  Nupenl  and  presented  by 
Warner  Brothers  with  the  loUowine  raft  ; 

Vincent  Day  ....Warren  Williams 

Celia  Sidney  >'ox 

Miss  Hickey  ...Aline  MacMahon 

John  William  Janney 

Barton  John  Wray 

Gladys  Polly  Walters 

J.  B  Ralph  Ince 

Elaine  Mao  Madison 

Miss  Devere  Noel  Francis 

Smilb  Morgan  Wallace 

Bartender  Guy  Kibbee 

Tony  J.  Carroll  Naish 

Forbes   Walter  Walker 

Garland  .-.  Jack  LaRiie 

PondapoUs  Stanley  Fields 

Jarvis  Murray  Kinnell 

It  really  doesn't  matter  if  Vincent 
Day,  the  chief  figure  in  this  restless 
melodrama,  is  presented  as  typical  of  a 
certain  New  York  barrister,  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  noted  if  not  notorious! 
because  of  the  odd  coupling  of  an  ex-j 
traordinarlly  brilliant  legal  mind  and| 
an  unscrupulous  use  of  such  native' 
equipment  to  make  himself  rich  and 
both  sought  and  feared  by  these  clients 
from  the  underworld  who  engaged  him 
as  defence  attorney.  The  screen  ver- 
sion of  the  Baldwin-Collins  play,  which 
never  was  produced,  contains  enough 
meaty  characterization,  driving  action, 
and  virile  dialogue  to  supply  two  ordin- 
ary screenTstbries ;  and  these  attributes 
are  topped  by  several  performances  of 
superlative  quality,  that  by  Warren 
Williams  sparkling  In  a  brilliancy  all 
its  own.  Here  is  a  comparatively  yoiing 
actor,  hitherto  undistinguished  on  the 
stage  and  unfortunate  in  assignments 
from  the  studios.  Now,  given  a  role  to 
test  the  mettle  of  the  best  of  them,  he 
brings  to  bear  amazing  perception,  care 
and  assuredness  which  should  tend  to 
make  his  career  from  this  point  forward 
well  worth  watching. 

As  the  story  opens,  Vincent  Day,  an 
assistant  district  attorney  In  a  large 
city,  presumably  New  York,  has  per- 
suaded a  jury  to  convict  through  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  a  young  man  ac- 
cused of  murdering  his  sweetheart.  Too 
late,  it  is  disclosed  that  the  man  was 
*pnocent,  that  a  vicious  gardener  had 
*mmitted  the  crime.  The  innocent  man 
td  just  stumbled  to  his  death  by  the 
ectric  chair-    These  scenes,  and  that 
when  Day,  overwhelmed  by  remorse, 
esigns  and  vows  to  devote  his  life  to 
he  defence  of  persons  accused  of  crime, 
.dicate  the  dramatic  intensity  of  scenes 
to  come.  Day  becomes  a  showman,  con- 
erts  his  juries  by  stunts  as  much  as 
•■  legal  cunning.    To  clear  a  prisoner 
^  drinks  the  contents  of  the  exhibited 
al,  then  rushes  for  relief  through  a 
octor's  stomach  pump.    He  makes  a 

lanker  compound  a  felony  by  a  written 
.^e^ment  not  to  prosecute  an  embez- 
llne'  cashier,  and  keeps  $10,OQD  of  the 
oot  for  his  legal  services.  Constantly 
e  flirts  with  disbarment,  yet  is  never 
verhauled.     He   drinks  inordinately, 
onsorts  with  cheap  women,  ignores  his 
•ynical  secretary,  Miss  Hickey,  who  wor- 
hips  him;  tries  to  seduce  a  simple  little 
vnist  named  Celia,  and  lives  to  respect 
ind  to  help  her  In  her  wholesome  love 
aair    It  is  through  this  belated  return 
•4  decency  that  he  loses  his  life;  for 
Then  Celia's  lover  Is  robbed  of  some 
Jonds  Day  effects  the  apprehension  of 
"oe  Garland,  the  thief,  and  draws  the 
achine  gun  fire  of  avenging  gangsters, 
.eaving  only  the  devoted  Hickey  to 
mourn  his  passing. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  down  here  the 
good  points  of  "The  Mouthpiece." 


the  death  rate  would  be  considerably  higher. 
Tlie  day  is  coming  when  all  houses  will  be  built 
without  windows  and  all  ventilating  will  be 
done  through  a  plant  In  the  house." 

This  learned  doctor  goes  back  to  the  ancients 
who  would  not  have  any  windows  open  at  night. 
Americans  living  in  Germany,  France  or  Italy 
before  the  war  suffered  from  lack  of  fresh  air. 
When  they  were  their  own  masters  of  windows, 
as  in  bed  chambers,  they  were  thought  to  be 
crazy  if  they  slept  with  a  window  0F)en.  And  so 
In  German  beer  and  wine  halls.  If  a  window  was 
open  even  a  crack,  there  were  angry  protests 
against  the  draught.  It  was  so  In  railway  car- 
riages. There  was  often  the  comedy  of  an 
American  opening  a  window  and  a  German,  ex- 
clairtiing  "Herr  Gott-Himmel-Sakrament,"  rude- 
ly closing  it. 

The  Germans  in  cities  today  are  more  sen- 
sible; they  have  not  heard  of  Dr.  Hill's  dictum. 
Tliey  are  now  for  fresh  air — witness  the  nudists 
— and  athletics  of  every  sort. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  more  trouble- 
some pest  than  the  fresh-air  fiend,  who  is  found 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  "Such  as 
is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and  as  our  spirits, 
such  are  our  humors."  The  English  ai-e  a  hardy 
race.  Seated  in  a  hotel  dining  room  when  the 
mercury  Ls  low  they  demand  open  windows;  a 


fallacy.    If  more  people  had  more  outdoor  air  faces,  feed  them,  sing  them  to  sleep- fences  of  hasty  ctjtting  m  the  earlier 

yes.  he  really  sings— guard  them,  pro- sequences.    Evidently  the  picture,  noW; 
tect  them,  fight  for  them,  even  risk  ht'  very  long,   ran    far    beyond  normal 
life  in  their  behalf,  all  for  a  promlst  bounds  originally.   There  ^  not  a  weak 
made  to  a  dead  man.   The  background  ^^"^^  1"  'he  entire  cast,  and  the  photog-  i 
against  which  all  this  takes  place  li  raPhy  Is  exceptionally  attractive.  I 
California,    an    unsophisticated    fairlj  ^' 
bucolic  California,  where  right  triumph; 


RKO  KEITHS 

"Staters  Attorney"  i 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  from  a  storyl 
by  Gene  Fowler  and  Royland  Brown:  directed 
bv  George  Archainbaud:  produced  by  David 
Selznick  and  presented  by  Radio  Pictures 
with  the  followinsr  cast;  „ 

Tom  Cardijan  John  Barrymore 

June  Perry  Helen  Twelvctrees 

Vanny  Powers  William  Boyd 

Lillian  Ulrich  JiH  Esmond 

Nora  Dean  Mary  Duncan 

Ulrich    Oscar  Aplel 

Senor  Alvarado  Raul  Roulien 

Dsfense  Attorney  Ralph  Ince 

Judsre  Fre<lerick  Burton 

City  Prosecutor  Leon  Waycoft 

Launching  forth  in  his  first  modern 
American  part — the  baron  in  "Grand 
Hotel"  is  both  romantic  and  German- 
John  Barrymore  is  now  disporting  him 
self  as  a   keen-minded,  unscrupulou; 


max  comes  with  the  return  of  Fred 
Smith  from  jail.  Pusd  Smith,  the  fath- 
er of  the  poor  children,  for  it  was  the 
rich  Smiths'  father  who  had  been  killed. 
It  all  comes  out  as  fairy  stories  should, 
after  a  blood-thirsty  shooting  bout. 
Warner  Baxter  plays  the  leading  role 
.  J  ,  ,     .  ,,     X  ,  ,         ■      I  in  a  simple,  pleasing  manner.    It  is  an 

piercing  wind  blowing  across  the  tables.  If  an  assignment  that  hardly  strains  his  tal- 
American  protests,  and  a^ks  a  waiter  to  close  |  ents.  but  he  brings  to  It  much  of  his 
a  window,  he  may  grudgingly  comply,  but  he  I  familiar  romantic  charm  that  has  made 

and  the  Englisti  guests  show  openly  their  amaze- 1  him  "so  popular.  Marian  Ni7on7a5  the 
ment  and  contempt:    "These  Americans."  oldest  of  the  bedraggled  Smiths,  is  sweet 

Dr.  Hill  adds  that  a  temperature  of  from  75  and  reasonably  sympathetic,  and  in  her 
to  80  degrees  of  heat  is  the  most  conducive  to  T.^X'^^'^Zt  "t"^  '^h^d  "^^tors^V'^ 
sleep,  but  this  applies  to  one  sleeping  without  pleasingly  natural,  and  the  rest  of  the 
covering.  Without  night  shirt  or  pyjamas?  In  cast  does  what  It  can. 
centuries  gone  by  queens  noble  dames  a^d  com-  ,,^^1  ^^^If  tnuna^roT%?^l 
moners  slept  without  a  "nighty,"  hence  the  ex-  from  the  spectators,  offer  a  number  of 
pression  "naked  bed."  The  doctor  would  strip  popular  song  hits,  played  with  spirit, 
us  of  both  illusions  and  bed  clothing  precision  and  originality.    The  orches- 

Tt-  ic  Tint  cocr   J  ^      ,-■     J    ,  tra  Is  remarkable  for  Its  excellence  and 

It  IS  not  easy  to  understand  how  his  ideal  deserves  the  enthusiastic  response  that 


over  wrong  ■  and  where  true  love  is  it; 
own  reward.  Old  fashioned  and  sentl 
mental,  perhaps,  but  rather  pleasing 
just  the  same,  in  Its  calm  obliviousnesi 
of  subtlety  and  speed. 

Inadvertently,  Jim  Gladden,  construC' 
tion  engineer,  causes  the  death  of  ont 
of  his  helpers,  Fred  Smith,  and  In  re 
morse,  promises  the  dying  man  to  lool 
after  his  children.  Journeying  to  ai 
out  of  the  way  place,  Scotch  Valley,  hi 
finds  two  families  of  Smiths,  one  ricl 
and  on«  desperately  poor.  Taking  the 
poor  ones  Into  his  care,  he  soon  discov 
ers  that  Sam  Pelgram,  a  dlsagreeabk 
neighbor,  is  trying  to  starve  the  Smith 
children  into  selling  their  ranch.  Tlie 
trials  of  Mr.  Gladden,  self-at)pointed 

TOOd  Samaritan  are  seemingly  endless,]  H!;;^;;  in^-suTeV  AUOTney,"Tcw  "how 
for  Pelgram  makes  trouble  contmually,,  ^  jj^^  jjg-Q  Keith  Theatre.  Idea; 

ending  bv  having  Gladden  hor.se- „g^j.  ^ggj^  strike  singly  in  films,  for 
whipped  for  improper  relations  with,  ^  Barrymore  is  now  the  third  screen 
Sally,  the  oldest  Sm.ith  child.    The  cli-    j  ^as  been  set  to  portraying 


a  thinly  disguised  reincarnation  of  that 
famous  New  York  criminal  lawyer,  the 
late  William  Fallon.  Gene  Fowler,  who 
wrote  a  biography  of  Mr.  Fallon  and 
called  it  "The  Great  Mouthpiece,"  was 
part  author  of  the  scenario  for  "State  s 
Attorney,"  and  the  spectator  wonders 
why  he  was  so  chary  of  making  use  of 
the  facts  at  his  command.  The  picture 
has  some  effective  sequences,  notably  a 
murder  trial  in  which  Mr.  Barrymore 
shatters  the  nerves  of  the  defendant  by 
playing  on  the  furniture  with  the  fatal 
weapon,  a  sash  weight.  As  a  whole,  the 
picture  rambles  Inconclusively  and  the 
conclusion  is  fairly  incredible.  Dr 
American  prosecutors  make  a  habit  o. 
confessing  their  life  secrets  in  the  court- 
room for  sentimental  reasons?  It  ii 
doubtful,  yet  such  is  the  climax  c 
"State's  Attorney." 

Tom  Cardigan,  hand  in  glove  with 
racketeers,  has  risen  to  power  through 
his  alliance  with  Vanny  Powers,  vie- 
timizer  of  women.  He  is  an  abnormal^ 
foxy  defender  of   criminals,    and  yei 


house  will  be  windowless.  Rath  Krespel,  In  it  receives.  Fablen  Sevltsky  and  thej  when  offered  the  district  attorneyship 
Hoffmann's  story,  building  a  house,  told  the  Metropolitan  orchestra  offer  Tchalkov-  |  he  accepts,  and  shines  as  brilliantly  cr 


"Huddle" 


LOEWS  STATE 


master  buUder  to  put  the  walls  up  to  a  height  ^^'^  dramatic  overture,  1-1812." 

without  doors  and  windows  until  he  ordered  hinj  '  ' 

to  stop.  When  the  house  was  two  stories  high 
Krespel  ordered  a  window  six  foot  high,  four 
foot  wide,  to  be  placed  here;  a  window  three 
foot  high,  two  foot  wide,  to  be  placed  there 
but  Dr.  Hill  would  have  no  windows  at  all.  The 
dwellers  would  then  be  unable  to  enjoy  life:  tc 
see  what  the  neighbors  were  doing  or  what  wa; 
going  on  in  the  street.  Would  the  light  b< 
wholly  artificial?  When  he  says  the  ventilatior 
would  come  through  a  plant  in  the  house,  doe; 
he  mean  some  sort  of  a  machine  with  ingenioui 
gadgets,  or  a  potted  plant? 

Has  Dr.  Hill  ever  heard  the  reason  given  for    Irrespective  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  No 
the  fresh,  sweet  air  in  the  country?    "It's  be-varro,  "Huddle"  proves  to  be  one  of 
cause  the  villagers  sleep  with  their  window  authentic,  vital  and  rational 


the  side  of  the  law  as  he  had  against  it. 
He  is  on  the  way  to  the  governorshij 
and  in-  furtherance  of  his  Rmbltion| 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  prominen 
politician  though  he  really  Is  in  lovl 
with  his  mistress,  June  Perry.  Jun^ 
leaves  him,  and  the  marriage,  having 
no  foundation  in  love,  collapses  and  U 
annulled.  Presently  Cardigan  is  callec 
on  to  prosecute  Powers  for  a  murdei 


A  screen  comedy-drama  adapted  by  Robert 
Lee  Johnson  and  Arthur  S.  Hyman,  from  a 
story  by  Francis  Wallace:  directed  by  Sam 
Wood,  photographed  b.v  Harold  W'enstrom. 
and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
with  the  loUowingr  cast: 

Rosalie  Tton^..\\V.V.V.V.\V.'''M^.fEvaT,l:  Witnessed  by  June.  He  convjcts  him  anc 

Thelma   Unj  Merkel 

Coach  Malcolm  Ralph  Graves 

Pidce  John  Arledre  ■ 

Larr.v   Frank  Albertson  i 

Tom  Stone   Kane  Richmond  ' 

Barbara  Martha  Sleeper 

Mr.  Armatto  Henry  Armetta 

Mrs.  Armatto  Ferike  Bonos 

Mr.  Stone  Rockcliffe  Fellows 

Slater   Joe  Satiers 


then,  by  a  quixotic  gesture,  destroys  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  career. 

Mr.  Barrymore  plays  as  well  as  an.^•- 
one  could,  though  in  appearance  he  is 
obviously  not  of  the  underworld.  That 
profile  never  went  to  a  reform  school. 
When  the  part  allows  it,  he  is  theat- 
rically effective;  when  it  does  not — and 
some  of  his  lines  are  not  in  character — 
he  Is  just  John  Barrymore  enjoying 
himself.  Helen  Twelvetrees,  as  the  loyal 

„      ,  -    i,v;x<=cn    lu  iias  it,  Bi-    mlstress,  Is  unusually  good,  and  William 

at  night  thought  he  was  walking  by  so  manjl  tempts  to' set  forth  In  narrative  and    Boyd  Is  rough  tough  and  hard-boiled 


Shut."  Thoreau  passing  dwellings  near  Concor.  ?hSln.  ^^llTal  ii^mosKe'  uT 


appendicltte,  known  as  "inflammation  of  .n^ean  exert  on  an  eager,  ambitious  but 
Doweis,  was  supposed  to  come  from  sleeping  headstrong  youth,  son  of  alien  parents, 
near  an  open  window, 


Mr  ~  Williams's  portrayal  Is  almoStr| 
matched  in  smoothness  and  intelligence  | 
by  that  of  Miss  MacMahon  as  Hickey. 
That  scene  where  she  slaps  him  out  of 
a  drunken  stupor  is  a  gem  in  itself.  Mr.  ; 
Kibbee's  bartender,  Mr.  Walker's  dis- 
trict attorney,  Mr.  Ince's  "J-  B.."  a 
crook's  bondsman,  are  perfect  as  to 
type.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Fox  seems 
unequal  to  the  stature  and  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  the  Kentucky  girl  who  grew 
tired  of  sordid  environment  and  longed 
for  clean  streets  and  people.  W.  E.  G. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Amateur  Daddy" 

A  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  from  the 
novel  by  Mildred  Cram,  entitled:  Scotch] 
Vallev."  directed  by  John  Bl.vstorie.  and  pre- 

JtSt'^^ladd^r  "l^.J^f.wi^n^r^^B^fJr 
i'a?ly''i''|ffh.   Marian  Ni.on 

S^,?^^  QmitW  Joan  Breslaw 

?nv  SmiOt  ;         .Gail  Kornfeld 

cl^   Peli-am'  '  Jr  Hachey 

T^f^WckV  :::  Harry  Dunkinson 
?red  Smith' No  - 


i. .  .  •  .Edwin  Stanley 
Warner  Baxter  and  Marian  Nixon  in 
a    sentimental    romance,  "Amateur 
Daddy,"  on  the  screen,  together  with 


E.  L.  H. 


himself  a  by-product  of  the  steel  mills 

of   a  mid-western   state.    The    lad'f   r-ix4i 

progress,  difficult,  halting,  yet  persist-  lASELL-ANDOVER  RECITAL 
ent,  is  followed  interestingly  and  with  -j-he  Lasell  Orphean  Club  and  tn 
a  wealth  of  dramatic  and  amusing  de-  .  j,jj(,yer  Glee  Club  gave  a  joint  recit. 
tail  of  action  and  characterization,  to  jg^f  evening  in  Jordan  hall,  with  Gcoil 
that  climactic  point  where  he  conquers  cou'vpr  Dunham  and  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pia 
ui  ^t  — t  1  .-.  j-.j.  —  t»,~oaw>fi  j-fuii      ,  .phe  foUowmg 


himself,  performs  heroic  deeds  on  the 
gridiron  despite,  intense  physical  pain 
gains  once  for  all  time  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  fellows,  and  is 
assured  of  the  love  of  a  girl  whose  fam 
lly  position  and  wealth  had  seemed 
insurmountable  barriers  to  mutual  hap- 
piness. Of  course,  there  had  to  be  the 
feminine  angle;  without  it  any  picture 
has  pretty  hard  going. 

Mr.  Novarro  plays  Tony  Armatto,  a 
sturdy,  handsome  young  steel  puddler 
who  wins  a  four  years'  scholarship  at 
Yale.  There  he  makes  mistakes  aplenty, 
yet  contrives  to  make  the  football  team 
in  his  jimlor  and  senior  years.  He  is 
pursued  by  one  girl,  for  whom  he  cares 
little,  and  Insults  Rosalie  Stone,  for 
whom  he  learns  to  care  much.  Their 
romance  runs  unevenly,  but  ends  hap- 
pily. He  is  Ignored  by  the  secret  fra- 
ternities, but  is  worshipped  by  his 
room-mate,  Pldge.  superbly  played  by 
John  Arledge.  He  figures  in  several 
fist- fights,  the  most  exciting  being  one 
with  the  football  coach,  played  with 


teiclier  as  conductors 


program  was  performed: 

jesu  Priceless  TreaM,,T^^___^  Sebastian  B:,. 

.\  I..esrend  ot.  NiaE 
(  women's  voices  wi 


The  River  of  Star'.. 
(Cantata  for  choui>  _ 

soprano  ^olo' 
Poem  bv  Alfred  Noyes 
Music  by  Claren.e  K.  Bawden 
Orphe^t  CluK  assisted  by  Miss  Statifo  ; 
Ye"cher,>bim  and  Seraph.m    ^^-v  :^  j.;^ 
The  Oalway  PiPcr  ■   •  ■  .■ ;  ■  (Julliv 
Plnale  „om  ^-^v^'J^^^^T  " 

Choru3  of  H^ined  Cho,^^'';;^  '  ' 
(Four-hand  piano  accomiianimenl^^_ , 

riojrer  of  Dreams...  Horatio 

6ri>hean  Cl  ib  . 
^SiS^Sa^^JM"l^sinBminorV 

Andover  Glee  Club 
Then  Round  About  the  Starry  Throne^^ 

Combined  Choirs 

This  program,  with  its  generous  p 
portion  of  massive  ^'^^''^^f  ^^^.T 
and  choruses  by  Bach  a'jd  K^"^^^j^„  „ 
an  admirable  sample  of  the  extra- 
riinarv  change  that  has  come  over  glee 
dub  programs  within  very  recent  years. 


rtie  Theatre 


IrnETMoon,     AdHana  Takes  a  Trip,-  -Sunllgtit  and  yiuuiov"  i„ 
Imbecile'  are  tragic;  "The  Schoolmistress'  Romance,"  "Sicilian  Lin 
The  Light  Across  the  Way,"  cruelly  pathetic;  "A  Dinner  Gups. 
"Goy,"  frankly  comical.    These  stories  have  been  selected  fr 


By  PHILIP  IIALQ 

The  latest  play  by  Lulgl  Pirandello,  that!  Is,  the  latest  play  to 
uislated  Into  English,  Is  "Tonight  We  Improvise."    The  translator  ls|  chiefly  as  a  dramatist;  he  wishes  to  be  known  also' 
lunuel  Putnam,  who  contributes  a  preface;  the  publishers  are  E.  P.  * 
kuttAn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

If  Pirandello's  "As  You  Desire  Me"  was  a  stumbling  block  to  some 


entitled  "Stories  for  the  Year  Round."  which 't^'u  run  VnTo  2norum'e"'« 
be|  Pirandello  lives  to  complete  them.    He  has  been  known  In  thrrunti 


He_  himself  chose  ;;The  Light  Acros.  the  Way"-as"  o'^e^oT^tis1omX' 
Sicilian  Limes"  have  appeared,  translated 


tion.    "The  Imbecile"  and 

plays.  Whether  the  stories  are  tragic  or  hum;rouJ'';if''t7;  tke^plrknr.li " 
marnpr  t.ho  infomct      +1,0  „„n,_-  „  ^  .  *^'ranaeiiian 

the 

liu  aim  lunous  iresuny,  often  with  tragl- 
Ph''"sophcr,  fkst  and  last,  of  the  class  that— to 
eated  reading?  Given  a  sympathetic,  understanding  company  of  come-'  words— "feel  the  spiritual  need  of  glvine  to  thPir  ,.v,=~.-*- 

„„j  ,  ■    ,k  a  certain  universal  signification."  cnaraciers 


.en  it  ^s  .erforxned  in  Boston,  what  would  these  lovers  of  the  obvious  "ZZ'^^T^ll^ir^LtZ^:^^^  "^^ 
to  this  play  that  even  read  carefully  is  at  times  confusing,  but  repays   c<'mic  effect."    He  Is  a  philosopher,  fkst  and  la.sf  nf  th«  7 
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ins,  it  is  "good  theatre"  outside  of  its  literary  merit  and  its  philosophical^ 
.port. 
Mr.  Putnam  believes  that  "Tonight  We  Improvise"  is  in  a  manner 
-.  le  of  the  great  plays  of  modern  times  and  of  the  world."   There  is  a! 

te  in  the  original  Italian:  "In  this  satiric  tragedy  the  poet  has  prepared 
I  brief  script  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  read  to  the  audience.  There 
a  regisseur,  who  seeks  to  direct  the  action  in  accordance  with  his  scenic 
signs.   But  the  actors  evolve  into  characters,  the  characters  into  persons,, 
le  drama  breaks  away  from  the  scenic  divertissements,  and  poetry  is 
I  berated  and  lives";  or  as  Mr.  Putnam  puts  it:  "Actors  into  characters, 
.haracters  into  living,  breathing  persons,  loving,  hating,  fighting  and  dying, 
'in  short,  drama  as  we  know  it  in  the  theatre,  into  life — or  the  by  this  time 
familiar  Pirandello  thesis:  Art,  the  enduring  fixity  of  form,  into  the  essen 
tial  fluidity  of  life  and  motion." 
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In  Pirandello's  "Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,"  which  Ber 
Inard  Shaw  has  described  with  his  customary  bravado  as  the  most  original 
"ramatlc  production  of  any  people  in  any  age,  the  manager  says  to  the 
iFather: 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  any  one  has  ever  heard  of  a  character  who 
ets  right  out  of  his  part  and  perorates  and  speechifies  as  you  do.  Have 
|you  ever  heard  of  a  case?    I  haven't." 

The  Father:  "You  have  never  met  such  a  case,  sir,  because  authors,  as  a 
ule,  hide  the  labor  of  their  creations.  When  the  characters  are  really'  alive 
fore  their  author,  the  latter  does  nothing  but  follow  them  in  their  action, 
n  their  words,  in  the  situations  which  they  suggest  to  him;  and  he  has  to 
j?ill  them  the  way  they  will  themselves — for  there's  trouble  if  he  doesn't. 
iVhen  a  character  is  born,  he  acquires  at  once  such  an  independence,  even 
if  his  own  author,  that  he  can  be  imagined  by  everybody  even  in  many  other 
ituations  where  the  author  never  dreamed  of  placing  him;  and  so  he  ac- 
uires  for  himself  a  meaning  which  the  author  never  thought  of  giving  him." 

Dr.  Hinkfuss,  the  stage  manager  in  "Tonight  We  Improvise,"  elaborates 
is  idea  in  his  address  to  the  audience  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  an  ad- 
ess  which  would  lead  an  American  manager  considering  a  production  to 
Bhout:  "Cut  out  the  cackle!" 


Hinkfuss  astonishes  the  audience  by  saying  that  in  the  theatre,  the 
writer's  work  no  longer  counts. 

Voice  from  the  gallery:  What  does  count  then? 

Dr.  Hinkfuss:  The  scenic  creation,  which  is  my  work  and  mine  alone. 
The  author's  manuscript  is  used  by  Hinkfuss  only  as  material  for  this 
scenic  creation  just  as  he  makes  use  of  the  talent  of  the  actors.  He  is  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  give  life  to  the  author's  story,  by  their  faculty  of 
Improvisation  in  speech  and  movement.  Thus' the  leading  man  is  unwrilling 
to  be  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Hinkfuss  v/ho  draws  aside  a  curtain  and 
calls  on  him  by  name.  Irritated,  the  leading  man,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  an 
iviation  officer,  says  to  Hinkfuss:  "I  simply  want  to  give  you  to  understand 
;hat  in  these  clothes  Mr.  (giving  his  own  name)  no  longer  exists;  seeing  that 
:  have  contracted  with  you  to  improvise  tonight  by  speaking  whatever  words 
nay  spring— spring— from  the  part  L  play,  accompanied  by  spontaneous 

iction  and  with  every  gesture  in  place;  Mr.  must  live  the  part  of  Rico 

^erri,  he  must  be  Rico  Verri;  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  especially  seeing 
'Jiat,  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  changes  and  surprises  and  little  manoeu- 
vrings  of  light  and  darkness  which  you  have  arranged  for  the  audiences 
entertainment."  The  other  players  make  objections.  Hinkfuss  assures  them 
that  the  words  will  come  of  their  own  accord  out  of  the  poses  which  they  are 
to  assume  according  to  the  business  he  has  planned. 


prihaps  Ihe  example  set  by  the  Harvara 
Glee  Club  has  not  been  without  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  this  improve- 
ment. It  has  had  a  salutary  eeffct  in 
raising  the  standards  of  musical  taste. 
Yet  the  danger  that  young  singers  may 
be  asked  to  tackle  music  far  beyond 
their  powers  should  also  bs  considered 
Considering  the  difficulty  of  much 
that  they  sang,  the  two  choruses  did 
their  work  with  commendable  accuracy 
and  spirit.  The  stage  presented  a 
charming  spectacle,  with  its  small  but 
compact  and  sturdy  phalanx  of  young 
men  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  a 
multitude  of  young  ladies.  Despite  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  fair  .sex. 
they  were  sometimes  overshadowed 
tonally  by  the  vigorous  young  men 
from  Andover,  whose  singing  seemed  at 
times  a  shade  too  lusty— though  they 
achieved  noteworthy  delicacy  in  Bach's 
charming  air  "Art  Thou  with  Me."  Yet 
despite  such  defects  of  balance  and  de- 
spite the  difficulty  of  attaining  clearly 
defined  part  singing  and  incisive  enun- 
ciation in  so  large  a  body  of  relatively 
mitrained  voices,  impressive  effects  were 
produced  in  Bach's  "Jesu,  Priceless 
■rreasure"  and  Handel's  "Then  Round  ' 
About  the  Starry  Throne,"  in  which 
the  choruses  were  combined. 

In  Clarence  K-  Bawden  s  "The  River 
of  Stars,"  a  work  of  which  too  large  a 
part  is  written  in  unison,  the  Orphean 
Club  was  assisted,  often  with  pleasing 
effect,  by  a  soprano  soloist.  Miss  Stan- 
ford The  fresh  and  youthful  voices  of 
the  Lasell  singers  were  appropriate  to 
Clokeys  'Flower  of  Dreams"  and  Park- 
ers "In  May,"  which  they  sang  very 
p  easingly.  The  Andover  group,  singing 
always  with  strongly-marked  rhythm 
and  vigorous  articulation,  gave  of  their 
best  in  Handel's  "Cherubim  and  Sera- 
phim" and  in  a  male- voice  version  of 
the  final  chorus  from  the  Gloria  In 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  There  was  cor- 
dial applause  for  tlie  choruses  and  their 
conductors.  6.  8. 


The  action,  Hinkfuss  tells  the  audience,  is  in  a  Sicilian  town  where 
passions  brood  and  then  .flare  up  violently.  This  tale  has  to  do  with  a 
case  of  jealousy  of  the  most  terrible  sort,  ."for  the  reason  that  it  is 
jealousy  of  the  past."  It  all  happens  in  a  family  where  one  would  lea.st 
expect  it,  "inasmuch  as,  amid  the  practically-  hermetic  seclusion  of  all 
the  other  families,  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  town  that  keeps  open  house 
to  strangers,  with  an  excessive  hospitality,  as  if  in  disdain  of  slander  and  \ 
In  deliberate  defiance  of  the  scandal  which  the  other  families  make  of ' 
the  matter."  j 
The  characters  are  the  father,  a  mining  engineer,  commonly  known  as 
"Penny- Whistle"  because  he  always  whistles  when  he  is  bit  distracted;  the  I 
mother,  originally  of  Naples,  known  to  the  countryside  as  "the  General"; ! 
four  daughters,  "plump,  pretty,  sentimental,  lively  and  warm-blooded";  a!' 
cabaret  singer,  frequenters  of  the  cabaret;  officers,  among  them  Pomar'ice, ' 
Sarelli,  Rico  'Verri.  The  spectators  take  part  in  the  scene  in  the  play- 
house. 

If  there  is  satire  and  tragedy  in  this  extraordinary  play,  which  by 
its  unusual  character  alone  should  hold  thp  attention  of  any  reasonably 
Intelligent  audience,  amuse  and  also  thrill  it,  there  is  humor,  which  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definition  "has  its  source  in  that' consciousness  which  man 
has  of  his  own  existence,  In  the  fact  that  man  is  not  content  to  be  the 
sctor'in  life,  but  must  at  the  same  time  be  his  own  spectator  and 
(Udlence;  in  other  words,  -It  lies  In  man's  insistence  on  thinking  as  well 
s  living  life." 


\    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  Inc.,  are  also  the  publishers  of  "Horse  in  the 
toon,"  a  coUection  of  12  short  stories  by  Pirandello  translated  by  Samuel 
j^tnam.    The  stories  told  without  nadding  vary  in  character.  "Horse 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Friars  Frolio  ot  Ifl.'i-',  with  a  tourinp  caft 
inrludin*.  Eddie  Leonard  and  Eddie  Lennard. 
,Ir..  Pat  Roone.v  ami  Pat  Rooney  3d.  ^lue 
Frisco,  Jan.«  and  Whalen.  Georrie  Price. 
WaUer  C.  Kell.v.  Harr.v  Hirsf lifield.  Vau^rliii 
Comfort.  .Joseph  E.  Howard.  Ihe  lailf>3 
Brother.*,  the  Three  .Samuels  Brother*.  Buddy 
novie,  Vincent  O'Donnell.  Eddie  Miller.  Hor- 
loii  Spurr.  Warren  Jackson,  Chifk  Chandler. 
Danny  Dare  and  many  others:  in  a  two-part 
enlertainmeni  staged  by  R.  H.  Bnrnside  and 
Danny  Dare,  and  presented  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  Saturday  afternoon  ana  even- 

We  are  told  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 
Obversely  it  might  be  added  that  the 
Friars  are  not  without  fame  save  in  the 
lands  outside  of  New  York.  Incited  by 
a  noble  and  sacrificial  impulse  to  aid 
the  treasury  of  this  organization,  which 
stands  next  to  the  Lambs'  Club 
in  Gotham,  and  incidentally  to  replen- 
ish the  Friars'  sick  relief  fund,  nearly 
three  score  of  its  professional  members 
have  undertaken  a  tour  which  will  take 
them  from  coast  to  coast.  Scarcely  a 
week  off  their  own  familiar  Broadway, 
they  appeared  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  in  the  presence  of  audiences  which 
should  have  been  much  larger,  gave  two 
splendid  performances,  well  propor- 
tioned as  to  variety  and  extremely  gen- 
erous in  measure. 

Not  even  the  added  attraction  of  for- 
mer Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald  as  soloist 
in  two  numbers,  one  of  which  inevit- 
ably was  "Sweet  Adeline,"  served  to 
pack  the  theatre  as  had  been  hoped. 
It  might  have  been  "the  slump  in  the 
depression,"  as  one  of  the  stage  wits 
put  It.  or  it  might  have  been  the  late- 
ness of  the  .season,  which  so  affected 
patronage.  However,  those  who  did  at- 
tend saw  a  minstrel  first-part  which 
was  wistfully  reminiscent  •  of  by-gone 
days. 'saw  a  great  deal  of  expert  soft 
shoe,  wooden  shoe,  buck  and  wi»g  and 
ensemble  dancing,  and  heard  the  latest 
quips  and  anecdotes  from  high-salaried 
humorists,  and  some  excellent  singing. 
The  costumes  were  fresh,  nobby  and 
gay,  and  the  stage  direction  was  of 
unflagging  degree. 

In  the  min.strel  sector  the  highlights 

were  the  songs  by  Eddie  Leonard  and  March  from  Der  Obersteij.er  Zeller 

Joe  Howard,  the  foi-mer  with  hU  old  0^'<---'»'-«  *°  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  . 
standby.-  "Boly-Boly   Eyes,"    and  Mr. 


Howard    with    "'Good    Bye.    My  Lady 
lyDve."  cake  walk  and  all;  Eddie  Miller 
singing    ■Old    Man    River."  Vincent 
O'Donnell  singing  "Dear  Old  Girl  of 
Mine"  as  a  contra-tenor  suggestive  of 
the  late  Dick  Jose,  of  minstrel  fame; 
Buddy    Doyle    singing    "Come  Along 
Mandy,"  and  Lew  Caites  and  the  Sam- 
uels Brothers  in  choice  dance  .steps.  The 
.second   act   was   noteworthy   for  the 
"Moderne  Ballet  Espagnole,"  a  travesty 
on  musical  comedy  dance  units,  with 
an  amusing  adagio  specialty  by  Georgie 
Price;  Joe  Frisco's  comic  turn  with  the 
familiar  cigar  and  rude  allusions  to 
Rudy  Vallou";  Eddie  Leonard  again, 
hovering  proudly  while  his  son  sang  m 
English,  French  and  German  in  a  rich, 
manly  tenor;  the  two  Rooneys.  kidding 
and  imitating  each  other  in  the  ways 
of   modern    and   old-school  dancing; 
jJans  and   Whalen,   aided   by  Danny 
Dare,  in  a  gale  of  non.sense;  Messrs. 
IKelly  and  Hirschfield  with  more  comic 
anecdotes;  and  a  final  number  repre- 
isenting  the  Friars'  monastery  on  a  Sat- 
I'urday  night,  with  the  members  in  even- 
ilng  dress  and  some  last-minute  badin- 
age by  Frisco  and  the  elder  Rooney  and 
!some  more  neat  stepping  by  the  Sam- 
I'uels  boys.    A  good  show,  deserving  far 
more  than  Boston  gave  It.    w.  E.  O. 

THIRD  WEEK  OF  POPS 

The  Pop  concerts  in  Symphony  hall 
enter  upon  their  third  week  tomorrow 
night  with  an  all-Russian  program.  On 
Wednesday,  "Gay  Nineties"  night,  to 
which  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain 
admission  last  Tuesday,  will  be  repeated 
with  more  famous  airs  of  the  90's  and 
other  new  features.  All  are  urged  to 
come  in  their  period  costumes,  and  the 
best  table  will  be  awarded  a  prize.  The 
beer  bicycle  racks,  and  other  append- 
ages of  the  90 's  will  be  at  hand.  The 
second  Sunday  program  a  week  from 
tonight  will  feature  Beethoven's  "Battle 
of  Vittoria,"  a  score  which  had  not 
been  heard  for  85  years  in  Boston  when 
Arthur  Fiedler  revived  it  in  the  season 
past. 

The  programs  of  the  week  follow: 

MONDAY  EVENING.  MAT  10 
Hopak,  from  The  Fair  of  Sorotehinsk 

Moussorgsky 

Overture  to  Russian  and  Ludmilla. .  .Glinka 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

Soviet  Iron  Foundry  Mossolov 

Eugen  Oneffin,  Fantasia 
Walt/,  from  the  Serenade  for  Strings 
Marche  Slave 

Tchaikovsky 

Prelude  in  (J  minor  Rachmaninoff 

Volga  Bargemen's  Song 

Arranged  by  Jacchia 

Panaderos,  Spanish  Dance  Glazounov 

TUESDAY  EVENINa 

First  Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 

Overture  to  Light  Cavalry  Suppe 

The  Firebird.   Berceuse  Stravinsky  ; 

Bacchanaio  from  Samson  and  Delilah  ' 

Saint-Saens 
Spanish  Dance  from  La  Tida  Breve 

de  Falla 

Sally  in  Our  Alley,  Old  English  Song 

Arranged  by  Frank  Bridge 
Die  Mcistersinger  von  Nurnberg.  Excerpts 

Wairner 

.\rtist's  Life,   Waltz  Strauss 

At  Dawning  Cadman-Herbert 

Aragonaise.  from  The  Cid  Massenet 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
("Gay  Nineties"  Night) 

Ch.irge  of  the  Hu.ssars  Soindler 

Invitation  to  the  Dance  Weber-Berlloz 

Pianoforte  Polo  (selected^ 

Jesiis  Maria  Sanroma 

TTnprarischc  Lustspiol  Keler-Bcla 

'S  Kommt  ein  Vogel  Geflogen;  varia- 
tions on  a  German  Folksong,  in  the 
styles  of  different  masters 

_  Ochs 
News  Flashes  of  the  Nineties 

(By  Magic  Lantern) 

Waltz.  .Tollv  Fellows  Vollstedt 

Selection.  The  Princo  of  Pilsen  Luders 

Rocked  in  tho  Cradle  of  the  Deep  Knight 

Tuba  solo,  Mr.  Paul  Sldow 
Popular  Song  Hits 

THURSDAY  EVENING 

MililaiT  Polonaise  Chopin-Glazonnov 

Overiure  to  The  Barber  of  Seville. .  .Rossini 

Perpemnni  Mobile  Strauss 

Alda.  Fantasia  Verdi 

Sieerfried's  Rhine  Journey,  from  6ot-  1 
terdammerung 

,  „,  _  Wagner 

Dance  Song  of  Pierrot,  from  Die  Tote  Stadt 
J        ,  Korngold 

The  Mikado,   selection   Sullivan 

EsUuli.antina.  waltz  Waldteufel  I 

Barcarolle  from  The  Tales  of  Hoffman  I 

.       _  Offenbach 
March,    wmtergrecn    for  President, 
from  Of  Thee  I  Sing 

_  Gershwin 
FRIDAY  EVENINO 


V,ilse  Triste  

i^'---  '--iit.  Suite. 


Nicola  I 
Sibelius 
.  .Grieg 


i;-    '   -^nto  «™f??,-^'V"f 

,1   SohulxTt-Wtlhclml 

11.  j".   Theodorowlci;  harp. 

^  1S12  TchaiUovBky 

I  Woods,  waltz.  Strauss 
tion  and  Sonc  ol 

Wagner 

Violoiu-fUo  so\o.  J.  lAueendofii 
T.innhauscr.   Kntrance  of  tho  Guests 
into  the  Wnrlburs  „ 

Warner 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

v.i'woiriaii  Briilnl  rroopsslon   Gricfr 

Fimtal  s  Cave  Meiulelssotin 

No    iTi   Brahms-Gcncke 

e.  Ballet  Suite  Dellt>os 

Jade.   Flnalo  Rimsky-Korsakov 

 Handel 

 Debussy 

-  li  for  orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel  I 

o;    I:.     I  Sinj  (selection)  Gershwin 

Loin  du  Bal  G'"et 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  Elfar 

SUNDAY  EVENING 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  Op.  38 

Tchaikoveky 
Wellington's  Victory,  or  The  Battle  ol 
Vlttoria.  Op.  91  „  ^ 

Beethoven 
Concert  Piece  in  P  minor  for  Piano- 
lorte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79  _  , 

Weber 

Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
Bolero   Ravel 


DWYER  ENSEMBLE 

The  George  L.  Dwyer  choral  ensemble 
will  sing  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Tuesday 
evening.  George  S.  Dunham  -will  be 
the  conductor.  Vera  Keane,  Julia  Tobin 
LawTence  Jenkins  and  Rosemary  Staii- 
ford  ■will  be  the  soloists.  Music  by  Pal 
cstrina.  Gretchaninov,  Sonverse,  Puc 
cinl  Haydn,  Widor,  Rachmaninoff, 
Verdi  Chadwick,  Meyerbeer,  Mrs.  Bla«k, 
MaasHiet,  Mis«  Danlela,  Bolto, 

FEXW.W,  MODERN  AND  BE.iCON 

\  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  bv  Robert 
l-\■■<^  from  the  f lory  by  Maiy  >V.Call.  Jr.. 
■  I  tied:    "The  Goldfish  Boml":  dire.aed  by 
"d  E    Green  and  pi  esented  by  i  irsl  r<a- 
,il  with  tb(^  lollowing  cast:   .  ,     ,  , 
!  McCleiiahan  .  . .  Douslas  Fairbanks.  Ji. 

•H  Porter   Brian 

..   Lilian  Bond 

icrk  Torrance  Ray 

!,7on     Os^ar  Aplpl 

,   Emma  Dunn 

:,,in .'.  Walter  Callett 

I  tenant  Blake   J.  Can  ol!  N.iph 

..,0   David  Landau 

'    Porter '.'  Claire  McDowell 

^  ■   ■  ■   '.Louise  BeSvprs 

;  ..  Olalsbn         .■  ,v^''!I? 

Juiter   Harold  Mmjir 

The  trials  of  being  a  hero  are  enter- 
tainingly set  forth  in  "It's  Tough  to  Be 
Famous,"  a  feature  attraction  at  the 
Fenway,  Modern  and  Beacon  Theatres 
iJeveloped  from  a  novel  by  Mary  McCall 
Jr.,  entitled:  "The  Goldfish  Bowl,"  the 
51m  sets  out  to  satirize  the  absurdities 
it  Idolizing,  over-publicizing  and  gen- 
trally  making  a  monkey  out  of  a  young 
man  who  happens  to  have  done  a  brave 
Seed  in  the  course  of  his  day's  work 
The  subject  has  been  treated  before  in 
kw:o  stage  plays,  "The  Man  on  Stilts" 

and  "Happy  Landing,"  but  it  still  has 
its  decided  virtues  and  offers  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  screen 
entertainment.  It  labors  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  starting  off  with  the  real 
climax,  a  stirring  eijisode  that  is  remi-i 
ii-.'=cent  of  that  splendid  film,  "Men," 

ithout  Women."    The  rest  is  satire,! 

,■,  comedy  and  mild  romance.  j 

Scott  McClenahan  saves  the  lives  of 
his  crew  by  shooting  them  through] 
the  torpedo  tube  of  their  sunken,  dis-j 
abled  submarine.  Rescued  himself  at' 
the  last  possible  moment,  he  finds  him-j 
self  a  national  hero.    Tom  from  his,  "The  Sea-Gull" 

mother  and  sweetheart,  Janet  Porter,  at',  -The  Sea-Guii."  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  1 
the  dock,  Scott  is  engulfed  in  parades,} Anton  Tchekov:    produced  last  evening  for 

r.         \  '  _   1  «,i   n,„  the  first  time  professionally  in  Boston  by  the 

banquets,  public  speeches  and  aU  thelj^o  Bulg-akov  Theatres  Associates.  Inc..  at; 
ballyhoo  that  is  considered   a  suitable:  the  HolUs  Street  Theatre  wifh  the  foUo.wingr  j 

reward  for  heroism.   He  ceases  to  have  l^Hl,^  Maxy  Hoisman 

.V  private  life:  his  every  action  is  die-  Simeon   Medvedenko  ....Art  Smith 

■.ed  to  him  by  an  officious  manager. ,  KonsUn.mjrepiey 
Ciiapin:  his  speeches  are  written  for  Jacob  Leo  de  Tula 

him  and  he  Is  even  forced  to  listen  tO^Nina  Zarechnaia   .....Phoebe  Brand 

Polina.  Zamah  Cunningham 


ilnleiisely  sF'i 
logue  or  tin 

main  story.   A.->  lin' pi  i.^i.>ii  :u  \ 
Chapln,  Walter  Catlett  is  frequently 
amusing,  and  Mary  Brian  is  well  above 
par  In  the  role  of  Janet  Porter.  Tlie 
rest  do  nil  that  Is  necessary. 

Also  on  tlie  program  is  "Discarded 
Lovers."  a  mystery  drama,  with  Natalie 
Moorhcad,  J.  Farrell  MacDonalci  and 
J  Russell  Hopton.  E.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Vanity  Fair"       y  \ 

A  screen  drnina  adapW  by  F.  Huirh  Her- 
bert JTrom  Ihe  novel  ot  the  same  name  b.v 
William  .Makepe:icc  (Thackeray:  an  Allied 
Production  diiectcd  by  Chester  M.  Franklin 
.iiul  presented  by  M.  H.  Hofdnan  with  the 
fiillowins'  cast: 

HecUy  Sharp   ^'•'^''"2, 

Rawdon  Crawley  Conway  Tearlc 

Amcli.i  Sedley  Barbara  Kent 

Ceorgre   Osborne  Waller  B.vnin 

Dubbin   :..  Anthony  Biisbcll 

.losepli  Sedley  Billy  Brvnn 

Pbo  .Mnrquis  of  Steynft  Montasru  Love 

."Mr  Scdiev  .....Herbert  Bnnslon 

.Mrs.   Sedley   Mary  Forbes 

Sir  Pitt  (.r.-iwley.  .   Lionel  Bclmore 

Polly  Lilyan  Irene 

It's  taken  a  long  time  for  Thackeray's 
most  famous  novel,  "Vanity  Pair,"  to 
reach  the  talking  screen,  but  now  an 
independent  film  producer,  M.  H.  Hoff- 
man, has  taken  the  plunge,  and  the  re- 
sult may  now  be  seen  at  the  RKO- 
Keith-Boston  Theatre.  To  be  sure,  the 
full  title  of  the  film  is  "Vanity  Pair— of 
Today,"  and  the  story  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  so  far  as  Its  costumes  go, 
but  the  famous  names  are  all  there, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  the  author's 
original  idea  remains.  It  would,  per- 
haps, liave  been  wiser  had  the  original 
.story  been  followed  more  faithfully,  for 
as  it  is,  the  story  seems  somehow  thin 
and  implausible,  the  dialogue  forced  and 
the  situations  but  half  developed.  The 
actors  work  hard,  but  the  modcmiza- 
,  tion  has  played  havoc  with  Thackeray's 
characters. 

The  picture  follows  tne  adventures  of 
Becky  Sharp  from  the  time  when,  a 
■  visitor  at  the  home  of  her  school  friend, 
•  Amelia  Sedley,  she  flirts  with  Amelia'.s 
fiance,  George  O.sborne,  and  Amelia's 
brother.  Joseph,  througn  her  marriage 
to  and  betrayal  of  Rawdon  Crawley,  her 
desperate  shlifts  to  live,  and  her  revela- 
tion to  Amelia  of  her  adored  husband's 
perfidy,  to  the  moment  when,  deserted  by 
Joseph  she  is  left  to  faae  the  bitter 
realization  of  her  sordid  past  and  dire- 
fully  uncertain  future.  More  positive 
than  the  novelist,  who  became  so 
charmed  by  Becky  that  he  wove  her 
fascinating  character  into  a  shining, 
bewildering  pattern  of  contradictions, 
the  picture  is  very  positive  that  Becky 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  lot,  for  most  of 
the  characters  in  the  picture  tell  her 
So  at  one  time  or  another. 

Myrna  Loy  does  a  reasonably  good 
job  with  the  difficult  role  of  Becky: 
,'  playing  on  the  surface,  she  misses  the 
subtleties  of  the  character  but  succeeds 
in  bemg  hard,  bright  nnd  theatrically 
effective.  In  her  final  scene,  where  she 
faces  her  miiTor  in  the  sordid  lodgings, 
and  sees  a  pinched,  faded,  aging  woman, 
it  is  almost  possible  to  pity  her. 

There   is   a    good   supporting  ca.st. 
I  adorned   with  the  names  of  Conway 
,  Tearle,  Montagu  Love,  Barbara  Kent, 
Walter   Byron   and  Anthony  Bushell. 
Billy  ^Bevan  does  an  excellent  bit  as 
Jaseph  Sedley. 

George  E.  Stone,  motion  picture  actor 
famous  for  his  character  roles,  is  the 
vaudeville  headliner.  ELK 
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an  appalling  theme  song,  "Scotty  Boy," 
written  in  his  honor  and  delivered  in 
melting  tones  by  a  sugar-voiced  tenor. 
A  snooping  reporter  sees  him  leaving 


Janet's  house  very  late  one  evening  and 
fairly  forces  him  into  announcing  his 
engagement.  Publicity  of  one  sort  or 
another  almost  ruins  the  marriage,  and 
when  Scott  sees  Janet's  name  attached 
to  a  magazine  article  about  him  there 
is  a  first-class  quarrel.  Tired  at  last 
of  being  made  the  goat  of  a  gyroscope 
company,  Scott  resigns  his  highly  paid 
post  and  sets  out  to  win  back  his  wife. 
In  the  end.  the  reconciliation  is  com- 
plete, for  Scotty.  having  performed  an- 
•her  brave  deed  by  accident  hastily 
,  .;U  the  scene  before  anyone  finds  out 
.'.ho  he  is 

The  film  is  almost  constantly  amu.s- 
ing  for  three-quarters  of  its  length,  and 
if  it  does  let  down  toward  the  con- 
clusion, no  one  need  complain.  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr..  pre,sented  with  a  verita- 
ble actor's  holiday  in  the  leading  role, 
gives  a  thoroughly  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent performance:  equally  good  m  the 


Eugene  Dorn  Georce  Dill 

Irina  Arkadina  Barbara  Bulgakova 

Ilya  Shamraev  Joe  Edward  Bromberg 

Boris  Trigorin  Morris  Carnovsky 

Maid  Servant  Jean  Tale 

Last  evening  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre  was  something  of  a  theatrical 
event  for  Boston.  It  marked  the  first 
professional  production  of  Anton  Tche- 
kov's  comedy,  "The  Sea-GuU,"  a  play 
presented  frequently  during  the  last 
few  years  by  Eva  Le  Oallienne's  Civic 
Repertory  Theatre  Company  In  New 
York.  It  was  Leo  Bulgakov,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
who  first  brought  the  play  to  light  at 
a  special  matinee  three  years  ago,  and 
it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  last 
night's  presentation.  A  brave  venture  is  j 
this,  to  offer  so  unfamiliar  and  so  seri- 
ous a  play  at  the  close  of  a  theatrical 
season,  but  the  serious  theatre-goer  has 
ample  cause  to  ba  grateful. 

Hardly  a  play,  accxirding  to  accepted 
canons  of  dramaturgy.  "The  Sea-Gull," 
like  Tchekov's  other  plays,  "The  Cherry 
1  Orchard"  and  "Uncle  Vanya,'!  is  a 
photographic  representation  of  the  lives 
of  a  small  group  of  persons,  some  of 
them  ordinary,  others  gifted,  but  all  of 
them  dissatisfied  and  imhappy  for  one 


COSTLY  MAGNETISM 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Leopold  Stokowski,  who  does  not  shun  the 
limelight,  believing  that  "music  is  the  meat 
and  drink  of  the  people,"  whether  the  music  be 
of  the  macaroni  or  the  sausage  variety,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  lead  street  bands  when  the 
business  depression  prevents  Philadelphians 
from  hearing  music  they  must  have.  "I 
am  a  leader  and  not  a  follower,"  he  ex- 
claims in  a  fine  burst.  "X  have  a  task  to  perform 
and  that  task  is  to  lead  people  into  the  paths 


the  '  Sine  Arts  Theatrr 
though  not  exciting  er: 
is  worth  mentioning  in  pasi.i.t;  taai  lii 
story  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  pic 
ture  has  been  used  in  an  extremely  pop 
ular  operetta,  "Waltzes  from  Vienna, 
which  has  been  plaj^g  London  fc 
many  months.  The  plot  is  an  unpretenii 
tlous  affair,  but  manages  to  be  rathej , 
moving  at  time  in  its  quiet  way,  whili  I 
telling  of  the  rivalry  between  JohanJl 
Strauss  and  his  son  Johann,  known  fa 
millarly  as  Schanerl.    If  for  no  othe 
reason,  the  picture  deserves  attentioi 
for  the  satisfactory  maimer  In  ■whic 
it  defines  a  relationship  more  than 
little  puzzling  to  the  music  lover  who  i 
not  quite  clear  about  his  pedigrees. 
Johann  Strauss,  a  middle-aged  gal 


of  greatness  in  music, 


to  inspiration  and  to  lant  and  the  favorite  of  Vienna,  tries  t 

  .  .  ..  .    ^„  discourage  his  son,  Schanerl,  from  fol 

beauty.  If  they  cannot  see  their  way  it  is  my  lo^yi^g  a  musical  career,  both  out  o 
duty  to  lead  them  through  the  darkness  Into  jealousy  and  out  of  a  desire  to  spar 
the  liffht "  I  heartbreaks  that  go  witl 

To'lighten  this  darkness,  he  might  don  one  the  ^^^^1^^%^-^'^^^^^ 
of  his  uniforms  as  he  marches  at  the  head  of  a  ( ^^.g        eventually  Johann  leaves  hi 
band:  the  uniform  of  a  Rumanian  officer  of  the  trih^TwliTa  wealthy  patroness 

Crown,  purple  and  blue  with  brass  and  eoiQ  i  g^i^g^jgi,!  perseverse  with  his  music 
braid  galore"  or  the  uniform  of  a  Polish  order,  studies  at  ii  nearby  chuach,  where 
red,  with  a  tall  fur  hat  and  a  sword  with  which  [waltzes  keep  .interrupting^  the_  classical 
he  would  beat  time. 


selections,  and  finally  conducts  his  first 
wuuiu  ucai,  I  ■^^^altz  before  an  audience  which  has 

A  less  spectacular  way  of  giving  the  peopia  ^^^^  ^  ridicule  and  remains  to  ap- 
who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  music,  and  -i—^  -R-v^i!.        an  affair 

of  giving  light  to  those  "who  are  now  sitting  in 
darkness,  would  be  for  him  to  conduct  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  for  a  smaller  sum  than  he  is 
now  receiving,  and  as  the  orchestra  is  well  en- 
dowed, to  allow  the  famished  public  to  hear  thf 
concerts  without  paying  for  their  sustenance. 

One  reason  why  American  symphony  orches- 
tras of  international  reputation  feel  the  effect   „.    „  r----.        .  ,  - 

Tt^fXent\.r.  time's  is  the  salary  paid  the  J^ecast^wm^^ 

virtuoso  conductors,  a  salary  they  would  not  re-|  ^  concerned.  Hans  Junkermann, 
ceive  in  any  European  city.  Unfortunately  thejpiaying  the  elder  Strauss,  gives  an  ex- 

J  .  f..,.,.  t.^^o-iT  oro  in  the  pves  of  many  more!  cellent  performance  as  the  vain,  tern-  Kf*- 
conductors  today  are  m  the  e>es  peramental,  selfish  genius,  who  shirked  c 

important  than  the  music  to  be  conductea.    ii  h^^^jj^  responsibilities  for  the  world's  ' 
we  did  not  engage  a  celebrated,  spectacular  con-  applause  and  found  fame  as  bitter  as 
riiictor"  trustees  or  other  officials  say,  "we  it  was  sweet.  Gustav  FroeUch,  an  im- 

,..'v,o„„  cr^oUcr  aiiriipnrps  There  would  not  usally  talented  young  actor,  who  con**'- 
would  have  smaller  audiences^  t   mti^  itt^rUt  1  tinues  to  be  convincingly  youthful  and 
be  a  waiting  list.  There  would  be  little  interest,       demonstrate  his  abiliUes  in  seriouj 
in  the  concerts."  There  is  truth  in  this  state-  I  and  light  parts  alike,  is  an  attractive, 


plaud.  He  gees  to  Russia,  has  an  affair 
with  a  grand  duchess  and  returns  to 
Vienna  to  find  his  sweetheart,  Liesl 
about  to  m.arry  another  suitor.  The  pic 
ture  ends  as  Schanerl  plays  the  "Blue 
Danube"  on  the  violin  for  the  sake  ol 
his  dying  father. 

This  simple  tale  is  told  at  considera 
ble  length,  but  it  has  the  charm  of  mid 
19th  century  Vienna,  and  the  Strausi 
music  is  in  itself  a  potent  attraction 


In  tne  concerts,    xncic      i^iu.,*!   -    auu  ngjii,  yai^a  <»iii>.c,  ^  cv^v.-^v-.v, 

w,=v,f  •  hut  in  <;nitf>  of  the  "magnetic"  conductors,!  earnest  and  pleasing  Schanerl.  He  ever 

ment,  but  m  spue  OI  Wie  _  u^.^  ,  h„HHin<r  ^nmnospr   whifh  1.  rVj 


ment;  but  m  spite  ^^"'^^  '"f^":"^„„™ndrng'^  r^^Tlike  a  budding"  composer,  which  Igr.v. 
or  rather  as  a  consequence  of  their  commanaing  ,  ^^^^^  achievement  in  itself.  In  th<  j-- 
and  expensive  presence,  deficits  grow.  j^j^      pj^y  strauss,  mother_and  wife"" 

■What  would  happen  if  the  officers  of  the 
great  orchestras  of  this  country  were  to  meet 
and  agree  on  a  reasonable  salary  to  be  paid 
their  conductors?  Virtuoso  conductors-  are  not 
expected  to  be  as  reasonable  as  ordinary  mor- .  ...^ 
tals-  would  they  be  willing  to  accept  what  theyP'  ' 
would  have  been  obliged  to  take  if  they  had 
not  come  to  Tom  Tidler's  ground  where  gold 
and  silver  is  to  be  picked  up  for  the  stooping' 


of  the  two  musicians.  Julia  Serda  Is 
motherly,  comfortable,  understanding 
matron.  The  dialogue  is  translated 
whenever  necessary,  by  English  sub-tl 
ties.  E.  L.  H. 


reason  or  another.  They  talk  in  Infinite 
amount  about  their  feelings:  as  the 
playwright  himself  expresses  it:  " — a 
great  real  of  conversation  about  litera- 
ture, little  action,  tons  of  love."  Despite 
the  small  amount  of  action,  the  spec- 
tator comes  to  know  these  people  ex- 
traordinarily well;  to  understand  their 
groping  toward  some  definite  goal  and 
to  pity  them  for  the  futility  which 
seems  to  dog  their  every  word  and  deed. 
'Tchekov  knew  these  people  intimately: 
possibly  Uke  his  author,  Trigorin,  he 
made  notes  in  his  mind  about  charac- 
teristics, turns  of  speech,  ideas  for 
•  stories,  but  what  he  set  forth  in  the 
.  form  of  a  play  is  no  connected  plot, 
with  a  beginning,  carefully  prepared 
climax  and  a  definite  conclusion:  it  is 
loosely  connected  episodes  from  life 
put  together  in  dramatic  form. 

Last  night  s  performance  was  of  vari- 
able quality.  Seemingly,  the  players 
were  uncertain,  possibly  from  lack  of 
sufficient  preparation.  As  the  evenmg 
progressed,  the  tempo  of  the  play 
seemed  to  catch  up  the  actors  and  they 
grew  more  into  the  spirit  of  'theu- 
parts.  Barbara  Bidgakova,  outwardly 
too  yoimg  for  the  exacting  role  of 
Arkadina,  seemed  to  understand  her 
role  better  than  she  projected  it.  Shep- 
pard  Strudwick  made  an  appealing 
figure  of  the  sensitive  Konstantin,  and 
Phoebe  Brand  was  charming  as  the  un- 
sophisticated Nina  and  played  ad- 
mirably in  the  last  difficult  scene.  The 
selfish,  spineless  Trigorin  was  clearly 
set  forth  by  Morris  Carnovsky.  "What 
the  production  needs  is  quickening, 
tightening  and  a  shade  more  decisive- 
ness in  speech  and  action.  Last  night's 
audience  was  attentive  and  enthusias- 
tic—E.  L.  H. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Ein  Walzer  vom  Strauss"  I 

A  screen  musical  romance  adapted  from  a 
story  by  Paul  Bo.ver:  musical  direction  by 
Arthur  Guttman:  produced  by  Splendid  Film 
Company:  directed  by  Conrad  Wiene  and  pre- 
sented with  the  lollowmg  cast: 

Johann  Strauss  Hans  Junkermann, 

Mutter  Strauss  •  ■  ■  Serda 

Schanerl  Strauss  Gustav  Froeiicht 

Lisl  Deisinger    Maria  Paudler 

■  Lilting  music  and  pleasant  acting] 
combine  to  make  "Ein  Walzer  vom 
Strauss,"  current  screen  attraction  at| 


The  George  L.  Dwyer  Choral  Ensem- 
ble '.'organized  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  musical  ideals  of  Dr. 
GeOTge  L  Dwyer,"  gave  a  concert  in 
^rdln  haU  last  night.  -Under  the  vigor- 
oSI  teton  of  George  Sawyer  Dunham 
the  e^emble  sang  Palestrma-s  F^nis  An- 
geflcm  Gretchanlnoff's  The  Cherubic 
hS  Converse's  I  Will  Praise  Thee,  O 
Lord  (with  Julia  Tobin  as  soprano 
sdoist),  Chadwick's  Land  of  Our  Hearts. 
Ind   the  Prologue   in  Heaven  from 

Bolto's  MefistoPele.   

In  addition  to  these  choral  worl& 
the  program  contained  the  duet  o 
soave  fanlulla,"  from  Puwinls  La 
Boheme,"  sung  by  Rosemary  SUnford, 
soprano,  and  Lawrence  J^B^' 
and  the  following  songs,  offered  in  two 
CTOups,  sung  by  Vera  Keene,  contralto. 
Haydn  Spirit  Song;  Widor,  Non  CTedo; 
Rachnlaninoff,  At  Night;  Verdi^  O  don 
fatale;  Meyerbeer,  Nobles,  Seigneurs, 
Salut;  Beach,  My  Star;  Massenet, 
Pleurez,  mes  yeux;  Daniels,  Song  of  the 
Persian  Captive.  Cora  Gatlneau  and 
Zula  Doane  Sanders  provided  piano- 
forte accompaniment  for  the  chorus  and 
Miss  Keane.  respectively.  Mary  C.  Kant 

was  organist.   „'v,i„v 

This  curiously  mixed  program,  wmcn 
ranged  from  Palestrina  to  Puccini,  was 
applauded  heartily  by  a  fairly  numerous 
1  audience.  The  chorus  sang  with  a  will 
'  vigorously  and  earnestly,  sometimes  (a 
at  the  prodigious  climax  of  the  extrac: 
from  Boito's  "Mefistofele")  even  .  Im- 
pressively. But  it  has  apparently  existe 
too  short  a  time  to  have  yet  .acquire 
some  of  the  chief  choral  virtues— preci 
sion  and  unanimity,  certainty,  clarity 
and  clear-cut  accuracy  in  part-singing 
complete  truth  of  intonation.  In  regarc 
to  the  last-mentioned  point,  the  sing- 
ers might  claim  good  reason  for  singmg 
occasionally  out  of  tune  when  they  werei 
accompanied  by  a  piano  and  organ 
which  were  excruciatingly  out  or  tune 
with  one  another. 

In  their  duet  from  La  Boheme.  Mr. 
Jenkln's  pleasing  tenor  aiid  1^ 
ford's   soprano,   sweet   if   lap>^S  uj 
generous  breadth,  mingled  agreeably  but 
without  animation. 

In  Mr.  Converse's  elaborate  work  an- 
other soprano  voice,  of  charming  qual; 
itv  though  imperfect  technique.  nameU 
Miss  Tobin's,  was  heard  with  pleasiirc 
Miss  Keane  used  her  rich  and  amp... 
voice  carefully  at  times— even  with  ex- 
cessively evident  care— in  an  assortn 


t:  - 


til 


I 


iyt  songs  Apart  from 

loir  aom.  lilgh  notes. 

IStr  prln<    ,  probably  iwr 

I  Pnct'^nr-    lo  u  .rnuir   lu-r  words  ob- 
nsteed   of    projecting  them 
I  d  with  conviction.  With  this 

1  emedied.  and  with  a  livelier  and  more 
[r'ailed  Interpretive  style,  she  ml?/it  go 
Jw.  S.  S. 


"LYCEUMS" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Not  long  ago  an  article  deriding  the  old-time 
"lyceum"  was  published  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper. The  article  was  answered  by  some  who 
remembered  gratefully  the  "lyceum  course" 
which  enlivened  In  small  towhs  and  villages  the 
drab  life  In  winter  months.  The  gramophone 
and  the  radio  were  non-existent.  Occasionally 
the  Swiss  Bell  Ringers,  the  Bohemian  Glass 
Blowers,  or  some  wandering  magician,  pulling 
a  rabbit  out  of  Selectman  Starkweather's  pocket 
or  a  pack  of  playing  cards  from  Deacon  Kings- 
ley's  coat,  furnished  amusement  at  the  Town 
hall  or  "Opera  House,"  but  lecturers  engaged 
for  a  course  were  the  chief  attraction.  'Wendell 
Phillips  told  in  a  silvery  voice  about  the  lost 
arts.  Charles  Sumner  took  occasion  in  his  lec- 
ture about  conditions  in  England  to  twist  the 
British  lion's  tail.  John  B.  Gough  was  eloquent 
in  his  attack  on  the  Demon  Rum — Gough  who 
was  described  by  an  admirer  as  "The  man  that 
speaks  with  his  coat  tails" — Gough  who  might 
have  won  reputation  in  the  theatre  as  a 
comedian. 

These  lecturers.  Journeying  through  eastern 
and  mid-western  states,  often  found  the  $50  or 
$100  thus  gained  a  scanty  recompense  for  the 
discomforts  of  travel.  'Van  Wyck  Brooka  in  his 
"Life  of  Emerson,"  published  recently — an  un- 
usual and  fascinating  book— tells  of  the  seer— 
'whirled  like  &  dry  leaf  across  the  continent," 
suffering  bumps  and  bruises,  "carted  about  the 
country  at  the  tail  of  a  discourse,  to  read  It 
over  and  over;  sleeping  In  railroad  stations  and 
hotels  where  the  very  air  was  buttered  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  a  volatilized  beefsteak  .  .  . 
tumbling  about  In  close,  dirty  cars,  getting  to 
bed  at  midnight  in  a  freezing  room,  getting  up 
at  5  and  breakfasting  off  half -washed  crockery, 
on  cold  fried  flsh  and  potatoes  swimming  in  ; 
fat."  But  Emerson  "hked  to  get  away  from 
the  eastern  seaboard,  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
New  York,  where  the  current  of  American  life 
was  so  superficial,"  though  he  found  that  in  all 
he  called  cultivation  the  kindly,  sinewy  farmers 
"were  only  10  years  old." 

Natalie  Norman,  writing  In  answer  to  the 
sneering  article,  said  that  some  of  the  lecturers 
did  not  always  play  fair,  and  not  only  by  hold 
log  their  "half-wit"  audiences  in  contempt.  One, 

rtlc  agreeing  to  preach  in  a  small  town  for  $100. 

lee,  0  "  •  - 

lam 


1)1  D:, 


telegraphed  that  he  had  another  offer  for  $200 
on  the  same  evening.  The  extra  $100  ^f?a.s  raised 
with  difficulty.  The  clergyman  came  from  New 
York  and  began  by  saying:  "My  friends,  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  the  Gospel  is  free." 

If  Bronson  Alcott  told  his  audience  that  the 
country  would  be  prosperous  and  happy  when 
every  laboring  man  possessed  the  complete 
works  of  Plato;  If  Emerson  held  the  attention, 
though  what  he  said  was  often  over  the  heads 
of  his  hearers— a  "stout  Illinoisan,  after  giving 
him  a  ten-minutes'  trial,  stamped  out  of  the 
hall"— the  lyceum  sowers  did  not  always  find 
the  soil  stony  and  ungrateful.  The  radio  of  to- 
day, with  its  mixture  of  advertisements,  songs, 
jazz  and  news  of  the  day,  has  not  replaced  "the 
course  of  distinguished  speakers." 


TWISTED  MEANINGS 

-  Os,  '^^    ^By  PHILIP  HALE 
_    It  was  stated  in  an  article  about  the  Kreuger 
ase  that  the  forged  signatures  on  the  Italian 
onds  were  verified  by  a  "caUigraphic"  expert, 
fhis  led  a  correspondent  to  say  that  the  word 
calligraphy"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  "kallos  " 
oeaning  "beauty,"  and  that  the  use  of  "calli- 
*phic"  in  the  article  was  erroneous. 
But  "calligraphy"  in  its  secondary  use,  "hand- 
■iting,"  has  been  known  in  English  literature 
>r  nearly  three  centuries.  Milton,  thought  by 
le  to  be  a  master  of  prose,  wrote:  "A  divine 
^   note  has  .  ..  .  stuck  it  here  and  there  with 
a  clove  of  his  own  calligraphy  to  keep  it  from 
tainting."  Years  afterwards  one  finds  an  Eng- 
lish ^^Titer  likening  the  calligraphy  of  someone 
to  "the  skating  of  an  Intoxicated  sweep  over 
sheet  of  ice."  Changes  in  haHdwrlting  taught 
1  school  have  been  with  a  view  to  "caUigraphy  " 
•ur  mothers  were  proud  of  what  was  known 


s  an  Italian  hand.  It  was  fair  to  the  eye  ana 
ad  the  merit  of  being  legible.  Boys  in  the 
ixties  were  instructed  In  "the  Spencertan  art 
if  penmanship,"  with  superfluous  flourishes  to 
capital  letters.  Proficiency  was  not  attained  un- 
til the  young  Augustus  could  draw  an  eagle 
with  a  scroll  in  its  beak,  the  scroll  bearing  a 
motto  or  some  words  of  a  moral  precept.  The 
Spencerian  school  adorned  ledgers,  business  let- 
iters  and  even  amorous  epistles.  But  time  was 
i  wasted  by  the  flourishes;   a  more  economic 
I  handwriting  preceded  the  introduction  of  the 
j  typewriter.  The  scrivener,  whether  he  were  a 
I  poor  devil  working  for  some  Tulkinghom,  or  a 
^Bartleby  who  finally  rebelled,  as  in  Herman 
Melville's  story,  wrote  what  was  described  as  a 
legal  hand,  often  a  fine  example  of  calligraphy. 
Today  many  women  are  either  careless  as  to  the 
appearance  of  their  writing,  or  the  more  hand- 
some it  is,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering. 

A  word  that  has  been  greatly  abused  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Lindbergh  tragedy  is  "contact," 
noun  and  verb.  An  agent  of  the  kidnappers  is 
descriljed  as  a  "contact."  We  read,  "he  con- 
tacted," "he  hoped  to  contact  with — "  There  Is 
such  a  verb,  transitive  and  intransitive,  but 
until  a  short  time  ago  It  was  rarely  used,  and 
then  only  in  a  technical  sense,  as  "to  bring 
into  or  place  In  contact,"  or  "to  come  Into  or 
be  in  contact."  Thus  a  spark  and  gunpowder 
"contacted."  The  term  was  especially  used  In 
matters  of  electricity.  Now  one  would  not  be 
surprised  to  read  that  Mr.  Jones  contacted  with 
Mr.  Brown  on  Tremont  street;  i.  e.,  met  Mr. 
Brown.  No  doubt .  "contact"  and  "contacted" 
will  enter  into  jargon,  not  only  of  newspapers; 
the  words  will  enliven  breakfast  and  tea-table 
conversation,  also  club  gossip,  with  the  phrases, 
"register  reactions"  and  "unburying  a  complex." 
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Xtie  Xlieatpe 

/  By  PHILIP  HALE  / 

In  London  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  theatre  will  be  "resuscitated" 
by  insisting  that  evening  dress  shall  be  worn  in  the  stalls  and  dress  circle. 
At  La  Scala  in  Milan  the  obligatory  black  suit  long  prescribed  on  subscrip- 
tion nights  is  no  longer  demanded  by  the  management.  This  is  "in  defer- 
ence to  growing  popular  sentiment  against  this  ancient  regulation,  judged 
no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  times."  Yet  for  gala  performances  and 
"world  premieres"  suits  of  solemn  black  will  still  be  required.  On  these' 
occasions  a  dinner  coat  will  be  allowed  in  place  of  swallow-tail,  claw-ham- 
mer or  formal  "soup  and  flsh."  The  chief  usher  will  still  maintain  an 
"emergency  wardrobe"  of  dinner-coats  to  be  lent  if  a  stranger  wishing  to 
attend  a  supposedly  brilliant  performance  would  be  unprovided.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  any  business  suit  may  be  worn  as  long  as  it  is  not  "sporty" 
and  is  of  dark  hue.  A  suit  like  that  worn  by  Mr.  Huxter,  the  rival  of  Pen- 
dennis  for  Fanny's  favor,  will  not  be  welcomed :  no  suit  that  shrieks. 

There  are  actors,  managers  and  critics  In  London  who  do  not  care  what 
clothes  a  man  puts  on,  so  long  as  he  pays  for  his  seat.  St.  John  Ervine  re- 
marks: "Deadheads  always  dress!"  and  adds:  "The  dress  feti.sh  is  held  by 
no  other  country  as  it  is  held  here,  yet  I  have  not  noticed  that  playgoers  in 
foreign  parts  are  Inferior  to  playgoers  in  London.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
anybody  'dressed'  for  the  theatre  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  the  plays  that 
were  then  performed  had  merit.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  say  that  the  tra- 
dition of  dress  clothes  in  the  theatre  has  done  much  to  injure  it.  A  man, 
suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  entertained,  says,  of  a  theatre,  'Oh,  I 
can't  go  there!  You've  got  to  dress.  Let's  go  to  the  pictures'!" 


Donning  evening  dress  for  the  theatre  is  to  some  only  in  accordance 
with  the  daily  habit  of  dressing  for  dinner;  to  other  it  is  a  bore;  to  those 
who  are  inveterate,  shameless  playgoers,  it  is  an  additional  expense  on  ac- 
count of  the  indispensable  and  glossy  shirtfront,  which  must  be  irreproach- 
able. How  many  plays  are  worth  the  trouble?  Yet  actors  of  high  reputation 
have  said  that  they  play  with  more  spirit  when  they  face  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a  "dressy"  audience.  Playgoers  in  this  country  and  in  England 
grew  careless  with  regard  to  dress  during  the  war.  Swallow-tails  were  re- 
placed by  dinner  coats,  which  soon  gave  way  to  any  old  suit. 

But  grand  opera  calls  for  full  evening  dress  which  includes  silker  or  the 
accordion,  gibus  or  crush.  Opera  worthy  the  name  is  a  luxury  demanding 
an  audience  brilliant  to  the  eye.  A  man  in  street  clothes  seated  in  a  box 
or  prominent  in  the  orchestra,  no  matter  how  musical  he  may  be,  no  matter 
if  he  remembers  Brignoli,  Campanini,  Patti,  Albani,  is  inwardly  ill  at  ease 
however  he  may  brave  it  to  outward  view.  There  was  a  time  when  men  were 
J  expected  to  wear  white  gloves;  when  those  in  aisle  seats  placed  silkers  in 
j  the  aisle,  hats  respected  by  rushing  ushers.  Some  howling  swells  affected 
brocaded  waistcoats.  Yet  a  prominent  critic  of  New  York,  now  dead,  made 
i  it  a  point  never  to  wear  evening  dress  at  the  opera.  He  was  thus  as  con- 
j  spicuous  as  the  American  ambassador  at  a  Court  reception. 
I       It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  to 
!  appear  in  the  glory  of  full  dress;  to  put  on  garments  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  opera,  would  hang  idle  in  a  cedar  closet. 


Jose  Mardones  died  at  Madrid  on  May  4.  Boston  once  rejoiced  in  its 
own  opera  company.  Mardones  was  a  useful  member  of  it,  a  faithful  mem- 
ber, respecting  the  composer  and  the  audience;  a  sonorous  bass,  well  drilled 
in  routine,  competent  in  many  ways,  but  not  imaginative,  not  blessed  with 
that  quality  known  as  magnetism.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  as  Ramfis,  the  high  priest  in  "Aida,"  on 
Nov.  10,  1909.  His  associates  were  Mmes.  Boninsegna,  Claessens,  Freeman; 
Messrs.  Leliva,  Archambault,  BaklanofT,  Giaccone.  Arnaldos  Conti  was  con- 
ductor. 


COPLEY 

1/ 


from  Prank  QUlmore,  heSaTor  Actors 
Equity,  praising  the  management  for 
its  proposal  lo  offer  a  sories  of  "un- 
employment' matinees  io  which  all  per- 
sons knowii  to  be  Idle  througli  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  to  be  admitted  free. 


AV.  v..  O 


-r."  mplodrama  in  four  aot« 
'T-c    iM-firliired  nt  thr  Apoli" 
' ■  ■     '  '     ■  '■J'^.   aiul  later 
'y    and  Ihei 
i:  iircscnted ! 
N.r    ilw  tirsll 
.'MOM,  wall  ihe  JoUowinr  ca»t:  I 

r  Field....   Edwani  r.moiy 

.   N  ,1 1  Kots ' 

 Edward  riiillips 

 Philin  Bourncvif 

 Sidiiry  Ball 

 P»ter  Brnidtsoii 

F.    K  Cliye 
Amy  J.oomi.* 
\a\\  Kmery 
"iloii  Nelson 

i  r.nl  If  ComPlOTl 

Pe;;c,v  Hoyoiulen 
.  .\ldruli  Bowker 

 Leslie  I'iiiiey 

.  r.iyior.  Tlie  Builci   ...   Henry  Sydnor 

Bill   ...     .   Stanley  Harrison 

I  I-ord  Frpnliam    ..Georire  Sireatliam 

 Barbara  T.ans: 

 Sidney  Long 

.  .   .  .  Barbara  West 

 John  Harrington 

[U;,,th,.ro   Philip  Edwardu 

I  AlDlionsc,  The  Waiter  .\lvm  Gordon 

I  "So,  you've  come  back  at  least,  have 
lye?"  With  this  e\tremely  pat  line  for 
I  introduction,  delivered  by  Edward 
I  Emery  after  explosi\  e  and  prolonged 
I  greeting  from  the  audience.  Mr.  Clive 


M.C  some  mighty  good  plays  in  his 
raordinarily  busy  career,  and  "The 
ueaker"  may  be  written  down 


;cwv^i         uioj'  v»iAi.vti*      uvynii  at 

lonce  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  of 
|his  gifts  to  the  theatre. 
I  In  unfolding  his  story  the  play- 
Iwright  adopted  a  method  which  at  first 
Imight  seem  to  be  haphazard  and  ramb- 
[ling.  slightly  inchoate.  He  sets  his  first 
[scene  in  a  London  newspaper  office,  the 
■like  of  which  we  ha\'e  never  seen  on 
flthis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  albeit  Mr. 
■Emery  as  the  sub- editor  gave  a  neat 
land  recognizable  characterization.  An- 
Igus  Collie,  a  Scot,  arrayed  in  a  rain- 
icoat.  a  straw  iiat  gaily  beribboned,  and 
harmed  with  an  umbrella  which  lie 
Ifondles  ner\'ously,  seems  to  be  the  Post- 
Icourier's  star  reporter.  He  has  been 
■lut  on  a  mysterious  murder  and  the 
ftresses  start  in  an  hour.  He  begins  to 
■dictate;  and  from  that  point  on,  what 
■Rith  stated  curtaijis  and  dark  shifts 
■the  whole  complicated  plot  is  recon- 
structed in  a  series  of  flash-backs. 
I  Frank  Sutton,  a  rat  of  unusually 
Knalignant  waj's,  has  dealt  with  thieves 
land  fences  in  the  exchange  of  stolen 
jewelry  for  ready  cash.  He  also  is  a 
Bigamist,  he  has  kept  Millie  Trent,  one 
if  his  wives,  in  his  employ  as  private 


i  employ  as  private 
lecretary,  ana  nas  just  married  Beryl 
Stedman.  ward  of  a  reformed  jailbird 
aamed  FYeedman,  receiving  from  the 
^tter  a  neat  package  of  pound  notes. 
Hie  even  now  is  plotting  to  outwit  MOlle 
|(»nd  to  run  away  to  Canada  with  Beryl. 
■Canada  looks  good  to  a  man  who  has 
■ieen  accused  of  being  a  squeaker,  the 
Iqulvalent  of  "squealer"  in  American 
riminal  ajgot.  But  he  never  gets  be- 
:.d  the  private  room  he  had  engaged 
,      the  Leopard  Club,  rendezvous  of 
1  rooks,  loose  women,  gamblers  and  what 
liot,  for  a  final  meeting  with  Millie, 
ilome  one  thrusts  a  hand  through  an 
pen  door,  shoots  him  down  with  a 
Jstol  equipped  with  a  sUencer.  Several 
[re  suspected,  chief  among  them  a 
ange  man  known  as  Capt.  Leslie, 
r.o,  as  the  audience  plainly  sees,  en- 
s  the  murder  chamber  a  second  or 


RKO  KEITH'S 
'The  Moat  Dangerous  Game" 

\  fiereen  drama  ad.apted  by  .Tnmei  Treel- 
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ted 


...ama    aiKlllieii    uy    .i.nuca    '  " 

11,111  from  the  story  liy  Ricliard  Coniiell:  ili 


  bv    irvins:    Piohel    and    Ernest  B. 

;.lioedsa<k    .ind    presented   by    RKO  Radio 

oimt  Zardoff  I-esUe  Banks 

I'litiire.'i  ivith  the  followiae  cast: 

nob  Whitney   Joel  MeCrea 

Kye  Trowbiidee 
.Martin  Trowbrit 


 Fay  Wi-ay 

Ige   Robert  Arnislronsr 


artin  Trownrutgre   noocri  Ainiswuiih 

Leslie  Banks,  known  hitherto  in  this 
country  as  a  polished  performer  of 
English  comedy,  makes  his  screen  debut 
in  a  role  that  for  sheer  macabre  quality 
bids  fair  to  take  a  place  alongside  other 
screen  villains  of  an  unusual  sort,  such 
as  Dracula  and  F^nkenstein's  monster, 
[t  is  a  strange  assignment,  and  the 
picture,  "The  Most  Dangerous  Game," 
is  something  of  a  curiosity,  though  by 
no  means  lacking  in  dramatic  effect. 
The  program  credits  the  stoi7  to  one 
Richard  Connell,  but  this  reviewer  has 
1  feeling  that  it  goes  back  further  than 
ihat  to  a  shivery  tale  written  by  a 
Russian  novelist.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  production  has  the  defects  and 
qualities  of  its  genre.  The  scenery  is 
obviously  synthetic  when  seen  too  close- 
ly, yet  there  is  an  undeniably  effective 
sequence,  more  or  less  shrouded  in  fog, 
]when  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are 
Jrhased  by  bloodthirsty  hounds  and  men 
,*!,„„,, „i,  „  ,.n,o~^     rpj^g  horrors  while 


  — .    Mr.  Cliv 

made  auspicious  return  to  that  stage 
j  which  he  had  trod  so  many  times  in 
1  the  past  and  which  must  have  felt  par- 
I  Ticulariy  warming  to  his  wandering 
jfeet,  last  evening.  For  it  was  the  open- 
I  ing  of  a  new  season  for  the  Copley, 
I  with  Mr.  Clive  as  premiere  attraction, 
[seconded  by  as  exciting,  amusing  and 

well  acted  melodrama  as  one  might  en-  ,    „,     ,  „,v,;i» 

ounter  in  an  extended  survey  of  the  through  a  swamp.  The  horrors  while 
Heatres.  If  the  late  Edgar  Wallace  Ipre-arranged  are  sufficiently  blood- 
arned  out  some  potboilers,  he  also  f  urdUn?.  and  Leslie  Banks  brings  force 
ne  some  mighty  good  plays  in  his  f  nd  almost  credibility  to  an  outlandish 

  -  —  (role. 

The  film  is  about  a  quarter  over  when 
the  significance  of  the  title,  "The  Most 
Dangerous  Game,"  is  allowed  to  appear. 
Man  is  the  most  dangerous  game,  says 
Count  Zaroff,  a  Russian  exile  living  on 
a  sinister  island  whose  false  beacon 
lights  lure  ships  to  destruction,  thus 
ibringing  him  victims  to  satisfy  his  lust 
for  the  chase.  He  is  insane,  owing  to 
a  blow  received  on  his  head  while  hunt- 
ing several  years  before,  and  terrifying, 
'despite  his  worldliness  and  suave  cour- 
tesy. Bob  Whitney,  himself  a  big-game  | 
hunter,  sole  survivor  of  a  yachting  par- 
ty, finds  two  other  enforced  guests  on  ' 
Zaroff's  island.  Eve  Trowbridge  and 
I  her  bibulous,  irritating  brother,  Martin. 
I  Zaroff  discourses  on  hunting:   Bob  and 


T  1\ e  JTtie a t r e 

f.'y  ->//!^  By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH  i^^^^^!^ 


Eve  retire  for  the  night,  and  Zaroff  de- 

niiarrv  Twelve  hours  start,  a  snarp 
S  and  his  native  inteUigence, 
iSnst  zaroff's  guns,  ™  and  dogs 
oro  the  terms  Eve  elects  to  go  wim 
h  m-in  floXg  Chiffon  dress  and  dain- 
ty sUppers-and  the  Chase  is  on.  The 
hou  pass  and  Zaroff  .  pursues  the^ 
eludes  Bob's  traps  and 
TchffVkTd^  irdeaX"e°mVa^e  ^h 
^^i^oTcrslMf  Banks's  picture 

conventional  roles.  -^o?^  pav 
stifllv  uninteresting  as  Bob,  and  tay 
Wray  struggles  a  bit  Pathetically  with 
Eve  Robert  Armstrong,  as  the 
fot^  Martin,  seems  out  of  he  picture 
altogether:  low  comedy  relief  did  not 
.  wro  uiuiuci  i-iiaiiiuci  a  sctoiiu  or  the  general  atmosphere.  Mr.  BanKs 

.  .    '  ,  however,  whether  in  beautifully  tailored 

two  after  the'iHdotlngrtaltefi  something   evening  dress  or  ready  J^^/^*?^ 

Sutton's    pocket,    and    departs  blouse  and  high  boots  main- 

Who  Capt.  Leslie  actually  is,  ,faiS  the  illusion  with  much  success.  H. 


:rom 

eisurely.   wno  >.yupi-.  uconv  .^^i-^—.j 
and  who  shot  Sutton,  are  disclosed  in 
ihe  final  act. 

'During  Mr.  Clive's  former  tenure  at 
the  Copley  he  had  been  wont  to  sub- 
merge himself,  to  hide  his  known  tal- 
ents as  a  character  actor  and  comedian 
in  lowly  cockney  roles.  Last  evening 
he  came  into  the  open  as  a  player  of 
roles  worthy  of  his  talents.  As  old 
Collie,  who  "ceased  being  a  journalist 
when  he  became  a  reporter,"  who  al- 
ways happened  to  be  two  steps  ahead 
of  the  police  and  who  had  his  own 
i  whimsical  and  bafBlng  methods  of  find- 
'  ing  out  things,  Mr.  Clive  gives  a  hearty 
and  satUfylng  portrayal,  rich  In  native 
humor  and  apparently  quite  authentic 
as  to  Scotch  accent.  In  nearly  every 
one  of  the  seven  scenes  his  presence  is 
vitally  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
.storv.  As  old  Collie  himself  might  re- 
mark, he  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
of  the  performance. 

Mr.  Clive  acknowledged  seven  cur- 
tain calls  at  the  close,  expressed  his  ap- 
inreciation  briefly,  and  read  a  letter 


Thavi 
1  Twc 


fartSe=n  wm."much  succes.  He 

=tter;et  ra^;^ds'^r^emf  ^s 
m^t  of^he  time.  His  irregular  features^ 
inomally  so  pleasing  are  made  up  U, 
'suggest  sinister  ferocity,  and  his  speecn 
/unhampered  by  too  much  accent,  s 
clear  and  forceful.  Irving  P^chel  di 
rected  the  interior  scenes,  SchoedsacK 
anH  Coooer  the  exteriors. 

Rog^r  Wolfe  Kahn  and  his  orchestra, 
assisted  by  the  Kahn-oisseurs  and  An- 
dewand  Louise  Carr,  excellent  speciauy 
dancers,  headline  the  sUge  program 
Mr  Kahn,  now  making  his  first  ap 
Marance  in  Boston,  leads  his  musicians 
C^  ' What  a  Life,  Trying  to  Live  With- 
out You  "  "Crazy  Rhythm,''  "Lullaby  of 
the  Leaws"  and  several  other  nunri-.er., 
and  wins  applause  for  his  clever  treat- 
ment ofpopular  tunes.  Sunkist  E^die 
Nelson  sings  amusingly  and  plajs  sev 
eral  instruments,  while  the  Radio  Kuoes 
ITaVe  an  entertaining  musical  novelty. 
TWO  other  acts  complete  the  bill.  ^ 


J  .  .  -    '  w  By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

Trl  ^fsremen  t^a?  S  tarried  there  briefly.       that  t,e  "  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

It  has  been  said,  in  pure  sa;tire,  oy  on  Queen's  Husband," 

years  In  the  theatre,  by  '  The  ^^*^J.°^°Tt^,  virtuous  Knight."  This 

Lunts.  It  is  10  y^-^.l°^J^Z,^^!'l^  Mr.  Lunt,  a. 

'  rank  of  her  profession  as  Dulcy,  it  as  ^^^^^     umelight  to  remain  in  It. 
.Booth  Tarkington's  Clarence,  ^^•^^^^'^^  '"'^.j^^'l^f 

possibly  this  generation  Is  less  prone  ^^^^  'he  Lunts.  such  asj 

the  ax^tor  and  his  calling.  One  ^ears  no  stories  today^^^  .^^^ 

3tor^eSrhS^9«^^^ 
f-r  thi  :o=^^^  f  -  -  --'^  -  ^ H 

Clarence  preceded  that  of  Lynn  m  f^'^^^  easy  to  work 

The  Lunts,  we  are  told  by  one  in     posi  grogatives    Mr.  Lunt 

^■ith.  Backstage,  they  ^^^^^  Z^'^enes^Z-e  i^^^^^^ 
especially  is  a  democrat  behind  the  scenes  whe^e  e  ^  i„,punity-wld 
of  "Marco  Millions"  or  "Volpone   might  call  hmi^  ^^.^^  .j 

even  the  assurance  that  the  salutation  P'^^^^^gg      his  own  termsj 

S:  assurance  that  Alfred  ^""^^H  ^'oTe^^^^^^  besides. 
Miss  Fontanne.  being  a  woman  ^ake  J  goS  impression  for  the  two. 
the  can  always  count  on  Alfred  to  make  a  goo  y  ^^^^ 
It  is  a  pleasant  ^^'^^^'^''^^'^^l^JlI^ll  £ln  mk^e  the  most  of  his  part, 
in  rehearsal,  eai^h  solicitous  f  ^t^if.%?Jf;enUe  o?the  stage.  It  is.  perhap.. 
score  a  majority  of  the  poin  s  Joi^  the  cenUe  o  ^^^^.^^ 
fortunate  for  them  ^hat  they  have  r^en  to  ^^^^  jealousy. 

r    — .r    "  -  --^  — 

a  Molnar's  -Th.  O""''™'"  tSaSv  "  "The  Doctor's  DlKmmi,." 

-  now  ^  ^,.„ ,      . ...... 

plays.  These  facts  apparently  ^^^.^  opportune  because  of  the  current 
Lientious  research,  and  they  Green  Pastures."  According 

engagement  here  of  M^%^°"";"^,^£'er^  an  American-maoe  play  was 
to  our  informant,  the  first  Negio  character  m  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^nd  pre- 

1° butler  in  apiece  called  Jashion,  ^^^    n^  ^^^.^ 

sented  in  New  York  m  ',.^7"'.^' Negroes  but  with  characters  far  re- 
best  known  of  all  plays  'l^^,^"!^  w^tl  Negjo^  ^^^^^^  ..^^  octoroon." 
moved  in  speech,  manner  and  actions  from  all  that  it  gave 

^%SrS"'se~-  -^^^^^^^  " 

-^SSy^Le  the  tnn.ng  -  ^^^I^.ZX^^ 
recognition  to  the  Negro  as  a  ^y  Edward  Sheldon,  produced 

i  o'^Js  one-a.t  play  ^J^^Se^nt^d ''^'g^'^  ^^"^ 

Four  years  later  the  same  P^f^'^tnonallv  celebrated,  in  a  leading  part-  » 
^  ^?th  Paul  Hobeson.  now  —/^^^^^^  .tSig  with  Negro  We.  found  the^ 
thB  same  year  three  plays  by  '  -n^pcces"  and  "The  Man  Who  Dieca 

Guild  took  cognizance  of  the  Negio  s  pia  ^^^^  ^-.mrv 

Kew  York  a  season  ago  ^nder  tne  p^^^  ^^^^^  the  un- 

harrowing  gl""P^  "V"*"'  ^^ished  soul  of  a  mother,  toin 


^ew  i:orK.  a,  o..»"-"  —         famllv  liffe  among        "   '    u,,  thP  un- 

.iustified  lynching  of  hej  ^on-  Thej^  ^^^^^^  depressmg 

Z  "pay  dirt"  in  this  field. 


m 
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I'j    KKNWAY  A^fD  MODERN 
^  City  Blues" 

ID'S?  frill  *^'?'^"<'"'  Brolhers  Picturen.  Inc  . 

 Joan  Blonilpll 

•  Eric  Linden 

 •  Iner  roiiiinfy 

I™   Guy  Kibbop 

 L.vie  Talbol 

  Gloria  Shfa 

 ■  .Walter  r»iIoii 

,    Jobyna  Howl.iml 

 Hnmnhrcv  Bocaii 

n  Arpnt Ji'^pphine  Dunn 

"    Gr.%nt  Milflipll 

,„„„  Thomas  Jackson 

 Ned  Sparks 

 Duyan 

K  * 

J.  Morehouse,  an  obsen-ant  reporter 
theatres  in  New  "'ork  for  several 
,1s  to-lng  his  hand  at  the  moi-ies, 
:M  lias  not.  done  half-badly  He 
^lld  an  unproduced  play  of  his,  wrlt- 
^>  down  a  bit  for  his  new  audiences, 
j}chleved  something  which  combines 
ra    humor,    a    wistful  romantic 
•a  and  a  generous  portion  of  melo- 
a.   His  hero,  stunted  in  years  and 
■lence  though  he  may  be,  is  of  the 
'which  brushes  defeat  from  his 
«ders  lightly.  Landing  in  New  York 
Hoopersville,  Ind..  with  $1100  in 
'«Kkets  through  an  aunt's  legacy  he 
MJSt  into  a  chain  of  circumstances 
XI  of  certain  phases  of  that  big 
OJ  exciting,  whirling  Hfe,  and  three 
U  later  lands  back  in  his  native  town 
Cd  but  unbeaten.    He  didn't  even 
■the  Empire  building  or  anv  of  the 
1  bridges  which  every  tourist  seeks 
but  he  knew  that  he  wanted  to  go 
.  despite  the  wallop  that  had  been 
i^ed  him.    That  Is  the  lesson,  if 
fje  be  one,  that  the  picture  would 
-h;  that  New  York  is  a  hard,  cold 
,  ress  but  she  Is  ever  attractive  and 
rable. 

ic  Linden  plays  Bud  Reeves,  the 
U-town  boy,  with  an  air  of  open- 
Jthed  wonder  and  bewilderment.  He 
eeced  by  a  city  cousin,  Gibbony  and 
!he  fates  of  the  dice.   He  encounters 
ous  sorts  of  women  but  is  drawn  to 
■  one,  Vida,  a  chorus  girl  and  like 
^  I  self,  small-town.    He  is  Involved 
^  i  murder  following  a  wild  drinking 
•  ty  staged  In  his  hotel  room  by  cousin 
Ibony,  and  is  hunted  and  quizzed 
fciiessly  by  the  police.    The  end  of 
picture  IS  as  bucolic  as  its  beginning 
1  scenes  involving  a  kindly  old  sta- 
master.  a  rustic  bus  driver  and  best 
laii,  a  mongrel  dog  named  Duke 
re  is  some  rare  comedy  In  those 
es. 

■hile  Mr.  Linden  and  Miss  Blondell 
good  enough.  It  is  a  one-time  mu- 
(  comedy  clown  who  nearly  steals 
picture.   Walter  Catlett  jumps  into 
action  early  and  by  breezy,  garru- 
and  consistently  amusing  perform - 
sweeps  all  before  him  with  his 
-Hushing  cousin  Gibbony.  Jobyna 
^land  also  does  a  neat  bit  as  the 
t  matron  who  frequents  dizzy  night 
te  and  buys  her  own  brandies.  Grant 
,  cheil  IS  splendid  as  the  philosophical 
^lon  master  whose  knowledge  of  New 
r'k  was  amazing  comprehensive 


RKO  BOSTON 

Tlip  ladies  take  the  honors  at  the 
RKO  Boston  Theatre  thl.<;  week,  where 
the  stage  entertainment  consists  of  an 
all-glrl  show.  Girl  dancers,  girl  singers, 
comediennes  and  a  spirited  jazz  band 
composed  entirely  of  girls.  Outstanding 
for  the  grace  ancL  originality  of  their 
work  are  Cherry  Blossom  and  June,  two 
Southern  girls,  who  dance  with  the 
lightness  of  thistledown  and  the  tech- 
nique of  veterans.  Even  the  acrobatic 
and  adagio  dances  become,  as  performed 
by  them,  both  new  and  interesting,  and 
the  audience  was  not  slow  In  appreciat- 
ing their  merits,  even  though  their 
singing  hardly  kept  to  the  level  set  by 
their  dances.  Nell  Kelly,  long  legged, 
red  headed  and  gangling,  sings  some 
_  specialty  songs,  winning  laughter  for  a 

I'  parody  of  Greta  Garbo  entitled,  "I  Tank 
I  Go  Home,"  written  by  Harry  Ruskin. 
Alice  FYohman,  good-looking  and  pleas- 

-".nt  m  manner,  sings  torch  songs  with 
spirit  and  feeling. 

I  Comedy  is  furnished  by  Davis  and 
I  Newton,  swapping  wisecracks  about 
their  romances  abroad,  and  Miss  Davis 
acts  as  mistress  of  ceremonies,  intro- 
ducing and  describing  the  various  acts. 
Some  graceful,  if  conventional  dancing 
duets  are  offered  by  the  Steel  Sisters 
whose  orchestra,  the  Syncopators,  fur- 
nish a  sph-lted  musical  accompaniment 
for  the  dancing.  The  film  feature  is 
"Bird  of  Paradise,"  with  Dolores  del 
Rio  and  Joel  McCrea,  playing  a  return 
engagement.  e,  L.  H. 


sl.mcc.     He   i;  known  11   Ins  ; 

wife  had  been  plptcly  ol  her  ' 

one-time  fondm.       i  laidolph,  an  ar- , 
jopant,  conceited,  unprincipled  and  ex-  i 
trcmcly   eloquent  practitioner   In  the ' 
feasor  passions.    Dr.  Krug  urges  Elena 
|to  attend  the  party,  that  she  may  be 
icurcd  once  for  all  of  her  memories, 
ithal  she  may  realize  how  empty  was 

'Ithat  youthful  past.  Demurring  at  first, 
iElena  decides  to  go.  She  meets  Ru- 
dolph, fences  with  him,  eludes  him  and 
inflames  him,  finally  retreats  to  her 
home,  minus  wedding  ring  and  white 

jgown.    Rudolph  had  removed  the  one, 

jthe  other  lay  on  the  bed  which  she  so 

I  adroitly  had  avoided. 

!  The  final  act  Is  a  duel  In  mental 
manoeuvring    between    Rudolph  and 

IKrug,  in  Krug's  home,  resulting  ap- 


A 


METROPOLITAN 
"Blonde  Venus" 

A  screen  drama  adaptrd  from  »n  orl»ln«1 
Blory  by  S.  K.  Lauren  n.nA  Julei  rnr«hm»n: 
pholoernpned  by  Bert  Glennon.  directed  hj 
Joseph  von  Sternberg  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount with  the  lollowlnn  cast-. 

Helen  Faraday    M"rlenc  T>ietrleh 

Edward  Far,iriay   Herbert  .Marshall 

Ni'  k  Townsend    .  •  farv  Grant 

Johnny  B'araday   DIckm  Monre 

rii.irlie  Blane   Francis  Sayles 

Drill  ()  rnnnor  ....Robert  Emmelt  o  Tonnor 

Ken  Smith  ..   :  Gene  Moriran 

Ta\i  Belle  Hooper  Una  I-a  Roy 

Detcctlvn  Wilson    Sidney  Toler 

Inia    Evelyn  Preer 

Icclored  Girl   Mildred  Washinicton 


own  to  Earth" 

screen  comedy  adapted  from  the  slorv 

led  hv  r^l  ir''-  and  Pre- 

cast- Monetone  with  the  follow- 

e  Peters   

a  Pearson  . 

IS  Peters  

Peters  

^ie  Harper  .. 
E 


PLYMOlJTH 

"Reunion  in  Vienna" 

uJ^''"^"."  I"  Vienna."  a  play  in  three  .-vets. 
.i;„  tS*^";'  Sherwood:  presented  by 

the  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Martin  Beck  The- 
/!  rLfi?,""  7°^i^-  1931.   under  the 

direction  of  Worthinsrton  Miner  and  with 
settinsrs  by  Aline  Bernstein,  and  with  a  cast 
heade<l  by  Alfred  Liint  and  Lynn  Fontanne- 
performed  lor  the  first  time  in  Bo.ston  last 
evening-,  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  with  the 
followinir  cast: 

J^-'i'li'*  Mary  Gildea. 

Laundryman  Joseph  Allenton 

Klena.,  L.vnn  Fontanne 

Dr.  Anton  Krugr  Minor  Watson 

IJs<'.-,  Phyllis  Connard 

 Henrick  Bnoraem 

Herr  Kru?  Ernest  Cossart 

Fran  Lucher  Helen  Westlev 

tountess  Von  Stainz  .Virpinia  Chauvenet 

rount  Von  Stainz  Edward  Fielding 

Poffy  Edoiiardi)  Ciannelli 

Bredzi  Aladar  Sio' 

.T.^nsel  Morris  Nussbaum 

Jtrim.  Otis  Sheridan 

lorhni   Biorn  Koefoed 

Police  Inspector  Murray  Stevens 

•^hef    Joseph  Allen 

Rudolph  Maximihan  yon  Hapsbursr 

Alfred  Lunt 

Baroness  Von  Krett  Cynthia  Townsend 

General  Hoetzler  Frank  Kine:don 

Talis7  Owen  Mcech 

Sophia  Justina  Wayne 

Koeppke  William  R.  Randall 


. .  .  .Will  Rosers 
.Dorothy  JordaJi 
.   .  .Matty  Kemp 

 Irene  Rich 

Mary  Carlisle 


The  Lunts  may  be  depended  upon  to 
provide  a  distinctive,  and  generally  a 
jocund  evening  in  the  theatre.  Repeat- 
edly they  have  demonstrated  their  hap*- 
pily  joined  abilities  to  decorate  text 
worthily  witty  in  itself,  to  give  life  and 
color  and  even  glamor  to  such  charac- 
ters as  they  choose  to  create  from  a 
playwright's  word  pictures.  It  seems 
wholly  fortuitous  that  Mr.  Sherwood's 


parently  In  a  draw.    Krug  departs  to 
save  Rudolph  from  arrest  and  death, 
Rudolph  remains,  self-bound  in  honor 
to  cease  his  stormy  pursuit  of  Elena. 
It  is  Elena,  ever  the  enigma,  who  tells 
him  he  must  never  be  sorry,  and  enters 
the  same  chamber  to  which  he  had  re- 
th-ed,   apparently    defeated.     In  the 
morning  Rudolph  leaves,  under  Krug's 
escort  to  the  border,  but  not  without 
expressing  thanks  lor  royal  entertain- 
ment and  a  superb  demonstration  of 
applied  psychology.    And  Elena,  never 
before  so  radiantly  beautiful,  confides 
to    old    Krug,    the    doctor's  fatuous 
father,  that  she,  like  him.  had  never  | 
had  so  much  fun  in  her  life.    The  au-  j 
dience  draws  its  own  conclusions.  i 
Miss  Fontanne  is  lustrously  attrac-  ! 
tive  as  Elena,  pointing  her  speech  per-  I 
fectly  and  adding  countless  strokes  by  | 
gesture  and  glance,  to  make  a  delight-  I 
ful  characterization.    Mr.  Lunt,  given 
the  more  robust  dialbgue,  becomes  a 
charming  and  comic  rogue.    His  open- 
ing scene  with  Frau  Lucher  is  a  gem 
of  bawdy  humor;  but  it  is  when  he  and 
Miss  Fontanne  are  alone,  playing  their 
exciting  game  in  the  second  act  that 
the  perfection  of  their  acting  is  most 
apparent.    Miss  Westley  is  amusing  as 
the  hotel  proprietor,  with  her  big  cigars 
her   red    flannel   petticoats    and  her 
grenadier  speech.   Mr.  Watson  is  crisp- 
ly and  grimly  in  earnest  as  the  almost 
infallible  specialist,   and  Mr.  Cossart 
gives  an  appealing  portrait  of  old  Krug 
who  was  always  sent  out  of  the  room 
when  anything  unusual  was  about  to 
happen.    The  many  others  in  minor 
roles  were  excellent.    In  view  lof  the 
general    atmosphere    of    the   play  it 
seemed  almost  a  pity  that  Rudolp's  en- 
trance line  was  wholly  lost  to  the  au- 
dience, either  purposely  or  by  reason  of 
overwhelming  laughter  at  his  appear- 

HATLESS  GERMANS 

Cm  /  A.  >  *  ^  ■  » I  acceptable,   m  — ^   vr 

^  By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  3        Jimotivation  for  the  reconciliation.  More 

Travellers  *  i  lover  it  is  impossible  to  find  through  the 

iTaveiiera  1»U  »tnuit«  tales,  nor  wLicture  any  intelligent  scheme  of  nar- 
Herodotus  the  first.  A  young  gentleman  ^ration,  any  solitary  dramatic  situation 
Boston,  having  gone  to  Baden-Baden  in  dwhich  has  not  already  been  employed  in 
hope  of  seeing  exUed  Russians  at  toe  ^^rSri^^^'^  of  novels  and  stage  "r  screen 


If  conclusive  evidence  that  Marlene 
Dietrich  needs  the  guidance  of  a  new 
director  ever  has  been  l!*cklng.  It  Is  now 
Isupplled  in  "Blonde  Venus."  Whatever 
the  specific  motive  which  actuated  Von 
Sternberg  in  his  treatment  of  this  much- 
touted  picture,  It  is  obvious  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  advancement  of 
Dietrich's  cinema  art.    It  might  have 
been  vlndictlveness,  at  the  discipline 
meted  out  to  him  for  his  share  in  the 
recent    mutiny    in    the  Paramount 
fstudlos;  it  might  have  been  resentment 
against  the  German  actress  herself.  It 
ight  have  been  ju£t  a  cantankerous 
._ood,  a  period  of  temperament;  what- 
ver  it  was  it  did  no  good  to  his  sub- 
ect.    To  be  quite  candid,  one  gets  the 
mpression  that  when  the  thing  is  over 
the  status  of  the  blonde  enigma  of  "The 
blue  Angel,"  "Morocco,"  "Dishonored" 
nd  "Shanghai  Express"  is  on  the  retro- 
rade.    That  much  discussed  question, 
Can  she  really  act?"  remains  unan- 
wered.    Von  Sternberg  wouldn't  help 
er,  and  certainly  the  story  did  not.  If 
he  Great  Garbo  should  see  "Blonde 
renus"  in  her  home  town  she  would 
ry  out  of  pity  for  one  who,  so  handl- 
apped.  can  bring   no  challenge  to  her 
own  secure  supremacy. 

From  the  first  "Blonde  Venus"  has 
had  a  turbulent  course.   Finished,  with 
an  ending  altogether  different  from  now 
drawn,  it  became  imperative,  accordinj 
to  studio  standards,  that  a  more  mora 
flavor  be  imparted.     Helen  Faraday 
chanteuse,  wife  and  mother,  does  noi 
I  leave  her  husband,  obtahi  possession  ol 
I  her  little  boy  by  threats,  and  marry  oi 
live  with  Nick  Townsend,  the  wealthy 
man-about-town,  who  had  befriended 
her    That  would  never  do,  so  the  later 
version  has  Helen  renouncing  her  lov« 
I  for  Nick  and  returning  to  Ned,  hei 
husband,  in  order  that  the  family  circle 
'may  be  kept  unbroken.   As  Von  Stern- 
berg has  plotted  it,  neither  endmg  is 
-  -     He  fails  to  indicate  logical 


K,^       . .     or  screen 

 J   —  — ^.  „^ — i.ui  .  -  -•-  —  8*''^*^lav'<i  from" the  day  of  '"East  Lynne" 

ruddy  comedy  fell  to  them.  Subjected  to  taWe.  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  voice  of  tlSown  to  the  present.  There  is  consola- 
treatment  less  exquisite,  less  polished,  I  croupier  was  low;  that  Russian  dukes  no  loneetion  for  the  producers  that  these  griev- 
less  offensive  even,  than  theirs,  "Re-  drank  champagne  in  goblets  havint  lost  thnnous  weaknesses  probably  will  have  no 
union  m  Vienna"  might  never  have  at-  f,      ,     buuicub  naving  losr.  thou"  *  ,    .   .op^,*        box  office  receipts, 

tained  the  prominence  in  the  theatre  it'  of  roubles  at  roulette;  but  he  wa*  equalli^jfd^^nces  wm  flock  to  see  the  famous 

now  enjoys.  Given  such  sure,  accurately  surprised  at  finding  Germans  on  pleasure  benroietrich  legs  and  be  disappointed, 
paced  and  flawless  performance  as  last  or  undergoing  treatment  for  rheumatism  strolUNfever  were  they  revealed  so  sparingly. 
Xl^^^''^''^^''or^^^,  ^'tl,       f  ^he  famous  and  nob^e  shaded  aTeef  ea<;^^^^^^^^^  ^  '^^"^^ 

obvious  implications  and  its  dialogue '  leading  a  dog,  dachci  ..and  or  police,  and  alf  At  the  outset  there  is  rich  promise  of 
with  meaning  only  slightly  disguised  hatless.  Thus  furnishing  an  unrivalled  studv  o?:inematlc  artistry.  A  group  of  German 
by  carefully  ornate  phrases,  might  well' heads,  nine-tenths  of  them  baldheaded-  L  ifaancing  girls  are  disporting  innocently 
be  accepted  genially  by  the  most  cen-  _,;.),,-_  ,      oaianeaaed,  as  U:'       svlvan  pool.    Their  clothes  are 

sorious.  After  all,  a  comedy  or  a  farce  fishing  to  enter  the  great  army  of  nudists,  they' ^  the  bank  a^epy  cabby  awaits  their 
need  not  be  laboriously  circumspect  tO:  began  at  the  top.  -eturn    Abruptly  enters  another  group, 

be  entertaining.  We  are  more  inclined  i  The  heads,  according  to  our  Informant  mav  ^oung '  American  hikers,  conversing  in 
to  expect  spice  with  our  lightest  re-|      r<Mi<»v.i„  ,    ,  '      '  L,»„^nr,niarj.  <;neech     They  spy  the 

pasts;  and  if  that  spice  be  skillfully  ap-  ^  ""^^^      sugar-loaf,  of  which  Hip-fe'"°I'P^^^  them   tease  them  And 

plied,  why  should  moral  indigestion  be' Pocrates  remarked  that  it  denoted  a  vacuous  W  scene  arises  the  romance,  and 


X.  ■  .Clarence  Wileon 

nd  DuKe  Michael  Theodore  Lodi 

Phiiii;,;  V    .Brandon  Hurst 

I'eron  . .  Louisp^Mackintosh 

J  7111  Rogers  is  lio  longer  a  novelty'in 
e-lon  pictures.  Gradually  he  is  be- 
ing more  confident  as  an  actor,  but 

lorte  has  been  and  always  will  be 
of  caustic  commentator  on  the 

messes  of  humanity  and  on  politi- 

and  sociological  conditions  in  this 

try.    In  "Down  to  Earth"  he  me- 

Ts  with  somewhat  irritating  delib- 

on  through  a  very  simple  story  of 

klahoman  family— we  have  met  the 

rs  group  before,  abroad— a  family 

shown  as  succumbed  to  the  soft- 

of  luxurious  living,  to  the  artificial 

dishments  of  social  prestige  and  to 

■  disregard  of  the  fact  that  those 

are  rich  might  become  poor.  In 

instance  they  do  become  impover- 

d  and  at  the  end  we  behold  them 

lited  after  stormy  scenes,  and  start- 
all  over  again. 

r.  Rogers  has  a  lot  of  fun  with  an 
ere  butler,  and  with  a  costume 
ed  on  him  by  Irene  Rich  as  the 
for  a  fancy  dress  ball.  He  also  has 
stem  moments  when  he  harangues 
horrified  guests,  excoriates  thei.i  for 
ibUhness  and  hypocrisy,  and  orders 
n  to  clear  out.  There  is  a  trite  love 
rest  for  the  juveniles,  with  Mr. 
ip,  Mi.cs  Jordan  and  Miss  Carlisle 

he  players.  As  constructive,  excit-  >     -   — ^  *    j  *  -   —  -— 

or  even  exhilarating  entertainment,  1  frayed  exiled  Hapsburgs,  including  Ru-j"rst  to  Introduce  a  drunken  man  in  tragedy- 
WTi  to  Earth"  hardly  qualifies.       '    dolph  Maximilian  von  Hapsburg,  most'as  his  Jason    ■  "Cabiri  "  It  Is  ev».n  unirt  thof  h. 

recently  a   taxi-driver  in   Nice;    and,wrot<.  hi«  «iihiim»  "j''^" ^^^^  ^« 

Elena,  now  the  circumspect  wife  of  Dr.^°^  f  ^  sublime  tragedies  when  he  was  drunk 
Anton  Krug  but  for  two  years  Rudolphs *o  that  Sophocles  would  say  to  him:  "O  Aescjiy- 
mistress.  The  first  act  introduces  Hcrnlus  even  if  you  do  what  you  ought  at  all  events 
Piofessor  Krug,  the  eminent  pschiatrist,  you  do  so  without  irn/««Ti«.  t*  -  w  i 
adored  by  his  students,  and  quite  satis- knowmg  it.  Eagles  do  not 
fiea  with  his  success  save  in  one  in- »oove  tne  heads  o,  these  Germans,  though 

|lesser  birds  ihay  at  times  caus«  temporary  in- 
convenience. 


feared,  or  encouraged?  mmd;  long  heads,  square  heads  heads  likP  n 

Mr.  Sherwood  has  told  his  story  with  mallet  io,iltin<r  rnr  "«^aas,  neaas  JiKe  a 

rhetorical  flourishes  which  seldom  pall.  Jf""'"^  (or  onion,  or  squid  heads)-Peri. 

He  has  developed  two  characters  of  in-  *    monstrous  joulty  head,"  so  that 

finite  fascination,  equipping  each  with  sculptors  to  hide  the  deformity  always  made 
an  intelligence  seldom  observed  in  thel  him  wear  a  helmet.  Then  there  were  men  anri 
world  at  large,  let  alone  in  the  theatre.'  ,p„m^_      pfhi^^i,  L  ''"^^e^®"  men  and 

He  has  toyed  with  lecherous  Inclina-;  r^"*"®"      Ethiopia  seen  by  St.  Augustine  when 
tions,  emotional  neurosis  and  "elephan-  ™  journeyed  there  to  preach  the  gospel  of  ,     .^i     icii^i^^o  ^ 
tiasisof  the  Ego."  He  has  written  one  of ,  Christ ywho,  he  said,  nad  no  heads  at  all  but  ^ick''TWmend?alWs"'"hrm  to  give  her 
the  most  subtly  devastating  satires  on,  there  were  gross  eyes  fixed  in  their  breast  r«*#i   he  needed  sums.   Ned  returns  prfma- 
psycho-analyticai  pretensions  ever  pen-       .,,„„^j.i  ° oreast  (see  '"^  abroad  cured  to  find  his 

ned;  and  he  has  devised  as  bold  and  ^ugustme  s  sermon  the  twenty-seventh).  Nor  ^"J^'J  ^ll^J^^'^^^^  l^i  and  Helen 
vehement  sequences  of  raw  emotiona  should  one  forget  the  Selintes  seen  by  Lucian  eone  Cornered  she  meets  his  demand 
i^n?c?illi,f^  .t!^Lr"ff'''.^."  h,V,lTo^  ^hom  only  the  bald-headed  /for  the  child  with  hasty  escape  wan 


ragedy,  if  subsequent  happenings  de- 
erve  that  word,  in  which  Helen  and 
Jdward  Faraday  figure.  Faraday,  ex- 
)erimentlng  in  radium  in  a  mean  New 
S-ork  apartment,  becomes  victim  of  a 
nalignant  malady  several  years  after 
narriage.  He  needs  $1500  for  treatment 
md  perhaps  cure  in  Dresden.  Helen, 
a  help,  returns  to  stage  work,  meets 


collectively   gasping,   if   not   blushing.  , ^   .     .  ,.    .  ,   

Yet  he  has  done  all  this  with  such  in-  ^""^^  ^  ^  beautiful;  but  they  sported 

nocent  mien,  such  evasion  of  malicious  somewhat  of  a  beard  a  little  above  the  knee, 
intent  that  one  leaves  the  theatre  with      These  Germans  in  Baden-Baden  ran  a  fear 
no  slightest  sense  of  defilement.  Its  a  fui  risk-  not  that  mrio  k«„c  *i,  ,  " 

very  clever  playwright  who  can  do  that.,™'  "l^^  rude  boys  mock  them  as  Elisha 

Frau  Lucher,  whose  prototype  ac-    ^  ™°<^''^°>  "Ut  it  should  be  remembered  that 
tually  exists,  or  did  exist,  in  Vienna,  sol  an  eagle,  taking  the  head  of  Aeschylus  to  be 
ic  is  said,  decides  to  celebrate  the  100th  a  stone,  dropped  a  „ortoise  on  it  and  klll^H  bin, 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Emperor;  p-_h,'  u„  I,!    *  ? °"  " 
Franz  Josef.    She  invites  a  score  of  deserved  the  fate  for  he  was  the 


hardly  qualifies. 

W.  E.  G. 


iderlng  from  city  to  city  with  the  child. 
I  Finally  trapped,  she  releases  the  lad, 
and  turns  up  next  In  Paris  as  the  reign- 
ing toast  of  the  night  world.  Again 
she  and  Nick  meet.  She  abandons  her 
new  career  overnight,  sails  back  to  New 
York  with  him,  and  seems  about  to 
I  settle  down  with  him  when  the  un- 
I  expected  denouement  amazes  an  al- 
ready puzzled  audience, 
i  The  storv  has  been  told  disjointedlj', 
and  the  picture  cutting  matches  the 
telling.  There  are  grotesque  or  pre- 
posterous incidents,  such  as  when  Mar- 
lene parades  about  a  dance  hall  in  a 
cumbersome  gorilla  skhi,  to  make  a 
i  theatric  disclosure  of  her  blonde  beauty. 
In  one  .<ir.enp  ."die  enters  a  cheap  worn- 
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n-s  icxifting  house,  Ulks  to»  drab  ^ibout 
r  commit  sulside.  tosses  In  her  lap  an 
envelope  containing  the  restored  $1500 
given  by  Ned,  and  flings  out  with  a 
bitter  taunt.    Johnny,  t^*^  t>oy,  is  as 
Drecocious  at  the  close  as  at  the  begin - 
aing  of  the  story,  though  several  years 
are  supposed  to  elapse.   With  such  ma- 
terial Miss  Dietrich  plods  dispiritedly  on 
cr  way  Mr.  Marshall  struggles  vam- 
•  to  create  something  out  of  a  vacwim, 
id  Mr.  Grant  saiuiters  amiably  through 
-  role  not  wholly  disagreeable.  Dlclcie 
i:oore  retains  his  childish  attractiveness 
despite  studio  ravages. 

The  stage  show  presents  Will  Ma- 
honey,  the  still  dapper  little  Irish  danc- 
ing comedian.  Raquel  Torres,  screen 
nlayer  and  others,  mostly  vaudevilUans 
In  a  unit  called  "Malibu  Beach."  Of 
the  specialties  the  most  worthy  was  .^at 
of  Anderson  and  Allen,  in  a  bEUancmK 
and  gymnastic  act.    There  is  also  a 
large  ensemble  of  girls.    Another  ex- 
cellent feature  Is  Buddy  Clark's  croon- 
ing and  imitations,  with  Sammy  Liner 
as  accompanist.    Young  Clark,  a  Dor- 
chester boy.  seems  to  have  the  stuff 
essential  to  big-time  engagements,  judg- 
ing by  yesterday's  auspicious  debut. 

W.  E.  G. 


ine  stJd^KnOWSinr'Bwn  business  far 
o  well  to  make  the  mistake  of  poking 
m  at  nims— he  shows  glimpses  of  the 
,'ay  they  are  made,  not  for  purposes  of 
satire  but  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  As 
the  bedevilled  Harold  Hall,  he  himself 
plays  seriously  and  comically.  In  his  fa- 
iV.illar  vein.  If  a  bit  too  old  for  the 
screen  struck  youth,  he  is  sufficiently 
sla'ewd  and  industrious  to  make  his  age 
of  little  importance.  Constance  Cum- 
irlngs,  his  leading  lady,  is  charming 
and  successful,  retaining  her  poise  and 
1-er  sense  of  humor  throughdut.  Mr. 
"Thomson  takes  his  beating  manfully, 
and  the  other  roles,  dozens  of  them, 
are  satisfactorily  played.       -E-  L.  H. 
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PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
"Movie  Crazy" 

K  screen  come(i.T  adapted  by  Vincent  Law- 
rence from  a  stor.v  by  Agnes  Christine  John- 
son .Tohn  Gray  and  Felix  Adler:  produced  by 
Harold  Lloyd,  directed  by  Clyde  Bruckman 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  lol- 
lowinit  oast:  j 

Harold  Hall    •  .HaPold  Lloyd 

Tlie  Girl   Cionstance  CumminKS 

The  Gentleman   Kenneth  Thomson 

The  Direi  tor   Sidney  Jarvja 

The  Producer   Robert  McWade  , 

The  Producer's  Wife  ...Louise  Closser  Hale, 


Ftortunate  among  film  makers,  Harold 
Lloyd  Is  able  to  spend  all  the  time  he> 
v,^ishes  on  each  production.  He  can 
even  afford  to  wait  two  years  between 
releases,  a  dangerous  procedure  In  so 
fleeting  business  as  the  motion  picture 
industry.  Furthermore,  his  technique 
has  changed  not  at  all  since  the  days  of 
silent  films.  Still  he  holds  his  public, 
still  they  come  back  to  laugh,  as  they 
will  undoubtedly  laugh  at  "Movie 
Crazy,"  current  screen  attraction  at  the 
Paramount  and  Uptown  theatres.  The 
3Cenario,  credited  to  Agnes  Christine 
Johnson,  with  Vincent  Lawrence  as 
adaptor,  is  none  the  less  unmistakably 
the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd  himself.  It  re- 
mains the  serio-comic  tale  of  a  well- 
mtentioned  boob  who,  by  sheer  dumb 
luck,  gets  what  he  has  dreamed  about, 
bilt  only  after  a  series  of  ludicrous  ad- 
ventures. The  fact  that  the  formula  Is 
familiar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  en- 
tertaining results. 

"Movie  Crazy"  finds  Mr.  Lloyd  as 
something  of  a  Merton,  a  boy  who 
dreams  about  acting  in  the  films  and  by 
dmt  of  accidentally  dispatching  the 
vrong  picture  to  Hollywood,  is  sum- 
moned for  a  test.  Getting  off  the  train, 
he  stumbles  into  the  making  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  by  dint  of  desperate  endeavors 
to  help,  succeeds  in  breaking  up  the  se- 
quence entirely.  A  misadventure  with 
a  middle-aged  man's  straw  hat — the 
middle-aged  man  is  the  producer  who 
i  had  asked  for  the  test — leads  to  his 
meeting  with  a  pretty  actress.  Their 
ludicrous  encounter  in  a  pouring  rain 
!  can  it  be  that  the  sun  doesn't  always 
shine  in  California — causes  her  to  take 
pity  on  him.  She  christens  him 
'  Trouble"  and  then  bewilders  him  ut 
terly  when  he  fails  to  recognize  her  in 
her  make-up  for  a  Spanish  film.  He 
adds  to  his  sorrows  by  incurring  the 
enmity  of  her  leading  man,  goes  to  a 
party  in  a  dress  coat  belonging  to  a 
•nagician,  and  thereby  hangs  the  high 
spot  of  the  picture.  That  innocent  look- 
ing coat  produces  two  eggs,  one  with  a 
live  chicken,  a  rabbit,  a  box  of  white 
n  ice;  its  gardenia  spouts  water  all  over 
the  wife  of  an  Important  producer.  In 
short,  it  gives  Harold  the  sort  of  night- 
mare occasioned  by  too  much  indulg- 
ence with  rich  food,  while  providing  the 
spectator  with  several  moments  of  hy- 
sterical enjoyment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  credited  with  devising 
tis  own  gags,  even  though  he  is  willing 
to  listen  to  suggestions  from  others. 
None  the  less,  the  dress  coat  Is  his  own 
•ccognizable  brand  of  impassioned  slap- 
stick, for  which  he  merits  many  thanks. 
Gratitude  is  due  to  him  also  for  the 
extraordinary  fight  scene  that  brings 
the  picture  to  a  close.  Henceforth,  no 
cne  can  ever  accuse  screen  actors  of  not  f 
doing  their  own  work— such  a  beating  I 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Kenneth  Thomson 
take  in  the  course  of  their  scramble  all 
over  the  lot  and  in  five  feet  of  water 
is  hard  to  credit  unless  seen.  It  isn't 
acting  so  much  as  it  is  heroism,  while 
the  earnestness  displayed  by  both  actors 
makes  it  all  the  funnier  to  watch. 


BKO  KEITH'S 
"Once  In  a  Lifetime" 

K   screen   comedy   adapted  by   Seton  T. 

fia»';   Jack  Oakie 

CTeorgre  Lewis    ..Sidney  Fo.k 

Susan_  Walker   Aline  McMahoii 

May  Daniels   "■■iRussell  Hoptoiil 

Jerry  Hi'lan<l,-  Louise  Pazenda 

Helen  Hobart    Greeorv  RatoH 

Herman  Glogauer  ^     Zasu  Pitts 

Kiss  Leighton   •  ■  'onslow  Stevens 

Lawrence  Vail   Robert  McWade 

Mr.  Walker   .-.Vjobyiia  Howland 

Mrs.  'Walker  Claudia  Morsran 

Miss  Chasen    GreKory  Gaye 

Rudolph  KammerUni:,    Eddie  Kane 

Meterstein   liijohnny  Morris 

WeisskopI    ••.-•••4 Mona  Mans 

Phyllis  Fontaine.  ^^"/^f  Travis 

Florabel  I/eign  ;;.' /'beacon"  McDaniel 

^"spurred" on"  by"  derisive  hoots  fromi 
the  legitimate   stage,  Hollywood  has 
taken   a  long  breath   and  produced 
^^nce  in  a  Lifetime,"  Uveliest  and^most 
Dolnted  of  all  satires  directed  at  the 
FcrST  with  all  the  gUtter  P^ov  ded^y 
the  background  of  the  film  capital  and 
l^^t^^fTe^George  S.  Ka^fman-Moss 
Hart  humor  retained    .J^ie  resuitmg 
picture,  now  showing  at  the  RKO  Keitn 
Theatre,  Is  a  faithful,  almost  iwrai 
reproduction  of  the  play:  one     Urp  of 
tl^  special  bits-the  film  "bishop  no 
onger  has  a  racing  sheet  and  the  12 
Sn^kin  Brothers  have  vanlshed-but 
on  the  whole,  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  and 
UnilersaT  Pictures  have  given  proo 
that  the  motion  pictures  can  take  it 
aTweU  as  dish  it  out..  If.  on  occasion 
t^e  picture  seems  a  bit  long  it  can  be 
to  ever  rather  than  under  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  Seton  MUler  the  adapt- 
OT    and  Russell  Mack,  the  director. 
What  really  matters  is  that Once  m 
a  Lifetime"  can  keep  motion  picture 
ludienc^  shouting  and  gurgling  wim 
laughter,  as  it  was  with  the  theatre 
minded  a  few  months  ago. 

stranded  vaudeville  ptayers^ 
May  Daniels,  JeiTy  Hyland  and  George 
Lwis.  risk  their  last  dollars  on  a  trip 
to  Hollywood  to  cash  in  on  the  panic 
•  ext^rienced  by  the  film  industry  with 
thf  coming  of  talking  pictures.  They 
mike  a  tremendous  Wuff  and  are  short- 
ly installed  at  the  Glogauer  studios  as 
vocal    teachers.      In    the  Glofauer 
Itudlos  imported  Playwrights  wait  for 
months  in  the  anteroom,  trying  to  see 
Mr!'Slogauer;  Page  boys  wander  ro^nd 
with  sign  announcing  that  Mr.  Gio 
eauer  is  in  conference;  a  languid  secre 
tOT  bWes  aimlessly  about  possible 
ap^intments.   George  Lewis,  who  can 
m^  accurately  be  described  as  a  boob. 
Stages  by  dumb  luck  to  "npress  him- 
self on' Mr.  Glogauer— after  l^tening 
to  the  ravings  of  a  distracted  play- 
might,  Lawrence  Vall-and  is  made  a 
simlrvosir    Under  his  supervision,  the 
mong  ^vipt  IS  filmed,  and  the  trio  are 
Sed    fnly  to  be  ^^^^^^^  when  th^^ 
picture  is  a  success.  In  the  end,  George 
2000  airplanes— cornering  the 
Set^Iwows  up  the  studio,  to  save 
tea^ring  it  down,  and  makes  a  star  of 
a  gll-1  supposed  to  be  the  worst  actress 
to  flliti    There  is  more,  lots  more,  but 
It  is  better  seep  than  described. 

It  Is  easy  to  caU  this  nonsense,  but 
It  ll  not  hard  to  suspect  that  there  is 
more  than  one  grata  of  truth  amid  the 
chaff.  George  Kaufman  wrote  the  part 
of  Lawrence  Vail  out  of  Personal  ex- 
perience and  even  played  it  on  the 
Itage:  he  knows  what  hes  talkmg 
ihout.  out  of  a  long  and  excel^nt 
cast,  four  players  stand  out.  Aline 
McMahon,  deserving  of  siiperlatives,  i 
^TC  the  role  of  the  sensible,  honest, 
Sumoro^  May  Daniels  to  perfection. 
Gregory  Ratoff  excels  as  the  tempestu- 
Glogauer,  never  yleldtag  to  the  ' 
temptation  to  burlesque  the  part.  ZaSu 
Pitts  is  a  treat  as  the  ineffable  Miss 
Leighton,  and  Onslow  Stevens,  made  up 
to  resemble  Mr.  Kaufmari.  does  admir- 
ably well  as  Lawrence  Vail.  Sidney  Fox, 
pretty  and  absurd  in  her  Part,  does  ad- 
Jnirably.    Only  Jack  Oakie,  the  star. 


^med  out  of  place.    He  was  funny, , 
of  course,  but  the  genume  dunder- 
headedness  of  George  Lewis  eluded  ham. 

The  headliner  on  the  vaudeville  pro- 
eram  Is  Gus  Edwards,  who  presents  his 
^Discoveries,"  notably  Hildegarde,  an 
entertaining  German  girl,  who  can  stag, 
dance  and  mimic  Greta  Garbo,  when 
she  is  not  chattering  German  and  ex- 
changtog  jokes  with  Mr.  Edwards.  An- 
other promlstag  performer  is  an  ItaUan 
girl  with  a  pleasing  coloratura  voice, 
ind  there  Is  also  a  clever  girl  tap 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  some  notes  with  regard  to  Negro  chax- 
The  HeraJd  P"°"^"^^       dramatists.   A  few  additional  notes  may  not 
ntrbe^^rCntt^^^^^^^      Pastures";  the  remaxkable  play  is  delighting 
the  audiences  ^V^eSTta ^olh^^  ^  ^arly  as  1769  in  New 

of  Mungo,  a  Negro  servant  m  ^^l^f'''^^^^''^^^^  ^^o  had  been  in  the 

tiom  in  Jamaica  were  utUized  by^^^^^^  ^3,2 

west  Indies,  appeared  in   Bananas  weaaing.    mj,  &  daughter  of  a 
sang  -Negro  Philosophy."  a  ^-^''^^^'^.^^f.^'^l^:^ 

her  2  ^  actress  that  she  was  an  amiable  woman  and  a  good  wife. 

B-at  in  1821  Kegroes  of  New  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^^r  Zs 

to  it  in  his  "Curiosities  "^^^^he  ^^^^^^^^  who  took  the  air,  drank  1 

Tand^Te  ii^rm  SHtSrwCd^^^^^^^    themselves.    According  1 
punch  and  ^te  ice  cream  an  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  g^,, 

to  new.-papers  of  that  day,  .he^egro         Advocate  said.  "A  Uttle  dapper 
fo:KS  ;S?t  Z  CirHrr—  the  ^^oval  — ^ 
-^"a.TmilTo 

dition.  but  did        fr-a  Ab^°^^^^^^^^^^^  "^tlrtling.    Prom  th.: 

the  garden  scene  of    Faust       The  tent  appalled  Richard. 

.   dream  "Gib  me  noder  Horse,   finally    ^he  agony  o  ^^^^^  j^^s 

the  rolling  eye,  white  gnashing  teeth  denched  fist^^  J^.^^^^^^ 
were  all  that  the  author  could  have  wished,  beverai 

were  sung.         ,  ,  _  .  i  ha-s  been  preserved.   It  seems  that  there 

A  playbill  dated  Oct.  1,  1821.  has  ^^^  ^J^  -Richard  IH  "  though  the 
were  some  white  players  in  this  ^Z'"tSrr^y  \^f^Toi  Co  our."  We 
manager  announced  it  would  be   he  third  ^^^^"^^^^^^^^  Bleecker 

was  a  ballet.  This  P-rf°~/^,t:U  ^f  Xuting  unruly  whites  to  a  | 
streets.   "I^^  Negroes  made  the  mistake  oi  ^.f^.  the  courtesy 

partition  at  the  rear  of  the  house,    iney  oia  y 
end  some  Negroes  in  the  audience  t^SL^^  ^^Zlryy.    A  pamphlet. 

In  1822  "Othello"  ^as  Played  by  th^s  Ne^^^^'^P  performance,  but.  i 
"Spons  of  New  ^^'"''^l^'^l^^^^^^^  composed  of  | 

alas,  not  in  a  serious  mood,  ^^he  audiencej  orchestra,  a  I 

white,  black,  copper  colored  and  light  brown^  x  pantaloons  and  ■ 

a  cap  which  "might  have  ''jen  m  "        .  ^as  part  of  an  iron 

jacket  and  he  earned  a  ^^^^^  ^''"^^^  .  ^ff  ^e^t  sweep."  Desdemona  was  , 
hoop,  while  his  dress  "'^"^'"f      *f  °' ^  CtXi^e  did  not  know  her  part ; 

very  handsome  copper-colored  woman    ^ut^  she  ^^^^^ 
and  could  not  reply  to  any  question  ^^l^.^d  her  unli  she  n 
in  the  book."  ^^e  msgusted  audience  b^ 

nuts,  peas,  apple  cor?s,  etc.  lago  savins  ^. 
.stage.  A  member  oVJ^TdTdey  Sd  git  da^e  money  back  at  de  door, 
^  proceed  wid  de  P      "^^'^^^  rest  of  de  performance."  The 

,    or  dat  dey  would  f  Desdemona  danced  a  hornpipe  and 

audience  was  all  for  /^^^t" ^-^n^er  "dark  lady"  danced,  but  was 
had  an  altercation  with  the  fiddler^  V^^^Tthe  gallery  and  hisses  from  the 

'  The  toor  Soldier."   

.  vi    j»,ty,  nf  "P^^loitwistle  led  the  newspapers  to  speaK 

The  lamentable  death  of  J^g  ^nly  her  father  and 

of  her  as  having  belonged  to  a  g^^^fj^  the  New  York  stage 

an  uncie  were  irientioned.   Was  Entvastie  w  Apparition  of  the  Cliff.' 

in  1814,  as  actor  in  "The  f.^^SThis"^   He  also  gave  concerts, 
also  "The  Spanish  Patriot,  oVn^.Tn  actress  in  New  York  from  1809  to 

HIS  wife  was  highly  ^e8^':'^^'^,f       ^''on  "from  the  Theatre  Royal, 
1828.   She  came  to  this  country  as       .  '""^^ger  in  1S24  than  v.- 

Dublin  and  Edinburgh."  Sh%--^^f^^\<gf  Jhrtook'trpL^  of  Zorilda.in 
1809,  but  still  a  valued  actress.  In  1826  she  took  p  j^i^en: 
.-Timour  the  Tartar"  at ^  ^"'"T^Voryearf  sh^was^een  at  the  Bowery 

Cn?  Ph=ena."  In  182,  she  was  classed 

-  r  Swistle  marrie.  oneCroo~u.ta 

.'Historical  accuracy"  -^^^^^fj^^i^a?^^^ 
bills  and  announcements  ^\'^'^.^''''^^^,^^  what  is  the  historical.; 

to  be  finished?-Exchange.  ^  yvonne  Printemiv 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Hoi  iu., 

A  bunch  of  us  oldtimers  '  her  night  during  a  radio 

progvam  to  reminisce.   One  (  i  back  30  or  40  years  ago 

mistrelsy  and  remarked  what  a  knockout  Bajmond  Moore,  the  famous 
ad^t,  would  be  today  on  tlie  air  if  he  w-cre  here  in  his  prime.  Many  a 
ly,  now  a  middle-aged  man,  was  christened  Raymond  in  honor  of  this 
let  singing  minstrel.   Can't  you  hear  him  singing  "My  Boyhood's  Happy 
«  Down  on  the  Farm,"  "Mary  and  John,"  and  "By  tha  Sao  Sea  Waves"? 
■ery  noted  singer  has  one  song  which  stands  out  above  the  rest,  and  In 
ond  Moore's  case  it  was  'My  Boyhood's  Happy  Days  Down  on  the 
'  and,  of  course,  there  were  always  calls  for  this  ballad  as  a  final  en- 
Cflre.   Remember  the  minstrel  quartet,  put  forth  by  many  oldtimers  as  the 
•'greatest  ever"?    It  was  composed  of  Richard  Jose  and  Raymond  Moore, 
iiors,  and  Tom  Lewis  and  H.  W.  Frillman,  the  latter  a  wonderful  bass, 
lis  quartet  was  featured  in  George  Thatcher's  "Tuxedo,"  a  combination  of 
rtlsy  and  musical  comedy,  about  40  years  ago.   After  mmstrelsy,  Ray- 
id  Moore  was  a  headllner  in  vaudeville,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he 
sed  tlie  music  for  "Sweet  Marie,"  a  song  which  swep*-.  the  country. 
■Warman,  a  newspaper  poet,  wrote  the  words.  Gradually,  Raymond  Moore 
id  from  the  picture,  after  a  brilliant  career.   Can  some  oldtimer  tell  us 
what  became  6t  this  gifted  singer?  "MSMORIES." 


SYMPH#Y  PROGRAMS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  program  of  the  first  symphony  concert 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  (October 
nth),  will  comprise  compositions  by  Brahms, 
,t  .i  auss,  Wagner,  and  possibly  another  piece.  An 
j orthodox  program  which  undoubtedly  will  de- 
I  light  the  audience. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Philadelphia  orches- 
tra for  this,  its  thirty-third  season,  contains 
a  significant  paragraph: 

"The  programs  for  the  season  will  be  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  orchestral  music.  The  directors  of 
the  association  leel  that  in  times  such  a^  the 
present  the  aud'ences  prefer  music  which  they 
know  and  love  and  that  performances  of  de- 
batable music  should  be  postponed  until  a 
more  suitable  time.  With  these  opinions  the 
conductors  fully  concur." 

It  is  also  stated  that  "the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Association  has  not  been  immune  to 
financial  conditions  due  to  the  depression.  In 
meeting  these  conditions  the  directors  have 
made  drastic  economies,  and  all  employes  have 
willingly  reduced  their  salaries.  .  .  .  Only  the 
hearty  support  of  the  subscribers  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  association  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  one  of  the  most  critical  years  of 
its  history."  And  yet  the  Philadelphia  orches- 
tra, unlike  the  Boston,  is  heavily  endowed. 

It  is  known  that  some  subscribers  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  coi^e-ts  have  deplored  the 
number  of  ultra-modern  compositions  that  have 
been  introduced  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Some  of 
the  complaints  have  been  unreasonable,  even 
silly;  other  complaints  have  been  justified.  If 
there  were  noteworthy  works  in  the  list,  works 
that  imperatively  called  for  a  hearing,  others, 
foreign  and  domestic,  did  not  deserve  atten- 
tion. Thackeray  in  a  proposed  inscription  in 
memory  of  George  the  First  said  in  speaking 
of  his  tastes,  that  he  "gave  an  enlightened 
patronage  to  bad  oysters."  The  Boston  public 
has  at  times  been  served  compositions  that 
might  thus  be  classed. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  his  desire  to  enlarge  the 
orchestra's  repertory  and  acquamt  the  public 
with  contemporaneous  music  has  not  infre- 
quently, in  his  desire  to  afford  foreign  and  even 
domestic  composers  a  hearing,  given  evidence 
of  his  generous  nature  at  the  expense  of  his 
I  critical  judgment;  perhaps  the  novelty  of  ex- 
pression appealed  to  him  even  when  the  musi- 
cal ideas  were  non-existent,  or  the  workman- 
ship of  poor  or  mediocre  quality.  But  audience; 
welcome  unfamiliar  works  only  when  theii 
Idiom  is  at  first  more  or  less  familiar,  wher 
their  beauty  is  not  too  hard  to  find,  when  the: 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  are  not  fm-  the  heai 
alone. 


aancer.  Mr.  fdwaros  smgs  some  m 
his  favonte  compositions  and  putTt^ 
audience  in  excellent  hwnor  Nan 
S^Sf'^  offers  two  monSes,  one 
about  a  southern  belle  with  a  hf^ 

tria?s°^rf  r?^''^  othe%ealto?with  the 
tnals  of  a  three-weeks'  bride  trying  to 

t?"th  husband's  iSatfves 

'"t'h  "1%  porS- %:^V&^^'; 

E.  L.  H. 


'TAo  r    ,  RKO  BOSTON 
I  he  Last  Man" 

oririnlfstoVTy^fc.^  T^t^apted  from  an 
by  Howard  &is?inln?^  n^^^^fifJ  directed 

Marian  r^J:,^^^  Bi.kford 

John  Winjate.;; ^°"«'ance  Cummings 

•jarsden   •■•.aiec  B.  Irancie 

Ene-liBh  Charlie Roscoo  ' 
  Bobprt  Ellis  i 


....    li  ii  r 

 Kit  G.in 

.Edwfcrd  \A  s.ii 


\s  .iii  l>.-Toii  

F.cyptlan  Spy  

(iihhs  

Halhcirn.  ..  .   

I  ;ti>lain  of  the  Ballrni; 

rirst  Stale  

Captain  of  the  Glencoo 

First  Mite   "      •      '  ■ 

Second  Mate 

nnctor   '  ■" 

Swodc  Sailor    .  i  -  " 

Joe  

Robert  L«ouls  Stevenson  would  have 
enjoyed  "The  Last  Man,"  had  he  been 
permitted  to  live  to  see  the  advent  of 
talking  pictures.  Here  is  a  genuine 
deep-water  thriller,  done  In  riproarlng 
fashion,  as  befits  its  scenes  and  char- 
acters, and  affording  to  jaded  appetites 
a  tonic  which  leaves  no  bad  taste  In 
the  mouth.  If  It  is  a  wild  tale,  it  still 
can  hold  one  Interested  from  the  first 
to  the  last  scene.  And  that  first  one 
Is  no  milk  and  water  affair.  A  freighter 
has  run  down  a  derelict.  A  boarding 
party  encoimters  a  gruesome,  fearful 
sight.  On  the  main  deck,  still  awash, 
are  two  rows  of  dead  seamen.  An 
emaciated  elderly  man,  evidently  mad, 
Is  babbling  something  about  fearsome 
deeds  and  his  own  mdividual  innocence. 
Below  decks  are  more  corpses,  but  one 
stockily  built  man  is  still  alive.  Also  a 
girl  is  found  to  be  breathing.  The  man 
would  be  Charles  Blckford,  survived  to 
relate  in  a  subsequent  series  of  flash- 
backs all  that  has  happened  aboard  that 
Ill-fated  craft. 

Bannister,  to  give  him  his  name  tn 
the  picture,  is  a  detective  for  a  British 
ship  insurance  firm  who  goes  to  Suez 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  a  number  of 
ships  scuttled  presumably  for  collection 
of  insurance.  There  he  meets  the  girl, 
Marian,  and  between  them  they  witness 
or  are  Involved  In  all  manner  of  sinister 
doings,  from  murder  and  mutiny  to 
piracy  and  frenzied  search  for  golden 
treasure.  It  might  be  explained  that 
the  gaunt  madman  of  the  opening 
scenes  was  not  one  of  the  cut-throat 
crew.  He  was  of  better  stuff,  striving 
to  redeem  a  good  name,  and  having  a 
difficult  time  in  doing  It.  The  girl  turns 
out  to  be  his  daughter,  and  she  is  in 
the  story  merely  to  spur  Bannister  on 
to  valiant  and  strategic  deeds  and  to 
be  his  reward  at  the  final  fade-out.  But 
It's  the  stirring  story  and  the  pictur- 
esque characters  coupled  with  some 
splendid  marine  views,  fog  and  all, 
which  make  the  yam  effective.  Mr. 
Blckford  is  in  his  element  in  such  a 
role  as  Bannister's,  and  the  supporting 
cast  plays  up  to  him  in  forthright  melo- 
dramatic style. 


■    ,  llio  $1(1  Koi.l  ,,     ,     „,  ,,..^1,,  „J 
aiiuiher    of    Joeys  mi-sdemeanors- 
catchcs  pneumonia  from  Kcttlng  wet  in 
the  rain  and  ends  by  retaining  the 
harp   reforming  Jopy  and  reconciling 
his  favonte  policeman.  Tom  Varnev 
with  his  .sweetheart.  Ruth  Sneldcr 
^,.T?  IfS'""'*'"  a  plot  tw  this  made  but 
mllcl  requlremente  of  the  cast.  Jean 
H'Tsho  t  played  Sol  Bloom  with  the 
comic  irascibility  and  patho.,  that  he 
u.ses    In    unimportant    films.  Jackie 
Soarl,  unbelievably  cast  as  an  ancel 
c  uld    did   what  he  couW  S 
Shandy  bearable.    Others  taking  part 
were  J.  PajTcll  MacDonald,  Dick  Wal- 
D^laney!"'"^  La  Vcme  and  Charles 
The  other  picture  this  week  la  "A 
Successful  Calamity,"  with  George  Ar- 
Iiss,  Mary  Astor,  Grant  Mitchell  Will- 
iam   Janney,    Hardie  Albright 
others.  ^  ^ 


and 
H. 


JACK  KETCH 


The  stage  show,  entitled  "La  'Vie 
Parle,"  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pretentious,  spectacular  and  well  ar- 
ranged revues  of  any  of  the  visiting, 
units  here.  It  bears  the  Marcus  hall- 
mark, in  itself  assurance  of  excellence. 
It  runs  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  18 
scenes,  many  of  which  would  do  credit 
to  a  Carroll  or  a  Zlegfeld  product  of 
the  past.  More  than  three  score  make 
the  cast,  which  includes  comedians, 
vocalists,  crooners,  dancers  of  all  types 
from  adagio  to  cartwheels,  from  tap 
dancing  to  exquisite  ballet  numbers, 
like  "The  Birth  of  the  Butterfly,"  to 
mention  one  of  the  outstanding  novel- 
ties. The  musical  numbers  are  timely 
and   well   executed.    Considering  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

P'""*^  °^      '^cord  as  an  I 
English  hangman,  though  he  once  boasted  that 
he  was  an  amazingly  quick  worker,  taking  a 
condemned  man  from  his  cell  and  dropping  him 
to  death  to  nine  seconds,  thus  giving  him  no 
time  to  dfgest  the  hearty  meal  provided  by  the 
wife  of  the  sympathetic  jailer.  Unlike  the  fa- 
mous French  hangman  Samson-for  the  execu- 
tioner by  guillotine  may  be  classed  ^-iih  hang-, 
men-he  did  not  write  his  memoirs,  nor  was  he 
happy  when  he  went  on  the  stage  as  an  actor. 
He    cut  himself  from  society,"  tYius  depriving 
many  who  would  have  enjoyed  his  chatty  remwl 
niscences.  He  grew  morose,  haunted  by  hlsvic-| 
tims,  men  and  women;  he  twice  tried  to  killl 
hmiself,  first  by  a  revolver;  his  second  and  suc-l 
cessful  attempt  was  by  a  razor.   It  is  to  be  ob- 1 
served  that  he  preferred  to  cUt  his  throat  rather 
than  mount  a  stool,  tighten  a  cord  and  thus  I 
dance  in  au-.  Thus  ended  his  "brooding  retire- 
ment." 

Hangmen  for  many  years  have  be«i  unpopu- , 
lar.  At  Rome  In  the  17th  century  even  the 
hangman's  servant,  who  carried  a  ladder  was  I 
greeted  with  rotten  melons,  palls  of  water  'mud 
and  stones.  In  Scotland  a  century  later  the 
executioner  was  obliged  to  stay  in  prison  for  a 
few  days  until  the  hatred  of  the  mob  subsided 
There  was  a  similar  feeling  in  Japan,  though 
in  'The  Mikado"  he  Is  a  personage. 

The  hangman  serving  Louis  XI  gloried  I 
in  his  work,  but  the  man  that  cut  off  the  head 
of  Charles  I  was  never  known  by  name 
How  different  was  the  reception  of  Diebler  pro-f 
flcient  in  the  use  of  the  guillotine,  when  he  ap- 
peared professionally  sporting  a  glossy  top  hatl' 
Jack  Ketch  was  not  given  to  fits  of  remorse  ^  1 
Mr.  EUis  never  suffered  the  indignity  that 


difficulties  encountered  by  the  troupe  in  ou^ivicu  uie  maigmiy  that 

reaching  Boston,  through  un fores e:n  one  of  his  predecessors  suffered  from  thP  fonf 
handicaps,  every  one  concerned  put  on  of  Tom  Cox  who  whon  ,  ^  ! 

a  mighty  good  show.  W.E.  G.  -lom  oox,  wno,  when  he  was  asked  to  pray, 

  .    swore  a  great  oath  to  the  contrarv,  and  kicked 

"Hearlf^%l^^^t,^^^^^''  the  parson  and  the  hangman,  too,  off  the  cart." 

Hearts  of  Humanity  There  is  good  hanging  in  Capt  Alexander! 

A  screen  drama  adapted  iy  Edward  T.  Smith's  "Histnrv  nf  t»,=  xii  v,  .ftiexanaer 

Lowe  from  the  story  by  oiga  Printziau:  '=""'''15   rtistory  Of  the  Highwayman."  There! 

^;'y"^1ie^t^io'^&e^"''4rh^  t\f  f^^"''^  may  rea4  of  Will  Ogden,  who  "when  he 

iof  Bloom  Jean  Her.hou  "I!^  °f '  extraordinaryl 

Shand.v   .lacuie   Seari  Juries  With  his  legs  as  Was  much  admired  hv  nlll 

Tom   O'Hara  J.    FarreU  MacDonald  the  <!npnt»t/vre • "  r.f    T^u.,        "i-"  »uinzrea  Oy  alii 

Ruth  sneider  Claudia. Cell       spectators,    01  John  Pnce,  Who,  riding  m 

Tom  Varney  Charle.s  Denmey  the  Cart    dranW-  wvAt-ul   fl«,.o-  *_  _       ■    ^i,  J 

Mrs.  Sneider  Lucille  La  Verne"  ^'  "'^aJlK  several  times  from  a  bOttle  Ofl 

^"o"ny.!'!°r..-.'.'.-.'.'.\-;.-'.'.'  Goo'?'.tHuSp  ^^^^      ^is  pocket;  Of  others^ 

^t^e.:::::::-:.-^}!JSS^  ~-co,ied  .w^'^t??  ^^^^'^^^^  ^  P"Wic  and  wei- 

Mr.  Wells  Tom  McGiiire'-o'"eo  snow.    SIX  hundred  quarto  pages  about! 

If  audiences  can  be  made  to  weep,  Itthose  who  were  carted  and  hanged  in  chains  orf 
is  usually  pretty  good  for  the  future  „,v,ii„  i.u  1  i-udjns  ori 

of  the  picture,  and  the  simpler  theT,^''^^";.  Y^"*        K^eat  crowds  cheered 

means  by  which  they  are  made  to  weep,      victims  on  their  way,  or  cursed  them,  ac- 
the  better  for  all  concerned.    Judging  iording  to  their  jaunty  courage  or  their  snivel-! 
by  this,  "Hearts  of  Humanity,"  current      cowardice    Is  thero  nn  art«/,„.*«  ^i-m 
film  attraction  at  the  Fenway  and -V^^^^^^^y '   "  ^^e^e  an  adequate  dictionary  | 

Modern  Theatres,  will  do  profitable 
business  in  unsophisticated  communi- 
ties. It  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
Irish-Jewish  sentiments  that  have  been 
grist  to  the  mill  ever  since  films  be- 
gan; it  bids  unashamedly  for  tears  at 
the  most  obvious  moments;  it  is  highly 
moral  and  edifying  and  it  has  a  cast 
of  players  that,  for  all  their  experience, 
appear  to  take  everything  seriously. 
For  instance,  it  is  worth  attending  the 
picture  to  see  Jack  Searl  struggle  with 
a  heavy  Irish  accent  and  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  a  very  good  boy. 

Sol  Bloom,  a  middle-aged  Jewish 
shopkeeper,  adopts  the  son  of  his 
friend.  Patrolman  Tom  O'Hara,  when 
the  latter  Is  killed  In  pursuit  of  his 
duty.  Shandy  O'Hara  is  a  phenomenal- 
ly virtuous  boy,  who  gets  the  most  won- 
derful marks  tn  school,  covers  up  the 
peccadilloes  of  Sol's  mischievous  son, 
Joey,  and  even  refrains  from  punching 
his  head,  despite  great  provocation.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  Shandy  pawns 
his  beloved  harp  to  cover  up  a  petty 
theft  of-  Joey's,  steals  It  back  for  the 


FINE  ARTS 
"Diary  of  a  Revolutionist" 

.  A  Kusisian  screen  drama  adapted  from  a 
•lory  by  J.  A.  Protazanov  and  .1.  1.  Urinov 
produced  by  Meirabpomfijm.  with  music  by 
V.  A.  Oransky;  (Erected  l)y  J.  I.  Urinoff  and 
presented  by  Aniltino  with  the  loUowinc 
fast: 

Fedor  Rybakon 

Botrour  

Colonel  Br  lov  .  . 

Elena  Bflov;i  

Ensrineer  of  the  train 


...G.  V.  Mouzlevsky 
.  .F.  B.  Blazlioyitch 
.   . . ?.  A.  Mortinson 

 Sophie  Magarill 

■         '       M.  M.  Torkbonov 

Chauffeur   A.  Timontoyov 

The  utilitarian  psychology  of  Soviet 
Russia  still  goes  busily  to  work,  deny- 
fng  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  de- 
picting the  great  benefits  secured  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  a  transition 
from  czardom  to  bolshevism,  yet  it  Is 
unable  to  keep  the  elements  of  what  Is 
commonly  known  as  human  Interest 
from  creeping  into  the  new  Russian 
films.  Many  will  recall  that  the  boys 
In  "The  Road  to  Life"  were  far  more 
interesting  than  the  lesson  they  were 
set  to  preach.  So  with  "The  Diary  of 
a  Revolutionist,"  current  screen  attrac- 
tion at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  The 
picture  begins  with  an  impressive  pa- 
rade of  the  red  army  and  ends  u' 
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  riftrnthv  Jordan 


I  the  launching  ot  a  stup,  DOT  m  oeiwecn 

I  these  now  familiar    bits  Of  newsreel 
t'-  s         1.^  an  interesting  and  often: 
:'..xrrative,  better  In  the  be- 
.1  the  middle  than  at  the  end 
Die  preaching  becomes  wearing, 
ot  dull,  even  then. 
.L'h  of  the  narrative    is  told  by 
means  of  flashbacks,    a  method  that 

I  here  proves  its  worth  abundantly.  Fedor 
Rybakon,  a  soviet  officer.  Is  compelled 
to  visit  a  resort  on  the  Black  sea  forj 
;lie  sake  of  his  health.     On  the  way 

I  whi'.f  recording  In  his  diary  the  events 
01  I  he  present,  he  recaJls  his  visit  10 
years  before:  how  he  had  taken  an  arm- 
iired  train  through  a  barricade  raised 
by  counter-revolutionists,  and  how  he 
iiad  been  able  to  overcome  determined 
opposition  when  Elena  Belova,  wife  of 
the  leader  of  the  White  forces,  betrayed 
the  Whites  to  him  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband  by  one  of  his  oflicers.  Ar- 
rived in  Odessa  he  stumbles  on  an  old 
comrade,  Bogour,  now  engaged  In 
building  ships  for  the  soviet,  and  dis- 
covers that  he  has  married  Elena,  Ig- 
norant of  her  past  career.  Believing  her 


PARAMOUNT  a;ND  UPTOWN 
"Life  Begins''       ' . 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  "Earl  BaMwm 
jr„m  the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Man 
TUcDiiuirall  AxclFcm:  directed  by  Jame^  Kloou 
Md  ElUott  Nupont  and  nresented  by  Warners 
TTlth  the  lollowinif  cast: 

YoiiiiK 


Marvin   Biane  porothy  Jordan 

Bfilly  Wriifht  "    J,  „p  Davis 

>lad«  Norton  • ' "  Wen^y  B.  WalthaU 

Eph  Blake....  '^^ehon  Churchill 

l,ane  Jorwood    W:Uter  Percival 

(  Ifve  Clmlon  Will  am  Le  Maire 

J!t;}*S?i,.i^HVrne-„::::::::::WMar^^^^^^^^ 

Old  blind  Ncero  ■iSmimd'BreeB^ 

^trcJi"r'  ^:::.•.v.^•™n"Ma;st"n 

r^rk  F?8her    Krville  Alderson, 

illy  BlaUr  : : .  .  .Dorothy  Peterso,,! 

Richard  Barthelmess  is  one  star  who 
refuses  to  be  typed:  he  chooses  his  own 


Grace  Sutton  ^°  En?  uViden  ^^ries  and  makes  sure  that  they  wUl 

the  ordinary,  worth  wnlle  and 
His  name  is  a  bright  one  In 


-  ■'.y.::'*''Gi%dl''''fereii  be  out  of  the  ordinary,  worth  wnlle  and 


S^MfJ^f  "^'■•V:: :  «'^:e  tlmely. 

f .  -^^^  the  annals  of  the  screen.  Without  cast- 

D?°'^cramm '.'.Hale  Hamilton  j^g  aspersions  on  him  as  an  actor,  for  a 
Mr.  MacGiWary...... ...... H^H^^^^^^^^  conscientious  trouper  the  - 

f.  ?u^by;::;::-;;:...^:.;.™^^^^  p^^^ess,  he  is  nawe  to 

Mrs. 

Mrs.  Tubby. 
Prison  matron. 


films 
make 
and  one  of 


Banks! ;..^.-.^,Gioria  Shea    j^^^^^  gyer  and  anon, 

rTv..Ku..  -  -  ,Eliza.bcth   Faitprson  *  .    .,         ,  «tmi...  /-i»ui« 

J^e!ena  Phillips  them  was  hls  selection  of    The  Cabm 


.Reginald  Mason 
.  •  u  .'Euthelma    Stevens  m 
.V.  .Dorothy  Tree 
...Terratue  Ray 


the  Cotton,"  by 
Kroll,  as  a  vehicle. 


Harry  Harrison 
Motion  pictures 


'  to  have  reformed,  Rybakon  holds  his  | 
peace  but  when  he  discovers  that  she  is 
in;tigatlng  the  sabotage  that  delays  the 
construction  of  the  ships,  he  dies  be- 
fore he  can  tell  Bogour.  The  fatal  i 
diary  does  the  trick  for  him:  Bogour 
discovers  his  wife's  identity  and  like  a 
dutiful  husband,  hands  Elena  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  GPU. 

The  old  silent  Russian  films  had  any 
amoimt  of  plot,  but  a  story  that  con-  ) 
sistently  works  up  to  an  emotional  ra- 
ther than  a  political  climax  Is  unex- 
pected nowadays.  "The  Diary  of  a  Revo-  1 
lutionist"  is  encouraging  in  its  use  of  f 
drama  to  enhance  a  lesson,  even  though  ' 
the  glorification  of  the  soviet  does  get 
in  the  way  of  one's  interest  in  the  de- 
vc'jpment  of  the  narrative.  Some  time 
in  the  future,  there  might  even  be  a 
Russian  film  that  did  away  with 
preaching.  The  acting  throughout  the 
film  is  of  excellent  quality,  not  sur- 
prising when  the  actors  are  members  of  ! 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  G.  V.  Mouzs-i 
levsky,  playing  Fedor  Rybakon.  is  an  I 
i-itelligent,  interesting  type,  and  Sophie! 
.  Margarill  brings  a  flaming  defiance  toi 
1  Elena  that  heightens  the  effect  of  herl 
scenes  considerably.  The  direction  Isl 
I  straightforward,  and  the  photography^ 
s.'tisfactory,  though  not  remarkable.  | 
E.  L.  H. 

A  GRUDGING  WIDOW 


Pr.  Lee 
Rose .  .  . 
Rita. . . 

M^sf  Pinty.V.".V.//.V.-Uli'.;V.Ma^y'ph.i^^^    have  not,  perhaps  never  will,  reach  the 
A  picture  that  took  tremendous  cour-  p^int  where  the  impartial  dramaturgy 
.»  tr.  mnVP  "Life  Begins  "  opened  yes-  of  John  Galsworthy  can  be  accepted  as 
age  to  make,   Lite  Begms  ^      satisfactory  entertainment.    At  present 

terday  at  the  Paramount  and  Uptown  audiences  do  not  particularly  wel- 
theatrefi.  Courage,  because  the  subject  ^^^^^  being  presented  with  both  sides 
«  foreien  to  the  usual  entertainment  of  a  case  and  then  be  forced  to  make 
)s  so  c.ibiect  is  so  up  their  own  minds  on  the  issue.  They 

values  and  because  that  subject  Is  so  up^  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^ 

poignant  and  so  painful  that  the  pro-        ^^^^  hero  who  can  make 

ducers  must  have  held  grave  consult-  up  his  mind  concerning  the  girl  he 

ation«  over  lU  suitability  as  film  ma-  wante^to  marry.  ^^^^^  „  ^^^^.^^ 

terial.  Taken  from  a  play  by  Mary  Mc-  Metropolitan  Theatre,  presents, 

Dougall  Axelson,  one  of  last  season's  ^thout  solving  it,  the  problem  of  the 

r,r«.rticaUv  instantaneous  dramatic  fail-  southern  planters  versus  their  tenants, 
practicauy  hmant   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 


ures.  It  emerges  upon  the  screen  as  a 


tenant  farmer  brought  up  after  his 


fine  and  touching  production.  To  saj  father's  early  death  by  Lane  Norwood, 
that  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  a  the  wealthy  planter  upon  whose  land 
».™hv  ward  is  not  to  say  that  there  his  father  worked.  Two  loyalties  harass 
maternity  ward  IS  not,  M  say  i.imv  i,jnj_his  loyalty  to  his  people,  whose 
is  no  drama.  On  the  contrary,  there  i.  jT^^^  ^  dreary  round  of  hardship 
an  abundance  of  feeUng,  there  is  come-  whose  money  is  not  theirs,  but  their 
riv  traeedv  irony  and  pathos,  set  forth  landlord's,  and  his  loyalty  to  Norwood, 
ay,  '  reticence  and  v7ho  has  given  him  a  chance  to  raise 

for  the  Pt'tL^'i^th  re^St  and  himself  above  his  father's  status.  To 

sympathy  aiid  «;ted  with  ^estramt  ana  ^^^^^  ^^^^         clearly,  there 

^rt  WUott  Nug«it  aut^^  a«  two  girls,  Betty  Wright  and  Madge 
i^tmM  ''"AXy'^^^  '  accom-  Norwood,  to  both  of  whom  he  is  drawn, 
pushed  something  of  which  they  may^ 

^"^JrIvK'-"LUe  Begins"  will  have 
an  universal  appeal  would  be  incor- 
rect- realism  carried  out  to  the  fuuest 
extent  will  make  some  spectators  un- 
Sortable.  and  the  very  intimacy  o 
the  subject  matter  m  the  film  m»i"'-'^ 
it  more  suitable  for  women  than 


prompted  by  any  venomous 
nor  did  it  manifest  Itself  at  flr;i  fc;,,  n 
and  hearing  of  these  two  zain.  I 
simply  grew  and  acquired  sutanc 
through  a  series  of  shorts  wbw.  in- 
variably failed  in  one  corner  at-Aet  Ic 
evoke  gusty  laughter  or  even  ainonest 
chuckle.  Now,  with  an  hour Jkmore 
of  actually  enjoyable  fun  in  ioftdiate 
retrospect,  it  is  a  pleasure  an'^Sduty 
to  report  that  "Pack  Up  Your  iftbles" 
discloses  this  same  pair  in  ntt  in- 
gratiating and  comic  situation^n-ate-' 
fully  removed,  for  the  most  paSirom 
former  disturbing  paroxysms  OHDwn- 
right  buffoonery.  There  is  a  ^fct  of 
'sorts,  introducing  little  JacquHLyn. 
;the  latest  child  wonder,  for  senMjental 
effects,  and  a  plausible  sequse  of 
hilarious  misadventures  for  tm  two 
chief  protagonists.  Granted  thll  it  is 
light  entertainment,  it  still  is  Bighly 
amusing,  and  it  is  laughable.  Am  that 
I  is  all  that  the  Messrs.  L.aur«f  and 
I  Hardy  ask  of  one. 

They  are  seen  first  as  bench  wjrmers. 
discussing  the  headlines  of  a  nei^aper 
annoimcing  declaration  of  war,  Ifcck  in 
1917.  Despite  amusing  subterfuges  they 
are  drafted.  Their  dumb  drilli  their 
delivery  of  barrels  of  kitchen  refnse  to 
the  general,  their  ludicrous  anticB  in  a 
dugout  and  their  capture  of  twoi  score 
of  the  enemy  by  means  of  a  runaway 
tank  and  some  barbed  wire — tttttt  are 
legitimately  comic  inventions,  as  legiti- 
mately translated  into  comic  pMform- 
ance.  Thereafter  comes  a  very  amusing 
pursuit  of  the  grandparents  of  "Eddie 
Smith's  baby,"  with  the  accompanying 
disruption  of  various  families  and  the 
disgust  of  individuals  named  Smith.  It 
all  ends  as  uproariously  and  as  Inchoate 
as  it  begins,  with  a  final  whoop  of 
laughter. 

Laurel  and  Hardy  themselves- have 
come  into  their  glorification  above.  A 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  little  Jacquie 
Lyn,  who  is  not  only  a  gifted  Juvenile 
actress  but  a  mimic  of  promise.  She 
has  a  very  fimny  scene  in  which  she 
puts  Liaurel  to  sleep  with  a  bedt 
story;  and  in  odd  moments  she 
the  mannerisms  of  both  ck] 

(Chief  difficulty  of  the  supporting 
is  to  maintain  a  straight  face  in 
presence   of   the   two   grimacing  and| 
blundering  stars.  W.  E.  G. 


for 


men  though  the  latter,  especially  those 
with  children  of  their       /^°"]f„X  ants 
it  worth  seeing.  There  Is  a  slender,  ants. 


and  one  represents  the  tenants,  one  her  i]  '    WDKl^E^TElf  FESTTTA 


father's  people.  He  witnesses  the  high 
handed  lynching  of  a  tenant  by  the 
planters,  sees  the  Norwood  store  de- 
stroyed by  the  tenants  in  reprisal  and 
fnds  himself  holding  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  factions,  for  he 
holds  duplicates  of  Norwood's  books, 
stiowing  the  indebtedness  of  the  ten- 


Of  social  domgs  in  Chicago.  It  may  b^  ZaZ 
that  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pollak,  a  young  •■b'umS 

cm.!tn  'h  '"'  -^^  ^"^•'^"^  ^-'  a  Promment 
b   T         '""^.^"tally  a  bootlegger.  Acquitted 

.tLL/  K  t^  ''  ^"'-^  appeared  on  the 
Mage  Of  a  bur  esque  theatre,  billed  as  "Chicago's 
most^  beautiful  murderess."  There  she  melted 
the  hearts  of  the  sternest  by  her  pathetic  sing- 
ing Of  "rm  Son-y,  Dear"  Her  grief  was  voiced 
in  song  five  times  a  day. 

Joe's  funeral,  the  wife  admitted,  was  a  "nice 
one.'  Fifteen  thousand  persons  were  so  close 
to  the  grave  that  three  were  shoved  into  it 
and  fell  on  the  coffin.  It  is  therefore  surprising  i 
to  learn  thai  the  widow  found  the  bill  of  the 
undertaker.  Mr.  Eudeikis,  unreasonable  She  had  ' 
made  it  clear  to  him.  she  says,  that  the  funeral  I 
should  cost  no  more  than  $600  coffin  and  all 
"He  just  got  overwhelmed  with  the  public  in- 
terest and  ran  away  with  himself   He  has  a 
nerve  to  charge  S1334.  He's  been  paid  $580  and 
thats  all  he's  going  to  get."  And  yet  .she  will 
i.c;ue  from  the  man  she  slew  an  estate  of 
000  and  over.  it.  apr^ars  that  Mr.  Eudeikis 
ar.'.cipating  trouble  in  the  settlement  ol  his 
bill,  had  prudently  taken  as  security  a  diamond 
mg  and  a  watch  from  the  corpse  of  the  "lat« 
lamented. '  Now  Mrs.  Pollak  wishes  them  back, 
as  a  souvenir  of  Joe. 

Her  affection  could  not  have  been  deep. 
Having  killed  Joe,  she  should  not  have  counted 
the  cost  of  his  funeral,  remembering  that  if  he 
was  a  bootlegger  he  was  also  a  man,  and  man, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  declared,  is  "a  noble 
animal,  .splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave.'-  Nor  should  she  have  disappointed  the 
expectant  Chicagoans  by  funeral  thrift. 


It   worm.  occuiB.  — tvoCTPdv 

thread  of  plot  hinging  on  the  trageay 
of  ^ace  Mid  Jed  Sutton.  Grace,  sen- 
tenced to  an  indefinite  Periodm  prison 
ftir  murder,  is  a  pathetic,  gentle  cmia 
f^uT  t^  have  her\st  cluld^/.f '^^fj^^ 
a  youngster,  shares  her  t^jT"^, 
should  not  survive  Se 
after  hours  in  labor,  is  to  decide 

between  her  own  life  and  her  o^py  s . 
She  chooses  to  die,  that  her  husband 
may  hTyTthe  child  as  a  continual  re- 
Se^Se  Of  her.  thougl.  Jed  had  toW 
the  doctors  to  save  her  instead.  'The  end 
of  their  pitiful  little  story 
ceptance  of  his  baby  daughter  In  > 

P'^^pfo^delthe  core  of  the  film,  butj 
there  are  many  other  characters  and 
there  are  m  ^^^^^^  unfolding  of 


she  leTr^  that  she  is  have  twins  anc 
I'^ntfS  Xer  all._A  mstraught  w 


Up  to  this  point  the  film  has  main- 
tained a  steady,  mounting  interest,  but 
it  goes  to  pieces  in  lengthy  discussions 
concerning  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
opposing  parties.  Apparently  Mr.  Bar-, 
thelmess  became  so  Interested  in  the! 
problem,  which  is  by  no  means  an  im-, 
aginary  one,  that  he  forgot  his  story.' 
It  may  seem  unkind  to  criticise  so  con- 
scientious an  effort,  but  "Cabin  in  the 
Cotton"  is  more  of  a  treatise  than  an 
entertainment  in  its  latter  reels.  The 
acting  is  of  good  quality,  for  the  most 
part,  and  there  is  some  excellent  camera 
work.  Mr.  Barthelmess,  still  miracu- 
lously youthful  in  appearance,  gives  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  performance, 
and  graphically  depicts  Marvin's  divided 
loyalties.     Bette  Davis  and  Dorothy 


ferio-comic  dramas  m  ^ne  "t  Jordan  play  the  two  heroines,  and  the 

thepicture.  There  is  achorns  giri.raot«  ^^^^  ^        ^^^^  ^  satisfactory  if 

than  a  little  rowdy,_  8ets_^<l™nk^J^hei|  rotable 


The  week's  excellent  stage  show  be- 
gins with  the  singing  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Chorus  from  "Tannhauser"  and  the 
finale  of  "Overture  1812"  by  the  concert 


The  programs  of  the  Worcester  Muix 
winvJJ^'^J^*'"^  ^"1      a«  follows: 

evcfing-  Oct.  5  at  8  15 
?rh^^ni  H^"''  V  "^'"'^^  e:5tended  Sora  s 
(chorus  and  orchestra).  Elzar,  "TlMDre ni 
sla^r'thm'.'^'.nn^'",".  AUhojue.  tenoJf^lad? 
tone  contralto:   Julius  HuehB.  ban- 

THURSDAY  afternoon  2:30  o'cloak'  Bpp- 
ronc»r';„  °^f""-e  to,  "E™6m.''  BuSsien  ,1 
Concerto  for  violoncello  and  «Ke«  ra 
(Fpiix    Salmond).      Malipiero     SaShor - 

Hebiew  Rhapsody  for  violonecUo  Sd  ■ 

Dances.         «>''<^'>«tra.    Jaeobi.  FoUi^dian 
.J^^^^^'O-'^'Y  eyenine.  S:15  o'clock  iifcayrr  II 
ZntJ^^i""^"^    ^''/'"L  "The  Seasons 
tnl^i^'^  ■    ^^ushan  Williams.  •■Bcn^cit- 
ffmp^fn""*"  '°"''  orchcft^Tdi 
hlu  ^'K  ^'^    Grande."    for    pi:  o. 
S»n  ^-„,i''°""  ""^  orchestra    (Jc5:.s  JI;, 
Sanrom,-!      pianist:     Marie  Power, 
Ih"""*-  R?!"""  Thompson  "RMem 
oleh^ftrf"""^'   "^'araifi^af  for  cS^ 

FRIDAY  afternoon.  3  P.  M 
Hafner     Symphony.      D  major 

Croisieic     lor   small   orchestra  (fl 
fnimancp).    Rachmaninoff.  Piano 
r,?^.J,'  *^  'M""-  Sanroma).  W; 

'conducted  by  the  coi 

tKJDAli    evening:.    8:15   P    M  ■ 
Overture    "Roman    Carnival."  c'h„ 
\f^,^~,  Depuis  le  joiir  '  from  "Louise' 
Moore,  soprano).  Horatio  Parker 
Si„  foi"  'eoor  solo  ( 

house)  .  malp   voices   and  orchestra. 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No   2  Grou^ 
with  piano  (Grace  Moore)?  Wa^ne?  C 

^^ilt./"'}^^""'^  /'""I*^  from  "Tto 
Sins-ers  of  Niirembers  '  (Mr.  Althoill 
baritone) . 


ft, 


Mr.  Hiiehii. 


man  from  the  psychopathic  J**"!  ensemble  selected  by  Sevitsky  in  the 

ders  in,*eUeving  that  she  is  W)  Jiavc  j.jcgnt  Boston  Traveler  contest.  The  yal  orchestra-  A}hf.y^  "c^L.l':i 
child.  An  Italian  woman  mothei^'"^  Brothers  then  contributed  several  ductor 


baby;  a  scientific,  unmarn™-  ™"!^  characteristic  numbers,  winning  much 
finds  that  maternal  love  ^,8r^®''*5il^^  '  applause.    Eddie  Peabody's  "Happiness 

.  _  .    itself,  served 

Mr.  Peabody  him- 


all  the  treatises  in  the  -world,  a  middle^  ^^^^  „  entertaining 
aged  woman  patiently  faces  tne  Diri,n  ^j^^gfiy      introduce  1.^..  x  ...... 

of  her  sixth  child.  Through  all  the  pitJ-j  ^  slight,  sandy-haired  young  man, 
terror  and  bravery  moves  tne  "i?°"J  he  does  everything  from  rope  twirling 

VifaA    nurse   t«    whom    ouw^  .         ^     nluvinir   anrf  roith  o  hanin  hp 


aged  woman 


etonfiinor  head  nurse  to 
and  death  are  familiar  companions  J 
Not  the  least  of  the  surprises  afforded 
bv  the  production  is  the  excellent  per- 
tormanre  of  Loretta  Young  in  the  part 
o™rce  Sutton.  She  catches  the  path- 
os, courage  and  tenderness  of  the  role 
with  remarkable  deUca<!y  and  makes 
the  voung  girl  a  most  moving  figure. 
tTvel  wi"h  her  Is  Eric  Linden  as  Jed. 

loiris  a  SiiciUt  and  hysterical  one 
w  hp  nlavs  with  such  fervor  an( 
earn^tnf^'tha"  any  exa^-.^om  are 

S^^e  r^^^^wers'^  tL'he^^ 
^^,rfrf  GlendTparrell  offers  a  row- 

METROPOLITAN 

"Cabin  in  the  Cotton" 

.  „„en  drama  adapted  by  Paul  Green 
from,  the  novel  Michael  .Curtiz 

««rr,.on  Kroll.  ^directeo  o^^^^nal  Pictures 


to  banjo  playing,  and  with  a  banjo  he 
has  no  equal.  Classical  and  popular 
selections  he  performs  equally  well. 
This  is  his  first  visit  to  Boston,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  won't  be  his  last. 

E.  L.  H. 


•LOEW'S  STATE 
MP  Your  Troubles" 


Harrison 

?,^?h  ?£rfSiro>in.  cast 


"Pack 

\  farce  comed.v  based  on  a  story  by  Hal 
jiRoaih.    with   dialomie    by   H    M'.  Walker: 
anaisiipervised  by  Mr.  Roach,  directed  by  George 
Marshall    and    Raymond   McCare.v   and  pre- 
sented   by    Mctio-Goldwyn-Mayer    with  the 
following  cast: 

Stan  Stan  Laurel 

Oliver  Oliver  Hardy 

The  child  Jaccniie  Lyn 

Landlady  Mary  Carr 

General  James  Finlayson 

Bill  Donald  Dilloway 

Recruiting  sergeant  Tom  Kennedy 

Banker  Richard  Tucker 

Bride  Murinl  Evans 

Bridegroom  Grady  Sutton 

To  the  present  moment  this  reviewer 
had  failed  to  surrender  to  the  more 
popular  acceptance  of  the  Messrs. 
Laurel  and  Hardy  as  ingratiating  com- 
edians, even  of  slapstick  variety.  This 
attitude  of  cold  aloofness  had  not  been 


R  K  O  KEITHS 

"This  Sporting  Age" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Dudley 
from  the  story  by  J   K,  McGuiness: 
by  Andrew  VV.   Bennison  and  A.  F.| 
60:i    with  dialogue  by  Dudley  Nich<] 
I'iTS?nied   b.v  Columbia  Pictures 
ioilowinsr  cast: 

C.-<pt.  John  Steele    Ja 

Mickev   Steele   .  .  .Evalynl 

Johnny  Raebuin  Haidie  / 

Charles   Morrell  Waller 

Jerry  O'Day   J.  Farrell  Mai 

Mrs.  Rita  Duncan  Ruth 

Mrs.   Wainleigh  Noia 

Ann  Erskine  Shirley, 

Surgeon   .  Hj 

If  "This  Sporting  Age"  had  be 

tent  to  stick  to  its  class  it  wou 

made  more  satisfactory  enterta^ 

For  it  starts  out  as  an  amiable 'i 

about  army  post  life,  with  Cap| 

Steele,  his  motherless  daughter 

lovingly  known  as  "Mickey,"  an<j| 

likeable  Irishman  named  < 

a  sei^eant  of  years,  with  a  wea 

tippling.     "Cold"   Steele,  as 

kno^^'n  In  the  army,  "Skipper"  : 

to  his  daughter,  had  chased  e» 


ft?c| 


Ttie    I  neatpe  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Flight  of  the  Swan:  A  Memory  of  Anna  Pavlova,  as  told  by  Andre  Oli-i 
veroff,  written  by  John  Gill;  E.  P.  Dutton  Sc  Co.,  Inc.  258  pages,  16  illustra- 
tions. $4. 

"Oliveroff"  (Oliver?)  a  New  Jerseyite,  was  Pavlova's  first  classical  dancer 
for  10  years,  going  with  her  to  Cuba,  South  America,  Japan,  Shanghai  and 
India.  Magazine  articles  about  the  Russian  Irtiperial  ballet  schools  gave 
him  the  desire  to  be  a  dancer.  His  father  permitted  him  to  take  lessons  in 
New  York,  witn  Cecchetti,  ballet  master  of  the  Diaghilev  Company,  and 
Albertieri.  Pavlova  visited  a  rehearsal  and  was  pleased  with  the  young 
American.  On  her  second  visit  to  the  class  she  brought  hrr  ballet  master. 
Ivan  Clustine.  "He  was  an  arresting  creature;  hot-tempered,  avaricious, 
gluttonous,  vain  to  the  point  of  insanity  and  extremely  gifted."  He  felt  the 
youth's  calves  and  joints,  tested  his  feet,  studied  his  chest  and  belly,  shoul- 
cers,  neck,  arms  and  face.  Olivieri  was  engaged  to  dance  in  Pavlova's  corps 
de  ballet. 


In  this  "Memory"  the  first  person  Is  used  throughout.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  write  an  orthodox  biography.  Pavlova  was  a  curiously  aloof  per- 
son. "She  had  so  projected  her  genius  into  her  art  that  it  was  almost  as 
she,  the  woman,  had  now  become  but  a  symbol  of  that  greater  self  which 
was  her  dancing.  .  .  ."  At  an  astonishingly  early  age  her  personality  had 
transmitted  itself  into  terms  of  the  impersonal.  She  did  not  allow  hersell 
to  have  a  private  life,  or  she  held  it  in  check  "before  the  exactions  of  that 
greater  life  of  her  theatre."  Any  one  attempting  to  write  her  life  has  no 
opportunity  of  dramatising  the  conflicts  and  failures  which  lend  interest  to 
|the  usual  biography,  for  before  she  was  20'slie  was  one  of  the  greatest  bal- 
rinas  then  living.  Her  life  and  the  lives  of  her  company  were  inextricable. 

e  use  of  the  first  person  in  this  book  is  "merely  a  symbol  for  one  of  sev- 
xal  persons  who  were  able  to  be  with  her  throughout  many  a  long  journey, 
■o  work  with  her,  to  know,  if  not  utterly  to  comprehend  her.  .  And  so  this 
lOOk  ynll,  I  hope,  be  read  as  pages  from  the  lives  of  Anna  Pavlova  and  hei 
ompany — pages  originally  written  in  the  deepest  sense,  by  Pavlova  herself, 
'or  it  must  be  said  that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  who  came  under  the  shadow 
f  her  magic  dancing  arms,  were  thenceforth  moulded,  shaped,  by  her." 


There  are  many  pages  about  the  exhausting  performances  at  the  Hippo- 
Jrome,  New  York,  for  six  months,  where  they  appeared  among  trainee 
inimals  and  acrobats;  for  Pavlova  had  taken  over  in  1915-16  the  Bostor 
)pera  Company  to  tour  with  it.    This  company  went  bankrupt  in  th( 
Imiddle  of  the  season.   She  undertook  to  help  finance  the  company.  Thus 
Ishe  lost  much  money,  and  so  she  signed  with  Dillingham  a  six  months 
■engagement  at  the  Hippodrome  at  $8500  a  week.   The  story  of  this  engage-. 
Iment,  of  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  at  Havana  in  1917,  the  amusing 
ladventures  at  Guayaquil,  Lima,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  other  South 
lAmerican  cities,  is  told  with  gusto. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  author  has  to  say  of  Pavlova  as  a  woman.  In 
Ithe  preface  she  is  described  as  having  "great  warmth,  great  kindness  and,  of 
(course,  as  any  one  knows  who  ever  saw  her  dance,  great  passion,  too;  bu^ 
I  In  the  last  analysis  she  pressed  these  tilings  into  the  service  of  her  art." 

Dandre,  formerly  a  mining  engineer,  a  good  business  man,  with  a  con 
Isuming  admiration  for  Pavlova  and  faith  in*,  her  career,  had  cast  his  lot 
with  her  many  years  previous  to  1915.  The  alliance  continued  to  her  death. 
I  He  has  been  referred  to  as  her  accompanist  and  husband.  He  was  not  a 
[pianist.  Their  marriage  was  first  announced  in  Bostoil  "as  a  publicity 
I  stunt,  or,  possibly,  to  reassure  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society." 

She  could  be  jealous  of  her  girls'  youth  and  beauty.  Take  the  case  of 
I  stefa  Riabouchinska.  'When  Stefa  was  once  dancing  the  Pastorale,  Pavlova 
exclaimed  to  OMveroff:  "What  chance  have  I  to  hold  them  after  they  have 
seen  her,  that  beautiful  creature?  Everything  is  against  me.  That  face  is 
so  beautiful— not  a  line  in  it.  Everything  is  in  her  favor.  Oh,  she  is  so 
young!"  And  so  Pavlova  could  at  times  be  absurd,  pitiful,  tembly  human, 
seU-doubting,  even  petty.  Stefa  was  the  happier  woman,  and  Pavlova  could 
Inot  stand  her  happiness.   Stefa  had  lovers  in  succession,  or  simultaneously. 

To  ignore  Pavlova's  defects  would  be  stupid  dishonesty.  "She  was  cruel, 
I  but  her  cruelty  was  the  necessary  obverse  to  the  very  quality  in  her  which 
I  brought  her  genius  to  its  fruition.  I  mean  her  single-mindedness.  Her 
lexclusive  devotion  to  her  art  was  her  supreme  virtue;  it  was  also  responsible 
Ifor  her  defects." 

She  had  a  good  head.  When  she  began  to  drink,  which  was  seldom, 
she  would  not  stop  after  one  or  two  glasses.  She  was  partial  to  vodka,  gin 
land  especiaUy  cognac.  At  times  she  would  have  black  moods.  Then  she 
would  bite  her  knuckles  or  suck  a  piece  of  amber  which  she  used  to  wear 
about  her  neck.  "Sometimes  she  would  be  merely  cross  and  petty;  yet  her  i 
very  crossness  or  pettiness  was  invested  with  something,  a  word  or  a  gesture  j 
or  an  expression  of  jountenance^^^J'^^  inv3riahi-v.^i>-^-     •■  _ 

tP«   she  did   with  reservations,  admire  Isadora  Duncan      ai  r-* 

not  for  its  anecdotes  alone,  but  for  its  ''^'f'^JL^^lTb^^^esns 
ballerina. 


in  his  younger  days,  rn  n  en- 

list, and  returned  from  tlie  wai-  to  find 
his  wife  had  died.  So  he  settled  down, 
determined  to  make  Mickey 'happy.  He 
had  one  major  vice,  polo,  though  he 
was  not  averse  to  a  fist  fight  with  an 
insolent  private  or  a  friendly  dice  game. 
When  young  Johnny  Raeburn,  fashion- 
able polo  expert  out  of  the  East,  urged 
Steele  to  visit  him  at  Long  Island  and 
ride  with  his  team  for  the  champion- 
ship, Steele  demurred,  then  yielded.  He 
would  take  Mickey  along  and  lodge 
her  in  a  girl's  finishing  school. 

So  far  so  good.  But  in  the  East 
the  picture  changes  color  and  tone. 
Intrigue,  cynicism,  villainy  and  other 
assorted  bedfellows  enter  in,  and  the 
yarn  goes  malodramatic.  Mickey,  ang- 
ered at  fancied  slight  by  Johnny,  falls 
««sy  prey  to  Charles  Morrell,  experi- 
enced in  seduction.  Then,  penitent,  she 
tries  suicide.  She  wouldn't  tell  her 
father,  but  she  did  confide  in  loyal  old 
O'Day.  When  Steele  got  the  story  from 
him,  he  went  into  the  big  game,  fouled 
Morrell  twice  and  finally  rode  him  down. 
Morrell  was  killed  outright,  apparently 
as  result  of  a  legitimate  and  unavoid- 
able colision  on  the  fled  of  sport — for 
nothing  was  done  about  it.  Steele,  his 
vengeance  complete,  breaks  his  polo 
stick  across  his  knee,  has  his  crippled 
mount.  Gray  Ghost,  shot,  and  takes 
Mickey  back  to  the  West,  where  the 
faithful  Johnny  finds  them,  and  again 
proposes  to  Mickey.  And  that  is  all 
there  is. 

Given  plenty  of  terse,  pointed  and 
natural  dialogue,  the  players  move 
easily  through  their  paces.  Mr.  Holt  is  in 
his  element  as  a  hard-riding  devil.  Miss 
Knapp  and  Mr.  Albright  are  excellent 
as  the  lovers,  Mr.  Byron  polishes  a  dis- 
agreeable role  with  bon  mots,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  full  play  for  his  rich 
and  racy  brogue.  The  big  scene,  the 
polo  game,  would  have%been  twice  as 
effective  had  it  been  half  as  long. 

On  the  stage  Julia  Sanderson  and 
Frank  Crumit  lead  the  bill,  in  solos, 
duets,  polite  pleasantries  and  a  climax 
distinguished  by  Miss  Sanderson's  re- 
vival of  several  of  the  songs  which  she 
helped  to  make  popular  in  her  musical 
comedy  days.  Among  these  *'ere,  "Just 
My  Style,"  which  she  sang  with  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  in  "Fantana,"  back  in 
1905;  "They  Never  Believed  Me,"  Jer- 
ome Kern's  graceful  melody  from  "The 
Girl  from  Utah";  another  from  "The 
Arcadians,"  and  "Sweet  Lady."  another 
old  favorite,  with  Mr.  Crumit.  Other 
tur6s  include  Hill  and  Hoffman,  in 
"Baby  Grand  Larceny,"  in  which  Hill 
exposes  some  of  the  tricks  practiced  by 
"Tin  Pan  Alley,"  and  Miss  Hoffman  lin- 
gers lovingly  on  her  high  notes;  Bee  and 
Ray  Goman,  with  a  quintet  of  acrobatic 
dancing  girls  in  a  miniature  revue  which 
just  misses  being  high  grade  in  quality: 
the  Four  Flushers,  in  comicalities,  and 
Large  and  Morgner. — W.  E.  G. 


RKO  BOSTON 
"Thirteen  Women" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  hy  Bartlptt  Cor- 
mack  from  tlif;  novel  of  the  same  name  hy 
Tiffan.v  Thaver:  directed  b.v  Georsre  Archam- 
baiKl  and  presented  b.v  RKO'Radio  Pictures 
with  the  following  cast: 

Laura   .Irene  Dunne 

Sersrl.  Clive   Ricardo  Cortez 

Ursula   Myrna  Lo.v 

,Io   Jill  Esmond 

Gra<e   Florence  EldridKC 

Helen   Kay  Johnson 

Jlary   Julie  Haydon 

Mav  Harriet  Hag'maii 

.lurie   Mary  Duncan 

Hazel   Pes-  Entwistle 

Martha   .  ,  Manorie  Gatcson 

Swanii  Yogadachi  C.  Henry  Gordon 

Nan    Elsie  Prescott 

Bobhv  '   Wally  .Mhripht 

Riirns   Edward  Pawley 

Teacher   Blanche  Frederici 

In  "Thirteen  Women"  Tiffany  Thayer 
wrote  a  haunting  story  concerning  the 
diabolical  effect  that  suggestion  may 
make  upon  the  lives  of  a  group  of 
w<<men.  These  suggestions,  forwarded 
to  the  intended  victims,  took  the  form 
of  horoscopes  signed  by  a  swami  and 
foretold  murder,  suicide  and  madnes.s 
in  their  lives  and.  by  insistent  harping 
upon  the  idea,  drove  the  recipients  into 
fulfilling  the  prophecies.  It  is  a  morbid, 
ugly  tale,  with  its  insistence  upon  death, 
thsanity  and  perversion,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  its  transference  to  the  screen — 
It  Is  now  showing  at  the  RKO  Boston 
Theatre — must  remain  a  mysten--.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  classed  as  entertainment 
and  assuredly  will  not  do  for  children. 
Considerably  condensed  from  the  novel 
the  film  manages  to  capture  enough  of 
the  atmosphere  created  by  Mr.  Thayer 
to  make  it  a  far  more  sinister  affair 
than  the  ordinary  horror  stories  filled 
with  their  artificial  paraphernalia  of 
maniacs,  sliding  panels  and  human 
mon,strosities.  Not  all  the  12  calami- 
ties are  pictured,  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber remain  to  satisfy  the  curious. 

Twelve  girls,  formerly  schoolmates, 
send  a  round-robin  letter  to  Swami 
Yogadachi  asking  for  their  horoscopes. 
These  horoscopes,  altered  by  the 
Swaml's  pupil,  Ursula  Georgl,  lead  to 
a  series- of  tragedies.  June,  a  trapeze 
artist,  falls  to  catch  her  sister.  May. 
during  their  double  somersault;  May  is 
killed.  June  goes  insane.  Hazel,  in  an 
inexplicable  fit  of  rage,  kills  her  hus- 


band.   Helen,  on  the  way  to  a  gather- 
ing of  the  classmates,  mi-*"!*  Ursula  and 
is    hypnotized    Into    killing  hersoir. 
Ursula,  having  pushed  the  Swami 
hi.s  death  Ijencath  a  train,  now  turn.s 
to  Laura,  who  has  hitherto  resisted  :h<- 
.sinlstor  suggestions,  and  plans  to 
at  her  through  her  only  child,  r 
Two  attempts  are  made  on  the  i  i 
life,  but  they  fail,  thanks  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  Detective-Sergeant  Cllve,  who 
now  has  a  line  on  Ur.'iila's  acthi' 
In  the  end  Laura  and  Bobby  are 
when  Ursula,  to  avoid  capture,  .u, 
from  the  platform  of  a  swiftly  moving, 
train  to  meet  the  death  that  Yogadachi 
had  foreseen  for  hei\ 

In  order  to  provide  a  consi.stent  plot, 
the  main  action  has  been  centred  about 
Laura.  Irene  Dunne  plays  the  part 
well,  skilfully  portraying  the  sane, 
normal  woman  driven  to  distraction  by 
threats  toward  her  child.  As  Ursula, 
whose  resentment  of  her  status  as  a 
half-caste  led  to  her  fiendish  plot 
against  her  school  companions,  Myrna 
Loy  succeeds  in  looking  quite  ominous 
enough  to  send  chills  down  the  spine. 
Make-up  and  manner  are  alike  In  keep- 
ing with  the  character.  Ricardo  Cortez 
handles  the  straightforward  part  of 
Clive  with  skin  and  Edward  Pawley, 
as  Ursula's  tool,  is  also  good.  Kay  John- 
son, Mary  Duncan,  Jill  Esmond  and 
Peg  Entwistle  play  the  victims  of  Ur- 
sula's plot;  thev  are  all  good,  particu- 
larly Miss  Duncan  and  Miss  Entwistle. 

On  the  stage  Charles  King,  "The  New 
Yorker  Himself,"  provides  a  cheerful 
contrast  to  the  film  fare.  His  engag- 
ing manner,  pleasant  speaking  and 
singing  voice  weie  most  welcome.  He 
sang  a  number  of  songi,  new  and  old, 
ending  with  "The  Broadway  Melody" 
and  met  with  warm  approval  from  the 
audience.  .  He  is  assisted  by  Marlon  j 

Chase  at  the  piano.  Other  acts  TTre 
the  Cole  brothers,  comedians,  in  , 
"Matching  Wits";  Mady  and  her  part- 
ner in  "Acrobatic  Jests";  the  Horllck 
Dancers  in  a  variety  of  steps;  Chase 
and  Hoover  and  the  "Five  Jolly  Pals." 

E.  L.  H. 


FENWAY   AND  MODERN 
"Chandu,  the  Magician" 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  Philip 
Klein  and  Barry  Connors  from  the  radio 
broadcast  by  Harry  A.  Earnshaw.  Vera  M 
Oldham  and  R.  R.  Morgan:  directed  by 
Marcel  Varnel  and  WiUi»m  Cameron  Men- 
zies.  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  lol- 
lowinsr  cast: 

Chandu  Edmund  I-nwe 

Princess    Nadji  Irene  Ware 

Roxor  Bela  I.uifopi 

Albert    Mingles  Herbert  Mundin 

Roher;:  Reg-ent  Henry  B.  Wallha.ll 

.\bdullah  Weldon  Heyburn 

Dorothy  Virginia  Hammond 

Betty  Lou  June  Vlasek 

Bobby   Nestor  .\ber 


The  perils  of  transferring  a  radio 
drama  to  the  screen  are  neatly  mani- 
fested in  the  production  of  "Chandu, 
the  Magician,"  current  screen  feature 
at  the  Fenway  and  Modern  theatres. 
Over  the  air  it  was  a  sort  of  "Perils 
of  Pauline"  thriller,^  with  each  episode 
ending  in  apparent  'disaster  from  vlhlch 
the  hero  extricated  himself  in  time 
for  the  next  instalment.  As  a  film 
"Chandu"  is  too  artificial  to  be  excit- 
ing and  yet  just  misses  being  funny. 
/There  were  occasions  when  this  rc- 
;  viewer  thought  that  a  burlesque  of 
I  horror  melodramas  w-as  intended,  yet 
the  unwavering  seriousness  of  all  the 
ffctors  makes  this  manifestly  Impossible. 
There  is  one  climax  after  another,  but 
!  no  suspense,  for  the  hero  of  this  sort 
of  tale  Is  always  triumphant,  no  mat- 
ter how  fiendish  may  be  the  forces 
I  opposing  him. 

1    The  opening  of  the  film  finds  a  dan- , 
gerous  manic  wrar  a  lust  lor  power, 
Roxor.  endeavoring  to  free  Robert  Re- 
gent, the  discoverer  of  the  death  ray, 
to  tell  him  the  secret  of  the  manipula- 
ition  of  the  infernal  machine.  Regent 
'refuses,  and  Roxor  then  resorts  to  the 
expedient  of  kidnapping  his  wife  and 
children  and  selling  the  girl  in  an 
Arab  slave  market  to  force  Regent  to 
speak.    But  who  is  this  riding  to  the 
jvcEcue?    It  is  Chandu,  formerly  Capt. 
I  Chandler  of  the   British  army,  now 
.become  a  Yogi  .with  magic  gifts  of  a 
jremarkable  nature.  He  can  divide  him- 
jself  Into  two  bodies,  live  imder  water, 
fcr.ss  through  stone,  walk  through  fire 
^ind  receive  warning  from  an  aerial  bell 
whenever  danger  is  at  hand.  ■  It  would 
carcely  seem  possible  that  Roxor  could 
"o  anything  against  so  fortunate  a  b-> 
ng,  but  there  is  an  infinitude  of  com- 
llcatlons  before  Chandu,  whose  niosl 
[satisfactory  gift  is  that  of  hypnotizin;; 
enemies  with  the  baleful  glare  of  his 
leyes,  rises  from  a  mummy  case  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  through  the  floor 
jof  a  stone  temple  to  rescue  the  Regent 
I  family  and  a  mysterious  Princess  Nadji, 
'leaving  Roxor  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
death  ray. 

/    Edmund  Lowe,  for  all  his  years  of  I 
I  experience  in  films,  was  totally  unable  i 
to  suggest  anything  romantic  or  hyp- 
•otlc  about  Chandu,  taking  the  whole 
'otrn'th  .  ■■  ;concertI\glv  - 


1:^ 


A  ,r  Beia  Lugosl.  still  glaring  and  des- 
T  erfttfly  sinister,  plays  Roxor  jith  a 
minimum  of  effect.  Some  com  c  relief 
^  provided  by  Herbert  Mundln.  and 
Irene  Wave  niftkes  an  attractive  heroine 
I  The  second  feature  is  "The  Stoker 
with  Monte  Blue,  Dorothy  Burgess  and 
Noah  Beery.  _ 
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HAKUY  ANNUALS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Many  will  welcome  the  return  of  the  Aborn 
company  giving  performances  of  operettas  b> 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.    Especially  welcome  will 
be  the  revival  of  "The  Gondoliers. '  associated 
with  the  memory  of  John  Stetson,  who,  disap 
pointed  by  the  failure  at  first  of  the  Boston  pubn 
lie  to  appreciate  this  delightful  work,  referred 
to  it  as  "The  Gone  Dollars."   To  -attract  atten- 
tion he  finally  introduced  his  wife,  Kate  Stokes, 
in  an  interpolated  Spanish  dance.  A  radiantly 
beautiful  woman,  she  had  been  known  as 
dashing  circus  rider. 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  one  has  collected  an 
authentic  list  of  Stetson's  sayings.  Many  have 
been  attributed  to  him  which  were  not  his  own 
as  Spooner  was  not  guilty  of  all  the  "breaks  ' 
laid  at  his  door;  as  many  a  merry  jest  never 
came  from  the  witty  Travis.  But  it  was  Stet- 
son, who  when  there  was  talk  of  a  production 
of  the  Passion  Play  with  the  twelve  apostles,  in- 
sisted there  should  be  twenty-four;  it  was  Stet- 
son who  complained  of  a  clarinet  player  in  the 
orchestra  that  he  did  not  play  all  the  time  and 
wished  to  discharge  him  for  loafing;  nor  could 
he  believe  that  rests  in  this  part  were  indicated 
in  the  score. 

Some  wonder  at  the  abiding  interest  in  these 
operettas.    Gilbert's  lines  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar. John  Lane,  the  London  publisher,  'made 
bold  to  say  that  Gilbert  was  more  quoted  than 
any  English  author  with  the  exception  of  Shake- 
speare.   In  spite  of  Ernest  Newman's  sneering 
attacks,  Gilb^t's  topsy-turvy  hUmor,  his  logical 
conclusions    from    preposterous    premises,  his 
quips  and  wheezes,  his  lyrical  gift  with  occasional 
sentiment  relieving  the  prevailing  cynicism,  his 
dexterous  juggling  with  rhymes  are  still  a  joy 
and  are  ever  fresh.   Sullivan  must  still  be  reck- 
oned among  the  chief  English  composers;  notj 
the  Sullivan  of  the  serious  opera  "Ivanhoe"  and 
the  oratorios,  but  the  Sullivan  of  the  long  line 
of  operettas.    For  melodic  invention,  appropri-i 
ate  instrumentation,  appreciation  of  the  text,| 
he  had  only  one  superior,  the  surprising  Offen- 
bach, who  in  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  hu- 
morous dramatic  effects  surpassed  him;  and  if 
Sullivan  was  fortunate  in  his  librettist,  Offen- 
bach was  aided. by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  Cre- 
miux,  not  to  mention  other  Parisian  wits. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  coming  season  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  Gilbert's  text  and  the  Sa- 
voy traditions  will  be  respected;  that  there  will 
be  no  gagging;  that  there  will  not  be  the  im- 
pertinent stage  business  that  marred  the  other- 
wise admirable  productions  of  "The  Pirates  ot 
Penzance"'  and  "lolanthe. '  brouprht  to  Boston 
some  years  ago  by  'Wlnthrop  Ames. 


born  amorists.  The  nob;:  raTw.t  ^.—nr  -'.^Z^i.A  'W;: 

a  gambler,  and  the  ladv  i.  .<  u  of  craftsmanship  of  the  one  aha  the 
words  accuses  him  of  followuig  lier  to  melodic  ornamentation  of  the  other, 
restoi-e  her  to  the  prince  and  inci-  As  matter  of  fact,  first  hearing  of 
dentally,  to  gratify  his  own  longing.  Mr.  Kern's  score  is  something  menior- 
l  His  man  is  a  romantic  fellow,  hand-  able,  from  the  opening  passages  through 
seme  above  his  station,  despising  the  its  varied  and  always  musicianly  phases 
world  and  the  lust  of  the  world.  He  —serenades,  torch  song,  bewitching 
is  given  to  soliloquies.  The  maid  is  ditties  which  take  on  dignity  under 
a  light  baggage,  disliking  her  mistres-s  Kern's  magic  hand,  a  Pierrot  ballet  and 
and"welcoming  any  man's  advances,  as  one  smashing  novelty,  a  caustic  corn- 
ier g  as  he  pleases  her  or  is  willing  to.nient  on  jazz  in  blatant  dissonances, 
flatter  and  pay  her.  There  is  an  inn-  and  even  a  piano  fugue  so  aptly  written 
keeper  and  his  wife— familiar  figures|  introduced  that  it  becomes  an  In- 
in  the  old  comedies.  The  lady  fears  tegral  part  of  this  musical  mosaic, 
pursuit.  She  cannot  endure  the  would-  when  all  is  said  and  done,  one  is  in- 
be  protection  of  the  nobleman.  In  a  clined  to  give  first  honors  to  the  man 
scene  of  stormy  words  she  insults  him  •^.-^-^^  jj^g  jjggn  writing  music  since  1909, 
gro.ssly.  H.3  vows  revenge.  While  he  ,^,hose  name  is  identified  with  two 
contents  himself  at  night  with  the  maid,  ^ugicai  comedies  and  operettas  rang- 
he  will  avenge  himself  by  persuading  ^  ^j.^^  ..^he  Golden  Widow"  to 
his  man  to  woo  the  lady  and  enter  her  .<show  Boat." 

bedroom.  .      v,  i        •    Mr.  Harbach  for  his  part  has  supphed 

The  scenes  are  those  of  verbal  en-  ^  smoothly  working  libretto,  none  too 
counters.    The  play  i.s  a  war  of  wits.  -  j^,  devised  expertly  to  tell  in 

The  dialogue  is  often  brOUant;  at  times      ^    •'^  ^  familiar  tale,  .ft 


platitudinous  and  dull;  now  poetic  as  in 
the  serving  man's  soliloquies  and  scenes 
with  the  lady;  now  almost  of  the  old- 
fashioned  copybook  order.  But  the 
lines  are  not  a  mere  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  game  of  repartees:  they  aid 
in  revealing  the  character.  If  the  ser- 
vant is  a  much  finer  fellow  than  the 
nobleman,  if  his  master  would  have 
him  assume  the  role  of  Ruy  Bias,  if  Mr. 
Dukes  respects  these  traditions  of  the 
theatre,  the  play  is  none  the  less  un- 
usual and  of  fine  flavor. 
I  The  performance  was  a  respectable 
I  one;  it  was  not  the  brilliant  one  which 
the  play  imperatively  demands.  Mr 
John  Buckler's  serving  man  came  clos- 
est to  the  spirit  of  the  text.  He  was  a 
man  of  dreams  and  visions.  Soliloquies 


verse  and  speech  a  familiar  tale.  •  ft 
is  that  of  a  young  American  girl  with 
a  rare  sense  of  joyous  rhythm  and  a 
young,  rather  stiff  and  stubborn  Ru- 
manian who  would  compose  in  grandilo- 
quent measures.  They  meet  accidental- 
ly on  a  street  bench  in  Brussels,  cor- 
respond happily  until  a  momentous  let- 
ter goes  astray;  then  follow  misun- 
derstandings, misery  for  both.  M  Dau- 
det  would  produce  Plorescue's  "The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim"  if  he  briglitens  it  up, 
'.say,  with  some  numbers  WTitten  by  hl^ 


'attend  the 'picture  "wRSout  pPecor 
eeptlons,  it  should  come  as  an  imprei 
sive  production.  In  some  respects,  how 
ever.  It  presents  an  ironic  problem.  On 
exceedingly  popular  player,  whoso  nan- 
can  be  counted  on  to  draw  the  pubii 
is  sadly  miscast  and  his  admirers  wi 
be  disappointed.  Furtliermore,  the  the 
atregoers  who  come  to  the  scree 
"Strange  Interlude"  must  be  prepare 
to  find  it  much  cut  down.  No  five-hou 
play  can  be  reduced  to  the  compast 
Ja  film  less  than  two  hours  in  lengt 
'without  losing  much,  and  the  dramat 
ist's  poetic,  illuminating  analysis  of  hi 
characters  has  been  cut  to  the  bon< 
To  dramatize  a  situation  that  is  tak 
Ing  place  in  the  minds  rather  than  li 
the  outward  behavior  of  the  charac 
ters  is  not  easy,  if  the  resulting  play  1 
Ho  be  acceptable  to  the  many.  Eugen' 
O'Neill  took  a  small  group  of  Intro 
spective  persons,  they  might  even  h 
called  neurotic,  who  spend  their  live 
analyzing  their  emotions,  hating  them 
selves  in  moments  of  self-contempt 
afraid  to  grasp  openly  what  they  de 
sire  yet  taking  it  by  stealth  and  thei 
lying  to  cover  up  their  actions.  Thes 
people,  like  every  one  else,  speak  word: 
that  they  do  not  feel,  but  the  play 
Wright,  lest  we  should  take  their  speecl 
at  its  face  value,  permits  them  to  speal^ 
their  inmost  thoughts  aloud,  thus  lay 
ing  bare  their  hope,  fear,  desire  an( 
despair,  their  bewilderment  and  thei 
pettiness.  On  the  screen  it  seems  ever 
more  startling  than  on  the  stage.  an(" 
the  compression  of  the  plot  emphasize 


say.  with  some  numbers  WTitten  oy  ni^  r",-"  Vv,^rT,;rrrI,,,  iV«r,J^  V,f  fvCr  VT^r^T 
newest  protege,  who  happens  to  be  Shir-  tf,*''?^,^^^,!"^^,'"!.  th^  ,  nhonnW^' 
|ley  Sheridan,  the  other  party  to  this  f»  the  subterfu^^^^^^  the  unhappine^ 
'ripvimi^  rnmnnrp  -pinallv  with  the  ™®  tortuous  dealings  Of  Nina  and  hei 
devious   romance.     Pinauy,   "witn  ultimate  result  of  bring 

■ighosts  of  jealousy  and  of  professional   " 

'antagonism  laid,  the  lovers  collaborate 


ecstatically  on  one  piano,  and  so  reach 
out  .for  fame,  fortune,  and  perhaps  a 
did  not  seem  absurd  and  old-fashioned.fan;;*'^- 

coming  from  his  mouth.  Mr.  Hugll  The  14  scenes  are  picturesque.  re- 
Buckler  as  the  nobleman  failed  to  give  splendent,  typical  m  turn.  A  quay  in 
the  elegance  and  polish  to  the  courtier!;Brussels  on  a  summer's  night,  with 
of  1800  which  even  cads  at  court  were)  Pompineau  the  troubador  caroling  "The 
supposed  to  have.  The  portrayal,  how-l  Night  Was  Made  for  Love"  on  hi^ 
ever  was  a  vigorous  one.  One  wouldj  guitar.  Plorescue's  rooms,  and  Shirley 
have  preferred  more  subtlety  in  his  rooms,  each  bare  and  homely,  Dau- 
wickedness.  Furthermore,  the  portraj-al  det's  apartment,  done  in  gold,  with 
was  often  marred  by  the  indistinctness  candelabra  of  pendant  glass  which 
of  his  speech.  j  tinkles  as  a  window  is  raised,  evoking 

Miss  Cowl  was  pleasing  to  the  eye.i  a  like  tinkling  in  Mr.  Kern's  alertlj 
spirited  in  an  agreeable  manner,  but;  inventive  orchestration.  Other  set- 
one  was  constantly  conscious  that  she;  tings  for  minor  episodes,  all  reflecting 
was  the  play  actress  rather  than  thei  (.j^g  moment's  mood.  In  that  same  or- 
woman  tired  of  men,  who  found  in  an  chestra,  augmented  and  carefully 
outwardly  humble  servant  one  that  sneL^jjaj^g^^  directed    skilfully  bv 

could  love  and  not  merely  to  gra^i'V  Jacques  Rabiroff.  are  two  pianos 

passion.    Although  Mr.  Andrews  had       —    .  ^_ 

the  most  conventional  part,  his  clear 
.speech  and  his  relation  of  what  prob- 
ably happened  between  the  nobleman 
and  the  lady,  were  refreshing  Nor  was 
Miss  Evensen  only  a  flippant  maid  in 
the  customarv  manner;  nor  was  her 
comedy  the  streotyped  manner  expected 
of  a  young  woman  to  be  chucked  under 
the  chin  and  easily  induced  to  gratify 
the  travefler  stopping  at  an  inn.  ine 
"rge  audience  appeared  to  enjoy  this 
play.  There  was  warm  applause  after 
the  third  act.   


Tng  happiness  fo~lhe  one  charatier 
whom  O'Neill  holds  up  to  scorn  as  ar 
example  of  a  thickwitted,  fatuous,  com- 
monplace man. 

The  asides,  which  make  possible  in 
intimate  personal  revelations,  must  hav 
been  a  source  of  infinite  trouble  i 
Robert  Z.  Leonard,  who  directed  the 
film  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  but  hu 
solution  of  the  problem  does  him  cred 
it.  No  longer  do  the  character 
"freeze "  while  one  or  the  other  o 
them  soliloquizes.  The  solUoquies  be 
come,  quite  literally,  thinking  aloud 
The  actor's  lips  do  not  move,  but  thr 
sound  of  his  voice  is  heard  and  his  ex- 
pression conveys  his  feelings  with  con 
siderable  clarity.  Most  successful  ir 
this  business  of  thought  '•onveyance  ii 
Ralph  Morgan,  as  Charlie  Marsden 
but  then  Mr.  Morgan  knows  his  Eugen« 
O'Neill  backwards  and  forwards,  an- 


to  convey  the  illusion  that  Mr.  Bart-  makes  his  every  line  tell,  despite  th« 
lett  Is  composing  a  symphonic  poem,  unfortunate  fact  that  his  part  has  beei 
■jthe  other  that  Miss  Hall  is  tossing  off  cut  almost  to  the  bone  and  comes  peril 
'•a  lively  ditty  in  2-4  time.  These  pianos  ously  close  to  comic  relief, 
are  a  vital  and  a  pleasing  factor  in  Fi'om  stage  to  screen,  the  plot  has 
the  evening's  entertainment.  undergone  little  change.    Nina  Leeds 

Mi.ss  Hall,  radiantly  youthful,  of  un-  morbidly  resentful  that  she  failed  tc 
affected  charm  and  of  cultured  voice,  give  herself  to  her  lover,  Gordon  Shaw 
is  delightful  as  Shirley  Sheridan:  a  before  he  was  killed  in  the  war  mar- 
graceful  comedienne  as  well,  capable  of  ries-  Sam  Evans,  a  healthy,  pleasant 
pointint;  a  scene  of  sentiment  or  of  young  man,  in  order  that  she  may  have 
fencing  wits.  Mr.  Bartlett  sings  agree-  children  and  lead  a  normal  Ufe^  mere 
ably,  was  notably  effective  in  "A  New  is  insanity  in  Sam's  family.  hOTve\er 
Love  Is  Old";  but  as  an  actor  he  is  and  she  cannot  bear  his  child.  lo 
less  impressive.  The  art  of  gaiety  eludes  make  him  happy,  she  goes  to  Ned  uar 
him.  There  were  moments  when  he  rell,  who  had  ^advised  the  '"a"iage 
suggested  more  the  agonized,  con-  and  demands  that  he  supply  h^r js-iin 
demned  youth  of  "The  Last  Mile."  Mr.  the  baby.  UnderUken  m  a  scienti^ 
Meader,  he  of  the  operatic  tenor,  and  spirit,  their  aff a u-. ripens  1"^°  l^^e  an« 
technique,  wa.s  ever  welcome  as  th"  the  rest  of  the u"  lives  is  spent  m  f  ">t-l 
friendl3(  Pompineau.  Miss  Carson  and  'ess  endeavors  to  reveal  the  tiutli  tc 
Mr.  Jarvis  in  the  juvenUe  rclcs  were,  Sam  He,  proud  ,?/PPf„"^,.'''^^°" 
applauded  vociferously  for  their  danc-  Gordon.  Prcspe"  exceed  ngly,  kne. 
ng.  There  seemed  too  little  , of  that  foi]  f^^^'^^^^^^l'l!^,  ^^,\T.  and  Da7- 

rell  comes  his  death:    their  passion  i; 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

"The  Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief] 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
.  This  play  in  three  acts  by  Ashley 
Dukes  was  performed  last  night  for  th« 
first  time  in  Boston.  It  was  producec 
by  the  Stage  Society  at  the  New  Thea- 
tre. London,  on  Dec.  7,  1924,  wher 
Laura  Cowle  took  the  part  of  a  lady 
Allan  Jeayes  that  of  a  nobleman  anc 
Leon  Quartermaine,  his  man.  At  thf 
Haymai-ket,  London,  on  June  11,  1925 
Fay  Compton  played  a  lady;  Frank  Cel- 
ler,  a  nobleman;  Mr.  Quartermaine,  his 
man.  The  play  was  seen  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  June  15,  1925,  with  Ruth  Chat- 
terton "  as  a  lady,  Robert  Loraine,  a 
nobleman;  Ralph  Forbes,  his  man 
There  was  a  revival  at  Lawrence  Lang- 
ner's  Counti-y  Playhouse  at  Westport 
Ct.:  Jfine  Cowl,  a  lady;  Hugh  Buckler 
a  nobleman;  John  Buckler,  his  man 
The  cast  last  night  when  the  play  was 
produced  by  the  American  Theatre  So 
cisty  and  the  New  York  Repertory  Com 
i  pany  was  as  follows: 

1  Innkpppei-  

i  His  wife-  

A  l.irtv  

I  A  nobleman  

His  ni.in  , 

A  mail] 

The  play  was  advertised  to  begin  at 
8:20  o'clock;  the  curtain  rose  at  8:44 

The  mistress  of  an  English  prince 
runs  away  from  him.  An  accident 
compels  her  to  stop  at  the  inn  "The 
Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief,"  after 
she  has  been  aided  by  a  nobleman.  The 
lady's  maid  is  w-ith  her;  the  nobleman 
is  attended  by  his  man.  The  lady  has 
j^een  a  play  actress  and  knew  well  the 
•■  eaknesses  and  the  brutality  of  high 


SHUBERT 
"The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle" 

•■The  Cat  3)1(1  the  Fiddle."  a  musical  love 
stor.v  in  two  acts  and  U  scenes:  score  by 
Jerome  Kcrn,  libretto  by  Otto  Harbach 
.stayed  by  Jose  Ruben,  setUngs  by  Hen.y 
Orevfuss.  ensemble  dances  i 

||;;«SS'5»Sr  S   -  

5  and  at  tbe  Globe  Tiieatre^  Ne«  (he  audience.  Miss  MyTtil,  with  her  vio- 

■vV;,.l-    'oet    -17    1931.   with  Bettina  Hnll   a^  ..  ...... 

2w,  ev  Sheridan.  Georfres  Metaxa  as  Viclo 
F'uVre^iie  Oeor"  ■  Meader  as  Pqmpmeai.  anc 
Lawvenee  Grossmith  a,  Mai.  Sir  Georse  V. 
Stte'V^.  presented  lan  evening  at  th< 
-hnbert  with  the  followmir  cast. 


Ikidl;  vendoi 
Mme.   Abaioue,  .... 
tMexanili'r  Btirridan.. 
ibirli  v    Sheridan .... 

'oinpineau   

V'irlor  Florcicue.  .  .  •  ■ 

\r.:ic  Sheridan  

,.\  w:iilej'  

Odette.  

CnrrinK-ton 

^rheste 
Mai.  i 


.  Eugene  DePnissins 
.  .Mavis  Wal>l 
nobby  .larvr 
.Bettina  Hal 
Georee  Mciide 
.'.'..Michael  Bartlei 
....  Doris  Cfiisoi 
..     Antonio  Dta 
.  Odette  M.vrt) 
.Kathoiin  FieUl 


lin  and  her  metallic  voice  and  her  sar- 
donic humors,  has  one  of  the  best  parts 


in  her  stage  career.  Mr.  Rube^was  -rries^despite^h^^^^^^^^ 
amusing  as  the  producer  who  mwed  t^o'^         ^"d  ..^^^^  ^j, 


Si<lW:°'V;.  :.    .:7Frea  Walto 
,  George  WUfred  Cha^tcrlv 

Clement  Dandct  GHd'vs  Gilre 

Mnizie  Grnuis   lA,-  Thenia 

^^;;;;dli!^''^:v.' ^is^» 

If  this  theatrical  season  now  well 
under  way  continues  on  as  it  has  be- 
gun, Boston  will  not  be  the  most  cheer 
less  spot  on  the  map.    Consider  the 
musical  pieces  for  instance:  First, 


amours  with  tableaux,  Mr.  Treacher 
took  on  the  "silly  ass"  role  created  by 
Lawrence  Grossmith,  and  the  veteran 
Fred  Walton  of  "Babes  in  Toyland" 
fame  was  wTyly  amusing  ar:  Florescue'j. 
blundering  secretary.  Possibly  we  would 
not  volunteer  to  sit  through  "The  Cat 
the  Fiddle"  a  second  time  v^'ere  it  pre 
sented  in  tuneless  form:  but  for  Jerome 
Kern's  satisfying  music  second  hear 
ing  still  would  leave  us  unsated. 

W.  E.  G. 


.A.    C.  Andrews 
.  .  .'£c\:  s:i  D.flv 

  Jiiiic  Cowl 

,  .  .Huph  Bill  Idcr 
...John  Biiek:f 
.Marion  Evcnsf 
■JocU  Muni 


MAJESTIC 
"Strange  Interlude  ' 

A  screen  drama  a.iapted  b.v  Bess  Meredj'l 
and  C.  Gardiner  Sullivan  1™^";,  Pl!na.' 

musical  pieces  for  instance:    r  irst,  Ec^  the^|ame  n'The^^eLI^'G^n  "n^  .^t  ti^ 

Wynn  with  his  priceless  drolleries  and  John  Golden  Th^eatre.^New^.orU^       Ja,^  . 

his  fairly  tuneful  "The  Laugh  Parade";.  -n^^^r.  r..rie  Lanmore  and  _  He., 
and  a  few  hours  later,  into  the  same 
theatre,  that  amazingly  exquisite 
stoutlv  melodic  and  wholly  satisfying 
musical  love  story  compiled  by  Jerome 
Kern  and  Otto  Harbach  a^d  giverl 
gorgeous  production  by  Max  Gordon 
Here  is  no  "Band  Wagon,"  with  it: 
noisy  humors,  its  crackling  tunes,  it; 
exalted  vaudevUle,    "The  Cat  and  th< 

Piddle"  Is  something  quite  different;  It 


spent.    Darren  goes  away,  Ninas  sor 


turns  to  Charlie  Marsden,  "dear  oli 
Charlie,"  the  friend  whom  she  Hk 
much,  despised  a  little  and  came  t 
think  of  almost  as  a  rather. 

The  principal  parts  in  this  dram 
have  become  closely  akin  to  classics 
and  the  screen  players  set  to  fill  thenr 
evidently  felt  more  than  a  little  txepl 
dation.   Norma  Shearer  plays  Nina  m 
the  only  way  she  could,  straightfor 
wardly  and  sincerely.    In  the  openinf 
scenes  she  seemed  too  tense  and  evei 
inclined  to  affectation,  but  as  the  pic 
ture  progressed,  so  did  her  understand 
ing  and  skill,  and  as  ihe  play  rose  tt_ 
its  climax,'  she  rose  with  it.   Not  in  tftea, 
least  degree  a  neurotic  type,  she  d 
far  better  than  might  have  been  expect 
ed.  and  she  dresses  throughout  with 
taste  and  charm.    Utterlv  miscast  as 
Ned  Darrell,  the  doctor  who  unwillingly 


  -.  .„  ,  .„  --,1   HM,.  engaged  in  an  experiment  that  twisted 

Tom    Powers.    Earle    La"'"""'^,?,"''.,"^.  .    ^  ^ 
vs'estlev  in  the  leading  roles:     film  direclc  — 
tay    Robert    Z.    Leonard    and    luesen  ed    b.>  [ 


Metro-'Goid'wyii-Mas-er    with    the  .,1-hoIe  life.  Clark  Gable  tries  nard 

^n«.  Leeds   Norma  siieare  and  succeeds  in  being  a  daohing  y^Hing 

^T^u.  Raar^or^J'H  leading  man.  even  when  he  povvder^  hi> 

g^^i'S^J'^y'"^" •Ai'e'xa^ide'^-%nui"  hair  to  suggest  age.    Ralpia  Morgan,  as 

Sam  tvans  n,,hsi  i   i — i,irfi/-at*>d     hnndle.s  Cn.true 


t.,.._„  .   ..May  Rohsi 

?JSes!;^,"Eeeds.'.'.-.-.'.'.-.-.-.Hin..  a  Waliha 

&K■(the■boy).;:::?^^^.H^ 

Madehiie  ^""'^'^"Marv  .Ud. 

Last'  evening ' at '  the  Majestic  TheaLr 
Boston  had  its  first  view  of  'Stranf 


rirlle"  i<!  something  quiie  auicicni.,  "      Jioston  naa         iwoi,  —     ~-  - 

that  son^ething  for  which  producers  interlude."  once  forbidden  in  play  foi 
tnai  somei/iuiJB  „.ij„™  -v^^.<^^^  onrertainment.  Tal 


are  eternally  searching  and  seldom 
find,  a  truly  musical  narrative  of  sub- 
stance and  dramatic  appeal.  Not  as 
poignant  and  tragic  as  "Bitter  Sweet, 
rot  as  obvious  in  theme  ap  "The  Only 
Girl."    but    combminK    the  finished 


btir  now'accepted'  'entertainment.  Tali 
ing  it  all  m  all,  the  film  deserves  a 
tention  and  much  praise:  it  is  an  IniK 
vation,  and  rather  a  startling  one.  Fui 
thermore,  it  is  a  handsome  tribute  on 
the  part  of  the  talking  pictures  to  Am- 
erica's foremost  dramatist.  Eugene 
O'Neill.  Substantially,  the  plot  remainsi 
intact,  and  in  particular  to  those  who 


has  been  indicated,  handles  Ch.tnie 
Marsden  with  great  success,  folio  \viiig 
a  tendency  to  melodramatic  eye-roiling 
in  the  opening  reels.  Alexander  Kirk- 
land  undergoes  miraculous  transforma- 
tions as  Sam  Evans  but  contends  to 
suggest  neuroticism  in  a  J^'  '  ■  m 
acter  •  Two  ce  ebrated  old-timers.  i 
Robson  and  Henry  B.  Walth.iUq'  ^ 
cellent  in  small  roles^  


^L.  H. 


1 


von  H  H7(  "  ] 
rolls    l>v  WiiHrr 


Aami 


Lola  AVrrner 

  Binim.v  Rowliind 

 Ernest  Wtirmser 

  I^e  Parry 

.  i.W.-Udmueller  .OsUar  Sima 


I    i  ,  .  1  I.,  .  .      M  ■     .:      !■  >l.  of 

unhappiness — for  the  general  run  of 
I  people.  There  will  always  be  lopsided 
Keniuses,  producing  things  of  beauty 
incl  beneflt,  and  paying  for  them  In 
i'lood  and  tears,  or  in  unbalanced  lives. 
Hut  self-fulfilment,  as  a  precept  for 
voung  hopefuls,  Is  based  on  a  philosophy  1 
full  of  flaws. 

NEW  ENGLANDER  AT  HEART 

"One  should  be  able  to  embrace  the 
ultimate  working  out  of  any  philosophy 
before  one  t,ikes  It  over  in  part,  I 
think.  And  what  does  this  cult  of 
ruthless  self-expression  lead  to  In  the 
end?  Not  to  the  accomplishment  of 
any  definite  good,  because  we  are  .so 
con.stituted  that  our  desires  feed  on 
themselves  and  we  can  never  be  really 
satisfied  either  with  ourselves,  our  pas- 


inirtiBSWly.  I  can  scarcely"  remember 
a  time  when  I  was  happy  as  I  was 
there.  This  Is  a  ridiculous  sort  of 
anecdote,  isn't  It?   But  It's  true." 

Not  really  a  ridiculous  anecdote.  And 
doesn't  It  reveal  a  lot  about  her? 


Tliercsc  Zelenka  (Plotte  Mode) 
,  Cor.l.v  Millowilsol 

 Tibor  von  Halma.A 

I  Johann  ..   Fritz  Odenia 

The  Robert  Stolz-Geza  von  Bolvary  sessions,  or  our  accomplishments.  Cer- 
combination  which  was  responsible  for  tainly  your  true  artist  never  stops  and 
the  r\  ergreen  "Zwei  Herzen,"  for  "Lie-  ^^vs,  'Now  my  work  Is  done.  I  have 
beslied.  "  "Das  Lied  1st  Aus"  and  several  fulfilled  myself.' 

other  attractive  German  operettas  havd  "I  s"ll  New  Englander  enough 
contributed  another  cheerful  entertain-*''  heart  to  admit  that  there  are  duties 
I  ment.  "Die  Lustigen  Wciber  von  Wien"  every  one's  life,  and  that  we  can't 
— now  showing  at  the  Pine  Arts  The-  sidestep  them.  And  I  don't  think  artists 
atre— toward  the  gaiety  of  living  It  is'  '^^^P  themselves  or  their  art  by  Ignor- 
more  comedy  than  music,  which  seems  .  them  Self  control  and  self  dls- 
something  of  a  pity  but  the  film  is  <^'Pl"ie  help  one  In  the  arts  more  than 
pretty  to  look  at,  pleasant  to  hear  and  Pa^l?ia,te  or  even  Impersonal  self-ln- 
adomed   with  some  very  ornamental  ^J^^^L  Lawrence  s  very  resentment  at 

\Z  tH^nora^togernV'S'S^^th  ^e  ^-nkeAbandon  to  natural 
spectator  with  a  ha^  knowledge  of  Ger-  '^P^'^"'  "7?^^^^  ^hat  even  his  phltoso- 
man,  since  none  of  thrio  young  la-  P^^^        dWided  against  Itself.  Self- 

w^es^  is°  t-J^aTThers"^'  ^^^^^f  ^'^^^'^'''^^  Scfl- 
I  Ul^^^pirt^if  a''„^.^sir!hr"^ntU1^1  er.l..or.ent  to  the  thing  or  the 


"Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Wien." 


person  we  adore. 


<5Bf  fti'iVToA'^  "Zt'"^'„r,c"'^-^"'?"'  t'^ck  on  one  side 

5^  *u-  -f""-^  s'.ory  un-  so  wide  on  the  other.  Nature  still  works 


Hold  the  pendulum 
and  it  won't  swing 


folds  the  comic  predicament  of  Coun^ 
IclUor  Anselme  Leitner,  who,  upon  cele- 
brating his  2^h  year  in  office,  decides 
|o  marry  a  former  dancer,  Theresa  Ze- 
lenka, once  known  as  Flotte-Motte.  His 
110  daughter.?,  all  apparently  of  the  same 
lige,  object  strenuously,  even  going  so 
ar  as  to  run  away  to  their  dancing 
teacher,  Augustin  Tuschinger,  and  de- 
mand that  he  put  them  on  the  stage 
I  In  his  efforts  to  help  them  out,  he  al- 
•nost  breaks  up  his  own  romance  with 
,  Gretl.  daughter  of  a  cafe  owner,  for  she 
[finds  It  more  than  a  Uttle  difficult  to 
,i;aderstand  why  he  should  be  pursued 
by  10  attractive  damsels.    Upon  the 
I  ri.iy  when  they  are  to  make  their  debut  ^ 
tlie  unhappy  Councillor  Leitner  tries  to' 
re.slgn   his  position,   but  his  superior* 
officer  mistakes  the  attempt  as  an  invi-' 
t.-itlon  to  attend  the  performance.  So 
pleased,  mdeed,  is  his  excellency  that 
he  asks  the  10  girls  to  supper  after  the 
performance,    still    ignorant   of  their 
Identity.   The  manner  in  which  Augus- 
'  tin  nnallv  rescues  r.pitn^r  f>-«™  -cu-n. 


finally  rescues  Leitner  from  Plotte- 
Motte  and  reinstates  himself  with  Gretl 
occupies  the  concluding  reels 

Since  music  is  a  language  that  needs 
hf^  °"'  German,  it  is  too 

bad  that  there  was  not  more  music  and 
ess  dialogue  in  "Die  Lustigen  Weiber 
von  Wien  "   The  19th  century  costumes 

l^'l      1^^""''       S^'^       a  record  fo?  ■ 
"pulchritude  that  would  be  hard  to  sur- 
pass and  the  acting  throughout  is  gay 

Hfil  ,i^.f' i"'-    .^'"y  officiates  as 

PvLi^  I  Augustm  and  plays  him  with 
Wpn  "m'^T''^  .^P"""'  and  Lee  Parry,  a 
lArf  ■  "n"^*'  a  satisfactory  Gretl  i 
p»,.,^w*"k"'  performance  is  that  of  )■ 
lu^^l  Hoerbiger  as  the  father  of  the  10 
ISc  Millowitsch 
Irnakes  a  distinctly  attractive  Therese 
JenKa.  ^  L,  h. 


on  the  old  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  We  can't  avoid  it,  no  matter 
how  we  try. 

"Personally,  I  could  never  be  happy 
in  my  work,  or  in  my  life,  if  I  had  beer, 
ruthless  with  any  one.  I  can  still  say 
the  word  'Mother'  without  breaking  into 
comic  sobs,  and  I  can  even  mention 
'duty'  without  apologies." 

WELL  BALANCED  ' 

Well-balanced,  reserved  and  gentle  in 
her  manners,  investing  everything  she 
says  with  the  earnestness  of  sincerity 
or  the  sparkle  of  a  refreshing  sense  of 
humor,  ane  Cowl  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  successful  woman  artist  who 
maintains  a  charming  natural  balance 
in  her  life  and  interests.  She  has  no 
eccentricities,  and  fights  for  no  lost 
causes,  neither  does  she  burn  and 
brood,  in  public,  over  Great  Sorrows. 
Faced  with  death  when  she  was  re- 
turning from  Europe  on  the  submarine- 
chased  Olympia  during  the  war,  she  was 
concerned  only  with  the  fear  that  she 
might  get  rattled,  if  a  torpedo  hit  the 
ship,  and  be  unable  to  take  death  like 
'  a  lady. 

She  dresses  distinctively,  and  smartly, 
with  fingernails  and  lips  deep  carmine; 
^ smooth  hair,  dress,  and  hat  of  black; 
satin  and  pearls  at  her  breast.  Yet  the 
Iress,  modfr^j  as  It  is,  cannot  subdue 
her.  Her  eyes,  fine  dark  eyes,  betray- 
ing warmth,  subtleties  and  imagination 
more  than  she  allows  to  color  her  words 
In  casual  conversation — are  the  feature 
that  remain  in  the  memory.  Occa- 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  con- 
cuctor,  took  place  in  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  orchestra's  52d  season.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Handel,  Con- 
certo Grosso,  D  minor,  for  string  or- 
chestra, op.  6,  No.  10  (Seiffert's  edi- 
tion). Debussy,  prelude  to  the  "After- 
noon of  a  Paun."  Bach,  Passacaglia  and 
Fugue  in  C  minor,  transcribed  for  or- 
chestra by  Respighi.  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  D  major. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  was  greeted  with 
warm  and  long  continued  applause,  and 
audience  and  orchestra  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  standing  as  he  came  up- 
on the  platform. 

Composers  will  not  let  Bach  alone. 
They  will  transcribe  his  organ  pieces 
foi  the  piano  or  orchestra;  miscellane- 
ous smaller  pieces  for  various  instruy 
ments.    If  they  are  reproached  for  do-l 
ing  this,  they  reply:  "Bach  did  not  hesj 
Itate  to  arrange  or  transcribe  the  worki 
of  other  composers  and  even  some  of\ 
his  own  pieces  he  arranged  for  other' 
Instruments  than  Ihose^  he  had  origin- 
ally chosen."   Mr.  Toscanini  asked  Res- 
pighi to  transcribe  Bach's  Passaciglia. 
It  was  written  originally  for  a  two  man- 
ua'  clavicembalo  with  pedals;  later  Bach 
turned  it  into  an  organ  piece.  There 
are  other  transcriptions  of  this  work: 
Heinrich  Esser's,  Leopold  Stokowski's, 
Frederick  Stock's,  but  Mr.  Toscanini 
wished  one  by  Respighi,  possibly  for  the 
glory  of  Italy.    This  new  version  was 
brought  out  by  the  Philharmonlc-Sym-  I 
phony  orchestra  at  New  York  in  April, 
1930.   Mr.  Toscanini  put  it  on  programs  i 
when  he  conducted  this  orchestra  on  Its  1 
European  tour.  I 
Esser  endeavored  to  reproduce  organ  | 
effects  in  his  transcription.    Respighi , 
did  not  try  to  do  this.   He  gave  his  ver- 
sion the  high-sounding  title  "Interpre- 
tazlone  Orchestrale."    He  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  master  of  instrumenta- 
tion; perhaps  he  will  be  best  known  in 
years  to  come  as  an  arranger  of  other 
men's  works.   One  can  hear  him  saying 
when  he  accepted  the  Passacaglia:  "Now 
I'll  show  them  what  I  can  do  to  old 
man  Bach."    Well,  to  use  a  slang  ex- 
pression, he  didn't  do  a  thing  to  him. 
His  "interpretation"  is  a  swollen,  mon- 
strous affair,  which  In  spite  of  his  in- 
disputable skill  a*  a  transcriber,  is  at 
tUhes  uninteresting  if  not  actually  dull; 
nor  did  his  skill  enable  him  to  differ- 
entiate   the    variations   so    that  they 
wholly  escape  the  reproach  of  monotony. 
The  brass  may  shout;  the  strings  may 


ine 


Cowl 


i 

I 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

"One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the 
sanctity  of  self-fulfilment  nowadays," 
says  Jane  Cowl,  famous  stage  star  who 
has  Just  returned  to  her  native  city, 
Boston,  with  a  new  play,  "The  Man 
With  a  Load  of  Mischief,"  which  opened 
at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  Monday  nicht. 

"Writers  like  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  i 
William  Bolitho  announced  It  as  a  sort  j!. 
Of  creed,  and  through  fervent  cham-  j> 
plonship  such  as  theirs,  it  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  widely  as  were  the  now 
out-moded  ideas  of  duty  and  unselfish- 
ness in  Victorian  days.  William  Bolitho 
sat  next  to  me  at  lunch  one  day,  and 
said  Qjite  calmly  that  he  had  walked 
on  the  necks  of  his  family  in  order  to 
be  true  to  his  own  needs  and  visions 
and  that  he  would  do  it  again.  'Fulfil 
yourself,    and   have    the    courage  to 
trample    down    opposition,'    was  his 
motto,  and  I  must  say,  that  though  that 
philosophy  Is  not  natural  to  me  and 
;  doesn  t  even  appeal  to  me  as  reasonable 
Bolitho  almost  made  me  believe  him  at 
the  moment,  through  the  sheer  fire  of 
his  own  personality  and  convictions 
But  I  think  the  whole  creed  is  per- 


PARAMOUNT  AND  UPT<f^  > 
"The  I'hantom  President"  it) 

A  sf.rcpn  oonicdy  l>.v  Walter  dr  I^on  am 
'  Harlan  Thoinpitoii.  from  llie  in,  -'  t  \  ':./>rifi 

Worts,  with  music  unci  I.m  in 
J  RodtcrH  nn<(  Lorcnz  Hart:  ii  .ir 
In'nn  Taurot-   and  prcsi'iitcd   i  nil. 

^^1tl1  thp  followlnir  piutt: 

.  '  ■  lore  K.   nialr  Geome  M.  Cohar 

I    '     Varnov   Georitn  M  Cohoi 

I  i  ll  1.1  HainracinJ  Cl.ni(l>  1 1,.  colbi'n 

I'l.rlr.v  Ciioney  i  mti 

Jim   Ronkton  ,  i .  noi 

Piof.  Aikenhead  

Sen.  Sarah  Scranton  Loui"     i  .  i 

Jeirido   »  J:iinr>«  Tlinmat 

iSinator  Melron    JuMim  MeVlckei 

V.'iiBhlncton   Alan  Mowbryn 

L.iii<oln   Charles  Mlddletor 

Roosevelt   Victor  Donali 

Jefferson    ..   Harrv  Sttihhi 

There  may  be  carpers,  Jealoasly  pro- 
tective of  the  theatre's  rights,  who  will 
cry  out  that  "The  Phantom  President" 
is  a  nlmble-witted  but  brazen  imitation 
01  the  Gershwln-Kaufman-Rysklnd 
musical  satire,  "Of  Thee  I  Sing."  That 
does  not  matter.  There  may  be  parti- 
sans who  v;Ill  allege  that  Jimmy  Durante 
leaps  in  and  steals  the  picture  from 
under  George  M.  Cohan's  nose,  which 
is  not  as  prominent  by  half  as  is 
Schnozzle's.  Nor  does  that  matter. 
Even  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cohan  is  ap- 
pearing in  his  first  talking  picture 
seems  of  less  weighty  import  than  the 
joyous  impression  evoked  when  he 
blacked  his  face,  seized  his  cane  and 
slid  into  one  of  those  inimitable  dances 
Df  nearly  three  decades  ago,  head  cocked 
on  one  side,  legs  flying  through  the  air 
like  Jack  Powell's  magic  drumsticks,  and 
a  final  cocky  flip  of  the  right  leg  as, 
With  half-bent  body,  he  made  that  once 
familiar  exit.  That,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, was  worth  the  whole  picture.  It 
wes  the  old  Georgie  Cohan  cutting  loose 
in  his  own  way,  with  no  cinematic  di- 
rector to  say  him  nay. 

In  "The  Phantom  President"  the  au- 
thors attempt  to  poke  fun  at  presiden- 
tial candidates,  conventions  and  wire- 
pullers. Aided  immeasurably  by  Mr 
iTaurog  as  director,  they  do  give  an 
'animated  picture  of  behind-the-scene,« 
Intrigue,  done  in  impudent  rhyme  and 
prose  and  set  off  by  a  number  of  ditties  . 
and  chants  made  the  more  effective  bj 
skilful  groupings  of  supernumeraries,  as 
in  the  big  convention  scene.  The  plot 
hinges  on  the  dual  likenesses  of  Theo- 
dore K.  Blair,  bona-fide  choice  of  his 
party  managers  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  and  of  Peter  Varney,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Doc,"  spieler  for  a  medi- 
cine show.  Blair  is  cold,  taciturn,  lacks 
sex  appeal:  Varney  is  smooth,  voluble, 
has  what  Mr.  Cohan  once  wrote  a  song 
about,  "personality."  Without  turning 
a  hair  he  can  sell  a  fountain  pen,  a 
fraudulent  cleanser  and  a  dubious  bot- 
tle of  "13  Herbs"  all  for  $1  to  the  most 
sceptical  in  his  rustic  audiences.  Struck 
by  his  startling  resemblance  to  Blair, 
the  politicians  jjersuade  Varney  to  im- 
personate him  in  public,  make  speeches, 
lure  the  women's  votes.  He  succeeds 
so  well  that  he  gains  from  Felicia  Ham.- 
mond  a  sentimental  interest  which  Blair 
had  failed  to  arouse.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  Blair,  through  his  proxy, 


alternately  scrape  or  sigh— one  is  weary  ^g^jj^^  assurer  of  election,  Felicia  tells 
before  the  fugue  is  reached,  and  even  ivamey  of  Blair's  plot  to  have  him  ex- 
forgets  to  count  the  variations.  As  at  ^^^^g  island.  Enraged,  Var- 
the  end  there  is  a  general  orchestral        ^^^^j^  ^j.^^  ^j^^^jg  ^j^^y  of 


roar,  with  tumult  at  its  height,  the  au- 
dience was  naturally  excited  to  raptur- 
ous applause,  for  even  a  Boston  audi- 
ei.ce  dearly  loves  an  instrumental  din. 
It  was  Oliver  Goldsmith  who  said 


political  jobbery  over  the  air,  is  cut  off 
and  finally  appeased  when  Felicia  de- 
clares her  love  and  makes  him  promise 
to  go  through  to  the  White  House.  In- 
cidentally she  sees  to  it  that  Blair  Is 


sionally  she  uses  a  gesture  that  smacks 
of  the  theatre— a  swift  circling  of  the 
arms,  with  fingers  fluttering,  a  beating 
of  the  breast— but  these  are  just 
muscular  habits.  In  habits  of  thought 
she  is  not  theatrical,  and  this  is  an 
achievement  for  an  actress. 

She  doctors,  diets,  pampers  and 
adores  a  small  Pekingese  named  Mittens 
which  was  brought  with  her  on  this 
tour  to  avoid  the  complete  nervous 
breakdown  he  threatened  whenever  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  he  stay  be- 
hind and  be  a  good  dog  in  nice  New 
York.  She  walks  a  great  deal,  and  has 
been  "eating"  Beacon  Hill  as  she  strolls, 
for  very  greediness  and  joy.  Cities, 
houses  and  places  affect  her  with 
definite,  and  often  Inexplicable,  reac- 
tions. She  is  completely  feminine  in 
her  tastes,  somewhat  shy  (though  the 
theatre  has  trained  her  in  manners 
which  almost,  but  do  not  quite,  conceal 
it)  and  extraordinarily  tactful.  To 
prove  that  she  is  a  very  woman  indeed, 
let  me  recount  the  following  anecdote, 
for  it  reveals-  that  our  own  New  England 
Jane  Is,  in  the  words  of  the  bankers, 
fundamentally  sound.  ^ 

LONDON  EXPERIENCE  i 

"When  I  was  in  London  doing  the 
play',  'Easy  Virtue,'  "  she  said,  "I  took 
a  httle  house  in  St.  James's  Park.  It  was 
a  delightful  place,  beautifully  furnished. 
Among  other  things  they  told  me  about 
it  was  that  it  had  been  Nell  Gwynne  s 
house.  Well,  I  was  awfully  unhappy  , 
there.  I'm  not  psychic,  or  anything  hke 
that,  but  the  fact  is  that  something 
about  the  house  got  on  my  nerves  until 
I  couldn't  bear  it  another  minute.  At 
last  I  simply  let  it  go,  despite  the  lease, 
and  cleared  out.  The  very  walls  of  the 
place  exuded  a  malignant  atmosphere 
— or  something.  I  took  another  house. , 
A  house  In  which  Florence  Nightingale 
had  lived.   I  felt  the  difference  in  spirit  | 


that  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  wrote  about  it-  ^j^g  ^jpti^  abduction  plot, 

tie  fishes  would  turn  them  into  whales.,    j^j.  cohan.  in  the  two  roles,  presents 
What  was  the  need  of  laying  violent ,  j^^^^gif        contrasting  characters  a; 
hands  on  poor  Bach's  Passacaglia?        only  so  versatile  and  ripe  an  actoi 
It  is  pleasanter  to  remember  Respighi  uuch  of  the  picture  is  showr 

as  the  discreet  arranger  of  the  b€auti-|^^  double  exposure,  so  expertly  and  per- 
fui  old  Italian  airs  which  have  delighted  fggtly  timed  that  the  illusion  is  almosi 
hearers  In  Symphony  hall.  !  unbelievable.    Of  course  it  is  as  "Doc' 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  always  fortunatei  v^mey  that  our  hero  is  more  his  Cohan- 
in  his  interpretation  of  Handel's  music  ;ie£qug  jgif  Meantime,  what  of  Jlmmj 
the  nobility,  the  quiet  grandeur  the  Durante?  As  Varney's  assistant  anc 
stirring  allegros,  the  tenderness,  and  the  ^Qi.3hippgr  ^g  j^as  full  play  for  hi. 
solemnity  pecuUar  to  this  composer  ap-.^nique  drolleries.  Nothing  could  b< 
peal  to  him  and  he  communicates  his  funnier  than  his  quest  for  his  collapsi- 
feeling  to  the  audience.  ble  hat  among  a  dozen  o;  the  unyield- 

There  was  a  singularly  poetic  P«r-|ing  high  hats  of  dignified  statesmen 
formance  of  Debussy's  "Prelude,"  one  ol 
the  most  significant  and  charming  com-* 
positions  of  the  last  40  years. 

In  the  first  years  of  Brahms's  Second 
Symphony,  his  admirers  agreed  in  de- 
scribing It  as  music  of  an  idyllic  char- 
acter.  They  spoke  of  its  tenderness,  its 


serenity.  Hanslick  rejoiced  that  Brahms 
had  returned  to  the  earth,  "the  earth 
that  laughs  and  blossoms  In  the  vernal 
months."  Yet  there  were  some  who  de 


lie  ruins  all  of  them  before  he  uiid,^ 
his  own.  Or  when,  m  concluding  his 
frenzied  reading  of  the  Blalr-Varney 
Ecceptance  speech  over  the  radio,  he 
exclaims:  "What  is  a  depression?  Its 
a  dent.  And  what  is  a  dent?  Why,  t  s 
a  hole.  And  what  is  a  hole?  It  c  noth- 
if  you  think  I'm  gomg  to 
and  talk  about  nothing. 


ing!  And 
itand  here 


mandTd  orVrahms""'musrc""'thaV  was  y°"'>^^ '^^^^J!:"  ^^^i'f^^i'b^^^^^^ 
something  more  than  "very  pretty."  To-  the  microphone  atad  falls  backward  inio 
day  deep  thinkers  in  Germany  find  in  a  9??"^  harp.  liehtlv  ro- 

thfs  symphony  an  undercurrent  of  trag-     Miss  Co  bert   hi  ^  vet?  "ghW  ro 
edy:  music  that  at  times  is  "ominous,"  mantic  ^^f  f'  "reads  her  unes^^^^^^^^ 
with  "ghostly  elements,  spectral  and  land  gracefully     Jhe  °ther  prmcipa^ 
supernatural  visions."  One  Is  tempted  to^n  ake  '^'^tdit^ble  scores  b^^ 
change  slightly  the  saying  of  a  Ger-  Cohan,  ^,h^t°ricany  wavmg    the  g.^^^^^ 
man  philosopher  a  hundred  or  more .  o;d  flag,   ^^^^  °^[,^"^^^^ 
years  ago:  "Next  to  hearing  music  the  mmself.  "ho  give  Jhe  Phantom  Presi 
most  disagreeable  thing  is  to  read  opin-  !c!ent   tone  and  tang.  i-. 
ions  about  It."   The  audience  yesterday  „^rrx,rti,rti  itav 

enjoyed  the  performance  greatly  and  mi- x  Kurut,!  i  «in 

was  not  disturbed  by  "omlnou.V  pas-  "One  Way  Passage 
Isages,  nor  did  Jt  shudder  at  the  "spec-     a  screen  drama  ad:iiiteU  by  ^:;'*5;",,?"Rob.' 

'tril  visions."  ^     _     e^l^'or^Vr^ctrbj^^T^.v' GarlletV 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight,  sen,,,"  by  V7arnera  with  the  lollowini,  cast: 

The  program  of  next  week,  as  now  an-;  Dan  Hardesty    k-??^  Fi  -in'  i- 

nounced,  will  be  as  follows:  Bruckner,  t"?"  Amee  i.>anit  MeHus-h 

Symphony  No.  4  E  flat,  "'Romantic.'' Pr'^^f  Ho,ise  BeVty' ■."  ^  a 

Strauss,  "Don  Juan."  tone  poem.  Wag-  fei,..-,.  Bnrka   warren 

jner.  prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg." 


Harold 

a;.i-.l  .. 


Kredericl'  lli'i 
.Pouu'lae  Gf  i 
Herbert  .M 


1  t)U 


Redeeming  past  errors  ot  ormssion 
and  commission,  WUUam  Powell  and 
Kay  Fi'ancis  fairly  cover  themselves 
A''t"h  glory  In  their  latest  vehicle,  "One 
Way  Passage."  current  screen  attrac- 
tion at  the  Metropolitaji  Theatre,  where 
red  Lewis  and  his  Jubilee  Show  are 
, providing  the  stage  show.  The  film  has 
3  really  original  plot,  supplievi  with  a 
number  of  unusual  twists  and  a  central 
situation  that  contains  more  pathw;  and 
:rony  than  the  screen  has  contrived  to 
show  these  many  months.  Half  a  dozen 
excellent  performances,  a  bit  of  un- 
ocjectionable  comedy  and  a  narrative 
chat  holds  the  spectator  throughout  are 
^hat  "One  Way  Passage"  has  to  offer 
the  entertainment  seeker  who  likes  his 
f  1ms  to  display  intelligence  and  ideas 
H  cut  above  the  average.  Tay  Garrett, 
\\ho  directed,  Robert  Kurrle,  the 
camera  man.  Wilson  Mlzner,  Robert 
Ijord  and  Joseph  Jackson,  wrtters  and 
adaptors,  all  deserve  credit,  no  less 
than  the  actors  themselves. 

The  story  opens  in  Hongkong,  where 
Joan  Ames  and  Dan  Hardesty  meet  in 
the  International  Bar  and  fall  in  love. 
They  meet  once  more  on  the  boat  for 
S*i  Francisco,  where  their  love  ripens 
r,nd  their  happiness  becomes  almost  too 
great  to  bear.  It  is  a  love  all  the  deeper 
:or  its  short  span:  both  lovers  are  under 
tne  sentence  of  death.  Dan  is  under 
f.rrest  for  murder  and  faces  death  when 
San  Francisco  is  reached;  Joan  has  in- 
curable heart  disease  that  may  end  her 
life  at  any  moment.  Steve  Burke,  the 
detective  guarding  Ua.n.  allows  him 
freedom  aboard  ship,  so  that  Dan  and 
Joan  are  always  together.  At  Honolulu 
Dan  manages  to  get  ashore  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  fellow  criminals,  Skippy 
iud  Barrel  House  Betty,  but  before  he 
can  escape  on  a  freighter  bound  for 
Mexico,  Joan  has  a  serious  heart  attack, 
ind  he  takes  her  back  to  the  ship.  In 
San  Francisco,  Joan  learns  the  truth 
about  Dan,  yet  bids  him  a  cheerful 
farewell,  and  there  is  a  touching,  ghost 
y  epilogue  in  Agua  Caliente. 

It  is  more  than  pleasant  to  report 
[hat  William  Powell,  in  this  present 
.ole,  has  forsaken  the  tricks  and  grim- 
ices  that  have  made  some  of  his  past 
aerformances  so  trying.  He  plays  Dan 
tiardesty  with  a  sincerity  and  deep  feel- 
ing, a  sense  of  ironic  humor  and  a  stoic 
•ourage  that  makes  perfectly  plausible 
ris  selfless  devotion  to  the  girl  whom  he 
.omes  to  love  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
ife.  Equally  good  Is  Kay  Francis, 
>rown  suddenly  more  appealing  and 
•outhful,  as  the  girl  who  resolves  to 
,(>end  her  few  remaining  days  tasting 
,  he  ecstasies  of  love.  Aline  MacMahon 
ends  her  customary  intelligence  and 
eeliug  to  the  role  of  Barrel  House 
3etty.  whether  aping  the  airs  of  a  fine 
ady,  or  confessing  her  past  career  to 
?teve  Burke.    In  smaller  roles,  Warre):i| 

Hymer  and  Prank  McHugh  are  excel- 
lent. 

Ted  Lewis,  always  a  favorite  at  this 
theatre,  provides  an  abundanct  of  en- 
tertainment in  his  Jubilee  Show  Never 
jpaving  the  stage  an  instant,  he  takes 
part  in  all  the  action,  sings,  talks, 
cirects  the  orchestra,  and  even  throws 
peanuts  to  the  audience  in  ?  rhumba 
I'.umber.  He  introduces  a  sentimental 
ditty,  "This  Old  High  Hat  of  Mine,'' 
nngs  the  changes  on  "Is  Everybody 
Happy."  and  does  an  act  on  the  runway 
with  a  clever  little  Negro  boy.  The  most 
elaborate  part  of  the  show  is  a  southern 
number  with  two  changes  of  scene,  and 
ihe  biggest  individual  hit  is  made  by 
Charles  "Sno\vbair'  Whittier.  a  Negro 
Sancer.  E.  L.  H. 


the  whole  producti<m 
and  too  painfully  till 
ven  the  giini  climax  is  seriously  weak- 
ned  by  over-autlcipatiori. 
Deadlegs  Flint,  formerly  a  vaudeville 
lagician,  now  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
lOWTi,  tyrannizes  over  a  native  African 
•ribe  frightening  them  with  his  magic 
irlcks  His  one  idea  is  to  repay  with  In- 
;erest  the  injury  done  him  by  the  man 
who  stole  his  wife,  crippled  him  for 
life  by  kicking  in  his  spine  and  sneer- 
ing at  his  helplessness.  To  carry  out 
his  vengeance,  he  strikes  at  this  mans 
daughter,  Ann  Whitehall,  taking  her 
from  a  convent  in  Cape  Town  and 
dragging  her  through  the  depths  of  deg- 
radation and  despair  A  derelict 
■doctor,  Kingsland,  stumbles  into  Flmt  s 
domain,  Flint  retains  him  against  his 
will  to  operate  on  his  spine,  and  Kings- 
land  takes  pity  on  Ann.  They  fall  in 
love  just  as  Flint's  diabolical  plot  ^ 
ripening.  Gregg,  a  trader  FUnt  has 
thwarted  and  hindered,  comes  for  a 
showdown,  and  he,  it  becomes  evident 
is  Flint's  mortal  enemy.  Yet  Flint 
loses  even  the  bitter  satisfaction  ol^ 
vengeance,  for  Gregg  reve^  that  Ann, 
is  not  his  daughter,    but  Flint's,  andj- 


"Kongo" 


LOEW'S  STATE 


A  serpen  melodrama  adapted  b.v  Leon 
Gordon  from  the  play  of  the  same  name  by 
Chester  de  Vonde  and  Kilbourn  Gordon,  pro- 
duced at  the  Biltmore  Theatre.  New  York, 
on  Marrh  30.  lOl'C.  ■with  Walter  Huston  m 
the  leadin?  i-ole:  film  directed  by  William 
Coweii  and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maver  with  the  followingr  cast: 

Flint   Walter  Huston 

Tula   Lupe  Velez 

Kingrsland  Conrad  Nag-el 

/^rm   \ irermia  Bruce 

Grerr.  C.  Henry  Gordon 

Hofcan   .Mitchell  Lewis 

Cookie  Forrester  Harvey 

Fu^zy   Curtis  Nero 

Into    the    lives    of  most  capable 
character  actors  there  probably  comes 
the  desire  to  play  a  demoniacal  part,  to 
portray  a  man  seemingly  compounded 
of  every  vileness  and  cruelty  in  the 
world,  who  ends  his  life  with  a  great 
gesture  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  good  cause. 
Evidently  this  occurred  to  Walter  Hus- 
ton, and  in  "Kongo,"  current  screen 
feature  at  the  State,  he  re-enacts  a 
role  that  he  once  played  upon  the  stage 
six  years  ago,  a  role  that  Lon  Chaney 
undertook  in  "West  of  Zanzibar."  The 
result  is  one  of  those  cheery  melodramas 
'>f  the  African  jungle,  with  an  ex- 
raordinary  amount  of  tom-tom  beat- 
ig,  hordes  of  fantastically  decorated 
regroes,  several  degenerate  white  men, 
sultry,  tempestuous  damsel,  and  some 
^ble  comic  relief  provided  by  a  meek 
ttle  man  with  a  Cockney  accent.  When 
It.  Huston  is  on  the  screen,  the  film 
as  more  than  a  few  sequences  of  sin- 
iter  drama,  but  the  dialogue  is  often 


Flint,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  mus 
now  save  her.  Gregg  is  killed  by  thi 
natives,  who  demand  that  his  daughte 
be  made  a  living  sacrifice  on  the  funera 
pyrp  and  Flint,  by  a  desperate  ruse  tha' 
costs  his  life,  sends  her  away  in  safet; 
with  Kingsland. 

This  is  hardly  entertainment  for  tn 
children,  indeed,  for  any  one  who  craves 
Ught,  cheerful  amusement,  but.  just  as^ 
Lon  Chaney  was  worth  watching  for  the 
very  horrors  that  he  could  make  of  his 
face  and  body,  so  Walter  Huston's  per- 
formance, relying  more  on  character 
revelation  than  on  make-up,  is  some- 
thing of  a  tour  de  force.  Repulsive  in 
fac«  and  body,  half-mad  with  the  lust 
for  vengeance,  he  drags  his  crippled 
body,  snarls  his  hatred,  laughs  at  his 
own  grim  jokes  and  in  short,  dominates 
the  production.  It  is  an  effective,  not 
an  attractive  performance.  Virginia 
Bruce  plays  the  unfortunate  Ann  with 
unexpected  effect,  save  in  the  love  scenes 
where  the  dialogue  has  her  at  a  hope- 
less disadvantage.  Conrad  Nagel  works 
hard  at  the  doctor  turned  dope-addict, 
and  Lupe  Velez,  hastily  thrust  into  the 
plot,  supplies  some  torrid  love-making. 
The  production  suffers  considerably 
from  poor  continuity  and  bad  cuttings. 

E.  L.  H. 


LOEW'S  ORPHETJM 
"Klondike" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  rom  the  stor.y  by 
Tristram  Tupner-  supervised  by  Trem  Carr. 
directed  by  PhiL  Rosen  and  presented  by 
Mo«)o-rani  Pictufes  with  the  following  cast 

Dr.  Cromwell   •  Lyle  Talbot 

Donald  Evans   Capt.  Prank  Hawks 

KInnriikp   Thelma  Todd 

Mark  Armsti-onk  ■.-.■..•....Henry  B  Walthall 
.Tim  a™  strong  Jason  Robauls 

M  ^s  Portp'r'  ■  ■  ■  ■. .'.     Priscilla  Dean 

m  II  pfeldin?   Myrtle  Stedman 

Vnn-  Ross   George  Hayes 

'  Around 'a  number  of  plot  kernels  of 
.imely  interest  and  dramatic  possibm- 
fes,  a  very  trite  picture  has  been  made. 
Called  'Klondike,"  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  doctor,  who.  driven  to  desperation  by 
public  censure  when  an  operation  he 
■oerforms  upon  a  wealthy  cripple  results 
in  death,  starts  out  on  a  suicidal  trans- 
pacific flight  "to  forget"  and  to  try  to 
begin  anew.  The  plane  is  forced  down 
-ji  Alaska,  where  he  finds  gold  in  the 
cerson  of  a  fair  flower  of  the  trading 
Nations  whose  name,  for  purposes  of 
the  plot  and  the  dialogue,  is  Klondike. 

She  is  betrothed  to  a  lad  who  is  help- 
ess  with  paralysis  of  the  same  sort  that 
he  doctor  had  tried  to  relieve  In  the 
,p|ration  that  failed     What  with  the 
lector  and  the  paralyzed  lad  both  in 
ove  with  Klondike,  resulting  jealousies, 
ather  love,  a  dramatic  operation  m  tne 
ack  room  of  the  store  with  improvised 
nuipment;    revenge    motifs,    an  ai- 
bmpted    murder,    comic    relief,  and 
ventual    wedding  ^bells    the  picture 
Irives  nobly  to  thrUl  and  entertain. 
Everybody  works  hard,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  action  is  slow,  and  the  out-| 
come  of  each  scene  as  it  unfolds  isi 
o-ear  to  the  audience  miniite.-i  before  it] 
transpires.    But  worth  and  true  love! 
triumph  in  the  end,  which  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  observe,  and  the  acting 
i.hroughout  is  capable. 

Thelma  Todd  is  rathei  too  theatrical- 
ly pretty  as  the  simple  backwoods 
maiden,  but  then  there  were  other 
things  wrong  with  the  picture's  verities 
besides  false  eyelashes  and  permanent 
waves  in  a  snowbound  trading  post,  and 
you  may  not  care  for  realism  anyhow. 
Ihe  picture  has  some  pungently  dra- 
aiatic  moments,  and  a  few  bits  of  un- 
usual photography.  Capt.  Frank  Hawks 
famous  speed  a^viator,  plays  a  small 
role,   and  should  find  a  permanent 


The  Tlieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

One  might  ask  why  the  title  "The  Cat  and  the  Piddle"  was  given  to 
the  play  at  the  Shubert  Theatre.  It  might  be  thought  this  title  referred 
to  an  inn,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  Odette  plays  the  fiddle  and  has 
something  of  a  cat-like  nature. 

English  inns  have  had  for  a  sign  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle"  but  the 
action  of  the  play  is  in  Brussels.  Why  "Cat  and  Fiddle"  in  England? 
The  title  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French,  Catherine  la  Fldele, 
the  wife  of  the  Tsar  Peter  the  Great;  and  so  "Salutation  and  Cat"  in 
London  was  explained  by  a  picture  in  the  coffee-room  of  that  tavern 
lepresonting  an  aged  dandy  offering  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  box  which 
forms  the  top  of  his  wooden  cane.    This  box-knob  was  known  at  that 

ii 

time  as  a  "cat. 

The  "Cat  and  Fiddle"  tavern  in  London  was  in  Shire  Lane  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  building  of  the  Law  Courts.  It  was  in  this  tavern  that 
the  Kit-Cat  Club  was  established  and  named  after  Christopher  Cat,  the 
landlord.  The  club  was  composed  of  39  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Hanoverian  sympathies.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  club  at  the  "Cat 
and  Fiddle"  that  the  Duke  of  Kingston  introduced  to  the  members  his  , 
little  caughter  of  8  years,  who  was  to  become  the  famous  Lady  Mary  i 

■Wortley  Montagu.    i 

"The  Man  with  a  Load  of  Mischief,"  the  English  wayside  inn  where 
Miss  cowl  and  her  company  had  an  amusing  adventure  was  known  m 
London  as  "the  Mischief."  It  was  in  Oxford  street.  "The  Mischief 'was  a 
contraction  for  the  "Man  Loaded  with  Mischief."  Hogarth  designed  the  sign 
for  it  A  man  was  shown  carrying  on  his  back  a  woman  with  a  glass  of 
gin  in  her  hand,  a  magpie  pecking  at  his  head  on  one  side,  and  a  monkey 
scratching  his  head  on  the  other.  Two  cats  at  the  left  were  shown  on  a 
Platform  with  a  sow  underneath  them  with  the  legend  "She  s  as  drunk 
as  a  sow  "  On  the  right  was  a  pawnbroker's  shop  with  the  proprietor  and 
a  woman  about  to  pawn  something  standing  in  the  street.  An  engraving 
of  the  sign  was  exhibited  in  the  window  of  the  inn.  It  was  signed  Dra^^Ti 
by  Experience,  Engraved  by  Sorrow."  Underneath  was  the  following  rhyme: 
"A  monkey,  a  magpie,  and  a  wife 
Is  the  true  emblem  of  strife." 
In  Hogarth's  "The  Sign  Painter  at-  Work,"  the  painter  is  represented 
as  standing  on  a  ladder  and  painting  the  sign  for  the  "Barley  Mow  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  75-^°^^^..'^^'^ 
flourished  in  Salisbury  square.  Fleet  street,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 

^'''^'The  English  inns  had  strange  names,  and  stranger  ^f"'*'  !f"'S 
derivations,  thus  the  "Goat  and  Compasses'  was  said  to  a  corruption 
of  "God  encompasses  us."  Was  the  "Pickled  Egg"  m  memory  of  Charles  II. 
who  once  partook  there  of  this  dish?  xT»^,^ 
The  sign  of  the  "Labour  in  Vain"  showed  two  women  scrubbing  a  Negro 
white.  Books  about  London's  streets  devote  p^ges  to  these  tavern  signs_ 
from  "Adam  and  Eve"  to  "Yorkshire  Stmgo."  Shou  d  the  '  Cock  and 
Bottle"  be  "Cork  and  Bottle?"  The  "Hog  in  the  Pound  was  renamed  the 
"Gentleman  in  Trouble."  Why  "The  Case  Is  Altered"? 


"'^iL^SI-youmayenjoy^. 
^^^r^erwh^o^puiTyf pep  aC.  — r 

vaudeville  troupes  whose  au«  is  to^^ 
tf^ir^^^'woKhiTe  is  the  .mazj 


The  Swiss  architect  Blavignac  is  only  one  of  the  wTiters  about  tavern 
signs.  Some  of  the  French  names  are  even  more  singular  than  tne 
English.     ' 

In  the  play  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  the  nobleman  has  his  legboots 
pulled  off  by  his  man.  not  by  the  landlord  or  a  waiter  In  the  old  Eng- 
Sh  uins  there  were  slippers  in  waiting  for  the  booted  travellers  One 
1-.  th'.s  reminded  of  a  picture  in  Vanity  Fair  of  the  civil  war  period.  A 
guest  is  talking  of  donning  slippers  after  an  exhaustmg  walk.  His  host 
I  horrified.  Slippers  spoil  the  shape  of  the  feet,  so  he  orders  up  a  pair 
of  cold  boots  from  the  cellar. 

"The  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  company  will  suspend  performances 
for  the  present  season,  having  in  hand  plans  for  a  new  form  of  opera 
for  th3  following  season,  which  will  need  a  year  for  bringing  to  maturity. 
The  company  feels  that,  owing  to  the  present  unsettled  economic  condi- 
nons  ct  the  country,  it  is  wise  to  devote  this  year  to  plannmg  rathe 
than  to  these  new  productions,  especially  when  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  in  dire  need.  Therefore,  the  coming  season  will  be  devoted  to 
perfecting  plans  for  the  presentation  of  this  new  'drama  with  music  which 
Sll  combiiie  drama,  music,  miming  and  the  dance,  thus  "volujionlz  ng 
,rand  opera,  which  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  company.  ^Tn^  Uie 
Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  company  is  only  six  years  old,  ^t  has  grown 
artistically  to  the  point  w^here  it  feels  that  grand  opera  must  be  made 
Interesting  and  acceptable  to  our  modern  age!!" 

Wendell  H.  Luce  infor^^s  that  Mrs.  ^trick  Campbell  ^111  give  a 
lecturs-recital  at  the  Copley  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening.  O^t.  23.  at 
8-30  o'clock.  She  has  assured  him  that  although  the  character  of  this 
lecture  will  be  similar  to  the  one  she  gave  in  Boston  a  few  seasons  ago, 
the  contents  will  be  different. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

"When  a  boy  I  used  to  dwell  in  a  home  I  loved  so  well. 

Far  awav  among  the  clover  and  the  bees; 

And  theniorning  glory  vine  round  that  cabui  door  did  twine. 

And  the  robin  redbreast  sang  among  the  trees. 

Many  golden  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  the  old  home  last. 

And  sweet  memory  steals  o'er  me  like  a  charm,  flowers. 

There  1  passed  life's  golden  hours,  running  wild  among  the  flowers. 

In  my  boyhood's  happy  home  down  on  the  farm.  x,^:„_«.  *• 

Thus  sang  Raymond  Moore,  dead  these  20  years,  with  Primrose  & 
West's  mmstrels  back  in  the  season  of  1891-2. 


ication  in 


For 


,  Sundays  Hteiaid  ■wiFW!KSn'£plIy  slfne 

fL      ;  '  »  ii  i""""^*'^  ^""^  memories,  sweet  ones,  of  on-  of  the  cleanes 
join    of  entertainment  that  the  American  theatre  has  e^er  Vnown 
he  nformation  of  your  correspondent,  Raymond  Moore  wis  better  known 
for  his  sinemg  of  "Sweet  Marie,"  for  which  he  wrote  thP 

Tom  Lewis  was  better  known  as  an  on^ 
left  minstrelsy  30  years  or  ago  and  foT  iver^r  s?as'o 

the  Oohan  shows.  "Little  Johnny  Jones."   .^^e  Yank  e  pTn^ 
five  Arinutes  From  Broadway,"  end  others    \t  w^,       ^,  ' 
]  died  nbout  five  years  ago  "  ^        recollection  that  he 

TI:e  golden-voiced  tenor.  Dick  Jose  is  still  Uv\n„  (r,  co„  t, 

"r^sien?  SVrTL  ^'"^^^  -t\SiS  ""a'truSth^^ 

l^STlT.^o\n;^^^^^^^  *n  that  city' 

hta.  Will  forget  the  ungainly  Tigure  wUh  onJ  of'   h  /"^ 

remainins  from  the  days  when  "Gentlemen  be  seated  "  wre  T 
words  that  presaged  an  evening  Of  mirth  and  swSt  music.  ""^'^ 

FRANK  E.  HATCH. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  letter  signed  "Memories"  appearing  in  this  column  regarding  Rav 
d  Moore,  a  leadins:  min.<itrPi  r,erf^,..v,„.  ■'"mn  regaraing  Ray- 

.\ears  ago.  brought  up 


mond  Moore,  a  leading  minstrel  perforn^er' of  40 
pleasant  recollections.    "By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves 


gram  up  to  his  last  appearances  when  hp"w  J^'^'"ed  on  his  pro- 
humorous  ditty  told  of  a  couple  wiren^aged  n  a  bit  oT^'ni  71""-  '^^'^ 
rrrus:^°"  '""'-^  -  no4Xrc:.l^u^rfSS^  ^k^^ 

3y  the  sad  sea  waves. 

Back  to  business  in  the  morning. 
By  the  sad  sea  waves. 
To  his  little  five-per-week; 

'^''wh'""^^  soes  dashin'. 

Who  should  bring  his  plate  of  hash  in, 
But  the  girl  he  had  been  mashln' 
the  sad  sea  waves? 
Whatever  became  of  Raymond  Moorp  t       v,^f  i 

OLDTIMER. 


i.igly  dexterous  and  witty  juggling  of  a 
gentleman  who  lies  down  on  a  table, 
in  his  evening  clothes,  and  sends  bar- 
rels and  balls  hurtling  through  the  at- 
mosphere. Juggling  requires  honest 
skill;  let  us  praise  it  generously  and 


And  she  is  very  slender-^^huch  more 
slender  than  she  photographs — but  not 
thin  to  awkwardness. 

Of  course,  there  are  one  or  two  little 
flies  In  the  ointment.    Despite  great 


honestly.    Also  on  the  bill  are  a  group  natural  beauty,  she  is  addicted  to  little 


ot  "adagio"  dancers,  who  perform  excit 
Ingly  and  well  their  own  particular 
brand  of  gi-aceful  acrobatics.      E.  B. 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 
To  the  ears  of  the  explorer  late- 
If  returned  from  the  wilds  of 
;  Hollywood  comes  a  barrage  of 
qnestlons.  They  make  a  rhythmic 
patterrn,  some  of  them  recurring 
with  such  frequency  as  to  force 
the  whole  into  a  semblance  of  or- 
der. About  every  other  one  is, 
"What  Is  Marlene  Dietrich  like? 
Tell  me  ALL  about  her." 

In  the  first  place,  she  is  one  of 
the  few  stars,  male  or  female, 
i  who  seems  to  interest  both  sexes 
equally.  More  women  are  inter- 
ested in  Greta  Garbo  than  men; 
more  women  than  men  in  Clark 
Gable.  Marie  Dressier  and  Wal- 
lace Beery,  though,  are  men's  fa- 
vorites. Dietrich  and  Shearer  seem 
to  be  the  two  women  whose  fan 
mall  comes  from  all  over  the 
world,  from  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys. 


fan  mall,  and  other  stars  have'tflriTme 
tiM*  tb»le  exporlanoe  has  bee.n  the  flune 
as  mine  In  this.  To  such  children,  of 
course,  the  fan  magazines  go.  We  have 
nothing  like  them  in  Europe  that  I 
know  of.  The  fan  magazines  Inflate 
Interest  lii  the  stars  rolo  until  that 
Interest  Includes  the  star  herself,  and 
then  the  readers  want  to  know  all 
about  her." 

None  the  less.  It  was  obvious  that 
since  giving  Interviews  must  be  part 
of  her  work,  she  was  determined  to 
give  them  with  German  thoroughness. 
None  of  the  delightful  Informal  snatches 
of  conversation,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  or 
between  fittings,  that  one  may  enjoy 
with  so  many  of  the  charming  Holly- 
wood stars.  No.  A  set  hour  and  no 
Interruptions.  Miss  Dietrich  was 
dressed  and  posed  for  the  entrance  of 
the  press;  she  gave  her  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  hand. 

HER  MANNER  AT  INTERVIEWS 
When,  momentarily,  questions  ceased, 
she  sat  patiently  waiting  for  the  next, 
thoughtful  wide  eyes  betraying  no  per- 
sonal emotions  whatever.  She  made  no 
conversation,  enlarged  on  nothing.  Yes 
or  No,  she  answered,  after  thought,  to 
each  hopeful  lead,  and  she  explained 
her  answers  only  when  firmly  pressed 
Into  a  corner  by  other  questions. 

This  is  either  very  stupid  of  her,  for 
she  gives  the  writer  a  minimum  of  ma- 
terial and  frequently  a  very  bad'  tem- 
per— or  very  clever,  since  she  forces 
the  interviewer  to  be  somewhat  rude 
In  getting  his  material,  and  one  is 
i)«ver  so  tender  with  a  victim  as  when 
one  has  been  forced  to  be  distressing. 
IiOVES  CHILDREN  MOST 
As  she  talks  she  moves  about  refst- 
lessJy,'  ireltiKg  from  one  pose  into  an- 
other, revealing  to  the  ravished  observer 
new  beauties  at  every  turn.  She  looks 
down,  she  looks  up,  she  crosses  and 
im crosses  those  lovely  legs;  she  gives 
jyou  profile,  three-quarters,  and  fuU- 
faca;  she  smiles,  she  looks  sad,  she 
I  looks  tender;  she  broods,  she  thinks,  i 
(she  wonders.  Is  she  just  self-conscious, 
I  in  a  little  girl  sort  of  way?  Or  Is  she  [ 
providing  the  press  and  her  public  with 
j  a  whole  gallery  of  Dietrich  portraits- 
beauteous  Dietrich?    Who  can  say  for 
sure?  That's  the  maddening  thing  about 
her.   Irribating  and  enchanting— but 

that's  frequentjj'  characteristic  of  love-' 
ly  woman,  so  the  poets  teU  us.  f  j'' 

The  day  I  saw  her  she  was  curled  upi 
on  a  Delft  blue  couch,  an  enticing 
length  of  silk  stocking  in  view,  the  rich', 
dark  red  of  her  di-ess  and  tight  little 
hat  showing  off  golden  hair  and  a  clear 
skin  to  perfection.  On  her  right  hand 
was  an  enormous  sapphire  ring;  on  her 
left  wrist  a  bracelet  of  diamonds  and  | 
sapphires;  in  the  satin  of  her  blouse  a  ' 

pin  of  many  diamonds,  in  an  intricate 
design.  But,  list  ye  .  .  . 

"The  thing  I  love  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  life  is  my  child,"  said  ■ 
Marlene.    "Children  .  .  .  and  doing  i 
things  for  the  people  one  loves  ...  1 
that  is  aU  we  have  In  life.    All  that 


vanities  that  almost,  but  do  not  quite, 
destroy  the  effect  o*  her  wholesomeness. 
Fingernails  fully  a  half-inch  long  and 
painted  a  violent  crimson;  eyebrows  dis- 
torted beyond  recognition  by  tweezers 
and  pencil — a  mere  three  or  four  hairs, 
pointing  skyward,  and  the  rest  a  deftly 
worked  shadow;  a  sensuous  extra  quar- 
ter-inch of  lower  Up  painted  on  to  her 
slender,  delicate  mouth.  But  she  is 
always  so  well-dressed  as  to  merit  the 
overworked  word  "ele&ant,"  and  so  smil- 
ing and  fresh  that  it  is  almost  startling 
to  observe  those  little  touches  that  spell 
Holljnifood,  and  that  mark  her  so  surely 
for  one  of  the  cinema's  very  own. 

I  saw  her  one  day  In  the  reception 
room  of  her  dressing  room  siute  on  the  i  counts.  The  rest"  (she  waved  her  love- 
lot  at  Paramoimt.  She  had  eluded  a  I  ly  jewelled  hand  at  the  modernistic  lux- 
definite  engagement  for  an  interview  for  1  ury  around  her)  "just  doesn't  matter." 
months.  She  made  it  clear  when  first  1  she  talks  in  a  very  low,  soft  voice, 
we  met  that  she  gave  them  only  under 
duress  and  considered  them  an  imposl 
tlon. 


ER  LOVELY  COLORING 
^IS  COMPLETELY  HER  OWN 

What's  she  like?  In  her  person,  she 
jU  extraordinarily  attractive.  To  your 
tnie  Holljrwoodian,  accustomed  to  mak- 
ing mental  reservations  about  cinema 
beauties,  she  Is  like  a  sudden  rain  In 
California,  unexpected  and  exciting.  Her  the  bulk  of  the  audiences  are  under  18. 
coloring,  you  see.  Is  completely  her  own,'  1*  la  from  boys  and  girls  between  15 
and  very  lovely.  True  golden  hair,  sea-',  and  18  that  I  receive  the  bulk  of  my 
blue  eyes  and  a  complexion  like  a  baby's. 


"I  do  not  like  to  give  lnte*views,"  she 
said  flatly.  "But  they  come  to  me  now 
and  say  I  must  do  it.  So  .  .  ."  She 
shrugs,  half  as  apology  and  half  in  Irri- 
tation. 

DIFFERENT  IN  GERMANY 

"It  is  not  at  all  expected  of  a  star 
in  Germany  that  she  grant  Interviews,  ' 
she  said.  "When  they  are  given,  they 
concern  only  art  or  some  such  imper- 
sonal subject.  One's  personal  life  is 
never  subjected  to  questions  or  exploited 
In  news  stories.  I  suppose  this  is  be- 
cause the  cinema  audiences  in  Germany 
are  more  adult  than  cinema  audiences 
hei».  I  mean  this  quite  literally. 

'Tn  Germany,  children  under  18  are 
not  admitted  to  movies,  except  for  a 
few  pictures  that  are  specially  made 
for  them.   However,  here  It  seems  that 


with  the  Berliner  accent  much  heavier^' 
than  in  her  films. 

"However,"  she  went  on,  suddenly,  j 
changing  her  tone,  "I  prefer  not  to  talk 
about  the  child."  And  she  closed  her 
lips  stubbornly.  But  always,  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  it  is  to  her  small, 
golden-haired,  5-year-old  daughter 
Maria  that  her  thoughts  revert.  Judge 
for  yourself. 
"What  do  I  do  when  I  am  not  work- ' 

ing?  Oh,  very  little.  I  stay  close  at 
home.  I  am  afraid  for  the  child.  We 
have  been  threatened  by  these  terrible 
kidnappers.  So  I  have  always  guards 
around  to  protect  her.  By  the  time  we 
start  somewhere,  with  our  whole  army, 
it  Is  so  much  trouble  that  we  prefer 
just  to  stay." 

GUARDS  PaOTECT  LITTLE  MARIA 

She  smiled  quickly,  and  went  on: 
"It  is  so  tiresome  for  the  child  that  she 


cannot  go  anywhere  or  play  with  other 
children,  and  that  the  guards  must  bt 
always  there.  But  she  is  philosophical. 
We  play  together  when  I  am  home,  and 
try  to  Invent  new  plays,  but  that  gets 
hard  now.  We  have  already  played  so 
much  of  the  garden  and  the  house 
there  is  little  left.  Always  now  we  must  j 
repeat.  So  I  am  planning  tliat  we  go 
to  a  new  house.  We  will  move,  maybe 
to  the  beach.    Then  she  can  find  new 

amusements  by  herself,  all  those  long 
hours.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child, 
I  used  to  love  it  when  we  moved  to  an- 
other house  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
new  places  to  find  and  explore,  and 
make  up  new  plays  about." 

In  "The  Blonde  Venus,"  her  latest 
I  liieture.  there  are  sequences  where 
;  Dietrich  Is  simply  a  quiet  housewife 
and  mother.  There  you  see  the  real 
(Marlene,  though  she    has   never  been 

used  to  doing  mean  household  taska. 
I  "I  was  never  poor.  I  never  had  to  do 
such  things,"  she  says,  "but  In  Germany, 
all  girls  are  taught  to  be  good  house- 
keeijers,  so  that  they  many  manage  the 
servants  skilfully  at  least.  And,  of 
course,  I  always  cook  for  the  child." 
TALKS  ABOUT  HER  CHILD 

Her  eyes  fall,  rest  on  her  long  car- 
mine nails. 

"Is  Maria  imaginative?" 

Her  eyes  light  up.  She  has  quite  for- 
gotten that  she  doesn't  want  to  talk 
about  Maria. 

"Oh,  yes!  And  she  has  talent.  Sh9 
can  cook  and  sew  and  paint  and  .  .  . 
Oh,  she  can  do  ever  so  many  things.  X 
teach  her.  I  want  her  to  learn  thor- 
oughly all  the  things  that  a  woman 
should  know,  as  well  as  to  develop  her 
instincts  and  tastes  for  expression.  I 
buy  needlework  for  her  to  do.  She 
embroiders  and  sews  very  well  now. 
She  paints  quite  nicely." 

Like  a  child  herself,  Marlene  leaps 
up  off  the  couch  and  goes  quickly  Into 
her  dressing  room,  returning  with  a 
canvas.  She  holds  it  out.  It  is  an 
immatiire  but  vivid  oil  painting. 

PREFERS  MODERN  ART  TO  OLD 

"Maria's.  It  is  a  piece  of  our  garden. 
I  would  have  it  here  in  this  reception 
room,  but  she  specially  asked  me  to 
teep  it  in  my  dressing  room.  Is  it  not 
quite  modern?  That  is  because  I  allow 
her  to  see  only  modern  things.  The 
older  art  I  do  not  care  for.  I  want  her 
to  learn  to  be  direct,  fearless,  Imagina-  • 
tive  in  the  modern  spirit." 

"Music?" 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have  much  music  at 
home  in  the  evening.  We  have  records 
of  all  kinds  and,  of  course,  I  have  my 
piano.  With  these  long  nails  I  can  still 
play  on  the  piano  .  .  .  but  they 
are  impossible  for  violin.  Between 
pictures  I  cut  them  and  practice  ugam, 
playing  especially  much  Bach,  but  violin 
Is  so  demanding.  So  quickly  it  slips 
out  of  reach."  She  regarded  her  long, 
jewel-like  nails  a  trifle  distastefully. 

"We  have  most  of  our  pleasures  at 
home,  music  among  them.  To  pleaso 
the  child,  we  make  many  little  festivals. 
Always  little  presents  and  special  occa- 
sions. She  loves  that  ...  all  chil- 
dren do.  She  loves  to  give  presents,  too. 
Every  Sunday  morning,  for  ever  so 
long  now,  she  sends  me  a  flower  from 
the  garden,  with  her  little  card,  all 
written  out." 

KEEPS  PHOTOS  FROM  PUBLIC 

Many  unusual  photographs  of  Mar- 
lene never  reach  the  public  prints.  Helen 
Hayes  has  several  of  these.  They  aro 
simply  enlarged  snapshots  of  Marlene 
and  Maria,  the  mother  aoMag  and 
happy  (have  you  noticed  how  seldom 
.she  smiles  in  her  films?);  the  child 
natural,  sturdy  and  charming.  There  is 
one  of  Marlene  and  Maria  with  flower 
garlands  on  their  heads,  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  In  it  Marlene  wears  no  make- 
lip  at  all,  and  the  two  faces,  with  their 
German  blue  eyes,  tumed-up  noses  and 
dimpled  smiles,  are  amazingly  alike. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  this  nat- 
uralness of  Marlene  Dietrich  as  the 


i:?8 

happy  mother  of  a  bright  little  girl  put 
the  c*i-emonlousness  and  haughtiness  of 
Dietrich  the  screen  star,  whose  sets 
are  closed  to  visitors;  who  rides  behind 
ft  liveried  chauffeur  In  a  heavily  cur- 
tained car;  who  has  her  own  dressliig- 
room  at  a  large  Hollywood  dress  shop, 
that  no  one  else  can  use,  and  for  whom 
the  doors  of  a  store  are  opened  by  spe- 
cial perniission  before  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  closing  time  at  night. 
She  attends  showings  of  all  major  mo- 
tion pictures  and  many  previews,  garbed 
in  velvets,  furs  and  jewels;  and  there 
are  always  several  gentlemen  with  her, 
some  of  whom  (notably  her  husband, 
when  he  is  here — his  visits  generally 
coincide  with  some  trouble,  such  as 
threats  of  kidnapping  or  suits  for  alien- 
ation of  affections)  kiss  her  wrist  with 
embarrassing  frequency  in  public. 

She  is  very  loyal,  and  stood  by  Voa 
Sternberg  through  his  last  quarrel  with 
Paramount,  over  "The  Blonde  Venus," 
but  Hollywood  believes  that  they  have 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
that  Dietrich  will  make  only  one  more 
picture,  as  specified  in  her  contract, 
under  his  direction.  And  though  it  has 
,  been  murmured  about  that  she  is  the 
lady  of  whom  Chevalier  was  thinking 
when  he  began  his  suit  for  divorce  from 
Yvonne  Valle-  in  Paris,  those  wh  know 
Dietrich  say  that  she  is  in  love  with  her 
husband,  an-'  has  regarded  her  whole 
Hollywood  Ctt.eer  merely  as  a  necessary 
evil — ^something  she  will  be  glad  to  leave 
behind  for  the  happier  fields  of  motion 
pictures  and  concert  halls  in  Germany, 
where  she  can  be  near  him. 

GOING  BACK  TO  GERMANY 

She  and  Maria  will  surely  go  to  Ger- 
many as  soon  as  her  Paramount  con- 
tract expires.  That  much  she  says  firm- 
ly. She  will  not  say  whether  she  will 
consider  returning. 

"We  are  so  often  lonely  here,"  she 
said.  "The  child  misses  her  father  so 
much,  and  I  do,  too.  When  trouble 
comes  it  is  so  hard  to  bear  it  all  alone. 
My  hasband  is  working  in  Paris — ^h*    _ 

comes  when  he  can — but  it  isn't  so  often,  and  shapely  acrobatic  dancing  girl;  the 
I  must  stand  all  alone,  with  no  one  by  Gray  Family,  four  girls  and»two  boys 
my  side,  through  this  fear  of  kidnap-  who  excel  at  tap  and  stop  dancing 
ping.  Such  a  fear  is  so  hard  .  .  .  always  and  make  about  six  lightning  changes 
waiting  and  always  afraid."  of  costumes,  and  several  other  acts.  If 

Behind  the  simple  words  is  a  biW«r  not  a  particularly  distinguished  a^sem- 
nostalgia  for  the  safety  and  sweetrtess  blage  of  variety  talent,  it  still  is  good 
of  the  complete  home  again— Marine  for  much  laughter  and  applause.  And 
and  Rudolph  Sieber,  and  little  Maria—  that  is  what  the  performer.?  are  up 
untroubled  and  unafraid,  enduring  no  there  to  earn.  W.  E.  G. 

more  long  partings. 


SSSWoi  a  prison  tami 
the  South."  A  contracuu  a.iim.a  i.n. 
Ings  is  completing  a  state  highway 
ironically  christened  Liberty  road.  By 
collusion  with  "Blacksnake"  Skinner,  he 
is  driving  the  convict  laborers  at  aj 
pace  which  taxes  the  strength  even  of 
the  strongest.  One,  Joe  Carter,  diesj 
In  a  metal  sweat  box.  The  state  penal 
commissioner  sends  one  Whiteside  to 
conduct  a  secret  Inquiry  into  that  death 
and  into  conditions  In  general. 

Meantime,  we  meet  Mr.  Dix,  as  Duke 
Ellis,  a  bank  robber,  and  as  motley 
a  crew  of  mxu-derers,  thieves  and  riff- 
raff as  ever  were  assembled  in  one  chain 
gang.  They  sweat  with  pick  and  shovel, 
they  fight  and  are  flogged,  they  mutiny 
when  put  on  shortened  rations  be- 
cause one  filthy  spoon  Is  missing  from 
the  mess  hall.  There  are  attempted 
escapes,  shots,  and  coi-pses  loaded  into 
mule  wagons.  A  prison  guard,  impressed 
by  spurious  claims  of  divination  through 
the  stars  by  a  Bible-quoting  polygamlst, 
kills  his  wife,  caught  in  an  act  of  In- 
fidelity. Duke's  younger  brother, 
Johnny,  Is  booked  at  the  camp.  He 
had  tried  to  shoot  the  man  who 
squealed  on  Duke,  whom  he  Idolizes,  and 
would  emulate.  Duke,  Instead  of 
escaping,  must  stay  behind  to  protect 
this  quick- tempered  brother.  There  is 
one  very  touching  scene  when  the  two 
are  visited  by  their  mother,  played  with 
genuine  pathos  by  Louise  Carter,  and 
by  Johnny's  sweetheart.  There  are 
many  bits  of  rough  humor,  to  soften 
the  grimness  of  the  tersely  told  story. 

For  most  of  the  way  "Hell's  High- 
way" Is  an  illuminative,  believable  docu- 
ment, admirably  directed  by  Bowland 
Brown,  photographed  by  Edward  Cron- 
jager,  and  performed  by  a  splendid 
cast.  During  that  distance  It  holds 
one's  attention  by  countless  graphic 
touches.  But  in  the  closing  moments, 
it  slackens  pace,  and  the  denouement, 
disclosing  the  wounding  of  Johnny; 
Duke's  self-sacrifice  for  the  boy;  the 
Governor's  arrival  after  a  general  pris- 
on-break, and  the  exposure  of  Billings 
as  responsible  for  Carter's  death,  lose 
their  dramatic  values  through  sagging 
'continuity.  Duke's  fate  seems  uncer- 
tain. Perhaps  he  was  hanged  as  a 
ringleader,  perhaps  he  was  paroled  or 
pardoned.  That  Is  not  made  clear. 
However,  "Hell's  Highway"  Is  good 
enough  to  be  accepted  as  any  man's 
picture,  and  Richard  Dlx  may  be 
credited  with  one  more  virile  portrait. 

The  stage  show  presents  Henry  Bur- 
big,  another  comedian  obtained  for 
vaudeville  via  the  radio  route;  Al 
Tucker  and  his  Society  Orchestra;  Roy 
Sedley,  assisted  by  a  diminutive  comic 


"And  I  would  love  to  have  another 
baby.  They  are  so  sweet  when  they 
are  little.  Maria  gets  so  big  now.  After 
all,  they  are  the  best  thing  in  life  .  .  . 
the  only  thing.  The  rest  just  doesn't 
count."  She  waved  her  beautiful  jeweled 
hand  at  the  luxury  around  her.  "The 
best  thing  in  life  is  caring  for  those  we 
love.  And  we  must  have  our  own  to 
care  for." 

She  smiled  gently,  looking  into  the 
future.  Her  eyes  came  to  rest  on  the 
silver-framed  picture  of  little  Maria. 
Perhaps  she  saw  other  baby  faces  there 
— the!  smile  was  sweet  enough  for  more 
tt  m  one. 


^ 


RKO  BOSTON 
"Hell's  Highway" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  itory  by 
Samuel  Ornitz.  Robert  Taakcr  and  Row- 
land Brown:  directed  by  Rowland  Brown, 
and  pr/'sented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with 
the  following'  cast: 

Frank  (Duke)  Ellis  Richard  Dix 

.lohnnv  Ellis   Tom  Brown 

Mrs.  Ellis   Louise  Carter 

Mary  Ellen   Roehelle  Hudson 

BlacltBnakR  Skinner  C.  Henry  Gordon 

Poo-Eye  Jackson   Warner  Richmond 

I  Blind  ilaxie   Sandy  Roth 

I  Matthew,  the  Hermit  Charles  Middleton 

Rascal   Clarence  Muse 

Romeo  Gomez   Jed  Kilev 

Society  Rad   Fuzzy  Knisrht 

H.ype   ,..Bert  Starkey 

Spike  Bob  Perry 

Buzzard   Harry  Smith 

Turkey  Neck  ,  Edward  Hart 

WliiteBide   Stanley  Fields 

Billms   Oscar  Ariel 

Blnl)ber-mouth  John  Lester  Johnson 

In  view  of  the  current  commotion  in 
-rida  about  alleged  brutality  which 
:minated  in  the  death  of  a  young 
convict  in  the  Sunbeam  prison  camp, 
"Hell's  Highway"  may  be  regarded  as  a 
particularly  timely  picture.  A  fore- 
word proclaims  that  it  is  "dedicated  to  ' 
an  early  end  of  conditions  today— a 
throwback  from  the  middle  ages— as 
they  actually  exist  today."  It  proceeds 
to  recite  ruthless  exhibits  of  fiendish 
cruelties  and  punishments  meted  out 
In  the  name  of  discipline  by  the  over- 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  All  American" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  story  by  Rieb- 
ard  Schayer  and  Dale  Van  Every:  arranged 
by  Christy  Walsh,  directed  by  Russell  Mack 
and  presented  by  Universal  Pictures  with 
the  following  cast:  ^   ,  , 

Garry  Kin?   Richard  Arlen 

Chick  Knipe   James  Gleason 

Steve  Kelly   Preston  Poster 

Andy  Whittlebotham   Andy  Devine 

Ellen  Steffens   Gloria  Stuart 

Ted  Bowen   E.n'l  Mfrarlhy 

Bob  Kin?   John  Dorrow 

Betty  Poe  June  Clyne 

Gloria  Neuchard   Merna  Kenendy 

Willie  Walsh   Harold  Waldnritro 

Harconrt   Huntley  Gordon 

Mrs.  Bowen   Ethel  Clayton 

Don  Lindsay   James  Flavin 

Walter  Grant   Robert  Ellis 

Miss  Wilson   Miami  Alvarez 

Radio  announcers. 

Fred  Howard.  Franklyn  Parker 
The  All-Ameriran  football  board,  members 
ol  recent  AU-Amcricaii  football  teams. 

With  the  football  season  just  off  on 
its  first  lap.  Universal  again  outdis- 
tances the  other  studios  and  presents 
the  first  football  picture  of  the  season, 
"The  All  American,"  current  screen  at- 
traction at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre. 
Judging  by  the  response  that  It  received 
on  the  first  day  of  its  showing,  It  should 
be  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  make  the 
box  office  purr  with  pleasure.  It  has 
a  cast  of  football  players,  recruited 
from  the  Ail-American  aggregations  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  that  Is 
enough  to  make  an  ordinary  team  curl 
up  and  die  of  envy.  There  are  some 
Incidental  moving  picture  actors,  too, 
and  they  fit  in  well  enough  to  give  the 
air  of  being  bona  fide  players  them- 
selves, taking  their  punishment  with 
the  others.  Furthermore,  just  to  satis- 
fy every  one,  there  is  a  good  story  that 
carries  weight.  Somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  "Touchdown"  last  season,  it 
takes  the  glamour  away  from  football, 
by  showing  In  no  urAertaln  terms,  how 
an  excess  of  fame  acquired  in  college 
football  Is  anything  but  a  help  to  a 
man's  future. 

The  film  opens  as  Garry  King,  star 
halfback  for  Pacific  University,  plays 
his  la-st  game.  Excitement,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  huge  throngs,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  graduates,  the  praise  of  his 
/•latcmot/x:  s-oes  to  hls  head,  and  he  bc- 


k:  himself  iTpretty  ffl^igrc- 
.  M,  n  Giving  up  college  to  enter 

the  bond  business  he  soon  learns  the 
fleeting  qualities  of  fame.  He  drinks 
too  much,  loses  one  job  after  another 
and  is  told  at  last  by  his  old  coach, 
Chick  Itnlpe,  that  he  is  yellow.  At 
last  he  p6ckets  his  pride  and  asks 
Steve  Kelly,  a  classmate  whose  engi- 
neering business  he  had  planned  to 
share,  for  a  job,  and  gets  one,  hauling 
gravel.  His  lesson  learned,  he  begins 
to  climb  back  and  returns  with  Steve 
to  see  his  younger  brother,  now  AU- 
Amerlcan  too,  take  part  in  a  charity 
game  played  by  the  All-Amerlcan  team 
against  the  stars  of  former  years.  Bob 
is  going  the  same  way  that  Garry  had, 
but  Garry  goes  into  the  game  against 
him  and  teaches  Bob  a  salutary  lesson. 

The  actmg  of  Richard  Arlen  in  the 
leading  part  Is  of  excellent  quality.  He 
looks  and  feels  the  part  splendidly, 
projecting  clearly  and  simply  the  be- 
wilderment and  the  mistakes  of  a  nor- 
mal boy  with  adulation  to  the  breaking 
point.  Preston  Foster,  as  Steve,  is  an- 
other thoroughly  satisfactory  perform- 
er, and  John  Darrow  is  unusually  good 
as  Bob  King,  who  learned  to  take  his 
beating  and  grin.  Andy  D'evine  pro- 
vides the  low  comedy,  and  James  Glea- 
son as  a  gloomy  coach  is  funnier  still. 
Gloria  Stuart  supplies  the  slight  ro- 
mance with  charm  and  spirit. 

Nick  Lucas,  the  "crooning  troubadour," 
radio  singer,  motion  pictui-e  and  vaude- 
ville actor,  gives  great  pleasure  with  his 
solos,  granting  encores  and  winning  en- 
thusiastic applause.  Among  his  num- 
bers are  "Sweeahearts  Forever,"  "Side 
by  Side,"  "Shanty  in  Old  Shantytown," 
"Tiptoe  Through  the  Tulips"  and  sever- 
al more.  Other  acts  are  "Radio  Rogues," 
with  James  Hollywood,  Ed  Bartell  and 
Henry  Taylor;  "A  Billion  Building 
Blunders,"  with  Willie,  West  and  Mc- 
Ginty;  Arthur  and  Morton  Havel,  as- 
sisted by  Helen  Loc^hart,  Denise  Doo- 
ley  and  Bud  Williamson,  in  "Hot  Wa- 
ter," Sid  Marion  and  Marie  Duval  in 
"Bits  of  Musical  Comedy"  and  Colby 
and  Murray  in  "At  Your  Service,"  a 
dance  rhapsody  with  Billy  Gibson 
Margie  Barratt  and  Renee  La  Marr. 

  E.  L.  H. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Hat  Check  Girl" 

A,  screen  comedy'  drama  adapted  bv  Philip 
Kiem  and  Barry  Connors  from  the  novel 
of  the  same  name  by  Rian  James:  directed 
by  Sidney  LanJield  and  presented  by  Fox 
Jilms  with  the  following  cast: 

gf,7,y  Marsh    Sally  Filers 

  Ben  Lynn 

,  if„s"e  King   Gin?er  Rosrr.s 

ipcl   Keese  Monroe  Owslcv 

S'' S'",?"'*'^    Arthur  Pierson 

S*"  *ICCoy  .    ijoel  Madison 

!Ton-7  Carlucoi   Dewey  Robin.son 

Walter  Marsh   Harold  Goodwin 

Mrs.   Marsh    Eiilalip  Jensen 

^o"'ns    Purnell  Prati 

Rlan  James  is  one  of  those  very  up- 
to-date  authors  who  believes  in  antici- 
pating trends  rather  than  following 
them.  Already  "Crooner,"  one  of  his 
literary  products,  has  been  screened 
with  considerable  success.  Now  comes 
"Hat  Check  Girl,"  the  new  picture  at 
the  Fenway  and  Modem  theatres.  It 
is  obviously  Intended  to  be  smart  and 
worldly  wise;  the  scenes  are  set  in 
a  variety  of  presumably  dramatic  spots, 
hotels,  night  clubs,  bachelor  apartments, 
winter  resorts  and  the  like.  The  char- 
acters are  the  usual  men  and  girls 
about  town,  not  forgetting  bootlegger.<;, 
scandal  sheet  editors  and  racketeers. 
The  heroine  is  a  good  little  girl,  though 
she  fell  for  the  wiles  of  a  naughty 
boy  on  one  occasion,  and  tlie  hero  never 
thinks,  of  anything  more  dashing  than 
matrimony.  He  even  has  a  stern  papa, 
and  papa  fails  to  approve.  The  familiar 
ingredients  are  all  there,  kept  moving 
more  by  the  speed  of  the  direction 
than  by  their  own  momentum,  and 
the  result  is  passable  but  thin  enter- 
tainment. 

Gerry  Marsh,  hat  check  girl  In  a 
night  club,  finds  life  prety  dull  until 
she  encounters  Buster  Collins,  a  rich 
but  honorable  playboy,  who  returns  un- 
expectedly to  find  her  sleeping  in  his 
apartment.  He  decides  that  he  loves 
her,  despite  her  not  altogether  spotless 
past — the  villian  was  Tod  Reese,  author 
of  "The  Keyhole,"  a  muck-raking  mag- 
azine— but  his  father  believes  the  mar- 
riage to  be  a  grave  error.  He  yields, 
to  the  extent  of  giving  a  New  Year's 
party  to  celebrate  the  engagement,  but 
at  the  party  the  guests  play  murder, 
and  Reese  is  killed,  presumably  by  Bus- 
ter who  was  in  the  same  room.  Oi 
course,  no  hero  in  this  sort  of  a  story 
can  be  a  miu-derer  the  real  criminal 
is  apprehended  in  a  not  altogether  sat- 
isfactory fashion  and  Buster  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after  with  his  Jerry. 

The  acting  was  all  that  the  storj- 
required,  and  Ben  Lyon  provided  some- 
thing even  a  bit  better.  Though  the 
script  requires  him  to  utter  a  distressing 
brand  of  baby  talk,  he  retains  a  likable 
exuberance  and  a  distinct  sense  of 
humor.  Sally  Eilers  is  rather  pallid  and 
uninteresting  as  the  heroine,  a  per- 
functory part,  and  apparently  took  but 
a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Munroe  Owsley  makes  a  suave 
blackmailer,  and  Ginger  Plogers  has 
some  amusing  moments  as  the  heroine's 
best  friend. 

Also  on  the  program  Is  "Blonde  Ve- 
nus," with  Marlene  Dietrich,  Gary 
Grant.  Her'xi  t  Marshall  and  Dickie 
Moore.— E.  I  .  H. 


HOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Mikado"  , 

"The  Miliado."  comic  operetta  in  two  acts, ' 
musii-  bv  .\rthiir  Sullivan.  libretto  by  W.  .S.  i 
Gilbert:  first  inoduccd  al  the  Savoy  Theatre,; 
London.  March  14.  .1SS5.  and  at  the  I  nion 
Square  XTieatre.  New  York.  July  ■-'0.  l.SiS: 
revived  tretiuently  here  and  abroad:  per- 
formed last  eveninsr  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Thcatie  h\  the  Civic  Lijrht  Opera  Company, 
(liioc  tioii  of  Milton  Aboru.  with  the  follow- 


■asl  : 


The  .Mikado  of  Japan.        .William  Danforth 

Xanki-Poo   Roy  Cropper 

Ko-Kt)   .Frank  Moillai 

Porili-K.ih  Herbert  Wateroii' 

Pi!.h-Tush   Frederic  Per-si.i 

Vnni-Viiin  Vivian  H:ii- 

Pitti-Mns  Ethel  Cla-i 

Peep-Bo  Mabel  Thomnsoi 

Katisha  ,  Anne  Taio 


After  an  absence  of  a  full  year  Mr 
Abom  returns  to  Boston  with  his  ad-' 
mu-ably  voiced  and  trained  specialists! 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas.  He 
has  promised  four  of  these  works  defi- 
nitely;  others  are  in  preparation,  if) 
Boston  wants  to  hear  them.  It  is  sin- ; 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  response  to 
these  bravely  proffered  gifts  will  be  so 
substantial  as  to  warrant  Mr.  Aborn  in  j 
procf:eding  straight  through  the  entire; 
list.  Certainly  he  has  in  his  present  or- 
ganL-,ation  as  competent  singers  and  in- 
terpreters as  one  could  wish  t(r**»ear 
in  these  most  exacting  as  well  as  most 
delightful  operettas.  If  he  mounts  al^ 
as  adequately,  if  not  lavishly,  as  "The 
Mikado"  lie  will  merit  commendation,  j 
Wise  through  years  of  intimate  asso-, 
elation  with  the  theatre,  this  white- 
haired  impresario  knows  how  difficult' 
Is  the  task  of  assembling  in  this  year 
1932  professional  singers  who  love  Gil-  1 
bert  and  Sullivan  well  enough  to  per-i  ; 
feet  themselves  in    varied  roles  which;  i 
exacts  nothing  less  than  perfection  in^  ( 
clarity  of  enunciation  and  in  proper  ; 
tonal  shading.  Some,  like  Mr.  Danforth, 
who  has  been  portraying  the  Mikado 
since  his  first  appearance  at  the  New- 
York  Casino  in  1910;  like  Mr.  Moulan 
whose  record  in  musical  comedy  is  c- 
astounding  compass;  or  like  Mr.  Wate:  - 
ous,  whose  ample  girth  and  cavernc 
bass  have  been  dedicated  these  rm:v 
years  to  Gilbertian  speech;  — these  ai 
ists  apparently  were  born  to  just  siii 
happy  endeavor.  Others.  o£  a  young 
school.    Mr.  Aborn  has  chosen,  y 
praised,  schooled  in  the  Savoy  traditi'  i 
which  he  holds  in  highest  respect.  E\  e ; 
with  a  small  orchestra,  he  is  fortune  : 
in  utilization  of  two  sympathetic  cw  - 
ductors  like  Mr.  Kroll  and  Mr.  Hurk 
Each  knows  his  Sullivan  scores,  into.  - 
prets  them  lovingly. 

Last    evening's     performance  v 
fully  up  to  past  standards.    The  sai' 
robust  volume  emanated  from  the  m? 
choristers,  while  the  school  girls  caro>  :: 
their  delicately  tinted  lays  with  de.  - 
cacy  and  precision.  It  was  foreordaii:- 
I  that  the  veterans  of  the  company  wol.'.c: 
be  letter  perfect,  that  they  would  coi  - 
tribute  spirit  and  unction  to  the  pc  - 
formance.    Interest,  for  tlie  momi:! 
centred  in  the  newcomers.    Miss  Ha 
diminutive   and    wholly  charming 
Yum- Yum,  sang  "The  Moon  and 
superbly,  made  its  limpid  melody  u.^ 
more  effective  by  deliberate  tempo.  Mi-.^ 
Yago  as  Katisha  made  herself  as  ugly 
in  person  as  script  directions  exact, 
proved  herself  a  knowing  actress,  yet 
left  something  to  be  desired  vocaTly. 
One  missed  the  flowing,  fresher  con- 
tralto of  Vera  Ross,  last  season's  Ka- 
tisha.   Ml'.  Cropper,  replacing  Howard 
Marsh  as  Nanki-Poo,  revealed  a  tenor 
I  voice  of  excellent  quality,  .vet  his  acting 
lacked  Mr.  Marsh's  ingratiating  man- 
ners.  Mr,  Persson.  vice  Allan  Wate"Ous, 
was  a  dignifiod  Pish-Tush.  These  two. 
■with-  Miss  Hart  and  Miss  Clark,  sang 
the.  famous  "Madrigal "  so  exquisitely 
that  for  once — at  least — encores  were 
richly  deserved.   The  settings  were  sim- 
ple but  attractive,  the  costumes  richer 
and  more  variegated  in  colorings  .than 
usual.  The  audience,  which  should  ha\  c 
been  larger,  and  doubtless  will  be  here- 
after, took  keen  enjoyment  throughout 

=^  ^  -  ^-  ^• 

'  FINE  ARTS 

"Un  Soir  de  Rafle" 

A  Fiem  h  screen  comedy  drama  based 
a  story   by   Henn   Det-oin,    with   music  i 
Leo  Leiievic.  Philiri-j  Pares  and  Van  Par.v.- 
nirected  by  Carmine  Galluiw  and  prcfenied  I 
b.v  0?so  Films  with  the  lollowinjr  cast:  I 

Georeet  .\lbcri  Prejean 

Marielle   .\nnab,'' 

Ijc  Baron  Lucien  Ba'" 

yvpiine.   .Edith  .M 

Fred   L  ;  n, 

Chailey    Consiant  Rem.v 

I     Graphic,    imaginative  photography 
I  and  excellent  acting  raise  "Un  Soir  de 
I  Katie."  cuiTent  screen  attraction  at  the 
1  Tine  Arts  Theatre,  above  the  level  of 
'  the  manj'  films  with  similar  plots  that 
;  have  preceded  it.    The  perambulations 
•  of  the  story  have  been  made  familiar 
by  a  dozen  American'  pictures,  "The 
Man  I  Love,"  "Iron  Man,"  "Society 
C'lXl,"  'Winner  Take  All"  and  all  the 
rest  that  treat  of  the  downfall  of  a  con- 
ceited  priae-fighter   who   forgets  i 
Iriends  for  wine,  women  and  sonp.  Ni 


I 
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'  M'luuiu-ii;  o  llI.,^i),l^ac{i 
.s    wear    thr    aspect  of 
■.V  vpt  Caiminc  Gallone, 
'lied  a  picture 
lU.  business  in 
'        a  goodly  sliare 
lie.    Particularly  In  the 
mera  at  the  prize-fights 
,oroiis  dramatic  techniouc 
while  :n  every  point  he  is  assisted  bv 

broider  iheu-  ordinary  roles  with  feel- 
ing and  spirit, 

Albert  Prejean  plays  the  good-na- 
'  rrr         too  Intelligent  Georget  with 
ly  pleasing  results.    He  may 
Chevalier  but  he's  a  good 
::5  own  account  and  can  sine 
act.    The  fact  that  he  ii 
,  )^  7^        ^'"^  present  role 

should  i.ol  take  away  from  the  praise 
due  hjs  agreeable  cliaracterization  Op- 
posite him,  as  the  long-suffering  Mad- 
"i  ■«.'^.«-'^""^'^"''''  remembered  from 
be  Ml. roil  She  IS  so  charming  that  I 
["^  Georget    is    in- i 

I  \  third  performance  of  great  i 

II  ;cred  by  Constant  Remy  who 
2^?L^'i"^'ley  the  broken-down  prize- 
ngater  turned  manager,  a  very  real 

  H  .  r3..emblance  to  Wallace 

tartling.    The  Baron 
t,ed  by  Lucien  Barou.x  ' 
^•c  in  tie  clown.  Fred,  comes 
!h^  hands  of  Lenier. 
'  —E.  L.  H. 


Bettina  Hall  Gi 


1 1  0111 


i:  doK-l't-'-' 

with  feline 
"Wo  have 
•  says  she, 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

'  Half  hour!"  came  the  call  along  th 


.    ,ila  lu  ouii-  compauj', 

,,  ny  not  a  cat." 
•  i'iitcen    minntrs!"      Bettina  was 
,  beri-dlne  her  cycla.she.i.    "Some  oi  tne 
lino  of  dressing  rooms  at  the  Shuber'  gj^ig         thoso  Hollywood  false  ones, 
theatre,  where  "The  Cat  and  the  Pldi  but  I  don't  Hke  them,"  said  she.  Her 

n  are  vciy  long.    "I^  think  }  }p^^ 
she  said.  "When 


die"  Is  playing.  Bettina  HaU,  the  lead  owi_ 

ing  lady,  stiffened  In  her  chair  and  iie  ii"  ,ii''^comes  oft  after  the  sho*.  and 


composers  or  singers,  or  musicians,  and 
our  songs  are  not  dragged  in  by  the 
hair,  after  a  prelimhiary  lun-tah-tan 


oerson 


'Tie 


MUSICAL  MEALS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


nostrils  dilated.  !  I  see  myself  very  pale  and  wan.  af  tc'r 

"I  never  fall  to  thrUl  to  It.  never,*  that  hearty  rouKC-pot  pink.  I  feci  like 
said   she.   thr-ough   the   orange   woo]  slinking^  home  ^^^^^^ 
sweater  she  was  pulling  over  her  head  ^  natural.   The  music  wells  up  out  of 
"Once  when  I  had  a  vacation  of  ^  ^-^^  situations  so  normally — we're  all 
month  from  the  theatre,  and  had  de  ' 
Itermlned  not  to  set  foot  Inside  one.  1 

;found  myself  at  an  amateur  perform  „^,^„  „  ,  

ance  of  a  show  in  Beverly.  I  went  bacll  from  the  orchestra.  And  then  I  inust 
stage,  and  when  I  heard  those  calls—  say  it's  refreshing  to  play  in  a  stoi7 
■Half  hourl  Fifteen  minutes  I'  I  was  s<i  thnt  concerns  Itself  seriously  with  a 
homesick  I  didn't  know  how  to  bear  it."  woman's  virtue." 

She  stepped  out  of  her  brown  woo  Miss  HaU  has  plenty  of  humor,  out 
wrap  around  skirt,  threw  a  Japanese  luckily  for  her.  not  enough  to  interfere 
coat  over  her  shoulders,  pinned  back  with  taking  herself  and  her  work  rather 
her  vellow-brown  curls  and  began  the  seriously.  Her, charm  of  manner  ana. 
lexciting  business  of  making  up.  Actors  a  certain  ease  and  grace  in  comrersa- 
began  trooping  past  her  dressing  roorn!  tlon,  carefully  restramed  to  superflclall- 
along  the  hall  on  the  way  to  their  own.:  ties  so  as  not  to  get  heavy  —ine 
"Morning.  Bettina!"  It  was  after-,  actor's  pet  hatred-dteguise  the  funto- ^ 
noon,  but  most  of  them  had  just  break-  mental  driving  am^'"^  and  the  will 
farted,  so  the  mistake  was  natural.      to  forge  clear  of  mediocrity,  that  anl- 

"HI  Punna""  '  mate  her  at  all  times, 

ill,  ruppa.  g^^,^  ^  ^^^^  jg^gjy  ^^g,  gracious  velvet 

CALLED  'TDPPA"  i  glove,  b'ut  the  shape  of  the  iron  hand 

"There  they  go,  calUng  me  'Puppa' shows  beneath,  and  gives  that  softness 

again,"  said  Bettina,  spreading  greaeel ''^^^''-y- 


paint  on  her  cheeks.  "I  have  been  so 
much  teased  about  my  New  England  ac- 
cent. Once  I  mentioned  my  father, 
calling  him  what  I  suppose  sounds  like 
Ur  Toscanini  if  it  ,    ,  'Puppa'  to  depraved  foreign  ears,  and 

MI.  loscanini,  it  is  reported,  while  he  is  iri  w^answei«d  by  shrieks  of  laughter. 


•New  jcorK.  takes  most  of  his  meals  in  his  apartH  Now  they  aU  call  me  'Puppa.' 
■nent  in  a  huge  Broadway  hote/    He  seldoiri    "^^'^      enimclatlon  has  go 


got  me  into 

trouble,  too,  sometimes.  My  'rs'  were 
of  course  singularly  absent  when  I  be- 
gan singing.  My  voice  teachers  taught 
me  to  roll  them,  and  I  got  so  that  I 
did  it  rather  well.  Perhaps  I  fancied 
the  soimd  of  them.  Anyway,  when 
Jei-ome  Kern  was  directing  us  in  'The 
Cat  and  the  Fiddle,'  he  told  me  I  rolled 
them  too  much.  'Act  more  natural,'  he 
said.  'Speak  naturally.'  Then,  in  his 
funny  way,  he  began  playing  tricks  on 
me — all  by  means  of  those  fine  rolling 
rs  of  mine.  One  by  one  every  single 
member  of  the  cast  said  to  me.  In  con- 
fidence, waiting  for  cues,  or  talking 
over  a  cup  of  tea:  'You  know.  Otto 
Harbach  says  he  doesn't  care  for  those 
rolled  rs  of  yours.'  Or,  'Odette  MyrtU 
told  me  she  thinks  you  had  better  tone 
down  your  r's,'  imtil  I  was  deluged.  All 
Kern's  little  Joke. 


enters  a-  restaurant,  seldom  dines  in  public  for 
f  he  should  he  might  hear  mu.sie  'played  when 
le  was  lunching  or  dining;  but  he  recently  and 
■ashly  ventured  into  a  popular  restaurant  The 
eader  of  the  orchestra  came  to  him:  "Would 
'm  ike  to  have  me  play  the  T/Teditation  from 
Thais?  "If  you  do  I'll  leave,"  Toscanini  an- 
wered.  Other  musicians  "have  bter  as  sensi- 
ive  Edward  MacDowell,  when  he  was  at  the 
ead  of  the  music  department  at  Columbia,  went! 

nTJtl'^^f      '°  "-^^t^^^'a^t,  hoping  to  find 
ne  without  an  orchestra. 

nlfif^^^^^^  ''"^  'he  delight  of 

nclents;  Hebrews,  Greeks-in  fact  all  nations 
f  the  early  civilized  world.  The  son  of  Sirach 
As  a  signet  of  carbuncle  in  a  setting  of 
7^'^^^  ^  °^  '""^''^  in  a  banquet  of 

^rH,,  ?'\  "^'""^  musician,  let 

at  dulcet  strain  proceed;  and,  while  I  drink 

Sf„^K  ° Muses  £ang,| 
hto  the  b  est  gods  prolonged  the  day  in  am-  ' 

t^tJrl"-  .1'         ^  ^^^"^^^  -"st^ni.  says 

lA^"^^  P'^*^^  in  ^'■"e'-  that  every 
ntZ^°  '"/^C  ^^^^^  drunkenness 

uoiony  might  have  music  as  a  sort  of  nhvqician  freckles;  her  silk  and  velvet  gowns  for 
•rt  hooi^.  „f  u.-       ,  piiyMcian  j^j^^  pj^^  ^^^^^  smooth  lines  of  a 

figure  hardened  by  rowing,  riding,  and 
walking  in  the  country.  By  tempera- 
ment she  is  exuberant,  "easy  to  please," 
as  she  puts  it  with  regaxd  to  off-stage 
activities,  vivacious,  and  sparkling  with 
a  somewhat  brittle  girlish  charm. 

During  the  Boston  run  of  "The  Cat 
and  the  Fiddle"  Miss  Hall  is  living  with 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hall 
of  North  Easton.  It  was  in  North  Easton 
that  her  clear  soprano  voice  was  heard 
in  a  church  choir  by  Wlnthrop  Ames, 
who  started  her  and  her  sister  Natalie, 
also  a  choir  singer,  on  the  way  to  Broad- 
way stardom.  She  and  Natalie  were ' 
together  in  choruses  of  musical  shows 
at  first,  later  in  a  few  Broadway  pro- 
ductions, and  then  sang  leading  roles 
with  the  American  opera  company. 
While  Bettina  has  been  a  year  with 
Kern  and  Harbach's  "Cat  and  the  Fid- 
dle," her  sister  Natalie  Is  just  now  open- 
ing in  another  Jerome  Kem  musical, 
"Music  in  the  Air." 

"Natalie  and  I  have  had  generous 
help  and  encouragement  that  we  appre- 
ciate enormously,"  she  says,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  steady  rise  of  her  sister  and 
herself  from  the  days  when  they  both 
made  their  Boston  debuts  as  "off-stage 
noises."  "Very  few  singers  achieve  sue 


HENRY  L.  SOUTHWICK 
OPENS  HIS  RECITALS 

Opening  his  33d  sea^son  of  Interpre- 
tative recitals,  last  night  Henry  South- 
wick  read  selections  from  King  Lear. 
Mr.  Southwick's  straightforwapdness, 
his  subtle  differentiations  of  character 
without  imdue  straining  for  effect,  and 
the  evidences  of  scholarly  familiarity 
with  the  classics  of  the  stage  which 
show  in  his  work,  make  his  evenings  of 
readings  from  fine  plays  well  worth 
more  than  casual  attention. 

There  is  no  reason  why  plays  should 
not  be  read  thus,  in  selections,  and  by 
one  person,  providing  they  are  meaty 
enough  in  themselves  to  make  up  for 
the  lacks  of  scenery,  many  actors,  and 
fine  costumes.  After  all,  It  is  the  test 
of  a  play  that  It  bear  up  measurably 
well  under  such  a  stripping  from  it  of 
sensory  appeals.  Piays  on  the  stage,  in 


"Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  one  uay      I  a^gjjpg     ^^ppjy    ^^^^  ^^^.^^ 


rfav  at  their  natural  milieu,  demand  that  the 

rehearsal  they  decided  to  incorporate  a 
new  scene.  I  had  a  quick  turn  to  make, 
and  was  a  little  imcertain  about  it.  I 


asked  Mr.  Kem  for  a  suggestion.  'Oh,' 

said  he,  'just  roll  around  on  one  of 
your  r's.' " 

She  is  an  outdoor  type  of  girl — not 
at  all  the  pale,  hot-house  variety  of  j 
beauty  we  are  likely  to  associate  with 
the  stage.    Her  stage  make-up  goes  on 
over  a  skin  lightly  flecked  with  golden 


4  healer  of  his  insolence  and  indecorum  and 
'r  5^*=^,"^.n^"sic  softens  morcseness  of  tem- 
"dissipates  sadness,  and  produces  af- 
|bm^  and  a  sort  of  gentlemanlike  joy  " 
'■nS'fh/r^'''"  ^n  Thomas  Hardy's 

^hSn"^  niusic  While  he 

chewing  now  in  six-eight  time,  now  in 

cnt?i  Greeks  called 

cnt  e,  soothing  strains;  and  so  Ange  Gou- 

the  dish,  a  livelier  and  louder  air  for 
'■  ■  nieat.    On  the  other  hand  the  ba.s, 
rdanapalus  III  in  the  British  Museum 

a-or^-n^r""  "^'"^  ^  P^^"  ^""P^'-  w'"' 
a.ojuc  Nufe  enjoying  the  .sour.d  of  a  lyre 

a  bi.  arum  close  to  his  elbow.  The  Egyptian. 

"     "k  ^'■^nquil  musir  to  precede 

but  a  sparkling,  efler-escent  music 

convr..  ^H„v,    ■  to  drown 

host  t  k",""^  particularly  subdued  when 
host    lacked  his  favorite  joke."  Petronius 


.;i'Lf,  r 
impai];cd  it 


aJdhio    ft   r  a  guest  asked  for  at. 

Senf^f        '"■°"Sh*  ^°  «  ■^•^al  ac- 
an  ,  r«     ft          '""'■^  "l^e  a  comic 
a  respectable  citizen:s  dinner  party." 
pstral  crashes  were  not  lacking 

Gnfe  °'  '""^i'  i^  not 

with  due  care,    if  the  beef  is  tough 
t>%  should  be  the  more  tender,  the  pace 
Q?ten  the  music  is  so  noisy  that  conver- 


SJ'iff -^^  concerning  love  is  impos 
Jez  Ls  an  aid  to  indigestion 
nifefhv.    There  is  wolfing  of 


aws  move 
'food,  no' 


cess  without  the  encouragement  that  J 
financial  backing  can  give.  But,  though  f. 
we  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of- 
fered  us,  we  have  always  fought  andW 
studied  to  be  ready  for  them  whenW 
they  came.    It  Is  that  thing— getting  hj 
ready  for  one's  chance  if  it  coniess — w 
that  makes  the  difference  between  sue-  ffi 
cess  and  failure,  I  feel.    The  girl  who^ 
has  gift,"?,  but  who  develops  them  only 
after  she  finds  her  opening,  will  get 
left  behind.    It  requires  a  lot  of  fore- 
sight to  get  along  on  the  stage  as  it 
does  anywhere." 

BLACK  FUR  COAT 

A  black  fur  ooat  curled  on  a  chair 
by  her  side  as  she  rnakes  up  keeps  her 


through  their  own  imaginations.  Inter- 
pretative readers  do  their  audiences  the 
compliment  of  assuming  that  they  can 
supply  still  a  little  more.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  how  rich  in  resource  the 
imagination  can  be.  Last  night's  audi- 
ence followed  the  terrors  and  tragedies 
of  Lear  with  interest  always  close  and 
often  absorbed.  That  Mr.  Southwick 
was  more  than  once  able, to  lift  the 
audience  wholly  out  of  itself  and  into 
that  realm  of  the  fancy  in  which 
Shakespeare's  play  transpires  is  tribute 
to  Ills  sincerity  and  skill. 

Four  other  recitals  by  Mr.  Southwick 
and  assisting  readers  will  be  given  on 
Oct.  20,  Oct.  27,  Nov.  3  and  Nov.  10, 
at  Huntington  Chambers  hall.   E.  B. 

IN  DE  COU  PICTURES 

Branson  De  Cou  opened  a  series  of 
three  "Dream  Picture"  programs  last 
night  at  Tremont  Temple.  The  audience 
was  not  large,  perhaps  because  this 
particular  group  of  pictures,  devoted  to 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Lake  Louise, 
was  given  in  Boston  as  recently  as  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  other  two  sub- 
jects announced  for  Mr.  De  Cou's  pecu- 
liarly happy  condition  of  good  pictures 
with  a  bit  of  music  and  his  always  fresh 
and  amusing  remarks  are  "Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily."  for  Oct.  21  and  22, 
and  "Motoring  Through  England  and 
Scotland,"  to  be  given  Oct.  28  and  29. 

Lake  Louise,  exquisite  as  carven  jade; 
Mt.  Assiniboine,  snow-capped,  towering 
above  the  other  peaks  of  the  Canadian 
'Alps;  the  gem-like,  cold  radiance  of 
the  ice  caverns;  the  icy,  terrible  beautv 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Hanging  Glacirns; 
and  the  overpowering  majesty  of  the 
almost  never  seen  hinterlands  of  the 
Rockies,  and  the  Selkirks — these  scenes 
make  the  patriotic  exhortation  to  "see 
America  first"  convincing  indeed. 

Scenery  of  imequalled  grandeur  still 
wrapped  in  a  silence  that  Is  unbroken 
by  human  voices,  still  fresh  and  un- 
touched— not  pre-enjoycd  by  millions  of 
thirsty  eyes— this  is  what  the  Canadian 
Rockies  offer. 

Mr.  De  Cou  included  a  number  of 
his  excellent  pictures  of  wildflowers  and 
of  animals  that  help  restore  to  one  that 
comfortable  feeling  of  condescending 
admiration  which  the  overwhelming  - 
mountain  pictures  are  likely  to  sweep 
away  in  a  rush  of  genuine  humility. 

E  B. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  .wconri  concert 
^ot  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Tyhlch  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall,  Dr.  Kous,:cvlt«kv 
•inductor,  was  a-s  follows:  Bruckner 
[Symphony  No.  4  (The  "Romantic"),  B 
,  ''.It  major;  Strauss,  Tfinc  Poem  "Don 
I  .Juan";  Wagner,  Prelude  to  the  "Maj 

.1  islngers  of  Nuremberg  ■ 
I  Bruckner's  symphony  was  pcrfowfied 
ny  ChLs  orchestra  in  Ba-^lon  on  ryT  '"^ 
i899  under  Wilhclm  C.crickc  » 
l'ii;.wn  that  after  Bruckner  com- 
pleted the  .symphony  in  't  was' 
ret  produced  in  Vienna  un/  1881— he 
revised  it  and  wrote  a  /IwHy  new 
Scherzo.  The  original  sirtcrzc  will  ba' 
performed  for  the  fi/1  time  nc^f* 
v;ednesday  in  Vienna/  Wc  have-Aiot 
heard  Jt.  of  course;  have  not  seen 
tile  score;  but  weyPrefer  it  to  th9 
Scherzo  heard  yeste™ayi  with  its  com- 
monplace huntinircalls  and  general 
jubilation.  7 

There  ha,s  bee*  a  gallant  effort  of 
Iste  to  impress  ai/diences  with  the  worth 
'^1  Bruckner's  rn/islc.  There  is  even  an 
'  International  pruckner  Society."  It 
has  been  said  that  conductors  enjoy  the 
.symphonies  of  this  man.  They  certaln- 
'■y  put  them  on  programs  without  regard 
lor  the  feelings  of  the  hearers.  Bruck- 
ner, the  man,  was  a  singular  and  in 
imany  respects  a  pathetic-  character.  He 
jwas  outrageously  abused  by  the  Brahms- 
jites  led  by  the  persecuting  Hanslick. 
r'ln  heavenly  minds  can  such  resent- 
jment  dwell?"  He  was  overpraised  by 
the  Wagnerites  who  opposed  him  as  a 
jivmphonist  to  Brahms. 

Personal  characteristics  of  the  man, 
a.s  his  simplicity,  real  and  sometimes  af- 
liected;  his  peasant  shrewdness,  his  wor- 
ship of  Wagner,  are  revealed  in  certain 
pages  of  his  works.  He  could  be  tlre- 
Lume  and  common  in  the  development 
of  themes  that  had  genuine  force  and 
beauty;  he  could  also  have  splendid 
visions,  but  of  lamentably  short  dur- 
ation. He  could  be  respectably  trivial. 
When  a  hearer  is  led  for  the  moment 
to  echo  the  praise  of  his  fanatical  ad- 
mirers, he  is  quickly  disappointed,  for 
Bruckner  often  commits  the  unpardon- 
able sin  in  music,  the  sin  not  to  be  for- 
given by  Apollo,  nor  by  Jones,  Brown, 
end  Robinson:  he  is  irritatlngly  dull. 
He  lacked  the  art  of  building  i  firm  and 
enduring  structure.  He  would  fritter 
away  the  effect  of  a  fine  thought  by 
Tiieaningless  pauses,  by  tiresome  repeti- 
t  ons,  by  insignificant  episodes  when 
ihere  should  be  continuity  moving 
'oward  grandeur  or  an  intensely  emo- 
t-onal  outburst.  Nor  in  the  symphony 
played  yesterday  is  there  knit  strengta 
or  a  long  flight  of  beauty.  To  say  that 
3ruckner  had  honorable  intentions,  that 
he  at  times  succeeded  in  surprising  his 
enemies  in  art,  is  no  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  the  dwelling  on  his  "sincer- 
ity"— how  many  musical  crimes  are 
committed  with  this  word! — or  the  re- 
minder that  he  was  a  devout  man  who 
purposed  to  dedicate  his  incomplete 
and  last  symphony  to  God. 

It  is  possible  that  Strauss  will  be  re- 
membered gratefully  in  the  years  to 
come  by  his  '  Don  Juan,"  "Till  Eulen- 
i,r-iegel"  and  his  opera  the  "Rosenkava- 
I'er."  Some  might  add  hio  songs, 
tnough  they  are  uneven  in  quality  and 
many  of  them  are  too  evident  bids  for 
popular  favor.  The  performance  of 
"Don  Juan"  yesterday  may  fairly  be  de- 
rcribed  as  spirited,  dramatic,  strenuous, 
applause-Inciting,  but  a  little  more  re- 
lief from  the  vigor  and  the  brilliance 
•.vould  have  been  welcome.  Even  in  the 
K"e-song  sung  expressively  by  the  oboe, 
me  orchestral  accompaniment  should 
nave  been  more  subdued,  an  amorous 
murmur.  But  the  performance  aroused 
the  audience  from  the  apathy,  if  not  to 
say  the  somnolence  incited  by  the  sym- 
phony—in  spite  of  the  intervening  in- 
iermission- and  a  rousing— that  is  th« 
v.ord  for  it— reading  of  Wagner's  over- 
ture dismissed  the  audience  in  a  happy 
mood. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonlghs. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  m 
follows:  Weber,  Overture  to  "Oberon ': 
Franck,  Symphony;  Carpenter,  "Pat- 
terns" for  orchestra  and  piano,  first 
performance  (the  composer  wiU  play 
the  piano  part),  and  Carpenter's  "Sky- 
scrapers," a  ballet  of  modern  American 
life. 


METROPOLITAN 
•'Sight  After  Mghl" 

\  screen  drama  adapted  V  VMios.it  I.av- 
rr,  .  e   and   Kathryj,   Soola  ,  Iron.   Ihe  Mory. 

yrnest  Hallpr  and  pwsPtiled  by  Paramount 

^''V'nmn"""""""   G^-^-f  I^'" 

'  r.'.s  Healy ...'..Constance  cuuiminif" 
;       naw,   Wynne  Gibson 

Airs.  Mab€l  Je"y°>»;;;;;;.A'."j5"o»coe'  K     ■  I 


Al  Hi 

; ; 'Louis  c.d'i 

.  .  Harry  "  n 
.Dink  Tenip  ■ 
.  .  .  .Bradlcs 
.Marty  ,M,-( 


•raiikie  Guard  

ThW  who  know  when  a  motion  pic-j 
ure  is  well  written,  cast,  directed,  pho-l 
ographed  and  performed  will  take  funi 
neasure  of  deUght  in  "Night  Alter| 
Ni'-ht "  It  is  one  of  those  produci^ 
which  tempts  one  to  say.  even  befor^- 
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it 


s  half  over.  •'Here  s  a  picTOreTmnsomg 
o  trv  to  see  again!"    None  too  often 
o  they  turn  them  out  attxactivo  enough 
-1  warrant  such  a  tribute.    Tliere  arc 
oral  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
nving  over  this  screen  adaptation  of 
Louis  Bromfleld's  novel.    In  the  first 
"lace  Vincent  Lawrence,  who  knows  his 
■way  about  In  the  theatres,  had  a  skillect 
and  In  Its  composition.    There  are  no 
oose  ends  In  continuity,  barring  one 
ossible  lapse  near  the  end.    The  dia- 
ogue  is  terse,  witty  and  in  character, 
nd  one  scene  treads  rapidly  on  another, 
■       excitement,  suspense  and  humor 
!i  i-ough  and  subtle,  expertly  inter- 
'\on.    Secondly,  the  cast  Is  perfect: 
vading  from  the  top  of  the  list  un- 
"eviatingty  downward.    With  such  a 
fjvoup   of"  understanding   and  helpfuj 
i\crs  Archie  Mayo  must  have  found 
<  assignment  constantly  joyous.  Of 
,rse.  there  is  a  thirdly,  and  a  fourth- 
but  why  not  find  out  for  one's  self 
.at  they  are?  . 
The  story  is  one  of  those  complex, 
•nrns  which  Bromfield  can  so  profi-; 
iently  spin — about  Joe  Anton,  a  third- 
■ate  pugilist  who  has  risen  to  owner-l 
hip  of  a  remunerative  night  club,  abouP 
hp  women  he  has  known  and  now. 
•ould  forget,  and   about  another,  a 
trange  ^1  who  sits  alone  nightly  irf 
lis  resort,  a  girl  different  from  all  the 
others.   Joe  is  restless,  puzzles  his  old- 
irtie  i>«l-  Leo>  bodyguard,  coun- 

selor, critic.  Joe  is  groping  for  cour-. 
age,  honesty,  vision.  He  employs  Mrs. 
Jellj-man  to  teach  his  correct  speech, 
fares  and  defies  the  armed  emissaries  oi; 
a  rival  who  would  buy  him  out,  attends 
his  routine  duties,  yet  always  is  mindfu} 
of  the  mysterious  exemplar  of  refine- 
ment.   Her  memories  trouble  her.  She 


aeslri.ai.^l.  iaui  i  i  ..otn  :      1  m 
slowed  him  down  a  whit,  nor  has 
persuaded  him  that  there  Is  such  a 
thing  a.s  sophistication. 

"Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe"  gets  oft  to  a 
flying  start  when  Mr.  Fairbanks  wagers 
two  friends  that  he  can  spend  an  in- 
definite amount  of  time  on  a  tropu-al 
island— it  happens  to  be  Tahiti— hy- 
ing in  comfort,  even  in  luxury,  and  with 
nothing  between  himself  and  starva- 
tion but  his  native  ingenuity.  Swimming 
ashore  from  his  yacht,  he  sets  to  work 
to  justify  his  Boy  Scout  training  by 
fashioning  implements  out   of  vines, 
clam  shells  and  pieces  of  wood.  He 
builds  himself  a  pent  house,  with  run- 
ning water,  a  radio,  folding  screens  and 
all  manner  of  crude  but  serviceable 
articles      He    catches    and    trains  a 
monkey,  so  that  it  milks  a  goat  and 
churns  the  milk  into  butter.    He  has 
a  parrot  that  says  "Okay"  at  appropri- 
ate moments.     He  contrives  a  sort  of 
aerial  railway  by  means  of  which  he 
conveys  provisions  through  the  treetops, 
and  he  has  a  turtle  that  serves  as  the 
motive  power  for  the  water  supply.  He 
rigs  up  a  catapult  that  throws  a  fish 
net  out  to  sea  and  drags  it  back.  When 
he  wants  cocoanuts  he  shoots  them  out 
of  the  trees  and,  manipulating  a  beam 
of  wood,  a  load  of  cocoanut  shells  and  a 
strong  net  he  has  an  ingenious  trap  In 
which  he  catches  all  kinds  of  thing; 
from  a  goat  to  a  batch  of  cannibal: 
and  a  pretty  native  girl.  .  , 

Of  course,  there  had  to  be  a  girl.  Thii 
one  happens  to  be  a  native  damsel  from 
a  nearby  island  who  objects  to  having 
her  front  teeth  knocked  out  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  wedding  a  chieftain  and 
runs  away  in  her  dugout  canoe  to  Mr 
Fairbanks's  island.  He^^hristens^Jjej 


ment.    Her  memories  trouble  her.    sne  _       came  after  Friday,  a^ 

has  lost  her  fortune,  might  marry  Bow-  =f  t^F.^^^^  .^^^^^^eadhunter   whom   Doug  ' 
den,  wealthy  and  considerate    thoug!"  f'^^^^'^^^.J^ll    unsuccessfully  to 
she  does  not  love  him.  Some  of  this  Joe  had    ,f"°f^°'d  teaches  her  some  few 
learns  from  her  lips;  the  rest  he  l^arnl  domesticat^e-and^tea^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

'^'l^eantime  we  are  Introduced  to  Iris  m"ole%annibals  ^^^.^l^^^^^tt^', 
Joe's  discarded  mistress,  nen'es  strung  ^^^' f  ^^'^o^e  thei    ^et'^  d^^^^^^ 
to  murderous  tension;  Miss  Jellyman   want  to  lose  then  ^ 
unattractive  in  dowdy  black,  yet  to  taste  a  J'-«-f°y;,f  J  ^'^Lr  By  dint  of  a  bit 
er  first  champagne,  about  to  be  thrust^  to  ^ecaptu'e  Saturday^  «y  ^ 
nto  a  more  vivid  existence;  and  Maudie  more  "^^^""'^^^"'discovers  Saturday. 


nto  a  more  vivia  eAu>i,cin,c,  ivicu^.. 
riplett,  blonde,  plump,  breezy  and  vul- 
arly  frank,  just  back  from  a  European 
exciu-sion.  As  Alison  Skipworth  and 
Mae  West  plav  these  two  roles  they  be- 
come two  polished  gems,  true,  exhilarat- 
ing, immensely  likable.  Their  scene  th< 
morning  after  a  wine  orgie  is  extremelJl 
amusing,  and  Miss  Jellyman's  ludicrous 
mi'sconception  of  Maudie's  profession  li 
a  rich  episode,  gloriously  enacted.  Whef 
Maudie  asserts  off-hand  that  hers  is  ' 
the  most  profitable  racket  m  the  work 
Miss  Jellyman  thinks  she  means  some- 
thing else;  but  Maudie's  racket  was  s 
chain  of  beauty  parlors,  and  Miss  Jelly- 
man is  to  preside  over  one  of  them. 

Mr  Raft  naturally  must  be  mentioned 
somewhere.  Hitherto  an  unassertive; 
reticent  specialist  in  gangster  roles,  he 
now  blossoms  out  as  a  regular  actor.i 
still  most  attractive  when  reverting  to, 
type,  vet  surprisingly  efficient  in  a 
part  niore  expansive  and  exacting.  Mr. 

Tfarns  as  Leo.  has  the  chance,  of  his 

the  wrong  guess,  anyway. 

George  Burns  and  G^acie J^len  are 
1  stimulating  factors  m  f^|^^*|^^ortT°re 
I  irtheiffu'r^Terbest.  urperson,.  M^s 

hecTfoTl  for  her  com-nlsing  gaucheries^ 
Svifciark,  comemenne,  hea^  a  br-1^^ 

gins 

I  and  boys. — W.  E-_tx. 
j  LOEWS  STATE 

"Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe" 

,,.al  (.core  by  •^.l^'^^'^„f,h  the  Inllowinf  cast:' 
rniled  Artists  with  tne^^^,  Fairbanks 

Steve  Drexel....  ""wilUaro  Farimm 

William  BelmODl   Earle  Browne. 

Pro(.  Carmichale   Maria  Alba 

"Tm^  mV.  ■  occmei' '  to  Dougl.sl 
raltMnte  uot  the  .orW  "■8"'"™ 

produced  "Mr.  Robinson  Cuisoe  1 
u-hirh  ooened  yesterday  at  Loew  s  State 
Theatre  Anyone  who  might  suppose 
U«t  the  adva'ncing  years  had  made  an 
impression  upon  Doug's  famous  ath-i 
^tFc  abilities  should  see  Wm  jump;  not 
only  jump  but  shinny  up  trees,  swhig 
from  branches  and  leap  gaily  through 


mnro  ingenuity  Doug  escapes  .-  - 
^acht  where  he  discovers  Saturday 
'The  probler^i  of  what  to  do  ^ith  her  is 
settled  _when    she    appears    m  the 

'^e  film  is  good  natured,  nonsensical 
entertainment  In  the  construction  of 
me  gadgets  that  make  Me  on  an  unni- 
hablted  Island  so  pleasant,  Doug  ap- 
Sears^  have  called  on  Heat^  Rf^i^J^^"' 
Joe  Cook,  Ed  Wynn  and  Rube  Gold- 
berg for  fantastic  ideas,  which  makes 
S  all  the  more  amusing  He  himself 
remains  buoyant  and  good-humored,  the 
dog,  the  parrot  and  the  monkey  are 
frequently  dehghtful  and  Maria  A^ba 
fills  in  well  enough  as  Satuida>.  ine 
camera  work  is  exceptionally  |ttract.ye. 


PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
"The  Big  Broadcast" 

\     screen    comedy    adapted    b.v    Geo.' e'' 

^^■'ol  'iul  presented  by  Paramount  wilh  tl.e 
follnwiiis  ;:ast:  Stuart  Erwin 

Leslie  McWhinney  ^^^^^^^ 

Bine-  Hornshy  ^^eiln  Hvania 

Anil  a  Rogers  Sh;u  On  L\  ruie 

Moila  Lowe  (>or"0  B.irhiM' 

(  lapsaddle  Raiph  °  Hobr-!  i 

Announcer.  ,,  .  .   ■  •  ■  ■■  l-^^^ 

Bird  and  Ammal  Man  si„i^.  o'Dnmiell 

Oflice  Boy...  '*hn>  <■< 

Slierift's  Officer  Dewy  Robinson 

-S^^;^^;r^'^a^^^f^^ayI^:[^.>^^;^ 
There  have  been  all-star  stage  pro 
ducUons.'^an-star  .^'^J^^'^ 
now  at  their  zenith,  and  just  oy  way^ 


o7  a  noveltyrparamount  is  offering  the 
public  an  Jll  radio  star  P"  som  - 
what  confusing,  no  doubt,  but  plenty 
of  entertainers  for  your  n^^^^^'  ! 

^a^r^  SneJ!:    fng  Crosb^' 
smith,  the  Mills  Brothers  i^  thur^^^^^^^^ 
(the  street  Smger),  the  Bosw 
Burns  and  Allen.  Vmcent      P^  , 
Cab  Calloway  with  their  orcne 
this  reviewer  mksed  Rudy  jau    .  ^^^^ 
ter  Winchell  and  Ed  wym  ,  _ 
|„,ay  have  been  hidmg  m  i 
ground.    As  an  excuse  lui 
bination  aPPearance  there  is  a 
tie  romance  about  two  b«s  an^  o 
The  resul     as  might  ^l"^^^  b,oad- 
'  pected,  is  like  a  lot  of  teie%isi 

casts  and  it  is  imP,°s^\^^p^^"°  ted  to  take 
just  why  the  pnbhc  «  expecte<i  ^  ^ 
a  violent  fancy  to  the  taces      ^  ^^^^ 
of  people  who  sound  well  out  qo" 
particularly  exciting.  ^re 

The  three  principals  m  the  sw  .v 
Leslie  McWhiiiney    fi^om  Texas,  Bi^^g 
Hornsby,  a  radio  W  ^^tn 

was  jilted  by  Ws  gnl  Mona  ^^^^.^^^ 
^roO^V^Un  a  nigSv  club  and  de- 


nriie  TtieatPe: 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TWO  plays  ^Hl  be  performed  this  week  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
"CynaTa"  by  H  M.  HaLod  and  R.  Gore  Browne,  adapted  from  a  novel. 
..rSiperl  lx,ver."      tbe  latter;  and  "Mary.  Mary.  Quite  Contrary."  by 
St  Jotm  ISn-ine.   "Uliom"  wiU  be  revived;  Miss  Le  Gallienne  will  also  b 
ien  h"e^  Camille  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  "The  Gondoliers"  will 
be  performed  by  the  Aborn  company. 

The  title  "Cynara"  is  taken  from  Ernest  Dowson's  familiar  poem  begln- 

"Last  night,  ah,  yesternight,  betwixt  her  Hps  and  mine 

There  fell  thy  shadow.  Cynara!  Thy  breath  was  shed 
•Opon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wme; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee.  Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 
•n^e  greater  number  of  Dowson's  verses  were  written  to  a  ^0^^  girl^^ 
refuL  Tgirl  of  good  family,  who  was  reduced  to  keeping  a  humble  s 

in  .  foreign  quarter  of  London.  "She  listened  to  his  ver.es^ 
charmingly  under  her  mother's  eyes  on  his  two  years  courtship.  a,nd  at  the 
H  Ttwo  vea-s  married  the  waiter  instead."  Arthur  Symons,  telling  the 
JtC  f™sTiL  asks;   "Pid  she  ever  realize  more  than  the  « 
P^of  What  was  being  offered  to  her  in  this  shy  and  eager  ^if^-'^  f^^ 
-  ever  mean  very  much  to  her  to  have  made  and  to  have  killed  a  poet 
She  had"  an  evints.  the  gift  of  evoking  and  in  its  way  of  -™  ^^^^^ 
wa^  mo^t  delicate,  sensitive,  shy.  typically  poetic,  in  a  nature  which  I  c^ 
■ryTmpare  to  a  weedy  garden  it.  grass  trodden  ^^^^l  ^Z^^T^Z 
■  ^ith  one  small,  carefully  tended  flower  bed,  lummous  with  lUies.    We  doub 
«  this  girl  killed  Dowson  by  marrying  a  waiter.  Dowson  died  of  drmk  and 

ni.e  play  is  a  string  of  episodes.  In  ^^^/^^J^^  raS"!^ 
wile  are  at  Capri.    If  he  would  tell  her  ^^^^^^f  J'^J^him  to  prevent 
would  feel  better.   Then  the  ^^^^TciJZlSr    Jim^th  his  friend 
her  Sister  from  runnmg  away  w^h  a  -^^^^^'^l^^^  ^  public  bath  I 

Tring.  goes  on  the  town.  He  "^^^  ^//'^P  ^  '^^^  ghe  sprains  her  ankle. , 
place,  and  awards  the  prize  for  bell^  to  her.^  e^sp  ^j^^^^.y 

Jim  takes  her  home.  She  is  °  /"J.^i'^rSiSfppy.  feels  that  she  is 
returns,  and  suspects  Jun  of  ^''^fl'^f  •  .°°'^Lhe  S  act  s  in  the  coroner's 
.bout  to  be  abandoned  and  ^^"^^^  a  trio  as  long- 

court.  In  the  epilogue,  Jim  Clemency  and  ixing      practability  of  monoga- 

epilogue. 

cooper  and  Miss  Johnson  ;^  ^  performance 

When  Molnar  wrote  his   Liliom    ne  aia  ^  December,  1909. 

on  the  stage,  but  the  play  was  New  i 

The  Theatre  Guild  brought  the  P^^^        f       ^ The  Fulton,  where  it' 
York,  on  April  20,  1921.  and  trans  erred  it  m  M^^^  to  the  F       ,  ^^^^ 
ran  tiU  the  following  January-311  performances 
^^"'^rtSnTaUon  used  was  by  Benjamin  R  Glaze.  The^ 

Osmond  Schillingford  -^^J^'^^^^^fSJX^^^^  ^^^^^ 
when  the  play  was  Produced  as   The  ^a-sy   aj;  ^^^^  charlotte 

1920  and  later  as  "Liliom"  at  the  °^^^°f/^J,tes,  but  managers  were  , 
Granville  brought  a  ^^^^^^^^  and  Ellis?  I 

not  then  interested.    Was  this  tne  versioii  „  uj-nne-  Mrs.  Muskat  by ' 

in  New  York  Juhe  was  ^'^l^t^.^Z^^ZSTL^^^^         when  | 
Helen  Westley:  LiUom      Joseph^childkraut  who  n     ^      ^  ^.^^^J 

the  Play  was  ^^.^^t'  b^rbert  PerS'  We  stSl  hear  Liliom  and  "The  i 
and  "The  Magistrate'  by  Albert  rerry. 

Sparrow"  singing 

"Look  out  here  comes  the  damn  pohce, 
The  damn  police 
The  damn  police 

Look  out  here  comes  the  damn  police, 
They'll  get  you  every  time." 
Lee  Simonson.  who  designed  the  settuigs  and  ^^-^^J,,,,^^ 

amusement  park  of  the  ^''^'^^l^Z"  Z^^t  Z  i^^^^  the  rest  of  the 
possible.  .  .  .  U"1^^%\^P"'' X  .  ?or  the  audience  must  accept  a  bum 
story  would  be  rhetorical  '        '^^er  slavey  were  genu- 

who  did  not  act  accordmg  to  type,  ^.^l^^^'^l^^^pe.  "This  scene  had 
inely  in  love.  The  "Heaven"  ^^f^.^^^^l  ^lin^oS  h^f  in  trailing  robes, 
been  made  too  fantastic;  attendants  half  m  unii^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

sprouting  concealed  wings,  or  m  un^omji^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

The  scene  became  burtesque     It  was  agreed  tn  ^^^^^ 
police  court:  "the  'Magistrate'  was  to      ^  "^^"j^f^,   -The  scene  carried 
the  attendant  angels  like  the  ^^'^^_  J;''^^  SagStrate,'  forgot  his  lines, 
the  audience  with  it.  though  ^^^'^^f     ^'te,"',Jturned  to  his  seat,  and, 
left  Uie  stage,  got  his  cue  scene  over  again." 

having  picked  up  the  ™f  ^'^^eX  ^as  first  produced  in  Europe; 

LihorreSngTear  ^1^^^^^^^^^^^  the  sight  of  bees;  fiowers  were 

"^"L^hhrb^Sen  about 

"It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  heavy  hand  the  PJ  ^^^^^^  take 
try  to  reduce  the  play  to  a  series  of  ^^"/.^^^^^^J^^hose  soul  is  eaten  by 
it  as  a  human  story  of  a  ^^^^J"/^^/^;!',^^  .Ademption.  There  are  glitter 
life  and  Is  left  in  reality  and  unreality,  there 


moves  - 

progress,  wiiU  ail  the  ukiUluaui 
the  true  meaning  ol  goodness." 


Abends  tan    •  onceallhg  unpleasant 

.:^'iai,        ,,.^iiuiiL  c....,  u..  liUcL  as  to  MHcts.   c  i.ii.a.i  lo  the  carploss  Rssump- 

itlon  ol  those  who  merely  skim  criticism 
jor  do  not  read  it  at  all  (which  Is  much' 

  'better)  the  proportion  of  praise  to  cen, 

••Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary"  1*  the  title  of  St.  John  E^lne's  comedy  [sure  is  far  too  large.  The  great  artists 
innounced  lor  perlormance  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  but  the  nursery  rhyme   «'e  culled  to  account  when  they  fall  be 

low  their  own  levels,  but  the  InslRnifl 

has  It; 


"Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  cockle-shells  and  silver  bells, 
And  muscles  all  In  a  row." 
Halllwell  thought  that  these  might  be  references  to  the  Scotch  song: 
"When  cockle-shells  turn  silver  bells, 

And  mu.scles  grow  on  every  tree; 
When  frost  and  snow  shall  warms  us  a', 
Then  shall  my  love  prove  tme  to  me." 
There  is  "a  Latin  version  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme: 
O  mea  Maria, 
Tota  contraria, 

Quid  tibi  cresclt  in  horto? 
Testae  et  crotali 
■  Sunt  ml  hi  floscutl. 

Cum  hyacinthino  serto. 
John'Bellenden  Ker  over  a  hundred  years  ago  gave  the  last  two  lines 
A  tbe  English  rhyme  differently: 

"With  silver-bells  and  cockle-shells 
And  so  mine  garden  grows." 
And  he  derived  this  harmless  quatrain  from  the  Dutch:  "Mistress 
■Meerel  guj-te,  gewaenttreure"  verses  "evidently  aimed  at  the  undue  practices 
Jl  the  .confessors  of  those  days  in  relation  to  their  addle-headed  penitents." 

'^^nk  Carlos  GrifQth  describes  in  another  column  of  this  issue  the 
flrst'performance  in  the  United  States  of  this  comedy.  At  the  production 
in  London  on  June  16,  1925  Eva  Moore  took  the  part  of  the  heroine. 

Eva  Le  Gallienne  first  appeared  as  Camille  in  New  York  at  the  Civic 
Repertory  Theatre  on  January  26,  1931. 


cant  are  dismissed  with  conventional 
commendations  which  they  do  not  de- 
serve and  which  may  mislead  the 
reader. 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
department  to  seek  for  merit.  That 
policy  will  continue.  If  there  Is  no 
merit,  there  will  be  no  camouflage. 
Music  Is  no  field  for  mediocrity.  The 
customary  weekly  comments  will  appear 
on  this  page.  The  editor  will,  as  usual, 
give  his  coiisideratlon  to  the  larger 
questions  of  musical  art,  which  arise 
chiefly  in  the  fields  of  creation." 

He  began  gaily  his  work  as  reviewer 
of  concerts  by  freeing  his  opinions  about 


Tansman's  Four  Poll'  /  Dances  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Toscani  /  on  Oct.  6.  "We 
may  dismiss  Mr.  "■  /nsman's  music  at 
once.  It  ought  t.  %)e  dismissed.  Just 
what  it  was  doinfe  on  a  Philharmonic 
program  perhaps  Mr.  Toscanlni  knows. 
Wc  do  not.  It  immediately  claimed 
v;ithout  opposition  a  proud  place  In  the 
realm  of  inglorious  piffle." 

One  is  reminded  of  Josh  Haven's 
platform  quoted  by  John  Phoenix. 
Haven  defined  it  "to  be  the  liberty  of 
saying  anything  he  pleased  about  any 
body,  without  considering  himself  at  all 
responsible." 


JTo  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  manage  for  Mrs.  Piske  and  Mr.  Belasco,  the  tour 
of  that  delightful  play,  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary,"  which  opened  at 
Power  s  Opera  House,  Chicago,  Nov.  26,  1923,  in  the  31st,  and  last  year  of 
my  association  with  that  wonderful  woman.  For  it  we  had  a  remarkable 
cast,  which  included,  besides  Mrs.  Fiske  as  Mary  Westlake;  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
as  Sir  Henry;  Francis  Lister  as  Geoffrey;  Nora  Swinburne  as  Sheila;  Wini- 
ired  Fraser  as  Mrs.  Considine;  A.  P.  Kaye  as  Mr.  Hobbs;  Orlando  Daly  as 
the  Vicar,  and  Leimox  Pawle  as  Mr.  Beedy. 

Aubrey  Smith  was,  as  he  ever  is,  flawless,  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  although 
playing  an  elderly  woman,  was  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  eaa  Mr.  Kaye 
in  a  character  part,  of  the  class  of  Pete  Swallow  in  "Mrs.  Bumstead  Leigh," 
.was  admirable.  Mr.  Lister  and  Miss  Swinburne  were  ideal.  They  returned 
to  England  at  the  close  of  the  season,  married  and  have  remained  there. 

After  the  New  York  run,  Miss  Edney  was  replaced  by  Viola  Fortesque 
very  successfully,  as  Miss  Mimms.  The  part  of  Tori,  a  Japarxese  maid  to 
Mrs.  Westlake,  was  an  introduced  character,  and  played  by  Naoe  Kondo,  e  ' 
real  Japanese  girl.  The  part  of  Mr.  Beedy,  with  only  one  short  scene  in  the 
last  act,  was  played  by  Lennox  Pawle,  and  for  this  minor  character  he  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $350  week. 

The  part  of  Mary  Westlake,  an  actress,"  Is  one  of  those-  butterfly  light 
comedy  parts,  so  beautifully  played  by  Mrs.  Fiske.  Although  we  had  but 
22  people  all  told,  the  salary  list,  exclusive  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  was  over  $3000  a 
week,  which  included  nine  non-acting  personnel;  but  if  the  sum  paid  Mr. 
Pawle  could  be  justified  for  so  minor  a  part,  he  certainly  was  entitled  to  it. 

The  one  scene  for  the  play,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  English'  ex- 
teriors—the Vicarage,  backed  by  a  realistic  very  high  hedge— I  have  ever 
seen.  If  the  people  who  inveigh  against  the  present  day  drama,  amply  justi- 
fied, would  attend  the  performance  of  such  plays  as  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite 
Contrarj-,"  there  would  tie  more  such  plays  produced. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


C  c  '  />' 

.de  to  commit  suicide  by  turning  on  the 
as  in  Bing's  apartment.  Anita  rescues  . 
nem  and  falls  in  love  with  Bing.  Just 
,  be  accommodating,  Leslie  buys  up  a  I 
ig  broadcasting  studio  and  hli-es  all  the 
:ars  he  can  think  of.  including  Bing, 
)  broadcast.  On  the  great  night.  Bing 
'cides  that  Anita  really  prefers  Leslie, 
)  he  visits  Mona  Lowe  and  pretends 
>  be  drunk  when  Leslie  comes  to  find 
im.  The  latter,  desperate,  tries  to  fake 
;:ng's  voice"  with  a  record,  which  goes 
ad,  and  then  endeavors  to  substitute 
imself.  In  the  end  Bing  decides  that 
e  prefers  Mona,  and  Leslie  is  rewarded 
V  Anita. 

The  only  acting  that  can  be  consid- 
red  as  such  is  contributed  by  Stuart 
'twin  as  the  blundering,  helpless,  lov- 
ble  and  kind-hearted  Leslie.  He  is  very 
-ood  indeed,  and  his  unfailingly  effec- 
ive  combination  of  unconscious  humor 
and  genuine  pathos  fill  out  a  thinly- 
sketched  part  to  an  Incredible  extent. 
The  liigh  point  of  the  picture  Is  his 
frantic  search  while  the  big  broad- 
ra^t  is  going  cn,  for  a  record  made  by 
Bmi.  Crosby.  Bing  Crosby,  making  his 
tier/,  as  an  actor,  is  a  nice,  rather 
cnifi!  ].;  young  man  who  play.s  as  well 
a;;  iio  can  and  sings  his  own 
soft,  .sentimental  ballads  much  better 
tlMin  he  acts.  Leila  Hyams  is  an  at- 
tractive Anita,  and  Sharon  Lynne  has  I  Jacques  Hoffmann,  violinist  of  the  uni- 
some  amusing  bits  as  Mona  Lowe.  The  0  versify  symphony  orchestra, 
radio  stars  sing,  play  and  converse  in   'i  — 

CRITIC'S  PLATFORM 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Boston  Public  Library,  8 
P.  M.,  Jenny  Lind  chorus,  Arvid  C. 
Anderson,  director.  Ford  hall,  7:30 
P.  M.,  Henry  Gideon  and  the  Temple 
Singers. 

Friday:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

Saturday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
repetition  of  Friday'e  Symphony  con- 
cert. >^ 


B.  U.  TEACHERS*  RECITAL 

Teachers  at  Boston  University's  col- 
lege of  music  will  give  the  first  faculty 
recital  of  the  season,  In  Jacob  Sleejjer 
hall,  688  Boylston  street,  at  3:15  next 
Monday,  Oct.  17.  The  concert  wUl  be 
open  to  the  public.  The  first  group  of 
numbers  will  be  played  by  Raymond 
Robinson,  organist.  His  selections  will 
include:  "Hymn  to  the  Stars,"  Karg- 
Elert;  "Stella  Matutina,"  Dallier;  "Ave 
Maris  Stella,"  Dupre.  A  group  of  songs 
will  be  sung  by  Miss  Marie  Oliver:  "Gia 
11  Sole  di  Ganges,"  Scarlatti;  "Lamento 
Provencal,"  Paladilhe;  "Chinoise,"  Man- 
ning; "Take  Joy  Home,"  Bassett.  Fred- 
ric  TlUotson,  pianist,  will  play  Chopin's 
"Sonata  in  B  fiat  minor."  Frank's  so- 
nata for  violin  and  pianoforte,  with 


j  their  own  fashion,  familiar  to  any  one 
I  with  a  loud  speaker.  The  only  dif- 
1  ference  here  is  that  they  may  be  seen 
\  as  well  as  heard.  E.  L.  H. 


W.  J.  Henderson,  the  music  critic  of 
l-he  New  York  Sun,  announces  his  sensi- 
i!fc  program  for  the  coming  season 

We  reiterate  what  has  so  often  been 
aid  in  this  nlace,  namelv.  that  no  good 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
Madison  Square  Garden" 

A  screen  comedy  di'ama  adapted  by  P.  .T. 
olfson   and  Allen  Bivkin  Irom  the  elor.v 
■  Thomson  Burtis:  directed  by  Harry  Joe 
„.own.   Dhotorraphed   by  Henry  Sharp  and 
presented  bv  Paramount  with  the  foUowinf 

[Eddie  Burke   ,  Jack  Oakic 

Eee    Marion  Nixon 

K'arle'y    Thom.is  Meii-'han 

'sioan'e   William  Bo.vd 

FloiTie    ZaSu  Pitts 

Roarke    ^Lew  Cody 

Doc  Williams    William  Collier.  Sr. 

Miller    Robert  Llliott 

Brassy  RandaU    Warren  Hymer 

MfClune   Mushy  Callahan 

Rpjurpe   Lo'j  Magnolia 

Old  Timers. ..  .Jack  Johnson.  Tom  Sharkey. 
Stanislaus  Zybszkn,  Tod  Sloan.  Tom  Ken- 
nedy.  Tammany  Young: 
Sports  writers,  ..  .Jack  Lait,  Grantland  Rice. 
Damon  Runyon,  Paul  Gallico,  Ed  W.  Smith 

Tack  Kearii'^   Jack  Kcarns 

Tertdv  Hayes'  Teddy  Hayes 

Not  since  Wallace  Beery  thumped  and 
wTestled  an  unknown  opponent  all  over 
tho  ring  in  "The  Champ"  has  the  screen 
brought  such  a  boon  as  is  "Madison 
Square  Garden"  to  the  esthetic  souls 
who  follow  events  in  the  squared  circle. 
"The  Champ"  was  dedicated  to  senti- 
ment, to  the  strong  attachment  between 
a  big  hulking  pugilist  and  a  lovable  Uttle 
fellow  played  memorably  by  Jackie  |i 
Cooper.  The  newer  picture  also  is  one 
of  sentiment,  with  an  added  factor — 
principle.  The  sentiment  exists  between 
old  "Doc"  Williams,  a  fight  manager 
who  has  starved  and  feasted  in  every 
small  burg  in  the  land,  has  always 
played  the  game  honestly,  and  has  lived 
with  one  great  hope,  to  stage  a  fight 
in  that  most  distinfuished  of  temples 
devoted  to  sports,  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  of  New  York.  The  principle 
which  this  picture  attempts  to  drive 
home  is  that  professional  boxing,  hke 
other  manly  arts,  must  be  kept  clean 
and  unscarred  by  suspicion  at  all  costs. 

In  watching  this  film  unfold  one  is 
hypnotized  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
actually  living  among  these  folks  for 
an  hour  or  more.  The  atmosphere  of 
sportsdom  is  all  there,  as  surely  as  it 
is  in  evidence  by  the  dirty  canvas,  the 
sawdust  and  the  strange  smells  of  the 
circus  lot.  The  authors  have  done  more 
than  write  a  conventional  story,  they 
have  shrewdly  combined  facts  with  fic- 
tion, introduced  notable  figures  from 
the  past  and  present  to  mingle  with 
imaginative  characters.  You  meet  and 
hear  old-timers  like  dusky  Jack  John- 
son, Zbyszko,  Tod  Sloan,  Mike  Donlin, 
Tom  Sharkey;  you  catch  words  of  wis- 
dom as  they  drip  from  the  lips  of  emin- 
ent sports  writers  like  Grantland  Rice, 
Damon  Runyon,  or  Ed  Smith.  You  see 
Lou  Magnolia,  one  of  the  greatest  ring 
referees,  officiating  brilliantly  in  as 
Uvely  and  realistic  a  10-round  battle 
as  was  ever  barred  from  pictorial  pres- 
entation by  senseless  censorship.  And 
when  it  is  all  over,  you  realize  that 
you  have  been  leaning  forward  in  your 
seat  and  almost  shouting  bravos  in  your 
excitement. 

The  story  itself,  detached  from  the 
wealth  of  factual  scenic  accompaniment 
and  background,  concerns  the  fortunes 
of  "Doc"  WiUiams  and  his  two  yoimg 
charges,  Eddie  Burke,  a  lightweight  of 
promise,  and  Brassy  Randall,  a  wrestler. 
Those  first  scenes  of  their  experiences 
in  the  metropolis,  their  amusing  con- 
I  versation,  serve  as  sharply  pointed  in- 
1  dices -of  their  characters:  Burke,  fresh, 
cocksure,  easily  influenced  in  aishon- 
iesty  less  through  inclination  than  by 
'dumbness.    Randall,  Inarticulate,  loyal, 
'  as  emptlonal  as  an  ox.  "Doc"  Williams, 
paternal,  wise,  so  fond  of  his  boys  that 
he  at  first  refuses  the  post  of  offi- 
cial matchmaker  at  the  Garden  rather 
than  turn  them  over  to  other  managers. 
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He  ai .  iius,  liowcu  r,  alter  the  boys, 
thlnkln;-T  to  relieve  him  from  an  cmbar- 
rnssing  i)ositlon,  walk  out  on  him.  Burke 
falls  Into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  crooked 
fight  manipulators  and  rum-runners.  Is 
jockeyed  into  a  Garden  fight,  and  loses 
a  decision  to  Kid  McClune  chiefly  be- 
caiise  McClune  carried  cement  encased 
knucklp.s  in  each  glove. 

William  Collier,  Sr.,  why  can't  we  atlU 
call  him  Willie?— Is  splendid  as  the 
rumbling  old  manager,  Imparting  to  the 
artificial  sentimental  scenes  a  virility 
quite  believable,  and  at  all  other  times 
being  the  brusque  ruler  of  his  obstrep- 
erous stable.  Jack  Oakie,  less  the  clown 
and  more  the  likable  compcdian,  gives  a 
rousing  performance  culminating  in  the 
big  fight;  and  Warren  Hymer  likewise  is 
richly  amusing  as  the  lumbering  wrest- 
ler. Thomas  Melghan,  handsomer  than 
pvrr,  is  a  dignified  Carley,  head  of  the 
Garden  management,  Lew  Cody,  Will- 
iam Boyd  and  Robert  Elliott  are  effec- 
tive as  crooked  racketeers,  and  Marlon 
Nixon  and  Zasu  Pitts  supply  the  fem- 
inine flavor  which,  it  seems,  must  be 
injected  into  every  picture,  however 
ma.scullne  its  inherent  qualities. 

Tlie  companion  picture.  "The  Girl 
from  Calgary."  reveals  Fifl  D'Orsay  in 
the  most  unfortunate  film  appearance 
of  her  undistinguished  career,  In  a  pic- 
ture remarkable  only  for  crude  record- 
ing, dull  story  and  dispirited  perform- 
ance.  W.  E.  G. 

RKO  EOSTON 

"Night  Mayor" 

A  screen  comedy  drama  adanljd  by  Ger- 
trude Purcell  from  the  story  by  Sam  Marx : 
din  f  ted  bv  Ben  Stoloff  and  presented  by 
idlnmbia  Pictures  Corporation  with  the  lol- 
lowinc  cast:  ,  _ 

,;\layor  Bobby  Kingston   Tracy 

Jpnree  Dawn    .Evalyn  Knapp 

Hvmie   Shane   Eiieene  Pallette 

Hilev   Warren  Hymer 

Fred   Fields   Donald  Dilloway 

(Louis  Mossbaum   Vince  Barnett 

Ipafgy   Astnd  Allw-yn 


 Barbara  Weeks! 

J?"'4f  ...Gloria  Shea 

&y.-  Robertson  Emnietl  Co™ 

 .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.Wade  Botefer 

The    antics    of    Ex-Mayor  Walker, 
which  have  amused  so  many  thousands 
all  over  the  world,  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of    a    talking    picture,  Night 
Mayor,"  the  feature  attraction  at  tne 
RKO  Boston  Theatre.    To  be  sure,  he 
is  known  as  Bobby  Kingston,  but  the 
parallels  drawn  are  sufficiently  glaring 
to  make  it  apparent  to  all  just  exactly 
who  is  the  principal  personage  in  the 
story    It  was  rumored  about  that  tne 
film  was  held  baci-  until  the  Seabury 
investigation  was  over  in  order  that 
some  definite  timely  conclusion  migni 
be  added,  but  evidenthr  the  rumor  was 
a  false  one.    Mayor  Bobby  Kingston  is 
left  in  full  possession  of  his  office  ana 
with  a  second  term  in  prospect.  The 
interest  displayed  by  motion  pictures 
in  the  events  of  the  day  is  amp  y 
proved  by  this  production,  a  frequently 
amusing  and  generally  well  acted  af- 
fair, somewhat  marred  by  the  insis- 
tence of  the  scenario  writers  upon  their 
protagonist's  thwarted  romance. 

Mayor  Bobby  Kingston,  while  hints 
of  his  removal  are  in  the  air  ana 
Investigation  by  the  Governor  is  im- 
minent, amuses  himself  with  attend- 
ing baseball  games,  rehearsals  of  musi- 
cal shows,  prize-fights  and  field  days. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  start  an  af- 
fair with  a  chorus  girl,  Doree  Dawn, 
and  disregards  the  pleas  and  warnmgs 
of  his  henchmen.  Things  are  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  Doree  s  sweet- 
heart, Fred  Fields,  an  enterprising  re- 
porter, and  Doree  has  any  amount  ol 
trouble  making  up  her  mind  between 
them.  HnaUy  Kingston  is  warned  by 
the  Governor  that  it  is  a  question  of 
Doree  or  his  office,  and  to  save  h  m 
for  the  life  he  loves,  Doree  tells  hlni 
she  loves  Fred  and  Kingston  marr  es 
them.  The  final  scene  shows  him 
heading  a  beer  procession  down  Broad- 
way, with  another  chorus  girl  in  tin- 

°^I«e' Tracy  fills  this  voluble,  febrile, 
breathless  part  with  admirable  skill. 
He  Is  nervouiily  alert,  sure  of  himself, 
full  of  wisecracks  and  fast  comebacks, 
and  acts  with  a  humorous  abandon  and 
sure  sense  of  timing  that  makes  « 
something  of  a  tour  de  force.  He  is 
1  practically  the  whole  picture  and  pro- 
'vides  many  amusing  moments.  Next 
I  best  is  Eugene  Pallette  as  Hymie  Shane, 
right-hand  man,  barrier  between  the 
mayor  and  the  outside  world.  Evalyn 
Knapp  is  unattractive  and  colorless  as 
Doree,  and  Donald  Dilloway  Is  reasori- 
ably  good  as  Fields.  Vlnce  Barnett  Is 
laughable  In  a  minor  role. 

On  the  stage  is  the  RKO  National 
Opportunity  Revue,  with  a  cast  of  45 
I  composed  of  the  whiners  of  v.'.rious 
contests  held  all  over  the  country. 
Billed  as  "The  Stars  of  Tomorrow,"  the 
1  youngsters  sing  and  dance  and  do  their 
stuff  in  the  production.  "Look  Who's 
Here,"  featuring  Bert  Walton  and  pro- 
duced by  Bobby  Connolly,  celebrated 
stage  director.  Mr.  Walton  sen'ss  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  air  of  informality  throughout. 

E.  L.  H. 
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MISPLACED 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tliere  aie  some— and  they  do  not  frown  on 
tobacco  in  the  form  of  a  cigar  or  smoked  in 
a  pipe— who  object  to  the  lighting  ol  cigarettes 
by  women  the  moment  they  sit  at  table.  "This 
habit."  they  say,  "checks  the  natural  appetite 
and  destroys  the  pleasures  of  taste."  Not  many 
years  ago  you»ig  girls  smo!ced  in  secret,  as  their 
grandmothers  read  "Jane  Eyre"  bffhind  a  closed 
door.  When  did  the  practice  become  general  in 
the  United  States?  . 

A  traveller  noted  in  1842  thiat  it  was  the 
fashion  for  Parisian  ladies  to  smoke  cigarettes, 
but  he  said  nothing  about  the  lighting  of  them 
at  meals.  One  read  recently  of  two  "dis- 
tinguished" ladies  in  England  who  admit  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes 
nearly  eighty  years  ago.  Punch  in  the  late 
sixties  published  these  verses: 

"If  the  story  told  be  true, 

It  is  very  wrong  of  you. 
Young  coquettes, 

Smoking,  when  mamma's  away 

On  the  lawn  or  by  the  spray. 
Cigarettes. 

» 

'Twon't  improve  a  ruddy  mouth, 
Odour  breathing  as  the  south 

Heretofore; 
And  the  process  v.'hich  conceals. 
Chewing  villainous  pastilles, 

Is  a  bore. 

Ladies  fair,  with  due  respect. 

For  one  reason  I  object. 
It  is  this: 

Sure  your  breath  is  sweet  to  me, 

And  a  Lady's  lips  should  be 
Fit  to  kiss. 
One  doubts  if  young  or  middle-aged  women 
in  the  England  of  the  sixties  smoked  at  the 
lunch  or  dinner  table.  Many  ot  us  remember 
when  women  were  forbidden  to  smoke  in  our 
restaurants.  One  might  say  that  the  staining 
of  fingers  and  the  changing  of  breath  are  not 
the  most  serious  objections;  there  are  many 
young  women  who  have  not  learned  to  handle 
a  cigarette  gracefully  or  to  act  as  if  they 
really  enjoyed  it. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Phantom  of  Crestwood" 

A  screpn  mvstery  melodrama  adapted  by 
Bartlelt  Cormack  from  the  story  b.v  Bartlett 
Cormack  and  J.  'Walter  Ruben:  produced  b.v 
David  O.  Selzni'k  and  Marian  C.  Cooper, 
directed  bv  J.  Walter  Ruben,  photogrraphed 
bv  Henr.v  Gerrard  and  presented  by  RKO 
Radio  Pictures  with  the  lollowing-  cast^: 

Jenny  Wren  Karen  Morley 

fiary  Curtis   Rieardo  Cortez 

Priam  Andes  H.  B.  ^^arner 

Faith  Andes   Pauline  Frederick 

Walcott  Robert  McWade 

;  Mri-.   Walcott  Aileen  Pnnfle 

'Mack   Skeet?  GallaBher 

Dorothy  Mears  Mary  Duncan 

'will  .Jones  Gavm  Gordon 

Esther  Wren  .\nita  Louise 

'  Tall  Man"  Robert  Elliott 

■  Henry  T.  Herrick  Ivan  Simpson 

I  Carter   Hilda  Vaushn 

The  Cat  Georue  E.  Stone 

Pete  Harris   Sam  Hardy 

Frank  Andes  ^^^'i"'' 

The  Boy   Tom  Douglas 

Apartment  House  Manager  wii=,,„ 
Clarence  F.  Wilson 
Bright  Eyes  Eddie  Sturgis 

Another  popular  radio  mystery  drama 
—we've  already  had  "Chandu" — comes 
to  life  in  the  screen  presentation  of 
"The  Phantom  of  Crestwood,"  current 
film   attraction   at   the   RKO  Keith 
I  Theatre.  Like  other  entertainments  of 
a  simUar  nature,  it  suffers  slightly  from 
I  the  need  of  a  series  of  climaxes;  rather 
than  build  up  a  continuously  mounting 
story,  a  radio  drama,  like  the  old  serials 
of  silent  days,  must  provide  one  perilous 
situation  after  another,  thus  weakening 
the  denouement.  None  the  less,  it  sue 
ceeds  in  presenting  some  genumely  ex 
citing  moments  and  offers  a  mystery 
that  is  not  cleared  up  until  close  to  the 
aid.  The  situations  are  good,  the  set- 
ting satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  police- 
man, no  detective,  no  banging  door  and 
no  clutching  hand  in  the  entire  pro- 
duction. To  be  sure,  there  is  a  thunder- 
storm and  a  phantom  face  which  is 
later  explained  in  perfectly  logical  fash- 
ion. One  or  two  little  details  are  never 
cleared  up,  but  this  reviewer  didn't 
worry  about  them  until  the  production 
was  over,  and  then  it  didn't  matter. 

Jenny  Wren,  an  adventuress  retiring 
from  her  profession  following  the  sui- 
cide of  a  young  man  who  loved  her, 
forces  one  of  her  admirers  to  Invite  to 
his  ranch  a  number  of  her  former 
lovers,  their  wives  and  their  sweet- 
hearts. This  man,  Priam  Andes,  has  a 
nephew,  Frank,  who  happens  to  be  en- 
gaged to  Jenny's  sister,  Esther.  Priam 
disapproves  violently,  so  does  his  sister, 
Faith,  a  great  stickler  for  keeping  the 
ancestral  name  untarnished.  Jenny's 
purpose  is  blackmail:    She  threatens 


dlsastn'  ■  ;c\ciations  if  she  is  not  lib- 
erally paid,  and  that  niglit  she  is  mur- 
dered, just  as  a  mysterious  man,  Gary 
Curtis,  breaks  into  the  house.  H€ 
catches  her  body  as  it  falls  down  the 
stairs  and  discovers  that  she  was  killed 
with  a  feathered  dart.  Unable  to  leave 
the  house  on  account  of  a  washout  on 
the  roads,  Curtis  and  his  foiur  associates 
appoint  themselves  an  impifomptu  c6\xrt 
of  justice,  but  before  the  criminal  is 
discovered,  two  more  murders  havfe 
occurred. 

No  great  display  of  acting  ability  Is 
required,  but  there  are  some  decidedly 
effective  performances,  none  the  less. 
Karen  Morley  makes  Jenny  as  hand- 
some, brazen  and  unscrupulous  as  any 
one  could  ask,  completely  alienating 
sympathy  but  attractive  enough  to  make 
her  conquests  plausible.  Rieardo  Cortez 
is  brisk,  suave  and  dramatically  effec- 
tive as  Curtis,  who  solves  the  killings 
by  luck  rather  than  brains.  Pauline 
Frederick  handles  a  melodramatic  role 
in  a  melodramatic  manner,  H  B 
Warner,  Robert  McWade,  Gavin  Gor- 
don and  Skeets  Gallagher  are  the  black- 
mailer's victims.  Sam  Hardy  is  a  comic 
thief  and  George  E.  Stone  has  one  or 
two  effective  moments. 

Since  this  is  Mystery  Week  at  Keith's 
the  stage  headliner,  most  appropriately 
is  Blackstone,  the  Magician.  He  per- 
forms mystifying  tricks  with  pigeons, 
canaries  and  ducks,  causes— with  equal 
ease — rabbits  and  young  ladies  to  dis- 
appear and  reappsar  from  pieces  of 
newspaper  and  empty  boxes.  He  is  even 
shot  from  a  cannon  only  to  appear 
nonchalantly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stage.  Others  on  the  program  are  the 
'Three  Sailors,"  knockabout  comedians 
and  eccentric  dancers;  Edith  Evans  and 
Ray  Mayer,  musical  comedians;  and  a 
presentation  by  the  Donatello  Brothers 
and  Carmen.  e.  L.  H. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
"Cynara" 

By  PHIUP  HALE 

"Cynara,"  a  play,  a  prologue,  three 
acts  and  an  epilogue.  Play  produced  at 
the  Playhouse,  London,  on  June  26.  1930. 
Gladys  Cooper,  Celia  Johnson,  Gerald 
due  Maurier.  Campbell  Gullan.  Pro- 
duced in  New  York  on  Nov.  2,  1931. 
Phoebe  Foster,  Adrierme  Allen.  Philip 
Merivale,  Heni-y  Stephenson.  The  cast 
as  it  was  performed  last  night  by  the 
ii.merican  Theatre  Society,  the  first  per- 
formance in  Boston,  was  as  follows: 

f'lemeu<-y  Warlock   Phoebe  Foster 

.Jim   Warlock  Philip  Merivale 

Corla  Kentish  Rosalie  Vale 

Hon.  John  Tring  Sir  Guy  Standnif 

Mildred  Miles  Mary  Newham-Davis 

Denis  Lea  Nancy  Sheridan 

-Air.    Boot  Heiu-y  Mor-rell 

Mis.  Day  ConstaiK-e  Peiissier 

Olive  Day   Marnierite  Martin 

Coroner  ,  Henry  Morrell 

"I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara! 
in  my  fashion."  Ernest  Dowson's  line 
'vas  anticipated  in  the  song  sung 
roguishly  by  Rosina  Yokes: 

"Whatever  you  may  do. 

Let  your  heart  be  only  true. 

And  his  heart  was  true  to  Poll." 

This  man  Warlock  was  a  poor  weak 
thing,  not  worthy  of  his  w'ife  nor  o'' 
Doris.  If  he  had  not  been  so  proud  of 
his  respectability,  so  sure  that  no 
woman  would  tempt  him,  his  friend 
Tring  would  not  have  led  him  into 
temptation.  Clemency,  his  wife,  know- 
ing her  husband's  good  nature,  his  lack 
of  backbone,  his  wish  to  be  obliging, 
should  never  have  left  him.  She  should 
liave  stayed  by  him,  mothered  him, 
coddled  him,  confirmed  him  in  his  good 
opinion  of  himself.  And  she  left  him 
for  that  pert  unmoral  sister  of  hers,  a 
most  disagreeable  example  of  the  ultra- 
modern girl. 

Trmg  led  Warlock  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.  At  Joseph's  restaurant  our 
prig  met  Doris  and  Mildred,  both  man- 
nequins; Mildred  a  hard-boiled,  sane 
yoimg  woman,  devoted  to  the  gentle 
Doris,  who  had  had  an  affair  in  her 
early  years,  but  had  otherwise  been 
straight  until  she  met  Warlock,  Tring 
played  the  part  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Ti'oy. 
rte  threw  the  girl  and  the  barrister  lo- 
sether;  persuaded  the  latter  to  be  the 
;udge  at  a  bathing  beauties  contest. 
Cne  cannot  help  feeling  that  thS  dra- 
iTiatists  lugged  this  scene  in  by  the  legs 
to  show  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  an- 
atomy. As  if  Boston's  theatre  goers  had 
rot  been  surfeited  with  legs.  Warlock 
of  course  awarded  the  prize  to  Doris, 
saw  her  home,  kept  up  the  acquaint- 
ance until  she  practically  insisted  on 
lemg  his  mistress.  But  his  wife  re- 
turns. Warlock  finds  it  inconvenient  to 
.••ee  as  much  of  Doris  as  before— no 
week-ends  in  the  country- :  no  sittmg  on 
benches  at  the  risk  of  catching  cold; 
no  meetings  in  the  rain.  Doris  susp)eets 
at  last  that  he  is  tired  of  her  and 
kills  herself.  Tring  after  she  had  taken 
poison,  philosophically  remarked  that 
she  had  not  played  the  game. 

In  the  prologue  Clemency  asks  her 
husband:  "How  could  you  do  it?"  In 
the  epilogue,  sorely  hurt,  she  at  last 
accepts  Tring's  reasoning  about  mo- 
n<H?amy  and  polygamy;   she  falls  on 


JlnTs  breast  and  Ts^feafly  to  fSSk  aff- .spiritual  statui-e.  In  that  dfcthBe 
venture  with  him  in  a  foreign  clime  .■^cene  Miss  LeGallienne  had  her  grea 
There  is  a  coroner's  court  scene,  when  moment  of  triumph, 
the  coroner  and  the  jury  make  It  de-  Mr.  Schildkraut  painted  in  bold  coloi 
cidedly  impleasant  for  Warlock,  thougl  Mqlnar's  sentimental  rogue,  a  Strang 
Mildred's  savage  denunciation  of  hi!  creature  of  arrested  impulse,  lackin 
conduct,  when  she  went  to  his  cham-  co-ordination  of  will  .to  carry  an 
bers.  had  already  taken  the  starch  ou  worthy  instinct  to  completion.  Mi 
of  him.  "  Terry  was  splendid  as  Mrs.  Muskai  th 

The  play  is  Interesting  in  spots;  th<  carousel-owner  whose  affection  for  Li 
story  is  en  old  one  and  It  is  not  tok  iom  was  sinful,  even  in  defeat,  Mii 
in  a  new  way.  Tring  Is  chea.ply  cynl  Roberts  was  amusing  as  the  scoldin 
cal.  Warlock  is  not  even  a  fMcinatinf  aimt,  and  Mr.  Beck  gave  a  \ivld  pot 

 ^    trait  of  the  filthy,  treacherous  "Spai 

seducei-.  His  wife  Is  faintly  drawn  bj  row-."  Miss  Neergaard  was  dellghtfi 
the  dramatists,  nor  could  Mlsa  Fostei  as  Maria,  and  Mr.  da  Silva  sketche 
give  the  character  true  life;  there  wa;  Maria's  red-capped  wolf  Berkowil 
so  little  material  for  her  to  work  with  humorously.  Tonight  "Camille"  will  t 
It  was  the  same  with  Mr.  Merivale  given,  with  Miss  LeGallienne  in  the  titl 
now  to  feign  happiness  with  Doris  j-ole  and  Mr.  Schildkraut  as  Arman 
1  now  to  show  unhappiness.      Sir  Guj  ouval.  W.  E.  G 

Standing  had  the  fat  lines  and  spok<   

them  with  gusto.  The  two  parts  thai  HOLLIS  STREET 

1  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  acted  werf  "The  Gondoliers" 

Doris    and   Mildred,   played    admirablj  Gondoliers  ■  or  "The  Kin?  of  Bar 

bv  Miss  Sheridan  and  Miss  Newham- taria."  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts  by  Wilha 
TvL,.ic.  tho  fcvmpr  with  iinexaeeeratec  Schwenk  Gilljert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sejmoi 
Davis,  the  foimer  wiin  unexaggeraiec     ^^.^^^^      ^.^^^    presented    at    the  Save 

happiness  m  her  love,  with  genuiw rri,p;,trc.  London,  on  De--.  7.  188»:  revivd 
tiathos  in  the  loss  of  it.  Mr.  Morrell';  last  evening  by  the  Civic  Light  Opera  Coi 
painos  in   uic  nlovpri         panv  under  the  d  rection  of  Milton  Abo 

Coroner  was  also  strongly  played.       jit  ,he  HolUs  street  Theatre  with  the  lollo 
The  company  was  applauded  heartUj      ^ast :  ^    ,  , 


at  the  end. 


WILBUR 


"Liliom" 

■  Liliom."  a  !eBend__lii  seven  scene 
IM-oloffuc.  by  F 


and  I 


Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  Frank  Moul; 

Luiz  Milton  Tul 

Don  Alhambra  de  Bolero. .  William  Dan  for 

Marco  Palmieri  Roy  Cropp( 

Giuseppe  Palmieri  Joseph  MacaiiU 

Antonio  ./St"  T:^}i 

Francesco  •  .Bobby  lull 

Casilda.  .  Theo  Pcnniiigt<~ 


en.   Molnar.  English  text  by  Duchess  of  Plaia-Toro  Anne 

 1..„=^   ol   RiiHartesi  „  — ...   Vivau  Ha 

-Laura  Fergus- 
Frances  Baviel 

Fiamctta   i.-^J^^'^S 

Vliloria  Mabel  Thompe 

Inez   .  •  Catherine  Ca 


prolocuc.  by  Ferem-  Molnar.  -tngiisii  icni       Duchess  ol  Plaia-xoro  

Beniamin  F    Glazer:  produced  al^  Kiidapest  Gia„ptta  

ni  December.   VMKi:  at  the  Gairi.k  Theatre  rpg^^^^  

New  York,  by  the  Theatre  Guild.  .\Pi>'  Giulia  

l»:;i:  produced  as  •The  Daisy,     with  tng  fiamctta   


fish"  text  by  Osmond  Shillingford  and  .\.  t. 
Ellis,  at  the  Kingsway  Tbealre.  London 
Sept  14  Jrt-O:  performed  la^i  evening  a 
the  Wilbur  Theatre  by  the  Civic  Repertory 
Theatre  company  ol  New  York  with  the  loi 
lowing  oast:  _  -,    -w- ' 

Marie   Beatrice  de  ^eel■^^aa^ 

^   .  .Eva  Le  Gallienii 

,  iii;,,,-,--  ..Joseph  SchiUikraui  the  revival  presented  last  evening  a 
.t'n7a",r  •  •  •.-.Robert- H^-Gon?;,'  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by  MUto 
F>iaiii  (  io-ti)cs- Policeman  Joseph  Kramm  Aborn's  Company  be  any  criterion,  th- 

Mother  Hollunder  ^eoiia  Roberts  j.^^jg^^j.  g^spectS  that  the  dollars  W 

Thc  Sparrow".. 
Wolf  BerUowitz. . 


Once  "The  Gondoliers"  was  sarca 
ticallv  described  as  "The  Gone  Dol 

Marie   Beatrice  ae  j>eernaarc  "'^""J  , 

Julie   Eva  Le  Gaiiieniii!  if;rs,"  but  if  the  reception  accorded  t 

Sirs.  'Muskat  •,■  •  •  ■  P^^.^FK?..??"'-'.  tu-    -«,ri„.l    «ro.,»r>t.oH    last    PVPnino^  fl 


reviewer  suspects  that  the  dollars  ^vi 

vvoii  BerUowitz   isoward  da  Silva  be  coming  instead.    Though,  as  ap 

Youns  Hollunder  Burgess  Meredith  pears  likely  after  extended  researcl 

Lmzman  .  ........   Daviii  Turk thi^  Is  the  first  professional  productio 

Sil'.^.U'Moumcd  PoSan.-.-An-.on^  "The  Gondoliers"  that  Boston  ha 

Doctor  ^lo"!'""  seen  in  over  12  years,  it  is  a  matter  fc 

FfrT Policeman  of  the  Beyon^LNe'l'son'^Weic,'; self-reproach.  not  congratulation.  Gi 
seconci  Policeman  of  the  Beyond       ^       berfs  libretto  may  seem  unduly  absurt 
,    ^      ^  ^.        ^"S'^Tt   'o'^'^even  to  those  accustomed  to  the  in 
ThI  »  DSM^';;.-.-  .Rob?rV^  paradoxes  of  the  other  Savo 

The  Old  Guard  Landon  Herrick  operas,  but  the  score  Is  endlessly  de 

The  Magistrate  Ffo^Hi'a YA^^t^'shghtful;  to  those  who  i^emembered  ; 

^""^'^  ^  y^^^g  ^.j^^  jj^^  jj^^,gj.  heard  : 

After  10  years,  a  more  arrogant  and  before,  it  "ro«d/qually  enjoya^^^^^^ 
more  contrite  Liliom  and  a  more  ma-sibly  the  caf^id  sem  at  times  ^^^^^ 
tured  Julie  returned  to  a  Boston  sUge  uncertain  of  their  ^^''^^^"''^^J^^^^Jl 
last  evening.  "Uliom"  Is  essentially  athe  Prhicipals  it  fajked  a  new  depar 
love  story,  concerning  a  strutting  ca-  ture— but  they    sang    with  cn«erfi 
rousel  bai-ker  with  rings  in  his  ears  and  abandon,  ably  abe  ted  ^y  aJi  orchesto 
a  gray-hued  general  servant  girl.  Lili- judiciously  conducted  that  was  neUhe 
om  was  a  queer  sort.  Mrs.  Muskat  ca-too  brassy  nor  too  hurried.  FVom 
Xd  him  by  calUng  him  an  artist. melodic  standpomt,  the  chorus  was  o 
J  lie  s  aunt.  Mother  Hollunder,  cackled  noble  a^lstance  _ 
that  he  was  no  good.  Julie's  girl  friend.   For^the  most  pert,  It  yns  Vt»  Tet 
Maria,  urged  her  to  leave  him,  after  I  ^^^^  .^j^^j  shone  at  last  evening^  pen 
two  months  of  sordid  married  exist-  William  Danforth,  unctuoi 

ence.  in  favor  of  the  village  carpenter,  L^^j  smiling  sang  his  two  songs  wi 
a  widower  with  two  children.  Jmie.  j^^g^  gusto  as  the  hearty  enthusias 
growing  more  pallid  daily,  speaking  ini^j  audience  warranted.  Make-i 
monosyllables,  expressive  with  eyes  and  I  ,.„^jjjjgj.  speech  were  thoroughly 
hands  and  walk  less  than  by  .^'oi'ds.  ji^g  Gilbertian  vem.  As  the  "unaffect* 
took  his  buffetings,  his  scowls  and  his|  .j^,gii.^ojji^g^,[^jj_   undetected  noblem 

¥Uy0.a¥e;      with      h  Pfl  H      till-      Not     Until      ne  *V,rt  T-»t,lf.a  «f  T>1 « -T^^^x  "  "L^^-rsl^  TV/TrMi 


the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro,"  FYank  Moul;  I 
displayed  an  excellent,  unbending  di 
nity,  making  the  most  of  his  sm; 


threats  with  head  up.  Not  until  he 
lay  dead  on  a  police  stretcher  in  the 

IHollunders'  tintype   shop,   could   she,   ^   _  ^_  _ 

in  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau-  stature  as  contrasted  with  the  impc 
I  tiful  scenes  ever  written  for  the  thea-  j^g  demensions  of  Anne  Yago's  duche. 
tre.  give  articulate  voice  to  the  great'  Qf  ^j^g  ^^.^  gondolleri.  called  upon 
love  for  him  that  was  to  extend  far  ^  y^ings  of  BaraUria,  Joseph  Macaul, 
beyond  the  grave  into  the  years  tseyond.  Giuseppe  appeared  more  at  his  easi 
For  several  years  those  who  frequent  j,^  admirably  and  went  tlirouf' 

the  theatre  not  solely  for  passing  di-r  difficult  patter  song,  "Rising  Eai 
version  but  as  analysts  who  must  pin  the  Morning,"  with  pleasing  unco 
a  moral  on  eveiT  pl«y  they  witness  have  ^^^^  Musically,  Roy  Cropper  left  litt, 
bu3zed  noisily   and     fruitlessly     oyefl  desired,  but  not  yet  is  he  su 

■•Liliom"  and  Molnar's  intent  in  wntj  of  his  lines  or  his  business.  Unirt 
ing  it.  Half  realism,  half  fantasy,  leapj  pressive  in  person,  Milton  TuUy  pro\  j 
mg  v.^th  the  shifting  of  a  bit  of  scenj  satisfactory  in  his  two  duets  with  Th 
erj'  from  eartiily  corruptibility  to  starj  peiinmgton,  the  Casilda  of  the  evenin 
dust,  the  play  provokes  debate.  Human  vivian  Hart's  Gianetta  and  Lau 
frailty  and  futility  are  the  dominant  Ferguson's  Tessa  w-ere  pretty,  pert  coi 
threads  of  Molnar's  naiTative,  but  what  tadine.  Miss  Ferguson,  in  perticul^ 
does  he  infer  from  them?  Is  he  tinkerj  deserves  praise  for  the  charm  wr 
ing  with  some  hidden  philosophy,  som^  which  she  sang  her  famous  solo,  "Wh» 
new  conception  of  after-life?  Mr  Glazi  ^  Merry  Maiden  Marries,"  and  Mi 
er  his  translator  in  Miss  Lc  Gallienne  i  ^i^j.^  ^.g^  almost  equally  good  In  "Kir 
production,  possibly  most  cogently  pre-  s^j.  you  Cannot  Have  the  Heart 
sents  an  answer  in  these  words:  "Per-|  Anne  Yago.  imposing  of  presence,  mat 

  —  an  amusing  duchess  of  Plaza-Toro.  ai 

Theo  Pennington  made  Casilda  a  rath 
affected  young  Avoman.  The  audien< 
was  large,  the  applause  enthusiast 
and  the  encores  many.  E.  L.  H. 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
"Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary" 

A  comedy  by  St.  John  Ervine.    First  tin 


haps  Molnar  was  at  the  old.  old  task 
of  Vevaluing  our  ideas  of  BOO^^and  eUl. 
Perhaps  he  has  only  shown  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bully,  a  wife-beater  and 
a  criminal  on  the  one  hand  and  a  saant 
on  the  other  can  be  very  slight  If  one 
must  tag  'LilUom-  with  a  nioral  I  pre- 
fer to  i-ead  mine  in  Liliom  s  dymg 
speech  to,Julie,  wherein  he  says.  No 


snppch        Julie.  W"nerem  ne  aa.vi>-  m  Boston,     -ine  oast: 

speec.l  ^hpv   all  think   they  !  Mrs    Cons-^line   Valentine  Sidr 

body  s  right,   out  tney   a"  '    .Shr.ia.  her  niece  Pe?ST  Hovend 

■  A    Inr  thpv   KnO w  1  rLor,w,.Air  c^n  Tun  Erne 


are  "right.  A  lot  they  knoj'-  ^^e 
The  performance  was  beflttmg  ine 
high  reputation  of  Miss  LeGallienne 
and  of  Mr.  Schildkraut  in  the  theatre. 
Her  Juhe  is  a  study  in  repression,  be- 
aming thereby  the  more  elective  and 
mptnnrable  She  makes  June  siarKiy 
Sa^c    even  in  her  first  meeting  with 

LUiom  Se  bro^ods  in  >"«:l''"^V.t  ^^entll 
she  should  be  gay, a'^d  sentimental 
Until  they  bring  LUiom  to  lieu  arte 
he  has  plunged  the  stolen  kitchen  knif( 
nto  his  stomach  rather  than  be  cap- 
tured for  attempted  highway  robbeiy 
Julie  is  content  to  remam  in  the 
shadows.  Then,  however,  she  takes  on 


Geoffrey,  her  son  .  .   Ian  Emf 

Sir  Hem-y  Considine.  her 

brother-in-law   Franoit  Compl 

Rev-  Canon  Peter  Considine. 

her  husband   .^1d-ich  "P'^^k 

M.ary  We-sllakc  

Mr.  Hobbs.  her  nianayer 

Jenny,  a  maid  

Miss  Mimms   Aa 

Mr.  Beeby. ,  Stanlejr  H.urij, 

St.  John  Er\-ine.  though  perhaps  tt 
much  inclined  to  be  infatuated  with  h 
own  cleverness,  can  write  an  »muilr 
play,  and  for  such  there  Is  always 
grateful  audience.    Last  night  it  was 


fl.lVOO 

K  can 

Hm5(;  la  an  Engli.";!! 
M.  The  audience 
■,  .\iirl  loudly,  And  no 

s5  who,  ■with 
^  .^  y  manager. 
xuads  ou  the  quiet  country  hotae  of 
,  BBglish  vicar  '«'li06e  son  s  play  she 
^considering  producing.  There  she 
piq«ges  tJie  niece,  who  is  in  love  with 
l»  hopeful  pla^•wright.  Gcoflroy;  bc- 
maa^  engaged  to  the  playwright's  uncle 
lad  also  to  Geoffrey,  simultaneously 
lid  Impetuously:  Iceeps  Uncle  Henry 


Ix-r  ut'^uliii  111  .1  roM'U.m.s  oiCi  jmm 
overtaken  by  death  on  the  lOth  annivei 
sary  of  the  day  when  he  had  murdeif  d 
a  child  for  money.  Mr.  Kean's  resound- 
ing style  and  mellifluou.<i  elocution  wor 
much  applause  from  the  audience.  He 
employed  but  the  simplest  of  stage  set- 
tings— curtains,  two  arm  chairs  and  « 
table.  It  seemed  to  us  that  his  ShylocJ 
was  the  most  effective  of  his  Imperson' 


atlon."i 


E.  L.  H 


a  pla.v  h.v 
was  pro 
Pari 


WILBUR  THEATRE 

-          "-•-^  1  By  PHILIP  HALE 

night,   thej-eby   compromismg  >T„mlHi>" 
nd  otherwise  geU  a  number  of 

and    helpless    people    into  .uo^'i'^nP/"}?  "'"^  pan"''i»s- 

■  riifririiltip<;  ,  .Viexandre   Dumas,    tlio  .vouiiffcr. 

,  ainicuities.         ,  .         '  V,     ^  ''"f'l        <!"•  Vaudovillo  Thpalip 

Roach,  welcomed  back  to- fond  l  eli.   2.    .is.-.;;.     Marie    Dnclip  MaTs-uerite 

i.s    after    a    long    absence    from  I Charlra   Albert   Frchicr.  Armanil. 

vston.  made  Mary  dignified,  sweet.  Jr-  .uia^MPd  bv"  jpan%  ''D„v,;!,'n„?.  'i"^'"^'.'*  ;' 

ating.  and  terrible  with  sure  sJclU.  the ^i.^  ot  CamiUo  V.f/^T'V'ir^ 

■  unclation  was  a  delighf— so  tn-  S'*-^''    New'    York,    on   Dec.    it.    IS.-,;!,  ji'js, 

md  .so  expressive.     Ml-.    Cllve  h^nV''adapiaii<  n'"''n?'"','h?''^'  l"""^<'ll  ^»-omhi 

^u.  'Obbs  With  his  well-known  /a!?  ?r"?.:;.-,r'"  kt, 'tr'li'ai,l';,';fe"'^fir^',' 

ii>r     cJiaracters  with  brogues  ;  he  A'"'"'"!;;'         (Mnnlln   in   New   York  at  tlie 

.Ligestpd  the  beMrtldered  but  uncom-     The  •aM'l ;','?i'h.-*''  i"'*'-. 
lining   manager  with  deftness  and  n>,ce  was  iVv  he  ^fw  YoT^^^^^^ 

rt.  leaving  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  Theatr.  Coi^ipan.v.'^waa  as  follow,  '^'''"'''''' 

'ry,  for  to  her  it  belonged.  '  Other  "-1™"      Varviiie  Robert  h.  Gordon 

Its  were  well-taken,  especially  that  Xuheite 'w,;;'''''*^'™..'?''''"''''' 

Miss  Mlmms.  a  valiant  leader  of  ^'^'•''''■"i^' G^^iiey///.  f"^^^ 

:  «:outs.  who  panted  to  mobUlae  her  ?  T/and-en', Ne?™,d 

>opa  in  order  to  perform  good  acts  Prudence  r  Lej'^sf- 

.It  nobody  .seemed  enthusiastic  about  c,aHnn  sieuk  '.'.'.■.■.■.'.■.■ '." ' '  'Harow*  mo.^hI^ 

ving  pel-formed...  E.  B.    ^Z^i^^  Jos^^^^lfS 

'Gnslave  . 
M.  Duval 


FI.VE  .ARTS 
■fontf  Carlo  Madness" 

romed.T  drama  based  on  a  sior.vl^"^'' 


.Count  de  Girij-  ■•.'. noLrnli 

Rusiave        ^  .Donald  Cameron 

. .  .Robert  F.  Ross 

,.4r(hur .'.v. -^JY?""  x^^"^!* 
The  Doctor  ^H"","  Welch 

U.,,,-=   ...Charles  Ellis 

Florida  Freibus 


Mueller   and   FranV  .<cluilz.    wliii,  .   

"d-  ^.s!l^V^vfpr'^?,^\r^1^,;^'  translation  used  was  by  Henrietta 
  s,,n   M^riuaT^^"'^-  °^    the    play  an- 

:::::::::::;:::::c:h^^f IZZV''"--  '''" 

 Helen    Ha.ve  ^'"^ 


.  ........    ......  Why  this  dating  the  play 

„     -;;.er:    .......... Th^a'^  Wo^;ir,V,',',  f°  ""^"y  y^^'^  after  It's  first  produc- 

n.e^^&■:■:::::::•:::cP''A'i"„^^^^^^^  matter  of  costumes? 

^,^^A  fantas,.  co^  romance,  which  high  "on"!  TTAI^^ZZ.^: 
5,  .ay  or  may  not  have  foundation  in  dames  of  the  stage  who  have  brou.h 
,«jict   IS  "Monte  carlo  Madness,"  cur- tears  to  eyes  by  theirportryal 
.  Inlnt  screen  attraction  at  the  Pine  Arte  self-sacrificing  Margueri^    T  JI  ^ 
heatrr      Embellished    by    handsome  sairt  nt      Jf,,  .J  It  may  be 
«ws  of  Monte  Carlo,  inside  and  out-^J,'^  ^^"""^  ^^^^       portrayal  while  it 
de  the  famous  Casino,  with  views  of              ^^ace  the  memory  of  some 
le  town  by  day  and  night  taken  from       her   predecessors,   was  InterpsHr,. 
le  surrounding  hills,  it-  succeeds  in  throue-hm.f  of*)  interesting 
^ing  very  eas/ on  the  eves  %Vi  - acIr.S    ,    L   ""^  emotional.  Some 
ore,  It  ha.s  a  vivacious  and  attractive  f     ,T              P*"^  iH-considered 
 J  x_  .  ,    ,  |-'''V''ty  and  by  their  uncontrolled  pas 


jsion  have  vulgarized  the'character.  Now 
|Marguerite  was  a  lorette  of  high  de- 
Igree     Her  "protectors"  were  men  nr 

i"  th^ri^d^n^*  more""hVmoved 
Bn  tne  world  of  fashionable  societv  In 

toun|'l?dy*of  Af/s^''"'^^  the 
liic  f     7  °t  Alaska  whose  characteris 

fei^l  in  an  InS 

m"7  of  h^r^  scenes  with  the  develop- 
ed u  it  ho  Armand.were 

somewhat  fm-e»rt     « '^"^  was 


r  that  and  she  only  returned  to  plc- 
.oine  in  Sari  Maritza,  long  since 
iWrted  to  Hollywood  for  purposes  of 
tual  profit.  The  story  is  a  fluffy  af- 
';  there  i.s  music  of  no  .particular 
rit,  but  the  whole  production  is 
ded  together  with  sufficient  skill  and 
?or  to  make  it  a  pleasant  way  to 
the  time. 

)la.  Queen  of  Pontenero — one  of 
•>  microscopic  countries — possesses 
battleship,  the  Persimmon,  com- 
ded  by  Capt.  Erickson.  The  crew 
.  t  been  paid  lor  months  and  Erick- 
ciefying  orders,  takes  the  battle.ship 
lonte  Carlo  for  purposes  of  plain,,  .    „. 

fancy  gambling.  There  he  encoun-  fe^'hat  forced.    And  wYth'Miss"L^ 
■^ola  and  fails  to  recognize  her.  palhenne  herself  her  playfulness  7^ 
fall  in  love,  but  Erickson,  after  a  heannf;-  Armand's  declarations  was  n^n^-» 
>k  of  luck  at  the  tables,  loses  his  "parked  than  her  own  conflsSon  Tn 
ey,  part  of  which  was  to  have  gone        scene  v/ith  Duval,  the  elder  s?e  wTI 
ay  the  crew.  Seized  with  a  brilliant  ""^  too  hysterical,  not  too  lac?vm^4 
L  he  informs  the  proprietor  of  the  ^Z.^f^^J'  abandoning  Armand  waf^Sl 
that  unless  the  sum  of  100,000  ""tf^'-'  Z^^,   She  took  her  punishment  in 
is  in  his  hands  by  9  o'clock  the     fj, '^/»<i  act  without  grovehing  and 
ag  mornmg,  he  will  fire  a  few  ^"hout  spasmodic  contortions  There 
Into  the  tOTO,  with  the  Casino  revolutionary,  nothine  un 

;i_  especial  target.  Yola  accompanies  the  portrayal  from  l^Jin- 

aboard  and  next  morning  reveals  "„„^u  °  ^nd.    It  was  free  from  hackino- 
identity  and  countermand  Eiick-  f^^el^-  and  there  was  true  path^  at 
crazy  orders  to  fire,  first  on  the  An  eminently  VesnectoblP 

no  and  then  on  a  passenger  Imer 'P^^~ce  not  an  unforgettable  one 
he  mistakes  for  a  dreadnaught.  u_^^'  v^^'^'^'^^aut  surprised  those  who 
iissed  from  his  command,  Erickson  ,^1!^.=,  "\  as  Liliom  by  the  ouiet 
.  overboard  and  swims  to  the  liner  ,n^?  *v?'  l^at  marked  his  performance 
h  is  bound  for  Honolulu,  while  Ma^l,  Prit.*''""'^v-^'t  when  he  denoSnc^ 
orders  the  good  ship  Persinunon  S"/"  ,1.h''^  ^  "P'"t  that  was  not 
How  his  trail.  at  thi  screaming.  Nor  did  he 

ri  Maritza  plays  her  part  with  con-  he  read  tho  ,  sscond  act  rage  as 
able  humor  and  guile,  the  sequence  and  word  h"""  °f  farewell.  Action 
liich  she  endeavors  to  pose  as  a  co-  his  fathpr-c  ^"S^t  consolation  in 
-  to  win  Erickson 's  attention  being  Berk         +>,  ^'^''^  eloquent.    Mr  ' 

cularly  amusing.  Hans  Albers  is  vince'd  bv  his  .of  ^'1°"?'^  father,  con- 
er  too  heavy,  both  in  appearance  tag  well  as  Mo^^  v^^^wn  the  audience 
acting,  for  the  romantic  Erickson,  tion  of  the^nll."^"*^  that  the  separa- 
Helen  Haye,  as  Yolas  companion,  Lok  off  hfs  hi?  fh^*^  ""*^°'<lable.  He 

some  amusing  moments.  The  bestf  ^'      ■  ^"^  moment  he  entered] 

e  in  the  picture  is  that  depicting  '  Marguerite's  house.  'We  have  seen  Duvals 
i^ght  on  foot  and  in  squawking  who  did  not  remove  it  until  they  were 
aSbs,  of  the  panic-stricken  visitors  convinced  that  she  was  not  a  Ileht 

skirt  bent  on  exploiting  the  son  for 
her  pecuniary  gain. 

■"t^io  ^^tj;jngs  were  appropriate;  that 
"  musl 


GWYJNJN  AND  COWL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Misa  Jane  Cowl  told  a  member  of  The  Herald 
staff  that  she  once  took  a  little  house  In  St. 
James's  Park,  London.  This  house  was  "beauti- 
fully furnished,"  but  she  was  unhappy  there  be- 
cause she  xvas  told  that  Nell  Owynn  once  Ih-ed 
In  It.  "The  very  walls  of  the  place  exuded  a 
malignant  atmosphere— or  something."  She  left 
this  house  and  took  one  in  which  Florence 
Nightingale  had  lived.  "I  felt  the  difference  In 
spirit  Immediately." 

Now  Nell  G-wynn  never  lived  In  a  house  In 
St.  James's  Park;  but  Charles  II  was  fond  of 
walking  there  and  he  would  feed  the  waterfowl 
and  play  pall-mall.  For  Oliver  Goldsmith  this 
park  was  a  favorite  resort.  Prior  and  Swift  were 
In  the  habit  of  walking  around  it  for  a  consti- 
tutional. Nell  Gwynn  lived  at  different  times  In 
Drury  Lane,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Pall  Mall— It 
was  there  that  John  Evelyn  was  shocked  by 
seeing  Nell  talking  to  Charles  II  over  her  garden 
wall— 'Warden  street,  Sandford  Manor  House, 
and  Lauderdale  House. 

Florence  Nightingale  lived  for  some  time  at 
10  South  street,  Park  Lane.  She  was  by  no 
means  a  whoUy  admirable  woman.  If  the  more 
recent  biographers  are  to  be  trusted.  Next  to  this 
house  Charles  James  Fox  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Armistead,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  his  mis- 
trees.  This  marriage  had  cleared  the  atmoisphere 
for  Miss  Cowl. 

■Why  should  ttie  house  where  good-natured, 
merry,  generous  Nell  had  lived  exude  a  "malig- 
nant atmosphere"?  'Was  not  Nell  Gwynn  a  play 
actress  not  to  be  flouted  by  a  sister  laborer  in 
the  dramatic  vineyard?  The  atmosphere  in 
•which  she  lived  was  never  "malignant." 

There  are  houses  outwardly  and  Inwardly 
attractive  that  inspire  uneasiness  and  even  fear, 
as  there  are  sinister  streets.  Novelists,  and  not 
only  Balzac,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Le  Fanu,  knew 
these  streets  and  houses.   Algernon  Blackwood 
has  written  creepy  tales  in  which  rooms,  even 
walls  that  have  retained  the  memory  of  crimes, 
give  rise  to  undefinable  terror,  though  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly  through  the  windows. 
"A  residence  for  woman,  child  and  man, 
A  dwelling  place— and  yet  no  habitation; 
A  house-^jut  imder  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication." 

Only  pleasant  memories  could  come  to  « 
dweller  in  a  house  where  Nell  Gwynn  had  lived 
The  "malignant"  atmosphere  that  disturbed 
Miss  Cowl  in  the  house  where  Nell  never  Hved 
probably  came  from  the  drains. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Six  Hours  to  Lire" 


I  lie  in  the  picture  is  that  depicting 

Jight  on  foot  and  in  squawking 
bs,  of  the  panic-stricken  visitors 
■VTonte  Carlo,  while  an  imperturbable 
!i  hman  settles  himself  on  the  em- 
inent to  watch  the  sight,  first  don- 


nent  u)  waicn  tne  signt,  nrst  aon-'  ,  were  appropriate; 

a  tin  helmet  as  a  precautionary      J:"®  card  scene  unusual.  The 
sure.  cians  played  _  appropriate  music  from 

special  feature  of  the  program  yes-l.„rii.„^aviata.     There  was  not  a  large 
was  the  appearance  in  the  af - !  the  floor  at  least^but  it 

oon  and  evening  of  Richard  Kean,  attentive,  also  applausive.  , 
— ^^ve  dramatic  monologues  of  comic         '      ^t'  '  '  " 


erlous  nature.  Opening  T^-ith  _ 
'  concerning  the  romantic  history 
_  sentimental    old    bachelor,  he 
I  itched  to  Dickens,  presenting  the  im- 
"  Uriah  Heep  from  "David  Cop- 
J"   and  the  flamboyant  Alfred 
.  from  "Pickwick  Papers."  Turn- 
Jext  to  Shakespeare  he  gave  'Wol- 
final  sceen  from  "King  Henry 


J  ^ 


DE  COU  PICTURES 

SHOW  ITALY,  SICILY 

Naples,  Pompeii,  Amalfl  and  Sor- 
rento, Palermo,  Taormina  and  Capri — 
these  comprise  the  spots  touched  on  last 
night  in  another  of  the  armchair  pho- 
tographic tours  of  Branson  De  Cou,  the 
second  in  his  present  series  of  three 
at  the  Tremont  Temple. 

Mr.  De  Cou's  remarks,  always  the 
comments  of  a  cultured  and  eager 
traveller,  with  a  sure  eye  for  what  is 
likely  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  an  audi- 
ence, or  its  rapt  attention,  were  really 
almost  superfluous  last  night.  His  in- 
terpolations of  musical  recordings  into 
his  lectures  allow  the  fancies  of  the 
watching  audience  to  wander  as  they 
will,  in  imagination  or  in  memory, 
through  those  scenes  so  well  selected 
and  idealized  by  camera  and  paints. 
And  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  for  all 
one  who  has  never  travelled  there  in 
the  flesh  can  learn,  bears  idealization 
well,  even  has  more  of  breath-taking 
beauty  to  offer  than  clear,  clean,  gor- 
geously-colored photographs  can  Indi- 
cate. 

But  it  Is  a  sense  of  history,  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  ages,  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  many  races  and  nations,  that 
Mr.  De  Cou's  pictures  of  Italy  catch — 
an  intangible  quality  of  the  spirit  much 
more  moving  than  any  mere  physical 
beauty  of  sea  or  sunset  or  cathedral. 
The  lonely  golden-brown  ruins  of  Greek 
temples  on  the  lush  Sicilian  plains 
above  the  sea  that  once  swarmed  with 
the  barks  of  Greek,  Phoenician  and 
Roman;  the  Norman  castles  and 
churches  built  by  returning  Crusaders, 
who  brought  their  architecture  meant 
for  a  cold  and  forbidding  land  into  that 
warm,  blooming  garden;  the  minarets 
and  mosques  of  the  Saracens,  now 
turned  to  the  worship  of  -  more  merci- 
ful prophet;  the  empty  glories  of  Pom- 
peii— these  surpass  the  other  scenes, 
enchanting  as  they  are.  of  Capri's  blue 
grotto,  Naples,  and  the  drive  above 
Sorrento.  Amalfl  and  Ravello.  But  it  Is 
all  worth  seeing.  The  subject  for  next 
week  Is  Motoring  Through  England  and 
Scotland."  E.  B. 


A   screen  dr.inia  .,'l:un-ii  hy  Bia.lu.v  h.i._ 
'"•U  ""'-don  MorriK    an. I 

MiHion     Bartcau\:     ,|i,P,,ie,|     h.v  William 
)ir(/ile  and  prc»fiil(-d  by  Fox  Picture*  with 
illic:  foMowlmt  cant 

ir.ii/l    OiLslow.         .   Warner  Baxter 

\  iL  np   von    Sliirni   .Miirluii  Jni'diin 

n     '  „9,','"  BauT  .   ..tiporgn  .Miiii.,1, 

n  ..■    \\ldow  ..BeiTl  MPi.-r 

I  111'  Woman   jiciie  W  m 

B.iioM   yon  Sturm  Hiilllwi-ll  Hol.h.  - 

Po       LommisDioner  Kilwiii   Muxm'  H 

Miner  (,„„,  „i.,,,, 

IV'",-  Kdward  Mr-Wa,],: 

'^"''■"fi'-  i  ■  ■  •  De«t.v  Robinson 

Aesculapius  brouglit  a  man  back  to 
life  and  the  gods  killed  him  for  his 
presumption.  A  modern  scientist  dis- 
covers a  ray  that  will  restore  life  for 
a  few  hours,  only  to  have  his  machine 
destroyed  by  the  first  man  into  whose 
body  its  miraculous  energy  was  success- 
fully Injected.  Such  is  the  subject  of 
"Sl.x  Hours  to  Live."  current  screen  at- 
traction at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
where  the  Herbert  Pields-Cole  Porter 
musical  comedy,  "Fifty  Million  French- 
men" is  being  shown  upon  the  stage 
in  slightly  compressed  form.  Once  the 
spectator  accepts  the  idea  of  the  life- 
giving  ray— a  dramatic  property  that 
has  enlivened  more  films  than  this  re- 
viewer can  recall  at  the  moment— it  la 
likely  that  the  picture  will  be  found  in- 
teresting, even  exciting.  Certainly,  yes- 
terday's audience  did  not  laugh,  a  sign 
that  the  improbable  was  being  kept 
within  seemly  boimds. 

Paul  Onslow,  representing  the  coun- 
try of  Sylvarla  at  an  international 
trade  conference  held  by  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva,  refuses  to  ratify  a 
certain  important  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  ruin  his  nation.  Bitterly 
attacked,  threatened  with  death,  he 
holds  his  ground.  That  evening,  while 
he  is  dressing  for  dinner  at  the  estate 
of  Baron  von  Sturm,  he  is  strangled  to 
death  by  an  imseen  assassin.  Also  in 
the  house  is  Prof.  Otto  Bauer,  an 
eccentric  scientist,  who  offers,  upon  the 
discovery  of  Onslow's  body  to  attempt 
to  bring  him  bacK  to  life  by  means  of  a 
miraculous  ray  upon  which  he  has  been 
working.  The  experiment,  tried  first 
upon  a  dead  rabbit  and  then  upon 
Onslow,  is  successful,  but  life  can  en- 
dure only  for  six  hours.  His  duty  plain, 
Onslow  attends  the  final  meeting  of 
the  conference,  defeats  the  treaty  and 
confronts  his  murderer,  driving  him 
mad.  Returning  again  to  the  Sturms, 
he  destroys  Bauer's  machine,  declaring 
ithat  no  man,  once  freed  of  life,  should 
be  forced  to  suffer  again,  and  dies  a 
second  and  final  death,  having  re- 
linquished Valerie  von  Sturm  to  Karl 
Kranz,  his  friend,  whom  she  really 
loves. 

This  is  the  outline  of  a  story  which 
It  IS  regrettable  to  state,  might  have 
been  better  constructed.  There  are 
many  excellent  scenes,  some  effective 
moments  in  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  eerie  moment  when 
the  dead  rabbit  is  brought  to  life— a 
,  moment  more  exciting  than  the  re- 
storation of  Onslow— but  there  is  a 
recurring  sense  of  artificiality  and  some 
embarrassingly  sentimental  sequences 
when  Onslow  acts  as  prophetic  angel 
for  a  bereaved  widow,  a  little  flower  girl 
and  a  woman  of  the  streets.  The  act- 
mg  is  of  variable  quality.  Warner 
Baxter's  pleasing  personality  and  agree- 
Bbly  modulated  voice  are  of  great  as- 
Uistanrp.to  the  romantic  or  sentimental 


scenes,  but  he  does  not  exploit  the 
serious  dramatic  situations  to  anything 
like  their  fullest  extent.  Halliwell 
Hobbes  and  George  Marion  are  reason- 
ably good  as  the  baron  and  the  scientist, 
thougli  Mr.  Marion's  comedy  is  a  bit 
too  insistent,  and  Miriam  Jordan,  an 
attractive  English  girl  making  her  first 
appearance  in  talking  films,  is  satisfac- 
tory, though  not  well  photographed,  as 
■Valerie.  John  Davidson  and  Edward 
McWade  are  admirable  in  small  roles. 

On  the  stage  "Fifty  MilUon  French- 
men," amid  a  ban-age  of  wisecracks  j 
and  the  gay  music  of  Cole  Porter,  un-  ; 
folds  the  amusing  story  of  a  young  man  ' 
who  bet  with  two  friends  that  he  could 
stay   in   Paris   for   a  month  without 
money  and  end  by  marrying  a  girl  with 
whom  he  has  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight.    There  is  a  sizable  cast,  headed  ^ 
by  Richard  Lane.  Gertrude  Mudge.  Kay  ' 
McKay,  Lester  Clarke,  Annette  Hoffman 
and  Emily  Earle,    and   the  amusing 
tunes,  "You've  Got  That  Thing,"  "You 
Do  Something  to  Me,"    "Find  Me  a 
Primitive  Man,"  have  the  same  cheer- 
ing effect  that  they  did  when  "Fifty 
Million   Frenchmen"     was   first  pro- 
duced a  few  years  ago.    The  audience 
evidently  enjoyed  itself  greatly. 

E.  L.  a 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Faithless" 

.\  sTecn  drama  adapted  by  Carey  Wilsnn 
fium  an  orifriiial  film  stnr.v  by  Mildred  Cram: 
'Elected  by  Harry  Beaumont  anil  presenicii 
by  Meiro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  JoUowii.k- 

(  Hiol  'Morjan  Tallulah  Bankhead 

Bill  W.fle...  Robert  Montgomery 

Mr.  Blaiiipy  Hugrh  Herbert 

Anthony  Wade  Maurice  Mumhy 

A  landlady  Louise  Clos«r  Hair 

Another  lady  \\iua  An''! 

r.  X>e<iyard   1  r     ■  f  ■ ;  ■  .  ■  ; 

'■Ir.  Carter... 


I 
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The  long  axm  oi  coincidence  li  j 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point  in  Uils ' 
'  '  ^  audible  composite  of  a  half  dozen 

iiiliar  situations  and   some   not  so 

miliar  but  none  the  less  inefl'ectual. 

us  Is  not  the  first  time  we  have  en- 

untereci  the  arrogantly  rich  giil  who 
>\ants  the  poor  but  attractive  youth  ot 
her  dreams;  nor  is  it  the  first  time  that, 
after  quarrels  and  heartaches  and  reck- 
less living,  she  has  discovered  that  U'ue 
happiness  may  be  found  in  a  single 
room  of  a  cheap  lodging  house,  provided 

•1  and  youth  really  love  each  other. 

'  this  instance  the  youth  is  disclosed 
one  of  the  most  trusting,  forgiving 
and  optimistic  young  imbeciles  ever 
conceived  by  a  budding  author  whose 
imaginative  faculties  outrun  her  sense 
of  logical  proportions  sJid  situations. 

Bill  Wade  was  struggling  along  with 
an  income  of  only  $20,000  a  year  somc- 
v  here  between  1929  and  1932,  the  story 
makes  none  too  clear.  He  was  manager 
ol  an  advertising  agency  and  apparently 
hadn't  saved  a  cent  when  the  crash 
came  and  threw  him  into  the  street. 
Before  the  crash  he  had  become  very 
dear  to  Carol  Morgan,  who  would  marry 
and  support  him.  ilarting  with  a  honey- 
moon at  Monte  Carlo.  When  Bill 
balked,  Carol  raved.  When  her  bankers 
informed  her  of  her  own  bankruptcy, 
she  went  to  Bill,  coincidentally  on  the 
day  of  his  smash.  Bill  wouldn't  mari;y 
her  without  a  job.  went  off  to  Chicago. 
Carol  turns  up  at  Palm  Beach,  trades 
her  social  prestige  for  sustenance  with 
ihe  nouveau  riche,  becomes  involved 
with  Blainey,  millionaire,  husband  and 
bounder,  accepts  lus  protection,  and  in 

time,  again  by  coincidence.  i»  lound  by 

Bill. 

Thereafter  "Faithless"  becomes  mere- 
ly a  drab  chronicle  of  misery,  poverty 
and  degradation  for  Bill  and  Carol,  now 
bound  in  matrimony  by  a  25-cent  ring. 
Each  seeks  work  vainl>^    Finally  Bill 
on  his  first  day  as  a  truck  dwer,  is 
smashed  up,  sorely  hurt.    To  Pay  for 
doctor's  fees  and  prescriptions^  Carol 
goes  onto  the  streets,  is   exposed  by 
Bill's  brother,  Tony,  whom  she  so  icits, 
again  through  coincidence,  one  dismal 
night     Does  Bill  throw  her  out?  He 
Soes  not.  Tolerance  is  his  middle  name. 
The  past  is  dead,  ^ong        fe  fnt^e 
and  he  takes  her  to  his  aTms.  The 
I  moral  might  be,  though  we  don  t  say  it 
I  is,  if  girls  must  sm,  they  should  s&ek 
:  out  a  lad  Uke  Bill,  certain  of  ultimate 

"^With  such  shoddy  material,  aimle^ly 
directed  and  noisily  recorded  the  play 
ers  arc  helpless.  MiSs  Bankhead  ad- 
vancing six  Pa<=es  in.™  and  the 
Deep,"  retrogresses  20  m  "Faithless  by 
which  mathematical  reasoning  it  inay 
be  deduced  that  hers  is  a  very  unsato- 
factory  performance.  Mr.  Montgomery 
smiling  more  wanly  than  usual  yet 
courageous  to  the  end.  does  what  he 
can  wUh  angelic  Bill.  There  are  two 
interesting  bits  of  chai-actenzations  by 
Louise  Closser  Hale  and  Anna  Apfel  as 
a  pair  of  slatternly  landladies,  but  tor 
all  concerned,  condolences  seem  in  order. 

W.  Hi* 


S.\  mphony    in    D    minor.    Carpenier,  L_ 
•  Patterns"  for  orchestra  with  piano 
obbUgato    ^fi^■st    performance),  and' 
"Skyscrapers."    Mr.   Carpenter  played  | 
the  piano  part  in  "Patterns";  Clara 
1  Shear,  soprano  and  Rulon  Y.  Robison, 
j  tenor,  sang  the  few  measures  for  voices 
in  "Skyscrapers."  .    v,  o.. 

'  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear 
I  Weber's  overture  again,  familiar  as  it 
is  There  is  a  chivalric  spirit  in  Weber  s 
music  that  is  peculiar  to  him.  William 
Poster  Apthorp  used  to  speak  of  the 
"Weberisch  flourish"— that  entered  in 
to  the  expression  of  this  spirit.  Not 
even  Mendelssohn  was  so  much  at 
home  in  fairyland  as  Weber:  The  horiis 
of  Elfland  faintly  blowing.  Only 
Berlioz  in  his  "Queen  Mab"  Scherzo  Is 
unrivalled;  Mendelssohn's  fairies  In 
comparison  wear  rubber  boots  when 
they  trip  it  in  the  dew.  And  we  were 
glad  to  find  Dr.  Koussevitzky  going  back 
to  the  old  fashioned  order  in  the  pro- 
gram: Overture— If  possible  a  lively, 
merry  one  to  put  the  audience  in  a 
happy,  receptive  mood.  Then  the  sym- 
phony. There  are  so  many  overtures 
worth  the  hearing,  nor  should  the  bet- 
ter ones  of  Auber  be  thought  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  Conductors 
and  orchestras  in  these  days  are  in 
cUned  to  take  music  too  seriously, 

Mr.  Carpenter's  "Patterns"  was  In 
tended,  it  is  said,  for  the  jubilee  of  the 
orchestra,  but  it  was  not  completed  in 


Ttieatrc 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

"Trial  by  Jury"  with  "Pinafore"  will  be  performed  tomorrow  nigh.  | 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  Carl  Rosa  liked  the  libretto  of  the  former  so 
well,  thinking  it  would  give  his  wife,  Parepa-Rosa.  great,  opportunity  that  | 
he  decided  to  compose  the  music   himself,  but  Parepa-Rosa  died  and  ^ 
Sullivan  received  the  manuscript.   Selina  Dolaro  was  tncn  the  dir^ctres.  ; 
of  the  Royalty  lUeatre,     Offenbach's  "Perichole"  was  on  the  bill  and 
D'Oyley  Carte  wanted  a  curtain  raiser.    He  suggested  to  Gilbert  that  he  ; 
ishould  write  a  short  piece;  that  Sullivan  should  compose  the 
bert  thought  of  the  piece  he  had  written  for  Parepa-Rosa.     Tna  by 
Jury"  was  produced  on  March  25,  1875;  it  met  with  great  success  till  the  , 
end  of  the  year.  The  cast  was  as  follows;  The  learned  Judge,  Freder  c  , 
Sullivan;  Counsel  for  f^^^^^^^  TS^^Tl^-  ' 
I  NeirSSy^c'o nductor.  Slmmonds  Mis. 

?erner  ™ded  Miss  Bromley  as  the  Plaintiff,  ^is  change      thi  a 
month  was  attributed  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Miss  Dolaro. 
K  w      Penlpv  became  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury. 

"^.^ia!  b7  Ju  "•^s  the  only  one  of  the  series 
contains  no  spoken  dialogue.  The  scene  was  copied 

.Pssions  where  Gilbert  had  practised  as  a  lawyer.    Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  a  friend  of  Sulhvan.  enjoyed  the  piece,  but  made  his  criticism^ 
orchestra,  but  it  was  not  completed  in  |  It  would'  bring  the  Bench  into  contempt.    M.  Is^^  J^^jV^rs. 
time.    He  wrote  modestly  about  the  | exhaustive,  "Story  of  Gilbert  and  Suhivan,    quows  i  plaintiff  "I 

composition  for  the  program  book  andfp^^nk  Curzon)  as  writing  in  1925.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Plamtin  i 
naturally  did  not  find  much  to  say  ™  produce  a  pair  of  silk  stockmgs  in  court.   Such  a 

about  the  music.  He  spoke  of  a  "highly   fcund  that  I        ;°        shocking  and  I  appealed  to  Gilbert  to  allow  me 
.it"-there  is  a  '^-I'^^^l^Zt^S^^o  To  m'y' relief  Gilbert  agreed;  but  | 

I'ave  0  ten  thought  that  the  production  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  wou  a 
be  regarded  as  a  very  mild  adventure  in  the  theatre  world  of  todaj. 
miss  Jay  S)ok  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff  at  the  Savoy  in  1898.) 
Of  Oilhert's  librettos  w^te  ^th^^^ 

Srr^^r  ^ ™  ^'^^^     likely  to  rema. 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM  QUITS 
VAUDEVILLE  FIELD 

An    important    change    in  policy 
brings  the  news  to  Boston 
goers  that  on  next  Friday. 


theatre- 
Oct.  28, 

Loew's  State  and  Orpheum  theatres  wil. 


launch  an  all-picture  P'^o^^'^'"  ^^^^^^ 
houses.  Starting  with  Metro-Go  dwyn- 
Mayer's  long-await«d  presenUtion  oI 
Sa  Shearer  in  "SmUin'  Through,^ 
both  the  orpheum  «»d  Statejill  Jow 
first-run  feature  pictures  m  Boston 
Suiuneously.  with  the  biils  at  ^ch 
house  running  at  the  same  time  and  at 

a  new  scale  of  reduced  prices.   

Elimination  of  vaudevUle  from  the  Juba. 


sentimental  waltz  bit   

cidedly  sentimental  rather  than  emo 
tional  streak  in  this  composer's  musical 
nature — of  "short  fleeting  passages  with 
jazz  implications" — one  could  wish 
longer  passages  with  jazz  prominent; 
not  merely  implied — and  "an  absurd 
bubbling  up  of  my  concealed  Spanish 
blood";  for  some  of  us  the  Spanish 
blood  was  not  concealed;  it  was  con- 
gealed. As  Mr.  Carpenter  says  "Pat- 
terns" is  not  a  show  piece  for  the  piano. 
He  might  add  that  when  the  piano  has 
the  say  what  is  says  Is  of  little 
significance.  The  audience  enjoyed 
this  music,  which,  unfortunately  per- 
haps, was  crushed,  obliterated  by  "Sky- 
scrapers" following  Immediately, 
j    For  "Skyscrapers"  is  a  joyous,  at 

times  rowdy,  often  noisy  expression  of         "worst  oi  an  is  xuiant^^t,  „  ~-~  --      \,-^^„^.  „„j  fnur-wheele' 

'  American  life.    The  music  no  doubt  Unionists  and  Seven  Dials  and  second-class  carriages  and  four  wneeie 
'  would  be  still  more  effective    if    the   ^  .  ^ant  Sha  v  and  'Wednesday  nights'  and  marriage  with  Deceased  ^ale 
ballet  were  on  the  stage.    Perhaps  the  '".""LJ',  v^„„  obscured  bv  the  course  of  events.   It  does  not  even  ho. 

putting  of  the  orchestra  in  overalls  to   sister  have  all  been  ^^'"""^^ 
remind  the  audience  ol  riveters  and   good  In  these  days  that  every  boy  or  girl  is  bom 
other  laborers  would  be  an  aid  to  ap-  either  a  i 

preciation,  though  the  music  itself  is 
here  adroitly  imitative;  but  for  the 
scenes  in  "any  Cdney  Island"  stage  set- 
tings and  characters  are  essential.  Here 
music  alone  gives  no  illusion  of  the 
island  life:  the  Negro  sweeper  going  to 
sleep,  comic  policemen,  or  tingle- 
tangle  booths  and  barkers.  Even 
ultra-modern  music  has  its  limitations 
in  suggesting,  much  less  expressing, 
scenes  in  everyday  life.  But  as  a  suite 
"Skyscrapers"  is  amusing;  it  is  a 
genuine  contribution  to  American  music 
and  not  merely  because  it  was  com- 
posed by  a  man  who  happened  to  be 
born  and  educated  in  this  country. 

Cesar  Pranck's  symphony  has  been 
played  here  many  times;  by  various 
conductors  who  have  as  many  ideas 
about  the  tempi  and  the  degrees  of 
dynamic  force.  There  might  be  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  pace  at  which* 
the  last  moverfent  was  taken  yesterday.  ' 
Some  might  have  wished  a  slightly 
slower  tempo  as  indicated  by  the  com- 
poser; allowing  a  more  majestic  song 
of  triumph  over  doubt.  There  were 
times  when  the  brass  did  not  allow  the 
violin  passages  to  be  heard.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  brass  choir,  especially 
in  "Skyscrapers."  There  were  moments 
when  one  longed  for  a  banjo  solo  (Mr. 
Carpenter  Included  one  in  his  orches- 
tra), with  the  men  from  Harlem 
dancing  a  double  shuffle,  cutting  pigeon- 
wings  with  other  Harlemitles  "patting 


Sch^tson  s  Show.    A„a  hb  ».y«etlo«s  reKrence  »  ■Pa<ici».,U,„  PoUak, 


either  a  little  Liberal 
Or  else  a  little  Conservative. 
"We  have  discovered  other  possibilities." 

.-T  .cf  Ti«h  Ballads"  bv  Gilbert  has  been  published  in  London.    Tl  .  ^ 
..Bab  Blad?arar?d  o^ginally  in  Fun.  but  «"J-^^^4-^..S"Slomfu  ' 
them,    in  this  recent  volume  one  becomes  acqua  rited  with    The  Scorniu 
colonel"  and  his  "six  daily  hours  of  sneermg  drill  . 

"Now,  by  your  right,  prepare  to  'Whish'l 
Come,  all  at  once,  and  smartly  'Pish'! 
Prepare  to  'Bah'!    By  sections 'Phew'! 
Good!  At  three  hundred  yards,  'Pooh-pooh! 
Better  is  the  ballad  about  the  respective  merit  of  two  aunt^: 
"To  that  belief— I  own  it  free— 

I  solemnly  incline — 
No  aunt  of  yours  could  ever  be 

So  great  a  beast  as  mine. 
She  figured  in  police  reports 

Along  of  'heavy  wef 
And  was  be-known  at  all  the  Courts 
As  'Coxybogy  BET' " 

"Pinafore"  tomorrow  night.  Il^^^^iTc^oII  once  saw  a  juvenile  perforrri- 
ance  He  was  moved  to  write:  "One  passage  was  to  me  sad  beyond  words. 
It  occurs  when  the  captain  utters  the  oath  'Damn  me!'  He  said  'Dam  me. 
I  cannct  find  words  to  (jonvey  \o  the  reader  the  pain  I  felt  in  seemg  dear 
children  taught  to  utter  such  words  to  amuse  ears  grown  C£.llous  to  their 
ghastly  meaning."   This  is  as  funny  as  anything  in  "Alice  m  Wonderland. 


Elimma  i  .        ^  quarter  of  1     One  might  ask,  now  that  the  fanatical 

°^^^'^;v    the    representative    Loew   Franckites  are  comparatively 
a    century    wk  ,  ^  drastic  the  flr.<!t.  mnvpmpnt.  of  tVip 

vaudeviUe  house  in  Boston, 

gre'^t.^  Snr  Ptctrs  e^er 
'^'?iwefed  prices  at  both  theatres  wiU 

Poily  Moran  in  "Pr<«P"-ity  ''  and  other 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  masterpiecM. 

^"^^[PHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

=r  sr;s. 

nrosram  was  as  lono^^- 
noon,  ^he  program  pranck, 
Weber.  Overture  to  Oberon. 


   ^   quiet,  if 

the  first  movement  of  the  symphony 
could  not  bear  judicious  cutting:  for 
example,  the  repetition  of  the  open- 
ing, questioning  measures.  In  the  per- 
formance yesterday  the  second  and 
third  movements — in  spite  of  the  ex- 
cited pace  of  the  finale — gave  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

The  j:oncert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concert  next  .week. 
The  program  of  Nov.  4-5  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Prokofieff,  Four  Character  Por- 
traits from  the  Opera,  "The  Gambler" 
(first  time  in  the  United  States), 
Sibelius,  tone  poem  "Taplola"  (first  time 
in  Boston).  Strauss,  "Ein  Heldenlcben." 
This  program  Is  subject  to  a  slight 
change. 


Mr.  Ernest  Newman  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  finds  an  opportunity 
to  disparage  Gilbert,  the  librettist.  Apropos  of  a  recent  revival  of  "Trial 
by  Jury"  and  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  at  the  Savoy,  Mr.  Newman  finds  one 
thing  in  Gilbert's  favor:  "He  is  so  charitably  minded  that  he  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  the  dullest  of  his  listeners  not  seeing  one  of  his  jokes;  so  he  ham- 
mers p.way  at  it  until  it  has  not  only  penetrated  the  thickest  intelligence, 
but  come  out  at  the  other  side.  Take  as  a  case  in  point,  the  slow-motion 
joke  about  'ornnan'  and  'often'  in  the  'Pirates.'  One  does  not  need  to  be 
particularly  bri/ht  to  foresee  the  whole  development  of  the  back-chat  epi- 
sode the  moment  the  two  words  have  been  uttered.  But  Gilbert  does  not^ 
WTite  for  the  bright.  A  truly  democratic  and  philanthropic  mind  like  hlsi 
never  fails  to  remember  the  weaker  brethren  in  the  audience  and  to  see  that, 
havinj  paid  their  money  like  the  nimbler  spirits,  they  get  the  same  value, 
even  if  the  goods  have  to  be  delivered  in  instalments. 

"Having,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  take  us  from  Oxford  Circus  to, 
let  us  say.  the  Marble  Arch,  Gilbert  obligingly  stops  his  bu.«;  every  half- 
minute  to  pick  up  all  the  slow-footed  and  the  infirm.  The  expert  Savoy 
fan,  of  course,  knows  what  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  At  the  first  mention 
ot  'orphan'  he  f.ets  out,  and,  being  in  a  hurry,  walks.  Knowing  exactly  how 
many  m.p.h.  tho  bu.s  can  do  with  such  a  conductor,  he  t-akes  a  turn  or  two 


on  Gardens,  and  is  back  urbTFTSrcri 
'.bcrt  discharating  his  pa..  .  i.-n.  ,  they  are  a 
iicllectual  strain  they  have  been  through,  but 
,uiiu,       n.wc  Ml  1       liu  Lo  was  to  be  s^en.   Part  of  the  reason  for  Gll- 
;  ert's  Mu  cess  as  a  humorist  is  tlie  fact  that,  when  lie  goes  cruising,  the 
owes; -footed  oi  the  population  is  in  no  danger  of  missing  the  bus." 


\  book,  "The  Adventures  of  "Camille',"  would  contain  amusing  pages. 
(\v?l  Armand— Charles  Fechter— was  then  29  years  old.  Arago  wrote:  ' 
:  inio  that  you  are  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  in  Paris?  ] 
t'  >ou  that  you  are  one  of  our  most  distinguished  actors."  Dejazel 
madly  in  love  with  him.  Her  letters  to  him  are  published  in  L.  Henrj 
.ccomtc  s  "Virginie  Dejazet." 

Tlie  first  Camllle  in  the  United  States  was  Jean  M.  Davenport  (New 
1853 K   She  was  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Dickens's  "Infani 
imcnon."  She  made  her  own  translation  of  Dumas's  play.  The  New 
public  was  at  first  repelled  if  not  disgusted  by  the  story  and  Miss 
ipoit  had  to  wait  for  a  couple  of  years  before  "Camille"  was  accepted, 
portrayal  was  as  "chaste  and  elegant  as  such  a  performance  could  be; 
»  in  rontrast  to  that  of  Matilda  Heron,  a  few  years  lacer;  but  for  all 
[that  Matilda  Heron  is  the  most  famous  of  American  Camilles.  It  was  her 
[conception,  not  Jean  Davenport's,  that  Clara  Morris  followed  in  after  j 
lyears.  "  Did  Fitz  James  O'Brien  make  the  translation  for  Miss  Heron?  He  J 
[came  to  Boston  with  her  as  friend  and  press  agent  when  she  played  here  | 
Iftt  the  Bosion  Theatre,  and  in  one  of  his  tales  tribute  is  paid  to  her  Camille.  I' 
[celebratcri  actresses  of  the  '50s  and  '60s  took  the  role.  It  was  said  of  Miss  ' 
Heron  that  she  lacked  beauty;  of  Jean  Davenport  that,  un:;ke  Miss  Heron, 
she  never  electrified  an  audience  by  flashes  of  genius;  or  Lucille  Western, 
that  she  was  lacking  in  refinement  and  culture.   There  was  the  Camille 
of  Mile.  Juliette  (New  York  1858)  also  of  Mile,  de  Bouhelier.  A  critic  wrote 
of  her:  "She  cannot  do  an  awkward  act,  wear  an  unbecoming  dress  or 
violate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  highe.st  code  of  histrionic  good  taste." 
While  it  was  said  of  Gravier,  her  Armand:  "He  was  not  afraid  to  make 
love  on  the  stage  as  if  he  really  meant  it."  Emma  Weise  of  Duesseldorf  was 
the  Camille  in  a  German  company  (New  York  1969),  but  the  play  had 
been  given  in  German  in  New  York  as  early  as  1857.  E.  A.  Sothern  was 
Miss  Heron's  Armand.  The  play  has  had  other  titles,  "Heansease"  in  Lon- 
don. "Eine  neue  Magdalen"  in  (jerman. 


reeling  fr.i)i!  M  American  Tliea'fte  Society  appan  ,       .  ,  .. 

sary  evU,"  he  concluded  emphatically  if  lllogically.    For  it  would  .seem 
obvious  to  all  who  follow  the  course  of  the  theatre  that  the  Theatre  Guild 
and  Its  younger  associate,  the  Professional  Players,  now  amicably  amalga- 
mated under  the  title  of  American  Theatre  Society,  had  been  in  Boston 
is  elsewhere  savins  factors  when  the  state  of  the  stap,;  was  at  lowest 
iegree;  that  they,  through  their  subscription  lists  offered  the  one  substan- 
tial assurance  to  producers  and  theatre  managers  of  suitable  attractions 
and  of  remunerative  Income;  and  that  without  the  tireless  energy  and  en- 
(thusiasm  of  those  devoting  their  time  to  these  organizations  such  plays 
[as  this  same  "Cynara"  which  serves  to  keep  Mr.  Merivale  In  the  "employed" 
class  and  his  name  on  the  theatre  boards  might  be  fased  to  one-night 
stands  or  to  Cain's  storehouse.  This,  not  because  of  the  play's  deficiencies, 
but  because  of  a  dearth  of  metropolitan  patrons. 

Mr.  Ailerivale  presumably  is  of  sensitive  nature.  It  Is  possible  that 
seasons  of  comparative  success  in  the  theatre  have  inSated  that  little 
bubble  which  is  called  .self-esteem;  that  failure  of  the  West  and  middle 
West  to  recognize  his  importance  has  soured  his  disposition.  Perhaps  he 
lacks  that  leavening  sense  of  humor  which  carries  many  over  rough  ana 
disagfeeable  places.  We  know  that  Mr.  Merivale  is  not  without  a  pretty 
aptitude  for  dramatic  expression  in  addition  to  his  known  competence  as  an 
actor.  Did  he  not  write  "Knut  at  Roeskilde,"  "The  Wind  Over  the  Water," 
and  "The  Peace  of  Ferrara,"  the  last  named  a  variant  of  the  "Paolo  and 
Francesca"  theme?  With  a  gesture  Indicative  only  of  a  wlsn  for  restora- 
tion of  that  calm  and  rational  outlook  which  we  trust  is  Mr.  Merivale's  normal 
state  of  mind,  may  we  commend  to  his  attention  this  line  uttered  by 
Niccolo  in  "The  Peace  of  Ferrara"?— "How  nearly  for  a  private  grief  I 
came  to  stinting  public  service!" 


*5 


Apropos  Mbs  Le  Gallienne's  production  of  "Camille"  last  week.  Dui^STR 
play  has  naturally  been  often  burlesqued.  As  Matilda  Heron's  Camille  was 
the  talk  of  New  York  the  famous  W.  E.  Burton  appeared  as  Camille,  Polly 
Marshall  as  Armand,  John  Brougham  as  the  Author  and  Mark  Smith  as 
the  Governor  of  Coney  Island.  Dan  Setchell  was  one  of  the  Editors.  This 
was  In  1857.  There  was  a  burlesque  "Camomile"  in  the  same  year. 
"Clam- eel"  was  of  the  sanje  year.  George  L.  Fox,  Clam-eei,  Annie  Hatha- 
way, Armand,  Fanny  Herring,  de  Varvllle.  There  have  been  many  bur-  i 
lesques  in  the  Negro  minstrel  shows. 

For  many  years  in  New  York  the  sight  of  a  man  taking  the  part  of 
a  woman,  especially  if  he  was  fat,  was  thought  to  be  irresistibly  amusing. 
It  was  so  In  burlesques  on  the  "legitimate"  stage;  it  was  so  in  minstrel 
shows. 


James  Agate  did  not  like  Elmer  Rice's  "The  Left  BanK"  when  It  was 
produced  in  London  a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  "Will  it  be  nelieved  that  we 
were  asked  to  spend  a  good  third  of  the  evening  listening  to  one  of  the 
two  married  pairs  quarrelling  as  to  how  a  neurotic  son  whom  we  never  saw 
should  be  educated  .  .  .  And,  of  course,  over  the  whole  play  hung  like  a 
pall  the  gloomy  amours  of  four -people  who  were  equally  tedious  whether 
waking  or  sleeping  .  .  .  The  acting?  In  my  dire  extremity  I  shall  have 
recourse  to  the  remark  after  a  luncheon  party  of  a  profound  literary 
critic  to  whom  a  waiter  offered  a  platter  of  petits  fours.  Looking  up  from 
his  beaker  of  port  my  friend  waved  the  man  away,  saying-  "Anything  in 
reason,  my  dear  fellow,  but  not  that!' " 

"The  Merry  Widow,"  Sept.  29.  "Do  our  jazz-fiends  really  think  that 
their  cacaphony  will  stand  the  test  of  time  as  does  Lehar's  lovely  mt'  if 
they  do  they  are  mistaken.  This  revival,  at  once  jolly  and  nostalgic,  may 
rtjre  the  young  people  from  their  games;  It  will  certainly  keep  old  playgoers 
from  the  chimney  corner."  !■■'■=  t 

"Strange  Orchestra,"  by  Rodney  Ackland,  Sept.  27. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

I  SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P  M. 
Concert  in  aid  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
sufferers.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
pianist.  Members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler  con- 
ductor. See  special  notice. 

Ford    hall.    7:30  P.  M.  Malcom 
Holmes,  violinist;  Howard  Abell  ac- 

I  companist. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P  M 
Harry  Delmore,  tenor;  Reginald 
Boardman,  accompanist.  Pergolesi 
Nina.  Leoncavallo,  Mattinata.  Le- 
grenzi,  Che  fiero  costume.  Donizetti, 
Una  furtiva  lagrima  from  "L'Eliser 
a  amore."  Giordano,  Un  dl  all-azzurro- 
spazio,  from  "Andrea  Chenier."  Du- 
parc,  Lamento,  Pleur  Jetee,  G. 
Faure,  Reve  d'amour.  Prison.  Mas- 
senet, Ah!  fuyez,  douce  image,  from 
"Manon."  Schumann,  Widmung 
Wennich  in  deine  Augen  seh.  Stille 
Thraenen  or  "Were  You  There,"  arr. 
by  Manney.  Steamboat  Song  arr  by 
Fisher.  Southland,  arr.  by  Johnson. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M. 
Guy  Maier,  pianist  and  lecturer.  First 
musical  Journey  through  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  The  music  will  De  chosen 
from  these  lists:  Mozart  variations  on 
"Ah.  vous  dirals-je  maman,"  Adagio 
in  B  minor,  Gigue,  Fantasia  in  C 
minor,  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Minuet  in 
E  flat,  Rondo  a  la  Turque.  Schubert 
Waltzes,  Lullaby,  The  ErI  King,  Hark, 
Hark  the  Lark.  Brahms,  Intermezzi 
from  opera  117,  118  and  119.  Ga- 
votte (Gluck).  Johan  Strauss  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Waltzes 
(Carl  Preyer's  transcription).  Soirees 
de  vierme  (paraphrase  on  Strauss 
themes  by  Gruenfeldt),  ri)  With  Mo- 
zart in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere.  (2) 
With  Mozart  in  Salzburg.  (3)  with 
Brahms  and  J.  Strauss  at  Lschl  (4) 
With  Schubert  in  Austrian  towns 
'5)  With  Schubert  and  Mozart  in 
■Vienna. 


"Now  why  isn't  it  I 


a  masterpiece?   This  is  easily  answered;  the  story  isn't  g^'  enoueh"anMxTT^  a  ^ 

re  is  doesn't  arise  out  of  the  charaSrs.''  ^lONDAY,    OCTOBER  24^ 


such  plot  as  there 


oecond  Sight 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

Once  In  a  while  the  Theatre  discloses  a  case  of  distemper.  An  actor, 
ike  Richard  Bennett,  may  step  out  of  character  to  rail  at  a  censorship 
<lneh  oppresses  him.  An  actress,  like  Jane  Cowl,  may  nalt  in  her  lines 
0  rebuke  a  balcony  giggling  at  the  wrong  time.  At  such  outbursts,  which 
lay  be  palpably  temperamental  or  fully  justified,  an  observing  audience 
its  amazed  or  applauds,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  occasion.  Here  in 
lioston,  if  one  may  credit  what  seem  to  be  authenticated  tales,  a  visiting 
-tor  hitherto  cloaked  with  all  the  decent  virtues  which  an  upright  English 
tof  aCiawld  possess  has  spoken  petulantly  off-stage,  as  it  were.  In  cold 
ruth,  he  has  barbed  his  commentaries  on  the  state  of  the  theatre  in 
eneral  and  on  certain  adjuncts  of  its  maintenance  with  such  bitterness 
a  to  e-,  oke  the  Indignation  of  those  hearing  him  as  well  as  those  specifled 
Q  his  caustic  assaults. 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  a  reception  and  tea  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
ttractcd  an  invitation  assembly  of  several  hundred  persons.  "Cjoiara " 
he  play  current  at  that  theatre,  the  American  Theatre  Society  the  Theatre 
a  general,  and  Mr.  Philip  Merivale  were  to  be  honored  and  exalted.  Mr. 
lerivalfc  was  the  chosen  speaker.  It  was  evident,  if  we  are  to  believe  our 
riformants-and  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  not  to  Delieve  them- 

^^"^^^  **^at  he  was  inclined  to  scorn 

he  hand  that  feeds  him.   "The  theatre,"  he  declaimed,  "is  decadent  and 

h^^tu  nonnu^  1^"'.  ^^"      "°  *"'  *  regrettable  situation  for 

dded  that      hu  it."    Warming  to  his  top:c,  Mr.  Merivale 

fere  n   hand       ^'^^^^^^  "o  remedies  for  such  an  appalling  dilemma 

,1.  ?ro^'s2on  "^"[^"^^^  °*  this  sweeping  Indictment  of  conditions  In 
ita  raohssion.  Mr,  Merivale  deUvered  the  blow  which  left  his  auditors 
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MRS.  CAMPBELL 
SPEAKS  ON  ACTING 

 —  i 

Noted  Actress  Repeats  Lec- 
ture at  Copley  Theatre 


"It  is  a  pity  that  many  people  do  not 
take  as  much  pride  in  speaking  beauti- 
ful English  they  do  in  speaking  beau- 
tiful French,"  said  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell last  nipht  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
I  m  a  repetition  of  her  delightful  lecture 
on  beautiful  speech  and  the  art  of 
acting. 

in^"ho''h,^5*^°'^^'v-  Charmingly  told,  and 
in  the  body  of  her  remarks,  she  speaks 
with  clarity  and  grace.  As  Paula  Tan- 
queray  she  can  make  her  voice  soft 
tired,  fascinating  in  its  hint  of  tears 
Close  to  the  surface.  As  Melisande  her 
low-pitched  voice  is  high  and 
smooth  as  a  flute,  seeming  to  come 
from  afar  OCT.  the  live  echo  almost  fr^m 
iiff'i»      °^  ^  ^^^'^  As  Eliza  Doo- 

iittie,  her  flat  cockney  tones  grate  on 
the  ear.  As  Lady  Macbeth  she 
achieves   vocally,  an  unbelievable  evo- 

v''"'"^"  '^^^P      a  troubled 
sleep  guilt-heavy,  and  unable  even  in 

re-^nuncl'       '"''"''^^      ^^^"^^  '^"'^ 
If  a  few  of  her  words  trick  the  ear 


into  momentary  criticism,  by  those 
very  standards  she  sets  herself,  and  if 
occasionally  her  selections  provoke  act- 
ing which  fails  for  a  space  to  sway  her 
avdience  into  Identifying  itself,  in  im- 
agination, with  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, they  should  be  treated  as  trifles, 
unworthy  of  consideration.  Because 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  passionate  and 
tender,  poetic  and  powerful,  deft  and 
strong,  is  an  actress  of  whom  few  of 
us  shall  ever  see  the  equal.  She  repre- 
sents part  of  a  vanished  splendor,  and 
an  art  which  is  fast  falling  into  for- 
getfulness,  because  there  are  no  longer 
many  who  will  sacrifice  and  suffer  and 
study  in  order  to  reach  perfection  in  it. 
The  great  actress,  in  a  play  which  de- 
mands of  her  more  than  mere  physical 
beauty  or  charm  of  manner,  is  rare, 
indeed,  today.  But  we  are  h'.cky  in 
having  been  able  to  see  such  a  master- 
craftsman  as  is  Mrs.  Campbell,  turning 
over  the  pages  of  her  memory,  recalling 
to  us  the  products  of  her  art,  and  of 
a  life  that  was  highly  and  splendidly 
devoted  to  it.  E.  B. 

BENEFIT  CONCERT 

Jesus  Maria  S.mroma.  pianist,  and  an  or- 
chestra of  eymphon.r  players,  Arthur  Fied- 
ler, conductor,  presented  the  following  con- 
cert j.i  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon- 

^a?nep  Overture   to  "Rienzi" 

Was,-ner... .     ....   a  Siesfriefl  Idyll 

Rachmaninoff  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  Minor 

For  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  Op.  18. 

I.  Moderato 
II.  Adasrio  sosteniito 
111.  AUegrro  sehcrzando 

Gershwin  "Rliapsodie    in  Blue" 

For  pianoforte  and  orchestra 

Kavel   "Bolero" 

The  fact  that  more  than  $2000  was 
raised  for  the  relief  of  hurricane  suf- 
ferers in  'Puerto  Rico  by  the  concert  is 
testimony  not  only  to  the  generosity  of 
Boston  music-lovers,  but  to  the  genuine 
popularity  here  of  Jesus  Maria  San- 
roma, the  Puerto  Rican-Boston  pianist, 
himself.  Modest,  unaffectedly  simple  in 
manners,  but  with  rhythmic  vigor,  a 
sense  of  orchestral  unities  and  possi- 
bilities, and  a  completely  dependable 
technique,  he  is  at  his  very  good  best 
in  modern  piano  compositions  with  or- 
chestra. In  his  well-integrated,  solid 
playing  of  Rachmaninoff's  C!oncerto  in 
C  Minor,  with  its  richly  harmonized ' 
Russian  themes,  he  made  an  impression  : 
only  exceeded  by  the  crispness,  sparkle,  ; 
and  authority  of  his  playing  in  Gersh- 
win's Rhapsody  in  Blue.  Leading  the  ' 
orchestra,  lilting  it,  fusing  with  It,  he 
gave  the  rhapsody  again  the  fresh  ex-  i 
uberance  and  the  warm  sentiment  that 
make  it  a  delight  to  hear  .  .  .  and 
taught  the  audience  anew  that  there 
need  be  little  fear  of  this  piece  becom- 
ing "dated"  for  a  long  while  yet.  There 
were  many  cries  of  "Bravo,"  and  Mr. 
Sanroma  and  the  orchestra  were  re- 
warded with  long  applause. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Fiedler, 
seemed  a  little  rough  and  crude  through 
the  Rienzl  overtme,  but  the  Siegfried 
Idyll  spoke  gently  and  enchantingly  of 
the  garden  in  which  it  first  was  played, 
by  a  band  of  hired  musicians,  to  greet 
Cosima  Wagner  and  Wagner's  newborn 
son,  Siegfried. 

Mr.  Fiedler,  able  in  the  conducting 
of  the  Idyll  and  the  Concerto,  was 
splendid  in  the  Gershwin,  and  in  Ra- 
val's  Bolero,  which  still  works  on  us 
the  alchemy  of  a  long  slow  Spanish 
rhythm,  resist  it  though  we  may. 

All   the   artists  generously  donated 
their  services.  E.  B. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"A  Bill  of  Divorcement" 

A  screen  drama  adaptc<i  by  How.ir  I  K^ia- 
brook  and  Henry  Wasrslaffe  Cribble  from 
ine  pi.i,v  of  the  fame  name  hv  Clemcnce 
Cane,  produced  hy  Charles  Dillincham  at 
th«  Gcrree  M.  Cohan  theatre.  Now  York,  on 
^!.'-U  ,?'■"!'  J""'^'  Be.'<  bcr.  Allan 
Pollock  and  Ka(h,nrlne  Cornell  in  the  lea'I- 
ingr  roles:  film  directed  by  Georire  Cukor  and 
Presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  willj  the 
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 .AiiUur  iio.v 

.Eoyniaiul  Il:ilt<)i 


ijieth   Bramwcll  Klelolwr 

r?   .\llloU   Henry  Slophon>on 

V^Z  >lest?r  EU.'ibcth  l-attors,.,, 
BaSsoU   Gajlo  ETOIS 

It  Is  difficult  at  the  moment  to  recall 
any  screen  picture  of  the  present  sea- 
son or  for  that  matter  of  seasons  past, 
which  has  been  more  faithfully  trans- 
cribed from  stage  to  film  play  or  which 
has  been  more  brilliantly  and  moving- 
ly performed.  The  history  of  "A  Bill  of 
Divorcement"  Is  one  of  hard-earned 
triumph  for  a  play  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish actress  of  actual  literary  and  dra- 
matic talents,  to  encourage  betterment 
of  divorce  laws  In  England  as  appli- 
cable specifically  to  so-called  war  wkI- 
din°s  This  praiseworthy  propaganda, 
however,  became  a  secondary  phase, 
yielding  to  the  more  theatric  and  more 
absorbing  presentation  of  the  problems 
confronting  a  mother  and  her  daughter 
when  the  family  head  suddenly  re-ap- 
pears apparently  cured  after  immola- 
tton  for  15  years  In  the  insane  ward  of 
a  sanitarium.  ^      ^  „ 

The  mother,  taking  advantage  of  a 
new  law  which  the  author  would  have 
her  audience  accept  as  enacted,  had  di- 
vorced Hilary  Fairfield,  was  about  to 
marrv  a  devoted,  substantial  neighbor, 
Gray  Meredith.  The  daughter,  Sydney, 
engaged  to  Kit  Pumphrey.  son  of  the 
village  rector,  was  plannmg  with  him 
a  home  In  Canada,  with  numerouspro- 
eeny  one  of  whom  must  become  Prime 
Minister.  Obviously,  some  life,  some 
happiness,  must  be  sacrificed.  One  of 
you,"  says  the  family  physician,  Dr. 
Alllot,  "must  suflEer.  Which  isit  to  be? 
The  iisetul  or  the  useless?  The  whole 
or  the  maimed?  The  healthy  woman 
with  her  life  before  her  or  the  man 
whose  children  ought  never  to  have 
l>€6  n  born  ' ' 

It  is  this  blunt  question  which  brings 
the  play,  already  grippmg  ones  emo- 
tions to  a  focus.  Thei  must  be  sacri- 
fice and  it  is  the  daughter  Sydney, 
w"o  bravely  makes  it.  She  dismisses 
hei-  anguished  Kit,  sends  her  mother 
off  with  Meredith,  and  sits  down  with 
Hilary  at  the  piano,  to  try  to  Apsh  the 
^nau  which  he  had  *  ^/i^"?^, 
those  many  years  ago.  When  the  old 
madness  threatens,  she  will  be  at  hi^ 
side  to  tell  him  to  "go  slow  Jn  all 
this,  and  much  more,  of  carefully  mor- 
ticed detail,  there  is  nothmg  of  hys- 
teria nothiiig  overdone  or  overdrawn. 
Much  i^  accomplished  by  indirection, 
much  by  carefully  phrased  and  modul- 
ated speech.  And  through  all  is  a  poig- 
nant, Vthetic  strain  which  invokes 
sympathy,  causes  one  to  endure  the 
lime  emotions  which  are  troubling 
S  harassed  souls  and  to  wonder 
what  becomes  of  them  after  the  pic 

'""llTlnoX  Question  if  John  Barn; 

K  TZrl  SafnrjhaTa^c^J^: 
t  on  than   that   of   HUary  Fairfield^ 
Mindful  of  what  only  a  few  yeai^  ago 
he  might  have  done  to  mar  it  by  ex 
^essive  treatment,  his  Pe'^fo^"?^"^^^^^ 
comes  the  more  significant  _and_pra^e 


Mr.   KeiT  « 

un»«  Mki-i«      . . ... .........  -iBu'h  ruanniuK 

'         ■.■..,*.'..t)lau<lia  iloiKan 

  ,    Knn  Kay 

Mother."  Claire  W.jr.l 

 Mary  Beatty 

_„„_„„   Dutch  Heiidna 

Joe        ■  ■  ■  ■  "  .Eddie  Bolaiul 


iisiin  
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Mrs.  Dantry. 


worthy  Miss  Burke,  making  her  screen 
debut,  is  sweet  and  properly  vacillating 
as  Margaret,  the  wife.  The  scene  in 
which  Hilary  .pleads  with  her  not  to 
leave  him,  not  to  drive  .hini  out,  is  not 
BWn  to  be  forgotten.  Miss  Patterson  a^ 
Aunt  Hester,  Mr.  Stephenson  as  the 
Siendly  physician,  Mr.  Manners  as 
fentle  mand  Mr.  Cavanagh  as  Mere- 
dith—all  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
play  itself.  But  it  is  Miss  Hepbum,  of 
arresting  distinction  and  intelligence, 
who  captures  and  holds  ones  interest. 
Well  bred,  faultless  in  diction,  unerring 
(in  her  intuitions  and  judgment  as  to 
right  deportment  in  many  trymg  scenes, 
(She  never  once  falters  or  misses.  It  is 
our  hope  that,  when  this  picture  was 
finished.  Mr.  Barrymore  paid  her  hanci- 
Bome  tribute  for  a  distinguished,  spark- 
ling debut.  If  he  did  not,  we  hasten  tc 
pay  it  for  him.   

Lina  Basquette,  dancing  the  Soutl 
American  rhumba  and  other  whirlinj 
and  kicking  dances  and  clad  very  scanj 
t'iy  in  flowing  white  raiment,  heads  th( 
stage  show.  With  the  aid  of  her  Holly- 
wood Aristocrats"  she  fills  20  minutes  o) 
scheduled  entertainment.  Other  acts 
elude  Fred  Scarlett  and  his  chimpan^ 
zees,  Russ  Brown  and  Ross  Wyse,  Jr. 
in  smart  repartee,  Devito  and  Denny, 
end  "Cookie  Bowers."  W.  E.  G 

RKO  BOSTON 
"Vanity  Street" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Gertrude 
Purcell  from  the  story  by  Frank  Cavett 
ind  Edward  Roberts;  directed  by 
^'icholas  Grinde  and  presented  by 
Columbia  with  the  following  cast: 

irfan   Charles  Blckford 

oanie  Helen  Chandler 


If  for  nothing  else,  "Vanity  Stxeet, 
current  film  at  the  RKO  Boston  Thea- 
tre, is  distinguished  by  a  surprisingly 
effective  performance  by  Helen  Chana- 
ler  Time  was  when  this  young  lady 
gave  the  impression  of  being  just  an- 
other sweet  little  ingenue,  only  a  bit 
sweeter  than  most.  It  may  be  due  to 
her  recent  absorption  in  the  stage,  U 
may  be  due  to  the  addition  of  a  couple 
cf  years  of  age  and  experience  but 
whatever  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
change.  Miss  Chandler  has  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  surmounts 
a  familiar  plot  and  a  routine  perform- 
ance by  the  usually  dependable  Charles 
Blckford  and  make  "Vanity  Street 
something  better  than  just  another 
program  picture.  ^    -  „ 

Jeanie  Gregg,  a  shopgirl  out  of  a 
lob  and  despeTate  for  food  and  a  place 
to  sleep,  breaks  a  store  window  with 
a  brick  in  the  hope  that  she  will  be 
sent  to  jail  where  she  can  get  a  square 
meal.  Brian  Murphy,  a  pi- in-clothes 
policeman  who  travels  in  a  sporty  patrol 
car  takes  her  home  instead  of  arrest- 
ing' her,  feeds  her  and  gets  her  a  job 
in  the  "Follies."  The  only  hitch  is 
that  he  fails  to  notice  that  she  is  fall- 
ing in  love  with  him.  After  numerous 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  attract  his 
favorable  notice,  Jeanie  begins  to  hit 
the  high  spots  with  Val  French,  a  gay 
and  unscrupulous  man  about  town  who 
blackmails  Indiscreet  elderly  women  and 
runs  out  on  his  mistress,  Fern  Cavan, 
when  he  finds  that  she  has  lost  her 
position  as  a  "Follies"  star.  Brians 
remonstances  fall  on  deaf  ears— had 
he  not  told  her  to  make  the  most  of 
her  chances — but  belatedly  coming  to 
her  sense,  Jeanie  finds  herself  accused 
of  murder,  and  with  an  air-tight  case 
against  her.  The  manner  in  which 
Brian  clears  her  and  then  discovers  his 
true  feeling,  completes  the  story. 

Helen  Chandler,  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  is  practically  the  whole  show, 
and  her  delicate,  individual  portrayal 
of  a  girl  who  found  gratitude,  love  and  1 
resentment  a  bit  too  much  for  her,  is 
far  and  away  the  best  thing  she  has 
contributed  to  the  screen.    It  is  un- 
fortunate,    possibly    inevitable,     that  ] 
Charles  Bickford's  performance  is  so  j 
perfunctory  and  dull  by  comparison. 
Obviously,  the  gentleman  wasn't  inter- 
ested.   Next  to  Miss  Chandler,  the  best 
player  in  the  cast  is  Mayo  Methot,  as 
the  aging,  anguished  Fern. 

The  vaudeville  headline  attraction 
this  week  is  Pat  Henry  with  her  South- 
ern Rebels.  This  blonde  young  lady 
with  the  pleasing  accent  that  halls 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixie  line,  leads  a  sizable  jazz  orchestra, 
talks  pleasantly  and  smiles  appreciative- 
ly. The  band  itself  makes  a  good  show- 
ing, and  contains  the  usual  specialists 
and  trio  of  sing;ers.  A  loose-jointed 
Negro  boy.  dancing  with  much  arm 
waving  and  a  good  sense  of  eccentric 
rhythm,  is  thrown  in  as  an  added  at- 
traction. Other  numbers  on  the  bill 
are  the  Three  Rexfords  in  "Athletic 
Charm";  Helen  Honan  and  Helen  Arden 
in  songs  and  satires;  William  Sully  and 
Genevieve  Houghton  in  "A  Revue  for 
Two";  and  Eddie  Hanley,  with  Frank 
Duke,  Sally  Malson  and  Charles  Lock  in 
"Anything  for  Laughs."         E.  L.  H. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Heritage  of  the  Desert" 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  Harold 
Shumate  and  Frank  Partos  from  tlie  novel 
of  the  same  name  by  Zane  Grey;  directed  by 
Henry  Hathaway  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount with  the  lollowins  cast: 

Jack  Hare   Randolph  Scott 

Judy  Saliy  Blane 

Adam  Naab   J.  Farrell  MacDonald 

Judson  Holdcrness  David  Landaii 

Snap  Naab  Gordon  Wu^tcoit 

Lefty   Guinn  Williams 

Windy  •."  Vince  Barnett 


jHoldemess,  a  large-scale  cattle  thief  and 
jand  land  grabber;  Jack  Hare,  the  young 
surveyor  who  comes  West  to  to  establish 
Naab's  title  to  his  property;  Judy, 
Naab's  ward  whom  he  hopes  to  marry 
to  his  son.  Snap,  and  an  assortment  of 
comic  retainers  and  bad  men.  Holder- 
ness  tries  to  rid  himself  of  Hare  but 
Hare  is  rescued  in  the  desert  by  Judy 
and  Naab.  He  falls  in  love  with  Judy, 
incurs  the  jealousy  of  Snap.who  has  fal- 
len under  the  control  of  Holderness,  and 
after  a  variety  of  scraps— bare  firsts, 
guns  and  furniture  excluded— wins  the 
girl  and  puts  an  end  to  Holderness, 
whose  last  desperate  deed  was  the  mur- 


room,  castlriR  amorous  glances  a 
lover.   He  follows  In  a  gay  mood,  danc- 
ing a  few  steps  in  his  joyous  expecta- 
tion. The  curtain  falls. 

There  are  amusing  lines  and  some 
amusing  situations,  but  after  the  first 
act  the  play  loses  interest.  Perhaps 
the  interest  would  be '  maintained,  and 
one  might  think  better  of  the  farce,  if 
the  quartet  of  players  had  a  lighter 
touch,  Mr.  Hull  worked  hard;  Mr. 
Blore  was  also  strenuous,  but  showed 
native  hvunor;  Miss  Atwater  had  a 
better  conception  of  wiiat  she  had  uj 
do  than  Miss  Claire  who  was  amateur- 
ish. As  the  farce  was  performed  last 
night  one  could  only  wonder  at  tne 
long  run  in  New  York;  but  the  New 
York  company  was  headed  by  Lesue 
Banks.  ,  , 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
there  was  much  laughter;  at  times  oi 


SHUBERT 


der  of  Snap.  ., 
Randolph  Scott,  one  of  Paramounts 
white  hopes  for  the  future,  proves  to  be 
a  tall,  rangy,  square-jawed  yomig  man, 

with  very  blonde  hair  and  a  Southern     'e'^^tJr.tri' ger  order 
drawl.   He  has  more  horse-back  ridmg ;   the  nair  trigger  o 
than  acting  to  do  in  this  film,  but  his  1 
personality  is  decidedly  in  his  favor. 
J  Farrell  MacDonald  as  Adam  Naab, 
David  Landau  as  Holderness  and  Sally  | 
Blane  as  Judy,  all  are  traversmg  famil- 
iar ground  and  they  do  it  reasonably 
well     Vince  Bamett  and  Guinn  Will- 
iams provide  the  occasional  comedy} 
touches.  .,  ,J 

The  main  feature  on  the  program  is, 
"The  Phantom  President,"  with  George  j 
M.  Cohan,  Jimmy  Durante  and  Clau- 
dette  Colbert.  This  marks  Mr  Cohan  s^ 
debut  in  talking  pictures  and  Just  byt 

way  of  making  a  good  thing  of  ".  he 
plays  a  dual  role:  a  cold-blooded  but 
intelligent  presidential  nominee  and  his 
double,  a  medicine  show  man  with  per- 
sonal appeal.  The  fldm  is  told  in  broad  , 
satirical  terms  and  takes  American  po-  ' 
litlcal  procedure  for  an  extended  ride, 
;  with  musical  accompaniment.    E.  L.  ±i- 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Springtime  for  Henry" 

A  larce  in  three  acts  by  Benn  W.  Levy. 
Produced  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  New  York 
on  Dec.  9.  1931.  ^         „  , 

Henry  DewUp  Le.'''S  Banks 

Johnny  Jelliwell   Nigel  Bruce 

Mrs.  Julia  Jelliwell  Frieda  Inescort 

Miss  Smith  Helen  Chandler 

The  cast  last  night  when  the  farce 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  was  as  follows: 

Henry  Dewlip  Henry  Hull 

Johnny  Jelliwell  Eric  Blore 

Mis.  Jelliwell  E(Uth  Atwater 

Miss  Smith  Helen  Claire 

The  play  was  presented  by  Kenneth 
Macgowan  and  Joseph  Verner  Reed. 

The  play  opens  with  Henry  Dewlip  in 
a  violent  rage.  His  secretary.  Miss 
Jones  (Gwen  MacMurray),  is  seen  mak- 
ing her  escape.  Henry,  it  appears,  has 
not  only  a  bad  temper,  he  Is  given  to 
gambling  and  drinking,  he  swears  on  i 
the  slightest  pretext;  he  is  not  content  I 
with  one  mistress  at  a  time:  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  lead  the  wife  of  his' 
best  friend  astray. 

A  new  secretary  appears,  a  gospel- 


"Show  Boat" 

"Show  Boat."  a  musical  comedy  in  ^wo 
acts^and  IT  scenes  adopted  from  Edna  Per- 
bcr's  novel  ot  the  same  itie:  book  and 
iTrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstem  2d  =core  by 
.Terome  Kern:  produced  by  the  laie  Floien.! 
ZieeleU  at  the  ZieKfeld  Theatre.  New  York. 
Dec  'JT.  I!f2~.  and  griven  first  Boston  per- 
formance at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  Mav  8. 
ISifl-  revived  last  e.venm?  at  the  Shubert, 
with  the  followinrr  east:  

"(eve  Gcorsre  Blackwood 

{>e,e  James  Swift 

Oueenie'   An^eline  Lawson 

Parthy  Ann  Hawks  B*'-'^?;. 

Cao'n  Andy  William  Kent 

glly   ..Eva  Purk 

Frink .'  Samm  v  White 

Julie  Helen  Morgan 

.Gaylord  Rarenal  

M'asnolia  ^OI■ma  Terns 

Joe   Jules   Bledsoe  I 

Kini   (Child)  Evelyn  Eaton  [ 

Kim  (youns  woman)   Norma  Terns, 

When  the  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld- 
brought  "Show  Boat"  to  the  Coloniali 
Theatre  in  early  May  of  1929,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  month  allotted  to 
the  engagement  was  all  too  short.  Itl 
had  regaled  New  York  for  16  months,] 
and  the  entire  country  was  clamoring  ( 
for  it.  Thus  Mr.  Ziegfeld  reasoned  thati 
he  should  hold  to  ah  important  con- 
tracts with  other  large  cities,  and  at  1 
the  end  of  the  four  weeks  he  cast  off 
from  the  local  landing  and  went  hts 
way.  Therefore,  it  might  be  said  that 
last  evening  s  presentation  was  in  many 
ways  less  of  a  revival  than  of  a  re- 
newal of  an  Interrupted  visit.  ^ru^J 

several  members  of  the  original  cast,, 
like  Charles  Winnlnger,  Edna  May  Ol-^ 
iver,  Aunt  Jemima  and  Howard  Marsh 
are  now  engaged  in  other  pursuits  in' 
the  theatre  or  in  motion  picture  or' 
broadcasting  studios;  but  the  respective 
replacements  are  satisfying  enough.! 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  enduring ; 
merits  of  "Show  Boat,"  musically,  in  t 
story  and  in  pictorial  beauty  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  identities  or 
the  reputations  of  those  who  are  se- 
lected to  enact  its  romantic  or  stirring  1 


scenes. 

The  story  of  the  great  love  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  Magnolia  Hawks  and 
Gaylord  Ravenal  needs  no  retelling  now. 
Nor  does  it  seem  needful  to  Introduce 
the  many  other  Interesting  characters, 
Julie,  the  Negro  girl  with  white  blood 
in  her  veins,  and  Steve,  the  white  man 


eyearsoft  voiced  young  woman.    She  v^^l?.  Tfl'iL^  '^."Uif  "Lr^n^i.'^Can'n 


I  Just  so  long  as  there  are  small  boys 
I  and  as  long  as  the  small  boy  instincts 
persist  in  their  elders,  just  so  long  will 
there  be  Western  dramas  like  "Heritage 
of  the  Desert,"  the  new  film  that  opened 
Saturday  at  the  Fenway  and  Modem 
Theatres.  Of  course,  it  is  a  Zane  Grey 
j  story — and  just  where  the  great  out- 
'  doors  would  be  without  Zane  Grey  to 
romance  about  it  hardly  bears  consider- 
,  ation.  True  to  tradition,  it  is  full  of 
action,  crammed  with  sinister  despera- 
does bent  on  rustling  cattle  that  isn't 
their's  and  even  proposing  marriage  to 
shrinking  but  defiant  damsels;  with 
stalwart,  clean  cut  heroes  and  quaint 
character  actors  who  talk  sentimentally 
about  their  dead  and  gone  "pardners." 
Ti-ue  to  form  as  well,  is  the  desperate 
1  battle,  following  a  wild  chase  over  the 
mountains,  that  brings  the  story  to  a 
close,  and  it  wins  its  customary  ap- 
plause from  the  sizable  numbers  in  the 
audience  who  fail  to  remember  that 
Zane  Grey  never  lets  his  heroes  die  or 
his  heroines  marry  the  wrong  man. 

This  time  the  principal  characters 
are  Adam  Naab.  a  middle-aged  rancher, 
whose  property  Is  coveted  by  Judson 


had 'been  warned  ot  Dewlip's  pecullarl 
ties  by  Jelliwell,  who,  meeting  her  by 
chance,  having  seen  her  to  her  room, 
/  wtien  she  had  been  nearly  killed  in  the  j 
street,  then  finding  her  in  the  sitting' 
'room  of  Dewlip's  flat,  did  not  beUevei 
'  her  name  was  Smith,  so  introduced 
■  himself  as  Mr.  Brown.    In  tliis  scene  is : 
one  of  the  truly  amusing  episodes  in  the , 
play:  Jelliwell's  version  of  the  story  of[ 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.   When  DewUp 
sees  her  he  treats  her  brutally.  She,, 
prepared  for  his  conduct,  calmly  tells 
,  him  that  she  believes  in  decency,— that  \ 
his  manner  of  life  is  disgraceful.    She  [ 
can  rescue  him,  make  him  a  better  man,  I 
save  his  soul.    He  is  cj-nical  and  re- 
bellious. 

In  the  second  act  the  bear  eats  out 
of  her  hand.  He  has  given  up  drinking, 
swearing  and  gambling.  When  Mrs. 
Jelliwell  asks  him  to  answer  "yes"  or 
"no",  whether  he  loves  her,  he  roars  | 
"no."  Having  broken  a  business  con- 
tract with  Jelliwell,  he  gives  him  a' 
check  for  f oui-  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
He  is  the  good  boy  of  the  Sunday 
school  books.  He  is  also  falling  in  love 
with  Angela  Smith,  but  when  he  learns 

well  as  Perseus,  later  as  ^r- 
when  he  calls  to  reproach  Henry  bit 
re?fy%r  no  longer  paym 


jOTlo-comics,  simple  but  loyal;  Cap'n 
Andy,  bantam  proprietor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi show  boat,  "Cotton  Blossom,"  and 
Parthy  Aim,  his  militant  spouse  and  j 
expounder  of  a  stern  moraUty;  or  all 
the  other  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
countered In  the  novel  and  in  the  stage 
presentation. 

What  is  more  evident  now  are  tne 
facts  that  Jerome  Kern's  score  become^ 
more  delightful  and  more  musicianly  as 
we  hear  it  again  through  the  medium 
of  an  augmented  orchestra  guided  so- 
licitously by  Mr.  Hirst;  that  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  turned  out  an  exceptionally 
engrossing  book;  that  Helen  Morgan 
again  will  be  the  toast  of  the  town  for 
her  tremulous  singing  of  •  BiU";  that 
Norma  Terris  never  gave  a  more 
charming  or  more  dramatic  perform- 
ance as  the  "show  boat"  lass  who  was 
to  test  life  in  all  its  ups  and  downs, 
that  William  Kent,  less  corpulent  and 
less  noisv  than  Mr.  Winninger,  was  a 
very  Ukcable  Cap'n  Andy;  and  that 
Jules  Bledsoe  brought  down  the  house 
with  his  eagerly  awaited  version  of  "Old 
Man  River."  As  Bledsoe  sings  this 
glorious  number  one  experiences  that 
peculiar  thrill  along  the  spinal  column 
which  is  subconscious  response  to  the 
appeal  of  genuine  artistry.  And  it 
might  be  noted  that  never  before  has 
the  magnificent  orchestration  for  OW 
Man  River"  revealed  so  unmistakabij 
that  wave-like  rhythm  which  both  lulls 
and  stimulates  the  senses. 

Mr.  Keast  sings  Ravenal's  songs  aa- 
mirablv,  is  capable  actor  as  well.  Mr. 
Blackwood  was  a  manly  Steve,  and  lit- 
tle Eveh-n  Eaton  was  a  wlnsotne  ng- 
ure  as  Kim.  Magnolia's  child.  The  en- 
sembles, both  male  and  female,  and  tlie 
Jubilee  Singers,  were  worthy  of  nigne  ' 
praise,  the  many  scenes  were  Presented 
smoothly,  and  the  costumes  were  as  fresh 
as  on  the  day  that  Miv  ZiegfeW 
the  word  for  the  "Show  Boat  premKr»f. 


\ect.-  \V.  E.  G. 
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Thpscre.  I,on(l6;i. 
■iipri  July  27,  19)11. 

New  York,  at  (ho 
1.    SPDt.  :'9. 
H.iIIid  street,  by  the 
iinpany.    dirpolion  of 
caat : 

  Prank  Mniilan 

 Preilfrlc  Per«on 

 ....Roy  Cropwr 

 Joapph  Maoaiilav 

 ;„,,,,  Vivian  Hart 

iV  »  ■>'!!l"«ni  Danfortli 
«    S    Plnaforo,"  oomir' I 

11!     prodnccd  at   th*  Onera 
Vay  25,   l,i!T,<i.  by  DTylv  i 
'.!',  ''r"2d'"''i""  a'  <hp  Bo»-  I 

■  d.  "^j"',."!;;'  '"^'^^^  york  • 

;  .Standnrd  Th(>atr«.  .ran 
■        "'.S^'"''''''  I-ifht  Oppra 
sns-er  i  Theatre,   New  York. 
11-1  'hi>  Colonial.  Bc«ton, 

'h'  • -    ■MM'„|J"c^.t  '  oreanlM.io.n 
|»arh  Porter  (rirat  Lord  of  (he  Ad- 

.•orcoran  (Commander  of  H   M  s 

"   >VvV  •A-''"'«>'>'  ■ 

(Able  Seaoiau) 

a»<l«Te  (Able  Seaman) 

Boh., . ,   .  Boauwaln) ,  ,'¥''id%^icX's°s'"d!l 
•  tapianr.  Dauphter) 

(Mra.   


FINE  ARTS 

'Z)fl«  Floelenkonxert  von  Sana  SoucV 


IS 


A  lirrman  «on'«n  drama  dlrrclpil  hy  Gui- 
i,iv  l  iiiUy  and  preacnled  by  UFA  with  the 
fiillmviiii  oa»t:  , 

Fnilcrirk  II   i....Otlo  Gebuetar  i 

iMajiir  Min  Undenerk   Han.i  Rrhmaon  I 

Blaruhr,   liii  wife   Renate  Mueller 

Von  .\IalUalm   Walter  .lanseen  I 

Count   Bruelil   Rauiil  Allan 

Count   I'UK-kriisteln   Friedrifli  Kayioler 

('nrrp»pondent   Hans  Braii»eweltcr 

Kussiaii  Knvoy   Vladimir  Sokoloff 

lii-'zow   Aided  Hfirlp 

A  dignified,  handsome,  slow  moving 
production.  "Das  Floetenkonzert  von 
Sans  Souci,"  opened  yesterday  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Beautifully  pho- 
tographed with  backgorunds  as  authen- 
tic as  Uie  most  critical  could  ask,  the 
film  tells  a  seml-hlstorical  incident  that 
occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years  war.  Frederick  II,  the 
Great,  is  the  central  figure,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  sake  of  the  picture,  he 
is  so  admirably  portra.ved  that  the 
spectator  feels  the  strong  Illusion  of 
reality  whenever  he  appears  on  the 
sci-een.  This  is  ■  just  as  well,  for  the 
abundance  of  dialogue  is  such  as  to  baf- 
fle those  who  do  not  possess  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  German  but  must 
rely  upon  the  excellent  synopsis  pro- 
vided by  the  theatre.  What  the  ear 
misses,  however,   the  eye  can  often 
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LITTLE  MISS  SOSNOW 


.be  ,kr  :<i'^'^':s^ri?.rLii'.^ 

  Laura  Feryiison 

!ta  the  filip  of  pointed  satire  in  it— 
^signed  to  make  us  roar  with  laughter 
Id  at  the  .same  time  enlarge  our  su- 
-riorlty  complexes,  and  surely  no  more 
liKntful  combination  of  emotions  can 
evoked  on  the  stege-was  proved 
■en  "Of  Thee  I  Sing"  seemed  to  us  to 

up  to  date  the  extraordinary 
arm  01  the  GUbert  and  Sullivan 
ere  tas.  But  when  we  hear  the 
f-r^-tta^  ogaii,  themselves,  the  need  for 
tenter  thai  tickles  the  wit  and  de- 
hU,  not  degrades,  the  intelligence,  is 
ide  even  more  insistent.  And  when 
ave  such  an  excellent  company  of 

.wrlorming  them,  we  can  trv 

t  fcTTemnw''''  °^  bass, 
-S^i   ,1™^'^'°"-.  ^ound  as  a  duck 
i  singing  richly,  carried  the 
la^t  night,  setting  the  tone  of 

^    the  others  tried  valiantly, 
M?  nanf  ^"^""fully.  to  emulat^ 
Mr.  Danforth  and  M)«  Temple- 
>^ed  in  many  another  Gilbert 
A  an  company  in  the  years 

^'^."'"^"'^  and  acting 
ise  of  rhythmic  action  as  deft 

•  Iho'^'Ji'  "  ^^^^      a  ballet 
w  r^'^^/^,        gestures  to 
everv  finnr  i  «'ep  and 

he  beat  nf  ^h!"'^  ""P^"  ^"actly 
■  ^H.  and  to  the 

^nZv?'-       '^'^''^"s  looks  un! 
-fc  and   acted,  espe- 

JSalnY'e^x^uKcT" 

C^^^s»^^!fe^»« 
Hdng,  silly. 


-a  Ports- 


"Sick.iraV  ■  (Ab'ii"siiS?f ^'''-a'""-  /| catch, '  foVthe  "uPA'stud'ios  have  "pro 

vided  innumerable  scenes  of  genuine 
beauty  and  one  strikingly  dramatic  se- 
quence in  which  Frederick's  hard-riding 
messenger  baffles  his  pursuers,  dashing 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  now  along  the 
skyline,  now  in  the  valley  until  he 
crosses  the  border  to  safety. 

There  is  a  slim  little  plot  that  car- 
ries along  the  complex  narrative  of  in- 
ternational Intrigue.    Frederick  II,  at 
Potsdam,  must  be  kept  aware  of  what 
his  enemies,  Russia,  France  and  Aus- 
tria, are  plotting  against  him  in  Dres- 
den.  Between  the  two  cities  rides  Maj. 
von  Lindeneck,  apparently  a  musician 
bearing   Instruments   and   music  for 
Frederick's    concerts    at    Sans  Soucl, 
but  in  reality  a  special  messenger  bear- 
ing with  him  reports  of  a  secret  treaty 
unearthed   by  the  Prussian  minister, 
Von  Maltzahn.    So  ticklish  is  the  situ- 
ation that  Von  Lindeneck  is  forcetf  to 
return  to  Dresden  at  once,  after  hav- 
ing barely  greeted  his  wife,  Blanche, 
a  pretty  young  woman  who  feels  her- 
self neglected  and  is  in  danger  of  yield- 
ing to  a  lover.    Frederick  learns  of  an 
assignation  that  she  has  agreed  to  and 
thwarts  it  by  sending  his  own  carriage 
to  bring  her  to  Sans  Souci.  Meantime 
Von  Lindeneck,  back  in  Dresden,  hears 
rumors  of  his  wife's  conduct  that  sends 
him  back  to  Potsdam  in  hot  haste, 
scarcely  escaping  with  his  life  from  the 
troops  sent  to  detain  him.  The  message  1 
he  bears  must  be  deciphered,  and  while  ' 
waiting  to  learn  Its  import,  Frederick 
entertains  the  envoys  with  a  flute  oon-  ) 
cert,  after  which  he  leads  them  forth 
to  the  steps  of  the  palace  where  they 
see  his  army  passing  In  review. 

This   concluding   scene,  beautifully 
photographed,    is    perhaps    the  high 
point  of  the  picture,  but  high  praise 
IS  di-e  also  to  the  episodes  that  pass 
within  the  elaborately  rococo  palaces- 
no  studio  sets,  by  the  way,  but  the  real 
thing.   The  cast,  as  usually  happens  in 
German  productions,  is  perfectly  at  ease 
in  the  wigs,  brocades,  hoopskirts  and 
handsome  attire  for  the  period:  not 
one  of  them  suggests,  a  bit  uncom- 
fortably,  that  he  is  assisUng  at  a  fancy 
I  dress  ball.   Otto  Gebuehr.  as  Frederick 
,  —known  to  his  subjects  and  others  as 
I  Der  Alte  Fritz"- suggests  in  appear- 
'  ance,  and  manner  the  monarch  of  his- 
tory.   Small  and  compact  of  stature 
alert,    intelligent,   sometimes  brusque, 
often  kindly,  he  gives  the  impression 
that  one  of  Frederick's  portraits  has 
cojne  to  life.    This  reviewer  wondered 
whether  kings  usually  wandered  around 
riding  boots,  but  that  is  a  minor  detail, 
their  palaces  and  gave  concerts  in  their 
Hans  Rehmann,  possessor  of  a  pleasing 
-singing  voice,  makes  an  admirable  Von 
Lindeneck    and    Renate    Mueller  Is 
plump  and  pretty  as  Blanche.   The  re- 
mainder of  the  cast  are  excellent. 

E.  L.  H. 


^rc  .suited  £6  ine 
■  the  Jordan  Hall, 
:  110  doUcicncy  ol  richness,  of  clar- 
H^y,  of  ease  In  production,  of  effortless 
flexibility;  consequently,  they  are  over- 
used, much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Miss  Ida  So.mow  has  been  appointed  clerk- 
total  eflTect.  With  more  regard  for  the  stenographer  at  a  hospital  in  Newark,  N.  J., 

m^in?ihT^°' ■«  although  three  were  ahead  of  her  on  the  Civil 
susceptible  to  strain  even  If  his  voice       •  » 
Is  not.  Mr.  Delmore  could  ea.slly  perform  s^^^vice  list. 

his  program  In  a  more  delicate  and  Stenographers  are  accepted  or  rejected  for 
less  strenuous  manner.  Occasional  various  reasons.  Some  (jmployers  are  influenced 
t*^!!!  welcomed  sounds  of  tenor  by  the  applicant's  face  and  figure,  for  after  all, 

"tiZXiiZr^^^^^^^^  are  human  though  the  rejected  may 

ments  and  his  capability  for  more  re-  ^'^^^^  them  stony-hearted.  Home  object  to  rank 
fined  singing.  perfumes,  or  fear  the  distraction  of  short  skirts. 

That  Mr  Delmore  has  acquired  a  cer-  Men  are  whimsical. 

L^?b^^or'Th^at'"hi^f'MrotsS?f         p-^^*   '"'-^z'  T  "'^ 

plementlnK  this  accomplishment  In  the  "^-pe  of  the  neck.  Another  may  dislike  a  woman 
field  of  romantic  and  less  .severe  art-  If  she  breathes  hard  over  Jiis  shoulder  when 

w^^ci-itt?/^      ascertain  judging  from  she  is  taking  an  order.  If  an  applicant  is 

hts  singing  of  Schumann  and  Paure    ,  ,  j  , 

This  singer  must  learn,  however,  the  dangerously  handsome,  the  employer  may  lear 

meaning  of  a  melodic  line;  his  a'tten-  the  unexpected  arrival  of  his  wife  m  the  office, 

'^h?  brought  to  several  habits  even  though  other  clerks  are  at  work.  Miss 

of""  Which  i^latalX'the^'Vauty'"™  ^osnow.  it  seems,  was  preferred  because,  being 

melody.  He  is  too  liberal  with  dynamics  small,  she  fitted  the  room. 

—a  smooth  flow  of  tone  becomes  abrupt      A  new  qualillcati.on.  An  amazon   with  a 

short,  or  swooping  HP  to  a  note  instead,'"^"  ^^'^  °^         ^''^^^  ^"l*'  ^ 

of  attacking^  it  precisely.  CJorrectlons  Lord— ."  It  is  not  stated  whether  Miss  Sosnow's 
such  as  these  call  for  are  not  difficult  color  and  costume  are  in  harmony  with  the 
to  attain.    Mr.  Delmore  has  built  a  ,r       .  ^  j.^       -l.  J 

voice;  the  employment  of  It  Is  of  fore-  furniture;    whether    her    shoes  creak; 

most  Importance.  whether  her  "boy  friend"  telephones  her  fre- 

A  fair  sized  audience  was  enthusl- quently.  She  fits  the  room 


astic. 


J.  H.  P. 


bellowing  usher,  the 
ile  and  loquacious  judge,  the  jury- 
-  Who  aU  "loved  her  truly,"  "the 
*en  blosiom,  cheated  maid"  herself, 
1  the  ti.ipped  and  rebelUous  defend- 
•  *as  better  in  "Trial  bv 

Jlfer  in  "Pinafore."  Her  top  not^ 
e  Wfaliied,  and  her  voice,  though 
smail  volume.    But  she  is 
prftty,"  and  is  successful 
•  certain  amount  of  satire 
;iji,y  gestures, 
-lusual  to  hear  a  tenor 
no  can  both  sing  pleas- 
■i  Uke  the  hero.  Mr.  Crop- 
and  should  be  given  ac- 
riistinction.  Prank  Moulan 
In  judge  and  as  the  First 
^rlmIralty,  with  his  singu- 
pyes,  acted  with  skilful 
■  nh  superb  enunciation 
■  mger  and  actor  with  a 
.      superlatively  important  in 
^t.as)  Is  Joseph  Macaulay  His 
1e  moon  was  one  of  the  most 
moments,  for  sheer  music,  in 
-rrettas,  though  the  finale  of 
Pinafore"  and  the  gorgeous 
■-que  .-xtette  in  "Trial  by  Jur^' 
more   iian  satisfying,  too. 

m  Danforth's  Deadeye  Dick 
>d.  but  courageous  as  a  lion 
■iifei.  d  to  a  hard  lot,  was  the  eem 

v?^"  ^'^y  Templeton's 
proBp.  adorable  as  It  was.  should  not 
above  it.     Frederick  Persson 
1  Peisuson  and  Catherine  Cale 

ou[  in  small  roles 
"•■<t  week's  operetta   will  be 


"Pa- 


'  ^ 

HARRT  DELMORE 

Harry  Delmore,  Negro  tenor,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was:  "NinaV'  Pergplesl;  "Una 
furtlva  lagrima.  from  L'Elislr  d'amore." 
Doaizetti;  "Mattinata."  Leoncavallo; 
"Un  di  allazzuro-epazio,  from  Andrea 
Chenier,"  Giordano;  "Lamento,  "Du- 
parc;  "Pleu  Jetee,"  "Reve  d'amour," 
•Prison,"  Paure;  "Ah  Fuyez,  douce 
image,  from  Manon,"  Massenet;  "Wig- 
mund."  "Wenn  Ich  in  diene  Augen 
seh,"  "StUle  Thranen,"  Schumann; 
"Were  you  there,"  "Steamboat  Song  " 
"Southland,"  Negro  spirituals.  Regi- 
nald Boardman  accompanied. 

By  the  range  and  quality  of  his  lower 
register,  Mr.  Delmore  might  easily  be 
classed  ae  a  baritone;  his  brilliant  and 
powerful  upp«  notes,  however,  place 
him  definitely  in  the  other  claaslflca- 


EDITH  MATTHEWS 

Edith  Matthews,  soprano,  sang  last 
evening  in  George  W.  Brown  hall.  She 
was  assisted  by  William  D.  Strong,  pi- 
anist, and  Renato  Pacini,  violinist.  This 
was  the  program:  An  die  Muslk,  Schu- 
bert; Wie  Melodlen  zieht  es  mlr. 
Braimis;  Ich  liebed ich,  Grieg;  Zm-Ruh, 
zur  Ruh,  Wolf;  Zueignung,  Strauss; 
L'amore  sara  castante,  from  "II  Re  Pas- 
tore,"  Mozart;  Nocturne  (My  Jor) 
Chopin-Liszt;  A  Hermit  Thrush  at 
Mom,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach;  Claire  de 
Lune,  Debussy;  Etude  de  Concert 
Sternberg;  Biblical  Songs,  No.  5,  Dvor- 
ak; Legend,  Tschalkowsky;  Evening 
Rubin;  Before  the  Crucifix,  La  Forge- 
On  My  Shepard  I  Rely,  Bach;  Love 
went  ariding.  Bridge;  The  Snow,  Tears 
Jenkins;  The  Pines.  Boardman;  Dear 
Love  when  in  thine  arms  I  Lie.  As  In 
waves  without  number,  Chadwick. 

DR.  DE  COU  PICTURES 
ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

At  the  last  of  his  current  series  oC 
lectures  with  pictures,  Branson  De  Con 
took  his  audience  on  what  was  for 
many  of  them,  a  memory  trip  througli 
England  and  Scotland.  KIs  pictures 
last  night  were  of  all  the  spots  In 
England,  exclusive  of  the  larger  cities, 
which  seem  best  of  all  to  embody  thei 
peculiar  spirit  of  England — a  spirit  an 
once  gentle  and  melancholy,  peaceful 
with  the  peace  of  homes,  lawns  and 
gardens,  and  romantic  with  a  wild  and 
poetic  fervor  not  untouched  by  fore- 
boding. Even  the  interiors  of  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  repeat  the  colors  of 
the  countryside  (except  for  the  bright 
English  green),  with  their  misty  grays, 
warm  browns  and  soft  hazy  plnl!:s  and 
lavenders. 

Best  of  all  his  offerings  to  date,  this 
series  on  England  and  Scotland  calls 
for  few  words,  except  as  brief  historical 
annotations.  Mr.  De  Cou,  always  sensi- 
tive to  the  requirements  of  an  occa- 
sion, spoke  little,  and  then  to  the  point. 
The  scenes  melted  in  each  other,  telling 
their  own  story,  giving  a  sense  of  the 
solidity  and  charm  of  England,  and 
of  the  rugged  beauty  of  Scotland.  Prom 
English  lanes,  bordered  with  thatched 
houses  and  neat,  sweet  EngUsh  gar- 
dens to  upreared  castle  walls  among 
the  ancient  trees:  from  ruined  abbeys 
to  the  lowering  Dartmoor  plain;  from 
the  river  Avon  to  the  river  Dee,  and 
to  the  Doone;  from  Loch  Katrine  and 
Scottish  -waters  to  the  gracious  English 
Bath. 

Mr.  De  Cou  repeats  this,  his  last 
lecture  of  the  present  series,  this  after- 
noon. E.  B, 


METROPOLITAN 
"Trouble  in .  Paradise" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  b.v  SaoiROn 
Raphaplson  and  Grovrr  .Tonps  froni  the  play 
bv  LaPzlo  Aladar  entilled:  ■'The  Honest 
Finder":  directed  b.r  Ernst  Ijiibitsch  and  pre- 
sentcd   by   Paramount   with   the  loUowin? 

jjify-    Miriam  Hopkins 

JIaVictIo   •  ■  ■..Kiiy^I'i-anciP 

Gaston      .   . ;   . .  . .  Herbert  MarHhall 

The  Malor   Charlie  Iluselea  I 

Fr.inroi3    Edward  Everett  Horton  > 

Giron    C.  Aubre.v  Smith 

Jacdues  (The  Butler i  Robert  Greij 

Lubitsch  once  again  proves  himself 
the  master  magician  of  the  screen.  This, 
his  latest  triumph— for  It  is  nothing 


and  yet  she  will 
receive  only  sixty-five  dollars  a  month  and  her 
board.  It's  a  close  fit. 


less— is  "The  Love  Parade, '  without 
songs-  To  be  quite  truthful,  there  Is 
ione  little  verse  or  two  sung  by  a  minor 
character  into  a  broadcasting  studios 
microphone;  and  all  through  the  de- 
Sightful  and  amusing  scenes  runs  a 
musical  accompaniment  consistent  wiin 
Ithe  action,  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
Employed  of  late  so  effectively  by 
Jerome  Kern  in  his  musical  pieces  for 
the  stage.  But,  songs  or  no  songs, 
"Trouble  In  Paradise"  bears  the  un- 
mistakable and  ^  .unapproachable  ear- 
marks of  the  Lubitsch  talent  for  subtle 
drollery,  for  artistic  settings,  for  su- 
preme command  of  a  camera  which 
illumines  and  defines  many  an  episode 
which  in  other  hands  would  take  on 
•vulgar  tones  or  present  commonplace 
backgrounds.  Even  in  his  shadowy 
sequences  there  is  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tion. Frequently  he  moves  hl^^  PUppets, 
makes  their  lips  move,  yet  stills  their 
voices.  The  audience  grasps  instant  j 
what  Lubitsch  is  trying  to  do,  namely 
by  implication  to  Indicate  the  precise 
motif  of  a  certain  scene.  Charm,  spon- 
taneity, and  suavely  Ironic  character- 
ization are  written  all  over  the  picture. 

Gaston  and  LUy  are  two  of  the  best 
In  their  profession.  He  calls  her  his 
"sweet  little  pickpocket,"  she  embraces 
him  as  her  "darting  thief."  When  not 
engaged  in  the  more  serious  phases  of 
their  vocation  they  practice  sleight-ol- 
hand  on  each  other.  The  picture  be- 
gins  and  closes  with  such  deliclousiy 
fanciful  touches,  amusing  in  the  ex- 
treme. At  first  they  are  in  Venice. 
Gaston  has  just  stolen  20,000  lire  from 
Francois  dl  Pilada,  posing  as  a  doctor 
-who  would  examine  his  victim's  tonsils. 
Two  years  later  they  are  in  Paris,  cele- 
brating the  second  anniversary  of  me 
day  they  didn't  get  married.  At  the 
opera  Gaston  steals  a  valuable  bag 
from  Mme.  Marlette  de  Colet,  an  at- 
tractive widow  and  wealthy  owner  of  a 
perfumery  business.  When  she  adver- 
tises a  generous  reward  Gaston  Im- 
pudently delivers  the  bag,  catches  and 
holds  the  eye  of  Mariette,  is  engaged 
by  her  as  secretary.  Francois  and  a 
cocky  little  major  are  persistent  suitors, 
but  they  stand  no  chance  against  the 
impeccable  Gaston,  who  manoeuvres 
Lily  into  Mariette's  home  as  his  sec- 
retary, and  builds  plans  for  one  big 
burglary  which  shall  enable  them  to 
retire.  .  ,  ^      ,  „ 

The  complications  which  arise,  tne 
feline  tactics  of  the  two  women,  one  to 
hold,  the  other  to  acquire  Gaston,  the 
suspicions  of  Francois  as  to  Gastons 
I  Identity,  never  positive  until  the  end, 
[the  verbal  combats  of  Francois  and  the 
;  major,  and  the  frustrated  efforU  of  old 
i  Giron,  head  of  Colet  &  Co,s  direc- 
torate, to  expose  Gaston,  all  com- 
bine to  keep  the  story  moving  at  fast 
'pace  while  the  audien«e  chuckles  glee- 
fully, seldom  missinar  the  countless 
flicks  from  Lubitsch's  sardonic  lash.  As 
perfect  as  are  direction  and  camera 
'technique  is  the  performance,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, at  last  given  a  role  worthy  of  nis 
abilities,  makes  Gaston  a  most  ingrati- 
ating rogue.  Miss  Hopkins,  so  delight- 
ful In  "The  Smiling  Lieutenant."  again 
reveals  a  pretty  flair  for  caustic  com- 
edy, and  Miss  Francis,  making  her  first 
appearance  in  tMs  particular  sort  of 
picture,  is  happily  cast  as  the  seduculve 
Mariette.  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr.  Iiorton 
are  capital  as  the  witless  suitors,  and 
Mr.  Smith  gives  Giron  a  dignity  which 
cloaks  the  man's  weaknesses. 

The  stage  show  centres  about  a  non- 
sensical revue  called  "Ballyhoo,"  with 
1  Chnrlle  Foy,  replica  of  his  father,  Edaie 
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I  -  •  is,  torch  slnBerfTuciy,! 
a.iaccr;  the  Dale  Brothers, 


'That's  My  Rofi" 


luid  a  novelty  orchestra  as  chief  fea 
tures.    W.  E.  G. 

I  OEW'S  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
rniUn  Through" 

.       ■  ;    i,l,'inl«J  by  Ernest  Vn,i<la 

from  the  play  of  llic 
I  owl  ami  Jane  Miirfln: 
Hith  Jane  Cowl  •n  tlio 
>hi-    Broadhurst  ThpaH'C. 
N  iv-c.  :tn.   1919:  film  dirpcteci 

■A  n  aiul  pr08entp<l  by  Mf^tro 
A  Ml  thii  followinir  cast : 

.  .Norma  Plip:irer 
..Korma  Shoarf 

 Ix-slie  Hnwar 

iv,\'u-   Frederic  Mai'rli 

■T  ivne  this,  falber)  .  Frederic  Mnrsli 

■  las  »  child)  Cora  Sue  rnllms 

\i       ^   O.  r.  Heiciic 

\\i'lli9  Ainley  ^.'''f'' 

Mrs.  Crouch   .  .Ber.vl  Mc'j-er 

j:i)rn   Maritaret  Scdilon 

Orderly  ■  . Forrester  Harvey 

Lavender  and  old  lace,  sentiment  un- 
abashed, romance  abounding  make 
•'Smllln'  Through"  not  only  a  distinct 
pleasure  but  a  decided  novelty.  Blithely 
tiu-nlng  its  back  on  all  the  realism  and 
disillusionment  of  present  day  screen 
fare,  this  picture,  which  opened  yester- 
day at  the  State  and  Orpheum  theatres, 
provides  a  veritable  oasis  in  a  land  dry 
of  sweetness  and  light.  Once  Jane 
Cowl  made  thousands  weep  as  she 
played  the  wistful  Moonyeen  Clare,  now 
it  Is  Norma  Shearer's  turn  to  don  the 
crinolines  of  Moonyeen's  ghost  and 
bring  t«ars  and  more  tears  to  millions 
The  film  is  an  elementary  In  its  emo- 
tional appeal  as  was  the  play:  it  Is  any-, 
thing  but  subtle  or  modem  or  smart, 
yet  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  a  great 
success.  For  all  its  simplicity,  it 
brings  that  essential  quality  of  the 
theatre,  illusion;  it  makes  audiences 
cry  and  smile  and  it  fills  their  eyes 
with  any  number  of  charming  pictures 
Perhaps  it  would  not  seem  so  attractive 
were  it  not  for  the  unusual  excellence 
of  the  acting  and  the  fragile  loveliness 
and  romantic  charm  of  Lee  Garmes" 
camera  work:  none  the  less,  it  is  some- 
thing pleasant  to  see  and  to  remember 
— condjsive  to  pleasant  dreams  rather 
than  nightmares. 

Emphatically  should  "Smilin" 
Through"  bring  pleasure  to  the  friends 
of  Norma  Shearer  who  felt  that  she 
was  somewhat  out  of  her  depth  in  the 
psychological  dilemmas  of  "Strange  In- 
terlude." Here  she  has  the  dual  part 
of  Moonyeen  Clare,  slain  at  the  altar 
by  a  jealous  suitor  50  years  ago,  and  of 
Kathleen,  Moonyeen's  niece  who  grows 
up  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  John 
Carteret,  the  man  Moonyeen  died  to 
save.  Both  parts  she  played  well,  but 
though  in  the  hoopskirt  and  ringlets 
of  Moonyeen  in  the  flashback  and  as 
the  ghost  who  returns  to  soften  John 
Carteret's  hatred  of  Jeremy  Wayne,  her 
murderer,  she  is  a  shade  too  careful  of 
her  appearance,  too  ineffably  sweet,  yet 
as  the  Kathleen  of  today  she  entirely 
admirable — youthful,  fresh,  earnest  and 
properly  tragic  when  forced  to  gi\-e  up 
her  lover. 

The  conflict  in  the  story  comes  when 
Kathleen  falls  in  love  with  Kenneth 
Waj-ne,  Jeremy's  son,  who  returns  from 

AmericT  to  visit  his  father's  house  be- 
fore going  to  war.  Cartaret  hears  of 
the  affair,  tells  Kathleen  of  the  tragedy 
that  embittered  his  life  and  forbids  her 
to  see  Kenneth  again.  She  does  see 
him,  would  marry  him  before  he  sails 
for  prance,  but  Kenneth,  reahzing  that 
if  he  were  killed  she  would  have  no  one 
to  turn  to,  refuses.  The  war  over, 
Kenneth  returns,  badly  wounded,  and 
drives  Kathleen  away  on  the  pretence 
that  he  no  longer  loves  her.  Just  In 
(time,  Cartaret  relents,  spurred  on  by 
I  Moonyeen's  ghost  and  the  remon- 
j  strances  of  an  old  friend,  Kathleen 
i  brings  Kenneth  home  and  the  fmal 
I  scene  shows  two  happy  ghosts — Moon- 
yeen and  John — walking  down  th< 
I  garden  path,  as  the  young  lovers  enter 
;  the  house. 

Miss  Shearer,  good  as  she  Is,  musi 
1  share  the  honors  with  her  two  leading 
'  men.    It  is  hard  to  choose  betweer 
i  Leslie  Howard  and  Frederic  Marsh,  bu 
\  perhaps  Mr.  Howard  has  just  an  edg< 
j  on    his   rival.    As   the    aging  Johr 
j  Cartaret,  as  the  young  lover  whose 
I  bride  dies  in  his  arms,  as  the  cherishei 
•  of  an  obstinate   revenge   that  almost 
1  wrecks  two  lives,  he  plays  with  a  sure 
tcucri,  never  letting  the  sentiment  be- 
come absurd  nor  the  tragedy  tiresome 
Mr.  Marsh,  whether  as  the  drunken. 
I  (ie.?perate   Jeremy   Wayne  or  as  his 
!  manly,  likable  son,  Kenneth,  is  equally^ 
I  fine.   In  lesser  roles  there  is  good  workJ 
,  by  O.  H.  Heggie  and  by  Cora  Sue  Col- 
I  lins,  an  uncannily  intelligent  child,  as 
I  the  5-year -old  Kathleen.      E.  L.  H 
1   

RKO  BOSTON 


.'.  proce<  rupted  a.s  effectively 

a.s  possib;        ^ .    ifrey  who  finally  re- 
.'.crts  to  a  luo^si,  novel  method  of  retain- 
ing her  affections.    He  blackmails  one 
,  ,.    .       ■  of  Linda's  admirers  for  $25,000  and  buys 

Xmas'jeflerson  Soott. ..  .Richard  Cromwell  .  ^fS^  her  furniture,  whereupon  she  de- 1 

licirothy   Dorothy  Jordaiv  ddes  to  Stay  with  him  and  let  Sander- 

Scott   Mao  Marfh   son  go  back  to  Australia  without  her 


A  screen  dr;" 
from  the  iiovi' 
Wallai'e:  dircci 
prcsentetl  l>y 


Poo    Arthur  Stone 

Adama   ,  Douglas  Diinilii  ille 

liiicln  Loulo   Lucirn  Littlcii*  Id 

Al  Williaraa   Leon  W.vrnlf 

Pinkie  Russell  S.%>ii 

Carl  Sumner  i;et.  n  il 

Mn.vor   OW"  II 

Hail   .  .   Dutch  Hi  n 

First    Student  Elbridtre  Am! 

Second  Sliident   CriUy  I:  

Tommy  (as  a  boy)   Dousla.<i  llaif 

A  motion  picture  'hich  makes  an 
honest  attempt  to  reveal  the  problem 
of  a  boy  who  becomes  a  great  football 
hero,  and  who  sees  his  college  buying 
stadiums  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
sweat  and  skill,  while  he  is  forgotten, 
probably  crippled  and  very  often  dis- 
carded as  a  mediocrity  soon  after  his 
graduation,  is  "That's  My  Boy."  The 
title,  which  connotes  a  sort  of  senti-  * 
mentahty  the  picture  artistically  avoids 
except  for  one  slightly  over-stressed 
sequence,  gives  little  clue  to  its  es- 
sential integrity,  even  though  the  dra- 
matic climax  has  been  spiced  up  with 
a  rather  impossible  cumulation  of  sus- 
pense and  the  denouement  is  somewhat 
far-fetched.  "That's  My  Boy"  stands 
as  a  piece  of  straightiEorward  stoi-y- 
telllng,  dealing  with  honest  i>erplexlties 
and  real  characters.  The  direction  is 
neat,  swift,  and  secure.  There  are  no 
loose  ends,  and  the  whole  has  a  p>ace 
that  compels  attention.  The  dialogue  is 
good — terse  and  genuine — and  it  is, 
without  exception,  well  spoken  by  the 
actors.  The  love  scenes  have  a  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity  about  them  that 
Impart  a  feeling  of  really  youthful  ro- 
mance— something  all  too  often  missed 
on  the  silver  screen. 

Richard  Cromwell,  whose  simplicity 
accompanies  a  capacity  for  Intensity  as 
rare  as  it  is  refreshing,  acts  without 
make-up — open-faced,  boyish  and  sin- 
cere. It  is  his  picture.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  all  the  other  actors  taking 
part  that  none  stands  out;  all  fade 
into  the  tapestry  of  the  backgrotmd,  as 
they  should,  part  of  the  personnel  in 
an  excellent  picturizatlon  of  a  section 
of  the  American  scene. 

A  stage  show  with  a  contortionist  so 
good  one  is  tempted  to  cry  out  in  ironic 
pleasure,  "Fake!  Fake!"  like  the  Marx 
Brothers,  a  deft  balancing  act,  and  other 
features  round  out  the  bill,  which  is 
programmed  as  the  debut  of  a  new 
review,  composed  of  Boston  dancers  and 
musicians,  under  the  direction  of  Stan 
Myers.  "  E.  B. 

PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 

"The  Crash" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Earl  Baldwin 
and  Larry  Barretto  from  the  novel  by  Mr. 
Barretto  entitled:  "Children  of  Pleasure": 
directed  by  William  Dieterle  and  presented 
by  First  National  Pictures  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

Linda  Gault  Ruth  Chatlerton 

Geoffrey  Gault  Georse  Brent 

Ronald  Sanderson  Paul  Cavanagh 

Celeste  Barbara  Leonard 

.fohn  Fair  Henry  Kniker 

Marcia  Peterson  Lois  VS'ilson 

Hodtre  Ivan  Simpson 

Esther  Parrish  Helen  Vinson 

Arthur  Hardie  Albright 

Landlady..   Edith  Kin?rion 

Frank  Parrish  Richard  Tucker 

Nadine  Virg-inia  Hammond 


To  Miss  chatterton's  credit,  be  it  re- 
corded that  she  never  flinches  In  her 
portrayal  of  a  despicable,  selfish  wo- 
man; Lindp,  In  her  hands  becomes  a 
believable  though  desirably  undesirable 
person.  This  reviewer  wonders,  how- 
ever, whetherjhe  actress  didn't  make  a 

mistake  In  changing  her  dresses  so 
often:  it's  almost  as  though  she  were 
afraid  to  trust  to  her  acting  and  were 
resorting  to  sartorial  camouflage.  George 
Brent,  something  less  than  a  sensation- 
al performer  hitherto,  continues  to  dis-; 
appoint:  his  Geoffrey  Is  a  sullen,  whin-; 
Ing,  imattractive  character.    The  third] 


"nil7.  ^  '^^  •^^"^o'n  niissw  then 

spirit  of  the  music  he  plays,  and  he  n 
never  turgid,  too  emotional;  or  yearn! 
:ng  m  a  poetic  style,  which  three  faults 
luln  so  many  otherwise  splendidly 
equipped  pianists.  However,  since  the 
^^.urf'Af  to  distil  the 

ff  u  f  ^"'^  °^  German  music, 

Lu  """^  t^'''  ^^-^     °nly  Straus^ 

waltz  was  an  over-decorated,  swirling 
rococo  transcription. 
^J^^=°"!f'■  P'^"^'  delightfully  played, 
171  ^  la  Turque,  Adagio  in  B 

minor,  and  variations  on  "Ah,  vous 
dirais-je  maman,"  of  Mozart;  "Hark,i 
Hark  the  Lark,"  and  Liszt's  masterly' 
transcription  of  "The  Erl  King''  of 
Schubert,  and  an  intermezzo  of  Brahms. 
Other  fragments  of  music  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  lecture. 
Next  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Maier 


angle  of  the  triangle  is  the  most  pleas-|    ...ni  ^r^„/i„r.t  ,  ■  ,r  „   Vi,  il 

tag  to  contemplate:    Paul  Cavanag^    s™tn  «       iomney  through 

«iav<:  tbP  shPPn  ronz-her  with  «n  ,r,„cW  .^i^h  the  assistance  of  the  Boston 


plays  the  sheep  rancher  with  so  much 
charm  and  straightforward  manliness 
that  he  makes  the  other  principals 
.seem  unduly  cheap  by  comparison.  I 
E.  L.  H. 

0  <-''  0 
Needed  Washing 

The  wax  effigies  in  a  chapel  at 
A\estminster  Abbey  are  to  be  cleaned; 
and  then  removed.  These  figures  of 
William  and  Majy,  Anne  Charles  II, 
Edward  III,  James  I,  Henry  VII,  the; 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  a  few  I 
others  were  copied  from  death  masks.! 

Those  who  have  seen  these  waxj 
figures  in  Westminster  Abbey  will  be 
pleased  by  the  news  that  they  are  to| 
be  cleaned.  The  wax  wo.-ks  exhibited 
by-  Artemus  Ward  did  not  escape 
criticism.  On  one  occasion  "a  tallj 
dis'greeble  skoundril"  remarked,' 
'Them  wax  figgers  of  yours  want 
washin.  There's  Napoleon  Bonyparte 
and  Julius  Caesar.  They  must  have 
a  bath,'  with  which  coarse  and  brutal 
remark  he  imitated  the  shrill  war- 
hoop  of  the  western  savige,  and  as- 
sisted by  his  infamus  coal-heavin 
companyins,  he  threv/  all  my  wax- 
work into  the  river." 


GUY  MAIER— JORDAN  HALI. 

Beginning  a  series  of  four  Saturdayl  _ 
morning  "musical  journeys"  for  the 
lx;nefit  of  the  dbabled  veterans 
hospital  service,  Guy  Maier  played  the 
piano  at  Jordan  hall  yesterday  morning, 
and  spoke  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahma 
Johann   Strauss.     A  number  of| 


Sinfonietta,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conducting. 
  KB. 

CONc¥rTS  OFTHE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist.  See  special 
notice. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Eleanor  Die- 
mer,  violoncellist;  Dorothy  Curtis,  ac- 
companist. 

Francesco  Scarpetti,  baritone,  will 
give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  at  8:15 
P.  M.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Helen 
Norwood  and  Elvira  Baratta,  so- 
pranos; Arthur  Feller,  tenor,  and 
Bernard  Stearns,  accompanist.  Arias 
from  "Aida,"  "L'Elisir  d'Amore," 
Giordani,  Campana,  "Rigoletto,"  a 
duet  from  "Forza  del  Destine,"  etc. 

,  Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M. 
The  Chancel  Choir;  Arthur  Leslie  and 
Ruth  Krehbiel  Jacobs,  directors.  8 
P.  M.  Ethel  Sleeper  Russell,  soprano. 
Song  recital  in  costume. 
MONDAY — Boston  Public  Library,  5:15 
P.  M.  Lecture  by  Raymond  C.  Robin- 
son on  "Madama  Butterfly"  and  "La 
Traviata." 

Hotel  Statler,  3:30.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  Illustrative  lecture  on  Wag- 
ner's operas.  In  aid  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Medical  Centre. 
•WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Samuel  Gardner,  violinist;  Felix  Fox, 
pianist.  Handel,  Sonata,  D  major. 
Slnding,  Suite  in  A,  op.  10.  Brahms, 

Culbertson  teachers'  committee  of  New  [ 
England:  Mrs.  Rosetta  N.  Spitz,  former' 
director  of  the  Boston  Chess  Club, 
member  of  New  England  chamir.on.<;hip 


0 


and 


Ceasing  to  be  a  blighted  or  misunder- 
stood v/oman.  Ruth  Chattcrton  blithely 
undertakes  to  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  s'^lfish  woman  faced  suddenly 

with  the  loss  of  the  money  that  makes 
life  worth  living.    This,  in  general,  is 
the  theme  of  "The  Crash,"  current 
screen  feature  at  the  Paramount  and 
Uptown  theatres.    The  depression,  or 
one  side  of  it,  at  least,  its  effect  upon  a 
group  of  spoiled  and  selfish  young  mar- 
ried people — provides  the  background  of 
the  narrative,  which  is  somewhat  dis 
tantly  derived  from  a  novel  by  Larry 
Barretto,  entitled:   "Children  of  Pleas 
ure."   Presumably  the  director,  William 
Dieterle,  was  torn  between  the  endeavor 
to  make  a  suitablv  romantic  vehicle  for 
Mis-s  Chatterton  and  her  newly  acquired 
husband,  George  Brent,  and  the  desire 
to  create  something  forceful,  even  sar- 
donic, on  the  subject  of  -(veakllngs  so 
spoiled  by  wealth  that  bad  fortune 
brings  out  all  their  most  despicable 
qualities.    The  result  is  a  production 
that  falls  between  two  stools,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  some  good  performances 
and  Miss  Chatterton's  elaborate  ward- 
robe. 

Linda  Gault,  once  desperately  poor, 
now  married  to  a  rich  young  financier, 
uses  her  charms  to  get  tipK  on  the 
market  from  her  admirers,  which  will 
help  Geoffrey  to  make  more  money.  On 
one  occasion  she  makes  a  mistake: 
Geoffrey  is  wiped  out  tn  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  and  Linda  runs  away  to  Ber- 
m.uda  to  escape  seeing  her  furniture 
sold.  In  Bermuda  she  meets  and  Aus- 
tralian sheep  rancher,  Ronald  Sander- 
son. He  falls  in  love  with  her  and 
she  decides  to  divorc«'  Geoffrey  and 
marry  him,  especially  after  Geoffrey 
has  told  her  that  he  has  nothing  and 
that  she  must  look  out  for  herself.  She 
returns  to  New  York,  gets  her  d:;vorce 


colored  slides  on  the  screen  helped 
carry  out  the  illusion  of  a  musical  tour 
through  Austria  and  Bavaria,  where  so 
much  great  music  has  been  written. 

Mr.  Maier,  who  gauges  his  lecture 
recitals  for  a  youthful  audience  (he  is 
fond  of  describing  them  as  young  people 
of  all  ages)  bring.s  to  his  anecdotes  and 
historical  annotations  of  the  music,  a 
zest  and  exuberance  which  is  never 
missing  from  his  playing.  Preceding 
the  showing  of  the  Slides,  he  acquainted 
the  audience  in  advance  with  charac- 
teristic pieces  of  the  four  composers  to 
whom  the  concert  was  devoted,  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  scenes  to  be  shown.  This  dividing  of 
the  program  into  two  entirely  separate 
units — one  consisting  of  music  and  re- 
marks, and  the  other  of  remarks  and 
pictures — has  points  and  disadvantages. 
It  is  better,  of  course,  to  separate  music 
from  pictorial  representations  when  you 
can;  even  in  attempting  to  arouse  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  fine  music  in 
the  restless  childish  bosom,  it  is  more 
difficult,  but  more  honest,  to  keep  the 
music  from  becoming  merely  illustra- 
tive, as  is  so  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
it  directly  accompanies  the  slides — lor 
the  musically  untutored  will  give  the 
better  part  of  the  mind  to  the  pictiue, 
then,  and  hear  the  music  only  as  a 
pleasant  blur  of  sound. 

It  is  a  shallow  basis  of  music-appre- 
ciation that  is  laid  when  the  student 
is  taught  to  see  pictures  or  ..tories  in 
everything.  But  in  attempting  to  avoid 
this  pitfall,  so  likely  to  develop  lovers 
of  program-music  only,  Mr.  MaU  r  ha? 
to  compete  with  straying  attention.-;,  and 
to  ward  off  the  restlessness  of  those 
young  things  whose  ears  provide  them 
less  pleasure  and  entertainment  than 
their  eyes.  But.  though  there  might  be 
a  trifle  more  music  with  his  slides  than 
he  presented  ve:terday.  his  premise  is  a 
sound  one,  likely  if  it  reaches  really 
sen.sitive  listeners  to  give  music  lit? 
and  meaning  without  robbing  it  of  its 
integrity  as  an  ait. 

As  to  Mr.  Maier's  piano  playing— 
which  drew  a  goodly  number  of  adult 
listeners — it  is  full  of  sparkle  and  verve, 
clarity  and  climax,  as  ever.  Like  his 
enunciation,  it  is  almost  precious  in  its 
loving  differentiation  of  phrase  and  j 
color,  crisp  and  sharp  p.nd  occasionally 
Wnrred  from  too  swift  a  tempo  impetu-  1| 


Symphony  Hall 

FRITZ  KREISLER  , 

The  first  appearance  of  Fritz  Kreisler 
this  season  drew  out  a  great  audience 
yesterday  afternoon.  Symphony  hall 
was  packed  and  many  stood  along  the 
wall  to  listen  to  the  following  program- 

1.  a.  Suite.  E  minor   .  Ba.  h 

Prelude  Adaeio  ma  non  tanto.  Auemande- 
Giffue  _  .. 

b.  Devil'e  Trill   Tartim 

2.  Concerto.  A  minor  ......... .V  lotti 

AIlesTO  moderate.  Adagio.  Aptsto  assai 

3.  a.  Romance   Schum.ann 

b.  Rondo   Mozari  i 

c.  Three  Slavonic  Dances  Dvorak 

G  minor.  E  minor.  G  major  \\ 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Kreisler's  con-  11 
:ert  was  a  trifle  disappointing  for,  V 


whether  It  was  due  to  a  freshly-haired 
bow  or  a  new  set  of  strings,  his  tone 
was  somewhat  glassy,  and  in  the  de- 
lude, the  bow  slipped  and  skidded  m.ore 
than  once.  But  the  adagio  brought 
tached  sharp  bowings  of  the  Bach  Pre- 
out  that  gracious,  clear,  brightly  sweet 
tone  one  expects  of  him  always,  and 
though  in  the  quick  Gigue  there  were 
a  few  more  worrisome  skids,  the  string 
or  bow  at  fault  was  worked  Into  nor- 
mal sensitiveness  and  response  in  time 
for  the  Devil's  Trill. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  ever  since 
the  violin  was  Invented,  artists  and 
poets  have  been  pleased  to  consider  it 
an  accessory  of  the  devil  almost  as 
characteristic  as  the  tail  or  the  cloven 
hoof.  Tarttnis  Devil's  Trill,  regarded 
as  most  appropriately  named  by  the 
suffering  student,  becomes  m  Kreisler  s 
hands,  a  rarely  beautiful  piece."  reveal- 
ing glimpses  of  the  lost  angel's  pain 
and  poetr>-,  as  well  as  of  the  fiends 
frenzied  fiddling  for  the  souls  of  men. 
The  magnificent  cadenza  was  played 
with  a  mastery  of  trills  in  double- 
stopping  that  surely  not  even  Paeanini. 
who  loved  to  play  the  Devils  Trill, 
could  better.  Kreisler's  command  of 
technique,  impeccable  as  liis  intona- 
tion, is  always  secondary  to  the  miisi- 
cal  content,  no  matter  how  tempting 
the  possibilities  to  arouse  the  easily 
dazzled.  ,     .  j 

The  Viotti  concerto,  long  relegated  to 
the  province  of  the  student,  is  mdeea^ 
worthy  of  concert  hearings.  The  "mg 
concertos  suffer  at  being  played  witn- 
out  orchestral  accompanmieni.  whue 
some  of  tlic  older  Italian  coi^ortos 
like  'Viotti's.  simpler  and  more  intimai' 
in  spirit,  n  i  e  at  their  best  with  impre 
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Tlie  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Pstlence,"*  which  will  be  performed  tomorrow  night  by  the  Abom  com- 
pany «t  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre,  was  not  originally  intended  by  Gilbert 
u  a  antire  on  the  aesthetic  movement  headed  in  London  by  Oscar  Wilde 
aad  certcin  painters.  Gilbert  himself  told  the  origin  of  the  libretto.  It  was 
derived  chiefly  frt)m  the  "Bab  Ballad."  that  tells  of  the  rival  curates,  Hooper 
snd  Porter,  The  former  was  told  that  Porter  played  the  flute,  looked  de- 
prewed,  stuck  seaweed  in  old  maids'  albums,  labored  at  worsted  work  and 
framed  It.  ^Hooper,  incensed,  ordered  his  sexton  and  beadle  to  kill  his  rival; 
they  were  to  give  him  one  chance;  if  he  would  abjure  his  ways,  smoke, 
.ice  and  play  croquet. 

"What?"  said  the  reverend  gent, 

*T>ance  through  my  hours  of  leisure? 
Smoke?— bathe  myself  with  scent? 
['  Play  croquet?  Oh,  with  pleasure  I 

I Wear  all  my  hair  in  curl? 
Stand  at  my  door  and  wink — so — 
At  every  passing  girl? 
My  brothers,  I  should  think  so!" 

In  the  original  a  female  chorus  was  introduced;  also  a  body  of  dragoons. 
The  maidens,  learning  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  meeker  than  Mr. 
Bunthome,  "transferred  their  affections  to  the  former."  Only  Lady  Jane  re- 
mained faithful  to  Eunthome.   "A  body  of  dragoons  was  introduced  who, 
'     ini?  endeavored  in  vain  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  ladies  from  the 
mating  curates,  determined  at  length  to  'take  orders,'  and  having  done 
•••ere  rewarded  for  their  enterprising  'volte  face'  by  the  ladies  who  had 
:he  mean  time  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
adored  curates." 

But  Gilbert,  sensitive  because  he  had  been  charged  with  irreverence 
by  introducing  Dr.  Daly,  the  vicar,  in  "The  Sorcerer,"  and  on  account  of 
certain  "Bab  Ballads,"  ■wrote  to  Sullivan:  "I  want  to  see  you  particularly 
3bout  the  new  piece.  Although  it  Is  about  two-thirds  finished,  I  don't  feel 
comfortable  about  it.  I  mistrust  the  clerical  element.  I  feel  hampered  by 
the  restrictions  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  places  upon  my  freedom  of 
action,  and  I  v^ant  to  revert  to  my  old  idea  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
fiestheiic  fanatics,  worshipped  by  a  chorus  of  female  aesthete?,  instead  of  a 
couple  of  clergjTnen  worshipped  by  a  chorus  of  female  devotees. 

"I  can  get  much  more  fun  out  of  the  subject  as  I  propose  to  alter  it, 
and  th5  general  scheme  of  the  piece  will  remain  as  at  present.  The  Hussars 
will  become  aesthetic  young  men  (abandoning  their  profession  for  the  pur- 
pose.) In  this  latter  capacity  they  will  dangle  lilies  in  their  hands,  wear 
long  hair  and_  stand  in  stained  glass  attitudes.  I  entertained  this  idea  at 
fljst,  as  you  may  remember,  but  abandoned  it  because  I  foresaw  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting' the  chorus  to  dress  and  make  up  aesthetically.  But  if  we  j 
can  get  du  Maurier  to  design  the  costumes,  I  don't  know  tiiat  the  difficulty  j 
Will  be  insuperable."    Du  Maurier  had  been  satirizing  the  Postelthwaits,  I 
Maudies  and  Cimabue  BrowTis  by  his  pictures  in  Punch.  The  Wilde  of  that  I 
day  was  young,  gifted;  the  man  of  the  velvet  coat  and  knee  breeches;  the  ' 
worshipper  of  sunflowers  and  lilies.    The  first  collection  of  his  poems  was 
not  published  until  "Patience"  was  three  months  old. 

"Patience"  also  reminds  one  of  other  "Bab"  Ballads  and  even  Gilbert's 
farce,  "Engaged,"  as  Mr.  Goldberg  has  pointed  out.  ' 

nie  first  performance  of  "Patience"  was  at  the  Opera  Comique,  London, 
April  23,  1881.  The  play  was  announced  as  "an  entirely  new  and  original 
aesthetic  opera  entitled  "Patience;  or,  Bunthome's  Bride."  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Bunthome  (a  fleshly  jjoet),  Geo.  Grossmith,  Jr.;  Grosvenor  (an 
idyllic  poet)  Rutland  Barrington;  Col.  Calverly,  Richard  Temple;  Major 
Murgairoyd,  Frank  Thornton;  Lieut,  the  Duke  of  Dimstable,  Durward  Lely; 
Patience,  Leonora  Braham;  Lady  Angela,  Jessie  Bond;  Lady  Saphir,  Julia 
Qwynne;  Lady  Ella,  Miss  Fortescue;  Lady  Jane,  Alice  Barnett.  Conductor, 
Frank  Cellier.  Grossmith,  a  small  man,  was  made  up  as  Wilde,  but  on 
account  of  his  stature  he  had  to  content  himself  with  mimicking  Wilde's 
mannerisms.  "Patience"  was  moved  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  when  it  was  ready 
or  occupancy  on  Oct.  10,  1881. 


-    •  «x  , 

Was  the  nose  of  Cyrano  t^ie  deformity  that  has  been  seen  on  the  stage 
and  perhaps  will  be  .seen  again  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  next  Friday?  Cyrano 
died  at  the  hoxise  of  his  cousin  in  1655.  (Lacheve  .says  and  gives  proofs  that 
the,caus»  of  his  death  was  a  venereal  disease.)  Menage,  born  in  1613,  died 
in  1692.  In  "Menaglana"  (1695),  he  is  reported  as  saying:  "Bergorac  waa  « 
great  swordsmart.  Hie  nose  qu'il  tout  defigure"— Richard  Aldington  trans- 
I  labels  '  which  w'a's  very  ugly"— "was  the  cause  of  liis  killing  more  than  ten 

I  pursons.  He  . could  not  bear  any  one  looking  at  It;  it  made  him  at  once  take 
his  I  sword  in  hand." 

In  1844  "fheophile  Gautler's  "Les  Grotesques"  appeared.  One  of  the 
pseudo-biographical  sketches  is  that  of  Cyrano.  It  opens  with  a  fantastic 
divagation  upon  noses,  perhaps  the  most  exaggerated  development  of  the 
legendary  Cyranesque  appendage: 

'"This  Incredible  nose  is  settled  in  a  three-quarter  face,  the  smaller 
side  of  which  it  covers  entirely;  it  forms  in  the  middle  a  mountain  which 
In  my  opinion  must  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world  except  the 
Himalayas;  then  it  descends  rapidly  towards  the  mouth,,  which  it  largely 
odumbrate,  like  a  tapir's  snout  or  the  rostrum  of  a  bird  of  prey;  at  the 
extremity  it  is  divided  by  a  line  very  similar  to,  though  more  pronounced 
than,  the  furrow  which  cuts  the  cherry  lip  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  white 
queen  with  the  long  ivory  hands.  This  makes  two  distinct  noses  in  one  face 

^Ai'^V^  T'^  •  •  •       portraits  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul', 

and  the  deacon  Paris  will  show  you  the  best  characterized  types  of  this 
sort  of  structure;  but  Cyrano's  nose  is  less  doughy,  less  puffy  in  contour; 

cartilage,  more  flats  and  high-lights,  it  is  more 
heroic.  Mr.  Adlmgton,  the  translator  of  this  passage,  gives  the  portrait 
Of  Cyrano  on  the  opposite  page.  The  nose  is  prominent,  but  it  does  not 

uL  y^t  f"'^"'.'  r'^^'t  ."^^  legendary,  derived 

II  T^.^  f"end  Le  Bret  and  gossips  like  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  Rostand 
accepted  everything  fanciful,  all  the  rumors  attached  to  Cyrano  "exag- 
gerated. Idealized  almost  to  Infinity-and  the  ;vorid  believes,  and  doubtless 
still  beheves,  that  this  is  the  'real'  Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  Yet,  even  when  the 
worst  errors  of  Rostand  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  replied  that  his  play 
was  historically  correct.  This  amusing  Cyrano  of  Rostand  "one  would 
prefer  not  to  lose;  but  Rostand's  invention  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
man  who  wrote  the  tragedy  of  'The  Death  of  Agrippina'  and  "The  Voyages 
to  the  Sun  and  Moon.'" 


Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  states  in  his  "A  Player  Under  Three 
Reigns"  that  D'Oyly  Carte,  the  manager,  thinking  that  Americans  were  un- 
icquamted  with  the  aesthetic  craze  sent  Oscar  Wilde  on  a  lecture  tour  to 
jrepare  the  way  for  "Patience."  The  late  James  L.  Ford  saw  the  dress 
•ehearsal  in  New  York,  when  the  audience  was  made  up  of  managers  play- 
^rB,  singers.  "The  flrtt  act  went  without  a  laugh."  On  the  following  eve- 
ning "the  same  performance  Ms  given  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  that 
lad  paid  for  their  seats."  But  did  not  Ford  know  that  dead-heads  are  often 
uper-critical  and  do  not  laugh'iasily? 

St.  John  Ervine  does  not  think  well  of  Bernard  Shaw's  "Too  True  to 
.8  Good.    Under  the  heading  in  the  Observer,  "Mr.  Cowara  and  Mr  Shaw 
Despair,"  he  discusses  that  play  and  Coward's  "Words  and  Music." 

''^^i^  commentary  it  Is  on  our  times  that  Mr.  Coward  whose  aee 
n  d?r-  ^""""^  ^^^"'  ^6,  Should  cor^btSe 

lo„r,!f  K  f  T  despondency  of  Mr.  Coward,  because  he  is 

young  but  I  canhot  forgive  the  despondency  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  old.  What 
right  has  an  old  man  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  surrender  every  belief  he 
holds?  That  game  soldier,  Shaw,  who  has  hitherto  valiantly  put  up  his 
fists  and  been  the  foremost  in  every  fight,  is  now  whimpering  in  corners 
p.nd  assuring  his  followers,  among  whom  I  include  myself,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter aU  lie  down  and  die.  What-a  generall  How  dare  you,  Shaw,  lead  us  to  the 
trenches  and  bid  us  shoot  ourselves  lest  we  should  be  shot?  Your  red  beard 
was  once  a  flame  on  your  claiti-  Is  it  now  only  a  white  flag?  Better,  indeed, 
that  you  should  have  died  andozen  years  ago  than  live  to  write  this  whining 
play,  this  rheumy  piece,  in  which  your  gay  courage  goes  to  bits.  What  shall 
wa  do,  who  are  looldng  for  Bght  in  a  dark  place;  when  the  young  man  and 
Che  old  man  together  declare  that  nothing  is  any  good,  and,  finding  us  by 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  flippantly  push  us  in?  Mr.  Shaw,  in  'Too  True  to 
be  Good,"  recants  all  his  ||eliefs." 


think  she  is  elther.-Jay  E.  House  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  i  aoni 

From  tomorrow,  in  one  of  the  West-End  theatres,  "members  of  the  audi- 
ence pho  do  not  like  the  play  sufficiently  to  remain  after  the  second  act 
Wll  Ijave  their  entrance  money  refunded."  Why  not  let  the  hearer  wait 
till  the  end  and  then  pay  what  he  thinks  the  performance  is  worth?  No- 
body but  the  ctreet  vocalist  seems  to  have  hit  on  that  solution  of  an  ad- 
mitted difficulty;  and  even  in  his  case  the  benefaction  has  frequently  a 
negative  intention.— The  Observer. 

'"'"^  London  in  December.   This  will  be  the 

first  performance  In  that  city. 

'There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  title  of  Milloecker's 
operetta  to  be  produced  at  the  Shubert.    Some  spell  the  heroine's  name 
Dubarry  ;  others,'  as  Belasco,  "Du  Barry."    Rlchepin's  play  was  entitled 
pu  s.arri   wh-an  it  was  produced  in  London  in  1905.  A  French  dictionary 
Of  biography,  published  In  1813,  preferred  "Dubarry." 

6.  W.  Bishop  in  the  Sunday  Times  (London),  of  Oct.  2: 
"Life  on  the  stage  seems  to  keep  people  young.  Norman  Forbes,  who 
died  so  tragically  last  week  at  the  age  of  73,  retained  hid  hght  springy 
stfep  and  a  slim  youthful  appearance  to  the  end,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  he  made  his  last  appearance  a  few  wee'Ks  ago  as  Aguecheek, 
the  part  he  first  played  over  50  years  ago  with  the  great  Samuel  Phelps. 

"On  Friday  morning  I  had  a  long  chat  with  Cyril  Maude,  who  is  re- 
turning to  the  Haymarket.  He  is  just  over  70,  and  is  in  appearance  a  well-  i 
preserved  man  of  50.   He  is  obviously  excited  about  coming  back,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  first  people  to  greet  him  were  two  stage  hands  who  were  | 
there  V/hen  he  left  in  1905.  j 
"Cyril  Maude  is  to  appear  in  a  light  comedy  called  'Once  a  Husband,", 
by  Margot  Greville  and  Brett  Hay,  at  the  Haymarket  towards  the  end  of 
this  month.   It  is  not  a  very  big  part,  I  understand." 

tentious  piano  accDmpaniment.  Ana 
many  a  student,  as  did  the  audience 
yesterday,  should  learn  what  a  great 
[artist  can  do  with  even  hackneyed 
themes.  The  four  opening  notes  of 
the  first  movement,  richly  singinR 
golden,  but  remote,  set  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  work,  \\'hich  was  played  with 
truly  classical,— in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,— calm  and  clarity.  m'Tn'^ 
In  his  last  group,  Kreisier's  perfectly  iHri'iehlr 
expressive,  crisp  spiccato,  and  the  Mo-  f^"""'  ■■ 

Ronri^ff"^"  °^  his  ohraslng,  made  the  /JJ:?.',!;,"  Arthur  hov, 

Konao  the  gem  of  the  afternoon.  Con-^  Beamhard  Enno  Wcods 

tinued  applause  begged  for  a  reoeti-   


KKO  KEITH  .S 

"Washington  Merry-Go-Round^' 

A  screen  drama  based  on  a  slor.v  by  Max- 
well .\nderfion :  direct«d  by  James  Cruze  and 
presented  b.v  Columbia  Pictures  with  tht 

lollowinfc  east : 

Button  Gwinnett  Brown   l  i' 

Aiirf  Wylio  Constance  ' 

Norton   Alai' 

^'  iKiior  Wylie  W^ilti 

l:iiciic:e  .  ■   cla-  - 


Brannifan,  \rt 

 Fr.in, 


Sam  Ooal.  >  y 
Arthur  Hoyt 


tion  Of  it,  but  the  violinist  wisely  went 
on  to  the  three  Slavonic  dances  of 
saving  extra  numbers  to  be 
added  after  the  set  program  was  played 
The  Slavonic  dances,  richly  exploiting 
his  mastery  of  singing  double-stoppinsr 
reveal  another  of  his  special  gifts-- 
a  sense  of  the  dance  itself,  as  apart 
even  from  musical  rhythm.  Thev  are 
really  dances  beneath  Kreisier's  bow— 
langorous,  stamping,  or  exuberant;  he 
plays  to  a  group  of  peasant  dancers,  and 
one  can  almost  hear  the  haopy  thud- 
alng  feet  and  the  swtsh  of  skirts 

Generous  additions  were  ma.de  to  the 
announced   program,  among  them  a 

J*'  and  Kreisier's  own 

jLiiebeslied.  '  ^  g 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  foot- 
ball and  politics  figure  feverishly  on  | 
the  screen.   Of  the  latter  type  we  have  | 
had  several  as  fairly  recent  disclosures  | 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  going  on  be-  | 
hind  the  scenes  either  at  Washington  j 
or  in  whatever  state  the  scenario  wrifr 
chooses  to  locate  his  tale.  "Washington 
Masquerade"  brought  Lionel  Barrymore 
to  the  fore  a.s  a  Kansas  congressman-  ) 
elect  who  started  honestly  enough  and 
was  ruined  by  a  blonde  and  the  cor- 
rupt ring  she  sei-ved.    Now  Lee  Tracy,  i 
one  of  our  best  present-day  orators,  i 
gets  himself  elected  to  Congress  by  a 
powerful  machine  solely  to  double-cross  '. 
his  sponsors,  once  in  office,  and  to  res-  | 
cue  his  honorable  associates  from  the 
toils  of  what  he  terms  "the  hidden 
government."     As    Button    Gwinnett  ' 
Brnwn,  named,  a.s  hr  boasts,  after  ' -v- 


li)0 


\  to 

  -)  o\,'.i  v  cor- 

•^'U  and  ^  t  to  smash  nil 

lUes  of  V-  To  this  end 

;3es  the  H    i    i     mat  all-advised 
of  men  whu  camped  in  Washing- 
few  weeks  ai;o.  How  he  uses  these 
makes  the  forceful  climax  of  the 
ire.    In  fni  t.  one  of  his  best  lines 
iiat  wherein  he  caBs  upon  them  to 
tw,  "not.  ex-senice  men,  but  service 
men." 

Mexwell  Anderson,  in  his  stmdv 
script,  has  avoided  any  temptation  to 
ninke  his  hero  a  propagandist.  He  is 
fr  a  yoimg  man  of  honest  convic- 
strong  on  attack  but  lacking  in 
;ogic  knowledge,  bumptious  and  un- 
airaid,  even  when  his  enemies  have  his 
election  nulUlied  by  a  false  recount. 
Like  George  M.  Cohan,  he  likes  to  wave 
the  American  flag,  but  he  accompanies 
his  patriotic  gestures  with  greater  elo- 
quence, and  without  going  into  a  dance 
routine.  If  the  "neans  by  which  he 
smashes  those  who  would  annhilate 
him  seem  too  opportunely  placed  in  his 
hands  to  be  wholly  believable,  the  au- 
dience is  not  inclined  to  cavil.  There 
still  is  sufificient  pJausiblllty,  linked  with 
a  boundless  vitality,  to  carry  the  pic- 
ture through  to  conclusion  agreeable  to 
evei-y  one. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Tracy's  breezy  im- 
personation of  the  young  firebrand,  we 
doff  our  hat  to  Walter  Connolly,  stage 
actor  of  distinction,  in  his  screen  debut. 
As  a  senator  who  has  served  for  30 
years,  who  has  been  allowed  to  win 
large  sums  at  poker  as  compensation 
for  liis  blind  support  of  Infamous  leg- 
islation, whose  eyes  are  opened  by  the 
alert  Brown  and  closed  forever  through 
the  murderous  action  of  a  venal  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Connolly  presents  a  vivid  and 
impressive  characterization.  Mr.  Dinc- 
hart.  more  familiar  to  us  as  farceur 
or  light  comedian,  facilely  shifts  to  the 
vlllatoous  role  of  Norton,  who  has  made 
millions  by  purchase  of  weaklings,  who 
likens  himself  to  Mussolini  or  Stalin. 
Miss  Cummings  is  acridly  effective  as 
Senator  Wylie's  grand-daughter,  in  love 
with  the  embattled  hero.   Minor  parts 

are  in  good  hands.  There  are  interest- 
ing views  of  the  Capitol,  of  congress- 


tUnonfous  indlviduaT~fi  pretty  con 
plete  cad.  One  day  a  stranger,  wil 
a  heavy  southern  drawl  and  a  confec 
t-rate  uniform,  rides  into  town  and  kll 
Baldwin  for  betraying  his  sister.  He 
captured  by  the  posse  and  sentencetl  : 
be  hung,  along  with  another  man  wh 
had  held  up  the  stage  coach,  and  be 
cause  he  has  no  one  to  say  good  by 
to  him,  Salomy  Jane  kisses  him.  Th 
stranger  escapes,  however,  and  return 
to  Salomy  Jane,  who  is  now  in  lov 
with  him.  Jack^Marbury,  seeing  hi 
own  case  Is  hopfeless,  helps  him  t 
escape.  There  are  further  alarms  am 
excursions,  but  at  the  end,  once  mor 
with  Marbury's  help,  Salomy  Jane  an( 
I  he  stranger  cress  the  state  line  in  safe- 
t.v.  As  they  dismount  from  their  horse, 
she  turns  to  him  and  says:  "Say.  man, 
whafs  your  name?"  That  was  a  famous 
.Une  once,  now  it  seems  rather  pathetic 
ally  absurd. 

The  acting  is  of  curiously  mixed  qual- 
ity;  some  of  it  excellent,  some  the) 
reverse.  Joan  Bennett,  the  nominal  star 
is  about  as  wild  as  a  playful  kitten,  but 
she  poses  prettily  against  the  majestic 
tree  trunks  and  bestows  the  famous  kiss 
with  reasonable  spirit,  ^liarles  Parrell 
the  Stranger  is  better  than  usual  until 
he  opens  liis-  mouth  and  wre(;ks  illu- 
sion. Eugene  Pallette  provides  too  much 
comic  relief,  Irving  Pichel  is  a  rather 
pointless  villain  and  Morgan  Wallace  Is 
unbelievably  wicked  as  Baldwin.  Once 
again,  it  is  Ralph  Bellamy  who  takes 
the  honors;  his  part  is  small  and  con- 
ventional and  his  curly  wig  doesn't  help 
liim  much,  yet  there  is  something  in 
hib  expressive  voice  and  attractive  per- 
sonality that  puts  him  in  the  front 
rink. 

Also  on  the  program  is  "One  Way 
Passage,"  a  singularly  touching  and  un- 
uiual  love  story,  with  Kay  Francis,  Will- 
iam Powell  and  Aline  MacMahon. 

E.  L.  H. 

Hotel  btatler 

WALTER  DAMROSCH  RECITAL  j 

The  first  -words   Walter  Damrosch' 
said,  as  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  tc 
begin  a  Wagnerian  recital  at  the  Hole'  ' 
Statler  yesterday   afternoon  were,  "  ' 
am,  as  the  French  say,  emoclone,  a; 


charged  their  TmagAtion  with  the  in-- 
tensity  and  the  grandem-  of  his  own 
conception  of  the  opera  that  the  ap- 
jriause  at  tUe  end  came  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation— genuine  tribiite  to 
the  power  of  his  own  dramatic  imagi- 
nation, which  had  transported  every 
one  into  that  far-away  time,  and  to 
that  mountain-top  where  Brunnhildc  lay 
asleep,  surrounded  by  the  leaping 
magic  flames,  hearing  the  prophetic 
Siegfried  theme  through  the  rushing 

*^r  Damrosch's  recital  was  In  al* 
of  tlie  New  England  medical  ceritre. 
There  will  be  other  Wagnerian  "citals 


clslvely  and  bellevably,  extracting  «Wit 
jot  of  vixenish  humor  from  her  lines. 
Even  her  walk  as  the  old  woman  was 
effective;  it  was  that  of  Chin  Ling  Fu, 
the  giant  Chinese  magician,  about  to  | 
produce  a  huge  vase  filled  with  water 
from  beneath  his  flowing  robes.  Mr. 
Gaul  and  Mr.  Baxter  depicted,  respec- 
tively, the  youthful  and  and  the  aged 
playwright  and  actor  illusively,  and  Mr. 
Gould  was  admirable  as  the  wily  old 
servant.  W.  E.  G, 


to  follow. 


E.  B. 


men  in  session,  and  some  synthetic  giving  another  of  my  Wagnerian  re 
,  views  of  the  B.  E.  F.  camp.  ^Iany  will  ,  ^  Boston.  It  Is  a  long  timi 
probably  accept  "Washington  Merry-Go-  ^^"^  ^  here— and  a; 

Round"  as  authentic  transcription  of  since  I  gave  my  last  one  nere— am  a. 
actual  conditions.  Others  will  dismiss  to  my  first,  I  can  see  by  1;he  lace? 
it  as  a  fable,  entertaining  but  not  re-   spread  before  me  here^  in^  v;i^„ 

medial   —  n  on 

show." 

On  the  stage  Noble  Sissle  and  his 
orchestra.  Walter  "Dare  Devil"  Wahl 
George  Beatty.  the  Pour  Golden 
Blondes,  Audrey  Wykoflf  and  Stanley 
brothers  and  Attree  provide  many-sided 
diversion.  W.  E.  G, 

> 


FEl>m'AY  AND  MODERN 
"Wild  Girl" 

\  sfi-eeti  drama  developed  b.v  Doris  .\nder 
fon  and  Edwin  Justus  Mayer  from  Paul 
.\rmstronff-s  draniatization  of  Bret  Harts 
Btory.  "SaIom.v  Jane's  Miss":  directed  b.v 
Raoul  -Walsh  and  presented  by  Fox  iUms 
with  the  following  cast:         „,     ,       „  , 

Stranger    Charles  Farrel 

Salomy  Jane   Joan  Bennett 

John  Marbury    Ralph  Bellamy 

Yuba  Bill    Eusene  Pallette 

Ru£e  Waters   •,,1''^''°=.,  ^''i??! 

Saloon   Girl    Minna  Gombel! 

Li'ie    Sarah  Padden 

Re<l   Pete    "Willard  Robertson 

-ipiider    Ferdinand  Munier 

my    Louise  Beavers 

'.\in    Morgan  Wallace 

-on  Clay    lames  Durkin 

,  r.    Murdoek  McQuarne 

  Alphonz  EtViier 

  MariJ,vn  Harris 

\:    Carmenoita  Johnson 

,,  i:i,r    Delmar  -V^'atson 


What  it  is,  it  remains  a  "good:  that  few  of  you  were  even  born  when 

I  gave  It.  Wagner  is  no  longer  the 
great  surprising  genius,  bursting  or 
the  world.  He  is  now  a  household  goc 
— a  classic." 

There  are  those  today  who  still  con- 
sider Wagner  long-winded,  dull,  only 
occasionally  magnificent.  And  there 
are  others  who  cannot  penetrate  the 
intricately  woven  tapestry  of  his  har-^ 
monic  and  thematic  design,  and  whq 
turn  away  after  a  few  half-hearted  at- 
tempts, unmoved,  and  discoui-aged. 
There  are  others  who  are  blindly  en- 
thusiastic, whose  appreciation  springs 
from  an  intuitive  vision  of  what  Wag- 
ner strove  to  do,  and  fiom  sudden,  al- 
most ecstatic,  perceptions  of  the  titanic 
whole  of  his  o;>eras— the  majestic 
music,  fit  speech  for  gods;  the  poetry; 
tlie  evocation  of  mightily  striving  gods 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  past;  the 
bursts  of  warmly  human  song,  pas-j 
sionate  or  divinely  tender;  and  througn 
it  all  the  s>Tnphonic  orchestra,  become 
a  musical  Greek  chorus,  explaining  the 
text. 

i  To  all  these,  and  even  to  those  whc 
know  and  love  Wagner  but  have  little 
opportunity  to  hear  the  operas,  a  re- 
cital such  as  that  given  by  Mi-.  Dam- 
rosch  yesterday  is  a  rare  experience 
and  one  that  Is  most  worth  while.  Mr 
Damrosch,  distinguished  musician  that 
he  is,  goes  straight  to  the  heart  ol 
Wagner's  intent,  and  makes  clear  tc 
the  listening  audience  the  musical 
language  of  Wagner's  invention.  Play 
ing  the  piano  so  magnilicently  that  th 
audience  ijurst  often  into  spcntaneou 
applause,  he  outlined  the  Wagneria: 
conception  of  the  Norsk  gods  and  thei: 
'Valhalla,  sketched  the  plan  and  plo 
cf  "Die  Walkure"  and  explained  ever; 
theme,  properly,  where  it  was  first  in 
troduced.  He  gave  the  stormy  intro-| 
duction  before  the  curtain  rises  on  the| 
hut  of  Hunding  and  Sieglinde,  and 
which  later,  transformed  as  few  be- 
sides Wagner  could  transform  a  Uaeme, 
I  into  the  exultant  song  of  spring  and 
I  the  rending  of  aU  the  icy  fetters  of 
'  winter;  SiegUnde's  theme  of  womanly 
sympathy;  the  hero  tl:eme  of  Sieg- 
mund;  the  love  theme,  deep,  broad  and 
strong;  the  powerful,  exciting  Hund- 
ing theme;  the  remote  peace  of  the 
■Valhalla  music;  the 
theme  of  the  sword, 
text  as  he  went  along,  illustrating  the 


The  family  album,  which,  unfolding 
page  by  page,  introduces  the  audience  to 
I  each  of  the  important  characters  in 
.  turn  and  is  then  used  as  a  device  to 
expedite  the  action,  is  the  proper  set 
ting  for  "Wild  Girl,"  the  new  film  at 
the  Fenway  and  Moern  theatres.  "Wild 
Girl."  bv  the  way  is  adapted  somewhat 
loosely  from  the  play.  "Salomy  Jane,' 
by  Paul  Armstrong,  who  in  turn  basec 
his  drama  upon  Bret  Harte's  famouf 
short  storv,  "Salomy  Jane's  Kiss."  The 
main  outlines  of  the  plot  are  retained 
and  the  story  benefits  immeasurablj 
from  its  superb  setting  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park.  Those  marvelous,  awe- 
inspiring  trees  are  always  there  to  loot 
at,  especially  when  the  dialogue  be-^ 
ix)mes  painfullv  awkward.  Baoul  Walsh 
in  directing  the  production,  took  but 
little  advantage  of  the  passing  of  time! 
and  seems  to  have  retained  much  of 
the  dialogue  of  the  30-year-old  play 
An  oId-fa.shioned  atmosphere  hangsj 
over  the  film,  not  because  of  the  old-j 
fashioned  costumes  but  because  of  the 
inescapably  outmoded  tricks  that  go  into 
its  con.=-.truction. 

The  scene  is  set  in  the  southwest,  just 
after  the  ci-vil  war.  Madison  Clay,  a 
southern  gentleman,  lives  near  Fled 
wood  City  with  his  daughter,  Salomy 
Jane,  an  impetuous  young  woman  with  • 
several  suitors.  The  best  of  them  is 
Jack  Marbury.  a  gentlemanly  gambler. 
The  others  are  Rule  Waters,  a  loud- 
mouthed iandowner,  and  Baldwin,  sanc- 


PLYMOUTH 
"The  Perfect  Marriage" 

"Tho  Perfect  M.irriape."  a  play  in  throe 
acts  bv  Arthur  Goodrich:  slaqred  by  Mcl 
ville  Burke,  with  setliiMra  by  Rollo  V.a>''i<-; 
and  produced  by  I.ee  Shul)ert  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre.  New  Havcii.  Qct.  :;s.  1«31:  per- 
formed last  evening  at  tho  Plymouth,  under 
auspices  o£  the  American  Theatre  Society, 
■with  the  followins  cast: 

Bernard  fatalan   i.*i?.°,''^|.,?,?.V} 

Suzanne  Catalan  .Edith  Bai'-ott 

Georges  Fleury  George 

]^}^  ^1°-'  :.•::.' ; ; ; : : : 

Henri,  'the  son  Jackie  Kelk 

Mr.  Goodrich,  whose  background  Is 
academic,  who  has  lived  in  literary 
workshops  and  has  demonstrated 
through  several  previous  plays  a  neat 
talent  for  polished  phrases  and,  in 
"Oaponssachi,"  in  collaboration  with 
Rose  A.  Palmer,  a  definite  conception 
of  dramatic  characterization,  turns  to 
romance  in  "The  Perfect  Marriage.'' 
He  sets  his  scene  in  Bernard  Catalan's 
small  hillside  home  in  Auvergne,  Cata. 
!  Ian,  successful  French  play«-rlght,  and 
his  Trail  wife,  Suzanne,  are  about  to 
celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  ol 
their  wedding.  They  seem  happy,  trust 
ful,  proud  of  each  other.  Catalan  reads 
excerpts  from  the  press  on  the  event, 
"the  perfect  marriage,"  worthy  of  be 
ing  WTitten  into  "that  noble  volume, 
'The  Story  of  Great  Loves.'  "  There  is 
frequent  refernc  to  Catalan's  first  not- 
able play,  "The  Woman  of  Gold";  to 
his  last,  "The  Unmoral  Woman,"  a 
failure,  just  closed.  i 

Ghosts'  of  45  years  ogo  appear  yearly: 
Suzanne  is  troubled  when  Bernard  an- 
nounces that  he  has  invited  as  sole 
guest  of  honor  Georges  Fleury,  once 
the  greatest  lover  on  the  Paris  stage 
and  now  still  the  courtier,  though 
bankrupt.  Bernard,  in  turn,  is  suddenly 
uncomfortable  when  Henri  announces 
the  arrival  of  Louise  Morel,  once  sec- 
retary to  the  great  dramatist.  There 
reference  to  gardens,  and  moonlight, 
to  a  summer  house  which  Suzanne 
wanted  razed,  which  Bernard  had  in- 
sisted on  retaining.  More  pointed  is 
the  attitude  of  Louise,  a  shrewish  crea- 
ture, with  hennaed  hair,  pink  eyelids, 
a  voice  wlrich  rattles  tinnily  and  speech' 
i  v/hich  stings  waspishly.  With  the  years 
'she  has  become  first  an  international 
dancer,  then  a  very  rich  old  woman; 
now  she  comes  to  revenge  herself  be- 
cause Catalan,  who  believed  her  dead,] 
had  recreated  her  lifelike  image  as 
"The  Unmoral  Woman."  She  insists  on 
relating  exactly  what  happened  on  a 
pertain  night  45  years  ago,  and  it  Is' 
not  a  pretty  reminiscence. 

That  makes  the  first  act.  The  sec- 
ond act  turns  back  the  years,  reveals 
the  weaknesses  of  the  four  principals  inl 
the  drama  being  enacted.  Catalan, 
poor,  ambitious,  absorbed  in  his  work, 
accepting  Suzanne's  devotion  and  ser- 
vice but  neglecting  to  give  her  the  love 
she  craved.  Suzanne,  starving  for  ro- 
mance, seizing  it  through  the  fateful 
visit  of  Fleury,  committing  her  one  in-' 
discretion.  Louise,  selfish,  hard.  In- 
tent on  a  career,  seducing  Catalan  with 
thought  of  his  aid  as  his  remorseful 
compensation  to  her.  Henri,  the  elder 
(his  son  succeeds  him  in  acts  one  and 
two),  is  the  philosophical  servant  with' 
ideas  about  love  and  fidelity,  who  engi- 
neers these  two  marital  lapses,  the  one 
in  the  summer  house,  the  other  In 
Louise's  rooms— and  all  in  the  one 
night.  The  concluding  act,  which 
doubtless  Mr.  Goodrich  will  tighten  and 
make  more  fluent  and  compact,  brings 
natural  recriminations,  angry  words, 
and  ultimate  reconciliation  based  on 
Suzannfe's  gentle  observations  that  the 


HOLLIS  STREET 

"Patience" 

"Palionoc."  operetta  In  two  acts,  book 
and  lyrics  bv  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Bcore  by  Arthur 
Sullivan;  prodiical  at  tho  Oiwra  Comique. 
London  April  1881.  and  ix-rformed  last 
nisht  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by  the 
(-ivic  Light  Opera  Company,  direction  of 
Milton  Abom.  with  the  following  cast: 
Officers  of  Dragoon  Guards:  „    ^  ^-u 

Col    Calverlev   William  Danforth 

Mai    Murgat'royd  Frederic  Persson 

Lt.  The  Duke  of  Dunstatile  .  .Ro.v  Cropper 
Reginald  Bunthorne    (A   Fleshly^  PoeU^^^^ 

Archibald  Grosvenor   (an  ^ymc^FoeO^^^^^^ 

M;r.  Bunthorne's  Solicitor  Serf  Melrose 

Rauturous  Maidens: 

The  Ladv  Angela  Laura  Ferjriison 

The  Lady  Saphir   Frances  Moore 

The  Lady  Ella   Patty  Gray 

The  Lady  Jane   ,-,Al"« 

Patience    \ivian  Hart 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Patience"  Is 
seldom  given,  and  the  true  devotee  of 
the  Savoyards  goes  to  his  first  per- 
formance of  It  worrying  just  a  bit  about 
whether  it  Is  going  to  prove  to  be  some- 
what dated;  after  all  it  w-as  composed 
to  lampoon  a  definitely  topical  cult — 
the  cult  of  aesthetlcism,  which  became, 
actually,  "a  fine  fourteenth-century, 
Florentme  frenzy"  In  England  during 
the  time  ot  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  pre- 
Raphaelites. 

But  there  need  be  no  fears.    As  the 
delicious  naughty  satire  progressed  last  | 
night  toward  the  grand  climax  in  which 
the  poor  Grosvenor,  whose  beauty  was] 
such  a  sad  sweet  burden  to  hini,  was 
forced  to  go  in  for  language  jocular  and  j 
place  an  eyeglass  in  his  ocular— in  short 
to  become  a  "very  respectable,  matter-  | 
of-fact    young    man"— the  audience 
laughed  heartily  at  all  that  transpured, 
and  seemed  to  feel  no  sense  of  wander-  i 
ing  m  the  faintly  scented  past.  There  | 
are  aesthetic  cults  always— we  might  ; 
even  be  permitted  to  laugh  up  our 
sleeves  at  the  opp-osite  of  what  Gil- 
bert satirized— our    current  literary 
blood-curdlers  and  dirty-namers.  At 
any  rate,  from  the  moment  the  cur- 
tain lifted  to  reveal  the  20  rapturous 
maidens,   all   "lovesick   against  their 
will,"  and  drooping  gracefully  in  the 
attitude  of  blessed  damosels,  the  spu:it 
of  satire  was  alive,  and  the  audience 
enjoyed  itself.  .  „„ij  k= 

The  iionors  of  the  evening  should  be 
divided  between  Frank  Moulan's  Bun- 
thome,  so  intent  on  keeping  aUve  his 
aesthetic  shamming,  because  he  could 
not  live  without  admiration,  and  Jo- 
seph Macaulay's  Grosvenor,  whose  nar- 
cism  and  blue  velvet  were  shed  in  the 
end  for  commonplaceness,  pipe,  tweeds, 
and  a  derby.  The  Lady  Jane  of  Anne 
Yago  who  accompanied  herself  so  furi- 
ously on  the  double-bass  as  she  sang 
her  lament  about  her  fading  charms, 
ending  v^^th  the  sad  cry  that  "soon  ; 
tiiere  would  be  too  much  of  her,"  was  a  ■ 
richlv  humorous  characterization.  The 
audience  was  so  delighted  with  her 
f.uct  with  Bunthorne,  "Sing  Hey  to 
You,"  that  tliey  demanded  more  than  | 
two 'repetitions  of  it.  ! 

Last  night's  opera  wac  well  directed. 
No  chance  to  make  a  satirical  point 
■ivas  missed  by  even  the  last  member  of 
the*  chorus;  the  rapturous  maidens 
languished  and  sighed  extraordinarily 
well  and  the  officers  of  the  dragoons 
marched  with  such  stamping,  clashing 
}nilitarism  as  to  merit  spontaneous  ap- 
plause.. Special  credit  is  due  Vivian 
Hart  for  a  charming  Patience,  though 
hei-slightness  fails  to  suggest  the  plump, 
rosy  milk-raald;  the  poetic  Angela  of 
Laura  Ferguson  (there  are  motion  pic- 
ture stars  not  too  distant  from  us  who 
were  as  fluttery,  as  ephemeral  as  she!) ; 
end  the  Col.  Calverley  of  William  Dan- 
forth who  enlivened  the  ensemble  sing- 
ing with  his  characterlcally  sudden, 
booming  notes. 


perfect  marriage  is  possible  only  when ,  /  ^^i"^^.^"^..,  operetta  is  "The  Yeoman 
each  IS  willing  to  overlook  the  imner-  -tvio  ATPrrvmnn  anri 


overlook  the  imper 
fections  of  the  other. 

This  play  has  sincerity,  a  marked 
poetic  strain.  It  is  fantasy,  striving  to 
point  a  moral.  It  will  give  pleasure  to 
a  certain  element  among  theatre-goers, 
!yet  will  be  voted  dull  diversion  by  the 
masses.  Curiously,  it  might  be  more 
acceptable  in  a  French  theatre,  -where 
intrigue  and  illicit  amours  take  on  a 
glamour  which  becomes  tarnished  in 
our  own  playhouses.  Tlie  players  gave 
earnest,  pain.staking  perofrmances.  Miss 
Barrett,  made  up  in  the  first  act  as  a 
frail  woman  of  at  least  90  instead  of 
clarion  bright  j  the  70-odd  attributed  to  Suzanne,  de- 
Explaining  the  I  claimed  with  the  voice  of  a  woman  of 
30.    In  the  final  act  she  had  taken  off 


The  Merryman  and 
E.  B. 


expressive  interweavings  of  the  themes  i  several  of  those  superflous  j'ears.    It  . 
into  the  music  language  that  speaks  i  was  all  vei-y  confusing.    Miss  Bainter  ! 
explicitly  to  the  heart  of  those  who  gave  the  more  striking  characterization  , 
know  it,  Mr.  Damrosch  so  caught  and  l""  Louise,  contrasting  her  two  ages  in- 
held  the  fancv  of  the.  audience,  so 


ot  the  Guard, 

iKls  Maid."   

riNE  ARTS  I 
"La  Couturlere  de  Luneville  I 

A  French  screen  coniMy.  «'i;-'PK:f,„*''a™ • 

&s„^.'^hi^|^j;^ouSi;s^.fiii 

and  presented  by  Paramount  witH  the  loi 
Ipwii'K  cast:  Madeleine  Renaud 

Anna  i,,  ,, ,  umaud 

Ireno  'i  .:■ 

KoUon  , 

Ijeonis  ' , 

Bilber  

The  French  cinema  has  now  been 
dignified  by  the  co-operation  of  no  less 
a  famous  son  than  Alfred  Sa\-oir,  who 
contributed  the  story  of  "La  Couturlere  ^ 
de  LimevUle,"  current  screen  attract., 
at  the  Fme  Arts  Theatre.  Further 
slstance  to  the  production  is  affor.u 
by  the  presence  of  Madeleine  Reno.u 
a  star  of  the  Comedie  Francalse,  in- 


I  jr  one  wi  ; 

'  TTifrits  of 
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f  dialogue — Ui 
.hose  with  an  ; 
oi  i  rench— and  an  si^i'.i  ■  ' 
ty  on  the  part  of  Hariy  LacUmaim  iho 
cUrector,  who  vibrates  between  stage 
and  motion  pU-tiirc  technique. 

Anna,  a  drab  little  drcssniflker  of 
Luneville.  Is  deserted  In  „cavalier  fash- 
Ion  by  her  lover.  Lt.  RoUon,  and  then 
finds  an  exquisite  revenge-several  yea^^^ 
later— when  he  falls  in  love  with  hei 


icuou.       Islesboro  has  long  been  an  Island  of  the 
uy  her.  Blest,  for  no  motor  car  has  erd  angered  limb 
.  LiKuniing  and  qj  jjfe;  the  sweet  air  has  not  been  poisoned  by 
tiie"lru'''n^niiaiV^  Infernal  fumes.   Ala^!  at  town  meeting  the  In- 
f  '     I     '^u  habitants  have  voted  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture to  reijeal  the  anti-motor  law  which  In- 
sured peace  and  safety.    It  Is  true  there  was 
a  majority  of  only  fifteen  In  favor  of  repeal, 
but  that  was  enough.   There  was  a  time  when 
Nantucket  was  also  an  Island  of  the  Blest,  but 
the  glory  has  departed.  ? 

The  argument  that  yoimg  people  would  not^ 
_  continue  to  visit  Islesboro  If  It  remained  wlth-| 

aTte'r  she'has"  become  a  famoius  screer  honking  and  whizzing  motor  cars  no  doubt 
actress  in  a  blond  wig.  That  's  ai  l  ^^^j  weight.  That  the  older  visitors  would  bei 
il'n^[^>ng'°a?d  iri'  as  ffi  to  Jump  lightly  out  of  the  way  of  the' 

iRenaud  is  on  the  screen,  entertaining  t(  i rushing  juggernauts  was  not  considered  of  mo- 
(watch.    The  manner  in  which  Anna  L^gj^j^ 

'^nd  ™  wUh'^fhe  latu!ate^d'Ronm'  The  young,  like  the  dead  in  Buerger's  ballad, 
^  decidedly  diverting.  On  one  occa-|rlde  fast.  Speed,  speed,  and  then  more  speed, 
slon,  she  drives  him  to  Luneville  andiY^^en  Mr.  Kerren  drove  a  clergyman  at  a  2:40 
ieavM  him  to  make  the  best  of  a  ija^pace  in  San  Diego  years  ago- John  Phoenix 
^Sk%S"nSnt^  monTfnd  papers'told  the  tale-his  reverence,  as  he  held  firmly 
Somewhat  more  adroit  is  the  mannei  to  the  back  seat,  after  a  flying  leap  over  a  large 
In  which  she  disguises  herself  as  Anna5^Qj^g_  g^id:  "Kerren,  do  you  know  why  you  are 
.and  comes  to  ^^^^  °"iJ^^e    3       the  Pharisees?"  . 

rasrshe%o;^en\"'  hr  almost  ^  "No.  sir,"  said  Kerren.  touching  up  his  olT 

endurance  until  he  is  disgusted  at  hei*]eader. 

selfishness, •  cruelty  and  caprlciousness  ..-y^hy,"  rejoined  the  good  old  man,  "ye  ap- 
and  announces  hi.s  Intention  of  return-  •'  „ 

Ine  to  Luneville  to  make  amends  topear  unto  men  too  last. 

Anna,  who  really  loved  him.  ,    Kerren  gave  a  deep  groan,  said  Phoenix. 

1     Madeleine  Renaud  is  not  exactly  theLy^  account  of  the  atrocious  pun,  or  be- 

type  whom^one  w?uld^Pfck  J^^t  „ff„,tpy.,,.  he  was  obU«/' -t^-'^nf  lc- his  speed? 

dignity  01  style  that  Handel  demands— 
though  in  the  Recitativo  of  Krelsler, 
Mr.  Gardner  demonstrated  that  he  can 
deliver  tone  firm  and  declamatory,  rich 
and  full  to  the  last  moment  the  hair 
touches  the  strings. 


WiUi^iiu  iiiK.u.-.,  unci  M.^i  k  "'"ll'j. 

Will  take  part.  Choruses.  QuarUitg, 
spirituals.  Mme.  Brown,  bom  In  Vir- 
Rirl;.,  was  educated  In  f^olumbuB,  O. 
.She  studied  music  at  thu  Mt.  Union 
College  conservatory.  Latci-  studies  in 
elecutlon  were  in  Boston;  roUgloua  edu- 
cation at  Columbia  University. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orches^a  wui 
give  a  concert  in  Sar.cUrs  "nieatre 
Cambridge,  tonight  at  8  o'clock.  Weber 
Overture  to  "Oberon":  Wanner,  Prelude 
to  "Lohengrin";  Strauss,  "Don  Juan  ; 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7. 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra  will 
"ive  Its  first  concert  of  the  season  in 
Jordan  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
Beethoven,  Overture  to  'Egmont  ; 
Brahms.  Symphony  No.  1.  Grieg,  piano 
concerto  UFellx  Fox.  pianist) .  Liszt,  The 
Preludes.^  ,„    ,  . 

Maxim  Karollk,  tenor,  will  sing  in 
Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
Songs  by  Tchaikovsky,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  MoussorgBky. 


'  Hollywood  film  star,  but  her  talentsc 
as  an  actiess  far  outweigh  her  lack 
of  conventional  beauty.  Her  voice  is 
I  charming,  her  gestiu-es  eloquent,  her 
'  sense  of  hiinor  delightful,  and  she  never 
!  resorts  to*' exaggerated  make-up  when 


film  playir  to  the  pathetic  little  dress- 
maker. 1  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  admir- 
ably she^tches  the  qualities  of  the  two 
women.  /  The  only  Important  member 
of  the  supporting  cast,  Pierre  Blanchar, 
plays  thfe  fickle  lover  agreeably,  particu- 
larly i/  those  scenes  when  RoUon  is 
hoist  Tith  his  own  petard  and  realizes 
what  ft  is  to  lose  the  woman  he  loves. 
From  (a  photographic  standpoint,  the 
production  is  pleasant  to  look  at,  if  not 
remaitable;  the  interiors  are  attrac- 
tive and  Mile.  Renaud's  costumes  or- 
natels  handsome.  E-  L.  H. 


SAMUEL  GARDNER 

Samuel  Gardner,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Felix  Fox,  Boston  pianist,  presented  the 
following  program  of  music  last  night 
?.t  Jordan  hall: 

Handel  Sonata  In  D  major 

Sindingr  Suite  in  A 

Brahms  Sonata  In  D  minor 

G.irdner  Prelude  In  C  major 

Krelsler,  Kecitatlro  and  Scherzo-Caprice  (Ti- 

olin  alone)  '      ,   „         _  . 

Burleigh.  Sweet  Romance  and  Softy  Baln- 

inff.  Irom  Boyhood  Becollections. 
Mozart    (Krelsler)  Bondo 

Mr.  Gardner,  who  Is  known  to  Bos- 
ton audiences  as  a  composer  not  only  of 
pieces  for  the  violin  but  of  symphonic 
works,  commands  a  sweet,  pure,  en- 
tirely viollnistic  tone,  uncolored  by  false 
resemblances  to  other  Instruments.  This 
he  does  by  refusing  ever  to  force  the 
tone  beyond  the  limits  of  wood,  strings 
and  hair.  He  is  a  good  musician,  on 
his  instrument  as  weU  as  on  paper,  but 
his  playing  last  night  was  marred  by 
a  few  flaws  all  too  common  among 
violinists,  namely  a  tendency  to  rush 
ahead — or  to  telescope  rhythm — In  swift- 
ly fingered  passages;  and  to  stretch  out 
ihat  most  delicately  expressive  of  violln- 
istic technical  resources,  the  glissando, 
Into  a  sort  of  scoop.  But  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  a  player  so  free  of  manner- 
isms as  Is  he;  devoted  to  the  music  he 
seems,  uninterested  in  himself  save  as 
part  of  an  instrument  capable  of  re- 
producing the  composer's  Intent. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening's  mu- 
.sic  was  the  performance  by  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  Felix  Fox  of  Brahms'  D  Minor 
Sonata.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  feel 
the  unhurried,  understanding,  capable 
presence  of  Mr.  Fox  in  Bi-ahms  cham- 
ber music.  His  firm  rhythmic  assurance, 
with  Mr.  Gardner's  clear  bright  tone 
and  sensitive  phiashig.  made  the  sonata 
a  delight  from  the  first  mysterious,  re- 
mote enunciation  of  the  theme  in  the 
first  movement  to  the  last  chord.  A 
gentle,  whispering  ghost  of  Brahms  the 
Sonata  seemed  In  their  hands;  the 
evanescent,  transparent  moments  of  it 
that  are  too  often  slipped  over  as  triv- 
ial, they  made  meaningful  and  clear 
.  .  .  a  sutotler,  more  delicate  Brahma 
than  Is  usually  presented,  but  a  true 
one. 

The  Handel  Sonata,  performed  with 
Mr.  Gardner's  accompanist,  Milton 
Kaye,  opened  the  program  a  bit  inau- 
spiciously,  for  it  made  glaring  the  faults 
of  overstressed  glissandl  and  occasion- 
ally uncertain  tempo  remarked  above. 
There  seemed  t,o  be  lackine.  t<io.  a  rich 


changingCrom  the  briUiant  successful  jy^..  Gardner's  Prelude  in  C  brought 
^  ,fi,.f,.         ri.A..:-  jjj^Q  pj^y  ^^^^  ^gjj^  bowing  and  brilliant 

harmonics.  The  audience  asked  for  a 
repetition  of  it,  but  he  passed  on  to 
the  Recitativo  and  Scherzo-Caprice  of 
Krelsler,  which  he  played  admirably,  to 
Burleigh's  simple,  pleasant  tunes,  and 
to  the  Rondo  of  Mozart,  with  Krelsler- 
ian  trimmings. 

The  large  audience  enjoyed  the  con- 
cert, as  was  evidenced  by  silent  close 
attention  during  the  whole  evening  and 
the  warm  applause  at  the  close.  Mr. 
Gardner  added  to  his  program.  K.  B. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

Dr.  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  triumphed  glori- 
ously in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Leighton  of 
the  Inquirer  found  the  evening  a  "per- 
fect" one;  "a  surpassing  program;  a 
gi'eat  conductor;  a  splendid  ensemble." 
.  .  .  Koussevitsky,  the  conductor,  has 
made  of  his  ensemble  a  body  respon- 
sible to  his  slightest  interpretive  indi- 
cation. He  has  within  himself  recre- 
ative faculties  that  place  him  among 
the  Titans  of  orchestral  leaders.  He 
it  was  who  selected  the  program  and 
interpreted  it.  So  by  infallible  reason- 
ing the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  is 
to  Koussevitsky  that  first  recognition, 
for  the  perfect  evening  must  be  given. 
.  .  .  We  haven't  the  space  to  say  all 
we  would  of  the  countless  number  of 
excellences  in  the  presentations.  The 
Boston  orchestra  is  an  instrument  that 
seems  never  to  have  exhausted  its  tonal 
resources.  No  matter  how  hushed  a 
pianissimo,  there  still  Is  left  a  softer, 
hush.  No  matter  how  grandiose  the 
climax,  if  needed,  there  is  a  greater 
fortissimo  In  reserve.  And  the  conduc- 
tor plays  on  the  Instrument  with  a 
master's  touch.  With  no  semblance  of 
personal  display,  but  with  what  guidance 
two  remarkable  hands  and  a  vibrant 
personality  can  give,  he  recreates  won- 
derful) music  in  a  manner  to  prove  all 
its  wonder  and  beauty." 

The  program  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs on  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat-  , 
urday  evening  will  be  as  follows: 
Mozart.  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute." 
Prokofieff,  suite,  "Four  Character  Por- 
traits from  'The  Gambler'"  (first  time 
in  the  United  States);  sibelius,  "Tapi-  ' 
ola,"  symphonic  poem  (first  time  in 
Boston).  Beethoven,  Symphony,  No.  7. 
The  "Portraits"  are  those  of  charac- 
ters In  I>ostoievsky's  autobiographical 
novel,  "The  Gambler" — Alexis,  the 
Grandmother,  the  General,  Pauline. 
The  opera  from  which  the  suite  is  de- 
rived was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels.  "Tapiola"  was  written  for 
Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York  and  first  performed 
in  New  York  late  in  December,  1926. 
The  composer  undertakes  to  interpret 
in  music  "the  wild  northern  forest 
where  dwell  its  god  and  his  woodi 
sprites." 

Tonight  at  Bates  hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  "Dawn,"  a  pageant  by  Gena 
May  Brown  will  be  performed  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
The  pageant  portrays  "the  cultured 
aspect  of  the  Negro  race."  John 
Warner,  tenor  of  "Green  Pastures"; 
Lavinia  Brown,  soprano;  Ethel  Hardy 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  fotirth  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Dr  Koussevitzky  conductor,  which  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Overture 
to  "The  Magic  Flute."  Sibelius.  "Tapi- 
ola," symphonic  poem  (first  perform- 
ance in  Boston).  Prokofieff,  Four  char- 
acter portraits— Alexis.  The  Grand- 
mfethe*,  The  General.  Pauline— Denoue- 
lijciit — derived  from  Prokofieff's  opera, 
••The  Gambler"  (after  Dostoievsky's 
novel,  '•Le  Joueur").  Beethoven.  Sym- 
phony No.  7. 

'"•Walter  Damrosch  in  January,  1926, 
asked  Sibelius  to  compose  a  work  to  be 
played  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York.  "Tapiola"  was  composed  in 
March  and  May  of  that  year.  The  first 
performance  was  in  New  York  under 
Mr.  Damrosch's  direction  on  Dec.  26, 
1926.  There  was  a  second  performance 
a  few  days  later.  Since  then  the  work 
has  been  neglected  in  this  country,  but 
there  have  been  several  performances 
in  England,  where  it  is  counted  among  ^ 
the  most  Important  compositions  of 
SibeUus.  The  title  comes  from  Tapio, 
the  fowst  god  of  Finnish  mythology, 
god  of  the  forests  and  wood-sprites. 
The  motto  in  the  score  is  the  only 

■program"   vouchsafed   by   the  com- 
poser: 

'Wide-spread  they  stand,  the  north- 
land's  duskv  forests. 

Ancient,  foreboding,  brooding  savage 
dreams; 

Within  then  dwells  the  forest's  mighty 
god. 

And  wood-sprites  in  the  gloom  weave 
magic  secrets." 
A  short  phrase  may  be  taken  as  typi- 
cal of  the  forest  god,  or  of  the  forest 
itself.  This  theme  assumes  more  and 
more  significance,  by  the  successive 
variations  for  different  groupings  of  ta- 
struments,  and  varying  of  the  theme 
itself.  However  remote  the  theme  may 
appear  to  be  in  some  variations — or 
shall  one  say  episodes?— its  presence 
is  ever  there.  Perhaps  some  may  find 
there  are  too  many  repetitions  without 
a  marked  change  in  form  or  expression 
— especially  In  what  may  be  described 
as  the  middle  section — but  these  repe- 
titions are  not  from  want  of  invention 
—they  are  there  purposely  to  intensify 
the  prevailing  sombre,  mysterious 
mood.  There  are  tricksy  measures  here 
and  there  that  may  Justly  be  associated 
with  the  wood-sprites,  but  Sibelius  does 
not  attempt  an  interliriear  translation 
into  tones  of  his  prefixed  motto:  he  is 
a  master  of  impressive  moods,  a  poet 
who  suggests,  who  does  not  seek  imi- 
tations of  natural  phenomena.  It  would 
never  occur  to  him  to  employ  a  wind- 
machine  to  paint  in  tones  a  wind- 
swept plain,  nor  to  use  a  gramaphone 
record  of  a  screaming  sea-gull. 

"Tapiola"  is  a  remarkable  work  as 
the  expression  of  an  emotion  provoked 
by  a  gloomy,  haunted  forest.  Nor  are 
there  so  many  trees  in  this  music  that 
the  forest  is  not  seen  and  felt.  There 
is  nothing  Impertinently  distracting; 
no  sacrifice  to  the  elegancies;  no  appeal 
to  conventional  beauty;  the  mood  takes 
hold  of  one  until  it  reaches  an  extraor- 
dinary Intensity  in  the  marvellous  cli- 
max, seldom  has  any  unfamiliar  work 
been  received  with  so  great,  spontane- 
ous, genuine  applause  for  the  music 
[  itself,  the  conductor  and  the  orchestra. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Suite  by 
Prokofieff.  A  composer  run*  a  nslt  in 
attempting  the  musical  P<>rtralture  of 
persons  in  life  or  in  fiction  Schumann 
gave  us  Chopin  in  the  "Carnival  ,  a 
lesser  composer,  Rheinberger.  gave  the 
character  and  music  of  Fesca  In  a  little 
organ  piece.  To  those  who  know  Dos- 
toievsky's novel,  the  autobiop-aphical 
novel,  "The  Gambler"  ProkoAfS 
not  succeeded,  however  interesting  the 
music  Itself  may  or  may  not  be.  In  the 
opera  there  are  the  characters,  who  are 
seen,  act,  and  sing:  Alexis  /I>pstolev- 
sky),  who  Is  by  no  means  the  Alexis 
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of  Virgtl's  eclogue;  me  uenerai,  i.ic 
i^irandmother,  Pauline.  Who  could  dis- 
nngiush  fi'om  Uus  suite  the  General 
from  the  Grandmother?  The  character, 
the  spirit  of  the  music  Is  practically 
tile  same.  And  Pauline  (Apollonaria 
Soushov),  with  whom  Dostoievsky  had 
a  strange  and  at  times  grotesque  liaison 
for  two  or  three  years:  that  capricious, 
whimsical,  enigmatical,  sensual  woman 
—is  there  a  semblance  of  her  in  this 
music?  Strauss  did  better  in  his  por- 
trayal of  his  wife  when  he  wrote  "Hel- 
denleben"  and  the  Domestic  Sym- 
phony. True,  he  had  lived  longer  with 
lier  when  he  composed  these  works. 
And  If  Dostoievsky  entertained  a  pas- 
sion for  Pauline,  he  at  the  same  time 
was  drawn  to  the  gaming  table  as 
much  as  to  her  chamber. 

A  sparkling  performance  of  Mozart's 
overture  and  a  fine  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  symphony  added  materi- 
ally to  the  brilliance  of  the  concert, 
which  will  be  rei>eated  tonight.  The 
program  of  next  week  will  comprise 
Haydn's  "Oxford"  symphony;  "Winter 
Legends'"  for  orchestra  and  piano  by 
Arnold  Bax  (first  time  In  the  United 
States — Harriet  Cohen  of  London, 
pianist),  and  the  First  Symphony  of 
Sibelius. 


I  ward  fccliBg  for  the  many  sided 

Another    excellent    performance    is  ^  rirMt>" 

contributed  by  Allan  Jones,  a  handsome    The  Crooked  Circle 
young  man  with  a  tenor  voice  of  power         screen  =«°™*^?  .'^wri..„„. 

qunlity.    His  ducts  with  Roxane  i?„Vl°7^,S.,?n-''rHrelt%"by  H.  Bn^^^^^^ 


stery  comedy  «^,PA?'' 

and  qunlity.    His  ducts  with  Roxane  {^V'°;^dJl^ti<fn''ai'rel^^^^^^^^^ 
and  Cyrano,  "What  My  Lips  Can  Never  Ko^e  an  "pro.entcd  by  E.  V!.  Hammons 
.say"  and  the  "Letter  Song,"  were  espe-  with  the  lollowunr  cast: 

cially  good.     Gladys  Baxter's  r^—H  r,.wn»  

was  her  b:st  contribution  to  the  even 
ing;  she  looked  charming  but  her  act 
ing   was   stiff    and   often  mannered. 
George  Hassell  was  a  boisterous, 
low  comedy  Raguenau  and  Tassa  Deane, 
a  vivacious  English  soubrette,  appears 
as  his  wife.  Lisette.    The  dancing  of  I 
NiDk  Long.  Jr.,  and  Virginia  Watson,; 
merits  praise  for  its  truly  breathtaking  li 
speed. 

For  thos;  who  anticipate  seeing  Ros-  { 
land's  play  with  a  few  songs  thrown  in,' 
"Cyrano  do  Bergerac"  the  operetta 
proved  something  of  a  shock,  yet  it  is 
good  entertainment,  though  a  bit  long, 


LOEW'S  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
-Red  Dust" 

A  screen  drama  based  upon  the  play  ot 
lihe  same  name  by  vrilson  ColUson;  directed 
by  Victor  Fleminsr  aad  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  ioUowingr  cast: 

Dennis  Carson    Clark  Gable 

Vantine    Jean  Harlow 

Barbara  Willig   Mary  Aster 

GaiT  Willis  Gene  Eaymond 

Guidon    Donald  Crisp 

McHare    Tully  Marshall 

Hoy    Willie  Suns 

Limey    Forrester  Harvey 


COLONIAL 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 


Flamboyant  advertisements  inform  aj 
palpitant  world  that  "They  were  born 
to  co-star!"    "They"  refers  to  Clark 
•■c.'rano  de  Bcrserac."  a  roniaiitio  op-  Gable  and  Jean  Harlow,  who  join  forces 

eretia  in  -  acts  and  1-  suenes:     buuk  and  ,  .  ,  i  ,,  ^  * 

ivncs  bv  charUs  o.  LocUe  from  the  drama  to  appear  in  "Red  Dust,"  current  at- 
of  the  -same  name  bv  Edniond  Rostand:  niii-  traction  at  the  State  and  Orphetini  the- 
:n-T':;;cd^rcr.r'i^a.^..r°m:JratU^^^^^  a  great  destiny  that:  born  to 

ri-catic  m  Forest  ParU.  St.  Louis,  on  Aug.  co-star.  Well,  undoubtedly  a  lot  01 
UL'.   193:;;    produced  last  evening  by  the  people  have  been  clamoring  for  the 

Cyrano  Piodurtiiin  Company.  Int..  under  the  „„j    rir>nr   tViat   it's  hprp 

i-ersoudi  supervision  oX  J  J.  Shubcrt.  with  Iiappy  event,  and  now  inat  Its  nere 
iiie  foiiowins  cast:  they  appear  to  be  responding  to  it  in 

t  .vrano  de  Bersera<'  ..   Georsc  Houston  satisfactory  quantities.     If   the  results 

(  hnstian  dn  >.euville;te  Allan  .Umes  ,„,v,n..b-o'~i=    it  i\/ricc  TJor 

Koxane  Gladys   Ba.\tcr  are  not  very  remarkaSle,  if  Miss  Har- 

Kaiuenau  George  HusslII  low  Is  much  better  swapping  wisccracks 

I'lTet'e  *"Tess'',  ^Del"*  t*^***       ^^r  heavy  dramatic  moments, 

iiitheiicu."  ■       '.Joiin' '  Goidswoithy  If  Mr.  Gable  is  very  masculine  and 

"v'icomete  de  Vaivert. . .  .Frank  Robert  Horn  given  to  snarling,  if  it  is  hard  to  believe 
"f|."ere!^.""'.-.V.  /.-.-.-.-.-.-.'.-.^!''!'R^^^^     "powcii  ^       behavior  of  most  of  the  players 


singing,  g^<^  Z^SnWil 

-         '  Crimmer  James  Gleason 

TvJ^imf         Irene  Purcel 

T^^a^da"  ;           c.  Henry  Gordon 

,  Kafmon   Raj'mond  Hattorl 

rather  ii  H-r?v    Roscoe  Karne 

ratner  i.  "-f ' !.•  •  ••  •  •.•.'.•..,...,  . .  .Berton  Churchil 

The  remarks  of  two  of  the  characters 
concerned  in  a  movie  called  "The 
Crooked  Circle"  characterize  the  pro 
duction  with  unconscious  irony.  "This 
thing  is  turning  into  a  mystery,"  says 
Jimmy  Gleason,  who  plays  the  role  of 
a  captious  but  a  trifle  timid' cop.  Ben 
Lyon,  the  hero,  responds,  "It's  a  night- 
mare." As  a  sample  of  dialogue,  the 
following  excerpt  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: "Most  people  picture  India  as 
being  overrun  by  squatting  gentlemen." 

However,  there  is  plenty  of  plot — 
almost  a  plethora  of  it — and  there  are 

chills,  shivers,  comic  relief,  skeletonsi 
people  in  masks,  lynx-eyed  criminals,, 
amateur  detectives  and  wise  cracks,  a 
few  of  which  are  surprisingly  good.  The 
audience  yesterday  enjoyed  it.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  house  which  is  haunted 
by  a  mysterious  ghost  who  plays  musi- 
cal comedy  selections  on  the  violin  in  a 
terrifying  manner,  and  that  the  hous< 
Is  furnished  with  chairs  which  opei; 
p,nd  swallow  up  those  who  sit  in  themi 
trap  doors,  fake  tombs,  a  clock  whicB 
strikes  13  and  a  jittery  housekeeper". 


IjC  Brei   Joseph  Toner 

Ko.vane's  Duenna  Lorraine  Weimtr 

Monlfleury  Truniena  Gaise 

I'ho  Litilc  Musketeer  Nii-k  Long-.  Jr. 

Carbon  dc  Castel-Jaloux  Charles  Carver 

.shopBirl  Virsinia  Watson 

iister  Marthe  Margaret  Cantrell 


Sumptuously  set,  handsomely  cos- 
tumed, lavishly  cast,  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac"— operetta  developed  by  Charles 
O.  Locke  from  the  play  by  Edmond  Ros- 
tand— had  its  initial  Boston  showing 
last  evenmg  at  tlie  Colonial  Theatre. 
So  elaborate  and  so  frankly  romantic 
a  piece  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in 
these  days  of  political  satire  and  terse 
revue,  yet  the  welcome  accorded  it  last 
evening  indicates  that  the  day  of  cloak 
and  swcrd  drama  is  not  over.  The 
first  impression  is  one  of  visual  pleas- 
ure, for  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
recapture  the  picturesque  of  mid- nth 
century  Paris.  Soldiers  flaunt  their 
gay  plumes  and  handsome  uniforms, 
great  ladies  preen  themselves,  peacock- 
wise,  in  resplendent  sUks  and  velvets, 
against  the  substantial  and  pleasing 
sets  of  Watson  Barrett.  If  the  eye  is 
pleased,  assuredly  the  ear  is  not  of- 
fended. Mr.  Samuel  Pokrass,  young 
American  composer  whose  first  am- 
bitious venture  this  is.  has  provided  a 
score  full  of  rousing  tunes  and  senti- 
mental melodies.  If  the  music  is  at 
times  reminiscent,  plead  the  limitations 
of  a  not  fully  developed  faculty  for  com- 
position, which  finds  a  share  to^  much 
consolation  in  the  thumping  of  the 
drums,  yet  can  devise  so  attractive  an 
operatic  trio  as  the  "Song  of  the  Bal- 
cony." Turning  to  the  third  aspect  of 
the  performance,  the  acting,  there  is 
satisfaction  here,  also.  Decided  an  eve- 
ning of  premise. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Ros- 
tand's famous  play  has  Ijeen  set  to 
song:  Victor  Herbert  essayed  it  for 
Francis  Wilson.  Walter  Damrosch 
turned  it  into  a  grand  opera,  and 
neither  effort  was  substantially  suc- 
cessful. In  remarkable  measure,  the 
original  plot  was  followed.  Opening 
with  a  brief  and  not  really  necessary 
scene  in  Richelieu's  (pronounced  Rish- 
loo  by  most  of  the  cast)  palace,  the 
scene  shifts  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
where  Cyrano  may  disport  his  mon- 
strous nose  and  vanquish  tlie  foppish 
Vicomte  de  Vaivert. 

A  generous  measure  of  entertainment, 
truly,  yet  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
various  songs  and  dances,  the  individ- 
ual psrformances  and  the  low  comedy 
of  Mr.  Gsorge  Hassell.  For  Cyrano  the 
composer  has  devised  a  rousing  ditty. 
"My  Nose, "  an  even  more  stirring 
bravura  song,  in  which  he  led  the 
,  Cadets  of  Gascony,  a  romantic  ballade, 
:  "Shadow  of  a  Kiss"  and  a  part  in  the 
I  effective  balcony  trio.  George  Hous- 
ton sang  them  well,  acted  with  an  ex- 
cellent swagger  and  flourish.  A  fine 
presence,  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  ro- 
mance and  sentiment  inherent  in  the 


pipe  from  the  same  match,  one  of  the 
trio'  will  die  within  the  year.  With 
these  two  thoughts  In  mind,  the  same 
two  screen  writers  who  turned  out 
"Union  Depot,"  "The  Public  Enemy" 
and  "The  Crowd  Roars"  proceed  to 
demonstrate  that  even  the  most  fecund 
minds  in  Hollywood  cannot  always 
function  100  per  cent.  For  "Tliree  on 
a  Match"  is  a  most  confusing  combina- 
tion of  news  headlines,  date  lines,  gram- 
mar school  routine,  domestic  tragedy 
and  rehashed  gangster  melodrama;  and 
it  requires  two  casts,  one  juvenile  and 
one  adult,  to  bring  it  to  an  abrupt  if 
obvious  ending. 

Three  girls,  Mary  Keaton,  Vivian  Re- 
vere and  Ruth  Westcott,  are  graduated 
from  the  same  public  school.  The  first 
Is  wayward,  the  second  spoiled,  the  third 
absolutely  colorless.  Mary  serves  a  term 
in  a  reform  school,  Vivian  marries  a 
well-to-do  lawyer  and  becomes  a  mother 
to  a  cute  little  chap  named  Junior, , 
played  by  Buster  Phelps.  Ruth  finds 
her  level  In  a  secretarial  berth.  The 
three  meet  at  lunch,  light  cigarettes 
from  the  same  match,  exchange  confi- 
dences. Thereafter  the  picture  lapses 
from  fairly  interesting  characteriza- 1 
tions  to  spurious  drama,  so  flimsy  that: 
the  players  themselves — and  the  cast  is 
one  which  could  vitalize  any  substantial 
story — seem  less  actors  than  cardboard 
Images.  Vivian,  restless,  runs  away 
with  a  craven  named  Michael  Loft, 
takes  Junior  with  her.  Kirkwood,  her 
husband,  hunts  her  down,  takes  the  boy, 
divorces  her,  and  marries  Mary,  whoj 
has  proved  herself  solid  gold.  In  order 
to  inject  some  sort  of  punch  the  authors  i 
here  fabricate  a  kidnapping  which  ends ' 
with  the  sacrificial  suicide  of  Vivian, 
wholly  lost  through  use  of  liquor  and 
drugs.  Thus  is  the  saying  about  the 
match  fulfilled. 

The  stage  show  presents  Lupe  Velez, 
the  vivacious  little  screen  star,  in  imi- 
tations of  Armida  and  Marlene  Dietrich 


—particularly  Mary  Astor— perhaps  It 
is  unfair  personal  reaction  to  a  picture 
that  will  unquestionably  make  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  hero  is  a  strong, 
silent  man  grown  morose  through  too 
much  tropical  cUmate,  and  the  heroine 
is  a  sort  of  Sadie  Thompson,  with  a 
parrot  Instead  of  a  gramophone.  There's 
lots  of  rain,  lots  of  sultry  passion,  some 
hard-boiled  humor  and  even  a  shooting 
— two  shootings  to  be  exact:  the  first 
one  is  a  tiger,  the  second  the  hero,  but 
only  one  of  them  is  killed.  Guess 
which. 

The  scene  of  "Red  Dust,"  which  is 
adapted  from  a  drama  by  Wilson  Col- 
lison,  is  a  rubber  plantation  in  Indo- 
china. Dermis  Carson,  the  overseer, 
sticks  grimly  and  unhappily  to  his  guns, 
tired  of  his  Ufe,  tired  of  the  unbearable 
climate  and  the  unruly  natives.  To 
help  him  comes  Gary  Willis,  a  likeable 
young  engineer,  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Barbara.  No  sooner  has  he  arrived 
than  Gary  falls  desperately  ill  with 
fever  and  to  add  to  Carson's  dlfBculties, 
Vantine,  a  river  girl  on  her  way  to  Sai- 
gon, returns  to  stay  at  the  plantation 
when  the  boat  breaks  down.  She  Is  ln| 
love  with  Carson,  Carson  feels  stronglyj 
drawn  to  Barbara,  and  Barbara  doesn't 
really  know  where  she  stands.  Gary 
recovers,  is  sent  out  to  spend  three  or 


played  ZaSu  Pitts. 

Mix  this  well  with  a  gang  of  superb 
criminals  who  swear  rhymed  oaths  ot 

a  skull,  wear  masks  and  send  elabo^  „o,„.vi^  v  ~  »  z.  "uY, 

ratelv  stencilled  warning  cards  to  theil  |  which  are  both  grotesque  and  Sraphjc, 
Intended  victims.  Add  a  group  of  ex,  \  Bobbie  May,  a  youth  of  superlative  skui 
pensively  dressed  young  gentlemen,  som«  |  as  juggler  of  Indian  clubs  and  ruDoer 
with  English  accents  and  some  not  |  baUs;  the  Rltz  Brothers  In  a  speclnien 
but  all  very  easy  and  quite  used  to  tht  ^  ^    j  humor  which  thi7 

butler,  who  constitute  the  Sphynx  Club;  "'teed  In  an  Earl  Carroll  show; 

they  are  amateur  criminologists  anc  -^^tt^T  Cole  tenor,  singing  beside  Ar- 
they  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  ol  fj^^j^^rtel  and  the  organ,  bedeckec 
the  lawless  and  get  mentioned  in  head-  "'HJ  ^       the  stage,  and  the 

1-nes.  Then  work  in  slowly  a  couple  ol  Ahhott.  Girls  in  ballet  and  acrobatic 
distracted  police  officers,  a  stranger  16  addoii  uins      >^         m  «•  r. 


W.  E.  G. 


aist-ractea   puin;c   umiicio,    a   ^v^^a^s,^^  ntiiTiTv»r<! 

who  enters  windows,  gun  In  hand,  and  numocr*. 
snarls,  two  secret  service  officers,  an        PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 

East  Indian  mystic  who  reiterates  "Evil  «n_.j._*„  Pox" 

ts  on  the  _way"  to  the  confusion  of  all  ""'^ 


a  crazy  old  hermit  and  one  unexplained 
character  who  flashes  in  with  a  ghostt 
story  and  then  fades  into  nothingnesd 
and  is  never  heard  of  more.  The  scena-i 
rio  writers  just  forgot  him.  And  no 
wonder.  They  had  such  a  very  great 
cieal  to  think  about,  after  all. 

Somehow  nearly  all  the  threads  of 
the  plot  imravel  eventually,  and  a 
plausible  group  of  villains  (not  the  ones 
you  thought  did  the  crimes,  though!) 
are  marched  off  to  the  waiting  patrol 
wagon.  But  its  all  good,  clean  fun. 
ZaSu  Pitts,  called  upon  for  relentless 
"chs"  of  her  well-known  and  effective 
brand,  and  Jimmy  Gleason.  who  is 
really  a  Joy  as  the  cop  (and  his  accent 
is  the  best  part  of  the  whole  picture), 
are  the  stars.    Ben  Lyon  as  the  hero 


comedy  melodrama  adaP'^^..^^  ^^..^i? 
.„„..^Tand  Lou  Breslow  Irom  the  no  ei 
ot  the  same  name  by  Joel  sa.vre.  oirc^i 


Alfred  Werker  and  presented  by  fox 
Pictures  with  the  lollowin?  east :  ^ 

KnucUs  McGlom  ^"^G^ta  Niisen 

Voine   Nell  O'Day 

Dons  Clark.   Arthur  Pierson 

&r"|iuVtcidt\\\\\\V-A^^n  r«neh^^^ 

Mike  Dumphy  .•.-.•.•.vincen" 

M;.rinin ."  Marjorie  Be<"be 

S'i^fir  cSri^     V.  ......... .Esther  Howard 

Sister  Carrie. .  •  «  •  Linow 

T9,5si  'tis  .'Stamey  FieWs 

Gilottl.  .......  •   Ward  Bond 

Brick  GilIiBan  Eric  Mayne 

Dr    Vanderveer  •  Miuw 

McGloin's  Bodyguards^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^ 


Here  is  a  broad  satire,  as  subtle  as 
the  actors  who  play  in  it.  that  seems 
likely  to  amuse  quite  a  lot  of  Pfrsons 
  are    tickled   at  the 


are  tne  si-ois.  j^ch  jjji/..  - —  ----  ; -  -i-ihillties  are  tickiea  ai  uie 
i.  required  to  register  constant  confu- ,  whose  risibimies  are  v  happen  if 
sicn  until  the  end,  when  he  finds  out  Prospect  f„  .^JL^-Ig^;^" ^ttSed  to 
t'?,at^i!.!w-theart.  pr^^^^^^  Pur-  S^Vckl  outT'iolSe  fUall, 


four  weeks  on  an  engineering  Project.i  i  about  newjywcua  wiju  oj......  j  Sayre's  novel  oi  mat 

leaving  his  wife  at  the  plantation  house,  moon  in  a  fire  station  and  a  new  stage  .based  uP°n^o|  provoked  much 

rrh^        „r,fr.roc..on  rflsiilt  i<!  t.hflt.  Rar-  I  s.inw  called  "In  Ireland,     with  Stan  name,     a  no*«^',,  .„  „ 


11,  is  really  as  the  driven  snow.  i         "f„    Rav  -    now  playing  at  the 

Besides  the  picture  there  is  a  comedy  'Rackety    Rax  Pi^^t^eatres,  is 

newlyweds  Who  spend  their  honey^  jTel  Safe's"  novef  of  that 


The  not  unforeseen  result  is  that  Bar-  I  snow  called  "In  Ireland, 


b^ai^'fi^dS^hS^eiron^^         Car-I  :MeyW;nd  his-orchestra.and  the  Bos-  hll^ty    "P°%^  ^^^-^^^  ^/J^  III 


Who,  blind  to  Vantine's  efforts  to|  tonettes.    A  very  clever  magician  does  months  ago. 


I  part,  an  excellent  sinsing  voice,  made  agreeable  as  Willis.     Tully  Marshall 

it  possible  for  him  to  create  a  very]  makes  a  lot  of  a  small  part,  and  there 

sutisfactory  Cyrano.  In  the  sentimental  is  an  amusing  native  cook  played  by  a 

passages  he  appeared  to  falter,  for  his;  gurgling  little  Chinaman,  Willie  Sung 


show  him  how  contemptible  a  part  he'  |  card  tricks,  and  there  are  ^0"^  girl  ae 
is  playing,  resolves  to  make  Barbara  his.  robats  who  are  unusually  good,  une 

wife,  after  breaking  the  news  to  Gary.i  '   

What  causes  him  to  change  his  mlnd?i  ,  ^j^g  members  of  the  orchestra  sings 
Why,  Gary  returns  to  find  Carson  shot;  KgHads  very  effectively.  He  is  fast  oe- 
and  Barbara  hysterical  and  what  event-l  -g^ing  one  of  the  main  attractwns  oi 

ually  becomes  of   the   loyal   Vantine   T3«et/^n  +rnnr>e.  E.  o. 

makes  up  the  remainder  of  the  story. 

The  thought  of  putting  Jean  HarloW 
and  Clark  Gable  in  a  picture  together 
wasn't  a  bad  one,  but  the  juxtaposition 
is  awkwardly  handled.  Apparently  unn 
der  the  spell  of  Mary  Astor's  undoubted 
beauty,  the  camera  man  and  the  scen- 
ario writer  give  her  more  space  than 
they  do  Jean  Harlow.  From  an  artistic 
standpoint  this  is  all  very  well,  but 
Jean  Harlow's  personality  is  more  vital 
to  the  drama  than  Miss  Astor's,  and 
her  presence  in  the  picture  should  not 
seem  so  forced.  Much  of  her  perform- 
ance is  of  good  quality;  she  reveals  an 
unsuspected  sense  of  humor,  and  this 
type  of  role  suits  her  well.  Clark  Gable, 
perfectly  at  home  and  quite  relieved  to 
be  rid  of  the  sartorial  and  psychological 
complications  of  "Strange  Interlude," 
is  also  eminently  satisfactory  as  the 
wavering  Carson — rough  clothes  and  a| 
three  days'  beard  render  him  perfectly! 
at  ease,  and  he  has  some  strong  lines 
to  deliver.  Mary  Astor,  prettier  than 
usual,  does  what  she  can  with  Barbara, 
and    Gene    Raymond    is  thoroughly 


this  ne\7  Boston  troupe. 

METKOPOUTAN 

"Three  on  a  Match" 

A  screen  -Irama  based  on  a  ^''"[J^^^.^Slel^ 
?Jr'?^Rov"ind°P?esinUd  by'^11^?  Na.-nal 
p!?tu^|r%ith  the  foUowmsr  cast^:^^  g,^_,^^„ 

Mary  Keaton  Warren  William 

Henry  Kirkwood   Ann  Dvorak 

Vivian  Revere   Bette  Davis 

Ruth  Westcott  Lvle  Talbot 

Mike.  ...   .„  •  "Humphrey  BoKart 

—  ElUS 


The  Ace 


.Patricia 


Linda.   Sheila  Terry 

Naomi..    Grant  Mitchell 

School  principal  Frankie  Darrow 

Bobby....   Clara  Blandiek 

Mrs.  Keaton  V,  ,  Hamilton 

Defence  attorney  >^^^^  Brandon 

Horace  junior  Johnson 

Max  I'  uiM ..Dawn  O'Day 

Vivian  as  a  c-hild  Virsrinia  Davis 

Mary  as  a  child.   Betty  Carrs 

Ruth  as  a  child  Busier  Phelps 

Junior  ....  hlenda  Farrell 

Vivian's   chum  •  •  -^'^naa 


conception  is  more  brilliant  and  of  the 
'enrfar.e  tlian  built  up  from  a  deep  in- 


E.  L.  H. 


reviewer  is  unable  to  say  just  how  much 
the  film  owes  to  Mr.  Sayre's  work,  but 
the  central  idea,  at  least,  is  credited  to 
him  The  film  ha*  been  put  together 
on  k  lavish  scale,  yet  by  no  means 
lacks  humor.  Indeed,  the  very  sight 
of  the  plug-uglies  facing  each  other  on 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  armed  wlin 
black-jacks  and  brass  knuckles,  is 
enough  to  provoke  appreciate  howls  ot 
joy  There  isn't  much  of  any  plot  and 
what  there  is  of  love  interest  has  been 
dragged  in  merely  as  an  afterthought, 
for  robust  laughter  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  picture. 

Knucks  McGloin,  big  shot  racketeer, 
conceives  the  idea  of  turning  to  his  own 
profit  the  great  crowds  that  fill  t^e 
football  stadiums,  and  pay  to  do  it.  H€ 
buys  Canarsie  College,  after  having 
failed  to  absorb  either  West  Point  oi 
Annapolis,  and  put  his  wrestlers,  box- 
ers and  bodyguards  into  the  line  and 
by  so  doing  produces  a  team  that  noth- 
ing can  stop.  The  scores  pile  up,  Mc- 
Gloin's bankroll  swells  and  swells.  A1 
last  he  agrees  to  a  post-season  game 
thinking  it  another  pushover,  only  tc 
discover  that  the  team  opposing  his  is 
jractically  a  duplicate,  in  appearance 


A  graduate  of  an  exclusive  school  for 
rich  girls  may  descend  to  death  through 

sin  and  degradation.  A  product  of  a  |  j,^  tactics  and  in  scoring  ability.  Pre- 
viarrieninir  reform  school  may  develop  sently  it  dawns  upon  him  that  his  chief 
hardening  reiorm  sui  ^         ^  rival,  Joe  Gllotti,  is  back  of  the  little 

^'J^t.^i'^^^.^hZfaSd  to  society.  That  surprise.  Presto!  Machine  guns  are 
credit  to  her  home  a^^^^  uncovered,  gats  are  flourished  and  a 

^v,r^,^Jturr  A  ^icondarT  thesis  ^  battle  Is  presently  being  waged  upon 
'Vohnv^at^^  fronf  the  war-time  adage  the  gridiron.  whUe  the  police  roll  up 
ShVnh  would  have  us  believe  that  if  and  arrest  all  the  live  participants.  Mc- 
™  pT^^c^s  light  ^gar.  cigarette  or  Gloln  and  Gllotti,  attempting  a  get- 


«ft  that  neKS  the  second 

W  the  Plot^  uneven  kn5%^°*='°''»« 
scene  at  Arras  Js  thmnr,  . "  8'"e«t 
Efom  for  a  comD&^  make 
Cyrano's  nose  Is  il  ,1.'^  sub-plot.  Yet 
't  dominates  the  TctZ^L^J 

still  rlierlshi>rr^^r'  the  pub- 

I,,,,,,.         '"-uid  enjoy  a  prosperous 
E.  L.  H.  ' 

m  Gllottl's  car  pro  ki 
henchman.  Dutch  s  ralthfu],' 

is^py  ^u'^h'^of  f  ?^e:» 

with  the  Up  twlsti^^'  "i*''!  McGloln 
«nd  grins  a'L^iaL^\,.~. 
eangster.  Heh^h)^.Z  J^^  comedy 
ley  Fields  MoSottl  A  n'^"'^  Stan- 
Is  decidedly  am^.,?nL  *  "^"^^  Dlnehart 
M  McGlota>s^eT^f„J",  *  ''"^«t«f  way 

'  ."hlon.  The  lariiBc  ?  ^"  his  usual 
ilfMuUfuI  G«ta  Nkc/*r*  "'"e  to  do: 
I  tliy  role,  and  Nrif  "Lis  wasted  on  a 

  ^        L.  H. 


JORDAN  HALL 
'Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarves' 

Til'"  first  prpsentation  ot  a  new  eeries  ot 
I  play?    .'or  children   belnir  (riven  in  Jordan 
II. iM  •■    'lie  rhildien's  Theatre  Company  from 
i(>r  tba  direction  ol  Clare  Tree 
Mt  hat   old   favorite   faii'y  talc. 

nd  the  Seven  Dwarves."  A 
l:u  '  f-liililren  attended  yesterday 

matinee,  and  a  much 
lar.  afternoon  performance. 

Til'  ^iven  under  allspices  of 

the  i  1.  -  I;.  Women's  Council.  Yes- 

lerda.v  s  casl  was  as  follows:   

Buim    Georre  Thornton 

Haiim    Paul  Paulus 

Uueeu   Dorothy  Slayter 

Gertrude    Mary  Emerson 

Psige   ._.  .  John  ^  Collins 


  riirirar    Robert  Josaeiyn 

\thelinr    Eobert  Fopel 

ite    Helen  Shea 

  Zenia  Powell 

,1    John  Call 

\i,e   Georse  Thorn 

Two   •  Rosvold  Jameson 

Tray  •   Astrid  Poole 

Feiray   Mary  Mason 

Temme  „J9'"'  9°'? 

(jex   Robyn  Jost 

Seuve   ".   Robert  FoUvell 

Hex.  the  Witch   ,   Josie  Lynn 

Cat    Carter  Jones 

jiear  •  •  Tlorenz  Roberts 


Children,  generally  speaking,  lack  the 
sophisticated  concept  that  there  Is  good 
and  evel  in  all  of  us.  They  like  their 
heroes  stainless  and  strong,  their 
heroines  kind  and  beautiful,  their  vil- 
lains and  viUalnesses  black-hearted  and 
without  any  alleviating  virtues.  There- 
fore no  fate  Is  too  horrible  for  the 
wicked  in  the  end.  Yesterday  they 
shrieked  with  simple  pleasure  when  the 
unutterably  wicked  and  vain  queen,  who 
had  plotted  Snow  White's  destruction, 
was  harassed  by  the  enchanted  p«ts  of 
the  jolly  old  witch.  Hex;  and  when  at 
[last  the  queen  was  utterly  confounded 
|by  being  changed  into  a  frog,  the  hall 
ang  with  the  approving  shouts  of  the 
tOe  pig-tailed  misses  and  round-faced 
oys,  in  the  audience.  Between  the  acts 
here  was  at  first  much  merry  leaping 
lup  and  down  aisles,  and  then  feverish 
Iclapplng  to  hasten  the  unfurling  of  the 
Icurtaln  for  the  next  ravishing  scene. 
In  short,  the  children  enjoyed  them- 
selves thoroughly,  and  children,  again 
generally  speaking,  register  their  likes 
and  dislikes  without  that  courteous 
veneer  of  perfimctory  attention  thati 
adult  audiences  may  command  so  easily. 

The  play  was  charmingly  staged  and 
costumed,  and  acted  agreeably  by  an 
adult  cast.  Dorothy  Slater  a^  the  Queen 
was  terrifyingly  effective.  Snow  White, 
simple  and  sweet,  seemed  a  child  her- 
self in  unaffected  manners  and  un- 
forced enunciation.  Mary  Emerson 
racked  hearts  by  her  sufferings  as  the 
loyal  Gertrude,  and  every  one  adored 
the  witch  of  Josie  Lynn,  who_  tricked 
the  queen  so  cleverly,  and  who'laughed 
so  fiendishly  that  many  a  home  will  be 
disrupted  by  admiring  Imitations  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks. 

Five  other  plays  will  be  presented,  by 
the  company,  as  follows:  Dec.  10,  Sara 
Orewe,  or  A  Little  Princess;  Jan.  7, 


The  Sleep- 


ucMeberry  Finn;  "Feb. 
Ing  Beauty;  March  11,  Rebecca  of  Sun- 
,  nybrook  Farm;  April  8,  Pinocchlo. 

,  E.B. 

I    .  .  .  ^JUIX\. 

Siiriday— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Maxim  Karolik,  tenor;  Nicolas  Slo- 
nimsky,  pianist.  Tchaikovskj',  We  two 
together  by  the  river  sat.  That  you 
should  so  soon  forget,  A  tear  is  trem- 
bling in  your  jealous  eye.  The  Night- 
ingale. Schumann,  Dichterliebe 
(eight  songs).  Schubert,  The  Double, 
The  Evil  Color.  Brahms,  Serenade,  A 
Message.  Moussorgsky,  Puncli  and 
Judy.    — - 


Jordan  hall,  3:16  P  M  Peop!' 
Symphony  orchestra,  Thompson  StoiK' 
conductor;  Felix  Pox,  pianist.  Beet- 
hoven, Overture  to  "Egmont"; 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor; 
Grieg,  Concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra; Liszt,  Symphonic  Poem  "The 
Preludes." 

Boston  Public  Library,  8   P.  M. 
Carolyn   King   Hunt,    lecturer  and 
[    pianist,  with  assisting  artists.  "Beet- 
hoven; The  Man.  The  Musician." 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  The  Apollo 
String  Quartet. 
Monday — Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M. 
Tunes  and  songs  from  the  days  of 
George  Washington.  (Speaker  to  be 
announced).  Auspices  of  the  Boston 
Washington  bl-centemiial  committee. 

Boston  Public  Library,  5:15  P.  M. 
Lecture  on  "La  Boheme"  and  "Tales 
of  Hoffmann."  Henry  Gideon,  lec- 
turer. 

Tuesday — Jacob  Sleeper  hall,  4:30  P. 
M.  Saveli  Walewltch.  A  program  of 
Russian  songs.  Mrs.  Walewltch,  ac- 
companist. 

Friday— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Jacque- 
line Roslal,  soprano.  See  special 
notice.  Oelius  Dougherty,  accom- 
panist. 

Saturday— Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M.  Guy 
Maler,  pianist  and  lecturer.  Second 
Musical  Journey.  See  special  notice.  I 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Repetition  of 
ftiday's  concert. 

CHOPIN  MEMORIAL 

Under  the  honorary  presidency  of 
Timothe©  Adamowski,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory's  faculty,  and  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  director,  Wal- 
lace Goodricli,  an  observance  commem- 
orating the  transfer  of  Chopin's  body 
from  the  Pere  la  Chaise  cemetery, 
Paris,  to  his  native  Poland,  has  beeti 
arranged  to  take  pface  in  Jordan  hall 
at  the  Conservatory  on  Simday  after- 
noon, Nov.  13.  Directed  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich an  orchestra  of  40  members  of  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  -will  accompany 
the  soloists.  Ernest  Schelling  of  New 
York  and  Messrs.  Sanroma  and  Bur- 
gin  of  the  Conservatory  faculty.  The 
Polish  singing  society  Lyra  will  take 
part  under  its  own  conductor,  and  an 
address  on  Chopin  will  be  given  by 
Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska,  ■who  has 

!  lately  returned  to  Boston  after  a  year 

i  or  more  spent  in  Poland. 

WASHINGTON  MUSit; 

The  Boston  George  Washington  bi- 
centennial committee  annoimces  a  mu- 
sical program  as  the  sixth  in  its  series 
of  commemorative  programs  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library  lecture  hall,  and 
also  to  be  broadcast  by  radio  through 
station  WAAB,  on  Monday  evening, 
Nov.  7,  at  8  o'clock.  The  program  is 
arranged  for  the  committee  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
will  comprise  a  short  lecture  by  Clifton 
Joseph  Pumess  of  the  conservatory 
faculty  on  the  music  that  was  familiar 
In  the  days  of  Washington,  also  illus- 
trations of  vocal  and  Instrumental 
music.  Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker, 
president  of  the  Women's  City  Club, 
will  preside. 

The  opening  nimibers,  two  harp 
solos,  "Giga"  and  "TIc-Toc-Choc,"  will 
be  played  in  costume. 

Barbara  Whitney,  harp;  Olive  Apple- 
ton,  soprano;  Pierino  DiBlasio,  ■violin; 
Leo  Litwin,  piano. 

Music  to  be  explained  by  the  lecturer: 

Oiea   ^...Corelli 

Tic-Toc-Choc  Couperin 

Miss  Whitney 
Delia   Capron 

Hies  Appleton 

Air   Somerville 

Menuet   Boccherini 

Ana:  '  Pur  Dicesti"   Lottl 

Miss  Appleton 
Rondo  Basque   Mehul 

Mr.  Dl  Blasio 

Rondo   .  .^  William  Brown 

Battle  of  Trenton:  "A  Favorite  Historical 
Military  Sonata  Dedicated  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington"  James  Hewitt 

  Mr.  Litwin 

The  Mansion  of  Peace  Webbe 

The  Bud  of  the  Rose  (from  "Rosina") 

.     J  -r  „  Shield 

Epraptured  I  Gaze  Hopkinson 

Lullaby  (from  "The  Pirates")   Storace 

Miss  Appleton  

N.  E.  C.  ORCHESTRA  I 

The  New  England  Conservatory  or- 
chestra, Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor, 
will  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  at  8:15  P.  M.  The 
program  will  comprise  The  Scherzo 
from  Chadwick's  Symphony  in  B  flat 
major;  Mozart's  violin  concerto  in  A 
major  (Elnar  Hansen,  violinist):  one 
or  more  excerpts  from  Cesar  Franck's 
"Psyche"  and  Respighi's  "Fountains  of 
Rome." 

The  Conservatory's  orchestral  con- 
certs, admission  to  which  is  compli- 
mentary, will  this  year  be  given,  with 
occasional  exceptions  on  Wednesday 
evenings  instead  of  Friday  evenings  as 
heretofore. 


Tlie    Ttieatpe  p 

C  By  PHILIP  HALE 

■'The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard"  will  be  performed  tomorrow  night  at  The 
Bollis  Street  Tlieatre  by  the  Abom  Company.  The  operetta  was  first  per- 
formed here  at  The  Globe  Theatre  by  the  Rudolph  Aronson  Comic  Opera  Co. 
on  Feb.  11,  1889.  Sir  Richard  Cholmondeley,  Geo.  Broderick;  Col.  Fairfax, 
R.  Cummlngs;  Sergeant  Meryll,  Mark  Smith;  Jack  Point,  J.  H.  Ryley;  Elsie 
Maynard,  Bertha  Riccl;  Phoebe  Meryll.  Sylvia  (3errish;  Dame  Carruthers, 
Isabella  Urquhart;  Kate,  Marie  Glover.  Conductor,  J.  J.  Braham.  Since 
that  engagement  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard "  has  been  neglected  by  "pro- 
fessional"  companies  coming  to  Boston. 

Sullivan  was  anxious  to  shine  in  more  serious  opera.  Queen  Victoria,  hav- 
ing heard  his  oratorio  "The  Golden  I/egend,"  told  him  he  should  write  a 
srand  opera.  He  thought  he  was  through  with  operettas  when  "Ruddigore" 
was  produced  (1887).  He  could  not  understand  the  success  of  CeUler's 
"Dorothy"  and  was  piqued  by  it.  Gilbert  assured  him  that  they  had  the 
best  theatre,  the  best  composer  "and  (though  I  say  it)  the  best  librettist  in 
ICngland  working  together.  We  are  world  known  and  as  much  an  institution 
as  Westminster  Abbey. "  Gilbert's  chief  virtue  was  certainly  not  modesty. 

Before  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  was  performed,  he  found  it  too 
•erious,  long  In  getting  under  way,  1.  e.,  in  getting  humorous. 

Mr.  Goldberg  quotes  the  story  that  the  origin  of  the  libretto  is  credited 
to  a  postei-  seen  by  GUbert:  The  advertisements  of  the  Tower  Furnishing 
Company,  which  pictured  a  Beefeater.  Gilbert  wished  Sullivan  to  accept 
either  "TTie  Tower "  or  "The  Beefeaters"  for  a  title.  For  ideas  the  librettist 
went  to  some  of  his  "Bab"  Ballads  published  in  Fun.  The  figure  of  Jack 
Point  was  taken  from  an  early  burlesque  in  verse:  "Gemmy  de  Vergy.  or  the 
Wild  Harper  of  the  Twelve  Trees,"  in  which  Jumbles  the  Jester  is  a  char- 
acter. 

"The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  or  The  Merryman  and  His  Maid,"  was 
produced  on  Oct.  3,  1888.  Cholmondeley,  W.  Brownlow;  P'aij'fax,  Courtice 
Pounds;  Meryll,  Richard  Temple;  Jack  Point,  George  Grossmith;  Elsie, 
Geraldine  tUmar;  Phoebe,  Jessie  Bond;  Dame  Carruthers,  Rosina  Brandram; 
Kate,  Rose  Hervey.  Punch  found  the  libretto  indebted  to  'Maritana."  Fur- 
thermore, Gilbert  had  plagiarized  his  own  "Mikado."  "The  wandering  min- 
strel, the  hasty  marriage  for  a  brief  term  that  turns  int.->  a  lifetime,  the 
public  executioner— these  are  themes,"  says  Mr.  Goldberg  "that  Gilbert,  per- 
haps without  realizing  it,  lifted  from  'The  Mikado'  just  as  he  had  lifted 
matter  for  that  opera  from  its  predecessor,  'Princess  Ida.' " 

"The  Beggars  Opera"  was  rev*'/ed  in  1886  in  London.   Was  not  Gilbert 
influenced  by  it  in  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  as  in  "The  Mikado"? 

Gilbert's  favorites  among  his  operettas  were  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard," 
"Ruddigore"  and  "Utopia  Limited." 

When  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  was  produced  in  Vienna,  the  title 
was  "Captain  Wilson  '! 

Karl  Milloeckcr's  music  for~The  Dubarry"  which  will  be  heard  here 
lor  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  next  Tuesday  night, 
■was  originally  written  for  the  libretto  by  Zell  and  CJenee  and  was  pro- 
duced at  Vienna  in  1879.  The  title  was  "Graefin  Dubarry."  This  operetta  with 
the  original  text  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Thalia  (German) 
Company  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on  Feb.  15,  1883.  In  the  libretto  by 
Zell  and  Genee,  the  Vicomte  de  Novailles  and  his  friends  attempt  to 
utilize  Dubai-ry's  influence  on  Louis  XV.  Leonard,  the  hairdresser,  and 
liUcette,  his  wife*  have  prominent  parts.  They  invent  a  coiffure  and 
extraordinary  head  dress  that  delight  the  King.  The  action  of  the  play 
is  in  1778.  Mme.  Raberg  took  the  part  of  Dubarry.  The  music  was  liked; 
lound  light  and  often  charming.  The  libretto  was  condemmed,  as  singu- 
larly dull,  stupid.  And  so  a  ne'W  text  was  written,  two  or  three  years  ago 
—it  is  wholly  unlike  the  original— but  MUloecker's  music  was  "preserved 
Intact"  as  far  as  the  melodies  were  concerned.  Theo.  Machelen  revised 
this  music  slightly  and  tinkered  the  orchestration.  This  new  version  \^as 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season,  1931,  in  Beriin,  with  Gitta 
Alpar  as  Dubarrj'. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  neither  libretto  is  inflexibly  faithful 
to  history,  but  the  later  one  is  the  closer  to  the  facts.  When  Belasco 
wrote  his  play,  "Du  Barry,,"  produced  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  12, 
1901,  he  took  for  an  epigraph  a  remark  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  that 
"not  the  great  historical  events,  but  the  personal  incidents  that  call  up 
tharp  pictures  of  some  human  being  in  its  pang  or  struggle  reach  us  more 
neariy,"  a  dictum  that  William  Winter  in  his  fulsome  life  of  Belasco  disputes. 

In  the  "Dictionnaire  Biographique"  published  at  Paris  in  1813,  20  years 
after  she  was  guillotined,  is  this  cahn  account  of  her  life: 

,1'Dubarry  (Jeanne  Becu,  called  Cantigny,  countess)  born  at  Vaucouleurs, 
in  1741  (the  dates  1743  and  1746  are  also  given),  came  to  Paris  where  she 
was  successively  a  milliner,  public  courtesan  under  the  name  of  Mile.  Lange 
and  mistress  of  Dubarry,  a  chevalier  d'industrie.  One  of  his  brothers,  like 
him  a  liberi^ine  and  intriguer,  presented  her  to  Lebel,  who  presented  her  to 
Louis  V,  whose  valet  he  was.  The  King  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was 
made  to  marry  the  Count  Dubarry,  brother  of  her  latest  lover.  She  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Countess,  was  presented  at  court  and  became  the  chan- 
nel for  favors  and  of  squanderings  of  the  public  treasury.  She  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  Choiseul  and  the  destruction  of  the  Parhament.  On  tne 
death  of  the  King,  she  was  relegated  to  the  Abbey  of  Pont-au-Dames 
Louis  XVI  permitted  her  ti  return  to  Lucienne,  and  they  pretend  that 
he  pensioned  her  very  liberally.  When  the  revolution  came  she  went  to 
England.  On  her  return  to  Paris  in  July,  1793,  she  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  revolution's  tribunal,  Dec.  7,  1793.  She  showed  great  weakness  In 
going  to  the  guUlotine.   Her  "Memoirs,"  four  volumes  in  12mo.,  were  pub- 

'""^T^hrSoUtTe  Beneval  thought  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest  women  at 
the  Court,  "on  account  of  the  perfections  of  her  person^  Hei  hair  which 
siie  oft«n  wore  wiihout  powder,  was  fair  and  of  a  most  beautiful  color,  and 
.vhe  had  such  a  profusion  that  she  waa  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
It.  Her  blue  eyes,  widely  open,  had  a  kind  and  frank  expression,  aiid  she 
fixed  them  upon  those  persons  to  whom  she  spoke  and  seemed  to  follow  in 
their  faces  the  effect  of  her  words.  She  had  a  tiny  nose,  a  veiT'  small 
mouth,  and  a  skin  of  dazzling  whiteness.   In  short,  she  quickly  fascinated 

^''^Th'irwas  the  woman  apostrophized  by  Carlyle:  "Thou  unclean  yrtim- 
maUgnant,  not  unpitiable  thing!  What  a  course  was  ^hme ;  from  that  flr^ 
truckle  bed  (in  Joan  of  Arc's  country)  where  thy  mother  bore  thee,  with 
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tears,  lo  an  unnamwl  father;  forward,  through  lowest  subterranean  depths, 
and  ovfr  highest  sunlit  heights  of  Hai'lotdom  and  Rascaldom — to  the  guillo- 
tine-axe.  which  shears  away  thy  vainly  whimpering  head?  Rest  there  un- 
cursed;  only  buried  and  abohshed;  what  else  befitted  thee?" 

was  accused  of  having  in  England  furnislicd  the  Prer 
wiih  money,  and  as  the  ex-mistress  of  Louis  XV  she  was  "suspect.' 
hysterical  historian  writes:  "Amongst  the  hundreds  that  perished  one  alone, 
poor  old  Madame  Dubarry,  showed  weakness;  all  the  rest,  without  excep 
tion,  faced  the  scaffold  with  unfaltering  courage." 

Mme.  Raberg,  who  took  tlie  part  of  Dubarry  in  the  performance  of  Mlll- 
oecker's  operetta  in  New  York  (1883>,  was  described  as  fat.  William  Winter 
admitted  that  Mrs,  Leslie  Carter  in  Belasco's  play,  "adept  in  coquetry"  dis- 
played her  "abundant  physical  fascination,  but  if  she  had  refrained  from 
removing  her  shoes  and  showing  her  feet  at  brief  intervals  during  the  per 


•  Cynara,"  frech  treSment  of  alfen-wom  triangle,  with  PhlUp  Merlvale  to 
play  the  devoted  husband  and  the  involuntary  and  unhappy  lover  of  a 
pretty  shopgirl  who  has  thrown  herself  at  his  head.  Further  discussion 
cf  sex,  in  polite  but  unmistakable  language.  And  for  all  three,  audiences 
ranging  from  overflowing  proportions  to  numbers  sufflcWt  to  warrant 
continuance  of  engagements  elsewhere. 
^  So  we  come  back  again  to  "The  Perfect  Marriage,"  courteously  greeted. 
She  was  accused  of  having  in  England  furnished  the  Prench  emigrants!   ^'^t"!^'         catalogued  a^  something  sincerely  written,  exceUently  played 

A  le<!si  ~  hardly  up  to  the  standard.  Standard  of  what?  Of  "Reunion  In 
Vienna,"  with  its  jocose  allusions  to  venerable  strumpets  and  its  unmitl- 
Eated  exhibition  of  Impassioned  emotions  let  loose?  Of  those  other  plays 
which,  still  In  mann«rly  speech,  paraded  human  frallltles?  Mr.  Goodrich 
might  well  express  bewilderment  and  chagrin;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  or  defects  of  "The  Perfect  Marriage,"  they  do  not  he  in  the  direc- 
tion of  uncloaked  Innuendo  or  of  unclean  dialogue.  To  be  sure  Louise 
Morel  was  an  unmoral  woman,  by  Implication  and  admission,  and  she 
i5ellberat«ly  plotted  for  possession  of  Bernard  Catalan,  the  dramatist,  then 
,^         ^  ^  ,     -  ^  five  years  maxried.  But  she  lost  him  after  that  one  nieht    So  with  Mme 

formance  she  would  have  been  considerably  more  pleasing  m  that  easy  vem^  Catalan  and  Georges  Fleury,  thrown  together  by  a  half-mad  se^ant^d 
of  bewitchment:  they  were  not  even  pretty  feet.   In  serious  business  the    sinning  in  the  name  of  staged  romance    i  LcidTnte  h^^^^^^ 
method  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  to  work  herself  mto  a  state  of  violent  excite-    manufactured  by  Mr.  Goodrich  to  excite  his  audience  L-e  s^h 

ment.  to  weep,  vociferate,  shriek,  rant,  become  hoarse  with  passion,  and(  mitted  as  vital  evidence  to  prove.  K  may  be  that  when  disclosur^  rom* 
finally  to  flop  and  beat  the  floor.  That  method  has  many  votaries  and  byj  jears  after,  mutual  forgiveness  and  tolerance  are  essential  to  thi.  JrfTrt 
them  is  thought  to  be  'acting'  and  is  much  admired."  \  marriage.  «»ciiu«u  m  me  peneci 

And  now  we  await  the  Dubarry  of  Grace  Moore.  j  .  . 

  ,  j       Granting  That  Mi-.  Goodrich  has  prove^  his  point  at  the  very  end  of 

••Dizzj',"  by  T.  Pellatt,  brought  out  in  London  a  month  ago,  did  not!  his  play,  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  his  third  act  did  not  rine  true  on 
please  the  critics,  but  it  gave  occasion  for  Mr.  James  Aga,K  to  remember  the  opening  night.  In  that  act  the  four  persons  involved  in  the  dual 
that  "on  the  film  with  a  more  respectful  title  Mr.  George  Arliss  had  noth-|  scandals  of  the  long  ago  are  supposed  to  reveal  their  reactions  to  Louise 
ing  to  do  except  conduct  some  creaking  diplomacy  behind  some  highly  Morel's  recital.  Suzanne  Catalan,  shocked,  ashamed  would  close  the  door 
•.eneered  furniture.  In  the  present  piece  Mi-.  Emest  Milton  must  display  on  the  past.  She  Is  not  roused  to  a  righteous  fury  until  her  husband  nro- 
Dlzzy's  genius,  not  for  getting  his  country  out  of  difficulties,  but  for  getting  vokes  tt  by  his  inconsistent  tirade.  Was  he  not  as  guilty  as  she  DCThaos 
young  ladies  out  of  difficulties.  ...  Mr.  Milton's  Disraeli  looked  to  me  a  guUtler,  since  his  was  sweeping  surrender  to  sensual  appeal  where^noM 
little  like  Disraeli,  but  much  more  like  GUbert's  Bunthorne."  Suzanne  yielded  to  hunger  for  affection  and  to  the  romantic  mouthtagsl 

of  the  professionally  charming  Fleury?  Louise  herself  was  inclined  to 
contrition,  regretful  that  she  had  created  such  miserv  on  such  a  day 
and  Fleury,  lU  at  ease,  was  eager  to  be  gone.  Vengeful  or  penitent  how- 
ever, it  M  Louise,  so  penetratingly  played  by  Fay  Bainter,  who  dominates 
that  .scene  as  she  does  those  preceding  it.  She  re-buries  her  dead  oast 
as  luickly  as  she  had  resurrected  It,  is  mindful  of  the  immediate  futm^e  ' 
She  purposes  to  take  Fleury  as  her  companion  on  a  world-tour  they  depart 
hastHy.  Suzanne  and  Bernard,  left  alone,  pick  up  life  where  it  had  found 


Gorillas  have  seen  a  gorilla  fllm  shown  for  their  benefit  at  the  Zoo.  The 
acientlflc  object  was  to  note  their  reactions,  and  to  ascertain  "whether  they 
recognized  their  own  kind."  The  same  problem  confronts  the  human  the- 
jtre,  though  the  resemblance  is  often  more  remote. — The  Observer  (London). 


Well,  there  will  be  dances  in  the  course  of  tlie  season- -luturistic,  opti- 
mistic, pessimistic,  plastic,  drastic  and  bombastic.  Many  oi  them  will  be 
symbolical  and  many  will  be  the  messages  delivered  over  tho  footlights.  The 


most  important  and  widely  significant  we  think  will  be  "Mourning  becomes!  tliem  earlier  in  the  day.    If  Mr.  Goodrich  can  readjust  that  entire  act 

make  the  Catalans  behave  more  naturally,  he  still  may  be  credited  with  I 
a  Hghtly  pleasant  play.    That  readjustment.  It  is  whispered,  is  precisely 
what  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  week.   New  York  mav  vet  see  f 
"The  Perfect  Marriage,"  perfected!  ^  -    -   ^  ' 


electrons." 

This  department  will  continue  to  gaze  upon  the  movements  of  dancers 
with  becoming  respect.  We  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  the  artists  will  not 
try  to  teach  us  too  much.  We  are  rather  fatigued  with  going  into  the  the- 
atre to  be  taught  lessons  in  morals,  philosophies  and  various  ologies.  At 
times  we  run  i^ith  almost  incredible  speed  to  something  which  is  just  a 
genuinely  good  show  u-ith  a  point  to  it,  like  'Of  Thee  I  Sing.'  'When  the 
plajTvrights  insist  on  being  teachers  all  tlie  time,  we  feel  like  crying  out' 
with  Brother  Crawford:   "I  will  not  stand  for  it." 

Probably  one  reason  why  all  the  world  loved  Pavlova  was  that  she  did 
i.ot  have  any  philosophies  to  inculcate.  She  simply  strove  to  show  us  beauty 
in  motion.  That  kind  of  dancing  is  not  now  in  fashion.  This  is  a  pity.  It 
could  exist  side  by  side  with  the  delineative  art.  There  are  people  who  can 
enjoy  both.  But  not  those  with  the  towering  brows  of  the  typical  dance 
patron.  This  department  will  endeavor  to  follow  these  patrons  into  the 
stratosphere.  If  our  balloon  proves  to  be  only  a  fragile  bladder  and  will 
not  endure  the  strain,  let  us  be  forgiven,  for  at  least  we  mean  well.  And 
we  love  the  dance— so  long  as  it  is  a  dance  and  not  a  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion of  a  theorem— W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 

SeconcT  Silht 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

To  a  conscientious  student  and  practitioner  of  dramaturgy  like  Arthui 
Goodrich,  the  present  state  of  mind  of  playgoers  must  Eeem  perplexing 
and  dlscomfltting.  Not  all  tastes  In  the  theatre  are  alike,  obviously.  11 
that  were  so,  playwrights  would  know  precisely  what  to  write,  and  how 
to  write  It,  and  their  royalties  would  be  assured.  Naturally,  our  authors 
refer  to  reach  the  largest  numbers,  they  rejoice  when  every  pew  is  occu 
"ied.  'What,  then  is  the  trend,  what  shall  be  accepted  and  catered  to  as 
the  universal  theme?  Is  It  sex,  with  its  manifold  ramifications  and  ex- 
osures?  Is  It  domesticity,  the  petty  problems  of  daily  family  life,  the 
evelation  of  strength  or  weakness  in  the  individuals  making  that  family. 
In  "Another  Language"?  Or  is  It  grave  and  often  wearisome  discussion 
some  abstract  subject  which  never  should  find  its  way  into  the  theatre? 
Is  there  any  place  for  a  play  which  would  avoid  each  of  these  three  paths; 
hlch  would  tell  a  story— a  romantic  story,  plausibly,  fluently  and  divert- 
giy? 

That  Is  the  question  which  Mr.  Goodrich  might  be  pondering  these 
ays.   His  latest  play,  "The  Perfect  Marriage,"  was  presented  last  Monday 
vening  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  as  fotirth  in  the  autumn  series  sub- 
'tted  and  presumably  sponsored  by  the  American  Theatre  Society.  It 
ad  'oeen  given  three  prior  performances  at  New  Haven.   When  the  Lake- 
'ood  Piayers  at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  tested  it  last  summer,  opinion  was  that 
The  Perfect  Marriage"  would  serve  very  nicely  as  an  evening's  enter- 
inment.    It  might  not  be  a  hit,  like  Rachel  Crother'&  "When  Ladies 
eet,"  another  simmaer-bom  comedy,  but  certainly  it  should  not  fail 
tterly.   Technically,  it  appealed  to  producers.   Only  one  stage  setting,  an 
terior,  was  needed.   Five  players,  not  counting,  a  precocious  lad  for  the 
'cond  act,  made  the  cast.    The  flavor  was  romantic,  the  background, 
d  France,  the  story  one  of  tranquil  old  age  abruptly  assailed  and  shaken 
-ly  the  malignant  tongue  of  a  revengeful  old  harridan. 
*-     The  Lunts  had  opened  the  Plymouth  season  in  "Reunion  In  Vieima," 
i  ivlng  on  that  first  night  at  least  an  unexpurgated  perfonriance  of  Robert 
mmet  Sherwood's  full-blooded  comedy  of  a  lecherous  txiled  Austrian 
i.— :>-duke  and  his  pursuit  of  a  former  mistress.    Sex  here  was  exploited 
ly:  many  of  the  lines  were  wittily  indecent.    None  save  the  Lunts 
uld  have  smuggled  the  play  past  the  censors.    Followed  another  sex 
imedy,  "The  Man  Witb.-.»  Load  of  Mischief,"  with  Jane  Cowl  In  the  role 
the  mistress  of  an  i-an^sh  prince  who  runs  away  from  him,  only  to 
le  an  ov^r-nlght  coir.fjanlop       hL«;  .servlne  man.    More  sex.  Then, 


MAXIM  KAHOLIK 

Maxim  Karolik,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Nicolas  Slonlmsky  at  the  piano,  gave 
his  first  recital  of  this  season  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
program  was:  Tschaikowsky,  We  Two 
Together  by  the  River  Sat;  That  You 
Should  so  Soon  Forget;  A  Tear  Is 
Trembling  in  Youi-  Jealous  Eye;  The 
Nightingale.  Schumann,  Dichterlieber. 
Schubert,  The  Double;  The  EvU  Color. 
Brahms,  Serenade;  A  Message;  Mous- 
sorgsky,  "Punch  and  Judy." 

Mr.  Karolik  has  marked  himself  in  i 
his  previous  Boston  recitals  as  an  ad- 
mirer and  performer  of  Russian  songs, 
preferably  of  those  which  allow  dra-  j 
matic  interpretation.   He  has  achieved  | 
a  manner,  in  voice  and  gesture,  which  | 
in  general  does  not  Injure  the  style  of  I 
entertaining  "character"  songs.     The ' 
persistence  of  his  vocal  and  gestural 
pecularitles,  however,  and  the  natural 
limitations  of  his  voice  (which  he  seems 
i-eluctant  to  recognize),  cannot  proper- 
ly be  called  assets  to  the  singing  of 
German  Lieder. 

Mr.  Karolik's  voice,  It  must  be  said, 
is  suited  to  a  hall  of  little  more  than 
drawing-room  proportions.  Consequent- 
ly, many  of  the  truly  admirable  quali- 
ties of  his  singing  are  lost  In  the  seem- 
ing spaciness  of  Symphony  HaJl.  His 
phrases  are  always  well-defined,  pol- 
ished, of  unusual  grace  and  smooth- 
ness;  his  legato  tones  are  free  and 
flowing  when  in  the  lower  register.  The 
"Im  Wunderschonen  Monat  Mai  '  and 
"Wenn  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh/»  of 
Schumann  lend  themselves  well  to  such 
accomplishments;  they  were  beautifully 
sung,  though  hardly  in  the  German 
manner.    But  from  Mr.  Karolik's  in- 
ability to  vary  his  singing  (Tschaikov- 
sky,  Schubert,  Brahms  were  all  nearly 
alike),  from  the  extremely  feeble  sounds 
issued  with  tremendous  effort  in  all 
supposedly  fortissimo  and  high-pitched  \ 
passages,  the  result  was  invariably  frail. 
"Ich  grolle  nicht"  remained  throughout 
on  the  emotional  level  of  the  first  line; 
Schubert's  "Phantom  Double"  failed  to 
rise  much  above  its  opening  sombre  ' 
chords;  the  two  fine  songs  of  Brahms, 
which  call  for  complete  freedom  and 
flexibility,  were  fettered  by  a  voice  of 
small  compass  and  stunted  volume.  It 
would  seem  far  wiser  for  this  singer 
to  recognize  the  nature  ^nd  bounds  of 
his  voice,  and  to  choose  his  songs  ac- 
cordingly.  Dramatic  songs  and  roman- 
tic songs  alike  require  the  ability  to 
produce  contrast  in  volume  and  color. 
Gestural  supplementation  Is  not  an  ef- 
fective substitute. 

Mr.  Slonimsky  played  with  his  usual 
understanding  and  artistry.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  fair  size.  J.  H.  F. 


I  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

I  The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
I  Boston  gave  the  first  concert  of  this, 
their  13th  season,  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Jordan  hall.  Thompson  Stone  con- 
ducted, and  Felix  Fox,  Boston  pianist, 
played  the  piano  as  soloist  in  the  Grieg 
cpncerto.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Beethoven; 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Brahms; 
Concerto  In  A  minor  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  Grieg;  Symphonic  poem, 
"Les  Preludes,"  Liszt. 

The  Beethoven  overture  to  "Egmont" 
was  an  auspicious  opening  of  this  year's 
season  of  concerts  by  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  It  reassured  one  of 
the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  the  or- 
chestra equals  that  of  many  leading 
symphonies    in    other    cities    of  the 
United  States.  Boston  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  round  its  symphonic  fare  . 
with  the  good  plam  food  provided  by 
the  People's  Symphony,    served    with ! 
gusto  if  not  always  impeccably.  Yester- 
day there  was  strong,  full  tone  from  | 
the  strings;  the  brasses  and  woodwinds  i 
showed  that  they  will  be  more  than 
merely  seniceable  a  few  weeks  hence,! 
and  the  w^hole  orchestra  has  already  a; 
vigor  and  precision  which,  as  soon  as  Itl 
is  enriched  by  a  greater  responsiveness  ' 
and  security  in  more  sensuous  passages,  ' 
will  be  groundwork  for  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  musical  life  of  the  city. 

The  Brahms  suffered  a  bit  in  the  An-i 
dante  and  Allegretto  grazioso  move- 
ments, due  to  the  difficult  demands  of! 
those  sections  for  tonal  shading  and^ 
rhythmic  interweaving  of  choirs.  Thej 
orchestra  is  as  yet  without  the  subtle-! 
ties  of  technique  required  for  adequatf? 
performances  of  Brahms  at  his  most 
involved.  It  might  have  been  better  to 
present  a  symphony  more  direct  and 
square  in  rhythmic  pattern  at  this  first 
concert— say  an  early  Beethoven,  or  a 
richly  melodious  Tchaikovsy. 

The  orchestra  gave  Felix  Fox  capable 
support  In  the  Grieg  concerto,  and  Mr. 
Fox  played  as  usual  with  splendid  ur.- 
derstanding,  if  with  occasional  rougl~.- 
ness.  The  program  concluded  with  a 
good  performance  of  "Les  Preludes." 

Mr.  Stone  set  a  brisk,  strong  beat 
throughout  the  concert,  and  wiscl;. 
avoided  any  attempt  at  theatrical  va- 
riety, though  he  built  up  stirring  cli- 
maxes, and  rounded  plirases  singiiigly  i 
where  the  orchestra  could  follow.  Bos-  | 
ton  may  look  forward  to  a  valuable  sea- 
son from  the  loyal  and  hard-working 
musicians  of  the  People's  Symphony. 

E.  a 
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a  quRsi-emotlonal  f^P'""-'"' ,,  Jl^Jl' 
u)-town  stuff  aone  in  a  smBU-toflm 
,  w.iy.  fuU  of  what  conscientious  directors 
like  to  call  atmc-iphere  which,  In 
instance,  frequently  geU  in  the  way  oi 
the  narrative  and  befogs  It 
'    Nancv  Carroll,  as  Ruth  Brock,  over- 
paints  her  lips,  smiles  innocently,  and 

Without  undue  •'"o^^  ^^'^^  *  ^^T^.k  v 
in  her  little  sooial  cK^IP.  »»  weelciy 
earnings  as  a  bank  employ*  feed  a 
lazy  father,  a  scoldlni;  moth«r  and  a 
younger  sister.  Each  week-end  the 
youthful  bank  crowd  journeys  out  to 

lake  resort,  drinks,  dances,  parks  and 


A  swift-paced,  exciting  melodrama,  a 
picture  wlUi  that  essential  punch  that  I  ^ets'and°~in' general  deludes  TtseU  iiilo 


carries  the  spectator  along  up  to  the 
lut  fade-out,  "Air  Mall,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  RKO  Keith's,  is  not  only 
excellent  entertainment  but  a  thorough- 
ly deserved  tribute  to  the  men  who  pilot 
the  mall  planes  across  the  country.  The 
lldea  that  Is  never  forgotten,  the  idea 
at  forms  the  whole  impetus  of  the 
ry.  Is  that  the  maU  must  get  through. 
1  matter  what  the  weather,  no  mat- 
V  what  may  come  to  the  pilots  them- 
Wes.    It's  not  that  the  characters 
.ike  a  parade  of  their  endurance,  it  Is 
■inply  that  their  code  will  not  permit 
iit-m  to  lie  down  on  the  job  because 
■  is  dangerous.   John  Ford,  directing 
tie  production,  managed  to  keep  this 
n  mind  while  he  developed  his  story, 
I  perfectly  logical,  Interesting  plot,  made 
omething  more  than  that  by  a  cast 
hat  deserves  unqualified  praise  from 
;^ars  to  supers.  In  the  best  sense  of 
he  word,  it  is  an  action  picture,  and 
iKarl  Freund,  the  photographer,  did  full 
■  ustice  to  his  manifold  opportunities  to 
m  ,ell  the  tale  In  visual,  not  aural,  terms, 
r]  The  action  passes  chiefly  in  the  De- 
T  tert  airport,  an  isolated   relay  station 
tor  federal  mail  plane?.    Watching  the 
iharacters  unfold  their  story,  the  spec- 
tator not  only  finds  his  attention  con- 
rfnually  engaged  but  also  gains  an  ex- 
^:ellent  conception  of  the  conditions 
mder  which  the  pilots  while  in  flight 
mav  communicate  with    the    airport,  ^ 
learn  about  visibility  and  landing  con- 
ditions and  send  back  reports. 
The  princli>al  persons  in  the  story 
p  Mike  Miller,  the  chief  pilot  and 
K  neral  manager  of  the  airport;  Duke 
I'albot,  a  cocky  daredevil  whose  ability 
In  flying  is  equalled  only  by  his  total 
lack  of  principles;  Dizzy  Wilkins,  an 
expert  bad  weather  pilot  with  a  hand- 
some, sensuous  wife,   Irene,   who  at- 
tracts Duke's  attention;  Slim  McCune, 
chief  mechanic  and    Mike's  fiancee, 
Ruth  Barnes,  sister  of  a  pilot  killed 

(horribly  in  his  burning  plane.  There  Is 
comedy,  tragedy,  cynical  romance  and 
honest  love,  and  the  final  sequence 
showing  Duke  risking  his  life  to  save 
Mike,  badly  hurt  after  a  crash  in  the 
snow-covered  mountains,  ends  the  pic- 
ture in  a  burst  of  excitement. 

Ralph  BeHamy  and  Pat  O'Brien,  co- 
stars,  'gave  equally  good  performances. 
The  latter  plays  the  irresponsible  Duke, 
disliked  by  men  for  his  arrogance  and 
his  attitude  toward  women  but  admired 
for  his  undoubted  genius  in  flying,  with 
dash  and  ease.  Until  the  end.  the  man 
Is  pretty  despicable,  but  the  actor 
makes  no  pleas  for  sympathy.  Ralph 
Bellamy  is  the  steady-going,  trust- 
worthy, likeable  Mike,  and  he  plays 
with  the  sincerity,  earnestness  and  per- 
sonal charm  that  makes  credible  what- 
ever he  does;  a  thoroughly  normal  per- 
son he  makes  his  airport  chief,  human 
and  affectionate,  with  a  high  concep- 
tion of  duty.  Russell  Hopton  as  Dizzj', 
Slim  Summerville,  Frank  Albertson, 
Leslie  Penton,  Hans  Purberg— all  are 
good,  and  the  two  feminine  roles  are 
a/dmlrably  played  by  Gloria  Stuart  and 
Lillian  Bond. 

On  the  stage.  Dave  ApoHon  offers 
his  "SuiTDrlses  of  1932."  He  himself 
plays  the  guitar,  dances,  sings  and 
laughs,  winning  instantaneous  and 
tiearty  response  from  the  audience.  His 
Band,  the  "Mexican  Apollonians,"  offer 
4ome  fine  guitar  playing,  and  Norah 
Williams  sings  lustily  and  well.  Others 
on  the  bill  are  Hal  Sherman,  Violet 
Carlson,  Ross  and  Edwards  in  "Wrong 
Again,"  Will  Aubrey  and  the  Wallenda 
Troupe.  E.  L.  H. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN  . 
Hot  Saturday" 

A  screen  (irama  adapted  b.v  Josephine 
Lovett  and  Joseph  Moncme  March  Irom 
the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Harvey 
FerifiiBon:  directed  by  William  Seiter  and 
pre.sented  by  Paramount  with  the  lollowintj 

R^tli  Brock  Nancy  Carroll 

Romer   Sheffield  Cary  Grant 

Bill  Fadden  ...Randolph  gcolt 

Conny   Billop  Edward  Woodi 

Eva  Randolph  Lilian  Bond 

Harry  Brock  William  Collier.  Pr. 

Mm.    Brock  Jane  Darwell 

Camille   ...Rita  LaRov 

Anme  Brock  Rope   CoKhlan.  2d. 

Edward  W.  Randol;  i  Oscar  ArXcl 

Aiini,  Minnie  lessic  Arnold 

.\r(hy   Grady  Sutton 


believing  it  is  "modem."  Ruth,  on 
one  of  these  synthetic  orgies,  is  thrown 
in  with  Romer  Sheffield,  rich,  indolent, 
experienced  by  reason  of  affairs  with 
several  women  whom  he  pays  oft  when 
tiring  of  them.  Conny  Billop,  a  mean 
lad  whom  Ruth  has  repulsed,  and  Eva; 
Randolph,  daughter  of  the  town's  bank 
president,  start  slanders  which  over- 
night set  tongues  wagging.  Ruth  is 
ostracized,  loses  her  Job,  loses  the  one 
fellow,  Bill  Fadden,  whom  she  loved 
and  who  should  have  stood  by  her  In 
her  hour  of  distress,  and  winds  up  bji 
eloping  with  the  town  Lothario,  th^ 
aforesaid  Romer  Sheffield,  whose  be- 
haviour all  through  was  more  decen 
thaa  any  of  his  neighbors'.  We  ar 
asked  by  a.  chance  remark  to  infer  tha^ 
he  really  intends  to  marry  the  girl 
Whether  that  becomes  fact  or  not,  it  ii 
qxiite  evident  that  Ruth  did  not  go  int< 
the  adventure  with  her  eyes  shut. 

Miss  Carroll  is  piquant  when  happy 
tearful  when  sad.    She  wears  clothej 

neatlv,  and  does  a  lot  of  leaping,  cUmb   ^ 

Ing  and  walking  in  the  course  of  the,  MxrHT  SYMPHONY 

nilture    Whether  speech  or  scene  are      MONDAY  NIGH'T  S'^'"*'""^* 
plausible  or  not,  she  brings  to  eacH»a '   The.  Boston  SymPhony  orchestra  1^^ 
Kiness  and  kittenish  affability  which  the  first  concert  of  ^y^g^r'am: 
quite  disarmmg.,  Mr^..  Graiit_^  ??5l!f;i^LP^5i^'.l'?.'  f-nh3';'^  ^'anck, 


to  face  hiiniillation  and  dcaciTS" 
impul.<;ive,  passionate  woman, 
ii  1  .u  ting  too,  naturally  forced  into 
the  operatic  pattern,  was  graceful  and 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  can  be  man- 
aged in  stylized  drama. 

Mostyn  Thomas,  a  Welsh  baritone, 
Italian  trained,  sang  with  fine  volume 
and  ringing  tone  as  Amonasro.  Eleanorc 
La  Mancc  made  a  beautiful  Amnerls. 
and  sang  capably,  if  with  a  somewhat 
breathy  tone.  Other  singing  roles  were 
well  taken,  and  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  managed,  on  the  whole,  very 
effectively,  considering  that  their  num- 
bers are  far  less  than  those  to  which 
we  have  been  made  accustomed,  by 
richer  and  better-patronized  (though 
not  always  Justlflably)  companies. 

Opera  is  after  iil,  not  a  natural  taste 
for  Americans.  We  are  amused  at  the 
ingenuousness  of  operatic  plots,  acting, 
and  stage  businesi;  we  recognize  the 
tunes,  the  climaxes,  and  the  denoue- 
ments without  excitement.  If  we  go.  It 
is  purely  for  musical  enjoyment,  and 
not  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  well- 
costumed  chorus,  or  a  magnificent  stage 
set,  or  a,  well-danced  divertissement.  So 
why  should  not  a  company  such  as  the 
San  Carlo,  with  singers  of  first-rate 
attainments,  and  with  a  conductor  so 
keen,  so  secure,  and  so  dependable  for 
good  performances  as  Carlo  Peronl,  find 
for  itself  a  niche  that  many  thousands 
of  persons  would  oe  delighted  to  see  it 
fill?  Certainly  if  this  company,  capable, 
honest,  and  effective  as  it  is  in  present- 
ing opera,  fails  to  find  appreciation 
here,  we  should  leconclle  ourselves  to 
doing  without  opera  altogether,  of 
necessity,  and  because  we  have  proved 
we  don't  want  it.  B.  j 


Norsk  spirit  completely,  and  gave  me 
gods  all  the  rudeness,  savagprlcn,  and^r 
naivetes  that  ihcy  were  credited  with  * 
by  the  brooding  primitives  who  forged-' 
the  stories  from  their  own  white-hot 
I  imaginations.    A  .symbolism  as  direct  af 
it  is  still  Infinitely  moving  to  us  llnk» 
,  fire  with   terror  and  beauty.  In  th( 
Nor.sk  myths  and  in  Wagner's  books  anc 
.scores;   gives  our  heroes  ruthlessnes; 
and  pride;  malccs  Wotan  a  brave  bu 
unhappy  lord  of  creation;  gives  us  tb 
eternal  story  of  spring  and  love  awak 
lenlng  at  once;  makes  heroes  to  trl 
.  umph  by  strength  over  guile,  and  hero 
'  ines  to  be  won  by  the  sword. 

The  themes  of  Siegfried  the  bov  an 
of  Siegfried  the  hero,  the  leaplni 
bright  sword  theme,  the  magic  crack 
ling  fire  music,  the  vcaiial  freshne; 
of  the  forest  music,  the  searchln 
theme  of  Siegfried's  yearning,  and  tt 
glorious  Valhalla  chords— these  revei 
again  the  Wagnerian  genius  in  devii 
ing  original  material  as  rich  and  pe) 
feet  as  his  eventual  harmonic  marsha 
link  of  them  into  fuU-volced  music. 

The  honesty  and  understanding  < 
Mr.  Damrosch's  recitals  are  match* 
only  by  his  gifts  of  poetic  and  dramat; 
evocation.  It  might  even  be  wondcret 
if  it  were  not  better,  often,  to  Mb 
Wagner  this  way— through  the  lips  an 
by  means  of  the  music  of  one  persoi 
who  has  the  power  to  grip  his  listener 
in  a  hypnotic  vision  of  a  hero  worl 
almost  equal  to  Wagner's  own  than  b 
presenting  the  operas  complete,  wit; 
cjetails  more  completely  filled  in;  bu 
in  solid  human  form,  not  in  the  glor 
lous  hero  shapes  that  imaginations  cai 
still  conjiu-e  up  to  move  through  thosi 
dramas  of  gods  and  men. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  anc 
much  grateful  applause  for  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch.  The  third  and  final  recital  o) 
the  present  series  will  be  given  next 
Monday  afternoon.  E.  B. 


WILBUR 


The  tragic  effect  of  small-town  gos- 
<ip  and  spitefulness  on  the  future  of 
a  pretty  girl  enmeshed  in  a  net  of 
pettily  suspicious  circumstances  is 
traced  in  "Hot  Saturday,"  a  picture 
which  brings  Nanry  Can-oil  to  the  local 
.<,creen  after  what  .seems  like  a  pro- 
longed absence.  It  i.s  no^  a  story  or  pic- 


Mr.  Scott  as  the  rival  sultors.  andjlr.  weber.  overt^^^^  mlno'^rsteaissr  "Don  "The  Gay  Divorce" 
are    enteri;ainmg;    Miss    Darweii    as  juan,"    tone    poem,  opus 


musical  comed.y;  ii 


woods  and  Mr,  Sutton  _as  ^wn^swain  Symphony^ln  ^    ,o  ■  (a^^r  ^  

prelude     to       Die,  LnS  lamuf  HoHenst.n  a. 


Wagner,    premae    ^     Die;  tw7S£jSS?/i^«^Sf«^ 
as  the""pacVflirrafeer7arrWus  SSie  talk  re-U?oXr^  p^'^dSc^nv^'S^vl'^ht 'Deere  w 

ins    A  friendly  suggestion,  however  tO;    There  has  been  considerable  taiK  ^e    Porter    proau  weathcriy, 
ing.   AJ"en,y  ^^gg^^  ^^^^      future  Vently  about  the  _Franck  symphony  m  the  ^vilbur  last  ev 


Ruth's  termagant  mother,  and  Mr.  Col-  Lenau) 

lier  as  the  pacifist  father,  are  amus- Meistei_  „_„Hf.r«hie  taiK  re- 1  Porter:  proouc  u .  and  per- 

T.   He  should  rebel  at  iut;ure  centiy  aDoui  wie  x-iai....v     "■''"";;-'rt„pd I lormed  at 
pelling  Wm  to  wear  a  cut-  which  Its  position  as  an  acknowledged  U    ^         on  any  stage  with  the 

%lUam,  we  note  regretfully,  masterpiece  has  ^ee"  'le^jed^   S  of  &t    T  A'sf4?S 

is  beginning  to  bulge.  attack  is  justified  by  t^e  weaKness  oi  ^  -  g;  p.' Hmitiey.  Jr.. 

A     companion     picture    Is     "The  the  first  m°^««ent  which   meanders  |  ^d.-     . .  •  ■  ■  ■  •   Je^n  Jron  a 

Phantom  Express."  a  Majestic  picture  around  ^^ain  themes  a^  tho^^^   Mary' j?e'MUiwi 

wTitten.    directed    and    produced    by  composer  were  dreamily  improvising^^^^^^   .V.-.-.V.-.V.  .  Eleanor  Ethcndw 

Emory    Johnson,    and    enlisting    the  thein  at  the  organ    A  beaut^ul  subjec^  ^h.v lUs  D^-^.^otl  y^^Vfiie'r 

vigorous  services  of  J.  Farrell  Mac- is  thus  repeated  as  many  times  ana      ^^^^^^^^   jdin  uarier-w^deii 

Donald  as  a  railroad  engineer  WilUam  ^  many  ways      fere  ^re  stops  on  the  «.  Lan.don  Bru,. 

Collier,  Jr.,  Sally  Blane.JHobart  Bos-  instrtimept.  _^™s  _^cancamre^^i^^^^^   Lueiia  Gear 


Collier,  Jr..  Saliy  isiane.  nooari,  ova-  instrumciii,.  ^-^"'^  -""-r.^  ivmnhonv  Ann  .... 
worth  knd  David  Rollins.  The  plot,  sav-i  flaw  to  be  observed  in  the  symphony  ^  ,,„^ 
oring  of  ancient  melodrama.  Is . about| should  in  no  way  detract  fro^a^i^ts  o^^  „.m.  ... 


di^^w'i  work  of  art^nor  from  Porter ^  ..  • ....  v;;;.'.'.\\\\  .rEr.v  paW.i,h 
-  Its  executlo-  "'"^^ 
,  out  that  i 

ate.  "iTie"  phantom  express  is  the  mys- due  to  the  composer's 


an  evil  group  which  tries  to  obtain  ajviotis  u^v.'-"-"!  «~  "  --r"         niwht-  hut  'ror 
an  evil  g     P      .^^       ^^^.^^  wrecks  the  skill  of  its  execution  last  night  but 
which  shall  cause  the  stock  to^depreci-  merely  POint  out^hat^its  real ^faulte  are  pia 


railroad  by  a  series 


'F.dith 


m^dium  Which  creates  havoc,  long  an  0££anlst.     Vincent  -as  Eve'iVn 

unUl  the  railroad  owner's  son  smashes  wrote  how  f^anck  once  ^excjamed .  ^as  E.eis.. 


the  conspirators  and 
happy  ending. 


brings  about 
W.  E.  G. 


d'  Judy 
"Ai 
Un 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"Aida,"  opera  in  tour  acts  by  Giuseppe 
Verdi,  presented  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  by  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera 
company.  Fortune  Gallo.  director,  with  the 
lollowing  cast: 

Aida  Alida  Vane 

Amneris   Eleanore  La  Mance 

Eadames  Arnoldo  Lindi 

Amonasro  Mostyn  ITiomas 

Ramfls  Amund  Siovik 

King  of  Ee-ypt  Natale  Cervi 

A  Messenger  Francesco  Curci 

Priestess  Alice  Homer 


Claire  Luce 
Martin  Cravath 
-  ■  Oakli 

Pat  Palmer 
Mitaie  Garner 
E(lii:i  AbLcy 
JaoQuie  Simmons 
Ethel  Hampton 
Grace  Moore 
'  iSobby  Shcehan 
Betty  Barrett 

Elizabeth^.   Roland  Bottomlcy 

'  once  clear  of  thlTSadly  P>^olog)J«-J? 

from  a 


If  the  first  offering  of  the  San  Carlo 
prand  Opera  company  may  be  taken 
as  a  standard  for  what  is  to  follow  dur- 
ing the  next  two  weeks,  Boston  may 
look  forward  to  a  more  than,  satisfying 
season  of  what  may  possibly  be  (he  only 
opera  sung  here  this  year.  A  good  audi- 
ence, but  not  one  that  filled  the  house, 
attended. 

■  Singing  of  a  high  order  of  expressive- 
ness from  the  principals  distinguished 
the  performance  last  night.  As  the  last 
notes  of  Arnoldo  Llndi's  first  aria  were 
fixmg  the  audience  burst  Into  genuinely 
appreciative  applause;  his  voice  is  bright 
and  flexible,  and  he  takes  his  top  notes 
•with  ease.   Though  nervousness  made 
lilm  short  of  bredtti  and  a.  trifie/  nasal 
at  nrst,  he  sang  admirably  throuKu  ... 
rest  of  the  opera.   Lindl,  wht)  has  hat 
engagements  with  La  Scala,  In  Milan 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  San  Carta  ilsl 
of  tenors. 

Alida  Vane,  who  made  her  Bostor 
debut  last  night  as  Aida,  made  a  great 
impression.  She  has  a  thrllUhgly  large 
brilliant  voice,  schooled  to  fine  control 
and  imusual  expressiveness.  Her  abil 
ity  to  color  the  voice  according  to  the 
emotional  demands  of  the  music  is 
shared  with  few  singers  who  come  to 
mind.  Povla  Prijsh  is  the  only  other 
singer  who  has  developed  this  ability 
(likely  to  induce  strain  when  used  In- 
discriminately) to  so  versatile  a  degree 
as  Miss  Vane.  Accordingly  the  music 
of  Aida,  so  often  performed  only  with 
the  stereotyped  robs,  diminuendos, 
crescendos  and  gasps  required  by  "tradi- 
tion," became  when  she  sang,  the  out- 
bursts of  a  proud  and  suffering  captive. 


for  my  organ,  it  is  an  orchestra 
fprtunately  it  is  not. 

DAMROSCH  WAGNERIAN  RECITAL     ,  ,  .   ^_   ^g.^uc    . 

"■Siegfried- is  the  scherzo  in  the  great,  ^'1^1^^^^^.^^^^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^''^rnm"  i 
trilogy  of  the  Ring  of  the  Rhinegoldi  tor  about  a  J'^j^^HlTs^tobecUely  an 
operas,"  said  Walter  Damrosch  yester-i  ni'ys*'e'^i°"^j,'l°^i^^  at  last  very  abruptly 
day  in  the  second  of  his  current  series  errant  lipst  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  dance  In  wWch 
of  Wagnerian  recitals  for  the  benefit  ?he  Astah-e  legs  twist,  tap,  and_ihagiO^ 
of  the  New  England  Medical  Centre,',  dize   an  for  two  acts  of 

given  in  the  ptatler  ballroom.  Sketch- 1  Divorce''  seUies  ao^^^^^^^  sophisticated 
^   ^  ^  cSTnot  ^  be  confused  with  parlor 

(raietv  of  the  nations  "'ay.""'%,  ,  _ 
gaieiy  ui  _^  ^^.jjj  amusmg.  Under 

1  not  be 
.  Nothii  _ 
almost  forgotten 


in  the  background  of  "Die  Walkure 
and  the  plot  of  "Siegfried,"  introducing 
the  themes  around  which  Wagner  wove 
his  music-language — combination  of 
p^jctry,  characterization,  and  sound — 
and  playing  significant  excerpts  from 
the  opera  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Damrosch 
again  gave  his  listeners  a  vision  of  the 
dramatic  intent  and  consimimate  musi- 
cal genius  of  Wagner  in  his  operas. 

The  opera  "Siegfried"  revolves  around. 
*nly  one  central  character,  that  of  the 
god-like  boy  of  the  forest,  of  the  hero 
race — Siegfried,  gloriously  strong,  sim- 
ple, and  fearless.  Unlike  the  other 
operas  of  the  ring  trilogy,  it  is  not  i 
tragic,  but  joyous;  it  is  not  a  drama 
of  renunciation,  terrors,  striving  gods, 
and  death,  but  of  fighting  and  win- 
ning. There  sounds  in  it  dlsquietlngly 
but  the  scheming  and  conniving  of 
misshapen  dwarf-,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  dragon,  whose  death  for  a  moment 
ei.nobles  him  with  the  hue  of  tragedy. 
But  throughout  the  music  is  of  boyish 
dreams,  the  exuberance  and  impatience 
of  youth,  the  mystery  and  beauty  of 
the  forest,  bird's  songs,  of  joyous  ac- 
complishment, and  of  the  final  mag- 
nificent moment  when  Siegfried  gains 
his  bride,  through  fire  and  enchant- 
ment, and  with  his  kiss  awakens  her  to 
mortal  life  as  the  spring  reawakens  the 
slumbering  earth.  It  is  earthy  music, 
as  the  music  of  the  other  operas  is 
tinged  with  the  glow  of  far-off  Val- 
halla. 

The  amazing  thing  about  Wagner's 
poetic  conceptions  of  the  Norsk  god 
stories  is  that  never  did  he  allow  a 
note  of  sophistication  to  intrude  for 
even  a  moment.  In  his  impetuous, 
crefidv  .simoUclty.   he    embraced  the 


circumspect,  f ';;o"t"bl"  notable 

fresh  treatment  it  will  noi^oe^  ^^^^^ 


community  quite 


very 
tumes 


sUrtlng  "f'rom  the  th|ghs  up- 

York  audiences  which    ike  /neir  nu 

Ithor  visiting  London,  meete  a  l^autmu 

young  w-oman  love,  her  at  n^st  %%r.^ 

\  He  agrees  to  *Tgbert,  whose 

an  EngUsh  fr  ^>  provide 

specialty  In  .^^  restless 

professional  c<  the 

and  dlssatlsflec  "^^"'^ 


1  r)G 


Es- 
her 
not 


woman  of  his  dieams.  Mlmi  pratt 
bert's  client  who  would  divorce 
tiiisband.  a  peologist.  Quy  does 
tnow  thjs,  and  is  unwittingly  commit 
.ed  to  the  role  of  the  professional,  an 
Italian  named  Tonetti;  for  through 
•hajice  use  of  the  password  agreed  on 
jy  her  counsel  he  Is  commanded  bv  the 
lOW  indignant  Miml  to  report  it  10 
)  clock,  and  to  bring  his  own  pajamas. 

embarrassment  of 
auj  and  Mlmi.  and  the  opportunities 
lor  unveiled  allusions  to  the  noclSrnal 
conspiracy,   make  the  second  act  Bar- 
bara, one  0/  the  hotel  guests,  schemes 
to  •  witness  the  flagrante  delicto."  to 
quote  her  own  words.  "I  will  do  a  first 
diss  job."  boasts  Tonetti.  There  are 
many  rlwiter  phrases,  impishly  pointed. 
One  may  laugh  them  off  lightly  or  one 
may  rise  to  them  uproariously,  accord- 
ing to  one  s  outlook  on  life.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  two  men.  Guy  and  Tonetti 
spending  the  night  In  Mlmrf  suite  hli" ' 
its  amushig  moments.  The  explanations 
of  the  morning  after,  and  the  unex- 
pected  twist  to  the  story  at  the 
minute,  pad  out  the  final  scene 
Two    dance    numbers.    "Night  and 

w^V   f"''  7°"'"       Love."\re  ^v- 
Ing  factors.   Mr,  Astaire  and  Miss  Luce 
have  both,    and  theirs  is  a  brilUant 
achievement  in  each.    Perfectly  timed 
extremely  graceful,  rhythmic  In  a  cer- 


Shubert  Theatre 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 


"O  PROMISE  ME" 

An  educational  journal  in  Paris  is  teaching  t 
young  children  election  methods;  not  so  mu.f 
Concerned  with  voting,  as  in  appeals  to  futu* 


. .,  liht-etto  hy  Zen 
Karl  Milloockcr, 


and  constituents.  The  children  are  supposed  td 

Visnna. 


ynoeoc  and  ner  ■'■nfdrccd  BSwouia 
to  Wilfred  Sharibolt.  the  uncou.h  jail.!i  _, 
and  assistant  tormenter,  and  the  dra 
matic  reunion  of  Falrfsvt,  now  pardoned 
with  his  bride,  as  Point  falls  insensible,-,,     „  -  , 
at  their  feet.  The  DuBarrij 

Possibly  the  humor  is  a  trifle  forced—   "Rractin  Dunarry,' 
racks  and    thumbscrews    don't    makc«e^.  m;^s,<^  J— y"!  candidates  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

particularly  humorous  conversation,  ancfiTi^io  t,,,  K.iei'e.r  ai.<l  wiUominski.  music  „o,,  ^otp  for  mp  vmi  will  rp,r,pivp  twpni 

the  jests  of  Jack  Point  are  quaint  ratheiuv  MUioetUcr  Gitu  Aii-.nr,  DuBam-,  Brriin,  you  vote  lor  me  you  wiu  receive  iwem 

than  hilarious— but  Uie  music  is  end-^5|,'''»'R*,",.i«,')f^  "^^^^^JJ,  ^Dei.mo"nrt  Canen  ^I'^ncs."  Eighty  cents  is  a  trifling  reward  fc 
lessly  delightful.    There  are  the  twcLomion.  April  12,  10.32:  Anny  Ahiers.  Du-  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Br^e^"'°^nd  ^°'■^^h^n^M^ZTdvI^^^^^^^^^  perlormance  Ia,t  nirtt  waa  the  first  This  Child  is  rash:  "I  promise  that  there  sha 
Br  de.  and  When  Maiden  Loves  ^jj^,  <,onntr,v  ol  the  revised  edition.  The  rio  more  wars  or  revolutions  nnri  nn  mor 
Fairfax  has  two  attractive  solos,  notabljca^t  wae  as  follows:  "°  more  wars  or  revoiuiions,  ana  no  mor 

the  melodious  "Is  Life  a  Boon"— thtJ^Bfou...,.,   ,,,  .Pert  KeUon  taxes  to  pay."  A  candidate  deserving  consid 

words  for  which  are  among  GilbevViXTvtTn  M^iibe^^ 

happiest  conceits— and  "Free  Prom  HiJ(-ornTe'l)uBarry  '.  Percy  Waram 

Fetters  Grim."  Elsie  has  her  elaborateJp«"n'l>  •  ■  ,,  r  ?3"°'',?  •„ 

set  piece,  "'Tls  Done.  I  am  a  Bride  !t'Sti\?m  "oromUs  '  Ale^^^^^ 

and  takes  part  with  Jack  Point  in  th^i-:!  Joune  Moreaii,  ,'*...'.'.  i>en  Snxon  duties,  I  will  organize  splendid  fetes.  Every  on 

Com'r&rrtc,i.,-iu :;::::;:  ,r^."H^™id^ c'^no shall  drink  wines  and  liqueurs,"  || 

le  Soubise  Fcnipn  Barrett     ^his  has  a  familiar  sound:  "TMere  will  be.nt 

people 


But  this  is  the  candidate  for  our  money: 


immortal  duet,  "I  Have  a  Song  to  Sin 
O!"     There     are     splendid  stirrinkpriiKe 

choruses     for     the     yeomen.     a     fineBaron  dhamard  .Charlo.s  Aneelo 

rhythmic  song  for  Dame  CarruthersComtc  Prasronaru  r"'"*:?  pJ?''!."' ^"re^  unemployed  and  no  more  poor 

"When  Our  Gallant  Norman  Foes,"  ad+Di(Hne°. , ,'.'7.'Heic^'  "withSs  Every  one  will  have  electricity  and  there  will  b 

mirably  rendered  'ly  Anne  Yago  and  theMadame  Sautcrelie   H<>Ien  Raymonds-  mnrp  war 

chorus    and   duets    trios  and   oiiartetsMaitre  Csscal  Crais-  Williams""  "'"'^ 

in  g!enerous  meawe,     '  ^fo" I'  ^l"":"^'"'::.  /.-^^  One  would  think  that  these  children  were  run 

Last   night's    performance    excelledi^a  Canarro   .Toyce  Coipsniijg  for  office  in  our  own  sweet  land  of  liberty 

particularly  on  the  musical  side,    forMa^^;i^«^ie^<;^e^i^u«nbourf .  ^  ??^?koThey  are  no  doubt  sincere-m  their  wish  to 


l^jilMlllC      J^n  lllltlVlIM  v^in«>»>:  -  _    

casoLouis  ^xv.,^.  Marlon  ^reen elected.  Some  of  them  might  possibly  strive  tc 

■fulfll  their  promises,  and  bring  in  the  millen 


tain  staccato  form,  they  justly  sweep| 
an  audience  Into  tumultuous  applausej 
In  fact,  with  all  due  credit  to  Mrj 
Astaire  as  a  speaking  comedian — and 
he  does  reveal  a  boyish  talent  for  sen-l 
timent  and  banter — is  when  hi^ 
nervous  legs  pick  ap  a  tune  that  hQ 
becomes  a  figure  of  actual  consequencej 
Miss  Luce,  strikingly  blonde,  makes  a 
rare  companion  in  th'z^e  dance  diver^ 
sions,  is  adequate  substitute  iti  many 
ways  for  the  absent  Adele,  Miss 
in  one  of  those  dry,  tart  roles  so  dear 
to  comediennes  of  her  type,  has  many 
of  the  most  flippant  lines,  and  one 
song,  about  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch," 
which  depends  for  its  reason  for  exis- 
tance  on  two  suggestive  lines  drowned 
out  defensively  by  the  brass  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Rhodes  as  Tonetti  and 
Mr.  Huntley  as  the  silly  Egbert,  Miss 
Carter-Waddell.  and  Mr.  Langdon 
Bruce  aided  in  giving  the  performance 
flavor.  The  settings,  v/ith  greys,  blues 
and  yellows  dominating  the  color 
schemes,  were  very  pleasing.  Seldom 
has  a  premiere  pa^ssed  so  smoothly,  so 
letter-perfect  in  every  technical  detail. 

W.  E.  G. 


more  than  one  member  of  the 

had  trouble  recalliiig  their  lines,  but  all    Qustave  Salzer  conducted  in  a  musi 
lifted  their  voice  m  song  with  hearty manner  the  capable  orchestra.  ■  , 

good  will.    The  three  veterans.  Frank    There  is  an  old  story  of  a  boy  who'^^^"^ — including  rum 

Moulan.  as  Jack  Point,  William  Dan-  j^j.^^  fitted  a  new  handle  to  his  jack-     Did  not  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Shuler,  prohibitior 

in  point  of  skill,  Mr,  Moulan,  Indeed,  ^f^  Sfife    Now  the  ori^fnl?  libretto^f  '^^^^^''^  "^^^     ^^^^^  ^e  will  eat  onions 

quite  carried  away  the  honors  of.  the  tjjg  "Graefin  DuBarry"  was  regarded  w  "a  daily  example  for  the  benefit  of  senators 
evening  with  his  drily  humorous  yet         In  the  Vienna  of  1879  as  dull  jnd  onion  growers"?    With  statesmanlike  fore 
touching  portrayal  of  the  unlucky  Uttle  Milloecker's  music  has  been  adroitly  ^jght  he  nrovided  himself  last  month  with  three! 
jester,  Vivian  Hart   sang   prettily   &i  fitted  to  the  new  libretto    Mr  Macka-  .  proviaea  nimseii  last;  montn  witn  inreei 

Elsie,  bravely  scaling  her  near-operatid  insists  that  he  kept  Milloecker's ^.t  thirty  cents  a  sack.  There  was  a  time 
arias,  and  Laura  Ferguson  made  a  j^giQ^jigg  j^tact,  and  only  took  liberties  vhen  cloves  or  cachous  were  recommended  for 
S=,^''?"}?',"°^*°^  ""'.'^"^u'/^"^^' ^'^^  with  the  orchestration.  However  this 'changing  the  breath." 
delivered  her  two  solos  with  much  sue-  _,„„  v.         result  Is  a  Dleasinc  ooer-  ^  j 

illJ  .  l.^„rJLi  rLn«re  efficacious  and  do  not 


cess,  Roy  Cropper's  Fairfax  if  unsure  ^tti  with  a  coherent  story,  and  good' 
hlstnonically,     and     verbally,     made        fashioned  music  in  the  Viennese 

manner';  inferior  music,  it  is  true,  to  ' 
that  of  "The  Beggar  Student,"  which 


Perhaps  onions  are 

.£yvp  ri.sp  trt  snsnirion 


Gear  *nipl«  amends  in  song,  both  vigorous 
'  and  tuneful.    The  stalwart  yeomen  of 
bewhiskered,  were 


Liie  guara.  fiercely 

vocally  excellent  and  presented  a  strik- 
ing picture  in  their  Tudor  garb  of  red. 

E.  L.  H. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 


-The 


HOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard" 

"The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  " 
Merr.vman  and  His  Maid."  a  comic  opera 
HI  two  acis,  by  W.  S,  Gilbert  and  Arthur 
M-vmour  Sullivan;  first  lyress-nted  at  the 
^avoy  Theatre,  London,  on  Oct.  3,  18SS: 
tr.st  proiliictioH  in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Thea- 
tre on  Feb.  11.  ISSU:  revived  last  evening 
at  the  Hollis  Street.  Theatre  by  the  Civic 
Light  Opera  Company  under  the  direction  of 
Milton  .\born,  with  the  foUowins  cast: 
Sir  Richard  Cholmoadeley  .  .Frederic  Persson 

(.ol.   Fairfax   Boy  Cropper 

sgt    Meryll   Herbert  Waterous 

Leonard   John  Eaton 

,faek  Point   Frank  Moulan 

Wilfred  Shadbolt   William  Danforth 

Elsie  Maynard  Vivian  Hart 

Phoebe   Laura  Fcrfusuii 

Dame  Carruthers   Anne  Yago 

Kate   Frances  Moorf 

Fii-l  Yeoman   Hobson  Youn> 

Second  Y'eoman   John  Cardin 

First   Citizen   Harrison  FuUei 

Headsman  Patrick  Qumtoi 


excited  the  admiration  of  Johannes 
Brahms.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  true  story  of  the  DuBarry  is  j 
not  closely  followed.  Her  cowardice  on 
the  scaffold  would  hardly  be  the  sub- 
ject for  a  happy  ending.  Only  one  of 
the  The  Dubarry's  figures  on  the  stage,! 
the  pimp  to  Louis  XV.    But  Jeanne 

  Is  shown  in  the  milliner's  shop  w-ith 

La  ToscaT  opera  in  three  acts  by  Giacomol  her  decent  lover  Lavallery,  not  with  the 
Puccini,  presented  last  night  at  the  Boston  jj„|j„pj.y   j^q    j      gjjg        i^  ^Yle  high 

cSmpanTMre'SioSVo'rtune  G^iM  brothel,  euphemistically  described 

foUoWins  cast: 

Floria  Tosca   Bianca  Sarova 

Baron  Scarpia  Mario  Valle 

Mario  Cavaradossi  Dimitri  Onofrei 

Spoletta   Francesco  Curci 

Sciarrone   Fausto  Bozza 

Cesare  Angelotti  Amund  Sjovik 

Sacristan   Natale  Cervi 

Jailer   :  Fausto  Bozza 

Shepherd  Boy   Eleonora  Demora 

Conducted  by  Carlo  Peroni. 


The  audience  last  night,  possibly  due 
to  the  fact  that  grand  opera  seems  to ; 


as  the  Salon  of  Madame  Sauterelle— 
but  when  the  curtain  rose  on  this  scene 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  ladies,  no  doubt  as  to  the  amuse- 
ment offered  the  visitors.  If  there 
could  possibly  be  any  doubt  as  to  this 
salon  on  to-  Mme.  Dubarry's  views  of 
life  and  conduct,  the  dialogue  takes, 
away  that  ,  doubt  far  from  the  begins 
nlng.    The  dialogue  and  some  of  the 


If  it  be  true,  and  it  is  frequentlj 
so  stated,  that  "The  Yeomen  of  th« 
Guard"  was  Sullivan's  first  choice 
among  his  comic  operas,  it  is  by  nc 
means  surprising,  Gilbert  ,  provided  s 
book  with  a  genuinely  romantic  plot 
not  a  tissue  of  delightful  paradoxes,  anc 
Sullivan  composed  for  it  a  score  filled 
with  rich  melodies,  gay  and  serious 
Truthfully,  considering  the  excellence 
yt  this  same  score,  it  is  matter  for 
wonderment  that  the  opera  has  not 
)een  performed  professionally  in  Bos- 
on since  its  first  ana  only  engage- 
snent  in  1889  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 
Last  evening,  the  audience  assembled 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  to  witness 
the  revival  presented  by  Mr.  Aborn's 
Civic  Light  Opera  Company  appeared 
to  find  abundant  enjoyment  in  the  mu- 
sic and  the  story.  There  was  reason 
for  their  pleasure — the  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  mounting  "The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  are  not  slight, 
yet  they  are  worth  overcoming,  for  the 
merits  of  the  opera  are  great  and  the 
chances  to  see  it  are  all  too  few.  In 
offering  it  as  the  final  bill  of  their 
stay  in  Boston,  the  company  made  a 
gracious  gesture  which  deserves  in  every 
way  to  be  applauded. 

The  logical  plot,  so  unexpected  in  a 
GUbert  and  Sullivan  operetta,  passes 
on  the  green  before  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, Col.  Fairfax,  condemned  to  die 
for  sorcery,  marries  Elsie  Maynard,  a 
strolling  singer,  in  order  that  his  estates 
may  not  nass  to  the  man  who  has 
'.chemed  for  his  death.  Elsie,  blind- 
folded, sees  him  not,  indeed,  she  is 
more  or  less  betrothed  to  Jack  Point,  a 
jester.  An  hour  before  his  execution. 
Fairfax  is  released  by  Sergt.  Meryll  and 
his  daughter,  Phoebe,  is  disguised  as  a 
yeoman  and  introduced  by  Meryll  as 
his  son,  Leonard.  That  comprises  the 
'rst  act.  The  second  covers  Fairfax's 
ng  of  Elsie,  the  despair  of  Jack 


many  to  be  incompatible  with  election  j  ^y^'cs  are  only  too  lllummative.  Yet 
returns,  was  very  small,  though  an  f 5^1^  then  there  are  suggestions 
exuberant  and  enthusiastic  group  in  the  that  Jeannejvas  originally  a  g^^^  girl, 
upper  balconies  made  up  for  numbers '  not  resist  the^  o^^^^^^^  jew- 

by  their  bursts  of  appreciative  applause,  ?i°*Vhon=.ht  ,t  i«^st  t^'  non? 

and  by  frequent  and  loud  calls  of  |  £Serv  ^ 
bravo!  and  brava!  and  even,  after  the,    ™^    nroduction  Is  a  eoreeous  one 
"E  lucevan  le  stelle-  aria  of  the  tenor,  and  eoreeous  is  not  here  °^  extrava- 
bis!  until  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as:*"''  gorgeous  is  not  nere  an  excra^a 

if  Mr.  Peroni  might  relent  and  allow 
a  repetition. 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  company  has 
presented  "Tosca"  with  Saroya.  Ono- 
frei, and  vaUe  in  the  leading  roles 
many  times  here  before.   It  is  still  the  i 
same  smooth,  well-co-ordinated,  well-  '< 
sung  production. 

Bianca  Saroya's  voice  is  less  rich 
and  thrilling  thAn  that  of  some  other 
famous  Toscas  Boston  ha^s  seen  lately, 
but  It  is  beautifully  clear,  well-schooled 
and  expressive,  and  she  sings  in  the 
best  operatic  tradition.  The  robust, 
bright  tenor  of  Onofrei  was  at  its  best 
last  night.  With  never  a  lack  of  vol- 
ume for  climaxes,  and  never  a  hint  of 
faltering  In  the  shaping  of  Puccini's 
Icng,  yearning  phrases,  he  sang  admir- 
ably throughout,  and  wa*  rewarded  with 
what  amounted  to  an  ovation,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  audience.  Valle's 
Scarpia  was  not  overacted,  nor  over- 
sung.  It  was  a  dignified,  restrained  but 
effective  characterization,  and  as  al- 
ways Mr.  Valle  used  his  ringing  bari-! 


gant  word.  The  settings,  the  costumes 
were  in  excellent  taste,  some  of  them' 
extremely  handsome. 

Miss  Moore,  as  singer  and  actress, 
was  justly  applauded.  There  were  times 
when  she  forced  her  tones  so  that  tliey 
lost  quality;  she  showed  a  tendency  to 
fall  below  the  pitoh  in  the  extreme  high 
notes  of  her  role,  but  as  a  whole  her 
singing  was  far  above  that  iLsuall.> 
heard  In  operettes  of  this  nature.  She 
was  delightfully  vivacious  in  the  lightei 
moments;  as  in  her  first  introduction 
to  the  King;  her  love  music  was  free 
from  mush  and  gush.  As  a  whole  hei 
singing  was  artistic;  thct  of  a  womai 
who  respected  vocal  art. 

Miss  Kelton,  with  her  amusing  pai    mm 

rot  voice  and  Mr.  Ne\/Dold,  supphf*#JT^ 
the  comedy;  Miss  Nana  Bryant  was'^^** 
conspicuous  figure  as  the  Marecl^al 
giving  a  portrayal  distinguished  1 
its  elegance  and  finesse.  Mr.  Mars 
sang  with  fervor.  Mr.  Figman's  par 
was  a  small  one,  but  he  gave  it  dis 
tlnctlon. 

The  sextet  "Pantalettes"  as  sung  by 


slve  when  Boston  first  saw  It  a  few 
years  ago,  has  even  managed  to  sur- 
bass  Itself — histrionically,  at  least.  It 
is  a  piece  of  portraiture  remarkably 
sure  and  powerful,  progressing  deftly 
and  convincingly  from  the  gauche  but 
charming  Uttle  maid  of  the  first  act, 
through  the  surging  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  woman  in  the  sec- 
ond, to  the  stark  sorrow  of  the  third. 
How  she  does  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
story  of  Butterfly,  touching  as  it  Is  in 
outline,  wrings  but  the  tears  of  the 
tearful  In  Its  usually  stilled  operatic 
presenUtion,  played  ponderously  and 
ineptly  so  often  by  all  too .  occidental 
singers.     But   somehow,    against  the 
tawdry  stage  drops,  with  their  painted  [ 
jcenes,  and  surrounded  by  obviously 
ilien  and  dressed-up  choruses,  the  But- 
terfly'of  Koyke  Is  sincere,  tender,  deep- 
■y    moving,    and    finally  terrifyingly 
:ragic.    Perhaps  it  is  her  slight  figure, 
nore  expressive  than  many    an    ac-  ■ 
:laimed  dancer's,  or  the  artistry  of  her 
jestures  which  establishes  the  spiritual 
ruth  of  her  characterization;  certainly 
t  is  not  solely  the  fact  that  she  is  | 
Japanese.    Nor  does  her  singing,  capa-  i 
3le  though  it  is.  and  often  beautiful,  ac- 
count for  the  magic  of  the  impersona- 
tion she  projects  across  the  footlights. 
Her  acting  is  stylized  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, but  even  styllzatlon  seems  to  as- ' 
sist  her  in  the  magnificent  limning  of 
her  role, 

Dimitri  Onofrei  sang  Pinkerton  in 
good  voice,  his  fine  phrasing  and  free- 
dom from  the  tiresome  exaggerations! 
of  the  operatic  style  Impressive  as  ever.; 
Mario  Valle  made  a  sympathetic  Sharp- 
less;  his  letter  scene  with  Butterfly  was 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  sung  bits 
In  the  opera. 

Clara  Shear,  Bemice  Schalker  and 
jovik  sang  smaU  roles  well, 
ihould  be  made  of  the  little 
played  the  pa"*-  of  Cho  Cho , 
Pinkerton 's  «»lld.  She  was 
lome  on  the  stage,  and  took  , 
in  calls  with  gusto,  blowing 
peratic  kisses. 

effort  to  keep  up  the  tempi 
•e  movement  and  life  in  en- 


tone  voice  with  artistry  and  discretion.!  ithe  menjj/as  a  featiire^of_the  perform 
All  three  principals  suit  each  other  well  " 
in  qualities  of  voice  and  acting;  one  feeld 
in  the  "Tosca"  they  do — the  other  char-| 
acters  are  nothing  more  than  super- 
numeraries musically  and  as  adjuncts! 
to  the  plot — an  evenness  and  ease  that 
is  seldom  the  case  In  operatic  perform- - 
ances.  Despite  the  particular  acclaim 
the  audience  showered  on  Onofrei,  a  set 
of  three  singers  more  harmoniotis  and 
evenly  matched  In  qualities  of  voices, 
styles  of  singing  and  acting  could 
scarcely  be  found.  That  being  the  case 
the  opera  became  almost  equivalent  tc 
a  trio  for  three  instruments  of  similai 
timbre — an  imusual  and  pleasant  effect 
The  orchestra's  deficiencies  were  dis- 
tiu-blngly  noticeable  only  In  one  pas- 
sage. Mr.  Peroni  should  be  credited  foi 
capable  conducting.  A  ballet  followec 
"Tosca." 

"Haensel  and  Gretel"  will  be  given 
this  afternoon  and  "Madame  Butter- 
fly" this  evening.  E.  B. 


ance.  The  large  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  production  w-as  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  eyes,  and  of  itself  should  Jn- 
siire  succeM. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Madame  Butter Oy" 

opera  In  «>>'-^^,„^^%^'jo^h\rr"li"ran« 
mided  on  ^^^^t^o  \\e^aiei  las 

'^^^'.^m^^n  "  rorti^nl 

Suzuki^; .  • . .   ;  .pimitri  Onolrc 

E    F,  Pinkerton    Clara  Sheai 

Kate  Pinkerton   '..Mario  V.i!Ip 

Sharpless   Francesco  Cnrcv 

Goro    .  ,   .Matale  Cervi 

Yamadorl    Amund  Sjovik 

^Muc^d  by-Caxio-peroni.-     -  " 

The  Butterfly  of  Hizi  ,Koyke,  so  en- 
'chantingly  fresh,  poignant,  and  expres. 


I  \  yp  p)  (Ar.  Peroni  was  forced  to  sac- 
;(  W  P"  1^  sensuous  orchestral  tone  that 
'"^^'.e  Butterfly  a  perennial  favor- 
It^.,  but  no  doubt  he  had  excellent  rea- 
son for  his  choice  In  the  small  and 
none  too  dependable  group  of  players 
In  the  pit. 

The  opera  was  followed  by  a  ballet, , 
"Les  Sylphldes,"  based  on  music  by  ] 
Chopin, 

Tonight's  opera  Is  "La  Traviata," 
with  Tina  Paggi.  Onofrei  and  Valle, 

E,  B. 


founded  on  '"^y^-'-A  Belasco 


HAENSEL  AND  GRETEL 

"Haensel  and  Gretel,"  fairy  opera  in  three  ; 
acts:  nmsic  by  Enjrelbert  Hiimperdinck:  i 
libretto  bv  his  sister.  Frau  Adelheid  Wette.  | 
based  on  the  nursery  lesrend.  "Babes  in  the 
Wood."  Frst  performances  at  Munich  and, 
Weimar.  1S93.  London.  ISS.I:  performed  .ves- 
terdav  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
bv  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  with- 
the  following  cast:  1 

Haen.sel  Bernice  Shalber 

GretH  Clara  Shearj 

Gertrude,  their  mother   Marion  Seleel 

Peter,  their  lather  Stephen  Ko»a 

The  Witch . , ,  Marion  Selee 

The  Sandman  Eleonora  Dempra: 

The  Dpw  Man...-.  Beatrice  Altien 

Conductor,  Carlo  Peroni 


1 


Optratlc  ' 

►lev  are.  n;  ■    ■  . .  i  .  >  ' 

'antic  KPStures  of  singers  so  (uUle.  liie 
lots  and  actions  so  exaggerated.  th»t 
le  occasion  of  an  opera  such  as 
Haensel  and  Gretel,"  where  exaggera 
;on  of  all  sorts  are  not  supposed  to  be 
aken  seriously,  is  delightfully  refresh 
lit  and  pleasing.  The  opera  yesterday 
ivas  sung  in  English,  which  seemed  tci 
reak  the  ice  and  establLsh  at  the  start] 
feelinR  of  intimacy:  the  gay  spirit  ol 
he  afternoon  wa«  further  lightened  bj 
he  presence  of  so  tnany  children  in  the 
.udlence. 

The  performance  Itself  was  comi 
mendable  if  not  entirely  praiseworthy^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  Dew  Mari 
who  awakens  the  children  in  the  open 
ing  of  the  third  act,  sung  by  Beatric 
Altieri.  whose  voice  wavered  and  fal- 
Itcred  in  pitch,  all  the  roles  were  takei 

with  nearly  the  same  measure  of  aptl-' 
tude.  The  singing  of  the  two  children, 
alternately  and  together,  was  particu- 
larly agreeable.  Clara  Shear,  as  Gretel. 
sang  always  with  assurance:  her  voice  is 
not  large  and  her  efforts  to  reach  the 
far  spaces  without  its  interfering  with 
r:ear  diction,  tended  sometimes  to 
.-narpen  it  to  a  state  of  brittleness, 
t.ioiigh  never  disagreeably  so.  The 
Haensel  of  Bernice  Shalker  (replacing 
Louire  Bernhardt)  paired  well  with  Miss 
Stear,  both  in  voice  and  action.  Her 
singing,  though  less  firm  than  Miss 
Shear's,  was  well  suited  to  her  part;  at 
first  she  appeared  (quite  excusably  un- 
■ier  the  circumstances)  uncomfortable 
or.  the  stage  and  obviously  under  the 
bondage  of  the  conductor's  baton.  She 
soon  disencumbered  herself  and,  in  the 


t  of  an  unconviaclnr 
consumptive  heroine, 
tlionis  ladles  trying  to  look  like  fas- 
cinating demi-mondalnes,  the  almost 
unbelievably  sentimental  and  Impetuous 
father  of  Alfredo,  Alfredo's  ow^n  child- 
like responsiveness  to  any  given  stimu- 
lus, a  Spanish  ballet  In  Italo-Russiar 
style  (this  is  traditional,  too),  ant 
orgies  that  suggest  little  either  of  de- 
bauchery or  pjoyment. 

To  the  tunes  of  Verdi  are  due  the 
amazing  life  of  the  opera,  and  those 
tunes  still  make  it  pleasant  to  hear. 
They  are  exuberant  with  the  overflow- 
ing melody  and  youth  of  the  compaser, 
Italian  to  the  last  flourish,  to  the  last 
long-drawn-out  "Addio."  Traviata  should 
be  heard  in  a  sentimentally  remini.scent 
tnood:  one  should  ti-y  to  place  himself, 
emotionally,  in  the  age  when  the  plot 
was  still  "daring,"  when  the  sacrlflces 
of  Violetta,  the  noble  exactions  of  the 
elder  Germont,  and  Alfredo's  passion- 
ate impetuosity  could  thrill  every 
bosom.  Sometimes  a  good  company  can 
gently  transport  the  audience  back  to 
those  vanished  days:  the  San  Carlo  did 
it  only  momentarily  last  night.  'With- 
out that  mass  hypnotism,  the  loosely 
strung-together  songs  of  the  opera  pall 
tn  time,  as  does  any  long  concert  too 
much  in  one  style. 

The  performances  were  capable,  sing- 
ly, and  In  duets  and  ensembles  oc- 
casionally excellent.  Tina  Paggi's  bril- 
liant voice,  used  with  delightful  ease 
and  effectiveness  in  the  second  and 
third  acts,   was  somewhat  stiff  and 


econd  and  third  acts  seemed  to  "enjoy  S.J^^  demanding  arias  of  the 

Uer  part.  "'J"'  first.   But  her  scenes  with  Mario  Valle 

Marlon  Selee  as  the  mother  was  per-  dependable  for  free,  resonant 


aps  most  successful  In  creatine  the' ^^I^  operatic  styla,  were 
aesired  illusion:  she  sang  and  acted  T^,^-^  ^  "^""tu  ^'"f  PPi  Barsotti,  sub- 
vnth  unbounded  fury  or  unrestrained  ^^■^"•V"^^"' Alfredo  for 
delight  according  to  the  moment  '^^^  " 


„   _    Mr 

Koza,  as  the  father,  entered  twice,  sing- 
ing his  carefree  motive  with  an  appro- 
priately joyful  swing  and  swagger;  his 
Is  a  voice  of  fine  quality  and  truly  op- 
:ratic  magnitude.  Marion  Selee  again 
as  the  witch  fulfilled  all  the  demands  of 
stark  realism:  her  voice  became  strident 
and  crackled,  her  manner  sinister  her 
semblance  bewitching.  The  orchestra, 
trlth  the  exception  of  an  unruly  and  ir- 
ritating French  horn,  fared  well  under 
Mr.  Peroni's  direction;  none  of  the 
?1*/''ll,u*"^  freshness  of  the  music  was 
somewhat  less  than 

Louise  Bernhardt,  announced  as  one ! 
|of  the  leading  sligers  of  the  current! 
.eason  of  the  San  Carlo  opera  company,' 

^  i^^^o^"^  S*"^  performances 
■IJ  I  °P^F,a  Houae.  Later  In  the  sea-' 
=on  she  will  be  htard  in  a  Boston  %- 


Dimitri  Onofrei,  used  his  light  tenor 
well  in  passages  which  could  be  sune 
without  exertion,  but  he  loses  quality  in 
trying  to  enlarge  his  voice  to  operatic 
dimensions. 

Tr  J^'^'^S.*,'^  "^J^""*  ":?'aust"  with  Alida 
vane.  Edward  Molitore  and  Mario 
Valle.  J,  g 


^;n.,h  ■    ii.uc  l:r  I...  ji-."  aio  in- 

dicated a  long-drawn  out  E.  dismally 
low  in  the  scale,  wliilr  :ii)ove  swirled 
the  thrills  and  r-i.  ,  ^  musical 

phra.se  spelling  II  she  ran 

her  excitedly  treml)ij.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ;  over  thos< 
notes.  "There  I  am,  tluDling  all  ovei 
the  place,"  stie  exclaimed,  and  burst 
into  laughter. 

There  is  about  her  a  childlike  slm- 
pUcity  combined  with  childlike  inten- 
sity: bursts  of  shyness,  colored  by  awful 
blushes,  alternate  with  moments  of 
dignity  and  honest  self-cstconi.  And  she 
Is  as  eager  and  friendly  as  a  puppy 

"I  don't  know  why  all  these  darling 
funny  people  like  me,"  slie  said.  "Maybe 
It's  because  I'm  always  giggling  I'm 
suc-h  an  awful  fool,  really.  I'm  always  i, 
I'appy.    And  I  love  everyone.  Mavbe*^ 
that's  it!" 

She   was   flying   about   , 

dressing,  packing  up  treasured  letter's. 


pi 


concerto  was  pl.iM  d 

on  Foh.  A,   19,')L'.  ill  l/.i,  ,,  ,  -.[...s 

C"-  '>'>m  tiH'  Work  is  dedicated, 

th< 

-  fhls  mii.slc  two  or  three 
ycar.s  agu.  Miss  Cohen  was  to  have 
played  the  concerto  when  she  visited 
this  country  in  1030.  it  was  then  to 
have  been  porformrd  for  the  fir.st  time 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchr.stra,  but 
for  .some  reason,  i.ol  clear.  London  had 
ttie  honor  of  the  first  porforni.Tncc. 

According  to  the  comiJoeer,  thi.s  work 
"has  no  program"  which  could  be  set 
down  in  words;  each  hearer  has  "full 
liberty  to  associate  it  with  any  heroic 
tales  of  the  far  North,  even  with  the 
Arctic  Circle."  But  some  are  not 
pleased  by  the  composer's  reticence.  It 
appears  that  this  music  portrays  first 
distractedly  Lthe  "glaring  Northern  dav  anrt  thon  the 


)  I 


from  the  ilu;s\r"iSus"'friei^:"she  has  d^rk  Northern  light."  There  is  here 
well  as  from  hundreds  of  more  humbl^^        there  a  "harsh  and  baleful  light. 


souls,  kicking  shoes  under  the  bed,  puU- 
mg  on  a  purple  sUk  dress  and  over  it 
a  red  wooly  jacket.  She  caught  a  glimpse 
of  herself  in  the  mirror  as  she  rushed 
to  the  trunk  for  handkerchief  and 
gloves.  "Smart,  what?"  she  smiled. 
Suddenly  she  stopped  dead.  "Maybel 


Is  it  possible  that  this  refers  to  the 
Aurora  Borealis?  If  so,  this  phenome- 
non of  nature  is  not  appreciated,  for  it 
is  a  glorious,  if  a  shghtly  perturbing, 
sight.  Then  comes  a  description  of 
melting  ice  and  snow:  what  is  known  in 
New  England  as  a  good  old-fashioned 


they  like  me  becaus'e''i'm  not"'the"ieastl  January'thaw.  But  Bax,  we  are  told, 
bit  jealous,"  she  said,  suddenly  serious    strikes  a  sterner  note:  Coarse  chords 


I  don  t  want  to  possess  anything  01 
any  one.  I'm  not  married,  you  know 
I  m  not  sure  I  should  ever  want  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  some  one  all  tc 
myself.  Anyway,  I  can  never  marry 
because  my  music  takes  all  my  time  ^ 
have  to  work  like  a  laborer.  At  leas' 
eight  hours  practice  every  day.  I'm  s< 
stupid,  you  see.  So  slow.  It  takes  mi 
longer.  Others,  —  quicker  and  clevere: 
than  I  — could  manage  marriage  an<i 
career  both,  I  suppose.  I  should  neve- 
be  able  to. 

She  is  a  true  hero-worshipp«' 
She  carries  around  sheaves  of  let 
ters  from  celebrated  friends;  in  hei 
purse  is  a  bit  of  Einstein's  neat  writ- 
Img,— a  mathematical  problem— a  burni 

m 


:ital. 


J.  H.  P. 


AY,  NOVEMBER  10, 


Harriet   Cohen  Counts 
Shaw,  Bax,  Einstein 
Among  Admirers 


HERE  AS  SOLOIST 

WITH  SYMPHONY 


ftANO  DE  BERGERAC 
TO  CLOSE  SATURDAY 

th  a  total  of  11  petformances  to 
(present  its  sojourn  In  Boston,  the 
ew  romantic   operetta,    "Cyrano  de 
ergerac,"  will  conclude  Its  engagement 
the  Colonial  Theatre,  Saturday  eve- 
ng,  proceeding  thence  to  New  Haven, 
I  d  ultimately,  it  is  expected,  into  New 
I'rk.    Since  the  opening  here  on  Pri- 
W  last,  this  exceptionally  pretentious 
.  irk  has  be^n  highly  praised.   Its  pro- 
^  '  ;ers,  however,  feel  that  it  will  be  ad- 
r  htageous  to  move  on  to  Broadway  aj 
3^  ckly  as  possible;  hence  the  rathei 
^tjupt  termination  of  the  engagement 

^ir\^  // 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
La  Traviata' 

rirTi  in  three  acta  by  Verdi,  presentef 
-  t  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  th< 
0  Grand  Opera  Company,  Fortune 
.:ector.  with  tlie  loliowm?  oast: 

,   ,      :  Tina  Pasrl 

Ij'lora  Eleanora  Df>mora 

Annin.i  -Mice  Homer 

\'f'T      Germont  Giuseppe  Barsoltt 

 ,  Franeesoo  r'urei 

ieVrnont.iJ  Mario  Valle 

".upohl  ^i"^,'",  ^r'^}J"'- 

l  envil  Natale  CeK 

,-   Carlo  PeronX 

A  .^mall  audience  heard  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company's  presentation  of  Tra- 
viata last  night.   Possibly  that  was  be- 
ause  there  were  no  "big"  names  In 
le  cast;  the  role  of  Violetta  is  no- 
iriously  exacting,  requiring  as  it  does 
lie  utmost  in  flexibilitv  and  much 
oloratura  singing,  as  w^l  as  expres- 
,  .liveness  of  a  high  order.  Possibly,  also, 
few  care  to  see  this  opera  produced, 
as  the  San  Carlo  produces  it,  in  the 
oldest  traditions,  stilted,  tawdry,  and 
naive  as  it  is.  But  stilted,  tawdry  and 
naive  is  the  tale;  only  the  fresh  times 
)f  Verdi,  making  occasional  efforts  to 
j  match  musical  emotion  to  the  emotions 
oI  the  characters,  lend  La  Traviata  an 
'  enchantment  likely  to  assert  Itself  even 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

Harriet  Cohen,  the  English  pianist 
who  is  to  be  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  afternoon  andj 
tomorrow  night,  has,  besides  her  gift 
to  play  the  piano  so  well  that  she  is 
considered  tiie  leading  woman  player 
of  modern  music  In  Europe  today,  the 
amazing  ability  to  attract  to  herself 
as  friends  the  most  brilliant  minds  in 
all  fields  of  intellectual  and  artistic  en- 
deavor. She  counts  among  her  closest 
friends  Bernard  Shaw,  Arnold  Bax, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Albert  Einstein, 
Sir  Henry  'Wood,  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Jan  Sibelius,  Edward  Elgar,  and  hosts 
of  others — and  many  great  ones  since 
dead,  Busoni,  Lytton  Strachey,  Arnold 
'"  '0  mention  a  few.  'What  is  the 

y  It  must  be  something  more 
Hvn  distinction  in  the  field 
d  her  extraordinary  beauty. 
;nay  have  m  ich  to  do  with 
here  is  a  type  of  loveliness, 
fas  much  a  part  of  person- 
ile  or  a  voice,  which  seems 
i.stible.     Miss  Cohen,  with 
/Ji  hair  and  a  transparently 
white  ^dn,  and  light  green  eyes  fringed 
rotmd  with  black  lashes,  is  striking,  and 
she  loses  none  of  that  arresting  quality 
in  the  way  she  dresses. 

"Arnold  Bennett  used  to  write  to  me 
every  day,"  she  said,  smiling  the  Puck- 
ish smile  she  has,  that  distorts  and 
screws  up  her  beauty  into  a  childish 
grimace  of  pleasui'e.  "Bernard  Shaw 
writes  very  often.  "Wait!  I'll  show  you 
the  last  letter!"  She  talks  a  swift 
English  accent,  playing  up  and  down  the 
scale  of  vocal  tone  as  do  her  fingers 
every  morning  at  piano  tone.  She 
darted  to  a  jumbled  desk,  clutching  her 
black  dressing  gown  around  her  with 
one  hand,  and  fumbled  among  the 
hundred  letters  and  notes  on  the  writ- 
ing blotter,  making  small,  dovelike  dis- 
tressful sounds  the  while.  "Tliere's 
Sliaw's  last!"  She  flourished  it.  It  be- 
gan characteristically  "Stuff!"  and  went 
on  In  "Nonsense!"  "He's  a  darling!" 


(CopvridU  by  Kay  VauKhan) 
HARRIET  COHEN 


It  the] 


scrap,  because  he  set  down  on 
pipe  he  was  teaching  her  to  smoke  this 
summer.  She  has  a  little  travelling 
picture  of  Sibelius  framed. 

Always  frantic.  Always  rushing.  She 
rips  into  her  fur  coat,  and  smashes  a 
small  purple  hat  down  over  her  eyes. 
"This  hat  is  two  years  old  but  I  love 
it  because  a  perfect  stranger  of  a  lady 
gave  it  to  me  in  New  York.  She  said 
it  looked  like  me.  It  does,  really.  See 
how  hard  it's  trying  to  be  a  good  hat, 
but  here's  a  little  thread,  hanging 
That's  me."  She  has  a  merry  wink,  and 
a  gay  laugh,  which  sounds  almost  con- 
stantly. "Oh  heaven,  I  forgot  to  make 
up  me  eyelashes!  Shall  I  be  arrested? 

"As  to  music  .  .  .  music  is  music.  My 
feeling  is  that  an  artist  is  simply  part 
of  the  instrument.  He  is  nothing.  'The 
music— the  composer— is  everythmg. 


suggest  "Vikings  drunk  with  blood." 
There  is  a  more  peaceful,  what  might  be 
called  a  meteorological  -  astronomical 
ending:  "This  conclusion  may  possibly 
suggest  the  return  of  the  sun  and  warm 
airs  from  the  South  after  the  long 
Northern  winter."  We  miss  a  .•:cherzo 
episode:  Eskimo  dogs  running  at  full 
speed  or  the  awkward  gambols  of  a 
polar  bear  with  its  Interesting  young. 

Now  this  music  of  Bax  needs  no  ex- 
planatory notes.  The  title  is  enough. 
Let  the  hearer  invent  his  own  legends,' 
or  recall  the  sagas  he  has  read.  Celtic 
legends  and  tales  of  ancient  Greece 
fired  the  imagination  of  Bax  in  earlier 
v;orks.  In  his  latest  composition,  he  is 
a  man  of  the  North,  as  decidedly  as 
Sibelius.  (The  two  composers  are 
bound  together  by  personal  friendship 
and  mutual  admiration.) 

In  some  of  his  Celtic  music  Bax  was 
inclined  to  be  diflijise.    In  this  recent 
work  there  is  Uttle,  or  no  padding,  no 
treading  of  water  while  In  doubt  as  to 
what  should  come  next.    The  music  is 
nobly  imaginative;  sensuousness  would 
here  be  out  of  place;  the  few  lyrical 
passages   for   the  piano   are  without 
tendern&s  of  sentiment,  for  that  would  ; 
be  incongruous.   Whatever  legends  Bax 
may  have  had  in  mind,  they  were  cer- 
tainly  not  of  swooning  or  delirious 
lovers.    There  is  passion,  but  it  is  the 
passion  of  heroes  ai  conflict  with  nature 
and  man.  He  has  shaped  his  orchestra- 
tion with  this  in  view.   Varied  as  is  his 
writing  for  orchestra  and  for  the  piario, 
there  is  seldom  a  departure  from  the 
expression  of  strength,  the  virility  that 
rejoices  in  its  display.    One  may  miss 
the  mysticism  of  Bax's  musical  excur- 
sions into  fairy  l&nd,  but  one  cannot 
always  dwell  In  that  land,  wander  on 
the  haunted  hills  or  idle  in  the  garden 
of  Fand.  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  piano  part  of  this  concerto  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  player;  there 
are  passages  that  are  cruelly  difficult, 
presenting  a  seemingly  impossible  task, 
yet  all  this  was  not  apparent  in  the 
admirable  performance  by  Miss  Cohen. 
It  is  to  her  credit  that,  though  this  was 
her  first  appearance  in  Boston,  she  did 
not  attempt  to  show  vain  virtuoso  qual- 
ities; she  played  with  the  ^thorough 
understanding  of  the  role  allotted  to 
her  by  the  composer;  and  with  an 
equally  thorough  appreciation  of_ttie 


reiatioB-or  that  role  to  THe  w-ort  as  J 
whole.    Her .  reputation  as^  a  ^player ^of 


and 


^^m=sir^o-g^atmth^ 
itals  of  Europe,  it  is  a  f  tV 
gagement  to  play  m  Lonoon^ 
concerto  of  Vaughan  wimam:. 


the  new 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT  ) 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon. 
Harriet  Cohen,  the  pianist,  played  m 
Boston  for  the  first  time.    The  per- 
formance of  Bax's  "Winter  Legerds 
was  the  first  in  the  United  States.  The 
program  also  comprised  Haydn's  sym- 
phony.   No.    17,    in    F    major,  for 
strings,   and   the    first  symphony  of 
Sibelius.    "Winter  Legends"  is  a  work  ^ 
of  great  Importance;  a  truly  remarkable  , 
work    The  composer  had  little  to  say  1 


^forfhe^V^wSfchTo^St-tli^^co^ntry 
''^^e  symphony  by  H  f^^^^ 

°p-^^e^=^ti&^^^^^ 

=  o«  orndi^-^rs^ 

which  has  put  Teafs    He  ^ 

phonic  masters  0^  +12^  influence  of 
not  then  escaped  the  'pn^f^^'^;  "1 
Tchaikovsky.  There  are  nj«^"!f '  ^^P^. 
ciallv  in  the  second  and  third  move 

why  this  symphony,  t^j^"^"^, 'Veristlc 
-mone  his  great,  most  characieriswv 

comprise    Florent    Rchmitts  Reves, 


whi'ch'"has'  'been  heard  here,  and  his 
SjTnphonic  Concertante  for  orchestra 
and  piano  (first  Performance) 
second    symphony    of  Sibeii 
Schr^itt  will  be  the  pianist. 


Mr. 


ir.s 


;.ui  iiall: 
Im  AN'ndrot, 


In  "Hell's  Highway,"  first  of  the  chaiii 
JACQVELINE  ROSIAL  gaj^g  series.— It  is  safe  to'  assume  that,t 

Jr.cciiip'.inc  Roslal.  soprano,  who  come:such  a  series  is  inevitable,— we  left  tliL-j 
0(1  by  excellent  notice;  hero,  Richard  Dix.  in  an  anomalouf' 
•:  e  and  abroad,  sang  position,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  nisj 
ram  last  night  at  Jor-future,  whether  he  was  to  be  hanged 
a  murderer,  or  pardoned  for  an  ac^  o 
Soh.inied.  Lifbe  schwarmibravery.    In  "I  Am  a  Fugitive  Paul; 
r."  VN         Ki!k,H>nir.  S'-huiy;!-!.  irh,-  j^.  presents  no  such  dubious  luluie.| 
cko-nmen.  I  ni  Mit  *^  i,„  nnrtrav?  with  such 

r  All  p,i,v9  on  seThe  man  whom  he  portrays  ^'  '\  ( 
ion  ail  Voy:i(rp,  nii-grim  steadfastness,  such  uncompiomis-, 

, 'l''"""  ''"'"^fniT  rpalism    is  a  fugitive  at  the  li' 
^<,!Sf,?:;!h'rfi?llale-out'  He  confess^  it  not  whv. 

1.1.  Ravoi.    hv  ai.,  but  as  one  convinced  of  the  imp  I 

■.v''.i,;;aV'Nvr»"j:S  ISip^rirwuty  of  fat*  of  the  of  uv;.. 

i.m  for).  Charles  T,  nriftes. su^Ele-handcd  to  combat  the  sinisiei 
ho  Git.,ni.-»ii  (R  Tat-oro  1.  linhuman  forces  which  have  conspired 
■        "'.'!'!".'  2-  L.srht.  >"y^^J^\is  life.    •■Hell's  Highway."  as 


varied  compared  with  this  later  work,  is  cc 


Lirhl.  John  Al.ltfi  C'arpouter, 

When  ft  singer,  presenting  a  .ci.ca..   y,"      ,  tr  epdv 

program  of  songs  by  German,  French  «^^j^^g''jf^,t^;oJ;s^  asked  us  to  believe 
and  American  composers,  gives  her  au-|that  somewhere  in  the  South  there  is 
dlence  two  hours  of  sweet  sounds  mo-|a  state  which  not  only  maintains  chain 
notonously  undifferentiated  Into  moods|.-f^  ^tk  Tsofe^m"^  p^d^'c^cep^el 
or  effects,  either  one  of  two  explana- J^""  "^^  f^ith  by  the  victim  of  a  prmu- 
tions  may  be  offered.  She  may  be  as|tive  and  corrosive  prison  system.  James 
yet.s  unable  completely  to  control  hem  Allen,  a  war  veteran,  convicted  of  par- 
breath  and  her  tone  production,  anj  tie^Pation  in  a  r.^^^^ 
therefore  forced  to  resort  to  one  stylei  .  serves  part  of  the  10  years  al- 
throughout  the  evening.  Or  she  may  w/pd'  to  him  by  the  court,  escapes  to 
be  unusually  nervous,  and  forced  into  4,,)^  j_g  becomes  a  successful  civil  en- 
one  manner  of  production.  sineer  'specializing  in  bridge  construc- 

Miss  Roslal  has  a  rarely  lovely  voice:  vvhen  betrayed  by  a  woman  whom 
it  is  fresh,  clear,  and  bright,  but  not  j,  man-ied  in  gratitude  for  appar- 
without  capacities  for  richness  and  sua-  .^t  friendliness,  really  based  on  mer- 
vlty  that  make  her  a  singer  of  enviable  cenarv  motives,  Allen  rejects  the  advice 
vocal  resources.  However,  she  seemed  counsel  to  sit  tight,  since  the  Gover- 
short  of  breath,  spasmodic  in  control  ^^^^      Illinois  has  reflused  to  honor  ex- 

of  volume,  aMTTned  to  swallow  som^  '^^"f^^jT^ys^tlTi  lablr'er'btU  f 

'"■^'■to  interpretation  of  songs,  allow-  in  a  <J«i'^-l„^„f,^„ty{,aTkVfso^ut^^^^^ 
ing  for  the  faults,  one  senses  in  Miss  as.rewaid.  .^"^  °"i;^ted  to  ThI  now 
Rosial  taste  and  discretion,  and  a  lean-  P^^^gJ' .^^^tae  Of' mo^stroul  trea^^^^^^^  ' 
ing  toward  an  evocative  and  descriptave  J°^„^^°^^^^u^n  sittine  in  smus 

gift  rather  than  to_ward  <^---^tic  or,  The  pn^^^^^ 

at  ner  nest    yp,      anally  suspends  decisi 

Allen  escapes  a  second  time 


emotional  power.  "She  is 


in-the  evanescent  poetry  of  RaveVs  Air ,  pardon,  finally  ^uspends  _dec^^toh^indefi^ 


presumably  reaches  Illinois  agam  and 
waits  to  have  one  meeting  with  a  girl 
who  might  have  become  his  wife  had 
things  gone  differently.  He  tslls  her  he 
cannot  stay,  that  he  must  go  on  eter- 
nally dodging  and  hiding,  a  fuitive 
hopeless  figure  in  an  infernal  coil  not 
of  his  own  making. 

The  picture  is  ruthless  in  Its  exposure 
of  convict  camps,  of  their  heart-break- 
ing attributes.  Director  LeRoy  has  as- 
sembled many  striking  tjijes  for  his 
backgi-ound,  Mr.  Muni  and  a  capable 
cast  do  the  rest.  Mr.  Muni  knows  how 
to  build  up  a  character,  to  round  and 
tjollsh  it.  and  he  knows  how  to  aA^oid 
histrionic  pitfalls.  Without  one  false 
look  gesture  or  intonation  he  conveys 
a  complete  picture  of  this  unfortimate 
outcast.  Edward  Ellis,  as  a  fellow-con- 
visfr-  also  does  a  very  creditable  bit  oi 
delineation.    There  is  much  to  Ponder 

  -  on  in  "I  Am  a  Fugitive."    Whether  it 

little  sympathy  with  the  19th  century;  .^jii  prove  effective  in  a  reformative 
craze  for  which  Italy  and  France  were;  .^^^y     open  to  doubt.  W.  E.  G. 

responsible.    All  those  which  have  sur-;   

vived  possess  specimens  of  veritable 
jewels  in  music,  rarely  interspersed  as, 
they  may  be.  In  this  regard  "Faust" 
does  not  suffer  to  the  extent  that  ^ome 
of  its  contemporaries  deservedly  do.  As 
a  whole  it  still  fascinates;  in  parts  it 
gives  .pleasure  on  purely  musical 
grounds. 

Happily  the  San  Carlo  company  pos' 
sesses  singers  w-hose  intelligence  and 
voices  in  no  way  endanger  the  comple 


de  L'Enfant,  with  its  suggestion  of  adol 
escent  rapture,  and  in  Griftes's  By  a 
Lonely  Forest  Pathway. 

Celius  Dougherty  at  the  piano  pro- 
vided excellent  accompaniments.    E.  B. 

FAXJST 

'■Faust."  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Charles 
Goiinod:  first  performance  at  the  Theatre 
Lj-riqne.  Paris.  IR.i!):  as  a  frrand  opera  with 
recitatives  replacing  dialogue,  at  the  Acad- 
ctnie  de  Miu'iQue.  Paris.  I.SB9.  Performed 
last  nieht  by  tlie  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera 
Company  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  with 
the  following  cast: 

/-lite  Alida  Vane 

 Dimitri  Onrfrei 

uphelcs  Anuind  Sjovik 

,je   ■  •  Mario  V.alle 

.-ulici   Bernice  Shalker 

Wasner   Fausto  Bozzo 

Martha  Alice  Homer 

Carlo  Peroni,  conductor 
Few  operas,  whose  essential  character 
is  opulence  of  display  and  barrenness 
of  genuine  musical  beauty,  deserve  total 
condemnation  in  these  days,  which  show 


METROPOLITAN 

'Sherlock  Holmes' 

A  screen  dram.a  adapted  by  Bertram  Mil- 
hau=er  from  tlie  stories  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
novie-  di-ected  by  William  K.  Howard  and 
?reseiited  by  Fox  Films  with  the  following 

Sherlock  Holmes  jCjUve  Brook 

Alice  Faulkner  Miriarn  Joraau 

M-farty  . .  .  .  . .'.  •  •  .Ernest  Torrcnce 

Dr 


tion  of  one's  hopes  in  this  passage  or 
■.hat.  The  leading  roles  of  "Faust"  last 
evening  were  taken  by  singers  who 
should  arouse  little  complaint.  Other 
considerations  deserve  criticism. 

Mr.  Onofrei,  as  Faust,  sang  his  role 
'.vith  a  welcome  zest.   His  is  a  voice  for 
the  part,  rich,  powerful  except  for  oc 
casional  moments  of  effort  and  strain, 
easily  alterable  in  mood  and  flexible  in 
action.    Alida  Vane  sang  no  less  com 
mendably  in  smooth,  pleasantly  trem 
ulous  tones,  well  within  her  command 
during  her  ornate  passages;  the  effect 
of  her  presence  again  profits  by  her 
comely  appearance  and  by  her  admir- 
able stage  presence.   Mr.  Sjovik,  in  ac 
tion  and  stature,  provided  an  impres- 
sive Mephistopheles;  his  voice  was  sin- 
ister, perhaps  to  an  excessive  degree 


Little  Bi^y.^^^^^^^^^■::^■^^v.I■Il.ward  L^^^^ 

rnrp  tfinp-   Alan  MowDia> 

P?ib  K^?per  ■  ■.'  ■  ....... . .  ..Herbert  MumUn 

SS'ile     "       ......   Montague  Shaw 

Chanliin  Arnold  lAicv 

S''a^,^!^lhe  Hun.  Luefen  Pnva^ 

^'o'ny  "Irde.'t'i '  : : : : : : :  .-Sta^S-ey ^Ffelll^, 

A?d?ttfs  Hlkchman   .  .     .  Eddie  Dillon 

Oaston  Roux   Robert  Graven,  Ji. 

secretary  to  Erskine  Brandon  Wnv^i 

Sir  Albert  Hastings  Claiu.e  King 


vanishes,  IKiimcs  solvos  liii.i  d:-..pp(..u -j 
ance,  which  turns  out  to  be  murder,  and| 
then  learns  that  a  number  of  undeslr-i 
ablcs  have  left  tJieir  own  countries  and| 
are  converging  upon  London.  Theyi 
have  come  at  Moirlarty's  bidding  to  as-j 
sist  him  in  a  do»ible  campaign  of  re-, 
venge  upon  Sherlock  Holmes  and  of 
wholesale  plunder  and  terrorism.  The 
coast  seems  clear  for  villainy  when- 
Holmes  appears  to  have  murdered  Col, 
Gore-Hlng,  a  Scotland  Yard  executive , 
with  whom  he  is  known  to  have  dis-: 
agreed.  Thinking  him  in  jail,  Mori- 
rty's  forces  begin  their  work:  Bombing 
ad  terrorism  as  a  blind  for  a  raid  upon 
ilie  bank  owned  by  Sir  William  Faulk-, 
ner.  The  Gore-King  murder,  however,  ( 
turns  out'  to  have  been  an  elaborate 
fake,  and  Holmes  Is  at  large.  In  the 
final  scenes  there  is  wild  excitement  in 
the  bank  vaults  and  summary  ven- 
geance upon  Dr.  Moriarty  and  his  crew. 

As  already  suggested,  it  is  good  en- 
tertainment, made  better  by  the  ex 
cellent  playing  of  Clive  Brook  in  the 
role  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

On  the  stage  the  entertainment  Is 
provided  by  the  Frank  and  Milt  Britton 
band,  late  of  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies."  This 
organization,  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  is 
augmented  by  various  entertainers. 
Loretta  Dennison  plays  the  xylophone 
and  dances,  as  well  as  acting  as  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies;  Beatrice  Howell 
impersonates  film  stars,  Hite,  Kenney 
and  Casey,  a  trio  of  girls,  dance  with 
great  spirit,  and  Chic  Kennedy  sings 
tough  songs  with  amusing  effect. 
— E.  L.  H. 


He  &  the  i  ^sting  feature  ot 

the  film,  he  ,v  of  his  pleasant 

little  instruincnu  of  torture.  Karen 
Morley  plays  Sheila  in  the  tradition  of 
heroines  of  melodrama,  hysterical  and 
incredibly  stupid.  Lewis  Stone,  Jean 
Hersholt,  Lawrence  Grant  and  David 
Torrence  are  well  enough  as  the  arch- 
aeologist,s  and  detectives.  Charles  Starr 
rett  is  the  well-meaning  juvenile,  and 
Myrna  Loy  poses  picturesquely  as  Fah 
Lo  See.  E.  L.  H. 

RKO  IbOSTON"^ 
"False  Faces" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  from  an  orisinaJ 
story  by  Kubec  Glasmon  and  Llewellyn 
Huurhes:  a  Ijowell  Sherman  product  ion  pre- 
sented by  E.  W.  Haiilnions.  directed  by 
Lowell  Sherman  and  distributed  by  World 
Wide  Piitures  with  the  followinsr  east; 

Dr.  Silas  Brenton  Lowell  Sherman 

Elsie  Fryer  Pcgyy  Shannon 

Georgia  Rand   T.ila  Lee 

Dr.  J.  B.  Parker  Berton  Churchill 

<  <in  McCuUough   David  landau 

.limniy   .■  Harold  WaldridK^i- 

Florence  Day   Geneva  Mitchdi 

Fineherer   Oscar  Aptcl 

Lottie  Nation   ,  Miriam  Seeg-ar 

Dottie  Nation  Jovce  Comnton 

Mrs.  Finn   j^.  .Nance  O  Neil 

Mr.  Jonathon  Day   Edward  Martindel 

Jefferson  Howe   Purnell  Pratt 


LOEW'S  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
'The  Mask  of  Fu  Manchi/ 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  bv  Irene 
Kuhn.  Edgar  Allen  Woolt  and  John  Willard 
trom  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Sax 
Rohmer:  directed  by  Charles  Brabin  and 
presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
lollowmg:  cast: 

Dr.  Fu  Manchu  Boris  Karloff 

Nayland  Smith  Lewis  Stone 

Sheila  Karen  Morley 

Terrence  Granville  Charles  Starrett 

Fah  Lo  See  Mymia  Loy 

Von  Ber?   .jean  Hersholt 

Sir  Lionel  Barton  Lawrence  Grant 

McLeod    David  Torrence 

This  being  an  open  season  for  horror 
pictiu-es  and  more  horror  pictures,  It  is 
in  no  way  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Sax 
Rohmer's  indomitable  villain,  Dr.  Fu 
Manchu,  once  more  revived  for  pur- 
poses of  cinematic  chills.  Warner 
Oland,,  the  screen's  most  convincing 
Chinaman  of  Nordic  blood,  is  replaced 
by  Boris  Karloff  in  "The  Mask  of  Fu 
Manchu,"  which  ooened  yesterday  at 
the  State  arid  Orpheum  theatres. 
Granting  the  production  its  merits  first, 
it  is  a  highly  elaborate,  grotesquely 
"ornamented,  unabashed  glorification  of 
the  all  sinister  oriental  deviltry  fondly 
believed  in  by  the  readers  of  Mr.  Roh- 
mer's gruesome  little  tales.  It  has  an 
excellent  cast,  sumptuous  settings  and 
several  scenes  guaranteed  to  make  the 
blood  of  the  susceptible  run  cold.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  put  the 
transparent  construction  of  the  plot, 
the  elementai-y  intellectual  processes 
of  supposedly  brilliant  men  and  the 
truly  incredible  conclusion  which  de- 
pends once  more  upon  that  invaluable 
theatrical  property,  the  death  ray — 
and  the  inescapable  woodeness  of  the 
characters.  They  are  pawns  in  an  arbi- 
trarily constructed  melodrama,  not 
people.  "The  Mask  of  Fu  Manchu"  is 
entertainment  for  the  uncritical  and 
easUy  amused,  those  attending  it  should  I 
check  their  reasoning  processes  with 
their  coats. 

Dr.  Fa  Manchu,  an  inordinately  am- 
( bltious  Chinaman  with  as  many  lives  as 
a  cat,  seeks  to  obtain  the  mask  and 
sword  hidden  in  the  secret  tomb  of 
. ,  Genghis  Khan.  He  kidnaps  Sir  Lionel 
r  Barton,  one  of  the  only  men  who 
know  where  the  greater  "Tartar  leader 
j  was  buried,  and  tries  to  torture  him 
into  a  revelation.  Failing  in  this,  he 
I  spies  upon  the  movements  of  the  ex- 
!  pedition  sent  out  by  the  British  museym 
I  to  obtain  the  relics,  has  his  men  kill 
,  one  of  them,  McLeod.  and  then  openly 
]  demands  that  the  sword  and  mask  be 
I  given  to  him  in  return  for  Barton's 
safety.  His  pui-pose  is  to  establish  him- 
self as  the  second  GfenghLs  Khan  and 
lead  the  east  in  a  crusade  of  death 


Valle  as  Valentine  deserves  more 

mention;   his  singing  always |  g 

ence.'to  ignore  the  obvious  and  to  de 


Clive  Brook,  the  logical  actor  for  the 
part  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  great 
detective,  now  that  William  Gillette  has 
again  retired,  may  again  be  seen  in  the 
title  role  of  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre.  On  this  occasion  the  master 
deduction  is  called  upon  to  match  his 
wits  once  again  with  the  infamous  Dr. 
Moriarty.  Thanks  once  again  to  the 
fme  direction  of  William  K.  Howard 

and  the  good  camera  wwk  of  George  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Barnes  this  new  Sherlock  Holmes  sto^^  ^^^.^  Barton's 

r^?'  ^lJ'^^l±r-?Z^XT''J'.r^t^^^  persuades  her  fiance,  Ter- 


'^or  its  harsh  Quality  never  varied.  Mr.i  ,  — . — ^r— ^ —    '   ^iuir,r,  rfcirforf.i  uausm^i.  pt;i*uaucs  ner  naiiuc,  j.ci- 

oritsnars    q       y                   than'  fre^.h  plot-becomes  somethmg  decided^            Granville,  to  restore  the  rehcs. 

iways,  y  mteresting  to              ^Ijr,  Howaro  ^                          ^  discover  that  they 

Pleased  the  ear.  for  he  possesses  a  voik  Ln?]»'^howJto  «^|?^^^^^^^^^^  ' 


passing 


if  unusual  beauty  which  he  uses  in-  ^  -  j  ;     tjian  upon 

.ariably  to  the  best  advantage._^Miss[  ^^f^eTrhig  for  hi.  best  effects.  Barring 


Shalker.  in  her  lesser  role 
-nost  of  her  opportunities 


made  thei  ~- ^.^ji^  cockney  comedy 
unduly  prolonged,  he  has  kept  strictly 


J.  H.  F. 


.  IRAMOUNT  AND  OT-fo^ — i 
j'  Am  a  Fugitive'  j 
A  screen  drama  adapted  from  the  novel  1 
"I  Am   a  Fugitive   from   a  Gcorsia  Chaiii 
fn-i.-."    by   Robert   E.    Burns:  directed 

n  LeRoy  and  presented  toy  Wameil 
-s-First  National  with  th6'  toHowinK 


Allen 


..  .  .  .Paul  MiinS 
.Glcnda  Farreil 
...Helen  Vinson] 
.Preston  Poslei 
..Allen  Jenkins 
...Edward  Kllisi 
 Sally  BlanfJ 


to  the  matter  in  hand.  His  cast  is  good 
—mostly  English,  by  the  by— and  he 
sustains  the  atmosphere  of  dear  old 
London  to  a  surprising  degi-ee. 

As  the  story  opens,  Sherlock  Holmes 
— dressing  gown,  pipe,  Dr.  Watson  and 
an— is  about  to  retire  permanently  from 
criminology  and  marry  a  charming  girl 
Alice  Faulkner.  Dr.  Moriarty  is  in  jail 
sentenced  to  death,  and  the  horizon  is 
peaceful.  In  a  flash,  all  is  disturbed: 
Moflarty  escapes  and  one  of  Holmes's 
Scotland    Yard    friends  mysteriouslj 


i!  are  false;  he  is  held  prisoner,  scourged 
\  and  then  given  an  injection  which 
j  makes  him  temporarily  the  willing  tool 
I  of  Fu  Manchu  and  his  daughter  Fah 
Lo  See.  WhUe  thus  drugged,  he  brings 
the. true  relics  to  Fu  Manchu.  who  has 
now  obtained  possession  of  Sheila,  of 
Nayland  Smith  and  of  Dr.  Von  Berg, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  manner  of  the  climax,  con- 
trived upon  a  grand  scale,  need  not  be 
detailed  here. 

It  is  with  no  intention  of  dispar- 
aging the  powers  of  Boris  Karloff  to 
say  that  he  does  not  suggest  a  China- 
man, even  with  the  most  palnstaWng 
makeup.  He  is  grim  and  sinister 
enough,  however,  to  counterbalance  his 
possession  of  a  thoroughly  British 
countenance  and  to  present  an  efle<;^e 
picture  of  the  monstrous  Fu  MancMu. 


The  whole  show  at  the  RKO  Boston 
this  week  is  excellent.  There  is,  first 
of  all.  a  well-acted,  capably  directed. 
Intriguing  picture,  which  concerns  the 
machinations  of  a  doctor  who,  expelled 
from  a  New  York  hospital  for  infringe- 
ment of  medical  ethics,  sets  himself 
up  in  Chicago  as  a  specialist  in  plastic 
surgery  (a  branch  of  the  profession 
with  which  he  is  completely  unfamiliar) . 
heartlessly  preys  on  the  vain  and  the 
credulous,  does  a  little  blackmailing 
and  comes  to  an  exciting  finish  in  a 
trial  for  criminal  neghgence.  This  pic- 
ture, called  "False  Faces."  exploits  the 
varied  talents  of  Lowell  Sherman,  who  1 
may  be  consistently  expected  to  do  well  I 
with  whatever  material  is  entrusted  ' 
him  from  a  directorial  standpoint.  As 
an  actor,  he  seems  often  too  studied, 
too  smart. 

But  his  rather  stylized  effectiveness, 
so  likely  to  rob  a  straight  role  of  sin- 
cerity, suits  him  perfectly  as  the  pub- 
licity and  money-mad  charlatan.  He 
gives  the  characterization  clean-cut 
lines,  and  deftly  points  his  dialogue  so 
as  to  miss  no  chance  to  suggest  gradu- 
ations in  meaning  with  flickering  eye- 
brow, curling  lip,  or  distending  nostril. 
There  Is  no  attempt  made  to  sweeten 
or  sentimentalize  the  story  or  the  dor- 
tor,  and  the  plot  moves  on  relentlessly 
to  a  denouement  entirely  in  keeping 
and  Ih  character.  Due  to  imusuaUy 
good  dialogue,  direction  which  left  no 
loose  threads  of  story  hanging  about 
for  the  audience  to  trip  over,  and  cap- 
able acting  from  a  good  cast,  well  se- 
leected  even  to  the  office  boy.  the  pic- 
ture is  effective  and  entertaining. 

This  week's  vaudeville,  headed  by 
Stan  Meyer's  band  and  bv  the  Boston- 
ettes.  boa.<;ts  a  number  of  first-rate  acts. 
There  is  a  tiny  and  enchanting  sons- 
str.ess.  who  sings  to  tlie  languidly  hil- 
arious accompaniment  of  her  partner 
at  a  piano  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments and  personality;  there  is  a  round 
Brtish  music-hall  .linger  who  bleats 
ballads  and  pops  Jokes  in  a  busines.s- 
like  fashion:  there  is  a  magnificently 
limber  ladv  in  white  spangles  who  folds 
herself  up  like  a  knot  of  silk  ribbon, 
and  can  kick  higher  and  better  than 
any  one  ever  kicked  before:  there  is  a 
grade  A  drummer  boy.  complete  wi'h 
traps;  there  is  a  man  who  devotes  him- 
self exclusively  to  bouncing  and  bour.d- 
ing.  with  Russian  decorations;  ami 
there  is  a  splenifld  pair  of  comic  tum- 
blers and  acrobats.  E.  B. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"The  Crusader" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  from  s  play  b^ 
Wilson  Collison:  directed  bv  Prank  Stra.vp: 
and  presented  br  Majestic  Pictures  -with  th' 
followinir  cast: 

Tess  Brandon  J^''C''''Vr,^'''""' 

Philip  Brandon  H.  B.  W.-irnr- 

Jimmie  Dale  '^"'^ 

Fddic  Crane  i.i^f'  SnarU^ 

.Toe  Carson  -Walter  B.vrnn 

Marcis   Brandon  Marcelinc  Dnv 

Robert  Hanley  J'obn  St.  Poli- 

Oscar  Shane  Arthur  Hnyi 

Madsre  ,  A"  ^^^^'■''', 

rerriran  i-J^'f^i^  Gira:- 1 

Alton   Uoyd  Ins-rah.im 

Harry  SmalU  Syd  S.aylo: 

A  lot  of  good  players  who.  It  Is  to  be 
feared,  have  been  out  of  work  for  quite 
some  time,  contribute  all  that  they  can 
to  "The  Crusader,"  second  picture  on 
the  program  at  the  Fenway  and  Mod- 
ern theatres,  where  Ernst  Lubitsch's  gay 
comedy,  "Trouble  in  Paradise."  is  the 
feature.  It  is  what  Is  usually  known  as 
a  "quickie."  a  film  put  together  with  as 
little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  feasible 
and  the  production  bears  many  signs 
of  haste,  even  of  carelessness.  Once 
more  we  have  the  motion  pictures' 
strange  conception  of  newspaper  re- 
porters— drunken  bums  who  insult  their 
managing  editors,  start  scandals  out  of 
spite  and  talk  to  the  police  In  the  man- 
ner of  nasty-minded  small  boys  who 
should  be  spanked. 

It's  an  extremely  complicated  story 
that  the  picture  sets  out  to  tell.  There's 
a  noble  district  attorney.  Philip  Bran- 
don; his  wife.  Tess.  once  the  mistress 
of  Jlmmle  Dale,  now  manager  of  a  re- 
spectable roadhouse;  his  sister.  Marcb. 
a  selfish  young  woman  deeply  IutoIvccI 
with  Joe  Carson  alias  Jerry  Lynne.  :i 
^^uotorious  blaclcmailer;  there  is  also  .: 
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Xlt  catpe 


By  PHILIP  H<>LE 

Tliose  who  recall  David  Bclascos  production  of  "Du  Barry"— lor  he 
'his  title  to  his  play— are  Intei-ested  in  comparing  it  v;ith  "The  Du- 
btrry  '  now  at  the  Shubert  Theatre.    Both  shows  were  extravagantly  pro- 
ceed.   Belasco  had  scene  models  ordered  from  the  scenic  artist  of  the 
omedie  FYancaise  in  Paris.   He  bought  as  he  told  the  public  "yards  and 
ards  of  old  Du  Barry  velvets,  antique  sUks  and  furniture."    The  expense  ol 
nounting  the  play  was  so  great  that  Charles  Frohman  refused  the  half 
mtercst  offered  him.   "My  production  was  lavish,  because  the  play  was  lai< 
in  a  lavish  time.   The  mere  'suggestion'  of  luxury  would  not  do — or  so 
thought.    Were  1  to  do  it  again,  it  would  be  from  an  entirely  differen 
standpoint."  but  William  Winter  doubted  that  Belasco,  if  the  venture  wen 
to  be  made  anew,  would  make  it  in  a  different  way.  "At  any  rate,  the  pur- 
pose liP  had  in  mind  was  fully  accomplished:  the  immense  prodigality  o 
his  presentment  profoundly  impressed  and  greatly  delightco  his  audience 
The  two  most  striking  scenes  were  those  of  act  III,  which  showed  a  roon 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  and  the  last  scene  of  act  V  in  front  of  a  mil- 
liner's -shop,  in  front  of  which  the  ex-mistress  of  the  king  was  dragged  t( 
execution,  follow-ed  by  a  hooting  mob,  with  men  and  women  jeering  at  he 
rjid  cursing  her  from  house  windows. 

Was  not  Belasco's  production  a  gaudy  one?  Mrs.  Carter  boasted  tha 
the  bed  in  which  she  was  shown,  the  bed  in  which  she  hid  her  woundec 
lover  Cosse-Brlssac.  was  one  in  which  Jeanne  had  actually  slept,  ^rs.  Car- 
er's costumes,  if  the  photographs  do  them  justice,  were  not  in  the  fine  taste 
shown  at  the  Shubert  Theatre— not  including,  however,  the  cloth  of  gok 
v.hlch  blinded  the  audience  and  was  not  so  becoming  as  those  worn  by  the 
other  ladies  in  the  same  scene. 

Jeanne  as  shown  by  Belasco  could  be  fond  as  well  as  frail;  "while  she 
did  not  scruple  to  pick  up  the  royal  pocket-handkerchief  she  nevertheieon 
in  her  woman's  heart,  remained  true  to  her  first  love:  that  is  the  story  of 
the  play.  The  adventurous  actual  Dubarry  became  the  paramour  of  Cosse- 
Bnssac  after  King  Louis  XV  had  died,  and  after  she  had  been  exiled  from 
the  Fiench  court."  Even  when  she  went  to  the  guillotine  in  the  play  she 
still  loved  Cosse-Brissac  and  deplored  her  past,  "when  they  were  happy  lovers 
together,  when  all  was  peace,  joy  and  hope."  There  is  in  the  play  a  pathetic 
farewell  Between  the  lovers,  as  she,  forlorn,  is  being  taken  in  the  tumbril  to 
the  guillotine. 

In  the  operetta  there  is  only  one  Comte  Dubarry;  in  the  play,  as  in  life, 
there  are  two.  The  proprietor  of  the  millinery  shop  is  M.  Labille,  not  Mmc. 
Libille.  Cosse-Brissac  does  not  appear  in  the  operetta;  Croiseul  is  not  in  the 
jilay,  nor  is  Lavaljery.  nor  the  Marechale  de  Luxembourg.  The  Madame 
Sauterelle  of  the  operetta  is  the  more  respectable  Marquise  de  Quesnoy.  But 
comparisons  here  are  odious  and  in  some  instances  odorous 

Belasco  said  that  in  all  the  books  about  the  Dubarry  he  did  not  find 
one  redeeming  trait  in  her  character;  not  one  kind  word  for  her.   "For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  really  bad  woman  .  .  . 
X  felt  -i' desire  to  rush  to  her  defence."   But  this  was  not  thp  first  time  that 
histor.,'  was  flouted  "and  an  arbitrary,  gilt-edged,  rosy  ideal  took  the  place' 
cf  truth.  .  .  .  This  burnishing  process,"  as  Winter  said,  'is  diffusive  of  vast 
1  and  general  misinformation,  but  for  most  persons  that  seems  to  be.  quite  as; 
I  useful  as  accurate  know'ledge,  and,  after  all,  if  the  stage  is  to  present  im- 
rerial  wantons  in  any  fasliion  it  may  as  well  present  them  in  a  decent  one." 
The  facts  in  the  Dubarry  case  should  not  dampen  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  !0  to  the  Shubert  Theatre.    Seldom  in  works  of  this  nature  is  there 
the  combination  of  effective  singing  by  principals  and  chirps,  adequate 
r.cting'.  more  than  adequate  by  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Bryant,  Messr.'i.  Marsh. 
Waram  and  Fijman,  a  well  trained  ballet,  and  a  really  mvMcal  orchestra. 
.\s  for  the  comedy  element  Miss  Kelton,  whose  Christian  name  in  baptism, 
-jr  by  adoption,  is  justly  Pert,  and  Mr.  Newbold,  who  at  times  is  certainlj 
lold  in  .speech,  even  if  this  speech  is  not  alway  startlingly  new,  amuse  the 
udience.    Then  there  is  the  exquisite  taste  shown  in  the  costumes,  while 
ne  .settings  are  often  novel,  contributing  to  the  general  pleasurable  effect 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  libretto  with  the  one  furnished 
J  MUIoecker  by  Zell  and  Genee  of  Vienna  years  ago.   Was  ii  really  as  dul 
s  ha.s  been  said?   Was  Milloecker's  music  inseparable  from  the  text?  We 
oubt  ii  he  considered  any  text  carefully.   He  was  neither  an  Offenbach  noi 
Sullivan,  but  he  had  the  knack  of  writing  good  tunes.    Is  the  music  o 
ne  more  dramatic  moments  wholly  his?    Mr.  Mackaben,  who  arranged  it 
dmils  that  he  tinkered  the  orchestration.    However  this  may  be,  the  shov 
.t  the  Shubert  is  a  delightful  entertainment. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  returning  from  the  Munich  Festival,  made  com  • 
parisons  between  a  British  and  a  German  audience;  "The  British  audi 
ence  understands  nothing  about  the  orchestra,  knows  nothing  of  the  stor; 
of  the  opera,  and  is  quite  uncritical  of  the  general  presentation,  but  it  ha; 
a  wonderful  sense  of  music  in  the  human  voice,  which  surpasses  that  pos- 
fesEcd  by  any  other  nation.  German  and  Italian  audiences  will  stand  sing- 
ng  which  would  not.  be  put  up  with  for  a  moment  in  London.  I  do  no 
lean  that  the  British  would  throw  their  opera-glasses  at  the  singer:  thej 
Would  just  go  away  quietly,  but  never  come  again.  The  Gei  man  audience 
on  the  other  hand,  has  absorbed  musical  tradition,  and  is  'ascinated  by  th( 
."'tory  ('f  us  national  operas,  and  will  listen  uncritically  to  what  the  finei 
English  ear  W'Ould  promptly  recognize  to  be  nothing  but  bawling.  The  gen- 
eral musical  feeling,  however,  is  much  more  widespread  in  Germany.  Ir 
England  we  have  a  maximum  of  140,000  people  who  understand  music,  ex- 
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more  than  Germany  and  the  rest  ol  the  conunent  put  toRetlicr  pu^^^■.s.^. '      )  ,  f 
)      At.  tlie  Prince  Regent  Theatre  in  Munich  the  conducioi  l.s  invisible  li 
(the  performance  of  Wagner's  operas.   "That  should  be  no  objection,"  sail 
Isir  Thomas,  "my  woik  is  not  to  be  seen  but  heard." 

Dramatists  In  London  have  gone  to  the  Bible  for  .subjeot.s;  W.  O.  Hole': 
]May  \s  entitled  "The  Gates  of  Ur."   Abraham  and  Sara  arc  el'lef  characters 
brace  Carlton's  "Tlu-  Cup  of  Trembling"  has  Nehcmlah  fc  a  hero,    Wh}  , 
jicglect  Habakkuk? 

Emil  Ludwig's  "Vrr.saillcs,"  banned  by  the  censor  in  Lordon  because  II 
ortraved  characters  still  living,  wa.s  produced  there  by  tnr  IndcpendenI 
neatre  Club.    Duriniv  a  scene  between  Lloyd  George  an.i  Clemenceau  a 
^ung  man  shoited:    I  must  protest  against  this  play,  this  nlsgusling  play, 
was  going  on  to  make  a  further  demonstration  when  two  attendant.'?  ran 
vard,':  him  and,  after  a  .sharp  .struggle  in  the  side  aisle,  .succeeded  in  ejecl- 
him.  still  incoherently."    They  take  plays  sericu.sly  in  London. 
Last  month  the  violinists  and  vlolists  of  the  B.  B.  C.  in  London  played 
Brandenburg  concerto  .standing.   This  was  not  out  of  respect  for  old  Bach, 
is  really  much  more  comfortable  to  pla^  the  vioUn  .standing  i-han  atln'.; 
vn.   Sitting  accommodation  is  necessary  in  opera,  whe'c  rests'  are  some-  , 
les  very  long  and  tiring.    In  the  concert  room  I  he  ma-vel  is  not  that 
linists  should  stand  up.  but  that  they  sliould  ever  sit  do\^n." 

One  of  the  scenes,  a  new  Drury  Lane  operetta  "Wild  Violets  "  is  a  nudist 
np.  To  the  disappoiAtcmcnt  of  many,  the  company  was  "charmingly  clad" 
(bathing  costumes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  boredom  in  the  theatre.  There  is  that  boredom 
ich  arises  when  a  person  of  no  mind  uses  the  stage  to  foist  upon  the 
ygoer  a  play  of  no  point.  Every  dramatic  critic  is  so  used  to  this  kind  of 
edom  that  he  bears  with  it  'indifferently,  as  he  bears  with  the  fag  of 
ssing  and  undressing,  to  think  on  which  would  drive  any  man  straight 
madness.  A  worse  tedium  is  tha',/  in  v,-hich  a  clever  fellow,  having  made  hij 
nt,  goes  on  making  it  14  times  as  though  it  were  14  points  instead  of  the 
you  grasped  an  hour  and  a-half  ago.  This  is  Mr.  Munros  way  of  boring, 
d  of  this  Munro  doctrine  I  am  an  embittered  oppcnent.  A  more  favorable 
.nner  of  ennui  as  Mr.  Shaw's,  that  of  saying  too  many  things  to  be  grap- 
d  with  at  a  sitting.— James  Agate  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London. 
The  Herald  has  received  this  note  from  a  person  described  years  ago  by 
/larles  Reade  ai  an  "anoymuncule." 

I  read  this  week  in  the  papers  that  Ki-eisler  has  composed  an  operetta 
lied  "Sissy"  (founded  on  the  life  of  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria)  that 
soon  to  be  produced  in  this  country.  But  why  on  earth  does  Kreisler  use 
e  English  form  of  this  'little  name,'  instead  of  the  Aust.nan  one?  Eni- 
^ss  Elizabeth  of  Austria  got  her  'little  name'  of  Sisie  <a.s  she  always  signed 
yself  to  relations  and  they  always  called  her)  from  her  eldest  sister, 
jncess  Helena,  who.  only  18  months  older  than  Elizabeth,  could  not  say 
It  long  name,  so  gave  the  baby  the  nickname  of  'Sisie,'  which  clung 
■|her  all  her  long  life.  .  .  .  Kreisler  ought  to  change  th?  name  of  this 
retta  to  'Sisie.' " 

Yes,  yes.    We'll  telegraph  him  at  once. 


P.  Herbert  is  writing  i.e.  adapting  the  libretto  for  the  operetta  by 
car  Straus  ^ox  London's  enjoyment.    Alice  IDelysia  will  be  the  leading 
man  at  Christmas. 
Ben  Levy's  "Springtime  for  Henry"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
r.  England  at  Southsea  on  Oct.  31.   Flonald  Squire  took  th?  part  of  Henry, 
he  fascinating  Isabel  Jeans  and  Joan  Barrymore  the  two  women.  Nigel 
■ruce.  who  was  in  the  New-  York  production,  but  unfortunately  did  not 
sme  to  Boston,  was  the  fourth  member  •£  the  company. 


rersonaTlNotes  of  the  weeK 


Lucrezia  Bori  next  Wednesday  morning  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
tatler  will  sing  four  soijgs  by  Mortimer  Browning,  a  name  unknown  here, 
e  is  musical  director  of  the  Children's  Theatre,  Greenwich  House,  New 
York,  we  are  informed,  also  the  organist  of  the  Seventh  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  educated  musically  at  the  Peabody 
Ccnservatory, 

Anne  Eagleston  Kydd  next  Thursday  night  will  give  her  second  "Song 
Americana";  i.  e.,  sing  songs  by  early  and  late  American  composers.  Francis 
Hopkinson  known  as  the  first  American  poet-composer  (.1737-1791)  of 
Philadelphia,  played  the  harpsichord,  invented  a  new  method  of  quilling 
that  instrument,  translated  the  Psalms  from  Dutch  into  English,  wi-ote  a 
cantata  that  was  really  in  the  nature  of  a  miniature  opera,  dedicated  a  set 
of  songs— he  wrote  the  words  and  music— to  George  Washington,  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  Jefferson,  visited  England.  He  wrote  to  Washington, 
apropos  of  the  set  of  songs:  "However  small  the  reputation  may  be  th»t 
I  shall  derive  from  this  work,  „I  cannot,  I  believe,  be  refused  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  native  of  the  United  States  who  has  produced  a  musical 
composition.  If  this  attempt  should  not  be  too  severely  treated,  others  niav 
be  encouraged  to  venture  on  a  path,  yet  untrodden  in  America,  and  the  ar'  ; 
in  succession  will  take  root  and  flouf-i.sh  a'mongst  us."  This  was  in  1788.  Mr 
O.  -G.  Sonneck  in  his  life  of  Hopkinson  discusses  the  question  whether 
Hopkinson  was  the  composer  of  a  "Washington's  March"  attributed  to  him. 
Victor  Pelissier,  whose  "Ode  on  the  Pa.ssions''  will  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Kydri. 
was  a  French  horn  player  and  composer  who  was  mentioned  in  1792,  a  , 
"first  French  horn  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Old  American  Company." 
He  lived  a  year  in  Philadelphia,  then  moved  to  New  Yoric  as  chief  horn 
\  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Old  American  Company.  Dunlap  described 
him  in  his  "History  of  the  American  Theatre" :  "a  short  old  gentleman,  and  so 
near-sighted  to  be  nearly  blind.  Always  cheerful,  and  his  tnoughts  as  fully 
■  occupied  by  notes  as  any  banker  or  broker  in  Wall  street."  Alfred  H.  Peaif, 
I  pianist  and  composer,  was  best  known  in  the  '70s  by  his  fine  "Bedouin"  song: 
"Prom  the  desert  I  come  to  thee,  on  a  stallion  shod  with  fir^  "  Some  singers 
substituted  the  word  "courser"  or  "charger''  fearin;?  that  "stallion"  would 
shock  the  audience."  And  Harrison  Millard's  "Waiting!"  There  was  a  tinm 
when  every  soprano  was  expected  to  shout  "the  slar.s  shine  on  his  path- 
way' and  be  seductive  when  she  arrived  at  the  line,  'Come,  for  my  arr;;-* 
are  empty."  This  amorous  appeal  and  Meyerbeer's  "Robert  que  jo  t'aimr 
were  often  on  the  same  program.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  Handy, 
Berlin,  and  Gershwin  are  not  overlooked  by  Mrs.  Kydd. 
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^.      He  has  U.ia  aj)i);vi.'uuiu-  u-mi-  •>.<  <.■' 
sO\  ..ffalo,  Haitford.  and  other  cities, 
♦'^i-hat  excellent  pianist,  a  pianist  of  the 
.1  stranger  here— always  a  welcome  visitor. 


I  a  department  of  SiuifU-: 
■uals  in  New  York,  Baltl- 


auk, 


Nikolai  Orloff,  is  not 


Second  Sight 

Bv  W.  i:.  GREENOUGH 

other  thorough-going  producers.  Mi".  Dwight  Deere  Wnnan  is  not 
~ r.  to  call  It  a  day.  or  rather  a  night,  alter  a  first  P^'" 
.«;e  for  Uie  theatre.  He  realizes  that  an  opening  is  rncri>]y  a  P^bUcued 
rehearsal:  tha:  by  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  house  he  and  Ins 
uit^  can  catch  more  than  one  weakness  in  text,  soene  p";°^'f\ 
can  •correct  pace  and  tinxing.  place  «'"Ph^'^'^  ^^J^^  "f 
if  necessary  that  which  is  superfluous.    Also,  in  Mi   \Mmans  case 
.ut,  the  dramatic  reviewers  are  not  wholly  an  evil.  o^^^^°''YlZ^l 
.  cstructionists.  It  is  always  possible  that  they  may  l^^f^^f  "'j^^'^JJ^ 
,n  a  practical  suggestion  for  betterment.   There  was  t^iat  ni«"ei  "f  a  p  o 
,-gue  in  "The  Gav  Divorce,-  for  instance.   The  watchful  gentlemen  on  the 
,  les  "^med  agreed  that  a  prologue  which  ^ 
-ivt.c  and  rnsde  every  one  from  Mr.  Fred  Astairs  himsdf  to  the  spectator 
a  the  last  row  uncomfortable,  was  not  calculated  to  create  a  favorable 
Mrst  impression.    Nothing  was  said,  nothing  happened  that  could  not  as 
cn  b.  incorporated  in  the  first  act,  with  its  gay  setting,  i  s  lithe  ba  h  ng 
■L.  its  brisk  interchange  of  feline  amenities.    So  Mr.  Wiman   ob  ymg 
an  impulse  which  had  stirred  within  his  breast  long  before  the  first  cuitain 
nd  l^ating  down  all  opposing  arguments,  tossed  the  prc.ogue  mto  e 
discaid.  and  along  with  it  one  perfectly  good  imitation  of  a  corner  of  the 

hero's  flat  in  London.  wimaiVs 
This  department  regrets  that  it  has  been  unable  to  accept  Wimans 
invitation  to  behold  "The  Gay  Divorce"  in  its  revised  '^'^^J^'^l^''^^ 
icasons  occur  to  us.  One  is  wrapped  around  a  suspicion  that  Bostons 
^outhful  censor-elect  has  done  things  to  the  script,  that  he  has  found 
certain  passages  abhorrent  to  his  sense  of  propriety,  has  used  his  new  blue 
pencil  so  vahantly  that  what  was  highly  spiced  relish  has  become  a  luke- 
warm and  watered  brew.  The  other  is  that  a  second  hearing  con- 
fii-m  a  first-night  opinion  that  without  its  charming  modernistic  setting 
and  costumes,  and  without  ths  intricate  and  spirited  dancing  of  Mr.  Astaii 
and  Miss  Claire  Luce,  and  of  the  dozen  pert  and  pretty  girls  who  juggle  littl 
iiickeled  travs  dexterously  and  with  amazing  precision  as  they  caper  t( 
-What  wm "Become  of  Our  England?"  "The  Gay  Divorce'  would  resohe 
Itself  into  a  very  tenuous  tale  related  in  speech  none  too  spotless,  and  se 
to  music  moi-e  tinkling  than  tuneful. 

How  quickly  the  theatre  can  dS^nge~it7  complexion !    What  a  few  briej,    „ 

veeks  aco  was  a  rosy-cheeked  stalwart  has  within  as  few  days  become  a f^rrhurkay,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Ruth 
launliced  invahd.    September  and  October  brought  bookings  to  a  ^^^^  l^'^^^^^',,^^^^^^ 
iozen  playhouses,  public  response  was  hearty,  and  producers  casting  about  J  ^  flat  op^^3^9^,^  Mozart,  ^^^^^^ 
for  try-out  cities  picked  Boston  unhesitatingly.    That  they  would  not  disj  ^^^^        j^^.  ^^^p^^,^  Nocturne,  B  ^f^^^^ 
tribute  their  wares  evenly  was  to  be  expected.   In  seasons  r-st  the  powers «  j^ajoj.,  op.  62;  Three  mazurkas;  Pol- Ifc^En^.. 

,  I   „j  c.iffovori  Q/^nnrHinolv     Thcv  would  dc  I  onai.se  fantaisie.  OD.  61.  1     ic  at 


Sunday— Symphony   hall,    3;30  P.  M 
Concert  of  Armenian  symphonic  mu 
sic.    Rose  Zvilalian.  contralto;  Beit> 
Boyajian,  pianist:  Armenian  National 
chorus;  55  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Charles  Gevo, 
conductor. 
Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.    Chopin  memorial. 
Commemorating  transfer  of  Chopin's! 
body  from  Paris  to  Poland.    Ernest  | 
Schelling,   pianist;   J.,  M.  Sanroma.i 
pianist;    Richai'd  Burgin,  violinist;' 
Conservatory  orchestra.   Polish  Sing- : 
ing  Society"  Lira    with  its  own  con-j 
ductor.    Address  by  Antoinette  Szu-  j 
mowska.    See  special  notice. 
Boston  public  hbrai-y,  8  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  Kathanne  Cunningham,  so- 
prano. 

Old  South  Forum.  3:15  P.  M.  MjTtle 
Jordan  trio.     Schubert,  ballet  and 
,  music  from  Rosamunde;  Stoessel,  La 
'  Media  Noche,  Bozert;  airs  from  Car- 
men. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M..  Dorothy  Brewster 
Comstock,  violinist;  Henry  Gideon, 
pianist. 

Monday— Hotel  Statler  ballroom,  3:30 
P.  M.  Walter  Damrosch,  pianist,  lec- 
turer, "Dusk  of  the  Gods."  Auspices 
of  the  New  England  Medical  Centre. 
Boston  public  library,  5:15  P.  M.  Al- 
fred H.  Meyer,  lecture;  on  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  and  Gounod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Tuesday — Jordan  hall,  8:30'p.  M.  Anne 
Eagleston  Kydd,  soprano.  "Song 
Americana"  No.  2.  Edwin  BiltclUie, 
accompanist.  Hopldnson,  Ode  from 
Ossian's  Poems;  Pelissier,  Ode  on  the 
Passions;  (Collins),  Pease  A  Year's 
I  Spinnmg.  Millard.  Waiting;  Chad- 
wick,  Aghadog,  Grifles.  Symphony  in 
Yellow,  So-fei  gathering  flowers. 
Loeftler,  Sudden  Light;  Carpenter, 
Light  My  Light,  Soothin'  Song.  War- 
ren Storey-Smith  and  what  if  I  heard 
my  first  love.  Hardy,  Memphis  Blues : 
Berlin,  Don't  Take  Me  Back  to  Pet- 
rograd;  Gershwin,  I  Got  Rhythm; 
Henderson  and  Brown,  That's  Why 
Darkies  Were  Born, 
ednesday— Hotel  Statler  ballroom,  11 
M.  Lucrezia  Bori,  soprano.  Under , 
the  direction  of  the  Boston  school  of 
occupational  therapy.  See  ^special  no- 
tice. 

fordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Hsward  God- 
ing,  pianist.    Program  delayed. 


DITMARS'S  LEI  I  I  K 

Dr.  Ra\ii)ond  Lec  Dltmars,  cuiuiui  01 
he  N?w  York  Zoological  Park,  will  givs 
nls  Icctuir.  "Strange  Animals  1  Ha\t' 
'  Known,"  on  Saturday  moniing.  Nov.  19. 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler,  to 
benefit  the  work  of  the  Nursery  Train- 
ing School  of  Boston.  This  talk,  which 
will  be  illiistrated  by  remarkable  motion 
pictures  of  animal  life,  marks  Dr.  Dii- 
niars's  flrtt  public  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Many  of  the  pictures  to  be  used  wcr,' 
made  in  the  native  haunts  of  the  wild 
animals  delineated,  but  others  were  ob- 
Jtalned  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  where 
.Dr.  Dltmars  has  established  the  mast 
completely  equipped  motion  picture 
studio  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
lecture  which  accompanies  the  film  is' 
i^full  of  absorbing  and  instructive  detaiL'=. 
Tickets  are  on  sal5  at  Holman's  Print 
Shop.  5-A  Park  street.  Boston,  or  may 
be  ordered  through  Herrick's  Ticken 
Agency. 


The  program  of  the  concert  in^  Jui 
dan  Hall  this  afternoon  at  3  oclc- 
apropos  of  the  transfer  of  Chopin's  bo< 
from  Paris  to  Poland  is  as  follows: 

Tlu"  n..-avpii--.  .\rc  Deelaring---N  lUins  ma  . 
ohnnis  and  .-hiiral  enaenihle  '<'•''■ 
lisU  tiincpr.-^'  Alliance.  AnUiony  ^i"''"" 

fiki    (Jii'P<'tor    oeeiin' 

Knsl'Movemmt' of  the  A.Minur  Con.-erlii. 
onus  17 — Irsiis  Maria  Sanronia.  soloitl. 
Willi  New  Knel:iiui  Conservatory  orches- 
tra. WalLvo  Goodrich,  5<""'>'^''j^^p„„ski 
Anolheo«i«  of  Chopin  — Prof.  Hill:  ,  spIpo- 
Uon   VilutiV  male  euest  chorus.  AugruBt 

Alliance,      Mr.  Nurc.ynsU,,^^^^l.re<-.«r^^ 

Concerto  in  F  Minor,  for  pin.no  and  or/'hps- 
tr»    OPUS  21— Krnest  Sihcllinr.  .-"hist, 
with  »AV  KnrlanU  Con.^ervalory 
I     1ra.  Mr.  Goodrioli.  oonductor.  ' 
Militarv  Polonaise—Choral  en-fmblp  ol  \t\'- 
rolish   Singers'   Alliance.   M".  Nni'ezyn- 
'     ski      diiT'  tor;     piano     accoaipanirnenu , 
1  .on  Lttwiu  ..     Chopin 


;hatltj 


that  bo  in  New  York  had  erred,  and  suffered  accordingly.  They  would  d 
11  again  will  do  it  again,  probably  so  long  as  there  are  theatres  to  fill 
Thoy  overloaded  us  with  musical  plays.  One  such,  "Cyrano  de  .Bargerac, 
departed  fronr  the  Colonial  last  night,  a  week  ahead  of  schedule.  > 
pretentious,  costly  production  involving  a  small  fortune,  it  was  nredes 
♦mated  to  be  neglected  by  playgoers  at  large.  Impressive  as  speclacle,  it 
nibject  matter  lacked  that  species  of  humor  which  the  American  pubh 
can  recognize  and  absorb,  its'  music  was  too  ambitiously  scored  to  penctrati 
cars  attuned  to  lighter  ballads.  So  the  Colonial,  previously  darkened  fo 
four  days,  is  again  closed,  to  await  another  venturesome  tenant.  Th 
Hollis  Street,  with  the  departure  of  Milton  Aborn's  Gilbeit  and  Sulliva:;- 
troubadours,  will  be  dark  for  a  week,  when  Viola  Roac'.-i,  tiying  her  facil 
hand  at  a  comedy  role  while  hopeful  still  of  heading  a  re:.ident  repertor 
company  in  Boston,  will  be  seen  with  Leo  G.  Carroll  and  others  in  a 
English  play  called  "The  Chillingtons."  The  Wilbur  has  lest  one  week  s 
tar,  is  now  alight  with  "The  Gay  Divorce,"  while  "No  Money  to  Guid 
Kcr."  formerly  "The  Mad  Hopes,"  is  in  the  offing.  Only  the  Shubert,  wit) 
.  n  series  of  musical  pieces,  and  the  Plymouth,  fortified  by  American  Theatr 
Eociety  bookings,  are  presenting  undimmed  fronts 


I  English  to  the  backbone,  save  that 
was  made  in  Hollywood.  "The  Old  Dark 
House"  opened  yesterday  at  RKO 
Keith's  and  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
blood-curdling  melodramas  guaranteed, 
to  give  the  children  horrors  in  the  night 
h-  for  months  to  come  and  eUcib 

screams  from  their  elders.  Four  Brit- 
k  'ilishers  combined  to  write,  adapt  and 
►  « direct  the  story;  the  novel  was  by  J. 
:(il2t'B.  Priestley,  the  adaptation  by  Benn  W. 
t'T'iLevy,  the  dialogue  by  R.  C.  Sheriff 
and  the  direction  by  James  'Whale,  who 
ihas  contributed  such  contrasted  enter- 
.tainment  to  the  screen  as  "Journeys 
'''End"  and  "Frankenstein."    Mr.  whale 
'is  an  admirable  contriver  of  slightly 


/iday— Steinert  hall,  8:30  P,  M,  John  l  '.; synthetic  and  enormously  popular  spine 
Duke,  pianist.   Under  the  auspices  of  B  '  -i^iU'-rc  and  once  the  premise  or  Mr. 


the  Boston  Smith  College  Alumnar, 
Association.  Bach,  Prelude  from  thej 
English  Suite  in  A  minor;  Scarlatti; 
Three  Sonatas;  Brahms,  Variationsi 
and  fugue  on  a  theme  of  Handel:  Ra-' 
vel,  Sonatine;  Chcpin.  Nocturne  inj 
D  flat;  Scriabin,  Etude  in  D  sh^rp; 
minor;  We'oer,  Rondo  from  Sonata  ini 
C  major. 

■  .^Saturday— Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.  Nikolai 
OrlofI,  pianist.  Recital  in  aid  of  the 
unsmployed  musicians  fund.  Men- 
delssohn, Prelude  and  Fugue;  Bee- 
thoven, Sonata  in  A  flat  major;  Schu- 
bert-Liszt, Gretchen  alf*  Spi|:adc:i 
Morgenstaendchen:  Chopin,  Sonata  B 
minor,  op.  58;  Szymanowski,  Mazur- 
ka. Rimsky-Korsakov.  Tlje  Bumble 
Bee;  Prokofiefl,  Toccata,  Scriabm, 
Sonata  op.  4. 


,  RKO  KEITH'S  1 

!  "The  Old  Dark  House"  | 

■  D  ■^/,."^EJ®°.  J'"'''?''^  •ne'o'I'a'n*  adapted  by 
R;  .C.  .S,l>eriir  and  Benn  VT.  Levy  Ire  to  the 


Mr.  Albert  Rutherston  and  the  late  Loyat  Fraser,  brilliant  arti.- 
both  of  them,  jointly  fell  upon  me,  and  ordered  me,  a  mere  dramatist, 
conduct  myself  with  deference  and  respect  in  the  company  of  my  betters^ 
the  scene-painters.  I  had  had  the  impertinence  to  say  that  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  theatre  the  author,  that  is  to  say,  the  poet  or  maker,  comes  first 
the  actor  second;  the  producer  third;  and  the  scene-painter  a  long  waj 

behind.  They  insisted  that  the  author,  the  actor,  the  producer,  and  thefe  orthe"8^e  ^SISTe  by  j^b"  pViStte"" 
painter  were  equal  partners.    That  was  very  modest  of  them,  for  thel  pf^f.^^^p^ltSI^  Z^l^'tuVUlVf^^tt? 

imprersicn  made  on  my  mind  by  an  assiduous  reading  iri  the  works  of  I  MorKan,  ........ ,   Boris  Karioff, 

Mr.  Gordon  Craig  is  that  the  painter  comes  first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
■  I    the  Sage  of  Florence  not  once  ask  for  a  theatre  in  which  there  sliould 

neither  author  nor  actor,  but  merely  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  walking  about 
.!  ih'i  cool  of  the  evening,  telhng  everybody  what  a  privilege  it  wa.s  lor 
them  to  be  present?  But.  said  I,  is  the  acolyte  more  than  the  priest,  is 
the  priest  more  than  God?  Mr.  Craig  has  many  limes  asserted  that  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  theatre  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  wrong.  The 
greatest  enemy  of  the  theatre  is  Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  For  he  has  not  only 
."Squandered  his  very  considerable  talents  in  beating  the  air,  but  has  en- 
couraged a  deplorably  large  number  of  dull  women  and  duller  men  to 

asine  that  they  have  only  to  .repeat  a  few  remarks  by  him,  reverentially 

.-sing  themselves  as  they  do  so,  and  they  will  settle  the  problem  of  the 
uK  atre.  They  are  more  likely  to  .settle  its  hash.  If  there  is  a  stupider 
pe:son  than  the  devout  disciple  of  Mr.  Craig,  I  should  greatly  like  not 
to  see  h::T  '  '  >h':  K.-  'r"  1 


S'"'«^;;,  ■  ■  ■  ■  w     -c  ^-  ■  -Boris  Icarloff, 

Sir  Wilham  Porterhouse.  .Charles  Lsujhton 

Roffer  Penderel  Melvyn  Douglasi 

g'^T"  £"Cajie   Lillian  Bond, 

Phihrf  Waverton  Raymond  Massey 

Margaret  Waverton  .  .  . Gloria  Stuart, 

Horai-e  Femm  Ernest  Thesiger' 

Rpbecca  Femm   Eva  Moore' 


..Tohn  Dudgeon; 


rHo'^nclSoiS^eRnng  uiat 


only  too  anxious  w  - —  „„  - 
will  redound  to  Brandons  discredit 
His  chance  comes  when  Tess  visits  Jim- 
mie  to  ask  him  to  save  Marcis  from 
Carson.  Following  her  departure,  Car.son 
trying  to  force  himself  on  Marcis,  is  shot 
and  killed."  Jimmie  takes  the  blame 
and  is  about  to  be  tried  for  the  murder 
when  Brandon  discovers  that  Marcis  is 
the  killer  and  forces  her  to  stand  trial. 


Chillers  and  once  the  premise  of  Mr 
Priestley's  tale  is  accepted— though  it 
s  hard  to  believe  that  even  storm- 
)eaten  travellers  would  have  stayed 
nore  than  five  minutes  in  that  dismal 
jld  Welsh  mansion— he  lets  his  Imag- 
ination run  riot  and  provides  a  good 
time  for  those  who  would  rather  scream 
than  laugh.  „  ,  , 

On  a  storm  night  In  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains various  travellers  are  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  a  dismal  old  house.  First 
icome  Philip  Waverton  and  his  wife, 
'  Margaret,  with  their  friend,  Roger  Pen- 
!  derel,  an  amiable  young  man  at  a  loose 
end  since  the  war;  presently  they  are 
'  followed  by  a:  stout  young  man.  Sir 
wmiam  Porterhouse,  and  a  chorus  gin, 
Gladys  DuCane.  The  family  on  whom 
they  thrust  themselves  are  an.  limos- 
pitable  group:  Horace  Femm  is  a  drled- 
up  nervous,  elderly  man;  his  sister,  Re- 
becca, refuses  beds  and  croaks  con- 
tinually about  the  rewards  of  sin,  and 
their  butler,  Morgan,  is  a  huge,  scarred 
dumb  brute,  with  bushy  whiskers  and 
a  propensity  for  destructiveness  when 
drunk.    Suggestions  of  past  murders 
and  tragic  deaths  add  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  Margaret  and 
Philip,  endeavoring  to  trace  the  source 
of  a  fain  cry  heard  in  the  top  of  the 
house,  discover  old  Sir  Frederick  Femm, 
a  pathetic,  wizened  creature,  who  teUs 
them  about  his  other  son,  Saul,  a  mad- 
man who  is  locked  in  at  the  top  of  the 
house  lest  he  set  It  on  fire.  Before 
the  evening  Is  over,  Morgan,  drunk,  nas 
released  Saul,  and  Saul,  true  to  his  I 
incendiary,  murderous  reputation,  en- 
deavors to  kill  Penderel  and  burn  down 
the  house.   By  the  time  morning  ar- 
rives, Penderel  has  proposed  marriage 
to  Gladys  and  been  accepted,  and  the 
Wavertons  have  departed  m  haste. 

To  start  off  with  the  chief  of  the 
horrors,  Boris  Karioff  is  a  fearsomg 
sight,  with  his  unkempt  hair  anci 
scarred  countenance,  and  he  does  man- 
age  to  conyey_a  lot  by  hU  ominous 


4 


Miici  »i.v.  .^^^■^       -  -  -.  CTunts.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  ha^ 

Evelvn  Brent,  more  attractive  than,  |      photographed  With  an  eye  toward 

•er.  plavs  Tess  with  determination  and  [  him  as  dreadful  as  possible, 

spirit     H    B    Warner  is  her  under-!  t  ..,„i,f„«  th»  <:9mp  Mr.  Lauzh- 


standing  husband,  and  Marcelme  Day 
struggles  along  in  the  role  of  the  un- 
pleasant Marcis.  Ned  Sparks  contnO- 
utes  a  graphic  study  of  Eddie  CraneJ 
though  it  could  hardly  have  been  aj 


Charles-  Laughton,  the  same  Mr.  Laugh- 
ton  who  made  such  an  impression-  ut 
"Devil  and  the  Deep,"  provides  some 
welcome  comedy  as  Sir  William  Porter- 
house, and  Raymond  Massey,  an  equallx 
excellent  player,  does  well  In  the  sub- 


thougn  It  couia  narcuy  nave  uoci.  »,  excellent  player,  noes  wcu  m  wic  o^- 

labor  of  love,  and  Lew  Cody  Is  out-,  gj^^ry  role  of  Waverton.  Brember  Wil- 

standing  for  his  restraint  and  sincerity^  jg  ^^^^^  j^^re  hair-raising  than  Mr, 

in  the  role  of  Jlmmle  Dale.— E.  L.  H.  .  ■ 


,  .,U  acting  ot  Saul  Femm 
I  The«lger.  ably  assisted  W 
ovc  characterizes  his  part  weii 
1  Douglas  and  unian  Bond  sup- 
..e  loTe  interest,  Gloria  Stuart 
screams  effectively  as  Margaret  Waver- 
ton.  and  an  Interesting  bit  Is  contrib- 
uted by  one  John  programmed  a»  Dud- 
geon,  but  none   other  than  Blspeth 
Dudgeon  of  Copley  Theatre  fame — a* 
old  Sir  Roderlclc. 

The  week's  vaudeville  headllnew 
come  In  triple  measure.  Venlta  GouW 
impersonates  Greta  Garbo,  Georgf 
Ai  luss.  Harry  Rlchman.  Jimmy  Durante 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Marie  Dressier,  Zasi 
Pitt5  and  Ed  Wynn.  Frank  Richardsor 
Sim  s  "Sipping  a  Soda  With  Susie."  "It 
Was  So  Beautiful"  and  "Harlem  Moon.' 
The  third  Important  act  is  th< 
"Rhythm  Rascals,"  a  spirited  Negrr 
Jazz  orchestra  led  by  Bud  Harris  and 
assisted  by  singers  and  dancers.  Ina 
Williams  and  Dick  Dean,  musical  com- 
edy stars,  and  the  Three  Cossacks 
whirlwind  daners,  complete  the  pro- 
gram. E.  L.  H. 

SCOLLAT  SQUARE 
"The  Goldin  West" 

A  ex-reen  drama  adapted  by  Gordon  Eicby 
frnin  ihfl  novel  ol  the  lame  name  by  Zane 
Grey :  directed  by  David  Howard  and  pre-, 
sented  by  Fox  Picture*  with  the  loUowinir 
fast: 

David  Lynch  Georg-e  O'Brien 

Malano   Georre  O'Brien 

Betty  Summers  Janet  Chandler 

Belt.v  Siummera  Brown  Janet  Chandler 

eien  Shopoard  Marion  Burns 

obert  Summers  Arthur  Pierson 

alvln  Brown  Onslow  Stevens 

ol.  Horace  Summer!  Emmett  Corrigan 

ennis  Epstein  Bert  Hanlon 

Lynch  Edmund  Breese 

Stimmera  Julia  Swayne  Gordon 

ary  Lynch  Dorothy  Ward 

ammy  Lrta  Hattie  McDaniels 

l.irk  Wolf  George  Risras 

Mike  Sam  Adams 

Pat   Ed  Dillon 

During  the  filming  of  George  O'Brien's 
latest  vehicle,  "The  Golden  West," 
which  opened  yesterday  at  the  Scollay 
Square,  there  couldn't  have  been  any 
noticeable  lack  of  employment  in  Holly- 
wood. The  hordes  of  extras  that  ta^e 
part  in  the  unfolding  of  the  double- 
barrelled  Zane  Grey  melodrama, 
Whether  as  Indians,  pioneers  or  Ken- 
.tucky  aristocracy,  must  mount  up  into 
jthe  himdreds.  More  of  a  pageant  than 
a  story,  the  picture  is  a  spectacular, 
slightly  old-fashioned  piece  of  enter- 
tainment, photographed  against  the 
beautiful  natural  backgroimds  that 
usually  form  the  major  virtue  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  pictures.  There  is  everything 
from  a  fancy  dress  ball  to  a  covered 
wagon  parade  across  the  western  plains, 
Including  Indian  raids,  railroad  pioneer- 
ing, feuds,  duels,  murder  and  young 
love.  The  years  pass  with  stunning  I 
rapidity,,  for  the  story  covers  the  his-  • 
tory  of  two  generations.  , 
At  the  beginning  of  the  story  there  '■ 
is  a  feud  in  progress  between  two  Ken- ! 
tucky  families,  the  Lynches  and  the , 
Summers.  Even  the  love  of  David  Lynch 
and  Betty  Summers,  which  threatens  to 
1  heal  the  breach,  only  widens  it,  for 
iBetty'.s  brother  is  accidentally  killed  by 
Daniel,  and  the  latter  flies  to  the  West 
with  a  wagon  train.  Overtaken  by 
Betty's  father,  Daniel  refuses  to  duel 
with  him  and  Is  shot  for  his  pains. 
Eventually  he  marries  Helen  Sheppard, 
the  girl  who  nurses  him  back  to  health, 
and  both  of  them  are  killed  a  few  years 
later  by  marauding  Indians,  who  carry 
off  their  little  son.  Twenty  years  later 
this  boy,  now  grown  to  manhood.  Is 
known  as  Matano,  and  he  leads  his 
tribe  in  raids  against  the  builders  of 
the  transcontinental  railroad.  To  force  j 
the  railroad  men,  headed  by  Calvin 
Brown,  the  man  whom  Betty  Stmimers 
married  to  desist  from  their  imdertak- 
Ing,  Matano  kidnaps  Brown's  daugh- 
ter and  marries  her  according  to  the 
Indian  ritual.  The  film  concludes  with 
a  wild  Indian  attack  on  the  railroad, 
Matano's  reclognition  as  the  son  of 
David  Lynch  by  Dennis  Epstein,  David's 
old  friend,  and  the  final  healing  of  the 
iold  feud. 

George  O'Brien,  playing  the  roles  of 
Lynch  and  Matano,  still  relies  more  on 
his  physique  and  his  horseback  riding 
than  upon  his  histrionic  talents,  but 
though  inclined  to  be  ridiculous  when 
In  the  throes  of  deep  emotion,  he  pre- 
sents a  satisfactorily  picturesque  and 
stalwart  figure.  Janet  Chandler  also 
in  a  dual  role,  and  Marion  Burns,  the 
second  heroine,  are  attractive  and  In- 
telllgent;  Onslow  Stevens  does  reason- 
ably well  with  a  conventional  role,  and 
B«rt  Hanlon  makes  much  of  Dennis 
Epstein,  half  Irish,  half  Jewish  peddler. 

Val  and  Ernie  Stanton,  "The  English 
Boys  from  America,"  gay  comics  who 
specialize  in  the  British  brand  of  humor, 
are  the  vaudeville  headllners.  Gloria 
Lee.  together  with  Wania  and  the  team 
of  Foy,  Tucker  and  Johnson,  are  repre- 
sented by  "Henrietta's  Affairs,"  a  rhap- 
In  rhythm  revue.  Carl  Nixon 
omblnes  comedy  with  romance  In  "The 
ve  Racket,"  with  Carmen  Sans,  Dick 
'Delbon  and  Adelaide  Lorraine.  Marcy 
brothers  and  Beatrice  have  a  comedy 
and  dance  act,  and  the  Hong  Kong  Fol- 
lies complete  the  till  with  "Pastimes  of 
the  Far  East." — ^E.  L.  H.  » 


r 


"Lu  Boheme  " 

Opera  in  four  .ids  by  Pucolnl,  presented 
:nn  niirht  at  tlii>  Ho.non  Opera  House  by  thi! 
,snn  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Conn>J>nv.  direction 
of  Fortune  Gallo.  with  the  fotlowlnr  cast: 

Mimi  Bianca  Saroyn 

Kndolfo  Dimilri  Onofroi 

.Miisetia  Ethel  Fox 

.M.arcrllo   Mario  Vnll<- 

Cc.ir.ne.  Amund  Sioviu 

Si  liaiinard  Stephan  Kar.skevich 

r.i'Moit   ^  Nntiilc  Orvi 

.\l  -indoro  Natale  Cervi 


can  rrproduce  It— 


"I'D  BE  A  PARODY" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  lord  chamberlain   bnnned   the  pnbll 
performance  of  Emll  Ludwips  "Versaliics  ■  be 
cause  men  now  living  wore  brought  on  th 
amotiK    them  Move 


"Grand  opera"  Is  an  Imposing  title 
for  a  genre  fast  fading  out.  Few  and  far 
between  are  the  young  composers  who 
turn  to  it  now  as  a  field  for  composi- 
tion, fiven  audiences  are  inclined  to  ra- 
tionalize about  opera — excepting  the 
Wagner  enthusiasts.  But  it  is  likely  II 
the  day  comes  when  opera  is  performed 
F^eldom  and  then  for  antiquarians — as 
are  miracle  plays  now— that  Puccini's 
"Boheme"  will  be  one  of  those  to  get  a 
hearing.  It  is  the  essence  of  romance, 
sentimental,  tender,  touched  by  pity, 
and  not  without  a  humor  as  ingenuous 
as  its  passion.  The  music  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  tale,  from  its  occasional  at- 
tempts at  illustration — such  as  the 
sprinkling  of  the  water  on  Mlmi's  face, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  plink!  pllnk! 
in  the  orchestra,  and  the  cold  empty 
fourths  that  open  the  third  act,  as  pa- 
iper  snow  sifts  down  on  the  stage — tc 
lits  long,  lyric  phrases,  colored  with 
warmth  and  sentiment.  The  absence  ol 
action  or  of  sartorial  grandeur,  the 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  even  the  recur- 
rent heavy-handed  buffoonery — these 
things  are  part  of  "Boheme's"  charm 
Through  the  sweet,  constantly  rising 
rosy  mist  of  Puccini's  music,  the  audi- 
ence sees  the  opera  with  a  sort  of  ten- 
der amusement,  and  yet  it  is  touched, 
as  one  is  seeinfr  children  in  a  play  at 
school. 

Carlo  Peronl,  the  conductor,  welded 
the  music  last  night  into  a  well-inte- 
grated whole.  Tempi  seemed  perfect,  and 
worked  no  hardships  on  the  singers, 
while  keeping  the  performance  moving, 
alive.  Even  the  orchestra,  on  which 
so  many  asjjersions  were  cast  last  week, 
burst  out  with  sensuous  and  poignant 
tone,  a  rich  support. 

The  Mimi  of  Bianca  Saroya,  Dimitri 
Onefrei's  Rodolfo,  and  Valle's  Marcello 
are  well  known  here.  Saroya's  voice, 
capable  of  thrilling  volume  and  glow, 
is  also  schooled  to  exquisite  shading  of 
tone,  and  to  mezza-voce  singing  of  un- 
usual beauty.  Her  Mimi  is  sweet,  child- 
ish, very  touching.  Onofrei's  fine  tenor 
showed  strain  in  the  first  act,  due  pos- 
sibly to  a  cold,  but  he  sang  as  well  as 
ever  through  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
The  Musetta  of  Ethel  Pox,  which  be- 
gan by  being  harshly  chattery  achieved 
suavity  and  passion  in  her  short  air  in 
the  second  act.  Ejovik  sang  the  coat 
song  mezzo-voce,  but  with  effectiveness. 

The  opera  was  followed  by  ballet  di- 
vertissement. 

Tonight's  opera  is  "Rigoletto,"  with 
Giuseppina  Sabine  as  Gilda,  Barsotti  as 
the  Duke,  and  Valle  as  Rigoletto. 

E.  B. 


ih<  rlo  what  the  Wag- 

nci  ,iv.    And  when  the 

mu.sjc  of  ihc  ijHi.i  reaches  the  final 
In  the  Death  ot  tlie  Gods,  even  th 
wood.i  and  bras.srs  mid  strings  of  Wag 
ner's  orchestra  cannot  begin  to  produc 
the  cosmic  harmonics  and  volumes  hi 
strove  for.  Par  le.\s  can  10  finger 
at  the  piano 

Mr.  Danirosch  did  his  work  so  wel 
In  awakening  in  the  audience  an  ap^stage    without  di<;^uise 
preclatlon    of    the    tremendous  strlv  "     ^  ° 

ings  and  accomplishmenUs  of  Wagnci|*-'^°"'^  Paderew.skl.      Arnold  Bciiiirl 

that  even  his  own  musical  samples  o  ''scappd  the  censor  by  giving  another  name  an 
the  death  of  Siegfried,  the  funeral  pyr  face  to  Lord  NorthcliiTe  In  "What  the  Pub 
.scene,  and  the  terrific  destruction  oliic  Wants"    tHp  rnnc^vov,  .\,?\  5 

Valhalla,  were  not  enough  to  feed  tht  ^  ?  „;  ,  T  censoiship  wa.v  Instituted  t 
appetite  aroused.  In  that  failure  iieiP""^*'ct  waipole  In  the  theatri',  though  politl 
his  reward.  E.  ft    cal  cartoonists  had  full  licen.se  as  they  hav 

ir/.-         il^}h^^n7rk"  '^'^''^'^'^^'•^y  '^ft  Punch  on  account  o 

"Jh!:^  .nM'e^fr":-  sa,.i,a,   r..o,  ^J^^^^^^^^  ^artoon  Of  LouiS  NapO, 

■  tiding  to  ruin.  Few  Journali.sUs  have  been 
sen.sitivo,  though  George  William  Curtis  whei 
he  was  editor  of  Harper'.s  Wei  kly  protested 
against 
Sch'.irz. 
Beckett 


riuna  in  throe  acts,  hv  !...inri'Twn  Gro'«  and 
Cdw.nrd  Childs  Carpenter:  etaBrd  by  Frank 
;r:n''n  .tikI  in-oduccd  l).v  Al''.v;indfr  McKinw' 
It  H.irtri)i(l.  Ct..  Jhn  1.  lli.'ll'.  and  at  th.' 
5llicl  Ilarrymiiii'  Thcnde.  New  York.  .I;in. 
II.  with  Ernest  Truex  and  Claire  Tre- 

'or  111  Ihe  leJidins  roles;  iiprformed  last 
vcninif  at  the  Plynioiith.  under  sponsorship 
if  the  Amcric-vn  Theatre  Society,  with  the 
(iMowinic  cast: 

tilda  Martha  M.-uvo 

<ie   Salvatore  Ralph  Tli'Mdon; 

lim  Scanlon  S.   Henry  Norell 

German  Lefkowiti  Charles  Halton 

■harliB  Shaw  Averell  Harris 

Ia<'ol)    Dillon  Robert  Gleck^■r 

The  Cossack  Dan  Carey 

jPnnv   Jack  Slonc 

.Vail  ace    Porter  Ernest  Truex 

fohv  Van  Buren  Claire,  Trevor 

•an  O'Roike  John  Kearney 

Police  Scrsceant  Dan  Carey 

Just  as  the  local  chapter  of  thei 
American  Theatre  Society  was  begin- 
ling  to  wonder  if  efforts  to  uplift  the 
heatre  ever  would  bring  material  re- 
ief  t<i  languishing  coffers,  along  came 
Ernest  Truex  and  "Whistling  in  the. 
Dark"  to  prove  that  every  cloud  has  a 
silver  lining,  thai,  rattling  good  old 
melodrama  outranks  plays  of  sex  and 
manners  and  moonlight  fantasy.  Here 
is  stuff  worth  considering,  and  ap- 
alauding.  A  trim  little  man,  peer  of  de- 
tectives— murder  mystery  fictionists,  is 
set  accidentally  by  two  resourceful  play- 
wrights in  a  remote  mansion  utilized 
as  a  hide-out  by  a  merciless  gang  of 
criminals.  At  first  timid  and  wastefully 
pohte,  warming  slowly  under  potions  of 
Scotch  proffered  by  his  host,  the  gang 
ruler,  becoming  boastful  of  his  success, 


WALTER  DAMROSCH 
Wagnerian  Recital 

The  third  of  Walter  Damrosch's  cur- 
rent series  of  Wagnerlin  recitals  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel  ballroom,  for  the  aid  of  the 
New  England  medical  centre.  Yester- 
day Mr.  Damrosch  concerned  himself 
with  the  third  act  of  "Goetterdam- 
merung,"  which  may  bs  said  to  sum- 
marize Wagner's  genius,  revealing  as  It 
does  his  colossal  musical  emotions  and 
descriptions,  his  sense  of  grandeur  and 
tragedy  and  also  his  crysalline  charm, 
and  his  humor.  Mr.  Damrosch  excised 
very  little  of  the  music  of  the  third  act 
of  j^'Goetterdammerung."  He  had  the 
same  audience  which  had  attended  the 
previous  concerts,  and  he  assumed 
therefore  a  familiarity  with  the  story 
and  characters  of  the  Nibelimgen 
trilogy  and  recognition  of  outstanding; 
themes  from  "Die  Walkure,"  and  from, 
"Siegfried."  I 

In  this  recital  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages, and  the  inevitable  disadvantages 
of  hearing  Wagnerian  operas  at  the' 
piano,  were  made  apparent.  Through 
Mr.  Damrosch's  own  powerful  creative 
imagination,  the  heroic  tales  and  the 
half-noble,  half-magic  music  are  pro- 
jected into  the  receptive  waiting  fan- 
cies of  the  audience:  with  him  they  live 
in  that  half-forgotten  hero  age,  where 
strength  and  guile  fought  to  the  death, 
where  the  gods  were  pitifully  subejct 
to  fate  almost  as  much  as  hero-man 
or  gnome,  when  emotions  were  all  in- 
tense, naive,  uncolored  by  subtleties  or 
cynicisms. 

But,  though  an  imagination  on  fire, 
and  guided  by  a  skilled  musical  com- 
mentator such  as  Damrosch,  can  catch 
the  Wagnerian  vision  better  than  any 


Thomas  Na.sfs  caricaiiires  of  Car) 
When  "The  Happyland,  by  Gilbert  a 
and  W.  S.  Gilbert  was  produced  In 
11873,  the  censor  thought  It  his  duty  to  ban  the 
scenes  in  which  Gladstone,  Ayrlon  and  Lowe 
appeared  in  realistic  make-up.  though  Glad- 
stone, seeing  himself  on  the  stage,  laughed  up- 
roariously, a.s  Edwin  Booth  greatly  enjoyc 
George  L.  Fox's  "Hamlet,"  in  which  Booths 
mannerisms  and  stage  business  were  amusingl 
parodied. 

The  ancient  satirists  were  ret  bothered  by 
censorship  as  long  as  the  gods  were  respected. 
Aristophanes  held  up  Euripides  and  Socrate.s 
ridicule,  putting  them  on  the  .stage  as  thc" 
were  known  in  the  street.  Was  Socrates  angry'. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary  he  stood  ur 
in  the  theatre  so  that  the  aud'ence  could  com- 
Dare  his  appearance  with  that  :>t  the  actor  who 
Dortrayed  him.  How  differerit,  was  the  bc- 
lavior  of  another  philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson. 
Being  told  that  the  comedian  Foote  purposed  to 
mitate  him  in  a  farce,  he  asked  the  common 
?rice  of  an  oak  stick;  being  answered  sixpence, 
16  purchased  one  for  a  shilling.  "I'll  have  a 
louble  quantity;  for  I'm  told  Foote  means  to 
exhibiting  a  watch    inscribed    with  ^ke  me  off.  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined 

S'amuMe^  w^icrh^dtLw^^  iv""' 

police;  puffing  out  Uke  a  bantam  as  he  semg  acquainted  with  Johnson  s  intention,  gave 
brags  of  ability  to  devise  the  perfect  up  the  proposed  impersonation     As  Johnson 
crime— and  then  suddenly  made  aware^^id  to  Boswell:    "Sir,  fear  restrained  him- 
hL^'^dX'c^ed'^rdefjIna™  ^  -"^f  ^-e  broUen  his  bones.   I  woul 

not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  fiancee,|have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  off 
to  sit  down  and  prove  his  boast,  with  aleg"— Foote  had  lost  a  leg  through  an  acciden 
potential  commissioner  of  police  as  thej^^  hunting— "I  would  not  have  left  him  a  Ic 
victim!  k       ^    ff ,, 

Here  are  steaming  ingredients  for        ^ui  on. 
lively  evening  in  the  theatre.  Add  thej     A  long  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  the  mor 
hero's     llth-hour    solution,     to    b^or  less  illustrious  dead  who  ha-fe  strutted  thei 
known   to   P<^t«rity         "the   toothjj^^^        characters  in  drama  and  opera, 
paste    murder  ':    hi,    near-checkmat4,  i.t      i        i.       u  ,  rr^il,  ,     ,  ^i. 

ruined  by  a  blundering  agent's  errorJmany  Napoleons  have  been  seen!  Think  of  th 
and  his  final  inspiration  by  means  oJponiposers  who  ha\ii»  brought  cr  the  stage 
which  are  not  to  be  disclosed-  herijayin,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Choi  in,  Hoffmann 
LTt^'no3-'thT^^^^^  -   to   George  Washingto 

and  what  have  we?  Three  meaty  actsand  Disraeli;  women  from  iMp  Dubarry  t 
co-minglin"  gusty  profanity,  ctmninfceorge  Sand  and  Eiizalseth  Ba.'rett  Browning 
setting  of  traps,  an  off-stage  murdeiVi.;g         ^^^^  ^gg^      ^^^^  „,gj.._.  ^^^^^  ^^^^i. 

irt'lmt^fl^S^'^'o  Sau1h»°'  '^"'^P^^^"'    "  ^^"^  ^'^"'"'■^ 
oners,  and  ever  the  ready  humor,  tWto  applaud  the  resemblance,  or  to  .say,  "Not 
oiled  perfection  aaid  the  fiawless  chaijbit  like  them."    Would  the  great  Caesar  hav 
acterization  which  Mr.  Truex    bestoW^       pler.scd  with  Eernrrd  Sh:  v.-  and  Forbc:;- 
on  Wallace  Porter.  Not  often  are  ^_  ,.    f     o    t.  •        ■»    ,i    ,  /-,i       .      ^  j 
privileged  to  see  through  to  a  giorioJ Robertson?    I.  is  a  pity  that  Cleopacra  did  no- 
conclusion  such  feats  of  ingenious  plai  live  to  speak  the  words  Shakespeare  put  in  h 
writing  and  of  pleasurable  performanci  mouth. 
Mr.  Truex  was  given  a  warm  wel- 


come, justified  it  by  subsequent  per- 
formance. He  has  a  most  engaging  per- 
sonality, his  voice  is  of  almost  dulcet 
quality,  his  facial  play  is  keenly  ex- 
pressive, his  gestures  are  not  manner- 
isms, they  match  the  character.  A 
comedian  of  charm  and  intelligence  is 
Mr.  Truex.  Miss  Trevor,  bearing  a  name 
of  some  distinction  in  the  EngUsh  thea- 
tres, was  delightful  as  the  fiancee,  men- 
tally alert  when  apparently  most  slug- 
gish, quick  in  the  thrust  and  parry  es- 
I  sential  to  her  role.  Mr.  Glecker  as  the 
I  arch- villain,  and  the  Messrs.  Norell, 
{Harris,  Theadore  and  Halton  as  dif- 
ferentiated types  oi  gangsters,  were 
smoothly  villainous,  and  Miss  Mayo, 
'without  one  line  of  spoken  word,  was 
'impressively  furtive  as  servant  aind 
hopeless  drug  addict.  The  audience 
reached  to  the  back  rows,  a  cheerful 
portent,  and  was  as  eagerly  responsive 
as  it  was  substantial.  We  wonder  if 
lany  looked  askance  at  their  toothpaste 
Ithis  morning?  W.  E.  G. 


I  Jordan  Hall 

1         ANXE  EAGLESTON  KYDD  , 

The  splendid  impression  made  by  Mrs. 
!  Kydd  at  her  first  conceit  of  Song 

Americana  last  year,  was  re-established 
I  at  her  second  concert  last  night  oi 

milestones  along  the  road  pf  qUi-  ov.ti 

development  of  art  song.  A  IrfVge  au- 
1  dience  attended  and  was  generous  with 

interest  and  enthusiasm.  'The  age-oW 
I  nroblejn  ot  whether  it  is  better  to  have 


a  good  voice  or  to  have  brains  ana 
musical  intelligence  .stPns  to  be  finding 
its  solution  in  the  populai'lty  of  such 
singers  as  Mrs.  Kydd.  who  make  their 
programs  rare  delights  through  other 
mediums  than  the  sheer  glory  of  vocal 
organs.  Her  program  last  night  ivas  as 
follows:  ,  ' 

Hopklnson..  '  Ode  T'oni  Ossian's  Pocins;^^ 
CoUins-Pelissier.    ■'Ode    on  '^^'^..^^J'^'-.'.T*,: 
iPK":  Chadwick.   •■Ashiidoe  ;  Oiiffc.M  SJm 
phony  in  Yellow."  -So-tei  KulhcriT...  T-'a  ■ 
l.oefMci'.  ■  Sudden  l.i?ht  ;  <„;<n';.  ' 
Mv  i-i^ht."  ••Scolluii   Sons-  .  y 
Smill;  (Mss) .  "Aud  What  i.l  I  H 
LoveV":   Handy.    •■.Memphis  ,^'"'|-,.., ,.„::,-„;  - 
•Don't    Take    Me    Back    to    I'tiiotioti  . 
(iei°hwin    'I  Oot  Rhythm'':  Henderson  and 
Si'own.    "Thafi   Why  Darkies  Were  Born. 

Her  collection  of  "Song  Americana' 
last  vear  having  traced  the  hi-stoi-y  of 
American  song  from  the  psalms  ol  tne 
pilgrim  fathers  to  the  "vocal  selections 
of  the  "mauve  decade,"  Mrs.  Kydd  be- 
gan last  night  where  she  left  off  last 
year  The  Ode  fictr  Ossian's  poems,  set 
by  Hopklnson,  labored  through  numer- 
ous and  ^'aried  musical  moods,  to  the 
pie-Raphaelite  posing  (done  good- 
naturedly,  as  a  necessary  adjunct;  and 
poised  singing  of  Mrs.  Kydd.  There  wa.s 
more  posturing  in  the  elocution-school 
style,  to  mark  the  points  of  ColUnss 
"Ode  on  the  Passions,"  a  recitation,  with 
naive  tonal  colorings  supplied  by  frag- 
ments of  .simple  piano  music  after  eath 
declamation.  "A  Year's  Spinning"  of 
Pease  Introduced  by  Mrs.  Kydd  as  a 
sample  of  charming  art-song,  though  01 
1  period  not  rich  in  musical  thought, 
jroved  to  be  such  indeed.  She  sang  it 
expressively  and  ivmpalhetlcnlly,  and 
Mr.  Biltcliffe's  accompanim'-nt  added 
fneasiurably  to  the  song's  effectivi 
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I  '  ■  >  .  th  a  show  piec! 

and  swoopini 
A.  .    V  high  noteclos* 

Ai  the  end  of  which  ihc  audience  dli 
What  Mrs.  Kydd  tnlened  they  were  ex 
pected  to  do — burst  hito  loud  applause. 

Mrs.  Kydd's  comments,  witty  and  ful 
of  infomiadon  a*  well  as  of  atmospherii 

1  ;■(.<■  .-in.  her  dramatic  gifts  ajid  he:' 
1  >  V  ;  enunciaMon.  almost  more  thar 
..I ;  .<n^;ug.  which  is  musically  sensitive 
but  oi  spotty  technique  and  inclined  tc 
fall  into  a  peculiarly  hollow  tone  abov! 
the  middle  register,  made  the  second 
group  of  songs  enjoyable.  She  was  best 
in  the  wild  sorrow  and  pride  of  Chad- 
wick's  "Aghadoe"  and  in  Mr.  Warren 
Storey  Smith's  poetic  setting  of  "And 
What  if  1  Heard  My  First  Love?"  to 
which  she  gave  a  half-frightened,  half- 
expectant  ecstacy. 

The  four  "blues"  songs  with  which 
.she  closed  the  program  did  not  suit  her 
style  and  her  imdoubted  gifts  as  a  .sing- 
mg  actress  (for  that  is  what  she 
reallyi.  She  did  them  with  regrettable 
concert-hall  refinement.  One  might 
have  expected  that  she,  with  courage 
and  elan  enough  to  search  out  and  re- 
live our  sometimes  amusing  and  often 
touching  musical  past,  would  have  been 
able  to  shout  a  torch  song  with  the  re- 
quisite abandon. 

But  it  was.  on  the  whole,  a  deUghtful 
and  delightfully  presented  program. 

E.  B. 


t  l  ""'        'r'^  a; 

j;.<nto<-he8   . .    •  .  Kniir,i  , 

J-a  viei're   

^■■elude  (pour  lu  niX'f  ppl,,,.- 


chestra  a  memorable  j)i;i,,iaM  u 
Mozart  s  concerto  In  A  major.  On  Sat- 
urday his  program  wih  be  as  fo  lows: 
Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and  Pukuc- 
T?^^."'  ^onata.  A  flat  ittajor;  Schu' 
bert-Liszt,  Gretchen  at  the  Spinnin 


The  Tales  of  Hoffman,"  schedule<l 
lor  performance  at  the  matinee  yester- 
day, was  hastUy  superseded  by  "Lucia," ' 
due  to  the  sudden  Ulness  of  Amun'd  j 
Sjovlk,  the  basso  who  waa  to  sing  Dr.  i 


RIGOLETTO 


"Rigoletio" 


Opera  in  four  acts  by  Teitii,  librello  by 
Pi.ivc.  stor.v  JoiindiHl  on  Victor  Huso's  'Le 
Koi  samuiie."  Firs!  prn(IUi'<'<l  at  Vienna. 
ISSl.  PcrlormiM  at  the  Bo»!on  Opera  Hoii^e 
l.ist  evpHinsr  hy  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany with  this  lollowing-  cist. 


(iilrta, 
n  liie  of  Manlua  . 

M-ito   ,.  .. 

tuit'ile 
^'      lalena  ........ 

II  n  <le  Ceprano 
I  ontessa  <1i  Cepran 
Mf)nterone  ....... 

Borsa 


Carlo  Pproni.  eonduttor 


Guiaeppina  Sabinn 
Giuseppe  Barfoiti 
.....  Mario  VaMp 
..  Amund  Sjovili 
.  Bernice  Schalker 
...Gildo  Morelaito 
.  .Eleonoro  Detnor.-i 
....  Natale  Cervi 
Fran<-e5oo  Curei 


"Rigoletto"  may  well  be  judged  the 
most   consistently   melodious  and  the 

most  successfully  di-amatic  of  Italian 
operas.  In  what  is  there  to  be  found  a 
greater  abundance  of  fine  melodies,  and 
in  what  a  more  satisfactory  infusion 
of  the  media  of  two  arts?  Highly 
gratifying,  then,  that  this  opera  should 
have  received  the  Tjest  which  the  San 
Carlo  Company  has  to  offer,  since  its 
performance  last  evening  was  of  a 
distinctly  higher  lever,  vocally,  orches-; 
trally,  dramatically,  than  has  hitherto 
been  witnessed  this  season.  There  was 
an  air  of  confidence  previously  lacking 
m  the  chorus;  the  conductor  exercised 
more  effectively  a  guiding  hand  over 
orchestra  and  sing;ers;  individual  voices 
were  more  in  trim  than  when  pre- 
viousy  heard. 

Giuseppma  Sablno  made  her  Boston 
debut  as  Gilda  last  evening.  She  was 
unfortunately  siezed.  at  the  start,  wath 
extreme  nervousness,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment, as  it  proved  later,  of  her  voice 
and  its  employment.  Her  tones  were 
imbued  with  such  tremolo  as  to  render 
them  characterless  and  mcapable  of 
imparting  variation  of  effect  by  any 
mechanical  devices  she  may  have  mas-' 
tered.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  her  first  act, 
the  vocal  gymnastics  required  of  her 
were  not  in  a  manner  to  do  her  jus- 
tice. High  notes  became  unpleasanth* 
shrill.  The  third  act  found  her  im- 
proved in  all  respects:  her  voice  as-| 
sumed  a  pleasing  youthful  freshness, 
e.ssentially  lyric — di-amatic  only  with 
obvious  effort.  She  sang  easily,  grace- 
fully, and  with  a  ssinpathetic  insight' 
of  her  role.  She  must,  however,  gain  a 
more  firm  control  of  the  quality  of  her 
roice.  which  otherwise  becomes  fragile 
and  colorless. 

Mr.  Barsottl.  as  the  Duke,  sang  his 
long  and  difficult  role  with  unusual 
facility,  his  voice  possesses  brilliance 
subdued  to  a  uniform  shimmering  of 
silver-like  tones  beautifully  adapted  to 
ins  •  Rigoletto"  arias.  Much  credit  be- 
longs to  him  for  the  toul  satlsfactor 
iness  of  last  evening's  performance.  Mr 
Valle  with  his  ability  to  cover  tones 
^uddenly.  shading  an  appealing  and  pa- 
thetic fortLssimo  to  a  fain  pianissimo 
js  wen  cast  a.s  Rigoletto.  His  histrionic 
abilities  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
his  fine  singing. 

•"^^  tomorrow  afternoon  is 

Tales  of  Hoffmann."  for  tomorrow  eve- 
ning "Pagllacci"  followed  by  "Cavalleria 


I  [,.1  Coniparsa  , 

I'lisli  Hour  in  Honif  ku'i'is  '' 
I  Mr.  Knsioi 

•Mu'iisy.   (Brst  time  iT.rpi 


Wheel  and  Morning  Serenade:  Chopin  I  ^^^r^cle  in  Oflenbach's  opera 
f,?,"ifo  't,^  Szymanowski,  Ma-     "   '  - 

RPP   '  ^^.^^ky-Korsakov,  The  Bumble 
Bee,    Prokofieff.    Toccata;  Scriabm 
Sonata  op,  4.  The  recital  will  be  In  aid 
of  unemployed  musicians. 
The  ~     ■  ■  " 


Having  been  hastily  cast,  thrust  Into 
Uie  breach  left  by  "The  Tales  of  HofT- 
man.  and  presented  with  inadequate— 
'\,^J^^r^^^'^^l^^^'  "Lucia"  should  not  be 

.chas,sM^s  '^"'";"^  1"  Jo^^  next  Sunday  smgers 


afternoon  ot  V- i'<;"'7j"»i*  "'"6c*^>  did   meir  roles  rather  well  


,  though  the  Individual 
their  roles  rather  well— 


fanti.rqs  ... 
jJos  eantares  " 

PoX')*"; 


V,;  Ohradore 

1»  Nina  nerdid.T 

\ip 

lovely  ex 


Liicrezia  Eori's  voice.'  „  ^uveiv  ex 
fmp  e  of  the  brilliance  and  clamv  of 

I  t  IsSH'  f'^''"^^^'  voice  (unSeS 
It  is  hksly  to  b3  merely  shrill)      hv  nn 

glow  and  passion  startling  and  con  pell 

et^  bv'ohr^/'  "^"^  °^  canto  ?iondo, 
-^^,3^y  Ooradors.  and  by  Nin 


of  the  soZ'rATL^J -"^-J 


""^  trude  Wiedor,  contralto).'  Salnt-SalrV 
Turina  symphonic  poem  "Phaeton."   Truly  an 
attractive  program. 

Dr.  KoussevitEky  has  a  special  an- 
fiv^^fi^n"'  ^"/egard  to  the  series  of 
six  Tuesday  afternoon  Symphony  con- 
certs which  will  open  in  Symphony  hall 
next  Tuesday  at  3  o'clock.  He  will  pre- 
sent woiks  by  each  of  the  great  cbm- 
posers,  in  a  series  arrangeC,  so  far  as 
the  interest  and  balance  oi  each  pro- 
gram  will  allow,  in  historical  sequence. 
^  r,ix°K °X  symphonic  music  will 

ffj  h    ^''^K^        ^^^'■"'  «^  exempli- i 
ned  by  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart 
^eethoyen,  Schubert,  Schumann^  Ber- 

St^^^n^r^T^^"'  ^''ah'ns.  Tchaikovsky, 
Strauss,  Debussy  and  Stravinsky  The 
next  week  will  be  as  follows: 
Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto,  No  2  F 
ma.ior  tsolo  violin,  flute,  oboe,  trum 


I 


P^ment  not  apeclfled  in  the  stage  bus":  - 

I    Giuseppe  Barsottl  as  Edgar  sane  In  I 
the  style  he  has  made  familiar  to  Lc  ' 
ton  audiences  this  week  and  Ut-    )?;  ^' 
uses  his  light  clear  votee  w^U  in'lvr^c 
&^cf  ■  ^"^lined  to  for?e  Sd 

show  strain,  even  to  go  off  pitch?  when 

Ws  to^e'"''Th.*°A  If.'^'"^^         dramlttel ! 

uKrit^'y^U  tT/rSir^^^P^'^^ 
Ay^Jif  o^P'^estra,  under  the  direction  of 

Ihl^once*!^  '"^'"""■^^       ^'"S^'-^  =>«re 
The  famous  sextet  and  the  mart 


_4'h. 


long-drawn  out,  Moorish  turns  on  "Ay 
that  begin  and  rnc  so  many  of  t 
Spanish  outbursts  of  song,  she  sangtf 
with  the  intens;i«»  of  emotion,  and  with 
the    sliding    Oriental  quarter-tones 
effectively  and  deliberately  under  pitch 
cn  the  wailing  fiioritura — that  stamp 
them  as  genuine.  The  test  of  a  singer's 
sensitiveness  hes  very  often  in  a  Span- 
ish song,  and  especially  a  Spanish  folk 
song,  for  they  want  passion  but  not 
sentiment;    dignity,  but  not  stiffncs 
and  the  firmness  ol  pride  even  in  aban- 
donment. Not  only  because  the  songi 
are  native  to  he.-  aid  Miss  Bori  do  them 
so  well.  Other  singers  of  Spanish  blood 
come  to  mind  who  make  of  those  very 
cries  from  their  own  soil  a  travesty  an: 
a  bore. 


„  .  --Tx  oDoe,  ^rum-\Tetvt^ftT^-^°?^A         ^^e  the  raison 

-J  Pet>'  Haydn,  Symphony,  "The  Surnrise"-  '     -  ^^'^^^  ^°^^y- 

^yj^eethoven,  symphony  No.  7,  A  major,  '  '  ^ 

^pera" 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
Cavalleria  Rusticana 

I'l'r"^^^   ....Maria  Jeritza 

M.-mi.a  'lucii Eleonora.  Dennora 
Til N    111  ^.  Marion  Selee 

.\lfio  Dimitn.Onoft-ei 

-  ••  Mario  Valle 

Carlo  •Peroni,  conductor 

That  Mme.  Jeritza  singing  one  of  her 
famous  roles  would  be  a  drawing  card 

was,,  of 


drens  Theatre,  Greenwich  House.  Only^  no  small  reception  from 
one  of  these,  "The  Night  Is  But  a  Mir- 
ror '  seemed  worthy  of  her  attention 
and  that  was  built    up  on  i  musical 


phrasuie  not  particularly  suited^loTRl 
thoughl-phrasing  of  the  words — i 
count  against  a  song  which  may  bd 
made  if  the  music  is  not  in  itself  so 
lovely  as  to  justify  distortion  of  th« 
poetic  meaning.  Except  for  "Spooks,'] 
which  was  an  atmospheric  piece,  full 
of  shivery  soundj.  and  pretending  to 
little  more,  all  the  songs  strove  for  dis-^ 
tinction  in  harmonic  and  melodic 
treatment,  and  achieved  rather  less 
than  the  composer  worked  toward. 

E.  B 


course,   expected;   the  Opera 
_    .  House,  which  in  previous  performance"; 

Miss  Bon  gave  place  on  her  program  has  been  less  than  half  filled  last  eve 
to  four  songs  written  by  Mortimelnlng  would  probably  have  held  but  a 
Brownmg,,  organis.-  in  a  church  in  NeW  few  score  more,  mostly  in  vacant  loees 
^^^'=.t<?>-  of  the  Chil^  Mme.  Jeritza  was  called  on  to  recognkz 
no  small  reception  from  a  persistently 
enthusiastic  audience. 

It  is  questionable  how  wise  a  pro- 
cedure is  followed  in  obtaining  this 
prima   donna  for   two  performances-  | 
comparioons  will,  be  mad<.  which  are 
permanently  more  harmful  to  the  coma 
pany's  financial  success  than  temporari^ 
ly  advantageous.    Mme.  Jeritza  is  ail 
actress  of  no  mean  capabilities  andj 
as  it  happened,  the  remaining  cast  lasj 
evening  did  not  contain  the  finest  ma-^ 
terial  which  the  company  possesses  in 
this  respect.    Consequently,  she  over-l 
shadowed  her  supporting  cast  to  a  de 
gree  which  hardly  seems  fair  to  a  col 
lection  of  singers  who  are  fully  abl 
to  give  competent,  if  not  spectacular 
performances.    An  exception  should  b^ 
made  in  the  case  of  Marion  Selle,  asl 
Mama  Lucia,  whose  every  role  she  ful- 
fills with  a  deeply  sympathetic  under-j 
standing  and  unreproachable  taste. 

The  Santuzza  of  Mme.  Jeritza  is  in- 
deed stirring.  She  practices  the  neces- 
sary restraint  In  a  large  portion  of  her! 
part  to  convey  by  contrasts  intensely 
dramatic  episodes  interspersed  through- 
out the  opera.  She  is  able  to  excite, 
build,  heighten,  and  hold  an  emotional 
response  from  her  audience  by  corre- 
sponding states  woven  into  her  char- 
acter. Her  vitality,  her  forceful  pres- 
ancter  tTO-flnspiceFoi  tne  oosmu  amim  snce  is  increased  rather  than  weakened 
College  Alumnae  Association.  Mr.  Duke  by  the  meagreness  of  gestures  during 


CONCERT  NOTES 

Ruth  Culbertson  will  play  the  piano 
in  Jordan  hall  tonight;  a  sonata  in  A 
flat  by  Weber,  who  except  for  his  Rondo 
and  "Perpetual  Motion,"  is  neglected  by 
the  younger  generation;  Mozart's  sonata 
in  A  minor,  three  Impromptus  frod 
Schubert's  op.  142  and  these  pieces  b>) 
Chopin:    Nocturne    B    major    op.  62' 
Three   Mazurkas,   and   the  Polonais« 
Fantasie.  ] 
John  Duke,  pianist,  will  give  a  re- 
icital  in  Steinert  hall  tomorrow  night, 
Jat  8:30  o'clock.    The     recital  will  be 


„who  has  been  and  is  associated  with 


Rusticana. 


J.  H.  F. 


i.tCKi;z;A  BORi 
The  first  concer;  ol  this  year's  seaso; 
of  recitals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bos 
ton  School  of  Occupational  Therap: 
v.a.s  g.vcn  yesterday  morning  at  th' 
Hotel  Statler  ballroom.  Lucrezia  Bori, 
leading  soprano  with  the  Me,;rcpolitaii 
Opera  Company,  sang  four  gicups  ol 
songs,  and  rrecericli  Bristol.  h,r  accom 


more  than  half  of  the  opera;  facial ' 


panist.  plsycd  four  solos.  The  prograral  ^^^r,  Balakirev.  On  Feb.  8,  1929,  he 
V,  a.'  as  fo'.lfjv.s:  I  gave  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 


the  college,  will  play  a  prelude  by  Bacl^  expression,  .  constant 

(A  minor,  from  the  English  Suite)—  "'    '  '  "*  '""         "  " 

probably  to  show  that  he  is  orthodox 
though  later  he  will  play  an  Etude  ir 
D  sharp  minor  by  Scriabin.  There  art 
the  to-be-expected  Sonatas  by  Scarlatti 
The  program  will  also  comprise  th« 
variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  oi, 
Handel  by  our  old  friend  Brahms 
Ravel's  Sonatine,  Chopin's  Nocturne  ir 
D  flat  and  the  Rondo  from  Weber'j 
Sonata  in  C  major. 

This  week  was  probably  said  by  thf 
astrologers  to  favor  pianists.  -  Nikola: 
Orloff  will  hold  forth  in  Jordan  lial 
next  Saturday  afternoon.  Artemus  Ware 
spoke  of  "boss  poits."  Mr.  Orloff  is  ! 
boss  pianist.  He  was  born  at  Jeletz 
Russia,  in  1892.  After  he  had  taker 
piano  lessons  from  his  mother  he  en 
tered  the  Moscow  Conservatory  fron: 
which  he  was  graduated  with  higl: 
honors  in  1910.  Then  there  were  three 
years  in  which  he  studied  by  himself 
In  1912  he  began  to  give  concerts  iii 
Russia,  in  1922  he  began  Ws  tours  of 
the  European  continent.  He  was  first 
heard  in  Boston  on  Dec.  7,  1926,  when 
he  played  music  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann 
Brahms.  Schubert-Liszt,  Chopin,  Medt- 


unrest  of  her  swaying  body  preserve 
the  jeolously-wrought,  tragic  Santuzza 
for  her  tremendous  emotional  climax. 
Here,  seh  is  completely  released,  vocally 
and  bodily. 

Mine.  Jeritza  sang  with  engaging 
vigor;  her  voice  is  now  powerful  and 
surprisingly  drairiatic  in  its  quick  shad- 
ing. The  angry  peasant,  Santuzza,  Uke 
a  tigress  behind  bars,  she  portrayed 
vocally  in  sudden,  full-voiced  tones,  in- 
stigated spontaneously  by  primitive, 
savage  emotions.  Mr.  Onofrel,  as  Turid- 
du,  was  not  at  his  best;  one  felt  that 
his  fine  voice  was  suffering  from  a  con- 
stant effort  to  compete  in  volume  with 
The  opera  was  followed  by  "Pagliaccl" 
with  the  following  cast; 

Nedda   Ethel  Fox 

Canio   .'^roldo  Linili 

Tonio   Mostyn  Thomas 

SilTio   Stephen  Kazakevieh 

Beppo   Francesco  Curei 

«r  .,  J.  H.  F. 

"Lucia  —  

Opera  In  three  acts  by  Donizetti.  rre-| 
?cnted  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
Dpera  House  by  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opcral 
Jcninanv.  direction  of  Fortune  Gallo.  -wUhi 
the  follo-wiiigr  cast:  „       _  „„. 

iMci-.t   •  .Tina  Pasrei 

Ede:ar  of  Ravciiswood  Giuseppe  Barsottl 

Henry  Askton  Moslyn  Ihoma? 

Raymond    .Natale  Cem 

Henry  Buck  1  a  u  Francesco  Curcl 

j^Uce    .   Bealnce  Altierl 

Conductor  ".  .  .ADgelo  C.-inav»tto 


MARTHA 

i "Martha."  opera  in  four  acts,  music  by 
Friedrich  Flotow:  libretto  by  St.  Georpe  and 
W.  Friedrich.  First  performed  at  Vienna 
Nov.  'J'}.  1.S47:  performed  yesterday  after- 
'  noon  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the 
San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  company  with  the 
following:  cast : 

'  Lady  Harriet   Tina  Pa^iri 

,  Xanc.v   Bernice  Schalker 

Lionel    Edw-ard  Molitore 

Plunkett   Giuseppe  Interrante 

Sheriff   . Francesf-o  Curci 

Tristan   Xatale  Cei-ci 

Carlo  Peroni.  conductor 

In  operas,  a-  careful  discernment  in 
matching  voices  is  frequently  neglected 
in  favor  of  supposedly  more  vital  con- 
siderations, as,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
cellJnce  of  voices  taken  individually  anc 
in  regard  to  their  most  proper  casts 
The  effect  of  voice  combinations  is  no 
of  secondary  consequence  in  the  typ 
of  opera  whose  main  excuse,  musical! 
speaking,  is  the  occurrence  of  duet; 
-  trios,  quartets,   rather   than  frequen 
arias  and  recitatives.    Since  "Martha 
is  of  this  t.vpe,  a  cast  containing  tw( 
voices  which"  resemble  each  other  ir 
volume,  in  timbre,  in  degree  of  reso- 
nance, as  nicely  as  those  of  Tina  Pagg 
and  Edward  Molitore,  thereby  demon- 
strates an  apt  selection  or  a  fortunatt 
coincidence.    The  foursome,  completed 
by  Miss  Schalker  and  Mr.  Interrante.. 
lowers  the  standard;   balance  is  de- \ 
stroyed  by  the  disproportional  contri- 
bution of  Mr.  Interrante  with  his  voice, 
j  fine  enough  in  its  place,  but  too  hale 
and  hearty  for  "Martha's"  light  frivoli- 
ties and  delicate  snatches. 

Mr.  Molitore  sings  with  the  customa- 
ry warmth  and  brilliance  of  Italian  ten- 
ors; the  usual  gusto,  strain,  and  gen- 
eral disregard  for  less  hardy  tempera- 
ments and  hearing  organs  is  either 
avoided  or  unattainable  to  one  of  his 
constitution  and  physique.  Miss  Paggl 
excels  in  lyric  passages;  though  her 
very  high  notes  are  too  thin,  her  clear, 
white,  head-tones,  which  bring  to  mind 
the  voice  of  Dusolina  Giannini,  flow 
easily  and  smoothly. 

As  usual,  with  this  company,  the 
honors  yesterday  should  go  to  the  lead- 
ing singers.    However,  an  opera  at  last 
conceded  to  be  based  on  musical  and  i 
dramatic   trivialities,   but  nevertheless' 
possessing  a  certain  gayety  and  lightly 
comic   strain,   requires   more  support! 
and  stouter  padding  than  it  received! 
.yesterday  from  a  chorus  of  painfully' 
Latin-looking  English  peasants  and  111- 
airected  minors.  j.  h.  F 


GUY  MAIER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Guy  Maier.  pianist  and  lecturer,  as-  i 
slsted  by  .  the  Boston  Sinfonietta,  Ar- 
thur Fiedler,  conductor,  took  for  hi/ 
subject  yesterday  morning  in  Jordan 
Hall  "A  Musical  Journey  to  Spain. "  Hq 
began  by  praising  that  useful  beast, 
that  beast  of  all  work,  the  donkey,  and 
showed  pictures  of  them  wending  their 
way  uncomplamhiglv  from  BarceloiUKX 
and  Madrid  to  Seville.    He  played  fw*' 
a  musical  illustration  five  piano  pieces 
by  Imbert,  which  in  themselves  have 
little  interest.  He  then  went  to  Seville, 
spoke  of  the  processions,  showed  pic- 
tures   of    the    cigarette    factorv,  the 


lathedral  with  Its  famous  'VS. 
ignro's  house,  Trlana,  ivc 
^.wrllinK  gypslw — and  citM  i  iix  d  at 
nii;ih  the  buU  fight  and  Bizer's  opera. 
ic  [i  11  into  one  common  error,  saying 
hat  this  opera  was  at  first  a  complete 
raiUiif.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  w^re 
nanv  performances  in  Paris  thie  first 
II,  nor  did  Bizet  die  of  chagrin, 
Lts  1 .  often  reported.  For  this  portion  of 
ilir  lecture  the  orchestra  pla>'ed  Vol- 
Ipam.^  stirring  "Los  Banderillos"  and 
PM<  rpts  from  "Carmen."  The  perform- 
ir  I  of  this  music  was  excellent — Mr. 
I  r  .showed  a  liv'^ly  appreciation  of 
Us  I  iuiracter  both  in  general  and  in  its 
nuances.  Especially  noteworthy  was  his 
interpretation  of  th<?  "Gypsy  Dance," 
with  increasing  tempo,  until  the  furi- 
ous climax  was  reached.  Mr.  Maier  con- 
tinued to  talk  in  an  cntertclning  man- 
ner about  Grenada  with  the  Alhambra, 
Generaliffe  gardens,  and  the  fountains. 
The  final  group  of  compositions  com- 
prised a  dance  from  De  Falla's  "La 
,  /ita  Breve"  an  intermezzo  and  jota 
•from  the  "Gcyescas"  of  Granados.  The 
final  number  was  Chabrier's  "Espana" 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  has 
disappeared  from  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  "Espana" 
that  is  the  very  soul  of  Spain. 

On  Saturday  morning  Nov.  26,  Mr. 
Maier  will  take  his  audience  through 
Norway.  Dorothy  Brewster  Comstock, 
vlolini.<;t,  will  be  the  assisting  artist. 
The  program  will  Include  Debussy's  bal- 
let "La  Boite  a  Joujoux"  for  which 
there  will  be  colored  slides. 

There  was  a  regrettably  small  audi- 
ence yesterday,  although  there  was 
hearty  applause  from  the  few.  One 
w^ould  suppose  that  the  cause  for  which 
Ihcse  lecture-concerts  are  given  would 
br  nlonp  si 

fncient,j2L^ll.the  hall. 


Mftri«  Dressier,  whose  features  seem 
to  have  'undergone  some  mysterious 
change,  giving  her  a  haggard  oount«n 


nobleman  on  the  po&it 
.  cide.  goes  to  a  costume 

  niKif    he    me«l.>!   Lela  Fischer, 

daughter  of  a  rlcli  bourgeois,  and  falls 


talents  he  poesessesi  In  the  course  of 
h\s  duties  he  encounters  a  rich  Amerl- 


ance  and  a  smile  bleaker  than  it  should  'loVe  'with  her.  Rather  than  accept 
be  plays  a  devoted  mother  to  a  weaJc-,  a  position  from  her  father  (because  it 
ling  son,  chant*  cheerfully  about  a  re-j  savors  of  charity)  he  t^kes  Ironic  pleas- 
:       .       _j  ti,,-o,,ci-,  Individual  ure  in  becoming  a  gigolo,  which  per- 

i"nTcolle??i':'e  'ScSff^f^^^  '"''^        ^  ^  °'  "^'"'■^^ 

brawn,  and  through  it  all  finds  time  to 

brawl  goodnaturedly  with  Polly  Moran      _  ^ 

"'n'^utin.^^'as'^sual  ^'.'^rSsir  ti"  ''en^^  smi't^ for  taking  advantage 
water  dousings,  as  "suai.     Prosp^ruy^  discovering  i-omance  in 

U  a  home-brew  product  from  the  P«n^,\ennl.  after  years  of  dreaming  about 

I  I   !  it.  She  grows  fond  of  Franz,  even  buys 

of  Zelda  Sears,  who  once  wa,s  an  actresi  his  ancestral  castle  for  him  at  an  auc- 
and  now  plans  plays  for  others.  It  is  tion  where  Lela  comes  to  buy  furniture, 
for  the  most  part  a  straightforward,  One  of  Franz's  fi-lends  insults  Leia 
amusing  narrative  of  small-town  activl-  and  Franz  fights  a  duel  in  her  behalf, 
ties,  of  famUy  dissensions,  of  trickery  after  which  the  romance  works  itseii 
to  be  thwarted  in  the  closing  secenes,| out  to  a  suitable  conclusion. 

Miss  Dressier  is  cast  a.s  Ma«gle  War-,  It  is  In  the  acting  of  Herbert  Mar- 
ren,  head  of  the  town  bank  following , shall— in  a  role  once  destined  for  Paul 
her  husband's  death.  On  the  eve  of  Lukas— the  sympathetic,  unexpectedly 
her  son's  marriage  to  Lizzie  Praskins's  touching  comedy  of  Mary  Boland,  as 
daughter,    Helen,    she    abdicates  her 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"La  Forxa  del  Deatino" 

A  trwric  opera  In  four  mU.  mune  by 
Verdi,   libretto  bj  Plave  later 
OhiManzoni:    produced   "  .  *<-,^/£""n»rlo 

ii^7attr/;?fi  ■truurn*r%'s'.t:"^'' , 

Ssr •  •  v.-  i 

Don  Carlos  dt  Varris  '^MM  Xpr  i 

II  Mar.hese  di  Calatr»v»  NaUle  Cery 

Fr a  Meli tone  .■  s Sovik 

P.dr.  Quardiano       . .  •  -  •  •  -j^^l^^'^o^ 

Ma"ro  ■Tr'abu<-o   Francesco  Curci 

Carlo  Peroni.  conductor 

To  the  Sftn  Carlo  company  again 
belong  the  gratitude  of  its  Boston  au- 
dience, this  time  for  preeenUng  one  of 
the  operas  seldom  heard  and  well  worth 
hearing.  "La  Porza  del  Destlno"  may 
have  interested  the  majority  of  Ite  wit- 
nesses last  evening  for  this  reason  alone; 
some  were  curious  to  hear  the  product 
of  Verdi's  transitional  sta«e  leading  to 
that  which  brought  forth  the  un^- 
passed  "Rlggoletto";  others,  familiar 
with  the  opera,  sought  only  to  redU- 
cover  Its  kno'wn  beauties  and  searcn 
deeper  for  possible  unknown.  The  San 
Carlo  company,  as  Is  its  rule,  not  Its 
exception,  gave  an  energetic,  well-bal- 
anced, fully  competent  performance  of 
the  opera;  In  fact,  the  standard  estab- 
lished during  the  opening  night  of  its 
second  week  and  maintained  through 
each  succeeding  performan^  is  dis- 
tinguished by  more  than  competence. 

The  co-presence  of  Bianca  Saroya, 
Arolodo  Llndi  and  Mario  Valle  on  the 
sUge  in  an  evening  insures  many  high 
spots  In  particular,  and  an  elevated 
level  of  singing  In  general.  Miss  Saroya 
supplements  her  clear,  mature  singing, 
forceful  but  not  restrained,  with  digni- 
fied and  appropriately  serious  stage 
presence.    In  the  role  of  Donna  Leo- 
nora she  sustained  a  certain  emotional 
pitch  which  lent  power  to  the  growing, 
and  support  to  the  waning  dramatic 
pffect  at  each  moment  of  her  presence. 
Mario  Vaile,  singer  and  actor  of  note, 
lesalned  the  confidence  with  which  his 
impressive  Rlgoletto  was  played  last 
Tuesday.   His  voice  by  Itself  possesses 
direct  appeal;. his  intelligent  us*  of  such 
a  voice  augments  tenfold  its  effective- 
ness.   Mr.  Llndl,  though  less  the  fln- 
i,shed  actor,  sings  in  full  rich  rich  tones, 
during  intense  momenta  throbbing  with 
direct   emotion;    his   intonations  are 
clearly  and  artistically  sung,  his  phras- 
ing definitely  lined.  The  conscious  bal- 
ance and  interplay  of  Messrs.  Llndl  and 
■Valle  added  greatly  to  the  artistic  ef- 
ifectlvcness  of  the  performance.— J.  H.  F. 


throne  in  favor  of  the  son.  John,  who 
proceeds  to  disregard  all  of  her  advice 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  bank. 
As  a  result,  bonds  valued  at  $100,000 
find  their  way  into  possession  of  a  pair 
of  specious  swindlers  who  have  edged  in 
on  a  contract  for  a  new  federal  build- 
ing: and  when  Lizzie  Prasklns  careless- 
ly provokes  a  run  on  the  bank,  the 
bonds  which  might  have  saved  the 
Warren  name  are  not  available.  In  the 
end,  after  Maggie,  to  protect  the  bank's 
depositors,  has  sold  home  and  furnish- 
ings and  passed  through  ordeals  and 
humiliations  sufficient  to  kill  10  ■  ordi- 
nary women,  son  John  suddenly  devel- 
ops a  manly  streak,  regains  the  bonds 
from  the  absconders  after  a  pretty 
three-cornered  battle  in  a  Pullman  com- 
partment, and  rushes  back  just  in  time 
U>  fuss  penitently  over  Maggie,  who 
thinks  she  has  taken  a  suicidal  potion, 
and  to  become  reconciled  with  his  wife, 
kiddies,  and  mother-in-law. 
•  Miss  Dressier  dominates  the  picture 
tliiough  her  canny  aptitude  for  homely 
characterization,  in  this  instance  blend- 
ing crackling  humor  with  maternal 
tenderness,  and  pathos  with  slapstick. 
Any  scene  in  which  she  and  Miss  Moran 
bicker  and  make  up  and  fight  again  is 
invariable  sure-fire,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  such  scenes  in  "Prosperity."  Then 
there  is  the  Marie  who  loves  her  neigh- 
bors, harangues  sidewalk  crowds,  car- 
ries out  sudden  ideas  with  cyclonic 
speed:  or  the  Marie  whom  the  kiddies 
worship,  whose  dog  Mutt  knows  that 
one  glance  from  an  expressive  eye  means 
'down  out  of  that  chair."  Whatever 
the  situation,  Miss  Dressier  fits  it,  gives 
it  some  natural  quality  which  it  may 
lack.  One  is,  -  then,  less  inclined  to 
blame  her  than  Sam  Wood,  the  director, 
for  several  incongruous  and  disagreeable 
bits,  such  as  the  reference  to  the  pass 


the  middle-aged  woman  seeking  ro- 
mance and  finding  Instead  that  she  has 
become  a  grandmother,  and  the  whim- 
sical humors  of  Charles  Ruggles  that 
makes  "Evenings  for  Sale"  so  pleasant 
to  watch,  despite  its  attempt  to  roman- 
ticise a  figure  that  is  not  usually  heroic. 
Sari  Maritza  is  attractive  but  chilly  as 
the  younger  of  the  two  heroines.  George 
Barbier  is  excellent  in  a  small  part. 
Stuart.  Walker  directed  the  film,  which 
is  handsomely  staged  and  costumed. 

Arthur  Jarrett,  a  comparatively  new- 
comer to  ranks  of  radio  celebriti,es, 
shows  plenty  of  talent,  an  agreeable 
presence  and  a  good  singing  voice.  'To 
the  program  yesterday  he  contributed 
a  number  of  songs  and  was  particularly 
applauded  for  his  rendition  of  two 
recent  song  hits,  Irving  Berlin's  "How 
Much  Do  I  Love  You?"  and  the  dra- 
matic "Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a 
Dime?"  Gilda  Grey  presents  a  series  of 
new  African  dances  during  the  course 
of  her  revue,  displaying  her  familiar 
talents  to  unusual  advantage.  She  has 
a  sizable  cast  to  assist  her.  A  special 
feature  of  the  program  is  the  finale  of 
the  -first  act  of  Verdi's  "Aida,"  pre- 
sented by  the  orchestra  imder  Sevitsky 
and  The  Herald-Traveler  chorus. 

E.  L.  H. 

BKO  BOSTON 
"ijfan  Against  Woman" 

A  scz'een  melodrama  adapted  by  Jo, 
Swerlinr  from  the  story  by  Keene  Thomp-' 
son.  entitled:  "Plainelothesman" :  directed, 
by  Irving  Cumming.s  and  presented  by  Colum- 
bia with  the  following  cast: 

Johnny  McCloud    Jaclj  Holt' 

Lola  Parker   Lilan  Miles 

Mossie  Ennis   Walter  Connolly 

IGeorjTie  Perry  Gavin  Gordon 

Happy  O'Neill   Arthur  Vinton 

«,'hristy   Emmett  Corrigan 

g^niokft  Johnson   Clarenre  Muse 


,^rodie   Harry  Seymour 

y^lberti   Jack  LaRup 

Lng  of  the  estimable  Mr.  Warren,  or  the    ff^andlady   Katherine  Claire  Ward 

very  obvious  meaning  of  what  is  sup-  i  xi^it  u  Tl,  ^  i 

posed  to  be  a  comic  tig.  Nor  is  it  likely  L.iS.o  -^^^ll"^^  another  robust  melo- 
:that_^pper  tra;^lling  bags  were  know^  t^ZVl..t^^.t'T\iT°^^^'  ^^^^^ 


in  1925,  though  such  a  modern  con- 
traption is  exhibited  in  the  opening 
W.  E.  G. 


scene. 


METROPOLITAN 

'Evenings  for  Sale" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  b.v  S.   

and  AgTies  Brandy  Leahy  from  the  stor.y  b.v 
I.  A.  R.  Wylie:  directed  by  Stuart  Walker 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Count  Frans  von  Degenthal. 

,  ,  ■  *  Herbert  Marshall 

Lela  Fischer   Sari  Mai-itza 

Bimfel    Charles  Rug-glcs 

.Jennie  Kent   Maiy  Boland 

Heinrich  Fischer  ~  -  - 


opened  yesterday  at  the  RKO  Boston 
Theatre.  It  is  not  alarmingly  original 
nor  especially  dull,  a  good  program 
picture  that  will  interest  all  those 
who  like  their  heroes  strong,  silent  and 
inclined  to  be  stupid.  Originally  christ- 
ened "Plainclothesman,"  the  film  un- 
Lauren  |^  der  any  name  would  be  about  the  same, 
although  the  former  title  gives  a  better 
idea  of  what  It  is  all  about.  Criticiz- 
ing Jack  Holt's  pictures  is  a  thankless 
task,  for  this  actor  is  one  of  the  most 
consistently  popular  in  motion  pictures: 
whatever  he  does  his  admirers  like  him 

  .   Georse  Barbier  j  and  his  rugged  physique  and  immobile 

%n  i°aLk  ■.■.y.-.-.-.:V.V.V.V.V-- cu?ci?mliS  -countenance  is  worth  much  more  to 
Richter    Arnold  Korff    him  than  any  amount  of  carefully  de- 

V'on  Zellinr   .  Freeman  WooO    IvplrinprI  st/irv     His  filmt  arc  ol-oravc  full 

Mr.    Meyer  Reginald  Bai'low 


rau  Me.ver..-.  Lillian  ElliotI 

Vuctioneer   Reginald  Pasch 


LOEW  S  STATE  AWD  ORPHEUM  i 
''Prosperity" 

H  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Sylvia 
Thalberg  and  Frank  Butler  from  the  story  ' 
fcv  Zelda  Sears;  directed  by  Sajn.  Wood  and 
presented  by  Metro-Gold.wyn-Ma.ver  with  the 
following'  cast: 

Jfasffie  Warren  Marie  Dressier 

Lizzie   Praskins. . . . ,  Polly  Moran 

He'pn .   Anita  Page 

John   Warren  Xornian  Foster 

Ciis.v,    .......... ; . . ;. .;   JaCouie  Ljn 

Buster  ,  : .  . .  Jerry  Tucker 

Jlayor  Charles  Giblyn 

E^.ra  HiESins  Frank  Darien 

Bartjer  Henry  Armetta 

Holland  John  Milian 


A  pleasant  little  romantic  comedy 
•Evenings  for  Sale,"  with  Herbert  Mar- 
ihall.  Sari  Maritza,  Mary  Boland  and 
Charles  Rugglte'  on  the  screen,  Gilda 
jrey  with,  laer  own  revue  on  the  stage, 
ind  Art  Jatteft,' haW  'Tyrlc  tenor,  as  an 
idded  attraption,  make  up  this  week's 
;enerous  eirtertaihment  program  at  the 
Sietropolitan  Theatre.  The  film  itself 
s  mild  but  so  agreeably  acted  that  it 
leems  more  important  than  it  deserves! 
po  be,  and  for  the  first  time  we  are  i 
presented  with  a  gigolo  for  a  hero.  Her- 
3ert  Marshall  doesn't  really  look  like 
7n,e  and  his  apologetic  maimer  suggests 
that  he,"  hopes  every  .otie  realizes  that 
ha  is  oHly  Jprete^jding/  but  he  employs 
his  undoubi^fea  charm  of  manner,  culti- 
vated voice  and  air  of  well-bred  charm 
to  such  good  purpose  that  it  is  possible 
to  forgive  bhn  pretty  nearly  everything, 
even  when  he  gets  wounded  in  a  duel. 
YUa,  there  really  Is, 'a  duel,  for  the 
scene  of  the  film-is- Viehna.  the  hero  is 
a  count — before  he  was  a  gigolo,  and  in 
Vienna  counts  must  always  fight  duels 
in  the  misty  dawn  and  be  shot  in  some 
non-vital  spot. 

If  this  sounds  unduly  flippant,  "Eve-  / 
nings  for  Sale"  defies  serlou-sness 
through  the  frothiness  of  its  treatment, 
fit  might  have  been  a  satirical  study 
Ipf  .conditions  among  European  nobil- 
ity in  post  war  days,  but  the  moment 
feinything  serious  starts  to  develop,  it  Is 
interrupted  by  comedy  or  romance. 
Count  Pranz  von  Degenthal,  an  Impov- 


veloped  story.  His  films  are  al'ways  full 
of  action,  but  it  is  no  use  expecting 
that  they  will  be  cinematic  master- 
pieces; the  people  who  like  them  don't 
want  masterpieces — they  want  to  be  en- 
tertained. 

Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Holt  plays 
Johnny  McCloud,  a  plainclothes  police- 
man known  as  "Strong  Arm  Johnny" 
because  he  prefers  using  his  fist  to  em- 
ploying a  gun.  He  falls  in  love  with 
a  night-club  singer.  Lola-  Parker,  and 
■wans  her  enmity  hy- arresting  her  sweet- 
heart, Georgie  Perry,  as  accessory  to  a 
robbery.  Lola  assists  Perry  to  escape 
and  McCloud  forgets  all  about  his  job 
while  he  tries  to  track  them  down. 
Happy  O'Neill,  his  friend,  is  killed  be- 
cause Johnny  tries  to  follow  Lola  and 
Perry,  who  are  making  their  getaway 
to  Bermuda,  and  leaves  him  in  the  toch. 
After  this  McCloud,  under  a  cloud  and 
bitterly  angry  with  himself,  is  suspended 
from  duty  and  goes  to  Mossie  Ennis, 
racketeer  and  boss  bontlegger.  to  dis- 
cover Perry's  whereabouts.  The  rest  of 
the  events  are  fairly  complicated,  but 
it  is  always  safe  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Holt,  along  with  the  Canadian  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  always  gets  his 
man  and.  In  this  case,  hLs  woman,  too. 

The  role  of  Johnny  McCloud  is  what 
might  be  called  a' 'pushover  'for  Mr. 
Holt,  but  he  plays  it  as  seriously  as 
possible  and  makes  believe  to  be  very 
much  in  earnest.  For  the  others,  Wal- 
ter Connolly  leads  the  whole  ca.st,  star 
included,  in  the  conventional  ^ role  of 
the  racketeer,  which  he  makes  inter- 
esting through  his  own  actings  skill. 
Arthur  Vin^pn  Is  pleasant  in  ttie' brief 


role  ot  Tii^f  Xj  neiu  ana  unvin  xior=  ^-^ 
don  plays  the  weakllnr  Veny  as  well  -f 
M  any  one  could.    The  woman  in  thet.1 
case,  Lillian  Miles.  Is  a  newcomer,  and 
not,  unfortunately,  n  very  promising 
one. 

This  week  the  vaudeville  revue  la 
"Spain."  an  elaborate  extravaganza 
featuring  Gene  Sheldon  and  Sherry, 
together  with  Max  and  his  Gang  and 
four  other  vaudeville  acts.  Stan  Mey- 
ers and  his  Bostonlan.'?  pie.sent  new 
band  numbers,  and  the  production  l.s 
enhanced  by  the  dancing  of  an  attrnr- 
tlve  chorus,  striking  .'<cenei-v  and  spe- 
cial lighting  rfTocts.    E  T,  H 

NEWMAN  IN  FlRSl 
OF TRAVEL TALK 


By  PHIUP  HALE 

E.  M.  Newman  gave  the  first  of  hit 
travel  talks  in  Symphony  Hall  lut 
night,  opening  his  24th  season  In  Bos- 
ton. He  is  taking  his  audience  aroimt 
the  world,  at  first  from  "New  York  t< 
Somaliland." 

He  forttmately  spared  us  the  usua 
scenes  on  shipboard,  passengers  playinf 
ishuffleboard,  the  obnoxious  young  ladj 
who  is  "the  life  of  the  ship"  and  othei 
disturbers  of  what  promised  to  be  art 
agreeable  voyage.  He  did  not  begin  as 
a  populSr  clergyman  whom  we  heard 
years  ago:  "Away  from  Stamford!  Away 
from  Connecticut!  Let  us  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  lo,  we  are 
in  Damascus  and  among  the  Damas- 
cenes.'' For  the  audience  last  night 
was  landed  at  once  on  Madeira  and 
wfent  a-shopping  in  Fimchal,  took  sleds, 
instead  of  other  conveyances  on  ac- 
count of  the  rough  pavements,  slid 
down  a  mountain  side  in  a  basket. 

There  were  unusual  pictures  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  scenes  in  the  town,  for 
the  rock  is  not  the  only  thing  of  inter- 
est. Of  still  more  interest  to  some  was 
Mallorca  and  the  town  of  Palma,  where 
so  many  sojourn  now  on  account  of 
the  semi-tropical  climate,  the  cheap  liv- 
ing and  the  beauty  of  the  place.  At 
Athens  one  could  see  the  progress  made 
in  restoration  of  the  temples;  also  the 
dungeon  where  Socrates  was  confined,; 
rib' Wonder  he  was  resigned  ,to  fhe  drink 
of  hemlock.  The  contrast  between  the 
old  Athens  and  the  new.  was  as  vivid 
as  that  between  the  modern  Jerusalem 
and  the  old. 

The  three  quarters  of  the  Holy  City 
were  visited,  the  Moslem,  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewish.  There  wei-e  street 
scenes  in  profusion,  a  view  of  the  city 
from  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  and  what 
was  expected — as  the  Wailing  Wall,  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  Few  probably  had  a 
just  idea  of.  the  Jewish  College  and 
its  prison-like  buildings. 

The  caravan  crossed  the  Holy  Land, 
passing  the  pools  of  Solomon,  women 
bearing  water,  Rachel's  tomb.  There 
was  a  short  stay  at  Bethlehem,  a  longer 
one  at  Cairo  and  the  cotmtry  about  it. 
"The  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  were  not 
overlooked,  but  the  scenes  in  OAitb'i 
streets  were  more  entertaining,  if  the 
Sphinx  with  its  legs  now  exposed  can 
be  anything  but  mysterious.  There  was  an 
amusing  description  of  the  dragomans. 
The  beauty  of  the  alabaster  sphinx  on 
the  road  to  Memphis,  ,the  enormous 
stature  of  Ramases,  overthrow^  but' 
still  impressive,  were  among  the  note- 
worthy pictures,  as  were  the  native" 
beauties  at  Jibouti  and  the  savages  who 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  French 
civilization. 

As  in  past  traveltalks  Mr.  Newman's 
talk  was  pleasantly  informing,  for  he 
has  enthusiasm  over  what  is  worth  see- 
ing, he  is  not  too  historical:  he  does  not 
cram  the  audience  with  statistics,  and 
he  has  a  quiet  and  not  disturbing  sense 
of  humor. 

The  traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week.  "India  to  Cam- 

bodla.'L  i«a3ESTic 

"Walk  a  Little  Faster^ 

•  Walk  a  I.lttle  Faster."  a  revue  In  two 
act?  with  book  by  S.  J.  Perelman.  lynce 
hv  E  V  Harbiirir.  roiisif  by  Vernou  Duke: 
settinirs  desisned  by  Boris  Aronson.  dances 
.  reated  and  staged  by  Alberlina  Ra<;J>;  PTO- 
ilucpil  bv  Courtney  Burr  at  the  Majestic 
Tticatrc  last  ev.ciiins:  wit^h  these  t'V"/''P,*'*iv, 

Beatrice.  Lillic.  Clark  and  Mcfnlloiieh. 
Evclvn  Hoey.  Rcrnice  Claire.  John  Hnmlley, 
Donald  Bnrr.  Katharine  Hall,  Patri.  ia  I>rjrn. 
Tlavp  and  Dorothy  Kitririhbon.  Owen  Coll. 
Fairchild  and  Lindholm.  and  Sidney  Kay  s 
orchestra.   

In  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  the  lines 
run,  "Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?  said 
the  whiting  to  the  snail;  there's  a  por- 
poise close  behind  us,  and  he's  treading 
on  my  tail."  ,        .  ' 

Last  evening,  they  rhymed  uttk 
faster'  with  mustard  plaster,  which  « 
just  the  difference  between  immortality 
and  transient  glory.  Titles  and  deriva- 
tions aside,  this  new  revue  which  hai 
come  into  town  without  any  great  fan- 
fare of  trumpets  has  the  makings  oi 
something  smart,  odd  and,  rarelj 
enough  in  revues,  something  aciuallj 
musicianly  and  still  acceptable  to  the 
average  auditor.  In  fact,  if  it  become* 
a  question  of  what  constituted  the  most 
striking  features  of  last  evening's  per- 
formance, we  would  be  apt  to  lif 
Beatric  Lillie  first,  the  music  secona 


i04 


histrionically,  for  si i  i\isa  mys-j 

tica!  but  vigorous  and  pmua.  ualve,  butS 
pa-vNionate.    She  was  accorded  an  un-i 
j  usually  warm  reception  by  the  audience,! 
and  sev  '  \       third.  Not  and  her  gratitude  took  typically  operatic 

.Ul,  ijy  !!  us  likely  that'  form  in  the  sharing  of  her  delight  e* 

more  th.  tried  out  at  thisi  having  been  able  to  give  pleasure.  Shi* 

premiere  will  iio\ei  has e  a  second  hear-' threw  flowers  to  the  pit  and  to  the 
ing.  When  the  last  discard  has  been  audience,  kissed  the  cast,  and  otherwisBi 
made,  the  last  juggling  of  positions  on  bestowed  the  impulsive  largesse  of  the 
the  program  achieved,  "Walk  a  Little,  darling  of  the  hour,  which  she  un- 
Paster"  is  likely  to  fit  very  nicely  into  doubtedly  was. 
i  New  oYrk  s  cosmopolitan  scheme  of  en-|  Mr.  Onofrel's  Lohengrin  was  straight-i 
!  lor'ainmcnt  for«'ard  and  dignified,  sung  with  e,x^ 

C!ark  and  McCuUough  preced  Miss  pressive.  clean  phrasing.  He  suggested 
LilUe,   the    former  with  his  familial  throughout  something  of»the  ephemeral 


cigar,  short  crooked  cane  and  spectacles 


He  raps  his  partner's  knuckles  when  he  the  Swan,  an  impression  heightened  by 
reaches  for  the  fallen  cigar.  "Twenty- 
seven  years,  and  he's  never  got  It  yet.' 
The  two  sing  many  stanzas  of  "That'! 
Life,"  in  comically  philosophically  vein 


and  divine  character  of'the  Knight  ot 


the  purity  of  his  voice  In  comnarlsori 
with  the  ringing,  almost  disquieting 
brillianc*  of  the  others  ' 


Mr.  Whitehlll's  Telramund  was  tor-» 
tured,  intense,  sung  and  acted  with  a 
feeling  for  the  fierce  drama  of  th« 
role  rather  than  for  its  uncertain  musi 
cal  content.  The  King  of  Amund  Sjovilc 
was  capably  acted,  ai^  sung  well.  Stella 
DeMette  made  a  good  Ortrud,  treacher 
ous,  and  sullen.  Stephen  Kozakevlch, 
sang  the  Herald  as  it  should  be  sung; 
with  clarion  brilliance  and  sharp  eunu- 
ciation. 

No  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Peroni,  whose 
conducting  was  secure,  strong,  and 
mxisically  sound.  ; 

This  afternoon's  opera  is  "Faust."  Th^ 
two  weeks'  season  will  be  closed  tonight 
5vlth  '11  Trovatore."  E.  B 


Where  thej;  are  applauded  warmly.  Mis: 
L;Uie  receivf-s  an  ovation  when  shi 
bustles  in  iu;  Penelope  Goldfai'b  in  i 
skit;  which  starts  out  as  a  girls'  board 
ing  school  travesty  and  winds  up  a 
burlesque  of  melodrama  of  the  lat' 
80's.  Here,  as  in  subsequent  sketches 
Miss  Lillie.  by  oddity  of  dress,  by  cris) 
and  variegated  speech,  by  those  ex 
cruciatingly  funny  postures  and  ges 
tures  which  have  stamped  her  as  on 
of  the  most  facile  comediennes  of  tw 
continents,  carries  more  than  one  ex 
cerpt  to  amusing  climax. 

••  'Frisco'  Fanny,"  with  Miss  Lillie  e 
a  blonde  dancer  with  bespangled  dre; 

in  a  mining  camp,  has  a  song  with  M    ^.„,„™^,  „  „. 

Claa-k,  called  "You  Might  Even  FjncT  '    "  7 

Virtue  in  a  Joint  Like  Tliis."  Heiir> 
Sullivan  and  Earl  Crooker  wrote  that 
one.  and  it  is  one  of  the  funniest  of  the* 
evenings  lot.  Another  clever  idea  is  tc  NIKOLAI  ORLOFl-  i 

imitate  the  frenzied  vocalism  of  "Porgy'  PHILIP  HALE  j 

in  something  called  "Mayfair,"  witl"  Nikolai  Orlofif,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  I 
English  characters  in  nonsensical  situa .yesterday  afternoon  in  aid  of  the  Un-  j 
tions.  smployed  Musicians  Fund.    The  pro-  | 

Meantime  Bobby  Clark  has  dominatec^ram  was  as  follows :    Cesar    Franck,  ' 
a  noisy  number  hitting  off  the  sovieOrgan     piece     arranged     for     piano,  j 
sj'stem  which  might  be  made  more  di-Beethoven,  Sonata.  E  flat  major  op. 
verting  if  materially  cut;  Bernice  Claire  1  No.  3.   Schubeit-Liszt,  Gretchen  at! 
and  John  Hundley  have  been  singinfthe  Spinning  Wheel;  Hark,  Hai-k.  the 
"Where  Have  We  Met  Before,"  DaviLark.    Chopin,  Sonata.  B  minor  op.  58. 
and  Dorothy  Fitzgibbon  have  been  tapszymanow.ski.  Mazurka.  Rimsky-Korsa- 
ptog  out  new  and  intricate  steps,  inkov.  the  Bumble  Bsc.  Prokofieff,  Toc- 
<Uvidually  and  together,  and  the  girtcata.   Scriabin,  Sonata  op.  4. 
trained  by  Albertma  Rasch  have  arouse<   The  first  numbc-i,  familiar  to  pianists, 
the  audience  by  their  spu-ited  and  prebv  two  or  three  arrangements,  one  for 
else  dancing,  either  in  red  and  whitepiano  and  organ,  one  for  piano  solo, 
with  red  garters,  in  "Can  Can,"  or  alhas  the  progressively  ascending  notes 
m  black  lace  m  "A  Penny  For  Youipeculiar  to  Franck— music  that  migni 
Thoughts,   or  m  silver  and  white  ar  be  described  as  wistful,  nor  does  thi.s 


black  as  they  weave  back  arid  forth 


characteristic  disappear  in  the  fugaj 


i^^/^n^lon^wmte^am^s^^:?-"-  }^  II 


aloft.    Evelyn  Hoey  also,  in  a  mild. 


is  a  pleasure  to  hear  this  music  oi 


I 


of  a  packed  house.  The  prelude  hav-  Feethoven  the  deaf  man  who  insisted 
.!ig  risen  ecstatically  to  its  climax,  and  vvriting  mar.y  sonatas  after  an 
aded  into  whispering,  far-away  visions  '"^'^lo^^o''^  pattern,  and  in  later  years  be- 
of  the  Grail,  the  curtain  parted,  and  f  o™'"g  distressingly  heterodox.  Mr. 
-he  chorus,  the  King  and  Teh-amimd  Orlofl  finely  differentiated  the  .styles  of 
launched  boldly  into  the  storj-,  carrying       composers.  What  is  more,  when  he 


played,  the  hearci  was  conscious  only 
of  those  composers;  conscious  of  the 
piani.st  only  as  a  gifted,  fully  equipped.  | 
.sympathetic  musician  through  whom 
they  spoke.  And  Liszt  for  once  was  not 
litter    in    liis    improvements  on 


with  virile  singing,  until  the  entrance 
of  Elsa,  beautiful  and  graceful  to  watch, 
.'.ith  a  voice  glowing  and  rapturou.';  as 
.'he  recounted  her  dream.  From  then 
on  and  after  the  appearance  of  Loher, 

::rin,  unaffectedly  simple  in  presencrjall    glitter    in    liis  improvements 
nd  singing  with  smooth,  lyric  ease  and  Schubert's  songs  and  dances, 
■■f>rity,  as  he  .should,  the  production.    The  large  audience-  was  enthu.sia.stic,  I 
'  ng  well-sung  and  well-knit, 
firmly  by  the  orchestra,  to 
evening  s  pleasure. 
:>i;iip.  ./sritza's  voice,  so  brilliant  in 
iimbre  thai  it  soars  above  full  chorus 
anc   orchestra  in  forte  passages,  asJ 
sumes  a  richness  and  velvety  softnesi^ 
suggesting  grace  and  youth  and  un-^ 
awakened  dreams,  in  those  many  poetid 
reveri:-  of  Elsa's.  It.  was  a  compelling 
mracterization  she  gave,  vocally  and  / 


plaintive  voice,  has"  called  attention  to  ^'^"^^  an  arrangement  when  , 

the  fact  that  in  "AprU  in  Paris,"  1^  played  v.ath  the  tender  sentmient  ,. 
Duke  has  written  a  rhapsody  expressive  k"^  shown  by  Mr. 

of  a  city's  moods  to  vie  with  Mr.  Car-0'"'°?'  't  would  have  been  interest- 
penter'9  or  Mr.  Gershwin's.  And  Miss '"f  '°  nej^uW  have  done 

Lillie  has  won  more  acclaim  as  Mary  .^/^"^ "^glected, 
Lou.  a  most  annoying  visitor  in  an ^}^^,  HannMl  'he  was  ^  very 
actress's  dressing  room  with  a  running  P'"^"?',  in    those  days. '   "The  i 

fire  Of  offensive  speech.  If  this  review  tumble  Bee.  a  Scherzo  from-  one  of 
gives  the  impression  that  Miss  Lillie  Rimsky-Korrakov's  operas,  has  in  the 
was  two-thu-ds  of  the  show  it  cannot  theatre  voices  added  to  the  orchestral 
be  helped.  Last  evening  she  was  ever  ^hio  opera  that  tells  of 

in  the  front  line,  laying  up  gaUy  and  "^'"^ar  Salton  will  probably  never  be  per- 
gallantly  to  the  encouraging  plaudits  of  f"™<^<^  here;  one  must  be  content  with 
a  very  friendly  and  a  very  Broadwayish  ''"'c  curious  stage  indication, 
audience.  Word  must  have  got  about  '^'othi'ig  is  more  dreary  than  to  read 
that  "Walk  a  Little  Faster"  is  marked  ^his  piece,  or  that  piece  is  played, 
for  the  "hit"  class,  according  to  New '  '^^i'  ©"''off-  whether  he 

York  standard  at  least.        'W.  E.  G.    "iterpieted  Franck.  Beethoven,  Chopin 

 ^^iShENGRIN  Lis7,t.    displayed    all    the  qualities 

Lohenrrin,  opera  bv  Ri.  hard  Warner,  pre-  technical  and  spiritual,  which  make 
sented  last  nisht  at  ihr-  Boston  Opera  House  for  perfection  in  piano  playing.  No 

|^ps^rS^°.^^--;^^^?^?^4^!-,i;-ic.^  ^^^^^^ 

FjtA  of  Brabant  ■,, Maria  Jeriiza  Goethe  said  long  ago  of  talent,  technic 

SXri.,-.- DimlfrSl^  m  the  street,  how  many  pi- 

Triraniund   Clarence  vvhitehiii  anists  abuse  their  technical  proficiency, 

T"l,"/irf^I3fti        — ....  ..Amund  Sjoyik  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up!  Mr,  Or- 

The  Kin.s^H^ald.,..^.^Mephan^  l^^f.^  technique  has  for  .some  time  been' 

A  stirring  performance  of  "Lohen-  taken  for  granted.  Surprise  would  be 
grin"  was  given  last  night  to  a  large  awakened  only  if  it  possibly  failed  him 
audience  at  .  the  Boston  Opera  House.  One  might  say  that  brilliant  as  hi^ 
Only  a  few  seats  in  a  few  boxes  were  technique  is,  it  is  always  musical,  and 
not  filled.  This  testifies  to  the  popu-  thoughtfully  .so, 

larity  of  German  opera  in  Boston  as  He  is  a  master  of  dynamic  grada- 
well  as  to  the  attractions  of  the  guest  t'o"*;  but  his  delicacy  has  substance, 
star,  Maria  Jeritza.  it  is  not  merely  a  pleasing  rush  ot 

From  the  moment  the  orchestra  setagreeable  sounds,  his  strength  is  not 
trembling  into  biing  the  first  notes  of^ei'e  violence,  crashing  fury.  Chopin, 
the  overture,  it  was  obvious  that  thetc  him  i^  neither  the  storming  "greater 
musicians  in  the  pit  as  well  as  the  Chopin"  nor  puling  sentimentalist 
conductor  were  on  their  mettle,  en-  suffering  from  chronic  rubato.  Nor  is  | 
livened  by  the  vibrant,  expectant  hush  F"""" 


Xlie  Xlieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  appears  that  Edouard  Bourdet  has  wTitten  a  comedy  about  the  ex- 
patriates of  the  American  colony  of  Paris.  The  play  is  entitled  "Le  Fleur  des 
Pols."  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rose  the  anidience  recognized  Marguerite  Deval 
made  up  for  her  role  of  Zaza  to  resemble  exactly  an  American  woman  liv- 
ing in  Paris.  She  employs  a  private  secretary  to  do  business  with  the  newly 
rich,  especially  Americans  who  wish,  by  their  entertainments  and  show  of 
wealth,  to  break  Into  the  society  of  those  with  honored  titles.  The  comedy 
is  said  to  be  a  withering  satire  on  the  titled  and  the  rich  who  are  impressed 
by  titles.  "The  audiences  are  curiously  enough  made  up  of  the  very  sort  of 
people  who  behave  so  villainously  on  the  stage,  willing  to  sell  themselves  for 
anything  from  automobiles  to  •ss'ine.  They  look  into  the  mirror  beyond  the 
footlights,  s*^  wiemselves  and  like  it,  thus  proving  M.  Bourdet's  contention 
that  they  are  beyond  redemption." 

There  has  been  a  protest  by  Frenchmen  in  authority  on  the  ground  that 
this  comedy  will  irritate  Americans,  especially  those  of  the  respectable 
colony,  and  may  even  lead  to  unpleasant  international  relations.  The 
lamoia  mot  of  a  cocotte— that  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  colony— was  accepted  years  ago  as  only  a  jest.  Are 
the  French  and  the  American  colonists  now  more  sensitive?  There  was 
eyen  talk  in  Paris  of  justifiable  censorship. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  American  characters  put  on  the  Parisian 
stage  have  excited  the  censorship.  Sardou's  "Oncle  Sam"  was  about  to  be 
produced  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  in  October,  1872.  About 
that  time  that  theatre  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Sardou  then  thought  of 
bringing  the  play  out  in  Paris.  To  his  amazement  the  censorship  forbade 
it.  He  endeavored  to  have  the  ban  lifted.  He  was  referred  to  President 
rhiers,  who  was  responsible  for  the  interdiction.  Sardou  then  sent  the 
play  with  a  letter  to  Thiers,  saying  that  while  the  censorship  admitted  that 
,he  comedy  contained  nothing  objectionable  to  public  order  or  morals,  there 
were  injurious  references  to  the  manners,  morals  and  institutions  of  the 
American  republic.  This  Sardou  denied.  "My  satire  upon  American  man- 
ners, however  pungent  it  may  be,  has  by  no  means  the  objectionable  char- 
icter  imputed  to  it.  The  play  in  no  instance  crosses  the  limit  accorded  at 
111  epochs  to  the  stage.  And  if  the  play  makes  for  the  superiority  of  French 
manners  and  morals  over  the  morals  and  mariners  of  the  new  worid,  surely 
that  cannot  be  accounted  a  crime  against  them.  Let  a  single  word  really 
painful  to  Americans  be  pointed  out  to  me  and  I  will  at  once  cancel  it. 
Sardou  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  younger  Mr.  -Washburn,  the  son  of  the 
American  minister,  who  found  nothing  of  a  nature  to  wound  his  national 
susceptibility.  Thiers  replied  that  "the  piece  \*ould  deeply  offend  a  friend- 
ly nation  whose  citizens  frequent  our  country  and  cause  much  material 
well-being  by  their  presence." 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  was  rebuilt  and  Daly  purposed  to  produce 
the  play.  Sardou  was  told  that  now  there  would  be  no  objection  to  a 
performance  in  Paris.  But  Thiers  was  obdurate:  "The  President  would 
regard  as  very  unfortunate  the  effect  that  your  play  would  produce  on  the 
Americans  in  Paris.  The  Americans  may  laugh  at  themselves,  but  from  a 
foreign  people  professing  friendship  such  things  would  not  be  taken  m  the 
,  same  spirit."  . 

There  was  a  change  of  government.  Macmahon  was  President,  oncie 
Sam"  was  put  on  the  stage,  March  17,  1873,  of  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 
The  opening  scene  is  the  upper  deck  of  an  Albany  day  boat  on  its  way  to 
New  York.  A  lady  from  New  Orleans  is  disgusted  with  American  justice. 
There  is  a  legal  contest  over  an  estate.  As  the  house  is  divided  by  a  state 
line  judgments  are  reversed;  she  lost  in  Connecticut,  but  won  in  Massachu- 
setts A  man  sells  her  a  factory  in  Arkansas  at  the  moment  it  is  burnmg 
up-  another  sells  her  a  bog  in  Kentucky.  A  young  journalist  describes  to 
th°  tourists,  a  marquis  and  a  Frenchman  on  a  concert  tour,  the  tj-pical 
American,  Samuel  Tapplebot  (  'Uncle  Sam"),  who  "sold  brooms  at  the  age 
of  12  was  pork  packer  at  17,  manufacturer  of  shoe  poUsh  at  20.  made  a 
fortune  in  cocoa,  lost  in  tobacco,  rose  again  with  indigo,  feU  wath  salt  pork, 
rebounded  with  cotton,  and  settled  definitely  upon  guano.  He  rises  at  6, 
rushes  to  his  office  in  an  omnibus,  is  greedy,  extravagant,  cunnmg  and  cred-  . 
ulous;  without  scruples,  yet  a  good  fellow;  will  throw  you  overboard  for 
$100  and  spend  $250  to  fish  you  out;  a  perfect  type  of  the  American  whom 
nothing  discourages,  always  at  the  front,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  three 
beacons-wealth  for  an  end,  cunning  for  .the  means,  and  as  for  moral*- 

success!"  ^    ,  1 

Tnere  is  a  "typical"  aldermanic  contest.  The  Democrats  have  gained 
a  point  by  exhibiting  at  their  headquarters  a  learned  seal  which  smokes  a 
pipe  Tlie  candidate  of  the  Republicans  had  risen  from  the  cobbler  s  bench. 
They  show  him  in  the  act  of  making  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  poor.  There  Is 
an  American  girl.  She  looks  for  a  seat  on  the  crowded  deck,  hits  the  mar- 
quis on  the  shoulder,  when  he  rises,  hat  in  hand,  she  carries  away  his  chwr 
to  sit  with  her  own  party.  "She  did  not  even  say  thank  you!  said  the 
marquis.  "Oh,  never,"  replied  h«6  compatriot.  Later  she  cross-exammes 
the  marquis,  permits  his  love-making,  carries  off  his  T^^^tten  declaration, 
then  announ?^s  that  she  is  going  to  Long  Branch.  "I  was  sent  skipping 
from  icebergs  to  flames,  from  red  pepper  to  snowballs,  exasperated  at  be- 
hfilding  the  fruit  almost  at  my  iips  and  unable  to  clutch  it  I  understand 
now  the  meaning  of  the  word  'flirtation.'  But  how  do  they  carry  it  off  with- 
out singeing  their  wings?  What  are  American  women  made  of?  She 
leaves  the  marquis  because  she  loves  him.  He  clasps  her  in  his  arms: 
"Leave  me,  I  am  afraid."  He  exclaims:  "At  last  that  is  the  cry  I  wanted  to 
hear  from  your  lips!   Oh,  maiden  modesty!   You  stiU  exist!"  He  weds  her. 

•When  "Oncle  Sam"  was  finally  brought  out  in  Pans,  the  .audience  wagJ 
•shocked  by  the  coarse  flirtation  scene.  "It  is  impossible  that  tuch  things  ci^ 
take  place  in  decent  circles  in  America."  was  remarked  by  one  offended 
Parisian.  I 
Another  French  comedy.  "TransatlanUques,"  drawn  from  Abel  Her- 
mant's  novel  of  the  same  name,  was  brought  out  at  the  G>Tnnase,  Paris, 
in  1898.  and  turned  into  an  operetta  with  music  by  Claude  Terrasse  in  1911. 
It  is  a  most  amusing  piece.    The  Marquis  Urbain  de  Tierce  weds  Diane] 


of  an  American  three  times  nnllionalre.    Tlie  marquis 
.11  a  rake.   Diane's  father  refuses  to  pay  the  husband's 
tors  unless  he  agrees  no  longer  to  deceive  l>ls  wife.   The  marquis  has 
back  to  Valentine  Chesnet,  and  when  he  Jeftrns  that  Urbain  has  paid 
400,000  on  the  debts,  he  leaves  his  wife,  In  a  rage,  saying  that  a  true 
eman  either  ought  to  pay  all  of  them  or  not  pay  at  all.   But  every- 
turns  out  for  the  best  in  Uils  Franco-American  world.   The  libretto  of 
operetta  did  not  follow  the  play  too  closely. 


'  Mr.  James  Agate,  having  seen  "Once  a  Husband,"  felt  obliged  to  write 
ut  it,  although  Fay  Compton  and  Cyril  Maude  were  among  the  players, 
»s  follows: 

"Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world 
srill  ever  medicine  me  to  quite  so  sweet  a  sleep  as  that  into  which  I  could 
lave  fallen  at  this  play.  Even  the  actors  appeared  to  pinch  themselves  to 
«e  whether  they  were  awake,  or  to  stimulate  wakefulness,  or  both.  'Once 
i  Husband'  is  one  of  those  drawing-i-oom  comedies  which  make  the  play- 
;oer  wish  that  drawing-rooms  had  never  been  Invented.  A  storm  in  a 
eacup  is  poor  entertainment  to  occupy  a  grown  man's  entire  evening.  But 
what  about  a  set  of  teacups  without  a  storm  between  them? 

"Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  a  motto  for  everybody  except  the  dramatic  critic, 
pho  must  be  as  brightly  engaging  about  nothing  as  about  something.  What 
V  job  of  work  is  a  dramatic  critic's!  How  noble  in  unreason!  How  infinite 
h  difficulties!  But  I  sometimes  think  that  the  miner  plying  pick  and  shovel 
fas  a  better  time  of  it;  at  least  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  roof 
fall  in  and  his  labors  be  interrupted.  No  such  relief  awaits  your 
R..  jaed  scribe  at  vigil  over  perdurable  inanity;  were  dramatic  justice  done 
the  ceiling  would  fall  upon  these  comedies  of,  about,  and  appertaining  to 
inothing." 

I  We  mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago  another  play  in  which  Disraeli  is  the 
hero,  a  comedy  entitled,  disrespectfully,  "Dizzy."  What  became  of  "Dis- 
raeli," by  Luise  Mayer  and  Arthur  Rundt,  which  was  announced  for  pro- 
duction in  Vienna  last  April? 

Something  in  our  heart  tells  us  that  a  Boston  audience  would  not  be 
excited  over  "The  Gates  of  Ur,"  brought  out  last  month  in  London.  One 
reads  that  there  is  imaginative,  philosophical  commentary  on  Nabor's  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  high  priest.  That  Abram.is  p-urposely  preoccupied  with 
camel  breeding,  and  that  Terah  displays  "senile  loquacity"— as  if  Bernard 
Shaw  was  masquerading  as  the  dramatist,  W.  G.  Hole. 


Frederick  Lonsdale,  back  in  London,  has  been  talking  about  Hollywood: 
"The  methods  of  Hollywood  work!  The  actors  themselves  work  on  the 
studio  floors  of  Hollywood;  I  admire  how  hard  they  work,  and  I  take  oft 
my  hat  to  them.  But  for  an  author  it  Is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  He 
has  to  become  part  of  the  'machine.'  Everything  he  writes  has  to  be 
worked  over  again  by  directors  and  producers  and  reduced  to  the  flat  level 
31  what  they  think  the  cinema  public  demands.  If  he  has  original  ideas, 
hey  are  negatived:  'Yes,  yes,  old  boy;  that's  magnificent.  We  like  it.  But 
hen  think  of  what  the  middle  West  will  have  to  say  to  It.  .  .  '  And 
heft  the  Hollywood  conversation!  A  writer  of  satire  ought  to  go  there.  He 
vould  find  thx,  material  ready  to  his  hand.  Do  you  know,  I  once  asked  an 
ictor  there  at  a  party  if  they  ever  talked  about  anything  else  except  'shop,' 
md  he  said  to  me — perfectly  seriously,  mind  you,  a  little  inalgnantly — "What 
rise  is  there  to  talk  about?'  I  admire  that,  too!  It  is  much  better  to  have 
I  'shc^  «mt  you  Are  lerlously  engrossed  In,  and  that  occupies  your  whole  life, 
Jian  to  havte  «o  'Shop'  at  all.  But  it  can  become  a  little  tedious  in  the  end. 


MAELZEL  and  SCHMITT 


J  The  Herald  has  received  through  Mr.  Philip  s.  Marden  of  Lowell  an 
interesting  letter  with  reference  to  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  which 
will  be  played  Tuesday  afternoon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mael- 
zel,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  this  symphony,  visited  Boston 
exhibiting  his  automata.  Mr.  Marden's  correspondent,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Apple- 
ton  of  Lowell,  writes: 

"A  reference  to  a  family  register  kepi;  by  my  father  discloses  that  his 

I uncle,  William  Goodrich  (my  great  uncle),  in  1809  engaged  with  Maelzel  to 
travel  about  the  country,' exhibiting  his  panharmonicon,  a  combination  of 
wind  instruments  played  by  machinery.  And.  fiuther,  that  William  Good- 
rich, after  returning  from  his  \rip  with  the  panharmonicon,  worked  with 
the  firm  of  Hoyts,  Babcocks  and  Appleton,  in  a  building  which'  they  erected 
in  1810  on  Milk  street,  Boston,  on  the  site  of  Franklin's  birthplace,  for  the 
manufacture  of  pianos  and  organs.  After  the  firm  dissolved  partnership, 
Wniiam  Goodrich  set  up  for  himself  as  an  organ-builder.  The  original 
panharmonicon  was  lost  at  sea,  and  William  Goodrich  built  another  like  it, 
which  after  exhibition  at  a  museum  in  Boston  for  a  time,  was  also  sent  to 
foreign  parts.  The  Appleton  of  the  above-named  firm  was  my  grandfather. 
Hence  I  seem  to  have  a  remote  (very  much  so),  indirect  connection  with 
that  rascally  (?)  Maelzel." 

Maelzel  was  far  from  being  a  "rascal."  But  how  about  the  dates  in 
this  letter?  Maelzel  did  not  come  to  the  United  States  until  1826.  He  opened 
his  exhibition  in  Boston  on  Sept.  13  of  that  year  at  Julien  hall,  on  a  comer 
of  Milk  and  Congress  streets.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  1833.  He 
died  on  the  brig  Otis  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia,  on  July  21, 
1838,  and  was  buried  at  sea  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  pub- 
lished his  eulogy:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope,  where  the  music  of  his  harmoni- 
cons  wUl  be  exceeded." 


Florent  Schmitt,  who  will  appear  as  composer  and  pianist  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerto  this  week,  is  visiting  this  country  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
known  here  by  the  Symphony  audiences  by  his  "Tragedy  of  Salome,"  which 
has  been  performed  here  three  times;  "musiques  *de  plein-air;  "Reves," 
which  is  on  the  program  of  this  week,  but  was  first  heard  here  in  1924;  and 
the  47th  Psalm;  but  compositions  by  him  have  been  performed  in  other 
concerts  here:  orchestral,  chamber  and  for  voices.  The  first  time  his  name 
appeared  on  a  program  in  Boston  was  when  the  pianist,  Winifred 
Christie,  played  his  "Passing  Bell."  Schmitt  was  born  at  Blamont, 
Lorraine,  though  his  parents  were  of  Alsatian  descent.  He  began 
to  study  music  at  an  early  age;   first  at  Nancy,  then  at  the  Pari? 


Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Dubois,  Lavignac,  Mafsenet  and  ua- 
briel  B'aure.   In  1900  he  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome.   He  Journeyed  In^ 
Germany  and  Austria.  North  Africa  and  Turkey.    "His  reeulation  stay  alJ 
the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome  was  marked  by  many  heroic-comic  incidents  caused 
by  his  love  of  travel.  This  undisciplined  pensioner  traversed  Europe  in  every 
direction  with  a  whim  and  obstinacy  that  more  than  once  won  him  severe 

(remonstrances.  His  vagabond  tendency  led  him  into  the  most  unforeseen 
places  and  allowed  him  to  form  his  imagination  and  his  heart  at  the  same 
time  as  his  talent.  These  50  months  spent  outside  Prance  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  outlook.  One  may  consider  as  essential  'In  the  make-up  of 
this  exceptional  person  the  ingredient  of  visual  experience,  of  the  reflection 
on  things  and  costumes,  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  m.uslcal  training 
pure  and  simple.  To  develop  himself,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pick  up 
what  was  lacking  in  the  places  immediately  surrounding  him.' " 

In  1914  he  was  called  to  the  French  colors.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Lyons  Conservatory  in  1921.  and  held  that  position  for  three  years. 
He  has  composed  much:  ballets,  music  for  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Sa- 
lammbo,"  orchestral,  chamber  and  vocal  music,  and  many  pieces  for  piano. 
He  is  a  composer  of  uncommon,  independence  and  virili'y. 

Just  as  Jovita  Fuentes  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  performance  of  Strauss's 
"Salome"  at  Wuppertal  in  Germany  he  was  greeted  with  a  barrage  of  tear 
gas.  Not  that  the  audience  objected  to  his  voice  or  vocal  method.  He  i» 
a  Philippine,  and  he  suffered  from  the  campaign  to  drive  foreign  artists  off 
the  boards  in  Germany. 

"As  an  Enghshman  It  Is  painful  to  have  to  admit  It,  but  in  artistic 
matters  England  still,  as  In  the  past,  is  too  much  the  rubbish  heap  of 
Europe,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  the  conductor  of  the  newly  formed 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  I  have  now  formed  an  orchestra  which 
contains  the  finest  players  in  the  country,  and  no  players  are  finer  than 
those  of  England,  but  year  after  year  foreign  orchestras  visit  us,  and  in 
spite  of  the  dubious  playing  of  some  of  their  sections,  each  orchestra  is  ac- 
claimed as  if  it  were  the  only  orchestra.  If,  when  it  hears  it,  the  British 
public  does  recognize  the  best,  then  the  London  Philharmonic  will  remain 
in  existence  for  many  years. 

"Only  the  English  would  take  these  foreign  visitations  lying  down.  If  I 
\  took  the  London  Philharmonic  to  New  York,  and  on  its  behalf  made  the 
!  claims  that  perhaps  I  might  be  entitled  fairly  to  make,  the  noise  caused  by 
the  Lindbergh  baby  tragedy  wouldn't  be  in  it  for  the  attacks  which  would 
be  directed  against  us  from  every  possible  quarter." 

Second  Sight 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

Selection  of  titles  for  plays  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  one  at 
the  most  delicate  of  a  producer's  problems.  Not  always  is  the  original 
title  bestowed  by  a  fond  playwright  allowed  to  reach  the  illuminated  marquU 
of  a  theatre.  "Ofter  it  is  misleading,  or  too  long.  Frequently  some  alert 
office  boy  thinks  of  a  better,  more  appropriate  name.  And  it  is  matter  of 
record  that  more  than  once  a  bad  title  has  killed  a  good  play,  as  far  as 
theatre-goers  are  concerned.  What,  for  Instance,  might  have  been  the  fate 
of  "Whistling  in  the  Dark,"  that  tight  little  play  in  which  Ernest  Truex  is 
now  appearing  at  the  Plymouth,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  reach  Broadway 
under  either  of  the  earlier  labels  given  it?  "The  Perfect  Crime"  was  <»e, 
"Crimes  for  Sale"  was  another. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  "Whistling  in  the  Dark"  will  be  prompt  In  ac- 
cepting that  title  as  appropriate,  whereas  the  other  two  suggest  melodramas 
of  routine  run,  with  no  hint  of  the  unusual  treatment  which  Laurence 
Gross  and  Edward  Childs  Carpenter  have  given  their  play.  To  be  sure,  one 
must  be  watchful  to  catch  the  tell-tale  allusion.  In  the  third  act  Mr. 
Truex,  enters  a  darkened  stage.  The  time  is  supposed  to  be  5 :30  in  the 
morning.  He  Is  scared,  and  he  is  whistling,  a  bit  tremulously,  a  snatch  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  Far-fetched  perhaps,  but  still  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  a  title  which  has  puzzled  not  a  few.  In  fact,  when  the  New  York 
reviewers  witnessed  it,  they  seemed  unable  to  agree  on  a  fitting  classifica- 
tion. To  some  it  was  a  comedy,  to  others  a  melodrama,  while  a  third 
gi-oup  was  content  to  refer  to  it  neutrally  as  a  play.  We  prefer  to  view  it 
as  satirical  melodrama.  Certainly  it  pokes  fun  at  gangsters,  at  their 
peculiar  processes  of  reasoning,  at  their  insane  reliance  on  brute  strength. 
Intimidation  and  force  of  nmnbers  to  gain  their  ends.  The  mere  presence 
of  Mr.  Truex  in  the  leading  role  assures  comic  flavor  which  might  easily 
be  translated  into  most  subtle  travesty  or  mockery. 

That  audiences  refuse  to  believe  in  this  particular  set  of  criminals  Is 
evident  through  their  attitude  toward  certain  phases  of  the  performance. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  large  numbers  are  convinced  that  these  malefactors, 
once'  in  possession  of  Mr.  Truei's  formula  for  the  perfect  murder,  really 
mean  to  kill  him  and  Miss  Trevor,  who  plays  his  fiance.  They  may  bluster 
and  threaten  ominously,  but  somehow  their  menaces  lack  sincerity.  There 
is  constantly  the  feeling  that  these  bullies  are  talking  with  their  tongues  In 
their  cheeks,  that  it's  all  a  part  of  the  playwrights'  joke,  that  at  any  moment 
the  action  may  be  subjected  to  a  f arcial  twist  which  will  justify  the  scepticism 
of  those  sitting  out  front. 

One  of  the  more  amusing  situations  occurs  in  the  second  act.  Mr.  Truex 
as  Wallace  Porter,  weaver  of  fictions  in  crime,  is  demonstrating  to  his  evil 
I  captors  how  it  will  be  possible,  without  fear  of  detection,  to  murder  an  ob- 
noxious enemy  by  concealing  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  tube  of  tooth  paste. 
'The  poison  must  not  reach  the  stomach,  he  exjSlains,  for  a  post-mortem 
■surely  would  disclose  the  presence  of  the  lethal  powder.  "How  do  you  want 
ius  to  give  it?"  demands  one  of  the  gorillas.  "Pour  it  down  his  ears,  or 
something?"  Mr.  Truex  flashes  one  of  his  brilliant  smiles  on  his  interrogator 
and  retorts,  "Charlie,  you  have  seen  'Hamlet!'  and  he  quotes  in  limpid 
Shakespearean  style  two  lines  from  the  detailed  account  of  his  untoward 
passing  by  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father:  "And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears 
ciid  pour  the  leperous  distilment."  Probably,  if  put  to  the  test,  Mr.  Truex 
could  have  recited  the  entire  speech,  from  "sleeping  within  mine  orchard" 
to  "and  curd,  like  eager  dropping  into  milk,  the  thin  and  wholesome  blood!" 
but  it  would  have  been  eloquence  wasted  on  his  auditors. 

When  "The  DuBarry"  reveals  its  splendors  to  a  Broadway  audience 
Tuesday  evening  the  chances  are  that  a  new  tenor  will  be  heard  and  seen 
as  Rene  Lavallery,  the  poet  with  whom  Jeanne  DuBarry  was  in  love  in  the 
days  when  she  was  a  mere  milliner  in  a  Paris  hat  shop.  For  the  past  two 
weeks  Howard  Marsh  has  sung  that  role  at  the  Shubert  here,  and  has  sung 
it  well.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  question,  however,  if  his  assumption 


^Vi.\'i    AND  ;M<>if.'.u.<, 

1  ll^l  "He  Learned  About  Women" 

'   ■  .    -       ■      I  <  —   A  sorrrii  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Har- 

0!  sentimental  fervor  was  entirely  pleasing  to  Miss  Grace  Moore,  the  Pr^™*5,"J,Vy^{Iy"7io"IJi  o'drViiln'^  Hanis  irom  the 
il.mna.  After  all,  prima  donnas  have  privileges,  and  If  in  this  instance  tht'ordsan  amT\MPM>'iued"by"  Pajamount'^l'I^^^^^ 
lenor  who  shares  several  duets  \vith  her,  to  say  nothing  of  two  or  th^e<1^4o^"po^('e""^Ke''lldal^  in  stuart  Kiwim 
theatrically  blissful  embraces,  is  not  acceptable,  there  Is  one  way  out.   Mr?''".^-  vnienne  Poiidor  ..'.Aiigon  suimvorth 

^  .loaji  Alieti   Susan  FJcniinc 

Marsh.  It  is  understood,  has  taken  that  way.  He  fortunately  is  in  a  posltioriMdie^ciifford   Gordon  wcstcott, 

to  snap  his  fingers  at  casting  mischances.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  surprlslnjAppieV  V.'/.V./.V//.r.V,'y.'.GVl\u"Mu^^i^^^^^ 

If,  after  a  week  or  two  of  rest,  he  bobs  up  again  as  Nankl-Poo  or  Ralpl^"*^""   '-^  •.liaii?"'^.  ^.'^.^^""^  i 

Kackslraw  with  the  Civic  Light  Opera  Company  which  recently  gave  us  five!  —  

weeks  of  Gilbert  and  SuUivan  operetta.  Mr.  Marsh  was  identified  with  th  ' '  rko  KEITH'S 

s-iune  organization  when  Mr.  Aborn  brought  it  to  Boston  last  season,  sai  "The  Conquerors" 

several  months  with  it  in  New  York,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  regar    a  Bciocn  drama  adapted  J'g^^Howal-d 

It,  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  on  the  boards  today.         ,  t^^rhJoSk  -^drrecLd'brwtiuam  a.  weiiman 

'tHillHHiBB*-   ,  '        t,!d  presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pktures  with 

^,  .jpnHHbjl     <r^i"l\°T,d'i''h  Il'<=^'^<'  '""^ 

San  iiarU)  has  m  HlftHlMi  standisn 


ertrnna  'i^urman  i 

I'lwif.  Kins-  I 


r 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEE1< 

Simday:  Jordan  hall,  3:15  P.  M.  People 
S\Tnphony  Orchestra,  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.  Gertrude  Wiederi 
contralto.  Auber.  overture  to  "TlK 
Bronze  Horse."  Tchaikovsky,  sym- 
phony iNb.  4  F  minor.  Bruch,  aria 
Penelope's  Lament  from  "Odysseus,' 
Salnt-Saens,  symphonic  poem,  "Phae- 
ton." 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3;  15  P 
M.  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio.  Jordan, 
Ogunquit  by  The  Sea.  Mendelssohn 
On  Pinions  of  Music.  Beethoven, 
andante  from  Symphony  No.  5. 

Ford  Hall  Forum  7:30  P.  M.  Nor- 
ma Jean  Erdmann,  lyric  soprano 
Aleene  Grossart,  accompanist. 
Monday:  Boston  Public  Library  lecture 
^     "    Program  commemorat 


..dary  roles  highly  valuable  lii^^^i'dT  Sf=S^^^^ .  •  .^^^^^^ 


;  uaiuzation.    Secondary  roles 
•  I  oUeii.  in  smaller  companies,  sutig 
(lid  and  worn-out  singers,  familiar  w 
loutine,  but  with  voices  timbreless 
Spotty.    He  has  a  riiiging  voice,  a 
■presence,     ptis   Vaientine  was  you 
fresh  and  expressive. 

Sjovik's  Mephistopheles  was  well 
and  acted  with  vigor  and  the  bit 
humor  as  necessary  as  the  red 
tights  and  the  plume  in  the  skull-Ci 
It  was  not  an  unusual  characterizati 
in  any  way  but  an  acceptable  one.  a 
one  made  imprescive  by  his  natura 
dominating  presence  and  resonant  voi< 

E.  B. 


Dr.  Darnel  BJake..  jv7lic  Haydon 

T^i^Sox  ."  •.■.■.■.■.Donald  Cook 
Warren  Lennox  /. .  wkjlic  Albright 


.Gny  Kibboe 


hall,  8  P.  M.   

ing  Thanksgiving  day  and  the  close 

of  the  nation-wide  George  'Washing-  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

'^s^'^rS'l^l^e^OoTS.e^-l  The  People's  Symphony  Orchestr 
sary.  The  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,i  played  the  following  program  ywterda 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  Thomas  A.  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall  at  their  «ec 


^]^e^  (ohiidr  : : : :  ;;v;-^'Marilyn  Knowlden 
SrS^dln"""!':'.  ^        . :  ■•  :  W?Uer'walker 

"The  conquerors,"  self-confessed  suc- 
cessor to  "Cimarron,"  which  had  its  I 
opening  Saturday  at  the  RKO  Keith  1 
Theatre,  is  a  handsome,  earnest,  well- 
acted,  interesting  production.    That  it 
•will  achieve  the  overwhelming  success 
of  "Cimarron"  is  doubtful— banking  be- 
ing less  picturesque  than  land  rushes^ 
but  on  its  own  solid  merite  it  deserves 
applause  and  attention.    Since  films 
today  must  be  timely  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt, "The  Conquerors"  has  a  theme 
universal  in  interest:  the  financial  pan- 
ics of  the  past,  seemingly  catastropmc, 
but  out  of  which  developed  a  greater 
aaid  richer  country,  and  preaches  a 
message  of  encouragement,  not  despair. 
The  action  covers  50  years,  starting  in 
1873  and  ending  with  the  'WaU  street 
collapse  and  the  painful  beginnings  of 
financial  recovery.  Possibly  that  sounds 
dull  but  as  pictured  by  'Wmiam  Well- 


Mullen,    chairman    of    committee.        -oncert  of  this,  their  13th  season 

sn-rn  *wi.rA  sss  ri-5.s"i.«r^^ 

Committee) .  Que  laro  senza  Euridice.  Irom  '  Orleo  ^ 

^V^i^^CZ^estrlSfy^^:  Sy.p.onr«poM».-.^°i'i.t-.„..,  -^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

FrS^^-rpCfhalf  ^:K  m'^B^^^^  *  ^'T  '  pS^oS  E^wVd"%Sger,ris''i  T^f'f- 

ton  SvmXny  Orchestra,  Dr.  Kous-  of  her  engagement  to  sing  Penelope  i  ^eresting  picture,  made  more  so  bv  the 
sevitzkv  conductor:  Florent  Schmitt,  lament  from  Bruch's  "Odysseus"  bj  comedy,  drama  and  tragedy  so  ex"i- 
pianLt    see  si^cial  notice.  Mme.  Gertrude    Wieder  that    Mme  lently  embodied  by  the  leading  players 

SatuMav-  Jordarhall,  11  A.  M.  Guy  Marie  Murray  wjw  persuaded  to  lend  Roger  Standish,  a  bank  clerk  put  of 
Maier  manist  lecturer;  Dorothy  her  rich  talents  to  the  People's  Sym- a  job,  marries  Caroline  Ogden  in  the 
Brews'ter    Comstock,    violinist.      A  phony  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is  always  midst  of  the  finaticial  panic  of  1^7.5 


Musical  Journey  Through  Norway. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetl- 
*ion  rvf  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 


-ad   D. 

Si  i„i  ill  ,,i  JIan    Jmn.;  liai-oii 

A  somewhat  scrambled  comedy,  "He 
Learned   About   'Women"   which  has 
L  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  famous 
I  poem  by  Mr.  Kipling— is  the  feature 
I  attraction  this  week  at  the  Fenway  and 
5  Modern    theatres.     It   undertakes  to 
show  what  might  happen  to  an  incredi- 
bly innocent  young  man  who  falls  heir 
J  to  a  huge  fortime  and  becomes  the 
;  prey  of  a  bunch  of  eager  spongers.  Un- 
questionably it  entertains,  as  It  is  meant 
to  do,  though  the  scenario  writers  stuck 
rather  more  closely  to  slapstick  than 
was  altogether  necessary,  winding  up 
the  action  with  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight  In  and  around  the  stage  of  a  di- 
lapidated old  theatre.    The  setting  of 
the  fight  is  novel,  at  least,  but  it's 
another  of  those  punch-pulling  affairs 
that  don't  seem  to  prove  very  much. 
The  players  are  good,  and  they  help 
things  along  Immeasureably. 

Peter  Potter  Kendall,  3d,  a  studious 
youth,  suddenly  inherits  the  smn  of 
$50,000,000  and  almost  simultaneously 
%  acquires  a  young  girl,  Joan  Allen,  and, 
a  middle-aged  actress,  Vivienne  Poli- 
jt  dore,  by  dint  of  bidding  them  in  at  an 
5^  auction  for  the  services  of  the  unem- 
1^  ployed.  'Vivienne  seeks  to  seize  a  bril- 
liant opportunity:  passing  herself  off 
as  Joan's  mother,  she  instructs  Peter 
and  Joan  in  the  drama,  ta'idng  care 
that  there  shall  be  a  love  scene  or  two. 
Peter  succumbs,  so  does  Joan,  but  the 
latter  wishes  to  draw  back,  feeling  that 
Peter  is.  too  nice  to  cheat.  Out  of  no- 
where in  particular,  VIvienne's  former 
husband,  one  Appleby,  materializes,  ac- 
companied by  a  slick  young  cro6k,  Ed- 
die Clifford.  Their  idea  is  to  victimize 
Peter  to  the  tune  of  $100,000  by  pre, 
tending  to  Inaugurate  a  line  of  sour 
kitchens  for  men  out  of  work.  On€ 
kitchen  is  opened,  as  a  blind,  but  Vivi 
enne,  conscience-stricken  at  Peter's  af- 
fection for  her.  gives  the  little  game 
away.  The  picture  ends  in  a  wild 
scramble  in  the  old  theatre  whither 
Clifford  has  taken  Joan. 
Stuart  Erwin  and  Alison  Skipworth 


FAUS  r.  opera  m  four  acts  oy  Gounod 
nresented  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Kn  opera  House  by  the.«-^^^-  ^ 
Grand  Opera  Company,  direction 
Fortune  Gallo,  with  the  ^ol J>wing^ca.. 

Marsuerjte  Lonis  Slifcrmaii 

Faust.       .    Atnnnd  «ii>vi  ; 

MeBhis-topneles  Stephen  Kozakpv  u  li 

■Calentine.  .J  -    Bernire  SPlvilkcr 

Siebel.-   .•   Fauslo  Boz/.a 

Wapner   Marion  Selpe 

Martha,  ,  'cafio  Peroni. 

-n  est  charmant."  says  Martha  of  her 
diabolic  swain,  out  of  simple  gratitude^ 
because  nothing  ^ett^^had  t^en  offered 
her  for  lo!  a  number  of  years.  Just  so, 
one    .flight    reasonably  vibrate 


a  pleasure  to  hear  her,  and  in  the  fa-  that  ruined  and  killed  her  father 

mous  contralto  air  from  "Orfeo"  she  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  they  go  wesi   ^  

is  at  her  best.  'With  secure,  rich  tone  to  find  their  fortune,  and  are  attacked  |  carry  the  burden  of  the  story,  and  sue 
on  the  recitative  before  the  air,  dra-  by  bandits  who  nearly  kiU  Roger:  Fmd-  jceed  in  making  it  seem  less  preposter 
matically  sensitive  and  musical,  and  ing  themselves  in  a  small  growing  to'wn.  jous  than  would  be  the  case  with  less 
classically  pure  in  style  but  warm  in  they  settle  down  in  a  ramshackle  hotel  ladle  players.  It's  no  great  strain  on 
her  singing  of  the  melody  itself,  she  run  by  the  vigorous  Matilda  Blake  and  leither  of  them,  to  be  sure,  but  Mr.  Er- 
made  her  aria  the  high  point  of  the  her  amiable  drunkard  of  a  husband,  iwin  is  ingratiatingly  helpless  as  the  be- 
afbernoon's  music,  though  the  orchestra  Dr.  Daniel  Blake.  Barely  recovered  ,mused  Peter  and  Miss  Skipworth  spouts 
played  the  symphony  and  the  symph-  from  the  bandits'  attack,  Roger  at-  iShakespeare  in  off-moments  while  of- 
onic  poem  rather  more  than  well.  tempts  to  lead  a  posse  against  tnese  f ering  an  amusing  performance.  Susan 
In  such  lighter  than  symphonic  mu-  same  marauders  when  they  hold  up  tne  I'leming— bearing'  at  times  a  startling 
sic  as  Saint-Saens,  facUe  and  elegant,  town  aftd  his  valiant  effort  brings  law  resemblance  to  Colleen- Moore— is  pret- 
and  well-knit,  but  emotionally  rather  and  order  for  a  time.  With  Caroune  s  ty  unexciting,  while  Grant  Mitchell 
sterUe  "Phaeton,"  and  Auber's  light-  help,  Roger  opens  the  towns  flretianK,  and  Sidney  Toler  provide  some  fun  in 
some  overture  to  "The  Bronze  Horse"  with  Matilda  as  his  ^flfst  depositor,  tj^ingj.  ^^^^^ 

the  People's  Symphony  finds  its  forte.  Presently,  their  twin  children  are  ooni,  rphe  second  feature  on  the  biU  is 
■  The  great  body  of  slightly  dated  or  a  boy,  Roger  and  a  girl,  Frances.  Tne  .^he  Golden  West,"  a  Zane  Grey  ro- 

n    .   1  j  1   i_   I  «>A-nrf  t-.i-io  Vvo r\\r  TM*rtcr»*M"c  i* nri  Tires—   _«  .  _•' 


with 


homsr  appreciation  at  heanng  ^'Fatast';  i 
aeam  with  its  graceful  French  meiu 
dies  superimposed  on  the  mystical  and 
f^Se  ^rman  story^  PerfecUy  pre- 
sented, it  might  be  one^of3e  most  I 

1  delightful  of  operas^  CertajOvJ^ 

'^^U^nTrmorand'h^uryofthc 

^  d  against  the  human  ^ooau.s.  ^ 
,  -.f  mplee  .somehow  suit- 

the  same  time  per 


icterization  and  eneci  - 
But  And  yesterday 


seldom  given  the  per- 
tnr     And  yesterday 


;^^"fpft  th'-'audl^nc;  unsatisfied. 

^"^'iTct^VarD^  tif  onofiei.  the  ex 
'•"nit  firs^  tenoToi  the  company,  has 
cellent  first  ™  performance 

liiStations   but  pleasant 


Shermar 

 ...  _  „  ...„, 

-ote  but  after  the  second  act  sang  out,  ^^^^„  ^e,  and  could 

'  ^   I  •  I  If  we  were  really  a  race  of  musi 


-ly,  and  was  especially  good  , in  en- j 

aSnca  Saroya  fang  with  the  security  j 
expected  of  her.  and  ^^''^1?  ^^-^/^^"^  ! 
so  t  richness  of  tone,  but  the  role  ca  , 
more  birdUke  and  agile; 
The    'Valentine  o! 


for  a  lighter, 
,  voice  than  hers. 
I  Kozakevich  reconflrin?^ .  the  impr^ 


out-of-style  orchestral  music  not  or, 
dinarily  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  yet  too  "heavy"  for  the  Pops  is 
the  natural  meat  of  the  People's 
Symphony.  And  such  things  they  do 
very  creditably  under  Mr.  Stone's  vig- 
orous but  not  always  definitive  con- 
ducting. Light,  almost  forgotten  sym- 
phonies, all  the  symphonic  poems  which 
strive  to  be  novels  in  music  and  some- 
times achieve  it,  short  pieces,  groups 
of  waltzes,  atmospheric  and  evocative 
"tone  poems,"  and  suites — these  are 
for  the  People's  Symphony.  Students 
of  music  should  not  neglect  this  or- 
chestra, but  should  come  score  in  hand, 
for  they  could  leam  and  enjoy,  and 
increase  their  musical  horizons. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  no  denying 
that  symphonies  should  be  played,  too, 
by  the  People's  Symphony — especially 
such  as  the  fourth  of  Tchaikowsky, 
j  played  yesterday.  Richly  melodious, 
with  a  splendid  variety  of  themes  and 
masterly  assemblage  and  imiting  of 
them,  when  it  is  played  in  a  small 
house,  as  by  the  People's  Symphony,  it 
reveals  its  form  in  lines  and  choirs. 
One  can  see  through  to  the  bone  of 
the  music,  because  one  is  not  enrap- 
tured only  by  the  lovely  flesh.  In  its 
lacks  then,  as  well  as  in  its  many  vir- 
tues, lie  the  advantages  of  the  People's 
Symphony.  In  the  roughness  they  show 
still  at  this  tlie  beginning  of  their  sea- 
son, and  in  their  uncertainties,  one 
perceives  the  more  sharply  the  lovely 
potentialities  of  the  music,  and  its  In- 
ner snirit.  At  concerts  such  as  those 
given  Dy  this  group  of  generous  musi- 
cians one  can  get  close  to  what  "Home 

still  be 
music  lovers. 

With  its  intimacy  and  its  imperfections 
and  with  its  studious  amateur  spirit, 
the  People's  Symphony  makes  its  audi- 
ences active,  rather  than  ravished  and 
satisfied  listeners.  That  Is,  after  all, 
a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  music 
that  is  well  worth  while  in  Itself. 

The  next  concert  ■will  be  given  on 
Dec.  4.  E.  B. 


town  grows,  the  bank  prospers  and  pres- ,,ance  of  pioneer  '  days,  with  George 
ently  the  ^^^^^  J^J^^'- ,^^''^Xp-Brien.  Janet  Chandl'er  H^  en  Burns 
tragedy  ^^ong  with  success  for  ^anlon  and  many  more.    This  is 

Roger  and  °r  Blake  axe ^^^^^^^^  handsome,  rather  cumbersome  pro- 

their  nervous  horses  bolt,  seeking  the  j    , .      -nhanced  bv  soacious  natural 
carriage  in  the  path  of  the    engme.  ^^^^SJ},'  ennancea  oy  spacious  natural 
Years  pass;  Frances  marries  ai»d  pres- 
ently comes  another  financial  disaster, 
Frances's  husband  kills  himself  as  her 
son  is  born.   Time  goes  on  and  brings 


E.  L.  H. 


the  European  war,  Caroline's  death,  and 
the  rise  of  young  lioger  to  fill  the  place 
made  by  his  grandfather. 

Such  a  synopsis  as  this  hardly  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  the  story,  which  has  any 
number  of  dramatic  and  touching 
scenes.  Richard  Dix  has  his  best  role 
in  many  moons  as  Roger  Standish.  a 
vigorous,  manly  figure,  whom  he  plays 
with  skill  and  resource  from  the  open 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
"No  Money  to  Guide  Her" 

"No  Money  to  Guide  Her,"  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Wilbur 
Theatre  last  night,  has  had  a  short  but 
curious  history.  When  it  was  produced 
at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  Los  Angeles,  on 


ing  scene  to  the  close,  where,  thanks  ij^ay  23,  1932,  it  was  entitled  "The  Mad 
to  some.        double  exposure  work,  he  ^ 
plays  himself  and  his  grandson.  .His      ,.         ,  „    ,    »    ,  fi, 

make-up  is  excellent.    Ann  Harding,  |Leslie  Bond.   Billy  Burke  took  the  part 


of  Mrs. 
was  in 


Hope;  the  late  Peg  Entwistle 
the  cast.    The  comedy  was 


too,  after  a  series  of  tiresome  films, 
plays  the  loyal,  lovely,  enthusiaotic  Car- 
i(  oline  with  a  recrudescence  of  the  tal-   ,      ,    ,  ^,    ^        . ,    ™v,„„i._„  ht^,, 
'  ent  and  charm  that  seemed  of  late  to  blayed  at  the  Oceanside  Theatre,  Mag 
be  deserting  her.    Edna  May  Oliver,  bolia,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  1,  1932.   The  title 
still  suggestive  of  Parthy  Ann  Hawks,  "'Widow's   Might."  Leslie 

,  contributes  an  amusing  porU'ayal  of  a  ,        f^..    violet  Kemble 

strong-minded,  kind-hearted,  eccentric  ^ond  was  the  author.    "Vioiet  K-emoit; 
P  woman,  while  Guy  Kibbee  fills  in  ad-  Cooper  took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hope, 
mirably  as  her  good-natured,  perpetu-  aer  associates  were  Harriet  Eels,  John 
ally  inebriated  husband.    Julie  Haydon  ^alloran    Lee  Burgess,  Theodore  St. 
V;  is  acceptable  in  a  somewhat  colorless ,  .  .  ^,„,,j„ 

tt  role.  This  reviewer  suspects  that  those  fohn,  Tom  Beck,  Dons  Rich,  Claude 
■  with  long  memories  are  going  to  ap-  le    'Vere,  ,  Tullo    Bronti,  Raymond 

predate  the  wealth  of  period  furniture  p'Brien  and  Diana  Deveraux. 
I    ri^  costumes  of  a  not  too  distant  pe-  producer  of  this  play  with  three 

oil  the  stage,  the  leading  attraction  itles  is  Bela  Blau.  Are  not  Leslie 
is  Fred  Stone,  assisted  by  his  daughter.  Jond  and  Romney  Brendt— whose  name 
Dorothy,  and  Charles  Collins.  Satur-,  .4^5^  as  the  author— the  same, 
day's  audience  couldn't  get  enough  of  /.  ,,  .  .... 
the  graceful,  assured  dancing  of  thePe  and  indivisible, 
young  people  and  of  Mr.  Stone  Imitat- 1  The  com.edy  is  in  three  acts.  The  cast 
ine  Will  Rogers  imitating  Fred  Stone.ast  night  was  as  follows: 

This  may  be  his  first  appearance  iniiiton  H.ipe  John 

vaudeville  in  many  years,  but  he  hasr"")'-"*  ^'■'''''  ii,".i''o'M.inVv 

lost  none  of  his  skill  in  amusing  an  _■/''////;//, '  '/////-HaiTieJ  i, -i 

audience.    Art  Frank  contributes  some  rs.  Hope "Violet  Kcnihi.-  <■  '■  ■•' 

eccentric  dancing  and  cavorts  gaily  as  hj^,  ^'''°?' ■  '^^\' 

an  elderly  gentleman.  There  are  sev-f^Hti  .  ■  ■.■.■;.■.■.'.'.■.■.■.■ 'liayi'ii 
eral  other  acts:  Biitt  Wood  the  Boob  mite  Rene  D'Entnin — Msrc«'i 

himself,  with  his  harmonica,  a  danc- .^^PfY^Jf^  .'riaio  .  u 

ing  act,  and  some  good  wire  walking.        - rt,„r\  <  \v,-< 
E.  L.  H. 


of  the  most  Impoi-tant  char.i 
'  one  Klein,  was  not  c; 

I  he  name  of  the  actoi 


■  lo  iliai  t'xtellcnt  ucue.vi 
'!e  Cooper.  Mrs.  Hope  i.s  ;i 
widow  who  has  no  Iden  oL 
i.noi  .y  except  to  spend  it.  When  the 
[iuii.iui  rljses  her  recltlessness,  her  in- 
.  biluy  to  deny  herself  a  gown,  a  hat.  a 
owel  has  improverished  her  family  sc 
:hat  there  Is  no  I'ood  in  the  house  ex^ 
>>pt  beer  and  cheese;  her  servants  and 
iher  creditors  are  as  wolves  at  the 
!oor.  Siie  cannot  imderstand  why  they 
re  not  patient,  why  they  are  so  rude 
isrht-heartcd.  ever  ready  with  a  Jest, 
ill  of  absurd  plans,  a  Mrs.  Malaprop 
ttributing  to  Gnandi  the  non  arrival 
f  money  from  India— was  tJiere  any 
omlng?— She  torments  her  children  by 
•eking  refuge  in  her  room  whenever 
Here  is  trouble    and  communicating 
with  them  by  lettei-s  and  postal  cards. 
A  friend  In  tlie    United  States  sends 
Frost  to  her.  He  turns  out  to  be  the 
saviour  of  the  family.  Smitten  with  love 
of  Geneva,  her  daughter  he  attempts 
by  flatterj',  then  threats,  to  bring  the  < 
mother  to  her  senses.  He  contrives  to  ' 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  most  pressing 
Dills;  he  washes  dishes,  after  the  serv- 
anU  have  left;  he  mends  her  dresses- 
l^e  interests  Klein  in  her  house,  for 
which  she  asks  a  preposterous  sum  She 
now  frets  over  his  supervision,  now  pats 
mm  on  the  back;  she  tears  up  Klein's 
'heck  in  a  rage  when  she  learns  he 
purposes  to  turn  the  house  into  a  club 
.^1  causes  Pi-ost  of  having  used  her  enemy. 
Lady  Ingleby,  to  help  him  in  securing 
Klein's  consent  to  the  purchase;  she 
tiirns  Frost  adrift  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  a  happy  ending.  Geneva 
ciscards  the  nobleman  even  after  he 
had  presented  her' with  a  priceless,  his- 
toric necklace,  and  weds  Frost,  who  had 
certainly  earned  her.  As  for  Mrs  Hope 
—well.  Klein  fell  for  her  and  gave  her 
her  chateau  for  a  wedding  gift  So 
pleased  was  she  that  she  became  recon- 
ciled to  Lady  Ingleby. 

The  play  rests  chiefly  on  Miss  Coop- 
er s  shodlders.  v-She  gives  the  audience 
a  Mrs  Hnnp  whollv  1rrp_<;nonsible,  show- 
I  ing  ignorance  when  she  discusses  aes- 
Llietics,  books,  historical  characters  and 
events,  unprincipled  in  a  delightfully 
.linocent  way,  a  bit  of  a  liar — say  rather 
a  I  bluffer  wlien  it  was  necessary  for  her 
o  make  a  showing,  singularly  attrac- 
ive  in  spite  of  everything,  coquettish, 
emanding  admiration,  selfish,  yet  ir- 
psistible  by  her  personal  charm,  her 
race  which  led  everyone  except  her 
reditors  to  excuse  her  foibles,  faults, 
'  bsurdities. 

But  without  Miss  Cooper  what  would 
his  comedy  be?    Not  that  her  support 
'  as  not  that  of  a  fairly  competent 
tock  company.     MiSs  Wyatt  had  no 
Uusions  about  her  mother;   yet  she 
:\imored  her  and  was  glad  to  receive 
lie  hat,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
!  lost  had  scolded  Mrs.  Hope.  There 
ere  entertaining  lines  for  the  sons 
nd  Lady  Inglebj' — chiefly  of  the  wise- 
rack  order.    Neither  Miss  Wyatt  nor 
Clein  was  too  sentimental  in  the.  love 
lEsages— the  latter  was  amused  con- 
antly — he  even  listened  respectfully 
-yes  fervently  to  her  playing  the  harp. 
The  audience  laughed  heartily  and 
here  was  nothing  but  admiration  for 
liss  Cooper's  portrayal  of  "the  irritating, 
'ascinating  Mrs.  Hope. 


■h  he 

■  — ■  .    ■   p^i.ving 

li';  ihe  i  o[  his  business  uart- 

iii      am  ft',  Topsy,  by  refusing 

>  be  slv<\\n  uii  as  a  curlo.slty.  He 
n't  even  annoyed  at  Topsy's  affair 
li  the  pompous  MaJ.  James  Hlnd- 
1  ..nsh  and  refused  to  divorce  her. 
Topsy,  In  desperation.  Invites  436.  a 
j.iii  acciuaintancc  of  lier  husband's  who 
dropped  in  for  the  purpo.-se  of  robbing 


b>h  It  wrni  fl 

trof  ,.  o  hold  the  ;i   „ 

Sien  IS  a  cRptlvatlne  Annya,  trcor 
OU5,  beautiful,  besulllnR  anti  exs'i 
ting.    She  is  better  ph  >'       :  '  - 
than  she  was  in  "Karan 
easy    to    understand    v  . 
.mapped  her  up.   AnoMirr  <\riilenl  iin  i" 
formance  Is  given  by  Pi-anz  Nlckli.scl"  li 
as  Willy,  the  adole.scent  criminal.    lU  j, 
Is    good-looking    in    a    sullen,  crue 


St.  Clair 

i.tn   

■  ll'.v  ii'ii 

DourmBn  

Irve    ■  ' 

lullT  

iiinir  Alloriur   

1  Fiirloio  Til"  ..  .    1^  ' 

From  Louis  XVs  .salon  In  the  palace , 


matter  with  Mr.  ChllUngton.  compro- 
mised by  accepling  Topsy's  pearls, 
stolen  for  the  occasion  by  the  butler, 
Clark.  This  decided,  Mr.  ChllUngton 
and  Clark  departed.  436  spent  a  de- 
liphful  evening  with  Bops  Chllllneton, 
Ml.  ChllUngtoB's  up-to-date  daugnter, 
and  next  morning  departed  w'lth  her 
in  search  of  pastures  new,  leaving  Top- 
.sv  to  make  up  with  the  patient  Maj. 
Hindmarsh. 

There  are  «iulte  a  few  more  ramifica- 
tions, but  these  will  have  to  suffice. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  plot  didn't  make  much 
sen.se,  and  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment dewlved  upon  the  capable  cast, 
which  did  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
occa.sionally,  amusino;  lines.  'Viola 
Koache,  as  Topsy  Chill-ng^vorth.  offered 
an  agi-eeahle  picture  and  handled  her 
strange  speeches  well,  but  the  character 
Is  too  fantastic  to  permit  of  anv  con- 
sistent interpretation.  Leo  G  Carroll's 
dry  humor  and  quizzical  detachment 
made  much  of  the  philc.'^ophlcal  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  and  John  Buckler,  dis- 
tinctly attractive  and  very  British, 
played  ag:reeably  as  436,  The  observant 
butler.  Clark,  was  well  portrayed  bv 
Hannam  Clark,  and  Jogai  Carr  d'd 
reasonably  well  as  Bops,  The  single 
setting  by  David  S.  Gaither  was  dls- 
tir.ctly  attractive,  and  Mr.  Carroll's  di- 
rection kept  things  moving  smoothly. 
The  sizable  audience  was  both  polite 
and  friendly.  E  L  H 


at  the  Shubert.    The  pomp  and  elf' 
cumstance  and  Intrigue  of  "The  Du-  i 
Barry"  gave  way  lo  the  modern  pano- 
plies, the  rhythmic  Jingles  and  BerUn 
ballads,  and  the  caustic,  sardonic,  al- 
most venomous  wit  of  "Face  the  Music 
Like  Its   immediate  predecessor,  this 
truly  opulent  revue   must  have  cost 
someone  a  respectable  amount  of  money 
And.  depression  or  no  depression.  Bos- 
ton should  respond  nobly  to  a  courag- 
eous effort  to  provide  magnificently 
.-caled  entertainment  for  a  land  sorely 
in  need  of  distracting  diversion. 

And  speaking  of  depression,  think  of 
a  group  of  authors  who  have  the  temer- 
ity to  attack  not  one  but  three  major 
topics:  Metropolitan  politics,  the  show 
business  Itself,  and  the  aforesaid  de- 
pression, to  say  nothing  of  an  acrid 
rn,><ii<.Vte(i  to  Mix  Arthur  B.  WeMsi       , fling  or  two  at  the  banking  industry. 

Lnveii^   TitcomblThat  is  exactly  What  Moss  Hart,  ably 

MarnstMio  Mar>  '  <).usK^^^^^   Foo^tiii  aided  by  George  S.  Kaufman,  has  done. 

H';;V'Mr''ru>^rTw"<is'a^^^^^^  these    two    have    achiefvcd  In 

scnvards  iHaiiessier)  MKa  Schumann  (jjaiggug  and  characterization,  Mr.  Ber- 

It  is  impressive  what  a  rare  occasion  duplicated  in  his  songs  and  In 

it  is  when  one  may  hear  a  slngeij  several  of  the  lyrics.    The  producers 


GRACC  LESLIE 

Grace  Leslie  of  New  York  was  pre- 
sented in  a  song  recital  last  night  at 
tlie  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  by  the  Musical 
Guild  of  Boston.  Her  program  was  a^ 
follows: 

McMschiii.  Klaubt  doch„iiie«er  Gnade  (Am 

K'tsle  Joliatmcs  lies  Tauciiis)  .v"'"' 

Ml    Bfhwoero    dir    zu    icehorchcn  "^^^^-^^^ 

S.lciil   SlnriBS    I  Taylor )..........  •.BJ,"ii)<-K 

To  llie  Qiu-en  o£  heaven   (Old  .f-?^^ ',  :„ 

Venus  Mater  (DehmeU  .  VY-.V  rn- 

■/,,.,,    Ahc..i<»ri    nipiner   TocUter    (tic  ncn- 


Ziirn    AbsehiPd    rueiner   TocUter  (K 

(Lince)   .  ■/■A^-.-y:  r'  c,,,r 

Lr?  Roses  dans  le  iardin  (Edilh  B.  blur- 
Bis) 


PfilznrH 


.  Vene 


i-i,.  i„  „.-,v.ir.i'.nH  nf  her  vocal  have  done  the  rest,  and  the  result  is  a 
Slews' V^ed^  muMcil  and'^ec^^^^^^^  show  so  prodigal  in  settings,  costumes 
wm"  an  enunciation  pure  and  cleaW ^numbers  and  novelties  as  to  evoke  only 


sharp,  yet  never  marring  for  an  instan 
the  stream  of  tone.  To  hear  a  singer 
such  as  Miss  Leslie,  whose  art  is  not 
merely  cerebral,  nor  merely  vocal,  but 
the  delightful  combination  of  both 
which  really  makes  the  artist,  is  re- 


HOLLIS  STREET 
The  Chillingtons" 

"The  Chilline:lon»."  a  nlav  in  throe  arts 
1.1  four  fenes  by  H.  Oanipbfll-Dtinean :  di- 
le<I  by  r>>o  G.  Carroll  and  pvesenlcd  bv 
liner  H.  Coooer  last  evenlnff  nt  Ihf  Mollis 
ireet  Theatre  for  the  first  time  on  any 
lire.    The  east: 

l-s   ChilliiiRlon   Viola  Roachc 

1  I'll!"  Chillmston    Joan  (>rr 

iirli      Hannam  (  iTrk 

i.ij.  James  Hindmarsh    John  Dnnn 

i".  Chilling-ton    Leo  G.  Carroll 

.  ■   John  Buekler 

i:i.zzy  Hood    riMk-e  Koix  rls 

~  iii^nn   Ann  Tewksnnrv 

Closely  akin  to  farce,  taking  numerous 
plunges  Into  some^'hat  over-elaborated 
satire.  "The  Chillingtons."  which 
opened  last  evening  at  the  Hollis  Street 
I  Theatre,  defies  classification.  Original- 
ly christened  "Not  a  Moral"  by  its  au- 
thor. H,  Campbell-Duncan,  the  play 
depicts  the  activities  of  a  most  amazing 
sei  of  persons  who  are  quite  too  un- 
scrupulous and  too  utterly  unbelievable 
for  words.  They  rob.  one  another,  plan 
murders  and  discuss  them  with  the  pro- 
spective victims,  fire  pistols  off  every 
now  and  again,  double-cross  each  other, 
use  language  filled  with  airy  and  some 
times  not  so  airy  expletives  and  present 
a  picture  that  leaves  the  spectator  quite 
unable  to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  what 
Is  going  on.  This  reviewer  is  still  won- 
dering whether  Mr.  Campbell-Duncan 
was  endeavoring  to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
the  multiple  polite  British  crook  dramas 
by  carrying  all  the  nice  little  tricks  just 
beyond  the  limits  even  of  the  credulity 
demanded  by  melodrama  or  whether  he 
was  assaying  a  flier  into  a  new  form 
of  dramaturgy  that  should  start  no- 
where in  particular  and  end  up  in  the 
air. 

The   Chillingtons   were   a  peculiar 


FINE  ARTS 

"Tempest" 

A  German  screen  drama  based  on  the 
slorv  b»  Robert  Liebmann  and  Hans  MuUer 
entitled:  "Stnerme  der  Liedenschaft" :  di- 
retteil  by  Robert  SItvImak.  with  music  by 
Freid:ieh  Hollaender.  and  presented  by  UFA 
with  the  following  cast: 

Gnst,iv  Bumke  Emil  Janninfs 

Annya  i  .  .Anna  Sten 

Willy  Franz  Nicklisch 

Ttaliih  Anton  Pointner 

The  Detective   ...Otto  Weriiii  ke 

Yvonne  Trude  Hestei-bprir 

r.Tiil  Julius  Falkensteni 

The  name  of  Emil  Jannlngs  drew  a 
sizable  crowd  to  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre 
yesterday  for  the  initial  showings  of 
"Tempest,"  known  abroad  as  "Stuerme 
de  Lledenschaft."  For  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Jannlngs — their  name  should  be 
legion — here  is  a  film  not  to  be  missed. 
For  lovers  of  good  acting,  the  same 
recommendation  holds,  for  Mr.  Jan- 
nlngs, a  feast  in  himself,  has  the 
assistance  of  an  unusually  good  cast, 
headed  by  the  latest  blond  siren  to 
be  imported  to  Hollywood.  Anna  Sten. 
As  for  the  film  itself,  it  gives  Mr.  Jan- 
nlngs the  opportunity  to  play  another 
of  those  trustii.g.  amiable  giants,  who 
has  the  worst  kind  of  luck  with  his 
women  and  indulges  in  occasional 
spasms  of  truly  berserk  rage.  Not  un- 
like a  heavy  eng^jne  jJulling  a  laborious 
way  uphill  and  then  plunging  unre- 
strained down  the  other  side,  Jannlngs 
when  he  lets  himself  go  is  overwhelm- 
ing. It  would  take  more  than  the  bar- 
rier of  an  alien  tongue  to  keep  those 
torrential  feelings  of  his  from  being 
understood,  and  to  disguise  the  magni- 
tude of  his  personality. 

"Tempest"  is  ^lot  a  particularly  origi- 
nal story:  indeecl,  in  parts  it  is  reminis- 
cent of  "Variety"  without  the  grim  fas- 
cination of  that  memorable  production, 
but  it  has  merits  of  its  own,  being  well 
photographed  and  lighted  throughout. 
Gustav  Bumke,  let  out  of  jail  for  good 
behavior,  returns  to  find  his  sweetheart, 
Annya,  has  been  consoling  herself  dur- 
ing his  absence  with  Ralph,  a  photogra- 
!  pher.  Bumke  suspects  nothing  until  he 
is  warned  by  Willy,  a  young  thief  whom 
he  gets  paroled  from  a  reform  school. 
Appraised  of  the  situation  he  throttles 
the  photographer  and  throws  him  Into 
the  river,  but  when  it  comes  to  Annya 
he  finds  that  he  is  too  much  under 
the  spell  of  his  passion  for  her  to  do 
anything.  That  isn't  the  whole  story 
by  any  means.  In  his  off  moments. 
Bumke  helps  some  friends  with  a  safe- 
cracking expedition  and  then  goes  into 
hiding,  being  wanted  for  the  theft  of 
an  ermine  coat.  Betrayed  to  the  police 
by  Annya.  he  escapes  once  again  and 
finds  that  she  is  consoling  herself  with 
Willy.  There  is  another  fight  at  the 
end  of  which  he  Is  ready  to  return  to 
prison,  declaring  philosophically  that 
there's  so  much  trouble  out  of  jail  that 
he's  probably  safer  hislde. 

As  was  intended,  Jannlngs  dominates 
the  picture  throughout:  his  alternation 
between  beaming  good  humor — what  a 
comedian  he  might  be,  if  he  so  desired — 
sullen,  dangerous  suspicion  and  flaming 
wrath  are  always  fa.«-clnating  to  watch. 
HLs  part  here  is  not  particularly  new. 


The  quality  of  satire  is  stressed  with 
the  opening  number,  "Lunching  at  the 
Automat."  in  which  the  girls  and  boys 
chant  with  admirable  clarity  of  the 
wMch  realty  manes  me  ...  changed    economic    conditions  which 

assuring  as  well  as  surprising.  Singing  ihave  driven  the  bluebloods  to  nickel 
has  been  too  much  considered  an  art|coffee.  Another  impudent  song  opens 
possible  of  mastery  within  a  few  short  the  second  act,  in  which  the  same  group 

-       -  "  -  '         -'  of  choristers  "pan"  the  fictitious  show 

to  the  queen's  taste.  Others  are  tinged 
with  more  biting  Impudence,  one  or  two 
are  forthright  travesties,  like  "Dear  Old 
Crinoline  Days."  For  sentimentality 
there  are  "Soft  Lights  and  Sweet 
Music,"  or  even  "Let's  Have  Another 
Cup  of  Coffee,"  still  pleasing  despite 
radio's  repetitious  transcriptions.  Then 
there  is  the  moment  when  Lois  Revelle 


years  of  study;  too  often  have  charm 
and  pretty  gowns  carried  a  song  recital 
to  success,  and  too  often  have  displays 
of  wit  and  intelligence  compensated 
for  unpleasant  sounds.  Mi.ss  Leslie  p 
an  artist  who  works  surely  and  skill- 
fully toward  her  ends  by  means  of  an 
instrument  well-placed,  always  under 
control,  never  used  unmusically. 

Add  to  her  vocal  and  musical  security    _  _   

h?r   effortless    and    delightfully    clear  U^g^^  of  the  girl  who  wanted  to  sing 


diction,  place  all  at  the  disposal  of  a 
program  nicely  balancing  the  new  and 
the  old— and  the  most  interesting  of 
each — and  you  achieve  an  evening  of 
genuine  pleasure.  A  large  audience 
heard  Miss  Leslie  and  was  generous 
with  appreciative  applause. 

Mi.ss  Leslie's  singing  of  the  Bach 
and  Mozart  arias  was  spcndidly  certain, 
intense,  and  perfectly  in  style.  Her 
voice  is  rich  and  smooth,  with  con- 


torch"  song,  so  got  a  man  to  break 
tier  heart;  there  is  the  "Drinking  Song," 
in  which  the  chorus  boys  flourish  red, 
white  and  blue  tankards  in  an  antl-  ] 
prohibition  frenzy;  and  the  tinkling  bit 
M"  dance  which  Margaret  Lee  and  Jack 
Good  adapt  to  the  idea  that  rhythm  is 
something  that  cannot  be  bought,  "You 
Must  Be  Born  with  It." 

These  items  are  mentioned  first  be- 
cause they  are  such  an  integral  part  of 


tralto  resonance,  but  with  ringing  so- jc*u*«  -y">r"^^ 

rz-rscfi?  Scss^s'^n; 

pressive.    Her  breath  control  is  such  phra^s  the  plight  of    a  police^ 
that  her  phrasing  is  at  all  times  well-  geant  who  had  so  much  money  m  his 
proDortioned,  and  smooth.  httle  tm  box  that  he  must  be  nd  of 

Her  English  group  of  songs  was  well  it  before  the  investigating  tribunal  con- 
chosen  from  the  quiet,  mounting  in-  fiscates  it.  He,  Meshbesher,  encouraged 
tensity  of  Bantock's  "Silent  Strings';  by  Mrs.  Meshbesher,  welcomes  oppor- 
to  the  naive  ecstacy  of  Dunhill's  settind  tunity  to  Invest  in  a  Reisman  show, 
of  "To  the  Queen  of  Heaven."  But  thi  which  is  guaranteed  to  lose  more  money 


treat  of  the  evening  were  the  four 
beautiful  songs  of  Pfitzner,  well-deserv 
ing  of  frequent  hearings,  though  they 
take  singing  of  no  mean  order  to  do 
them  .iustice.  Pfitzner's  varied  and  fer- 
vent art,,  true  descendant  of  that  of 
Hugo  Wolf,  had  capable  performance 
at  the  hands  of  Miss  Leslie.  It  may  be 
expected  that  her  brilliant  singing  of 
the  four  songs  will  do  much  to  give 


I  them  place  on  programs  by  Boston  trouble  than  he  had  anticipated  pli 
singers  henceforth,  for  there  were  many  jj^g  p^jt  ^ith  dry  and  natural  hum( 


in  the  audience. 


posers  closed  the  program.  Several  com 


posers  of  songs  in  the  last  group  were        ^j^g  j^^^y  gnialler  parts  are  cd 


present,  and  were  forced  to  share  ap 


for  its  backers  than  any  other  possibly 
could. 

Miss  Boland,  expert  in  Malapropian 
roles,  has  a  rich  evening  as  the  simple-i 
minded  wife  of  an  equally  fatuous 
policeman.  She  wears  set  after  set  ofl 
rich  furs,  so  Impressive  that  they  aH 
most  distract  attention  from  her  racjj 
speech.  Mr.  Keane  as  the  produo' 
whose  boastfulness  gets  him  into  mfl 


Mr.  Lawrence  does  fairly  well  by  Me 


A  group  of  songs,  by  American  com-  ^esher,  Miss  McCord  and  Mr.  Barjfcr 


carry  the  vocal  numbers  acceptaa 


petently  filled.   The  several  spectacu 


plause  with  Miss  Leslie.  scenes  such  as  the  rhlnestDne  tableail 

LikTn^'^^re^lt^ai^Xt^rarid^llr  and  black  reminiscent  of  th 

a"  ^e^r  'SitT-^F  *B  ^''^^^  denHf  thrmlrror^s'!  w^lr^  revelations 

la  greater  auaicnce.    t.  b.  ^^^^        draperies  took  on  exceptional 

«rond«ui.  afteii  ru!ii:lng  tier  on  tierj 
the  depth   of  the  stage.     That  thd 
mechanics  of  the  performance  ran  S'l 
smoothly  was  one  of  the  evening's  mar 
SHUBERT  vcls.    Frank  Tours  conducted  the  or 

"Face  the  Music"  '     chestra  with  his  customary  aplomb.  1. 

"Face  the  Music."  a  musical  comedy  reviiewas  a  first  night  for  which  all  COn- 
in  two  acts  and  20  Fcenes.  by  irvinK  Berlin (.gj-ned  deserve  all  sorts  Of  praise  a 

and  Mo53  Hart:  book  directed  bv  GenrKe  S.^-       -i.  W   E.  G 

Kaufman,  dances  created  and  arranged  by  Al-"Ouqui.u>.   

bertina  Rasoh.  settings  b,v  Albert  R.  Johnson, 
staged  and  Iiphlerl  b,v  Hassard  Short:  pro- 
duced by  Sam  H.  Harris  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre.  PhiladeUihia.  Feb.  n.  1^32.  and  at 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  New  tork. 
Feb.  IT.  in.'iL":  presented  last  evening  at  the 
Shuhf-rt  Theatre  xmder  direction  of  Pj-odueing 
Associates,  Inc.,  by  arrangement  with  i?ani 
H   Harris,  with  the  following-  east: 

H.al  Reisman    Robert  Emmctt  Keane 

Kit   Baker    Nancy   McCord  ^,     „  ,  „ 

P.it,  Mason.  Jr   John  Barker  |No.  2  in  P  major. 

Mrs.  Meshbesher  Mary  Boland 

He;-  Footman    Peter  Sargent 

Miss  Eiscnheimer    Marsot  Adams 

Martin  Van  Buren  Meshbesher 

Charles  Lawrence 

Mr.  O'Rourke    George  Anderson 

A  Sister  Team  Inez  Goetz.  Colleen  Wai-<l 

Pickles    Margaret  Le( 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SYMPHON 

The  program  of  the  first  of  the  Bo 
ton    Symphony    Orchestra's  Tuesdf 
|a,ftemoon  concerts  was  as  follows: 
J.  S.  Bach — Brandenburg  Concer 
3.  2  in  P  major. 

Haydn— Symphony  in  G  major  "Tl 
Surprise."  , 

Beethoven — Symphony  No.  7  m 
major.  . 
No  one  ever  knows  quite  now  to  ra 
  -  .     -  -    this  seventh  symphony  of  Beethovc 

iouiB  ■::::::::::::::;::::::::T>^''^n^^}, especially  ^'V^n     was  as  supert 

i>uiie.  Elise    Dorothy  Drum  played  as  yesterday  afternoon,    it  is 

(Her  Assistant    Martha  Tibbeiis  Sov  and  tuneful  that  most  people 

U  Ladv  of  the  Evening  •  ■      L2,'%^^;',Y^i-';  Beve.  a  little  sadistically,  that  it  c 


,    Tcat   as.    K-i-    I'N.iuip'.i'.  TIK- 
Aucl  with  ever>'  allowance 
>v  are  probably  right.  It  seems, 
i-ly  in  this  concert,  tho  logical 
of  Havdn,  not  the  influence, 
1   Hoethoven  repudiated,  but  an 
inevitable  and  exuberant  result  wherein 
'he  c-omroser  fwms  not  so  much  a  cre- 
'  —  moldinp  new  c'.ories  in  his  art  as 
'  skilful  artist  cavorting  on  a  lyrical 

The^  four  soloists  in  the  Bach  con- 
erto  are  to  be  consratulateci  for  their 
performance,  in  .so  large  a  hail,  of  what 
Is  after  all,  chamber  music.    M.  Lau- 
rents  flute  solo  \vas  if  anything  the 
,   .   ..'ave  and  finished.    The  icmam- 
,  for  this  series  should  certainly 
■  for  the  next  five  concerts,  as 
rtunities  to  hear  a  selection  of 
ic  works  from  Bach  through 
.      :4;y  so  ably  presented  exist. 

Dr    Koussevitzky  has  changed  the 
jiro?ram  vi"^""^^rpA  for  this  week  Fri- 
dav  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening.  Asl 
ic  now  stands  a  ballet  suite  from  LuUy's 
c  peras  and  ballets  will  take  the  place  of] 
F'orent  Schmitfs  •■Reves."    This  suitel 
was  brought  out  here  by  Pierre  Monteux 
on  Dec.  15,  1922.  The  suite  comprises  an 
Introduction,    Nocturne,    Minuet  and 
Prelude-March.  "The  Temple  of  Peace'] 
from  which  the  Introduction  is  taken 
■(^  as  performed  before  Louis  XIV  at  Fon j 
■nebleau  in  1685.    At  the  court  the 
acess  de  Conty  and  the  Duchesse  de 
-urbon  were  among  the  chief  dancers 
1  ihere  were  later  performances  at  th« 
Opera.    Louis    XIV    also    saw  "The 
1  Triumph  Love"  from  which  the  Noc- 
turne is  taken,  but  this  ballet  was  first 
performed  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  in 
1681.  Up  to  that  time  only  men  danced 
on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  and  they  took 
the  roles  of  women.    Lully  introduced 
'cmale  dancers.    The  Minuet  is  from 
■  The  Temple  of  Peace."    Prelude  and 
the  Winds  are  from  the  opera  "Alceste"; 
the  March  is  from  the  opera  "Theseus," 
which  remained  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Cpera  for  nearly  100  years. 

Florent  Schmltt  will  play  the  piano 
part  of  his  Symphonic  Concertante, 
which  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
t;me  anywhere.  The  concert  will  end 
with  the  second  symphony  of  Sibslios. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  of  Dec 
2,  3  will  comprise  a  Serenade  in  B  flat 
fcr  wind  instruments,  Vaughan  Will- 
iams Fantasia  on  a  theme  by  Thomas 
Tallis  for  string  orchestra,  and  Schu- 
bsrt's  symphony  in  C  major,  which 
Schumann  found  to  be  of  "heavenly 
length." 

Next  Saturday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
in  Jordan  hall,  Guy  Maier  will  give  the 
third  of  his  "Musical  Journeys"  in  aid 
of  the  Disabled  Veterans  Hospital  ser- 
vice. The  journey  will  be  to  Norway. 
Naturally  the  music  chiefly  played  will 

be  by  Grieg,  including  his  violin  sonati 
in  G  major.  There  w-ili  be  views  of  Her 
grn,  references  to  Ole  Bull  and  Bjorn 
ion.  Dorothy  Comstock  will  bs  tli 
vioUnist.  Mr.  Maier  will  include  in  hi; 
program  Debussy's  "Boite  a  joujoux."  i 
child's  ballet,  composed  in  1913  (afte 
A.  Helle).  These  pieces  to  be  illusU-ate 
ny  slides,  were  orchestrated  by  Andri 
C'aplet.  The  ballet  was  danced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  December,! 
1919.  At  the  last  of  the  concerts  on 
Dec.  3,  Lee  Pattison  and  Mr.  Maier  will 
clay.  This  Saturday  morning  there  will 
le  songs  from  the  Maiers'  Uttle  book. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  Tony  Sarg's 
marionettes  will  perform  "Sinbad  the 
Sailor"  at  Tremont  Temple,  10:30  A.  M. 
and  2;  15  P.  M.  "They  can  dance,  sing, 
^rlav  the  piano,  smoke,  play  ball."  But 
mere  is  no  mention  of  tobacco  in  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 

The  new  English  singers  will  come  for 
the  first  time  to  Symphony  hall  v.'ixt 
Sunday  afternoon.    Gathered  around  a 
table  they  will  sing  motets  by  Byrd, 
Tomkins.  Sweelinck,  Ballets,  Madrigals 
?nd  Cazonets  by  Morley.  Weelkes,  and 
Gibbons,  Duets,  Dialogue  and  street  song 
by  Purcell,  Jacques  du  Pont,  and  a  16th 
century  song  arr.  by  E.  W.  Taylor,  and 
I  fne  Lover's  Ghost  and  the  Springtime 
of  the  Year  arranged  by  Vaughan  Will- 
'  idnis,  and  Peggy  Ramsay,  arranged  by 
Gerrard  Williams.    This  band  of  sing- 
ers  include.'!   three   members   of  the 
Iffcrmer  English  singers. 


Irving  Beriin 


.-J 

ander'.s  Rag  Time  Sand"  took  fonii 
under  h!s  fingers  at  the  piano. 

"A  song  writer  after  all.  doesn't  work 
primarilv  with  the  materials  of  music." 
said  Berlin  yesterday.  "He  works  with 
cmocion.s.  Songs,  to  be  popular  in  the 
best  sense — perhaps  In  any  sense— must 
lecall  to  the  liearer  a  common,  a  touch- 
mg,  emotion.  A  popular  song  spring.^ 
from  emotion;  it  lives  on  sentimoiU. 
The  song  writer  lays  hands  on  the  great 
body  of  common  emotional  experience. 
>&nd  tears  off  a  little  piece,  puts  it  into 
the  ballad  and  the  music  he  writes 
Remember,'  'Say  It  Isn't  So' — these  arc 
based  on  everyday  emotions.  They  re- 
call the  past,  or  Intensify  the  present, 
and  therefore  touch  the  heart.  If  they 
touch  it  even  momentarily  they  arc 
popular,  for  they  are  doing  what  true 
lolk  song  does — resurrecting  for  a  mo 
ment  the  essence  of  a  feeling." 

Berlin  is  in  Boston  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  his  latest  show,  "Face 
the  Music,"  which  has  had  a  vei-y  suc- 
cessful run  In  New  York.  In  the  lobby 
of  the  Shubert  Theatre,  hat  and  coat 
in  hand,  he  looked  thin  and  tired.  His 
I.«aked  black  eyebrows  shadowed  the 
deep-set  black  eyes,  gave  them  an  extra 
weariness.  He  has  a  face  naturally  sad 
and  worn  in  line,  despite  a  certain  false 
youth  he  radiates  in  his  slimness,  ner 
vousness  and  intensity. 

"My  father  was  a  rabbi,  and  I  vias 
brought  up  on  Jewish  music.    I  cry 
over  my  tunes  at  the  piano,  as  a  cantor 
cries  his  prayers.    There  is  no  doubt 
;  that  most  of  the  popular  music  written 
I  for  America  today  is  written  by  Jews 
I  That  Is  probably  because  they  still  cry 
'  aloud  in  sorrow  and  from  such  emo- 
I  tional  outbursts  and  releases  is  truly 
DODUlar  musij  made." 

Berlin  makes  no  sketches.  Insists  he 
knows  :iothing  of  music  or  music  theory 
All  he  knows  is  feeling,  sentiment,  and 
tvjnes.  He  believes  that  he  shnii'rl  p 
serve  that  ingenuousner 


ThaTTT  mases  hrmTcIH  witli  mo.  c  T\  iu 
;  ing  his  songs  and  dance  to  them,  anc 
"f  member  them 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY  id/af^TTf u.v.'d'^^Yn^^r 

By  PHILIP  half:  oSs^'trTKivrfTt^o^m^*^;: 
A  dispatch  from  London  says  that  Punch  i^ro^rty^g;  Sr'L'l^ch^oo^^ 

and  Judy  shows  are  now  seldom  seen.    "There  (dom  eight  names  from  the  telepho) 

are  scarcely  a  dozen  left  In  thi.i  country";  but  tl^rectory  and  presenting  each  one  wl 

"society  has  taken  up  Punch  and  Judy  as  a  i-^.l^i'^. J?""  $1,000,000.    He  wants 

new  diversion  and  the  few  owners  now  left 

make  large  fees  for  private  penormances."  In 

December,  1927,  it  was  the  same  story.  Mr. 

Meadmore  In  an  interesting  arrjcle  contributed 

to  the  Daily  Telegraph  regretted  that  Punch 

was  not  often  seen  in  London  s  streets.  The 

traffic  conditions  did  not  encourag-e  the  gather- 
ing of  crowds;  but  that  was  not  the  only  rea- 1  WOTks'in'a  chin^shop.^hand^^ 

son.    "Punch  has  ascended  tne  social  ladder,  j  *  fondness  ,  for  rabbits,  a  nagging  wl; 

and  his  numerous  engagements  at  the  big  stores,         ^.^li^fF'^Z  to  break  things.  Wit 

in  drawing  rooms  and  at  garden  parties  have  !  Soln^^n'^'Ll^Ls  ?n%^t'rd^ 

relieved  him  from  the  hardships  and  the  un- Pby  breaking  everything  in  the  stoi 

certain  returns  of  the  streets'     The  show  is|  A  prostitute  is  th 

still  seen  in  Prance,  and  Is  given  on  Prencl 

transatlantic  steamers  for  the  amusement  o: 

children,  young  and  old. 

But  what  a  scouridrel  Punch  is!    He  knocks 

the  head  of  Scaramouch  clean  off  his  shoul 

ders;  he  kills  his  own  baby  aad  his  wife;  he 

rams  the  end  of  a  stick  into  a  doctor's  belly 

and  thus  finishes  him;  after  he  has  murdered 

a  servant  he  takes  the  corpse  by  the  legs,  swings 

it  round,  and  throws  it  away;  he  hangs  Jack 

Ketch,  who  was  about  to  hang  him,  and  finally 

he  kills  the  Devil,  though  in  some  early  version^ 

the  Devil  conquers  him  in  the  fight  and  takeg 

him  dovm  to  hell.    This  ending  led  William 

Hone  in  1823  to  say  that  the  adventures  of  Don 

Juan  of  the  theatre  and  the  Don  Giovanni  ol  ^  a  state  institution  Tiirns  th< 

the  opera  "seem  but  an  ampliiied  representa-  thflnSatef  w'S^n*^  th^^^'^  ^^""^t^ 
tion  Of  the  adventures  of  Punch  in  the  puppet  mlr^lf  the^^place  df  noting  m 
show  of  the  streets."  rock. 


he  said.  "Gershwin  is  an  exception 
there  is  a  man  who  is  finding  his  fielc 
outside  purely  popular  song  writing.  H 
is  a  composer  at  heart.  But  the  others 
of  us  have  to  be  careful.  We  may  ge 
like  the  movie  stars  in  Hollywood  whc 
'•ead  the  stories  written  about  them  by 
their  press-agents,  and  immediately 
.start  in  being  good  to  their  mothers 
and  cooking  family  dinners  in  the  little  PrS'isc, 


make  people  happy  and  be  able  to  ei' 
joy  their  happiness  himself.  The  pe 
sons  selected  turn  out  to  be  a  curloii 
agglomeration  of  types.  One  check  go 
to  a  man  who  makes  his  precarious  U' 
rng  by  forgery;  he  tries  in  vain  to  cm 
It  but  is  unftble  to  raise  a  cent  ar 
ends  by  giving  it  to  the  owner  of 
flop  house  in  return  for  a  night's  lodf 
mg    Another  goes  to  a  meek  soul  wl 


third  recipient  of  the  magic  check  an 
she  Immediately  hires  the  most  exper 
sive  room  available  in  an  elaborat 
hotel  and  enjoys  the  luxuries  of  sll 
sheets  and  privacy.  » 

A  boy  sentenced  to  die  In  the  electr 
chair  for  an  accidental  killing  receive 
his  check  too  late  to  pay  for  the  law 
ers  who  might  have  saved  his  lif. 
A  retired  vaudeville  actress  and  ht 
husband,  whose  new  car  has  bee 
smashed  by  a  careless  driver,  huy 

fleet  of  second  hand  cars  "and  go  ou 
for  a  campaign  of  smashing  up  road 
nogs.  A  meek  clerk  in  a  business  of 
nee  insults  his  arrogant  superior  j 
rowdy  marine  indorses  his  check  to  pa 
a  bill  for  ten  doUars,  believing  that  hi 
nas  cheated  his  creditor.    Finally  ar 


Prof.  Grandgent  in  his  all  too  short  intro^  fii^jlif  ,'^^}^  ?  suinmary  of  a 

iction  to  J.   P.   collier's   text  and  Georg^  I^liir^^ni^J.^-y^ 
•  When  song  writers  begin  to  fuss  ovei  Cruikahank's  pictures — Collier  and  Cruikshank]  teresting  most  of  the  time    Out  of  the 
rhj-thms   and  look  up  chords  in  har-  worked  while  looking  at  Piccini's  puppet  show-J'^^se  cast  only  those  outstanding  can 
mony  books,  I  distrust  them  a  little,'      ,    ....  .  ^  ,^  ^  K  Kbe  mentioned  here     Chariip  Rimffias 

admitting  that  "Edward  Hyde  of  hideous  mem-^inin,itable  as  the  rabS-lo^f  ffl- 
ory  never  had  a  record  quite  so  black"  as  thai  Alison  Skipworth  and  W.  C.  Kelds  as 
of  Mr.  Punch,  declares  that  on  the  stage  wei^e  ex-vaudevlUian  and  her  husband; 

side  with  him.    "We  are  all  Nietzscheans  at  2t?If ®  iJ^^Lf^  ^^^1^^^ 
r.     1.  J   ■  ^     ■  ,  I  restea  at;  last  as  a  madman;  Clia 

heart.  We  admire  the  nonconformist  conqueror.'  Laughton,  as  the  bookkeeper.  May 
while  gentle  self-immolation  to  morality  calls  Rol^son,  as  the  old  lady;  Rjchard  Ben- 
forth  but  perfunctory  and  secietly  disdainful  the  wilful  millionaire— all  these 

»„j    nn.i«    lu  ij  „  ti-  .-^re  capital,    Gary  Cooper,  Gene  Ray- 

And    httle    children   are    the    worst^  ^ond.  Jack  Oakie,  Prices  Dee  ^d 
kitchenette.   We  are  naive,  but  we  had]  Nietzscheans  of  the  lot.   Mr.  Punch  is  popular  Wynne  Gibson  are  less  effective,  possi- 

iS  all;  he  appeals  most  irresistibly  to  thd'^'y  because  the  episodes  in  whic-h  theylf^ 
Tt  is  bPf-niKiP  w».  <spp  in  him  tho  fulfil  ^PP^ar  are  not  too  well  developed.  Toitarr 
.   11  is  oecause  we  see  in  mm  tne  iuini-„,v  i  hnnTAuor  io  i,r,<r,.!j/.i,Mic-  th^  ai,,™ 


betten  not  get  phony 

"Self-criticism  is  all  very  well  in! 
most  crafts,  but  it  can  be  a  danger  in 
song  writing.  We  can  get  jittery.  I 
have  been  half-ruined  by  being  too 
careful.  There  is  no  sure  way  of  judg- 
ing what  is  likely  to  appeal,  you  know. 
That  doesn't  depend  on  skill,  or  on 
avoidance  of  technical  errors.  It  is,  to 
a  large  degree,  a  matter  of  luck.  For 
t-yo  whole  years  I  did  almost  nothing 
that  was  any  good,  because  I  was  so 
scared  of  its  not  being  good.  Part  of 
the  creed  of  the  song  writer  should  be 
Turn  on  the  works  and  take  a  chance.'  " 

"The  life  of  a  song  is  very  short 
.nowadays  It's  too  bad.  By  means  of 
the  radio  we  can  overdose  the  public. 
TTie  record  of  a  popular  song  used  to 
;ead  like  a  .slow  fever  chart.  Higher 
and  higher,  then  along  at  a  level,  then 
gradual  decline  into  health  again. 
How  they  rush  up  like  the  fever  chart 
of  malaria  or  blood  poisoning.  And  the 
patient  dies.  I  would  prefer  it  if  we 
could  make  them  a  little  more  like 
.slow  poison — more  insidious. 

"As  to  the  work  of  song  writing,  it's 
a  job  like  anything  else.  You  have  to 
le  at  it  every  day,  and  generally  you 
hate  working.  Like  nearly  every  one  I 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  having  worked,  but 
1 1  hate  working.  That's  just  human  na- 
ture. I  used  to  wTite  two  songs  a  year 
—hits,  I  mean.  This  year,  I  have  done 
six.    Besides  shows." 

There  is  feeling  a  plenty,  more  than  a 
little  wit,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  deep 
sense  of  sorrow  in  this  king  of  melody. 
And  he  knows  his  worth  and  his  place 
in  ths  scheme  of  things.  He  has  no 
pretention.^. 


with  us 

young,    xu      uci;»ucc  wc  see  in  mm  vne  lumi-cavU,  however,  is  ungracious;  the  film 
ment  of  our  repressed  desires.   He  is  the  Spirit  is  unquestionably  worth  seeing  as  some 
of  Revolt.  Mr.  Punch  is  not  only  the  hero— he*^tog  unique  of  its  kind, 
is  also  the  typical  Superman,  the  supreme  SeIf-;,«^«  '^Iflrdf  °^r'i?-  T  namVn 
Expressionist.'  iboasts  a  cast  of  100,  featuring  Donald 

When  Mr.  Punch  first  arrived  in  England  atNovis,  radio  singer,  the  Yacopi  Troupe, 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  he  was  a  joyous,  ^^e.  Lomas  Troupe.  Ann  Pritchard 

 ni,^^fi„o.  „  r^n        U.J.      1    ,  ,  chou-  of  16  men  and  24  smging  and 

gallant  libertine;  a  noisy  fellow,  but  not  plot- dancing  girls.    The  production  \  ex- 
ting  or  doing  evil.   There  was  h  time  when  histremely  elaborate  throughout,  boastin 
wife  was  known  as  Jenny  ra'  lier  than  Judy,  *  number  of  elaborate  stage  sets. 

but  concerning  the  history  of  Punch  in  Eng-    ^-  ^- 

land  and  of  all  puppets  from  tne  time  of  both       PARAMOUNT  AND  UPTOWN 
aristocratic  and  common  maiioi.'ettes  in  Egypt,  "You  Said  a  Mouthful" 
one  should  consult  Charles  Magnin's  "Histoire     ,     „  „,  ji^.r^t-i. 

,-,.„.,„      uv  -u  .  •     ,    •    •    ^    .  T.^      A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Robert 
des  Marionettes,"  published  m  Paris  just  eighty  Lord  and  Bolton  Mallory  from  the  story 
years  ago;  Magnin,  a  wise  n  an,  praised  by  by  William  B.  Dover;  directed  by  Lloyd 
Sainte-Beuve;   for  Magnin  did  not  consider  Bacon  and  presented  by  First  National 
......jn.,^ffoc  t-n        "o  yx/,.^..  ,„,^To„„  Pictures,  Inc,  with  the  following  cast: 

marionettes  to  be    a  poor  vr.iage  and  mert       Hoit   joe  i.  B.own 

trifles,"  as  Robert  Burton  caiied  the  foolish  ^L'^^Jv  Brandon    Ginser  Rogers 

,.  J    J-  ....  E(l  Dover    Preston  Foster 

questions  and  discussions  of  tnose  editmg  the  cora    shetia  Tor 

Sam    F.t:i' 

Joe  Holt,  Swimmer  ........  Guinn  Willu 

Harr.v  Daniels    Harp-  Gnh; 

Armstrons   Oscar  Avi 

Dr.  Vorse    Edwm  Jlax". 

Tom  Brandon    Waller  Walk 

Colbf    William  Burr,- 

Holt  s  Manager   Frank  Ha^nc . 

Jones    Selmer  Jackson 


Classir-'i 


"Once  in  a  w^i^  people  ffattfe^mel 
and  call  me  a  composer;  they  come  to 
me  and  show  me  the  reasons  why  I  am 
contributing  to  modern  music.  But  I 
con't  pav  any  attention.  I  consider  my- 
self a  song  writer,  pure  and  simple," 
'-ays  Irving  Berlin,  who  has  had  the 
United  States  humming  his  tunes  for 
rt-pr  20  years  now— ever  sincs.^Alex- 


.Tohn  Wallace    Ueiie  KjyriKinu 

Henry  Peaho.lv    Charlie  Ruffyle.s 

Mrs.   Peaborty    Mar.v  VioliLiul 

Emily    Alison  Skipworth 

Rollo   W.  C.  FIcWsl 

Mrs.  Walker    Ma.v  Rob.wn 

O'Brien   Roscoe  Karns 

Zeb    Lueien  Littlefield 

Matron  Blanehe  Frideriei' 

Doetor    Jolin  St.  PoUsi 

An  original  idea  has  been  tiu^ed  liilo| 
a  photoplay  that  is  to  say  the  least,  un-  i 
usual  and  frequently  absorbing.  "If  1 
Had  a  Million,"  current  screen  attrac- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  has  a 
cast  that  includes  practically  every  star 
of  note  on  the  Paramount  payroll,  not 
to  mention  dozens  of  featured  players; 
it  called  for  the  service  of  a  dozen  scen- 
ario writers  and  ajmosi  as  many  direc- 
tors, including  Ernest  Lubitsch,  Norman 
Taurog,  Bruce  Humberstone,  Norman 
McLeod  and  most  of  the  notable  men 
behind  the  camera  that  the  studio  could 
obtain.  The  motion  picture  wise  spec- 
tator will  have  any  amount  of  pleasure 


 METROPOLiTSN 

"If  I  Had  a  Million" 

A  screen  di-ama  adapted  from  the 
sto^y^oPtSe  same  name  by  f^^^ 

^^''^'^^t^ey'' Bolton  mV^^^  Stuart 
yon,  Whitney  aoiw".  Bucbman, 
Boylan  John  Bnght,  S^d^  ^ 

Lester  Cole  I^!,^Vmvrr  H  P-  Garrett 
Walter  DeLeon,  OyJ^'^"'.  Ernest  Lu- 

Harvey  Gates,  Grovei^,,"'°'JXp'Jt  V  Man-  deciding  which  director  handled  which 
bitsch,  Lawton  Mackali,  Josepii    ■  episode  and  which  author  wrote  it.  Con- 

ciewicz,  William  Slavens  Mci^    Jj^g^^^  nected  by  a  loose  thread  of  plot,  the 
.  I.  ^liller  and  ■TiSany  Tnayei .  ^^^^^^  l         ^^^^  ^^^^^  different  stories,  ail 
by  Ernest  Lubltscn,  worman  growing  out  of  a  single  eccentric  notion. 

Stephen  Roberts,  f^^f..r^tfd'H  Bruce  Naturally  these  episodes  differ  in  in-1 
McLeod,  William  \°f^''S'^^r&mo\xnt  terest— some  are  serious,  some  comici 
Humberstone;  presemea  ^^^^  tragic  and  ironic— their  merit  va-l 

with  the  following  cast.,     ^^j^^^^  Bennett  ries  according  to  the  director's  abUity  tcf 

John  GMden   Ga'^  hooper  tell,        succinctly  as  possible,  whafi 

Eddie  Jackson   wvnne  Gibson  amounts  to  a  Short  story  instead  of  the 

Violet  Charles  LauKiitor  usual  eight-reel  narrative.      On  th^ 

V\hii"n/y  ..  -y'-'-''-'---  the  comedy  sequences  are  the 

Mary  Walla,  e   ..J'™'         ■more  Jflective,  with  Charles  Laugton'a 

^rief  scene  a  masteiTJiece  in  little.  1 


A  laughable  marathon  swim  in  the 
course  of  which  Joe  E.  Brown  pulls  some 
quite  original  stunts  to  tickle  the  risi 
bUities  of  an  audience  is  the  outstanding 
featue  of  "You  Said  a  Mouthful,"  which 
opened  yesterday  at  the  Paramount  and 
Uptown  theatres.  Much  of  the  time  the 
film  is  just  another  Joe  E.  Brown  film, 
with  opportunities  for  the  comedian  to 
employ  his  wailing  war  whoop,  open  his 
mouth  to  its  fullest  extent  and  play  the 
fool  generally,  but  that  swimming  se- 
quence saves  the  day.  You  behold  Mr. 
Brown,  erroneously  hailed  as  a  cham 
pion  swimmer,  endeavoring  to  cover  the] 
25  miles  from  Catalina  Island  to  th. 
mainland  with  the  aid  of  a  non-sinkable| 
bathing  suit,  an  obliging  sword  fish 
lobster  that  fastens  itself  to  two  of  hi, 
nether  extremities,  the  ability  to  cove: 
any  amount  of  ground  by  walking  o: 

the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  Uio  tactics  o7 
some  small  members  of  the  finny  tribe 
that  crawl  up  his  leas.  With  gasps,  howls, 
blinks  and  pufSngslMr.  Brown  pursues 
his  erratic,  mirtliprovoking  course 
When  he  isn't  swlmiling,  he  takes  time 
off  to  parody  the  jtuiible  thought  tecl- 
I  nique  of  "Strange  Iti;^-;ud€ : "  it  is  f-'tinv 


E  7- 


i.  I 


is  fj' 


nes  1 

Joe  1  '1  ^  nibbrr 

are,  is  the  gou-  oi  i»is  U'll.  ' 
en    his    invi  ntlon — a  '  ^" 

^thlng  suit— doesn't  holp  ;i. 
ntUne  inherits  $1,000,000  iroin  «" 
imt  In  CaliTornia.    The  legacy  proves 
hp  a  lot  ol  worthless  bonds,  the 
tanfrtble  property  being  a  small 
.  boy.  Sam.    At  his  wits  end  for 
Joe  suddently  finds  himself  mis- 
for  another  Joe  Holt,  a  swim- 
champion,  and  is  escorted  in  state 
.  CaWUna  Island  by  Alice  Brandon 
:id  her  father.  EIndcavorins  to  tell  the 
nil,  he  discovers  that  Alice  has  set 
r'art  on  his  winning  the  race  and 
ides  to  make  a  try  for  it  at  least, 
.,  .gh  iie  has  never  been  in  a  bathing^ 
luit  in  his  life.    With  Sam's  help  he 
rains  frantically  and  at  the  last  mo- 
iient  obtains  one  of  his  non-sinkable 
iAthlng  suits,  only  to  have  Alice  sub- 
ititute  another  one  as  a  present.  How- 
|ber.  bolstered  up  by  tlie  thought  that 
ehaberer  he  does  he  can't  sink  Joe 
makes  the  swim  and  vanquishes  all 
lossible  rivals,  much  to  his  own  aston- 
Shment. 

'  Mr.  Brown,  scarcely  recovered  from 
serious  illness  and  forced  to  wear 
brace  during  most  of  the  picture — 
s  doesn't  show  on  tlie  film — is  to  be 
ongratiu.Ued  for  the  '."im  with  which 
le  tackl03  his  part,  one  requiring  a 
irge  expenditure  of  physical  energy, 
ud  for  the  solemn  seriousness  that  he 
ucceeds  in  .  bringing  to  the  most  ab- 

rd  situations.  Of  the  supporting  cast, 
c  most  amusing  Is  Farina — once  the 
j-tailed  child  of  the  "Our  Gang" 
niedles  and  now  a  lively  and  intelli- 
:it  small  boy— as  the  faitliful  Sam. 
nger  Rogers  supplies  the  perfunctory 
e  interest  and  Preston  Foster  with- 
t  much  show  of  interest,  handles  the 
rt  of  Ed  Dover,  Joe's  rival  in  the 


the  hu's^  i.<'  i'lple?    Were  they 

-Twept  awa\  or  war?  There 

have  been  .  Uinations.  but  not 

even  Mr.  Newman  can  give  the  Indis- 
putable answer.  Cambodian  priestesses 
still  dance  in  the  Jungle,  but  where  arc 
the  Cambodian  ambs-ssadors  who  called 
on  Wang  in  the  operetta  to  the  haunting 
mvilc  of  Morse,  which  sounded  as  if 
it  should  have  been  the  native  music 
of  that  countiT?  The  travelogue  will 
be  repeated  this  afternoon.  The  subject 
for  next  week  promises  to  be  of  equal 
interest. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
aftetnoon  in  Symphony  hall.  Dr.  Kous- 
sevltzky  conducted.     Florent  Schmitt.i 
composer  and  pianist,  making  his  flrstj 
visit  to  the  United  States,  was  the 
guest.    The  program  was  as  follows: 
Lully,  ballet  suite;  Schmitt,  Symphonl 
concertante  for  orchestra  and  piarj 
(first    performance);    Sibelius,  Syn| 
phony  No.  2,  D  major.   The  whole  s€ 
of    Mottl's    arrangement    of  Lully' 
dances  was  not  performed.    The  noc 
tume  was  dropped;  one  of  the  tw^ 
minuets   was   not   played;   a  gavott< 
edited  by  Theodore  de  Lajarte  was  sub 
stituted.   Lajarte,  who  wrote  "The  Mu 


br.  :  ,     ,  , 

itv  To  some  o(  u.s  tins  linale  is  an  iii- 
e/Tfctual  striving  after  grandeur — fall- 
ing to  the  commonplace,  If  not  music 
tainted   with  vulRailtv.     Although  in 


Alor.v        I.,  ucv.  Uav.-.l.  -  ..  . 
havl.'v  toward  a  hard,  ^au 
tive  i.iil  of  the  town.  <jf 
jrcdrii;i)lion  an<f  of  lil.s  ov 
,ianrt  iiiiy^lcnl  downfall.  iiK 


this  .symphony  Sibelius  had  not  wholly  ^{Z  ifi;,.  ,  nieht  sYnlpn  Vmn, 

'n\o^T'chlZvsk'v^■^^'Th '^rltTvm''  '  ^^^<^^<^i^'^^^i:u. 
D.iier    1  cnaiKov.sky  in  the  first  sym-   dp.';lio^     Thorn  u  in  thic  «i/.tiirn 

"xhe'  "^V^hA^lT         f'"  ''''  iclea;^<iolinllrsp^;ch"or^act  ^'mdlcaU 

The     orchestral     performance     of  the    mL-wlonarys    metamorphosU,  nc 


Schmitt's  Symphonic  Concertante  was 
a  triumph  over  amazing,  staggering  dif- 
ficulties. Now  that  it  Ls  all  over,  one 
remembers  gratefully  the  music  of 
Lully  and  the  delicately  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  dance  airs. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 


mention  of  his  disturbliiR  dreams  ol 
"the  hills  of  Nevada."  "You  arc  radi- 
ant and  beautiful,"  he  tell.'!  Sadie,  at 
the  peak  of  her  hypnotic  penitence:  but 
she  does  not  come  to  him  in  a  shabby 
night  robe  and  bare  feet,  to  give  last 
lashing  to  his  passions.   Here  is  a  syn- 


vuii\..vi(,  will  uc  lupeaiea  loiiigiii,.  *«,i>iiiiiB  uu  iu;>  ]ja55iuii.b.  nerc  is  a  syn- 
The  program  for  next  weel;  will  com-  thetic  seduction,  and  since  it  Is  to  thif 


prise  Mozart's  Serenade  in  B  flat  for 
doubled  wind  instruments  (first  time 
at  these  concerts):  Vaughan  Williams's 
Fantasia  on  a  theme  by  TallLs  for  string 
orchestra:  Schubcrt'.s  Symphony,  C 
major.  No.  7. 

TONY  SARG'S  MARIONETTES 

"The  Ad'ventures  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,"  a  marionette  play  in  10  scenes, 
was  presented  yesterday  morning  and 
afternoon  at  the  Tremont  Temple  by 
the  Tony  Sarg  Marionettes.  There  was 
a  large  audience,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  children. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Boston  has  no 
regular  marionetta  theatre,  for  there 


sical  Library  of  the  Pans  Opera"  and]  should  be  about  the  best  marionette 
other  books  about  music,  composed],  plays— in  fact  about  anything  as  much 
,  operas,  operettas,  marches,  dances,  an  art  in  miniature  as  the  maridnette 
ichoruses,  edited  "Dance  Airs  from  Lully  show— a  sense  of  intimacy  and.  cosiness 
to  Mehul,"  also  "Masterpieces  of  the     


climax  that  the  entire  story  should 
ascend,  the  effect  is  equally  hollow  and 
unconvincing.    For  the  rest  "text  and 
action  follow  stage  original  with  com- 
paratively faithful  care. 
Miss  Crawford  apparently  had  her 
own  conception  of^Sadle  Tnompsoiis- 
character,  a  conception  which  naturally 
could  not  measure  up  to  that  of  the 
late  Jeanne  Eagels  and  which,  frankly, 
is  less  true  than  that  of  Gloria  Swan- 
son.    The  Crawford  Sadie  is  always 
hard,  even  in  her  humorous  moods.  By 
her   very   extravagant   and  repellant 
make'^p    the    Crawford    Sadie    is  a 
brazen  prostitute,  whereas  the  Maug- 
ham-Colton  Sadie  was  less  the  wanton 
than  a  slip  of  a  girl  buffeted  by  fate 
and  suspicious  of  all  men.    ^h..  re- 


ana    suspicious   Ui    all  iiitii. 

nentance  of  the  Crawford  Sadie  Uke- 
!.  j<^u^foKio     It  has  a  spurious 


French  Opera. 

The  dance  airs  and  march  music  by 
Lully  played  yesterday  are  delightful  in 
■t  or  Ed  Dover,  Joe's  rival  in  the     i'-heir  simpUcity  and  grace.    Mottl  was 
mming  race  and  the  affections  of    1^°°         ^  musician  to  spoil  them  by 
■  heroine. — ^E.  L.  H.  /"modernizing"  them  to  show  what  he 

could  do.    Lajarte  was  equally  sensible, 
also  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  old-time 
J  music  when  Louis  XIV  liked  to  hear  it 
— —  '  I  and  praised   the   Italian  scapegrace; 

Newman  Takes  Audience  fron  princesses   and  duchesses  and 

^'■"^l  other  noble  dames  stepped  and  glided 
West  to  East  prettiest  in  the  presence  of  the 

I  sun-king. 

Mr.  Schmitt  holds  a  high  position  in 

The  subject  of  Mr  Newman's  trav.  '^^f  ^^'^^T  5  French  musicians  and 
Pin^„<.  ^  \.  1  r  ixewmans  traV'  writers  about  music.  (There  is  a  dis- 
eiogue  given  in  Symphony  hall  last  tinction  to  be  made-  between  them.) 
night  was  "India  to  Cambodia."  H«  Boston  has  heard  several  of  his  most 
has  presented  for  many  years  interest-  ^Portant  works  at  the  Symphony  con- 
ing pictures  talked  instmrttv^^iv  ^r,2  among  the  works  thus 
pnforfai^T:  u  x  1  f  ^"^^^^^ly  heard  are:  "Tragedy  of  Salome,"  and 
entertainingly,  but  It  is  doubtful  if  he  his  "47th  Psalm,"  a  most  impressive 
has  ever  given  his  faithful  audience  at  The  fine  piano  quintet  has  been 
travelogue  more  replete  with  interest,  or  performed  here.  (It  will  soon  be  played 
pictures  more  enthralling  than  those  of  again  in  a  quasi-private  musical  club 
iast  night,  showing  in  great  abundance  with  Mr.  Schmitt  the  pianist.) 
street  scenes,  beautiful  and  majestic  There  is  no  denying  the  excellent  i 
ouiiaings,  sacred  rites,  superstitions,  men' musicianship  of  the  visitor;  his  tho-/l 
inci  women  of  diflferent  races  and  be- i  rough  mastery  of  all  harmonic  and  or- 
nli,K  conducted  his  audience  to  chestral  resources.  He  has  been  de- 
Jhi  cf^''«^  ^^''^  surprised,  not  at!  scribed  as  robust,  one  might  even  say 
'•^r.!^^'i°^^  for  which  they  were  violent  at  times,  if  not  generally.  He 
Itth^if^fr.r^"'  t          fanatics,  but  belongs  to  no  school,  his  fervent  ad 


wise  is  debatable.  «  "fr"," 

aspect  despite  her  evident  relish  for 
those  scenes  in  which  she  turns  th^, 

that  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  in  any  I  ''^Mr ^^Huston,  reciting  most  of  his 
large  hall.  Furthermore,  when,  to  ar-  [  ymQ^ '  li^e  a  schoolboy  at  declamation 
range  the  tiny  stage  for  the  plays,  it  j  exercises  is  entirely  miscast.  Inherently 
becomes  necessary  to  curtain  off  large  unable  to  depict  the  hypocrisy, 

sections  of  the  hall,  it  is  almost  impos-  fv,-  a]lv  speech  the  gradual  surrender 
■ "  of  the  man  to  the  lure  of  the  flesh.  On 

the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gargan  as  Sad  e  s 
lover  Sergt.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Kibbee  as  the 

fat  trader  a^d  Pl^ilosoP^?^^' .^P^r^Mc' 
a.s  the  moderately  sympathetic  Dr.  Mc- 
Phail  and  Mr.  Catlett  as  the  cockney 
ship's  quartermaster,  were  more  gen- 
uinely in  the  picture.  vV.  fc.  o. 

RKO  BOSTON 
"The  Sport  Parade" 


«stiii|  it  the  life  and  customs — especially  the 
I  Darsees  at  the  Tower  of  Silence  with 
he  vultures  ready  to  complete  the  burial 
«  the  dead,  hardly  waiting  for  the 
noumers  to  descend  the  steps.  Nor 
lad  many  any  idea  of  the  magnificence 
.f  the  buildings  at  Delhi  now  the  capital 
If  India.  What  builders  the  Mogul 
m  ulers  were,  magnificent  in  their  gor- 
W  eous  extravagance,  magnificent  in  their 
-i^aste.  Witness  the  superb  mosque,  the 
plendor  of  the  palaces— but  where  is 
ne  famous  peacock  throne  today' 
gra  the  wonderful— a  city  of  the 
J-abian  Nights.  The  Taj  Mahal  was 
isited  again,  but  some  of  the  views  were 
nfamiliar. 

What  a  contrast  to  Benares  wjth 
rumbling  palaces,  others  compelling 
amiration— its  holy  Ganges  where  one 
ashes  away  his  sins  and  hopes  to  die 
Ji  the  bank  where  death  will  not  en- 
Ji   ise  the  soul  in  a  monkey's  body.  How 
a  pestilence  avoided,  since  dead  bodies 
m  the  river,  since  thousands  and 
lousands  bathe  in  the  stream,  drink 
le  water,  brush  their  teeth  with  it,  use 
for  washing  clothes  that  surely  are 
]i  ^f^'  .  That  says  Mr.  Newman  is 
le  of  Asias  mysteries.    A  Hindu  save 
e  answer  "Faith." 

.*^fi^"'''l'  ^"'^  °^  ^"gUsh  people,  has 
.fine  European  quarter,  as  well  as 

fl.  rtti^IL^f^v,  "^^^^  goddess 
^rfaftJ^.^''  At  Madras  an 

rernally  hot  place  another  rehgious 
:t  was  shown  the  Dravidian  with  its 
nple.  Now  the  parsees  are  Zoroas- 
ans,  not  worshippers  of  fire,  but  real 
e  worshippers  were  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  travelogue  Mr 
wman  commented  at  some  length  on 
?  castes  in  India,  and  on  child  mar- 
ges. Ceylon  is  plagued  with 
«quitoes  beautiful  as  the  Island  L 
ijestic  elephants  are  there.  The  trav- 
jrs  stay  was  all  too  short.  Then 
^"fv.'^'h  Chinese  and  their  shrine 
•m  the  new  Siam  with  its  Wat  Arunt. 
iw!?^''  ®!..^'^  palaces  in  the  royal 
;losure,  the  so-called  improvements 
modern  civilization.  Thf  ^^ownS 
^°L}'^^  east— what  one  might  say 
great  mystery— of  the  east  i's  the 
kor  Wat.  What  becamf  of  the 
;3le  who  reared  that  mlehtv  citv  and 


mirers  boast;  he  worships  in  no  chapel, 
does  not  even  cross  the  threshold  or 
look  in  the  windows.  Yet  he  won  the 
chief  prize  and  the  lesser  prizes  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Judging  from  the  compositions  that 
have  been  heard  here  he  delights  in 
problems  of  technic.  Take  this  latest 
work,  it  is  interesting  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  diflicult  music  the 
orchestra  has  ever  undertaken,  so  the 
players  say;  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
duct, so  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  reported 
to  have  said;  furthermore  it  has  no 
literary,  pictorial,  historical  association, 
jThe  music  is  without  sensuousness.  He 
has  his  own  definition  of  beauty.  One 
would  say  his  pleasure  lies  in  strange, 
complex  rhythms,  yet  as  a  pianist 
rhythm  is  by  no  means  his  strong 
point,  and  in  a  series  of  orchestral  ex- 
plosions, expected,  and  not  expected, 
but  just  to  keep  his  hand  in.    Now  in 

the  first  and  second  movements  there  if  Ible  as  rfrprirvl»»  Th7c  '■^I'^T,^^  "'"^- 
occasional  relief,  comparative  quiet.  He  ^^hd  pty1^Taf!iJ^\ff^^e'T^J 
apparently  does  not  wish  to  maintair  ,and  fiJst  seen  m  the  screen  when 
his  mood  It  irks  him.  .Does  he  feai  Gloria  Swanson  silently  Ssumed  the 
to  be  sentimental,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Sadie  Thompson  role.   In  truth  the  ri- 


sible to  distinguish  the  words  of  the 
actors,  deadened  as  they  are  by  the 
voluminous  silk  drapes. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  an  im- 
provised stage  and  the  muffling  hang- 
ings was  the  book,  gauged  in  rather  too 
archaic  a  diction  lor  the  childish  audi- 
ence, and  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
scenes  quite  germane  to  the  story — that 
of  the  valley  of  jewels,  and  the  great 
Roc. 

However,  there  was  childish  hilarity 
and  the  marionettes  were  applauded  by 
many  young  palms,  as  they  pirouetted, 
danced,  sang  or  engaged  in  exploits  of 
skill  and  strength,  so  perhaps  the  audi- 
ence noted  no  drawbacks  in  the  after- 
noon's entertainment,  but  felt  only  joy 
and  pleasure. 

The  scene  of  the  storm,  with  waving 
trees,  billowing  blue  silk  water,  and  the 
sinking  ship  was  masterly.  So  was  the 
itropical  island,  with  its  luxurious  vege- 
tation and  its  darting  beasts  of  prey. 

The  play  will  be  given  again  this 
morning  at  10:30  and  this  afternoon  at 
^lll3,  ^.^    ^_   „    E.  B. 

L.i-PEW'S  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
Rain 

dp^^nf,'^''??'?,^'"'.^"*  fKJapted  b.v  Maxwell  An 
bv  W  ^nmp/i?  ^'°''-''-„  Thompson.' 
I  "RaiY,"-  h " iT'  ^augrham.   and  the  play. 

Iri,  =}■  t^^  A?  ii™diife<l  b.v  Sam  H,  Har- 

Nov  7  10??."'""^,  ^.'J'"',''  Theatre.  N.  Y..  on 
ihP      ;  if-;'  Jeanne  Eagels  in 

LpwU  VmA^"^"'  Thompson:  rilm  directed  b.v 
Aru\u  w  'th^'?h^  A'!^  presented  by  United 
Arusis  with  the  lollowins  ca.«t- 

AKrnd  n^Tr^""  Crawford 

Sp,        OfJ"dson   Walter  Huston 

jn'-'Vf  OHara   William  Garsan 

grig^erBates----:Wa^^-?^^? 
T^r    M^h^f,""   Beulah  Bondi 

|.pg^,r:::;:::::;::::-&n;i 

Mr.  Milestone,  a  director  who  is  at 
his  best  in  large  orders  like  "The  Front 
Page,"  and  immense  canvases,  like  "All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,"  has  gone 
in  for  atmosphere  so  enthusiastically  in 
Rain  that  he  has  made  performance 
a  secondary  consideration.  Never  wa* 
so  much  rainfall,  both  visible  and  audi- 

of 


iteration  of  the  rain  theme '  so  de- 
tpresses  one  that  a  natural  inclination, 
jafter  the  first  half  hour,  is  to  regret 
[that  we  left  our  umbrella  at  home.  If 
-hat  be  realism,  Mr,  Milestone  has 
scored  a  knock-out.  Unfortunately  there 
mould  be  more  than  a  deluge  to  give 
■Rain"  its  proper  presentation;  and  it 
io  happens  that  the  fitness  of  players 
[to  characters  ranges  reversely  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  cast.  Such  weakness 
3s  bound  to  detract  from  the  value  of 


graces?  Must  he  always  ride  in  th< 
whirlwind  but  without  always  direct- 
ing the  storm?  Or  perhaps  he  loathe.< 
impressionism,  or  fears  to  be  too  prettj 
for  anything.  A  strange,  muscular  ap- 
parition among  his  fellow  musicians 
Some  have  been  almost  as  noisy,  but 
not  with  his  display  of  brains.  One 
can  admire  his  proficiency  of  teclmic 
as  shown  in  his  works  as  one  might 
J  wish  that  it  were  not  always  so  appal- 
lingly in  evidence.    A  thunder  storm  is         ,  7-.  """^ 

a  sublime  spectacle  but  one  does  not  -l^  -^^^^  production  as  satisfying  en 
wish  it  to  rage  all  night.    Occasional  ^  \,r  .  . 

mutterings  as  the  storm  passes  give  ,h„f^^  o,-  ™^',  Milestone's  openmg 
consolation  ^'''^  ,^hots:   Ram  splashing  in  pools,  drop- 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  "hurrah-  Sf  frnSr^^f^J*"'^'  ^i/'^'''."^  "^^  ^^t'^^' 
c^aTdi^^-aVSts^'L  \r  ^Anr  ^0?  ^^'^i^^^^"^^^  thTso^u^ 
smeli|'s^'^LrfyU"hor  wfu^^^  -  |ucL^»iL^XTSy"^eVdTn^lT- 
c  te  the  audience  to  uproarious  ap-  fore  the  action  starts   and  frnrn  thir* 

^riinal^'findrw  '^''^'^^  ^^"H"-         ^4h"  a nd  not  ^Us  ^on^I  * 
J-  ^?^.J^t  should  all  likfe^nt  cessations,  the  rain  pours  down  or 
happy  endmgs";  that  it  is  difficult  for  ^he  little  group  about  which  the  pla 
us  m  these  days  to  be  triumphant;  mat  was  written.    It  is  a  withering  narra' 
Sibelius  m  this  finale  reaches  a  state  of  tive  of  bigotry,  persecution,  seductioi 

a..d  suicide.- .tempered  to  irritating  de 


following  cast:  j^^^  McCrea 

Sandy  Baker   William  Gai%'an 

.Johnny  Brown    Marian  Marsh 

Irene.  Walter  Catlett 

Morrison   skoets  Gallaeher 

Dizzy   lin'hprt  ('  Bcnrhley 

Radio  Announcer   ^"^'ciarenoe  Mubp, 

Handler    j^.^n  Linow 

Fritz  MuUer  ^ 

The  direction  of  Dudley  Murphy,, the 
brief  comic  interludes  in  which  Robert 
Benchley  appears  as  a  muddled  broad- 
caster and  the  pleasant  acting  of  Joel 
McCrea  and  WiUiam  Gargan,  are  the 
chief  assets  of  "The  Sport  Parade/ 
rurrent  screen  attraction  at  the  RKO 
RnVtnri  -Theatre  For  wrestling  addicts 
Uiere^s  The  additional  interest  provided 
a  vigorous,  almost  painfufly  realist  c 
bou?  in  the  final  sequences,  ^"th  to 
tell,  the  weak  point  lies  ^  the  story^ 
which  suffers  more  than  a  little  from 
too  many  predecessors  of  a  similar  cast 
as  it  hammers  eainestly  on  the  theme 
that  college  athletes  should  prefer  hon- 
est newspaper  work_  to  cashing  n  on 
the  repuUtions  acquired  jn  athletics.  It 
was  a  good  idea  once,  and  it  isn't  a  bad 
^n'^^now-it  just  isn't  particularly 
fresh.  None  the  less,  the  du:ector  keeps 
things  moving  at  a  good  pace  and  the 
only  inebriated  newspaper  man  in 
sight  is  Skeets  Gallagher,  who  is  amus- 
ing rather  than  annoymg.  Those 
familiar  with  Harvard  College  may  taKc 
consolation  from  the  brief  but  unmis- 
takable shots  of  the  stadium  and  tlie 
business  school.  Harvard  loses  the 
game,  however,  for  this  time  the  heroes 
are  Dartmouth  boys. 

Sandy  Baker  and  Johnny  Brown,  a 
team  that  works  equally  well  in  foot- 
ball, baseball  or  hockey— Sandy  is  a 
wrestler  besides — come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways  after  graduating  from 
Dartmouth.    Sandy  listens  to  a  ghb 
promoter,  Morrison,  and  Johnny  be- 
j  comes  sports  editor  on  a  big  daily  news- 
paper.   Sandy  goes  down,  Johnny  goe 
up.    Sandy  learns  bitter  lessons  abou 
the  brief  span  of  fame  accorded  ai 
athlete  once  he  tries  to  make  mone; 
out  of  his  prowess;  Johnny  falls  in  lovi 
with  Irene,  a  girl  on  the  paper,  wht 
doesn't  love  him  enough  to  marry  him 
Chance  brings  them  together  once  more 
and  Johnny  provides  Sandy  with  work 
Ion  the  news  .sheet,  only  to  have  him 
fall  in  love  with  Irene, 
cates  immediately.  Find_- 
Johnny's  love  for  the  girl, 

■  takes  up  . 
this  time  for 


1^..^.  who  recipro- 
catVimmediately.  Finding  out  about 
Johnny's  love  for  the  girl,  Sandy  quits 
the  paper  and  takes  up  once  agai: 
with  Morrison,  this  time  for  wrest 
matches  that  are  carefully  "fixed  it 
■  -  Just  how  the  friends  com< 
and   the  sentimenta. 


advance. 

toECther  again  and  the  sentiment 
aifgle  becomes  satisfactorily  straight 
encd  out  makes  up  the  remainder  01 

^*'joll°McCrea   and  William  Gargan 


S'oarwegian  fjords,  long-exposerf  p 
graphs  of  siiow-covered  mountai: 
the  dim  light  of  Norway's  midnight  ^;>i 
In  June.    To  show  a  more  sombre  as- 


'leasant  and  likeable  young  men  Foth,  peot  of  Grieg's  nature,  Mr.  Malar  played  r  ■  <  "B-^    ^^t^  '  ■      r%  ^%   \  ■ 

ay    their   respecUve    roles    without  *  "ineral  march  and  nocturne.    He      ■      JL  E  1^  *  Mm, 

uch  difficulty  but  with  fairly  con^  dwelt,  much  on  the  directness,  the  slm-      •  ■ 

\  ;iicing  results.  Mr.  Gargan  in  pnrn  P"city,  the  light  mood,  the  native  and 
iicular  ad\anccs  Into  that  thinly  popu-  picturesque  character  of  Grieg's  music 
iMtcd  category  of  actors  who  can  alwavs;  ^  general.   Mr.  Maler's  Informal  man- 


,  e.--.-     —   -wiv  n*Wity&    —   o^**^-"*'   '  "  mu.t 

■•ht  and  never  be  priggish.    The  ner  of  presentation  held  the  attention 
love  interest  Is  contributed  by  of  the  younger  members  of  his  au- 
u   Msrsh.  smarter  than   before;  dlence. 
i'.om  a  sartorial  standpoint,  but  ctilll     The  last  program  of  the  series, 
standing  still  as  an  actress.    Robert  journey  to  Prance  and  Majorca,  -v 


events. 


On  the  stage  Is  a  new  vaudeville  re- 
le.  "The  Orient,"  featuring  six  act.sj 
inong  them  are  the  Marcy  Brothers' 
iid  Beatrice;  Mills  and  Saddler,  Le^ 


Murray,  the  Kitaros.     , 

Carita  and  others.    Stan  Myers  haf  a  a'vemiiun  m.  ^.y^^,-—- 
new  band  offering  and  there  is  danc-  ^;A£t.tc'  as  loUows: 
ins;  by  an  expertly  trained  chorus  o'  -""^^^  — 
E.  L.  H. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  SINGERS 

Ths  new  English  Kngtm  eanj  madrifals. 


Steve  Weniger,  haA^f,,  folk  sonjs  and  motet. 

'  afternoon   at  Symphony  hall.     Their  pro- 


^'Exf,7rle  Domine..WilUam  Byrd  <1B88-1«23)  , 
When  DaTid  heard  /i.nT  miwi 

Thomas  Tomkins  (160T-16W) 

Qaudete  omnes  /i««oii<«i\ 
Jan  P.   Sweelinck  (1562-1B21). 
^   BALLETS   and  MADRIGAM 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  "^h^o^af  (mr-ms) 

Sunday.  Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M,    gn^ertirV^'in^N^U'*'"''''  °'  , 
The  New  English  Singers.    See  spe-    as  Vesta  was  from  Latmos  Hill  de- 
cial  notice  scendins  .  .Thomas  Weelkes  (1575-1623) 

Boston  Public  Ubrary,  3;30  P.  M.  FO^^-^^ONGs ^  ^^^^^ 
Joseph  Pulvino,  violinist;  Mano  Bal-                  Arr.  by  R.  Vaugrhan  WilliamB 
samo   accompani|t  ,  8  P.  M.  lecture                        ,  ,  Arr.  by  Gerrard  V^illiam. 
recital  by  Alice  Starratt.  springtime  of  the  Year.   

Old  South  Meeting  House  Forum.      ,  ,         ^  A";-,.^^^  h  y.^SlJ'/rS  ^^i?'^' 
3:15  P.  M.  Myrtle  Joisian  trio  «Elise  PUETS^.  diamgue^ 

Biron,  viohn;  Mildred  Ridley,  violon-  ^Henry  Pu«7u  Kl«98i 

cello.  Myrtle  Jordan,  piano).  Mendels-  ..j^hn,,  <;ome, lsj8s,iij,e  how  (letli  Mntury). 
sohn.    Allegro    from    Trio    op.    49.    _  '  ,   ^^..^"-J??  E.  w.  Taylor 

Schubert,  Ave  Maria.  Puccini,  <;?°='°"j^Ka^ei  d^  Pont  (circa  i,800) 
Madama  Butterfly.  ?ii^^i'?-*-'^^'_9-''^9^iy^^^^l'l'W,.l^' 


M.  The 
Hiram 


Say.  dear,  ^h^v  wiU^you^  ft-own,n|^ 
The  ^Urer  9.^an^^^^  ^.^^^^  (isss-ieip) 

I  go  before,  my  darlinr    ^  .■,K.^n\aM\. 

Thomas  Money  (15S7-1603)' 
Come  away,  sweet  love. .  .Thomas  Grea-sfeg 

The  English  singers  of  London  have 
always  drawn  *  moderate  but  faithful 
audience  here.  Ctonsidering  the  fact 
that  they  are  with  us  every  year,  some- 
times twice  during  the  season;  that 

e?fv   aclomnanSf  Gluck  (3^dd^^^  music  they  perform  is  not  the  sort 

do?ceaX.'Sn°S  D?rTlar.f  to  arouse  the  ^ysf  rlcal  hu^^^^^^ 
Schubert.  Die  post.  E..  Wolfff.  .Wie  on^^deep-^^^^^^^^^ 

healthy  and  encouraging.  Too  often 
have  concert  recitals  become  scenes  of 


Ford  Hall  Forum,  7;30  P 
Goldman  String  Ensemble. 
Goldman,  dii-ector. 
Tuesday;    Symphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M. 
Serge'i  Rachmaninoff,  pianist.  Seriabin, 
Sonata  Fantaisie  op.  19.  Haydn.  Faii- 
taisie.  C  major.  Schumann.  Fantatsie- 
stuecke.  Chopin,  Fantaisie.  Beethoven, 
Sonata  quasi  una  fantasia.  Liszt.  Fan- 
tasia,  quasi  Sonata    (after  reading 
Dante). 

Thiu-i  iv:  Symphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M. 


Melodle  aus  reiner  Sphaerehoer'ich 
Brahms,  Wie  frohund  frisch.  Benati, 

Crois  en  men  coeur  fldele.  Lalo,  Au-f  "«»vc  wi*^^.^ -vv,.,.»-.o  — 
bade.   Debussy,  Le  jet  deau.   G.  Pamej  spectacular  J^o^^ers,  aiid  too^ldom 
Tristesse.  Paladilhe,  Lamento  Proven-  places  m  which  good  mvslc  may  pe 

1         M      1  -w-i   »   i_l  3    T    -  "V-*  A  O  1"  /-5 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Milton  Hope  and  Claude  Hope  in  "No  Money  to  Guide  Her"  In  or d-. 
to  earn  money  for  cigarettes  and  other  necessities,  among  f'f ^-^d^"^ 
drink,  go  on  the  stage  as  "supes."  When  they  appeared  in  suits  of  Roman 
aEmor  the  audience  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  last  Monday  night  roared  m 
daughter    If  Messrs.  HoUoran  and  omUey  had  appeared  as  Roman 
Siers  in  a  melodrama  or  tragedy  their  costume  would  have  been  accepted 
a5  fit  and  proper.   Their  entrance  In  the  drawing  room  of  a  chfeau  at 
r  ice  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  theatre  or  a  cinema  excited  this 
i.proarTous  laughter.   Here  was  a  case  of  costume  misplaced,  mcongruity, 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  laughter.  ■u„„,.,q 
If  the  same  audience  had  sesn  on  the  stage  a  pathetic  scene,  or  heard 
a  touching  speech  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  giggling  if 
not  shrieks  of  joy.  Deep  thinkers  have  examined  into  the       "  ^L^^f^^h- 
ter-  the  sense  of  superiority;  or  a  man  shppmg  on  an  icy  sidewalk  or 
chasing  his  hat  while  he  dodges  motor  cars.   No  one,  to  our  knowledge^ 
has  e-Iplained  the  laughter  that  accompanies  an  emoUcr.al  scene  in  a 
playhouse.    One  may  say  that  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  sistet,3  go  to  a  plaj 
n  To  he  Umused.    They  expect  to  laugh.    When  Ethel  Barrymore  took  he 
I  part  of  Slf  heroine  in  "Mid-Channel,"  a  couple  of  women  with  a  cocktail 
heated  man  sat  behind  us.   They  were  restless  during  the  first  sc^ne:  th^j 
began  to  yawn.    Finally  one  woman  said  to  her  companions,    Lets  get 
out,  Ethel  isn't  a  bit  funny  tonight."  ,  ^  ^    ,  r.i,,=» 

Then  there  is  that  singular  animal  described  by  the  late  Frank  E.  Chase 
as  the  "gufloon,"  a  portmanteau  word.-including  "guffaw"  and  buffoon. 
He  £  bo?n  so;  he  cannot  help  himself.  He  would  haw-haw  at  the  sight  of 
Othello  smothering  Desdemona;  nudge  his  neighbor  and  say-not  whisper. 

"^°fome  say  th°at  laughing  at  an  emotional  scene  comes  from  nervousness. 

Sacha  Guitry,  asked  in  Loi^  if  he  noticed  any  difference  between 
the  audiences  in  that  city  and  of  Paris,  replied:  "The  public  is  always  th. 
saL-arian^s  to  be  amused  in  any  capital;  but  there  is  a  difference  or 

"^'"The  two  best  pubUcs  for  an  actor  to  play  to  are  the  public  of  20  yeax. 
of  age  and  the  public  of  60.  the  public  that  has  the  enthusiasm  of  jouth 
and  the  public  that  knows  life  by  experience.  The  worst  public  is  the  pubh. 
of  30,  the  public  that  thinks  it  knows  it  all." 

He  has  never  acted  for  the  cinema,  nor  will  he  play  for  the  screen 
"HOW  can  an  a  tor  -act'  for  the  cinema?  It  is  a  case  of  'he  has  acted,'  but  it 
l^Z  tL  nast  tense  How  can  an  actor  act  without  an  audience  to 
™^^d  ^0  hL'"  lt Tlike  a  marksman  shooting  at  a  target-when  the 
SSeUs  not  mere  and  doesS^t  exist.  An  actor  must  have  an  audience 
wble  to  S  ai^^  good.  My  own  opinion  is  thafthe  cinema  can  gwe  no  hf 
Vr  Sit^^o  "e  stage,  but'that  the  stage  gives  its  hfe  and  ^.taht^^^^^^ 
Z  much  of  its  life  and  vitality  as  the  cinema  can  ever  have-to  the  cinema. 


cal.  Schumann,  F^auen-Liet>e  und  Le 
ben.  Pizetti.  I  Pastori  (by  request) 
Carpenter.  To  a  Young  Gentleman 
Bax,  The  White  Peace.  Quilter,  Fair 
House  of  Joy. 
Friday:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Bos-i 
ton  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kous- 
se\itzky,  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

Saturday:  Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M.  Guy 
Maier  and  Lee  Patlison, 

3  P.  M..  Harold  Bauer,  pianist. 
Bach-Busoni,  Two  choral  preludes: 
Now  comes  the  Saviour,  Cluistians 
Rejoice.  Haydn.  Variations,  F  minor; 
Presto  translated  by  Bauer  from 
string  quartet,  op.  33,  No.  2. 
Mozart.  Sonata,  A  minor.  Bee- 
thoven, Adagio  from  op,  106. 
Chopin.  Polonaise,  C  minor,  Etude 
A  minor,  op,  25.  No.  4:  Etude 
C  sharp  minor,  op.  10,  No.  4.  Schu- 
mann, Pantaisiestueck,  A  flat,  op. 
Ill,  Schubert,  Impromptu.  F  minor 
op.  142.  Brahms,  Ballade  (Edward) 
op.  10,  No.  1:  Capriccio.  op,  76,  No.  5 
Debassy,  La  Cathedrale  engloutie: 
LTsle  joyeuse. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P,  M,  Repetition 
of  Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Dr. 
Koussevltzkv,  conductor. 


Guy  Maier  gave  the  third  of  his  il- 
lustrated lectures,  "Musical  Journeys," 
'or  the  benefit  of  the  Disabled  Veterans 
Hospital  Service,  yesterday  morning  at 
Jordan  haU.    The  program  consisted 
of  a  "Musical  Journey  to  Norway,"  with 
Grieg,  of  course,  the  composer  discussed 
But  first  of  aU,  Mr.  Maier  played  five 
songs,  the  music,  songs  and  illustrative 
drawings  by  his  children.  Bob  and  Ted, 
aged  5  and  6.    These  songs  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  romance  of  the  Toy  Chest 
"La  Boite  a  Joujoux,"  a  musical  narra- 
tive by  Debussy,  depicting  graphically 
the  exciting  romance  of  the  blue  soldier  . 
and  Pifi,  prominent  personages  from! 
the   box  of    toys.     Imagination  was) 
guided  by  40  colored  slides  and  a  verbal 
account  of  the  story  by  Mr.  Maier. 

Dorothy  Brewster  Comstock,  violin- 
ist played  the  Grieg  violin  sonata  in  G 
major,  with  Mr.  Maier  at  the  piano.  1 
The  musical  journey  to  Norway  pro- 
ceeded with  accompanying  shdes  in 
natural  color— showing  the  arrival  at 
Bremen,  the  ride  to  Oslo  and  Bergen  ] 
the  community  events,  weddings  and 
chi-istenings  at  Lofthus,  Grieg's  home 
near  Bergen,  the  majestic  grandeur  of 


T  A<rotP  saw  "AS  You  Uke  It"  at  the  old  Vic  and  thinks  there 
James  ^gate  saw    M  You  1.1^^  ^^^^^^  ^, 

acknowledgment    Or  ^^^^^^^  foZh  but  the  higlv 

rLme-SrNorth  Atrlc.n  ot  PrlT.Mv.  Mclhosa  P.rsu»,«»; 
'I  am  only  a  poor  Negro, 
But  I  should  like  to  see.  a  tree  grow . 

TO  the  Dramatic  Editor  of  T^e  Herald:  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  along  in  the  80  s  were  a  pan.  u  »  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

would  like  also  to  know  if  they  were  not  P^f  f  "  ,  understan  ' 
Musical  show.  Which  I  do  -t  remember  °f  ^^^"^^.^^^^^^        note,  a 

-  was  originally  produced  -  that  perK,d^  It  was        «  ^  '^^    o  ^ 
part  of  the  music  of  the  J^Sg  soubrettes  who  disappearec^ 

ticular  favorite  with  Uie  f  f  ^^"^^/'"".^n  with  the  advent  of  thc 
from  the  theatre,  at  least  by  .^^^^  f  ^.^Sf^;^^^^  ^he  minstrel  shov 
musical  show,  and  some  years  ^1°'^  can  be  no  nr. 

The  "a"??angements  of  folk-songsj  ^  heard  and  knew  the  song  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  "Skipped  by  the  La 
by  Vaughan  WiUiams  are    unusually!  ,.^    j  j^g^rd  it  first,  either  m  a  show  caiiea  ^  , 

blautlful,  true  to  the  haU-dreamlng,  |  •  takmg  it.  x  _  ^.^.^^^^  by  powler  &  Warmington,  or  m  (Dver  the  ua. 
halS  English  spirit,  despite  its  sur-     of  the  Moon    ^^f!^^^  g  knight,  but  it  was  used  lor  two  or  th 

face  soUdity  and  humor.  E^-    I    Wall,"  by  Mr.  ^'^'^  business.    Songs  and  plays  lasted  Ion 

seasons  by  every  soubrette  in  the  nusin  ^ 

in  those  days.  No  radio  no  P^°^°5'!f^^;°  toere  was  many  a  melodc 
extremely  well  to  do  family  boasted  a  p  ano^^^^^^^^  J   ^^^^^  ^. 

,n  the  family  P^^^^f^^imi  itr^oTad  an  ear  for  tunes  and  a 
always  a  boy  or  two  in       imie  ciij  ^  ^^^^ 

tentive- memory  which  enabled  him  to  smg  or  w  ^^^^^  _ 


heard. 

In  their  lack  of  personal  virtuosities, 
their  quiet  maimers,  the  English  sing- 
ers are,  even  reorganized  with  new 
singers,  especially  Miss  Dorothy  Silk, 
of  high  reputation  In  England— as  they 
have  always  been.  Miss  Silk's  voice, 
clear,  fresh  and  bright  as  that  of  a 
yoimg  choir  boy,  adds  to  the  ensemble 
a  note  of  childish  clarity  that  it  has 
needed.  As  Cuthbert  Kelly,  the  leader, 
explained  again  yesterday  afternoon, 
Elizabethan  music  was  domestic  music, 
to  be  performed  by  all  the  family,  in- 
cluding children.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  a  househld  group,  full  of  din- 
ner, gathered  round  the  books  of  madri- 
gals for  an  hour's  pleasure,  as  we  gather 
round  the  radio  for  Amos  'n'  Andy.  As 
Mr.  Kelly  so  well  put  it,  "Times  have 
changed.''  But  the  voices  for  madrigal 
singing,  then,  in  order  to  catch  and  re- 
prxxiuce  the  full  flavor  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan madrigal,  should  be  varied  and 
not  too  conspicuously  beautifiil  or  well- 
trained.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
musical  understanding  and  skill  of  the 
English  singers,  it  is  partly  by  means 
of  these  vocal  lacks  that  they  score. 

The  progi'am  was  sung  with  the 
exquisite  understanding  and  beauty  of 
ensemble  tone  and  phrasing  that  the 
English  singers  have  taught  us  to  ex- 
pect of  them.  Gibbons's  "Silver  Swan" 
seemed  as  always  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  lot,  though  Weelkes's  "O  Oare, 
thou  wilt  dispatch  me''  wa^s  »  rare  joy,  i' 
too.    The  arrangements  of  ^ol'^'^rifH 


"  ,     RKO  KEITH'S 

"Rockabye"  '      ,  „ 

A  screen,  drama  adapted  by  Jane  Murfin 
fro''m^"f "pliv'of  the  same  l^'^^^^^v't 

S°u'i^Ta?roT.\^  Constance  Be^nnctt 

De  Sola    jgel  MoCroa 

Jake  PeU  «-  jnbyna  Howland 

Snooks  rharlea  Middleton 

Distnct  Attorney    .... .  •  •  -C^^^ter  Pidfrcon 

Commissioner  Howard   June  Filmer 

Lilly  Bet  Vifg-inia  Hammond' 

Mrs.  Pell.   Walter  Catlett 

JUnmie  Dunn  ■"■  Clara  Blandick 

^"rhe  ■  one  ' .per^6A' '  wh^ose  review  of 
"iSkabye"  current  screen  attraction 
,r?he  RKO  Keith  Theatre,  would  really 


tentive- memory  wnicn  7  ""detained    I  presume  there  wr.  I 

songs  of  the  period  were  spread  ^^"""-^"f  J"' the  Cesser  managers  to 
copyright  laws,  but  it  was  the  "^^^^  ^^de  a  hit.  No^ 

lift  bodily,  any  song  or  joke  °^  P^^'^^  °'  ,,  ^  ^bem  No  sir.  They  Just 
"By  permission  of  ^be  copyright  o^ner  ^°\^lnce  and  took  what  they: 
planted  a  stenographer  and  a  musKian  in  a  ^^^^^^         ^^^^  ^^.^.^^^ 

°-   '''''''  ^^^"-j 

"^-ill^Vc  is  a  simi.r  noS^^r^S  S ! 

"Let  Me  Call  You  ^^etheart   .^hich  s  a  m   t     ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  early  Ws  brought  out  under  tlie  tme  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

saw  the  film  "Back  Str^^^^  ^^^^J^  ^^^^^ting  a  park  concert  of  that  early, 

ir^^pi^ed  u  - 


Nov.  22,  1932. 

Undoubtedly  "Im  So  Ulloecker's  "Dubarry,"  which 

v  ns  .  ,iig  in  German  '.rd,  New  York  In  1883.  Mil- 

i.H\  Ki  1  s  music  xvas  ic;  o  heard  here  recently.  Mil- 

locckcr  plagiarized  himscU  by  iii.roducn»j  an  ali-  from  "Dubarry"  in  "The 

Beggar  Student."  .. 

The  Dramatic  Editor  of  The  He; aid: 

A  brief  notice  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  last  week  telling  of  the  dejith 
of  Alexander  Clark,  musical  comedy  star  of  another  day,  in  New  York  city. 
There  must  be  thousands  ot  theatregoers  like  myseii  who  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  his  passing.  Alexander  Clark  was  a  great  favorite  in  Boston 
about  25  or  30  years  ago.  He  w'as  66  years  old  when  he  died,  and  44  of  these 
were  spent  on  the  stage,  his  first  appearance  bring  with  Lydia  Thompson's 
Company  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  this  city,  in  1888.  During  his  career  he 
filled  many  long  engagements,  always  in  musical  shows,  here  in  Boston,  the 
attractions  being  '  The  Merry-Go-Round"  and  "Woodland"  at  the  Tremont; 
"The  Defender,"  at  the  Columbia;  "Isle  of  Spice,"  at  the  Globe,  and  "Earl 
and  the  Girl"  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Francis  Wilson  and  Alexander  Clark 
were  my  fa%'orlte  comedians,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  coincidence  that  brought 
the  two  together  in  the  last  revival  of  "Ermlnie"  at  the  Globe  several  years 
ago.  Mr.  Clark  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  cast  but  was  also  an  under- 
study for  Francis  Wilson  in  the  latter's  portrayal  of  Cadeau.x  in  this  piece. 
Both  were  comedians  of  the  same  engaging  personality  and  both  had  a  large  > 
following  in  Boston.  Mr.  Clark  is  survived  by  his  \\'idow,  Amy  Ashmore 
Clark,  and  a  son,  Alexander,  Jr.,  the  latter  being  a  writer  of  things  theatrical 
lor  newspapers  and  magazines.  "MEMORIES." 


Rachmaninoff  has  an  unusual  program  for  Tulv^da.  ni*M 

Liszt  wiotf  .  thl.,  «onat» 


from  Haydn  to  Scriabin.   Beethoven,"  p;hv7,^,anIf"X 
with  Liszt's  emotion  after  reading  Dante    T.iQ.,f  ^'  <-Ti0P>n 


At  a  recent  exhibition  of  lithographs  in  New  York,  one  pictured  the 
climax  of  a  melodrama,  "The  Backwoodsman,  or  the  Gamecock  of  the  Wil- 
derness," produced  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  that  city  in  lfc46  The  interior 
of  a  log  cabin  was  shown.  "On  the  floor  cowers  a  woman  and  near  her 
another,  on  her  knees,  with  one  arm  across  her  eyes  to  bl'.t  out  the  hor- 
rible scene  and  the  other  arm  flung  out  in  a  gesture  of  d£.<;pair.  Under 
the  door,  at  the  windoj^s,  between  the  logs  of  the  wall  are  the  snouts  and 
paws  and  fangs  of  the  ravenous  wolves.  But  the  backwo;)d5man  will  save 
them!  His  strong  right  arm  is  thrust  across  the  door  w;iere  the  wooden 
bar  should  be,  he  is  reared  back  in  a  noble  attitude  and  his  left  arm  is 
flung  upward  in  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

"'Wolves!  What  can  save  us?'  cries  the  caption  under  the  poster.  The 
prospective  theatregoer  is  not  left  in  suspense,  for  the  replj-  is  printed 
beside  it: 

"'The  strong  arm  of  a  backwoodsman!'" 

But  this  is  the  great  scene,  as  far  as  the  "strong  arm"  is  concerned, 
in  which  Frank  Mayo  tHrilled  the  audiences  at  "Davy  Crockett."  The 
heroic  action  was  amusingly  burlesqued  in  George  M.  Cohan's  "The  Tavern.' 
Query  Had  the  author  of  "Davy  Crockett"  read  "The  Backwoodsman"? 

Chaliapin  cites  an  opinion  on  acting  given  by  a  great  Russian  actress. 
Olga  Sadovskaia,  in  which,  explaining  her  power,  she  asseris  that  she  does 
not  act,  but  merely  appears  on  the  stage  and  talks  as  she  does  at  home. 
With  all  respect  to  the  lady,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  her  "explanation." 
If  Olg.i  Sadovskaia  did  not  bring  to  the  stage  something  m;>:  2  than  habitual 
home  behavior,  then  she  was  no  actress  and  her  reputation  was  spurious 
and  imdeserved.  She  must  have  had  superb  techniquy  i.'  she  was  as 
excellenc  a  player  a?  Chahapin  asserts.  Improvisers  and  behavers  are 
lot  actors,  nor  are  they  long  remembered.— St.  John  Ervine. 


Mr, 

runs  to  fantasies, 
!ndln; 

It  Bellaglo.  where  he  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult  read  the  "Dlv„i      n — 
media  "  at  the  foot  of  Comelli'a  statue.  "Dante  led  by  Beatrtce " 
(at  Bellaglo  that  Cosltna  was  born.  "eair.ce.  is^f 

We  are  Informed  that  Isabel  French,  who  will  .sing  on  Thursday 
iing,  Dec.  1,  began  her  musical  life  as  a  violinist  and  studied  with 
Thomson  and  Martin  Loefller.    Her  program  is  an  attractive  one  com 
(prising  songs  that  are  not  boo  familiar.  • 

Harold  Bauer's  recital  on  Saturday  afternoon  is  nearly  the  32d  anni. 
versary  of  his  first  appearance  here,  for  he  played  Brahms'  D 
certo  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1 
gram  of  Saturday  is  varied,  ranging  from  Bach 
to  Debussy. 


was 

even- 
Oesar 


minor  Con- 
1900.  Hla  pro- 
as improvised  by  Busonl, 


CHIEFLY  LOCAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Some  were  pleased  to  find  Auber's  overture  to  "The  Bronze  Horse"  or 
the  program  of  the  People  s  Symphony  Orchestra  last  SurTdTy  rh  Te  lov 
ous  days  of  negro  minstrelsy,  after  Mr.  Johnson  had  spoJen  w J^I^ 
^Genuemen,  be  seated,"  measures  from  t^is  overtur^  SV'/un;  an. 

"I  hear  the  hoofs  upon  the  hill, 
I  hear  them  faint  and  fainter  still" 
Then  there  were  lines  running  something  like  these: 

"They  stole,  they  stole,  they  stole  my  love  away  "  etc 
—what  came  afterwards? 

n^J?^  ^T''!^  ^'^^  ^^"^^y"  '""'"y  applauded,  m  was  another  one 

dear  to  minstrel  audiepces,  an  arrangement  of  a  chorus  from  "EmtS"^S^ 
the  words— "Oh,  haU  us,  ye  free,"  etc.  ^"lam  witn 

V"^  '""S^horse  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  waa  of  ebony 

The  opera  was  produced  in  Paris  In  1835.  There  were  lOfi  rvrf^r™,,,^. 
.efore  it  found  its  way  to  the  more  important  Opera  i^  lsS  "S^SS 
n  London  was  so  great  that  legitimate  drama  suffered.  When  the^sSc  ; 
•cached  New  York  in  1837,  the  production  was  said  proudly  onlhe  bm  to 
ost  nearly  $5000.  There  were  many  revivals  up  to  i?45.  Church  organist^ 
'.ould  Play  the  overture  on  festival  occasions  although  the  action  oflhe 
wTo'^/'''  ^.f^J'^  ^-''^^  the  seventies  This  o^e  tSre  wiJh 
hose  to  "Zampa,"  the  "Poet  and  Peasant"  and  "William  Tell"  were  crack 
>ieces  for  the  virtuosos  who  "presided  at  the  instrument"  at  church  con^rt^ 
n  those  days.   Yet  they  were  notjrequested  to  resign  their  position 

?oro?hT  IT'l^T'u^''''  ^  ^^™Phony  hall  this  afternoon 
f^vipnnl   „  Birmingham,  where  she  studied  later 

It  Vienna,  known  as  a  specialist  in  the  music  of  Bach  and  old  EnthS 
ornposers-Nellie  Carson.  Joyce  Sutton.  Steuart  Wilson-  wno  was  J? 
hfton,  educated  at  Winchester  College  and  Cambridge-he         Tnnl  in 
ioston-Norman  Notley,  and  Cuthbert  Kelly   the  oreanizer         !f^r  / 
t  the  former  English  Singers  of  London.    ?iie  pro-am  oTtlSs  afSm^; 
given  elsewhere  in  today's  Herald.    Thomas  "TomkiPs  UvSut 
represented  by  a  motet.   "Tommy  Tompkins  how  d'you  do  '' was  a  good 
d  song  a^  sui^  by  the  late  Fred  Lennox-but  the  co.n.cser  wL  b^n  ' 
P'"*^^^^^  the  spats  Of  the  man' In   he  muS 


Will  not  Dr.  Koussevitzky  let  the  Bostonian  audiences  hear  Frau  Lisa 
Maria  Mayer's  "Cocaine"?  Tills  Viennese  conductors  symphony  In  one 
movement  tries  to  describe  in  music  "the  temptation,  intoxication  and  dls- 
iUusion  which  follows  the  taking  of  that  drug."  She  has  Introduced  jaza 
instruments.  Instead  of  a  scherzo  she  has  written  a  shimmy  fox  trot  She 
has  also  made  use  of  a  fugue.  The  list  of  instruments  should  Include  a 
huge  hypodermic  syringe. 

The  nation-wide  MacDowell  celebration  is  for  the  purpose,  writes  Ernest 
Schelling,  of  focussing  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  MacDowell  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  MacDowell  colony  at 
Peterborough.  New  Hampshire,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  try  and  raise  the 
endowment,  without  which  the  colony  cannot  continue  to  exist.  The  cele- 
bration means  that  every  conductor  of  every  sj-mphony  orchestra  will  include 
a  work  of  MacDowell's  on  his  program  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  De- 
cember and  mark  it:  "In  commemoration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  MacDowell  Association."  The  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
comprising  over  five  thousand  clubs,  will  give  benefit  concerts  devoted  to  the 
works  of  MacDowell  and  will  have  the  New  York  Festival  concert  here  on 
Dec.  7,  at  Carnegie  hall. 

The  program  on  Dec.  7  will  be  devoted  to  MacDowell  compositions,  but 
in  order  to  show  what  has  been  accomplished  at  the  colony,  Louis  Gruen- 
berg's  "Daniel  Jazz"  will  be  conducted  by  the  composer.  The  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club,  which  MacDowell  conducted  from  1896  to  1898,  will  sing  several 
of  his  songs. 


sort  of  role,  ay  tne  way,  wn: 

cry  for,  filled  with  "big  scenes,"  mother  .  or,t<>^<.ir,  <TonAr«Uw  ah^ 

love,  renunciation  and  hysterics.    The  ^^^f        ^^^^?.?„I1S..^;,^"^-^  ' 

film  ha<=  heon  wnrirpri  »nH  r^.^Arw    Mamaux;  iron  .man  of  pitchers;  Olaudla 


rfSher^and  VZT'^'  ^^^^^^^  n;mea'T;mkinsrS 

]l  u         M  Thomas- tb^  father  and  Thomas  th. 

m,  ^ho  Ls  the, one  yarned  on  the  pibgram.  -^"omas  m« 


film  has  been  worked  and  re- worked, 
taken  and  re-taken  until  the  cost 
mounted  sky  high.  That  it  will  repay 
its  makers — ^p'urely  on  the  ground  of  its 
Inherent  merits — is  doubtful.  That  it 
will  draw  Miss  Bennett's  admirers  by 
the  thousands  Is  not  doubtful,  however, 
and  when  the  respective  drawing  powers 
of  merit  and  box-office  personality  are 
in  question,  the  conclusion  is  plain 
"Rockabye"  is  a  money  maker  —  the 
patient  throngs  waiting:  in  the  theatre 
lobby  on  the  opening  day  testify  to  that. 

Watching  "Rockabye" .  unwind  this 
spectator  kept  wondering  what  all  the 
'  shooting  was  for.  There  was  nothing 
in  question,  the  conclusion  Is  plain, 
hasn't  been  done  dozens  of  times  before: 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse.  Yet 
there  has  been  enough  fuss  made  over 
it  to  lead  the  innocent  bystander  to  ex- 
pect a  masterpiece.  The  production  Is 
handsomely  decorated,  Constance  Ben- 
nett wears  a  variety  of  stylish  costumes, 
which  show  more  than  enough  of  her 
backbone  and  ribs.  For  her  leading  men 
she  has  Paul  Lukas  and  Joel  McCrea 
and  she  has  gr6at  assistance  from  an 
adorable  child.  June  Filmer.  When 
that  has  'been  said  there  isn't  much 
more.  The  central  character  Is  an  ac- 
tress. Ju(fv  OarroU,  whose  desire  to 
adopt  a  <ailld  Is  thwarted  by  imfortu- 
nate  publicity  concerning  her  affair  with 
a  certain  politician.  She  has  a  devoted 
manager,  De  Sola,  who  loves  her,  but 
she  falls  in  love  with  a  young  play- 
wright, Jake  Pell,  who  writes  a  great 
play  for  her.  In  the  end  she  is  forced 
to  give  Jake  up  when  she  finds  that 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated,  has  given  birth  to  a  son. 

Obviously,  in  the  case  of  "Rockabye," 
the  star's  the  thing — ^nobody  else  has  so 
much  as  the  ghost  of  a  show.  Constance 
Bennett  has  some  effective  scenes,  but 
too  often  she  is  hard  and  shrill  and 
hollow,  when  she  should  be  desperately 
sincere.  To  blame  her  for  this  entirely 
would  be  unfair.  The  lines,  are  poorly 
written,  but  she  screams  so  much  that 
it  grows  monotonous.  Paul  Lukas, 
obvioiisly  imhappy,  works  earnestly  and 
hard,  but  so  consistently  does  Miss  Ben- 
nett succeed  in  backing  htm  into  the 
camera  that  he  doesn't  get  much  show. 
Joel  McCrea,  out  of  his  depth  in  an 
emotional  part,  strives  valiantly  to  make 
.somethiilg  of  his  part  and  fails.  Little 
June  Filmer,  a  chUd  remarkable  for  her 
uncanny  acting  ability.  Is  the  best 
feature  of  the  picture.  Jobyna  Rowland 
has  a  would-be  comic  assignment  as 
Judy's  disreputable  war-hor*e  of  a 
mother. 

The  accompanying  vaudeville  pro- 
gram Is  headed  by  Vincent  Lopez's 
Debutantes,  a  group  of  talented  girls 
who  recently  won  the  title  of  "Miisic's 
Newest  Sensation."  There  is  also  Ana- 
tole  Friedland's  "Show  Boat,"  in  which 
a  number  of  attractive  girls  disport 
themselves    in    handsom*  '"^<=t,iinjes, 


Alba,  Europe's  jgirl  Hercules,  and  Maity. 
May  coml>lete  the  program,    E.  L.  H.. 

.FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Too  Busy  to  Work" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Barry  Con-  ■ 
Inors  and  Philip  Klein  from  the  novel.  "Ju- 
fcilo."  by  Ben  Anaes  Williama:  directed  by 
P'ohn  Blystono  ajjd  presented  by  Fox  Picttirei 
iwith   the  ■  following:  cast: 

ffnbilo   Will  Rogers 

Rose  Marian  Nixon 

pan  Dick  Powell 

Uudg-e  Hardy   Frederick  Burton 

Uxel   Constantino  RomanofI 

Isherilt   Dotislas  Cosgrove 

Mammr  Louise  Beavers 

Under  Sheriff   Jack.  O'Hara 

Will  Rogers  turns  tramp,  with  a  mis- 
sion, in  "Too  Busy  to  Work."    He  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Jubilo.  a  ne'er-do- 
well  with  wit  enough  to  avoid  every 
persuasion  to  perform  manual  labor — a 
character  created  by  Ben  Ames  Wil- 
liams in  his  series  of  Down  East  por- 
traits and  amplified  or  rather  given . 
Rogerian ,  embeUishment  in  this  present  1 
screen  procjuct.  ,  Jubilo  is  first  seen  I 
trudging  along  a  country  road,  hum-  | 
ming  or  whistling  his  favorite  tune: ' 
"Oh,  de  massa;  run.  Ha-Ha,  de  darkies 
stay,  Hb-Ho:  It  mus'  be  dat  de  king- 
dom's comln'  in  the  year  ob  Jubilo!" 
He  stops  for  a  farewell  chat  with  a 
hobo  who  had  been  trying  to  capture  a 
rabbit  for  breakfast,  explains  why  he 
can't  stop,  and  boards  a  freight  train 
for  California.    It  seems  that  while 
Jubilo  was  away  for  the  war  another ' 
man  had  stolen  his  wife's  affection,  had  I 

taken  her  and  her  little  daughter  West, 
and  had  become  a  judge,  seeking  high- 
er honors.  The  wife  had  died,  but 
Jubilo  thought  it  about  time  to  see  the 
daughter.  Rose,  hence  his  transconti- 
nental excursion. 

Arrived  at  his  destination  "Jubilo" 
Rogers  becomes  quite  a  cog  in  the 
Hardy  household  machinery.  He 
charms  Mammy,  the  Negro  cook,  and 
his  own  daughter  Rose.  He  bests  the 
Swede  man-of-all-work  by  foisting 
every  chore  on  that  dullard's  shoulders. 
He  helps  young  Dan  Hardy,  the  judge's 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  out  of  a  seri- 
ous scrape  touching  on  bank  robbery 
and  murder;  finally  refuses  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Judge's  frank  attitude 
of  penitence,  and  departs,  as  mysteri- 
ously as  he  came,  without  disclosing  his 

i dentity  to  the  girl.  It  Is  a  role  which 
fits  Mr.  Rogers  admirably,  affording 
him  generous  opportunities  to  expound  I 
■  his  familiar  philosophies  in  simplest ; 
language  and  In  amusing  or  touching 
manner.  The  picture's  action  Is  desul- 
torj',  its  charm  lies  in  Its  veiy  leisure- 
ly and  genial  pace  and  in  Mr.  Rogers's 
caressing  treatment  of  the  chief  char- 
acter. 

Another  flrst-i-un  feature  Is  "Scarlet 
Dawn,"  a  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Nlven  Bush  and  Edwin  Gelsey  from 
"Revolt,"  a  story  by  Mary  McOall.  Wil- 
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Second  Sight 


OUTRAGED  FAMILIES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 
For  the  second  time  this  season,  since  Ed  Wynn  onened  the  Shubert 
CxTano  de  Bergerac  strutted  and  sane  at  the      "^^^  Laugh  Parade"  Sept.  3,  Boston  finds  Itself  without  a  Monday  even- 
CoSLT  xSaTre  in  NovS^  ing  opening  about  which  to  s^>eculate.   This  is  the  more  remarkable  since 

Colonial  rneatre  earij  in  No\embei,  he  vMU  i^eek  on  week  has  brought  more  absolutely  new  productions  to  local  stages 

IP  saniP  ,^  j^^y  yggjg^  Hothlng  of  the  advent  of  play.-,  which  had  sur- 

vived previous  New  York  engagements  and  seemed  fit  for  ui  to  sec  This, 
however,  Is  merely  a  lull,  for  next  week  three  more  olajs  wiU  come  to 
town,  two  of  them  comparatively  untried,  the  third,  "CjTano  de  Bergerac." 
with  that  modest  but  none  the  less  important  Mtor,  Walter  Hampden  in- 
the  title  role.  Of  the  two  which  are  testing  their  wings,  the  more  inviting 
IS  titled  "Encore,"  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in  the  role  of  a  matured  prima 
donna  who  flits  from  London  to  Berlin  to  Paris  in  a  whi.-l  of  emotional 
episodes.  This  play,  by  Victor  Wittgenstein,  an  alien  who  happens  to  be 
also  a  musician,  and  by  Sheridan  Gibney,  who  has  done  rugged  work  at 
Hollywood,  was  put  through  its  first  paces  at  Wihnington,  Del.,  Nov  18  ' 
was  then  moved  to  Washington  for  further  critical  observation  and  should' 
rome  into  the  Plymouth  weU  get  for  whatever  fortune  ma-/  have  in  store 
The  third  play,  of  which  nothing  definite  as  to  plot  is  known,  has  at  least 
an  mtngumg  title,  "A  Good  Woman,  Poor  Thing."  It  sound<^  something 
Shavian,  but  a  less  famous  author  must  answer  for  it.  His  name  is  Dillard 
Long,  which  may  mean  much  or  little. 


strut  and  spout  poetry  on  the  stage  of  the  same 
theatre  now  that  a  month  has  passed.  The 
widow  and  sons  of  Rostand,  hearing  of  the 
ort'r?tta,  have  written  to  Ambassador  Edge 
protesting  against  the  use  of  tiv?  play  for  oper 
e:ia  purpose.-:.  Tliey  object,  not  so  much  to 
Mr,  Houston,  the  singing  Cyr.mo,  although  it 
IS  rumored  tliat  John  Charles  r>ion:as  or  Den- 
nis King  has  been  "approached'  as  a  successor, 
but  because  the  reputation  of  the  United  Stales 
will  suffer;  "your  great  country  which  always 
respected  masterpieces  and  where  the  memory 
of  Rostand  is  particularly  revered  '  This  so 
licitude  for  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
is  especially  touching  at  this  tune  when  the 
French  rage  against  us  and  the  Parisian  edi- 
tors imagine  a  vain  thing.  Ban  the  operetta 
and  all  will  be  forgiven. 

Why  was  there  no  protest  when  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  the  opera  for  which  vV  J.  Hender- 
son shaped  the  libretto  and  Walter  Damrosch 
wrote  the  music,  was  produced  in  1913?  Mr. 
Henderson  respected  Rostand's  piay;  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch tried  his  best  to  supply  fitting  music.  The 
family  might  reply:'  "That  was  a  romantic,  a 
•grand'  opera,  and  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Metropolitan.  We  are  objecting  to  an  operetta. 
Besides,  the  opera  was  soon  withdrawn."  So  was 
the  operetta— for  repairs. 

There  have  been  instances  where  families  have 
:ested  vigorously  against  stage  works.  The 
uoiv  oi'  Rimsky-Korsakov  stor.ned  at  the  use 
of  her  husband's  gorgeous  "Scheherazade"  lor  a 
ballet  which  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Rus- 
sian dancers  under  Diaghilev.  V/as  there  an 
outcry  when  Chabrier's  intoxicating  rhapsody 
"Espana"  was  turned  into  a  ballet  in  Paris? 
"Espana,"  which  has  been  for  some  years  un- 
accountably neglected  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  There  have  been 
many  instances  of  families  rai.sing  objections 
to  plays,  even  to  operas.  Some  years  ago  the 
Hoffmann  family  in  Berlin  attempted  to  drive 
"Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann"  off  the  local  stage 
because  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  is  portrayed  as 
drinking  in  Luther's  cellar,  where  he  drank  in 
his  lifetime,  and  as  the  hero  of  amorous  ad- 
ventures. The  latest  family  rising  in  arms  was 
the  Barretts,  who  were  shocked  at  the  por- 
trayal of  old  Barrett  as  a  father  too  fond  of 
his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Jane  Austen,  brought  on  the  stage  recently 
in  New  York,  has  not  as  yet  excited  scandal, 
lor  did  she  in  her  hfetime,  though  some  de- 
-lored  the  u-ony  in  her  novels.  There 
.''rench  critids  and  essayists  wno  do  not 
Rostand's  play  a  "masterpiece.' 

|liam  Dleterte  directed  It,  ana  me  v,  a.- 
j  ners  produced  it  with  a  cast  headed  by 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  and  Nancy  Car- 
roll and  Including  nearly  a  score  of, 
.other   players,    many   of   them  well 
known    Fairbanks  plays  a  young  Rus-  I 
I  slan  prince  who  with  Tanyusha,  a  de-  ' 
I  n.n'**  ^"^'""^^  S^rl,  escapes  to  ' 

Constantinople    when    the  revolution 
5-1  marries  her,  they  labor 

^r.,Jl»  !f^^^^.^"<^  scrubwoman,  but  are 
f^?P^f!f  the  prince, 

listens  to  a  scheme  propounded  by  Vera 
f.uf^H''  f^^tJi^rt,  to  sell  a  string  of, 
d^lh^J  t^,  ^        American  whose 
daughter  admires  Nlkitl.    At  the  last 

The'^f^ih  ^°  through  wfth 

the  fraud  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the 

^?r^P^l!l,^?^^f^'^^'^  Tanyu^Sa  as 
Dothare  deported  from  Turkey  "Scar- 
et  Dawn"  is  not  a  picture  to  ad^L 
£  ^ffv  H*^''^^  Fairbanks,  though 
^W^n  ^"^^""^  youth  lA  manly 


are 
call 


Meantime  we  have  for  continuing  entertainment  one  dramatic  effort 
difficult  to  describe  but  which  doubtless  has  its  good  points  "The  Chilling, 
tons,"  at  the  Hollis  Street.  There  might  have  been  two  continuing  plays  but 
at  very  short  notice  the  cast  of  "No  Money  to  Guide  Her,"  at  the  Wilbur 
was  notified  that  the  last  performance  had  been  set  for  last  night  in  order 
that  the  comedy  might  be  installed  in  either  the  Broadhurst  or  the  Bijou 
theatre  in  New  York  next  Thursday  evening.  However,  there  are  two  mu- 
sical  pieces  from  which  to  choose,  "Walk  a  Little  Faster"  which 
moves  for  a  single  week  from  the  Majestic  to  the  Colonial  thereby 
giving  additional  opportunities  to  see  Beatrice  Lillie  and  Clark  and  Mc- 
Cullough  at  their  best  in  a  pert  and  gay  revue;  and  Irving  Beriin's  "Face 
the  Music,"  at  the  Shubert.  Not  since  "Of  Thee  I  Sing"  has  Boston  been 
favored  with  such  pungent  satire  as  is  blended  with  Mr.  BerUn's  jaunty 
tunes  and  set  off  by  a  production  which  is  both  massive  and  satisfying 
The  opening  night  gave  an  illuminative  demonstration  of  real  'trouping* 
by  the  entire  cast.  For  two  days  stage  mechanics  had  been  handluag  and 
mastering  the  equipment  which  makes  the  score  of  scenes  in  the  revue 
They  had  hung  nearly  18  tons  of  drops,  drapes  and  pr-nderous  para- 
phernalia, which  might  be  op.  view  often  for  less  than  a  minute  They 
liad  moved  in  tons  additional  of  properties  essential  to  thii  or  that  scene" 
and  what  they  could  not  find  place  for  they  stored  on  the  sidewalk  back 
stage.  Until  15  minutes  to  8  Tuesday  night,  the  date  cf  the  opening 
principals  and  ensemble  rehearsed  scene  and  song  cues,  faking  no  time 
out  for  supper.  At  8:45  the  curtain  rose  on  the  Automat  scene,  set  on  a 
stage  which  only  a  few  scant  moments  before  had  seemed  in  hopelessly 
chaotic  shape;  and  thereafter  the  performance  spun  aJong  promptly, 
smoothly,  the  curtain  fell  on  exact  scheduled  time,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned smiled  happily  and  forgot  that  they  were  hungry  and  tired  That 
is  the  spirit  which  governs  your  real  troupers,  the  unwritten  code  which 
demands  their  best  and  their  all  under  most  trying  condirions. 

.  uT^'^L^"^  ^  wily  senior,  George  S.  Kaalman,  have  dis- 

tributed their  mischievous  quips  and  their  caustic  shafts  among  the  vari- 
ous characters  of  "Face  the  Music,"  they,  intentionally  to  all  appearances, 
bestowed  the  best  of  their  impudences  on  Miss  Boland  GKted  with  a 
talent  for  light-witted  volubility,  this  delightful  actress  fits  perfectly  into 
f  J°  V  "".^  ^'^^  °^  ^  ^""^  ^"""^  sergeant  of  police  who  backs  a  show 
with  Illicitly  acquired  wealth.  She  flashes  on  and  off  stage  in  numerous 
changes  of  gowns  and  furs,  and  her  flow  of  speech  is  remarkable  for  its 
veneer  of  ingenuousness  over  a  base  of  feminine  cynici.?m.  Her  com- 
r'^fu  ^r^^^^  humorous.  Describhig  the  vice  commissioner's  reaction 
to  the  Meshbesher-Reisman  show  after  they  had  "dLHied  i'.  up"  to  escape 
a  failure,  she  pictured  him  as  frothing  at  the  mouth.  "Tl'ty  had  to  rooe 
hini  off  at  'The  Captive,'"  she  recalls.  But  her  most  subtly  humorous 
lines  follow  her  proud  announcement  that  she  has  ju^t  kamed  that  shV 
is  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution:  "My  great  grandmother  or  something  once 
f,f  1!  ^'^"^^  Bowling  Green,  and  all  the  saiiors  used  to  go 

there!     Then,  after  an  instant's  reflection,  she  adds.  "I  think  it  was  an 


of  the  need  for  sympathy  insteaa 
petty  tyranny  in  the  education 
adolescents  is  a  pixwf  of  the  care  wit 
which  Christa  Winsloe  sets  forth  he 
story  and  with  which  Leontine  Sage 
has  directed  it  for  the  screen.  It  fa- 
style,  it  has  Imaginative  ruallty.  It  h 
an  cxtraordlnarv  Tightness  about  i 
that  Is  hard  to  define,  but  Inescapabl 
Thanks  to  the  eloquent  actmg,  to  th 
judiciously  inserted  English  subtitle 
the  production  offers  few  impedimen 
to  those  whose  knowledge  of  Germa' 
is  slight,  but  those  who  are  lookmg  fo 
sensational  emotions  or  a  chance  t 
srllcker  at  something  perverse  or  undejr 
hand  had  best  look  elsewhere. 

To  the  other  virtues  of  the  film,  ad 
the  splendid  acting  of  the  entire  C64 
Hertha  Thiele  beautifully  portrays  th 
shy,  unhappy  Manuela,  with  a  su^ 
touch  and  a  delicate  understanding  o 
the  child's  bewilderment  and  cravin 
for  affection.  Equally  fine  is  Dorothe 
Wieck,  an  unusually  lovely  young  w* 
man,  as  Fraulein  von  Bernberg.  Th 
different  school  girls  have  bsen  admlr 
ably  selected  as  to  youth,  types  an 
I  a  lent:  they  actually  look  and  behav 
like  school  girls,  even  though  all  o 
them  have  had  some  stage  or  scree 
•  raining  Emilia  Unda,  appearing  » 
the  prmcipal,  is  admirable  in  make-u 
and  in  manner,  not  wholly  a  drUl  ser 
geant  but  an  Inflexible  representative 
a  system  in  which  she  was  bred. 

For   acting,   direction,    quality  ar 
beauty,   "Maedchen   In   Uniform"  re- 
mains the  event  of  the  cinema  year.  N- 
.serious  lover  of  the  screen  should  m" 
It-    E.  L.  H. 

FINE  ARTS 
"The  Tragedy  of  Dostoyevaky" 

A)  Russian  screen  drama  based  on  the  lit 
of  Feodor  Mikhailovitch  Dostovevski-  - 
MeThrabpomlilm  i>rod-jction  directed  hy  V. 
i.  Federolf.  provided  with  Ens-lish  titles  an-" 
presented  with  the  following  east: 

Dosioyevsk.v   N.  P.  Khmele 

Poberionotsef  N.  a.  Podeorn 

D""^'    •    N,   M.  Rartin 

Nicholas  I  N.  M.  Viieftof 

.lnnouucer  V.  V.  Belokurofl 

"The  House  of  Death,"  the  biographl 
cal  novel  in  which  Feodor  Mikhailo- 
vltch  Dostoyevsky  set  forth  the  troubled 
progress  of  his  unhappy  life,  is  the 
source  of  the  film  now  showing  at  the 
Pine  Arts  Theatre  under  the  title  of 
"The  Tragedy  of  Dostoyevsky."  The 
jroduction  is  Russian,  the  sub-titles  are 
n  English  and  the  lesson  preached  is 
bvious:  Dostoyevsky 's  life,  according  to 
jresent-day  Russian  sentiment,  was  a 
tragedy  because  he  gave  up  Socialism 
after  his  exile  to  Siberia  and  became  a 
tool  of  the  oppressive  czartst  regime 
ijnd  the  Christian  religion.  The  film 
conveniently  modernized  in  thought,- 
loses  interest  as  an  historical  document 
because  it  is  so  obviously  intended  to 
teach  one  definite  lesson,  but  it  ham- 
mers pretty  effecti^•ely  on  the  mam  is- 
sues: the  need  for  free  thought  and  ac- 
tion and  the  cruelties  enacted  in  the 
name  of  Christianity.  'Wliat  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole  lacks  is  pace,  power 
and  mounting  interest.  Dostoyevsky 
loses  in  interest  when  he  becomes  mere- 
ly a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  an  idea 
instead  of  a  man  bewildered  and  tor- 
mented, out  of  whose  restless  strivings 
come  some  of  the  greatest  psychologi- 
cal studies  in  literature. 

The  picture  begins  with  the  horror  o 
Dostoyevsky,  then  a  comparativel 
young  man,  at  the  senseless  cruelties  o 
police,  exemplified  by  the  flogging  o 
an  old  man.  It  continues  as  he  is  draw- 
to  the  revoluticnisLs,  attends  their  meet 
ings  and  is  betrayed  to  the  police.  Sen 


mat  th"ep7aise'^^oed  from  Europe  'J^-jWhere  the  simplest^ 


tnac  tne  praise  etuocu  uuui  ii^it^^y^  c..~wii^»v,    ,,„ripvv,ant 

New  York  is  by  no  means  excessive,  foieiijoyed  almost  ^'}^f™^^'"^on''"Meln 
such  a  film  as  this  is  one  that  is  en-motherless  ^M^-  Mami^^^/^^^  ^fj^c- 
countered  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  flia^'dis,  shy,  gentle,  hun^y  i  r  a 
lifetime.    To  say  that  it  is  beautl  ultion.    Craving  17^.1  f^o^^^fgefteTche 
tcuching   DOimant,  finely    acted,-,  dd-votion  on  one  of  the  ^°^l^^^\\J'^f.fg^^(>^ 
vected  with  infinite  skill  and  photo- Fraulein  von 

.  i--i;„,.«.'«  +V\Qt  cvmnath 


MAJES'nC 

"Maedchen  in  Uniform" 

A  German  screen  drama  adapted 
I  Irom  the  play,  "Gestem  und  Heute,"  by 

Christa  Winsloe,  with  English  titles  by 
1  Donald  Freeman;  supervised  by  Carl 
iFroelich,  directed  by  Leontine  Sagen 
i  and  presented  by  John  Krimsky  and 

Gifiord  Cochran  with  the  followmg 
I  cast: 

I'tT-.e  Principal  Emilia  tTnda 

r::.uf;in   von   Tiernbursr  Dorothea  Wieck 

::fin  von  Kes'.en  Hedwisr  Schlicbter 

-  von  WesthaBen  Ellen  Schwannecke 

I    ;  iela  von  Meinhaidis  Hertha  Thiele 

I  Heralded  by  such  salvos  of  applause 
'  as  seldom  are  bestowed  on  any  picture 
'  bcastmg  a  cast  of  1ms  than  a  dozen 
I  stars.  "Maedchen  in  Uniform"  opened 
i  i%3  Boston  engagement  last  evening  at 
the  Majestic  Theatre.  Without  hesl- 
fntion  it.  t"<  oniv  fair  to  Stale  at  once 


i^cted  with  infinite  skill  and  photo- Fraulein  ^°^,^''^^^%''l^,:C^;'r^i^ii.y 
graphed  with  an  eye  lor  artistic  am  mg  person  ^^ho  believes  tnat  s>mp 
dramatic  effect  is      tell  but  half  th.  can  a^'^o'^Pi^f,^,  ^^^"^  ^ 

storv.  There  is  a  quality  to  this  stor  herence  to  r«f)j]f  i^„nuela  tries  to 
ot  life  in  a  girls'  school  ln__Gemany    She  grows  fon^^ 

all  too  k4enly.  There  comes  the  school 
n lav  Schiller^s  "Don  Carlos,"  and  Man- 


where  the  pupils  are  regimented 
sternly  as  though  they  were  soldierj  all  too 
under  arms,  that  is  indescribable 


    prayTschUlePs  "Don  Carlos 

suspect"\hat  This  quality  lies  not  ' 

th7ouTh  thr^P^rferfi^^'n  V°a"ir  tff.  mg  lI^eT-Embol^^^^^^  e^^ScaUv 
elements  tl^t  went  into  the  composi^  by  too  .niuch_punch  enthi^iastican 


inrougn  me  trcii>-vi/  »>au.v,».  —   

elements  that  went  into  the  composr  by 
tion  of  the  film.  pour< 
The  entire  action  passes  withm  t,™  girls. 


poured  mto  her  gla«  by  the  other 
ion  oasses  witnm  .n^ws,  she  loudly  P'-°<^i^,V'^^?>,>?f  in  such 
walirof-a  school  whose  pupils  are  th^tion  for  ^^^^\^^\f^'^^X  c^'l 
daughters  of  German  army  officers.  II  terms  as  cause  the  P^^""PLV  forbid - 
needs  not  the  distant  shot  of  march- scandal.  Shut  f;^«^^by  her^^f-  1°™^^ 
me  trooDs  shifting  to  a  closer  view  olden  to  speak  to  her  o?;";^^  '""^  ^tg^ 
SIrcCrgirU  to  mdicate  the  nature  Manuela  feels  that  she  has  committed 

ot  this  Inltitution.    Here  adolescenccan  U"Pa>^^°"^,^ " The  sUiS  to  th? 
is  drilled  and  disciplined,  un^^o^'^^?  hopeless,  she  chmbs  the  staircase  t 
and  suDer%i^     "Soldiers'  daughters,' roof ,  chanting  the  Lord  s  pra>er,  \\mie  1 
t?vsthe  pi-Sal;  "soldiers'  wives,  and|,er  schoolmates,  ,^^^'^<'^^f^  J^^J'^'J^^ 
old  wUUng   soldiers'  mothers."   They\ng  for  her  m  a  frenzy  of  alarm,  rush/^ 
have  their  brief  moniente  of  relaxat^onj-^^^r^^-     ^^^  j^^^  ^^y,      she  en 

when  they  chatter  while  going  w  "^N-...-  ^  ^    ^          °  *-  y^^-  ^b.>t.Vi 

,  -   yn■^^^  rf„rir^(r  rp.<;t.  hours,' oeav 


and  play  a  little  during  rest                                    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  is 
there  may  be  no  teplay  of  aliec                       .                speaking,,  po 
.   Vuatirofvn   nimil  and    leacner,  '.      _      .  ...^  .„  ty,<l^  mirfht. 


vors  to  throw  herself  to  her  death, 
"  be  seen  from  this,  the  story  is 


Itenced  to  death  for  participation  In 
'lawful  political  activity,  he,  with 
comrades,  is  reprieved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment— havmg   gone   through   all  the 
agonizing  preliminaries  to  execution— 
and  sentenced  mstead  to  hard  labor  for 
life  in  Siberia.    Ill  and  unhappy,  his 
socialism  constantly  at  war  with  his 
deep-rooted  religious  convictions,  he  pe-  ;  1 
titlons  for  pardon,  which  is  granted 
bim  by  Nicholas  I.    The  final  scenes] 
.=how  him  addressing  a  great  crowd  at  I 
the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  AIex-| 
ander  Pushkin  m  1880.    A  girl  revo- 
lutionist denounces  him  as  a  traitor  and 
the  last  scene  shows  him  fainting  in 
the  arms  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
synod. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  impersonal  ob- 
server to  gain  much  of  an  understand- 
ing of  Dostoyevsky's  true  nature  from 
this  picture,  which  is  fragmentary  and 
occasionally  confusing.  Of  the  greatest 
assistance  is  the  performance  gi^n  by 
N  P.  Khmelof  of  the  Moscow  Art  Thea- 
tre, as  the  central  character  of  the 
story.  With  the  material  at  hand,  he 
gives  a  sincere,  intelligent,  moving  per- 
formance and  succeeds  in  making  Dos- 
toyevski  very  much  of  a  living  charac- 
■fj^Her.  The  other  performances  are  not 
\jjrcmarkable.  save  for  some  macabre  hu- 
"mor  provided  by  the  stammering  an- 
nouncer of  the  death  sentences,  'V.  'V. 
Bclokouroff.  Many  of  the  sequences 
were  photographed  in  the  historic  loca- 
tions where  they  actually  took  place 


bat  ui-ci^;  _    no  simple,  there  is,  stnciiy  sycaRuiB.. j"-;  ! 

tion  between  pupil  *^^«;Sinti  Plot,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  miiht 

softening,  no  weakening,  no  compUmte^^  treated  with  an  unpleasantly 

Are  the  girls  hungry?     We  jugg^tive  leer.   That  it  remains  a  wise 

starved,     declares  ^  the|     bs    ^^^^  individual  char- , 


have    ahvavs  otoi.^ — .     — - 
headmisuess.     Into   this  atmosphet^e^ 


acters  and  an  unforced  dramatization  | 


mcv 
at  I. 

and  S.  iiuben.^ 
phony  In  C  major. 


r  ftist  porfnrnuincf 
■at— and  1<>"K  Sym- 


KACHMANINOFF 
By  FIIILIF  HALE 

,  Sergei  RaclunaninoH  played  tJie  plane  Jfff  ChTpin'saturday "morning  at 
I  last  evening  In  Sy^S})°''l.^^^{n.  So-  H  concert  will  be  the 


Measrs.  Maler  and^Pattlson  ^vill  plaV 


p'^Vam'ww  as  iSllows';    Serlabln  So-  ^^^^^'jasC  of  MrV  Maler's  VMu-slcal 

Sp^ntalsle  op.  19.  Haydn  Pantaisic  thM  an,,  the  Enabled  ^^^^^^ 

K«  tn  Maiorca  wher 


Journey 


program  was  as  follows 
Inata  Fantalsle  op.  19.  I 
C  major.  Schumann. 

Whims  Pable)  FantasiesLuct».c.  ,  m  ^  m  majuii-cv  ^. 
S  Vntal^ie.  Beethoven^  Sonata  ^^^^  '^"^.^^  cursed  by  George  Sand 
V^l  un».Fantesm.__C_sharp  mtaon|     J'   .h.  ni,ui< 


.TBtcl?"varlftir  irfmfnp        P-«*MO'i-  ""^^^ 

iua«>  i7j    ••f.ran.^la-  ■■ti.»,  Mnlfh  Kino 


hides  bv  Bach;  variations  lu  *  ""Vr  „.,£.••  » 

bv  Havdn  and  Baucrs  own  "transla-  -jhe  Match  king 

by  nayau.   a  ^          ^  jj^^^-      ^  ^rama.  adapted 


IS'  ^t^^la^TuasrSonata   (Dante!  will  play  the  piano  i" 

k^ata)  ^    thfsame  hall  Saturday  afternoon.  Bu- 

lyr.^j'^^'Sli.^^^^n^^^  transcription  , of ,  two  choral^pre 

h-.-^^ine^ 
^ife'^muslc.  hf  plays  In  his  own  way 

without  regard  to  tradition  predec^ 

sors   or  contemporaries.    He  has  uie 

ability  to  convince  his  hearers  that  his 

manner  of  InterpreUtlon  is  the  one  to 
^  accepted:  that  the  composers  would 

nSt  only  acquiesce,  they  would  applaud 

even  If  at  times  they  Q"«stloned  but 

helftailngly  If  they  J^ally  thought  o 
I  their  music  as  they  then  heard  It.  Per- 
IhaiS  the  distinguishing  features  of  his 
l^eftonnance  are  a  nobility  of  expres- 
Islon  and  a  certain  independence  which, 

faT  from  .permitUng  the  Ucense  that 


She  U  at  her  delightful  beat  In  De- 
bus.sy's  mysteriously  evocative  "Le  Jet 
'I'Eflu,"  In  the  sighing  nosUlgla  of  "I 
Pa.-itorl,"  In  the  freshness  of  Lalo'a 
Aubade,  and  In  tht  calm  and  purity  of 
the  airs  of  Gluck  and  Benatl. 

Mrs.  French  w.sely  attempts  little 
that  Is  dramatic  demanding  of  more 
strength  and  fury  than  she  commands. 
She  IS  a  wftter-colorisl  In  .song,  skilled 
and  sure,  and  she  knows  her  medium 
r.nd  her  limitations.  ThLs  Ls,  after  all. 
one  of  the  earmarks  of  the  artist. 

The  audience  was  large  and  appre- 
ciative. E.  B. 


by  Hou?'' 


finn"  of  a  presto  from  a  string  quar-                   drama.    aoani>-<;        ,  .•■i- 
thedrar  and  '■Joyous  I-'^le  -^„';'i  *^*;!  M».,a  Moinar  sienda  K..n 

■■   .'Hardic  .Mhnnlit 

*   .JuUellc  <'"nipl"i) 

 riairc  Dodd 

)ll    Liic    v*^    -^^   ^.^^.i'""'      aBner   Spnu-cr  Cliai'tci'*" 

mother  questions  her  son .  os.-ar  Munay  Kinnrii 

does  your  brand  sae  drop  wl  N.^bc■^^.  . . . .  •   Hub... 


Ii.sh-spfakliu  1. 
,:.iorested  m  iii<'  i> 
ol  ((»( jgn  fllm-makinr;  ' 
well  drop  In  to  .sof  u 
thp  utnio.st  ilmDlkity 
follow.  The  unusually  h- 
raphy,  which  secm.s  to 
nant,  brooding  spirit  o. 
middle-land,  lends  to  ih 


Howevci 

'  ••>d!i(  tlons 
might 
l.s  of 
to 
iitog- 
'  poig- 
ii'  Hwcdlih 
whole  story 


^'e^seems  tl>  know    Brahms'  Ballade 
is  based  on  the  old  Scotch  ^aUad  in^,  ^a^r 


which 
•Why 


blude,"  etc. 

E  M.  Newman  will  have  for  the  sub 
iect  of  his  Traveltalk  in  Symphony 


•„   .  .  .  .Tohn  Wi  .... 

Poromaii  ■>■.•  ,...     Alan  Hal-- 

Ho'bd        ■  '  ■   •  Berentoid 

It  Is  not  at  all  Impossible  that  "The 


far  from  permitting  tne  ''''^'"^/V"^  ject  of  his  Traveltalk  in  ^y^*"'""     if  Is  not  at  all  Imp 
!■»  musical  licentiousness,  stamps  nis  j       tnmoTTOVf  night  and  Saturday  af-  '-^ 
performance  with  the  individuality  that  «^^^^^°r4'Si^,^ore   to  Hong   Kong.;'  Match  King,"  current 
?r.r„_  v,i,«  nniniiA  amone  pianists.        lernoon  o,,-ammint.  and  UPto 


|periormajn;c  Y>;i,i.  -r,"„:.f  temoon 

lm£kes  him  unique  among  pianisri.  , 

Take  his  program  of  last  "^ff^-  ^fj!  java  Batavia,  Bali  and  the  Balinese 
rtfll^Te  ^o°t;l^r^^eTw1urSte•es=  Sulu.;  Manila „will  be^visitcd; 


following  the  tortured,  neurotic  inu 
sic  of  Scriabin  with  the  m^^-T^  y!,*/;]^: 
<!atlsfled  unemotional  music  of  Haydn. 
mT-  mchZninoff  did  not  find  Beetho- 
wn's  sonata  hackneyed;  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  give  a  surprisingly  new  ong- 
inar  reading  of  it;  he  did  not  drool 
S  the  first  movement;  there  was  no 
unexpected  tempo,  no  strange  accentu- 
atlon^no  disputable  P^r.^smg:  yet  as 
he  player  the  Sonata  it  was  fresh, 
romantic  When  he!  came  to  Schu- 
m^^s  "in  the  Night"  he  did  not  stop 
t^  consider  whether  the  composer  had 
in  mind  Hero  and  Leander,  to  the 
(lanlst  the  piece  was  simply  a  fanciful 


iression  in  music;  nor  did  he  ask 
^  nature  of  the  "Fable"  that  scnu- 
mann  dTeamed  Chopin's  "Fanta^ie" 
wis  not  turned  into  a  parade  V^^-J°l 
a  display  he  saved  Liszt's  Dante 
loi^U  nor  did  he  attempt  to  portray 
Prancesca  or  Beatrice,  remembering 
S^t  S  c^tented  himself  with  writ- 
ing this  music  for  nrtuosos  and  did 

'^Ili'trTwe'r^  Sa^de&l  features 
or^deulirthrpr^uction  of  the  gen- 
eral effects;  as  early  in  the  evening 
the  llading  to  the  first  return  of  the 
cWef  themi  in  Haydn's  Fanta^le;  pas- 
<;aees  In  Chopin's  music.    Purely  iyri- 
caf  me^ures  whenever  they  occurred 
Xe  su^g  with  purity  of  tone  rather 
than  the  sensuousness  l^s^ 
BrilUance  did  not  seem  to  be  for  its 
sake  alone;  it  was  an  Inte^al  part  of 
thp  music-  not  a  p.aivacea  for  tne  oc 
calion  and  the  wearer.    The  audience 
"ft  w-al  of  good  size-was  enthusiasUc^ 
Mr  Rachmaninoa  added  generously  to 
his  program. 


aances,  ouiu.  iviaino,  ~-  ^..^ 

in  China  not  only  Hong  Kong  but 
Shanghai. 

Next  Sunday  the  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Thompson  Stone,  conductOT. 
will  give  in  Jordan  Hall  at  3.15  P.  m. 
Tti  third  concert  of  the  13th  season^ 
The    orchestra    will    be    assisted  by 
Yvonne  Des  Rcsieres.   soprano;  Mrs. 
Mar^n  Home,  contralto;  Hudson  Car- 
mody,  bafs.  and  the  Boston  Male  Choir 
The    program   comprises   Mottls  ar 
ranKement  of  ballet  music  by  Gretry. 
ScSrfs  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  and 
this  music  by  Wagner:  Excerpts  from 
■  The  Master  Singers  of  Nurembeig 
the  King's  air  with  chorus  from  Lohen- 
grin,"  and  the  Overture  to 
haeuser." 


Lawrence  Tibbett.  baritone 


attraction  at  the 
*Pa7amount°and  Uptown  theatres,  may 
revive  the  legend  that  Ivar  Kreuger  Is 
still  alive.  The  entire  production,  under 
the  very  thinnest  of  disguises  sets  out 
to  portray  the  life  of  the  famous  Swed- 
ish financial  wizard,  whose  spectacular 
collapse  and  suicide  brought  ruin  to  so 
many  thousands.    Just  how  far  Einar 
Thorvaldson  was  drawing  on  his  own 
imagination   and  how  much  he  can 
prove  from  hard  fact  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  settle.  Without  question,  he  has 
created  something  new  in  the  way  oi 
heroes— if  Paul  KroU  can  be  called  a 
hero— and  he  has  provided  film  material 
that  is  timely,  almost  too  timely,  and 
out  of  the  ordinary.    That  it  tells  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth  concerning 
^^■^■^  Jthe  man  who  inspired  it,  is  unlike  y. 
1  Kreuger  Is  already  a  legend,  and  like 
,  ,»,„!most  legends  is  already  surrounded  by 
of  the  -  viov^  rvf  nir.turesaue  uncertainty.  This 


^awi^.^v...    —     ,     .     tj^f  a  haze  of  picturesque  uncertainty.  This 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  will  give  the  ^^^^^  ^^e  case,  there  was  no  need  foi 


■A  gentleness  and  an  honest  country 
flavor  that  make  it.-!  trite    theme  as 
tourhlng  a.s  »o  many  trite  things  may 
well  be,  and  suppUe.s,  in  lt.'«  artistically 
managed  lights  and  .shadows,  a  valu- 
able study  of  racial  types,  and  of  «u- 
ihenflc  scenery.  The  mld-sumn  ' 
val.  with  It.s  natiVK  dances; 
m  the  small  church    at.  c. 
ound  the  stove  and  the  labli'  m  iho 
sants'    cottages;     the  homcward- 
nd  soldiers,  singing  along  the  coun- 
road.  and  looking  about  hopefully 
the  eyes  of  bright  country  maids— 
acse  and  other  sequences  are  delight- 
fully done,  and  stanc:  «.s  tributie  to  the 
.skill  of  Giistav  Edgrcn.  the  director. 
And  throughout,  tne  tender,  .sad  songs 
of  Varmland  are  suig — among  the  most 
beautiful  folk  songs  one  may  hear. 

E.  B. 

ETHEL  BARRYMORE 
CANCELS  ENGAGEMENT 

Due  to  her  lUne.sA,  the  engagement  of 
Mi.ss  Ethel  Barrymorc  In  a  new  play. 
"Encore."  which  was  to  begin  at  the 
Plymouth  next  Monday  night,  has  been 
regretfully  cancelled  by  Arthur  Hop- 
kins, under  who.se  management  she  ap- 
pears. As  reported  in  news  dispatches 
from  New  Haven,  she  was  unable  to 
play  there  Wednesday  at  the  matinee 
and  evening  performances.  Suffering 
from  a  severe  cold,  contracted  during 
her  engagement  In  Washington  last 
week,  she  was  cautioned  by  the  fioctor 
attending  her  in  New  Haven  not  to 
play  Tuesday  evening's  performance  In 
New  Haven,  but  .she  felt  that  she 
ohould.  By  Wednesday  afternoon  her 
cold  had  developeu  into  a  severe  case 
of  grip. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  accompany- 
ing the  production  to  direct  rehearsals, 
consulted  with  the  two  specialists  at- 
tending Miss  Barrymore,  Drs.  Cocheme 
and  Welsh,  and  then  decided  that  her 
physical  condition  would  not  permit  her 
to  continue  the  tour  which  had  been 
planned  before  "Encore"  opened  In 
New  York.  Accordingly  engagements  for 
Providence  tlie  lac.  three  days  of  this 


Metropolitan  Opera  wouse,  wm  give         bemg  tne  case,  meie  wa^  .^^       "  -  j 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  on  Dec.  4        ^yt^or  to  worry  much  about  sent 
hi  symphony  Hall  at  3:30  P.  M.  Songs,       ^  ^r  plot:  what  he  set  out  to  wntj 
b V  LulU  Legrenzie,  Schubert,  Brahms,  ^    highly    colored,  fictionizec 

llrauss.'  Ve%   C^ri^^-  ^-^ha  '  ?'°^T^d  ^syeV^to^lU 
Browning,     Raohmanmoff.     Uterhaic,  -^l  1f,P^£f  4nfiam  and  white Miss  barrymore  and  her  com- 

Carpenter.  Guion,  Wolfe.  Svm-  ^^"/n  tl^p  \n^^^^  Ic"  New  Haven  for  New  York 

The  program  of  the  Boston  sym  L^      ^^e  screen  the  interest  is  consist 

phony  Orchestra  for  Dec.   9-10   win  |  y  n^amtained. 

emprise    MacDowell  s    -Hamlet    and  How  well  "The  Match  King",  w  11  smt 

Ophelia,"  Respighi's  Old  Dances  and  i  general  public  is  problematical.  The 

Airs  for  the  Lute;  Suite  1  Tcherepnm's i  ^  character  study,  a  rogues 

•  Magna  Mater"  (first  time  In  Boston)  ^ss  of  today,  the  .study  of  a  man 
and  Strauss's  Symphonia  Domestica.     ,  who  egotism  and  ambition  attained  such 

Next  Monday  night  Hortense  Monath  ^portions  that  they  destroyed  him  a 

.:;    .   _      T-_j  Tinii  mncif  hv  Bach-    ..^  _.i  fVia  flHrflf«  to  nlavlng  Due 


will  play  in  Jordan  Hall  "^"^ic  by  Bach- 
Tausig,  Brahms'  Sonata  Op.  1,  a  Suite 
by  Schoenberg,  and  pieces  by  Chopin. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Isabel  French,  soprano,  will  give  a 
:ital  in  Jordan  Hall  tonight.  The 
:ital  win  begui  at  8:30  o'clock.  Her 
ogram  is  attractive,  varied.  Benati 
11  be  the  only  unfamiliar  name  to 
any.  The  Aubade  from  Lalo's  "Le 
ji  d'ys"  is  for  a  tenor,  but  Charles 
ilibert,  the  baritone,  used  to  sing  It. 
rs.  French  will  have  the  valuable 
istance  of  Clelius  Dougherty,  the 
anlst. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  will  attend  the 
oston  Symphony  orchestra's  concerts 
lis  week  and  will  then  hear  his  Fan- 
.sla  for  doubled  string  orchestra  "on 
theme  of  Thomas  Tallis."  This  Pan- 
.sia  was  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Mon- 
m  nine  years  ago  last  month, 
aughan  Williams  has  been  represented 
;  these  concerts  by*  his  "London"  Sym- 
hony  which  has  been  played  three 
mes,  and  by  one  of  his  Norfolk  Rhap- 
xlies.  He  is  also  known  by  his  Pas- 
jral  Symphony,  performed  at  a  New 
ngland  Conservatory  concert,  by  his 
eautlful  song  cycle  "On  Wenlock 
Idge,"  and  by  other  songs.  He  has 
Tltten  operas\  that  have  been  pro- 
uced  and  succeeded,  many^important 
horal  works.  Bom  in  England,  1872, 
e  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
Yinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  studied 
lusic  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
i<Hidon,  later  with  Max  Bruch  at  Ber- 
In.  He  took  lessons  In  Paris  with 
lavel.  At  the  age  of  42  he  enlisted  as 
,  private  In  the  world  war,  serving  at 
IrS;  as  a  stretcher-bearer  and  scrubbei 
if  floors  in  Prance  and  at  Salonika 
le  received  an  artillery  commission  anc 
iron  special  commendation  for  his  ex- 
imination.  He  is  known  not  only  ai 
ine  of  England's  leading  composers,  bui 
ilso  as  an  organist  and  a  chorus  con- 
iuctor. 

ITie  other  pieces  on  the  program  are 
Serenade  for  doubled  wind  instru- 


ISABEL  FRENCH 

Isaoel  French,  soprano,  sang  the  fol- 
lowing program  last  night  in  Jordan 

Hal"'  .  ri„  1- 

0  Del  Mio  Dolce  Aroor  i '.i.^  rJ  n 

Tlrr   Traum   ^sXiberl 

Die  Post   >cn\uif,L 

Wie  Melodie  Aua  Reiner  Suhare  ^^.^J^.'^'^'y^if, 

Froh  und  Frisch  '^npnan 

Air   '  •  •        T  jiio 

Auhade   tSAhlioav 

Le  .let  d'Eau  i,V;;,,iHo  H»hn 

Fetps  Galantes.  Palad.lhe 

Lanipiito  Provencal   •  = 

Frauen-Liebe  und  ]^eben--Cycle  <>'  Son„s_ 
1  Spit  ioh  ihn  eesehen :  -.  ,  Er.  ficr 
He.-rlirhsle  von  Alien:  '.'-l' 
nicht  fassen.  nich  sl^nbP":  J]  '  "f. 
an  meinem  fiuEer:  HeUt  mii.  ). 
Schwestern:  6,  Snsser  FK'Und  du 
hlicke<if  7  An  meinem  Her/.en.  an 
mpi^e,  Brusi:  S.  Nun  hast  du  '^<^^^^^" 
ersten    Schmerz    grothan  ^'^'"p"'''  H 

1  Pailiiri   ibv  reoucsli  

To  a  Yo'in/Gentleman.John  Alden  Carpenter 

The  White  Peace  R.^eron.licr 

li-air  House  ol  Jo.v  RosJi  i  unnici 

Mrs.  French  is  able  to  give  her  audi- 
ences pleasure  because  she  is  sympa- 
thetic, poetically  and  musically.  Her 
interpretations  of  the  texts  of  her  songs  ■ 
reveal  her  sensitivrness  to  mood  and  to 
words;  her  enunciation  is  clear,  and  l 
she  is  at  home  in  the  German  and 
French  poetry  of  the  songs  she  sings- 
she  sings  thoughts  In  another  tongue.  . 
and  not  just  strange  words.  Musically 
she  is  sensitive  and  sympathetic,  too. 
Her  phrasing  Is  dc!lghtfuUy  right,  easy 
end  gracious,  and  the  music  is  never 
marred  for  an  mstant  by  false  mtona- 

'''°An  evening  of  her  singing  leaves  one 
with  the  impression  of  having  heard  a 
oentle,  lyrical  lady  in  a  tower— singmg 
the  passion  and  crama  of  life  as  well 
as  its  poetry,  but  she  is  so  high  and  far 
qway  that  It  is  al.  softened  to  the  same 
pattern  and  the  same  flavor.  There  Is 
something  in  the  lightness  and  delica- 
cy of  her  voice,  Its  fluteUke  faellity,  and 
^n  her  suave  phrasing,  that  takes  the 
sting  of  bitterness  out  of  such  songs  as 
the  last  one  in  the  Schumann  Frauen- 
Llebe  und  Leben  cycle,  and  that  makes 
of  the  sudden  sorrow  of  the  forsaken 
lover  CPaladilhe's  Lamento  Provencal) 
r  reminiscence  rather  than    a  living 


Lan  who  set  the  fiddles  to  playing  but 
could  not  stop  them.  He  is  totally  un- 
sympathetic, hard.  briUiant  and  fascin- 
ating, without  warmth  or  tenderness^ 
Paul  KroU  makes  his  way  in  Ufe 
through  spectacularly  dishonest  means. 
He  cheats  the  women  who  love  him,  the 
men  who  trust  him:  he  builds  up  a 
gigantic  structure  of  Industry  upon  the 
flimsy  foundaUon  of  big  loans  Incurred 
to  pay  smaller  loans,  and  he  loses  every- 
thing when,  in  the  panic  of  1929  the 
large  loans  are  called.  Forging  bonds 
of  huge  denomination,  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  his  monstrous  match 
monopoly,  he  is  discovered  and  kills 
himself,  rather  than  face  imprisonment 
iand  disgrace.  He  ends,  as  he  began,  in 
the  gutter.  Everythmg  for  which  he 
had  striven  turned  to  dust  and  ashes, 
feven  the  one  woman  he  loved,  an 
aitress,  Marta  Molnar,  Ured  of  his  ab- 
scription  In  business,  gave  her  affections 

to  another  man.  v.^i,i,„f 
The  central  role  affords  a  brilUant 
opportunity  to  Warren  William,  who 
plays  it  with  all  the  cunning  resource 
and  flamboyant  grandeur  that  it  de- 
mands.   He    has    sufficient  personal 
magnetism  and  persuasiveness  of  tongue 
to  make  credible  the  astounding  rise  of 
KroU  to  the  point  where  he  dreams  ot  f 
controlling  the  finances  of  the  wprld 
and  of  owing  money  to  no  one  but  him-  , 
.self     It  might  seem  incredible  to  see 
this"    man    saving    the    finances  of 
European  nations  in  return  for  the  , 
monopoly  of  matches,  were  it  not  that 
these    things    were    accomplished  by/. 
Kreuger  in  one  of  the  most  gigantic^ 
fwSdles  in  historj'.    Even  though  the! 
part  fairiy  shrieks  for  overacting   Mr  | 
WiUiam  for  the  most  part  keeps  his  . 
histrionics  within  bounds.  LUy JJamlta.  j 
playing  the  role  refused  by  Greta  Garbo^  , 
looks  handsome  and  poses  prettily  In 
ultra-fashionable  clothes^  ''J>''^'i,uH„ht  ' 
that  is  required  of  her.  Hardee  Albright 
is  quite  satisfactory  as  KroU  s  friend 
and  secretary,  Eric,  and  there  is  good 
workin  smaller  roles  by  Juliette  Com p- 
Glend^  FarreU,  Claire  Dodd  and 
Harold  Huber.  ^ 


VISITS  THE  ORIENT 

Go  from  Singapore  to  Hong- 
kong, Via  Bali 


TREMONT  TEMPLE 
"Varmlanningarna" 

The  Swedish  talking  Picture  "yarm- 
lanningarna"  which  opened  at  Trcmont 
Temple  yesterday  for  a  three-day  en- 
g&^ment   drew  a  large  crowd,  mo.stly 


E.  M.  Newman  had  a  subject  which 
could  not  faU  to  be  of  interest  last 
night,  in  his  lecture  at  Symphony  halL 
hI  t<;ok  his  audience  on  an  ^^^^^ 
journey  from  Smgapore  to  Hongkong, 
by  way  of  Java.  BaU.  Sulu  and  Luzon. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  scenes  were 
those  which  revealed- the  natives  at 
their  work,  prayers  amusements  Mi- 
Newman  generaUy  takes  the  point  of 
view  of  the  casual  tourist;  he  Is  con- 
cerned with  signs  of  progress,  with  good 
hotels,  sanitary  arrangements  and 
shops.'  and  his  bursts  of  ^dmh^f  °"^^^3! 
for  the  strange  and  the  quaint  m  cus 
toms,  scenes  and  people.  rtlirhfs 
The  most  memorable  of  last  lilghts 
oictures  were  those  of  the  daiicers  of 
Bali^  the  magnificently  atUred.  digni- 
fied actors,  and  the  grotesque  marion- 
eftes  of  Java,  and  the  teeming  sampan 
cities  of  China,  floating  on  the  rivers 

"'^To'^^'much  interested  observer  and 
listener,  it  would  seem  that J^ij-.  New- 
man could  edit  this  travel-talk  of  his 
S  advantage.  He  ^as  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial, but  some  of  it  is  distinctly  repe 

^' The  fact  that  many  of  the  stlU, 
colored  photographed  studies  are  re- 
peat^ in  the  motion  pictures  seems  a 
uaste  There  were  at  least  two  wo 
many  Chinese  funerals,  and  Mn  New- 
man's comments  are  not  al^VS.  as 
nertinent  or  as  accurate  as  they  might 
Se  fo"r  a  subject  as  likely  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  eagnemess  as  ^e  Orient 
Still,  one  carles  away  from  the  lec 
ture  certain  unforgettable  memorles- 
the  r^  of  blandly  smUing  golden 
Ruddhas  in  a  Chinese  temple;  the 
furies  Chinese  city  hotel  for  the  dead. 
?he  perfect  symmetry  and  grace  of  the 
lavanese  beauties;  the  exquisite,  exotic 
Sng  of  tlje  Ball  Prifstesses  and 
their  lovely  mask-Uke  faces,  the  i-ui 
Dina  women  In  their  gauzy  gowns  o 
nSI  cloth;  the  river  tenements  of 
Shtaa-Ufe  death,  cooking,  eating 
starJatTon,  disease,  and  boredom  on  th| 

"°^t''trav"-S  wlU  be  repeated  _ 
day  the  subject  for  next  week  Is^Chm^ 
and  Japan."  ^  
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
"Payment  Deferred"  [ 

A  s.Tfcn  rtrniK:.  adapted  bv  Ernest  Vaida 
nnd  t-l  iiulme  Wrsl  Ironi  llio  play  ol  the  i-an  o 

"  nme  by  j"f(r.v  '""^^'i?^  ^^"';^T■' 

J.in.es  Thcatio,  Ix)iiilon.  on  May  15.  lii.l-. 
ind  at  Iho  L,v.  .Him  Theatre.  N.  V..  on  hcpt 
St"  «itl-    ChaJ-lei   bau«ht_on    m  ihe 

lendliiir  role:  film  dirooted  bv  Loihar  Memlrs 


The  seventh  con^rt'of  the  B0StOI,a;;d -rve.vnf^d  by  .Metro-GCdwyn-Mayer  ^v>.h 

Symphony  orchestra  took  place  yes-wnuam  Marine 

  i„    Symphony    hall.Winnie  Marble... 


terd&y    afternoon    In    oympuuny    uaiJ.Y^innie  .nar.u.  "'ijoioliiv' PPlPisol 

Dr.  Koussovltzky  conducted.  The  pro-A''"'^  .v;;.\.v"nee  Teasdai. 
gram  was  as  follows:  Mozart.  Serenadeyamcs  Medinui.'.  .bIuv^ Bei'a! 


 Charles  LaiiBhton 

.Maureen  O'SulUvan 
..Dorothy  Peterson 
"    -  'ale 

gram  was  iu>  lunwno.  ivxw^aii..  v^<,ivn«v>vjaiiies  jieminu  "fiiilv  Bevai* 

In  B  flat  majoi-  for  wind  InstrumentsHammomi  H„wii3 
tK.  361>:  VauRhan  Williams.  Fantasia^  SS2J5^^"7*  '*".*:'.V.-.V.  .  .  .  . .William  Stack 

on  a  theme  by  Thomas  Tallis,  for   

.strinff  orchestra;  Schubert,  Symphony 

in  C  major.  No.  7.  .    ,  screen  technique  frequently  reminds  one 

Five  of  the  seven  movem;nU  in  Mo-^^"^^"  le^iunn  cm       '  .    _  . 
:art's  Serenade  were  played.  The  per- 
formance was  the  first  at  these  con 


Charles  Laughton,  whose  stage  and 


certs:  It  was  probably  the  first  In  Bos 
ton.  The  Serenade  In  E  flat  major  was 
played  in  189j.  The  Longy  Club 
plaj-ed  two  or  three  serenades,  but 
passed  by  the  one  in  B  flat. 

The  divertimentl  and  serenades  by 
Mozart  are  too  little  known,  yet  there 
are  some  who  find  them  among  Mo- 
zart's finest  works.  Let  no  one  think 
that  the  Serenade  in  B  flat  was  chosen 
only  to  display  the  skill  and  musician- 
."ihip  of  a  section  of  the  orchestra.  The 
performance  was  indeed  remarkable,  for 
quality  of  tone,  beauty  of  phrasing  and 
for  technical  proficiency,  but  the  music 
itself  is  delightful;  varied,  now  beau- 
tiful, now  gay.  Variations  for  wind 
instruments — or  in  fact  for  any  in 
.struments — are  often  the  abominationi 
of  desolation.  The  invention  shown  br 
Mozart  in  this  serenade — variations  ii 
which  beauty   is  never  forgotten — i 


of  that  employed  by  Emil  Jannings 
dominates  this  film  version  of  a  stagf 
play  in  which  Mr.  Laughton  previouslj 
had  appeared  both  In  London  and  New 
York.  He  offers  a  detailed  and  dis- 
tressing character  study  of  a  Britisi: 
bank  clerk  who,  finding  himself  op- 
pressed by  debts,  his  creditors  closing 
in  and  dismissal  from  the  bank  im! 
minent,  becomes  an  opportunist  in 
murder.  An  eventide  knock  at  the 
door  brings,  not  the  feared  hailifl  but 
an  unknown  young  man  from  Australia; 
a  distant  family  relation  apparently 
wealthy  since  he  carries  a  cigarette  cast 
stuffed  with  bank  notes.  Snubbed  wher 
he  would  borrow  from  young  J.edland 
William  Marble  becomes  suddenlj 
crafty.  Thinking  of  a  bottle  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  a  cupboard  holdmg  his 
photographic  equipment,  he  prepares  an 
apparently  placating  drink  which  thfl 


  ty   is  never  lorgotten — is  "»^';,  ^""'^  4=  bo  riiM  nfistaee  w 

surprising.  They  are  not  exercises  in  ^'''"J?  «=?^P^A  mirsv  saUow  wUh  th 
variation.form,  It  seems  as  if  Mozart  t^^.^f^  f,' J^LSn' thS  Can, 


for  the  time  being  could  not  express 
his  musical  ideas  in  any  other  man-  -- -  r  ~  c^coeb 
ner:  there  is  nothing  cut  and  dried  5V^"„t/f„,S?i 
about  them,  no  suggestion  of  the  con- 
servatory's prize  pupil,  a  pedagogue 
anxious  to  point  out  flaws.  The  audi- 
ence warmly  appreciated  the  music  and 
the  excellent  performance. 

The  Fantasia  bv  Vaughan  Williams 
was  first  heard  here  under  Mr,  Mon- 
teux's  direction  in  1922.  Yesterday  the 
composer  waj  present  to  acknowledge 
shyly  the  spontaneous  applause  that 
•ompelled  him  to  come  upon  the  plat 
:orm  two  or  three  times.  This  ap- 
plause was  more  than  a  welcome  to  a 
distinguished  English  composer  who  has 
given  pleasure  to  the  Symphony  audi- 
ence by  his  "London"  symphony — there 
have  been  three  performances  of  it — 
by  one  of  his  Norfolk  rhapsodies,  by 
this  Fantasia;  and  moved  other  audi- 
ences In  the  city  by  his  "On  Wenlock 
Edge."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no 
distant  day  we  may  hear  other  sym-, 
phonic  compositions  by  him  and  his 
ipiportaht  choral  works. 

The  Fantasia  may  awaken  spiritual 
thoughts  that  are  not  suggested  by 
texts  even  when  they  are  taken  from 
Holy  Writ,  as  there  are  slow  movements 
in  Handel's  concertos  that  soar  above 
pathetic  pages  in  his  oratorios;  as 
there  are  preludes  by  Bach  for  the 
Well-tempsred  Clavichord  that  breathe 
prayer.  This  Fantasia  was  first  heard 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral;  it  was  writ- 
ten for  a  Gloucester  festival.  Played 
in  a  concert  hall,  as  it  was  performed! 
yesterday,  it  suggested  a  cathedral  ser- 
vice, with  choirs  solemnly  chanting, 
now  antiphonally,  now  with  full  voices. 
Impressive  music,  truly  ecclesiastical; 
mu.5ic  for  a  cathedral,  not  for  a  Clap- 
ham  chapel,  not  for  a  New  England 
meeting  house;  music  that  purges  the 
hearer  of  worldly  thoughts,  and  soberjs 
the  understanding.  ,  i 

Schubert's  Symphony  led  SchumanTW 
to  rejoice  in  its  "heavenly"  length. '  IH 
may  be  a  long  drawn  out,  damnabl^ 


now  familiar  Laughton  thick  lips  an 
the  Laughton  eyes  'wrtiich  are  as  elo- 
staring  downward 


almost  Incredulously,  while  his  own 
glass  drops  to  the  floor.  j,  .  j 

That  night  he  buries  Medland  s  body 
In  the  garden,  and  thereafter  he 
watches  that  garden,  fearfully  When  a 
speculation  in  foreign  exchange  brings 
prosperity  and  gaudy  new  furnishings, 
he  refuses  to  move,  would  buv  the  house 
and  the  garden.  He  dare  not  leave  thei 
place.  His  secret  eats  into  his  weak 
vitals.  He  nearly  collapses  when  his 
devoted  wife  hints  that  he  stole  from 
the  bank.  He  thought  she  knew  him 
as  a  murderer.  Later  he  did  confess  to 
her  and  she  clung  to  hrni,  maternally. 
He  abuses  his  daughter,  becomes  en- 
tangled with  a  French  milliner  past 
her  prhne,  submits  to  blackmail,  is  de- 
tec:ted  with  the  woman  by  his  wife  after 
he  had  sworn  that  he  never  had  been 
unfaithful.  And,  here  comes  the  ironic 
twist,  the  poor,  disillusioned  wife  drinks 
from  the  same  boUle  of  cyanide  and 
dies,  and  Marble  is  convicted  and 
hanged  for  uxoricide. 

Lothar  Mendes  has  directed  this  pic- 
ture with  a  fine  eye  for  detail  He  can 
'suggest  emotions  and  reactions  by  in- 
formative flashes  of  the  camera,  can 
create  and  sustain  sympathy  and  sus- 
pense even  as  Mr.  Laughton  accom- 
plishes the  same  results   by  speech 


dated  and  will  appeal  exclusively  vu 
those  who  like  Janet  and  Charlie,  no 
matter  what  they  do.  That  there  will  I 
be  plentv  of  these  faithful  followers 
seems  probable;  that  their  numbers  will 
be  swelled  since  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Farrell  that  this  was  his  last  film 
for  Pox  is  also  likely.  In  other  words, 
the  picture  will  be  a  success  among 
those  for  whom  It  is  intended,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  enhance  the 
reputations  of  its  star  performers.  The 
director.  Alfred  Santell.  the  cameraman, 
Hal  Mohr,  and  the  adaptors,  S.  N.  Behr- 
man  and  Sonia  Levien,  have  done  their 
best  in  the  way  of  atmosphere,  effective 
night  scenes  and  dialogue  that  Is  rea- 
sonably intelligent.  Despite  their  ef- 
forts, this  reviewer  suspects  that  "Tess 
of  the"  Storm  Country"  has  now  been 
filmed  for  the  last  time. 

The  scene  is  set  in  Rock  Bayou,  &, 
fishing  village  whose  inhabitants  ar? 
forever  at  odds  with  the  rich  summer 
people,  particularly  a  disagreeable  Mr, 
Frederick  Garfield.  The  fact  that  Gar- 
field has  a  son,  Frederick,  and  that  one 
of  Mr  Garfield's  victims,  Captain  How-j. 
land  has  a  daughter,  Tess,  is  a  likeW 
beginning  for  a  troubled  romancei 
Troubled.  Indeed,  is  hardly  the  world,* 
Tess's  father,  a  hard-working  fisher- 
man, is  arretted  on  a  murder  chargej 
and  Frederick's  sister,  Teola,  is  rescueq 
from  a  suicide  by  Tess.  when  the  franj 
tic  girl  endeavors  to  kill  herself  and 
her  unborn  child.  Tess  takes  care  oS 
the  child  after  it  is  bom,  enduring  cal-^ 
umny  and  suspicion,  even  from  Prederj  . 
ick,  because  sho  fails  to  reveal  the 
baby's  parents.  It's  all  straightened  out 
in  the  end,  however,  as  film  fairy  storied 
should.  ,      ,  J 

Janet  Gaynor  battles  for  her  honon 
and  her  happiness  through  reels  upori 
slow-moving  reels,  and  manages  to  ap- 
pear sincere  and  earnest  even  when! 
she  carries  the  dying  baby  up  the  cislC] 
of  a  church  during  a  fashionable  chnst-, 
ening.  Charles  Farrell  hasn't  much  toi 
do  but  be  saved  by  Mis-s  Gaynor  a  few 
times  and  then  misimderstand  her,  just 
for  good  measure.  The  best  perform- j 
ances  are  given  by  Dudley  Digges,  asi 
Tess's  rugged  parent,  by  June  Clyde— | 


HAROLD  BAUER 

In  his  only  Boston  appearance  tiiis 
year  Harold  Bauer  presented  the  follov.  - 
Ing  program: 

Bach-Biifioni  Two   Choral   Preludes  | 

^■'i>'".  ;  Variations  in  F  aiinor 

I'rrslo.    .  ,  (fransciiption  bv  HnrdM  Ti-iuer)  ' 

Beelli. 
ChoDiii 


Si'hiimann . 
"Schubert. . 
Brahms ... 

"Dcbu.s?5' .  .  . 


who  makes  Teola  something  more  Tu<xii 
a  stock  figure — and  by  Peppy,  a  delight- 
ful and  uncannily  intelligent  monkey, 
who  climbs  rigging  and  filches  milk 
bottles  from  babies  with  equal  non- 

The  stage  show  offers  Peter  Higgins, 
popular  radio  tenor,  in  a  number  ofi 
favorite  selections;  Dick  and  Edith  Bar-i 
stow;  the  Trainor  brothers,  Barto  andi 
Mann;  Gracie  Barrie.  Harold  and  Lola 
and  the  16  Alton  beauties,  as  well  as  a, 
ballet  and  chorus.  An  additional  fea-' 
ture  is  an  overture  production  of  selec- 
tions from  Victor  Herbert's  "The  For- 
tim"  Teller,"  conducted  by  Fabien  Sev- 
itsky  and  sung  by  a  chorus  and  solo- 
ists. L.  H. 

Y 

cry  MAiER 

The  fourth  of  Gwy  Maier's  music  Icc 


IS;'L^C^Xefl&Xi  tures.  given  for  t^e  benefit  of  the  d.- 
the  driving  force  which  makes  the  pic-,  abled  veterans  hospital  service  took 
ture  memorable  in  a  very  cheerless  way  place  yesterday  morning  at  Jordan 
Mr  Laughton  shows  us  the  man's  hall.  The  journey  this  time  was  from 
mental  panic  his  feverish  resort  to  Paris  to  Majorc'^  and  back  to  Mar- 
nouors  and  to  lechery,  his  ceaseless  feai^  ieilles.  Mr.  Maier  traced  the  journey^ 
of  detection,  his  deceit  of  his  Wife.  Wheri  of  George  Sand,  her  two  children,  and 
_  _-,_-4.  —  ui*vi    Via  maVpc  hilt  +Vio  .loiircif-ia  nVinnir.   frnm  Paris  to  Port 


the  doctor  accuses  him,  he  makes  but 
feeble  protest,  bursts  into  horribu 
laughter.  His  final  scene  with  the  tear- 
ful daughter  is  something  to  remembei 
because  of  its  implication  ol  tranqui 
penitence.  ,  , 

If  the  other  players  must  be  second- 
ary they   still  are   admirable.  Mis; 

patience  and 


^Z.  %  ll/«^  ?{;^'cS^li;Peterson    ^als  .  the  ^t^  ^^^V^'^ 

when  the  abilitrof  thrplayers  iT  taS  loyalty  of  the  wife  to^'J^/tieiiTous '  Plague  (his  cougnmg  had  increasea 
for  granted.    4w  dl^thJ  g,stonifn<   O^ullivan      s^^^^^^  during   his  ^  ^tay   in   ^e  /md^^^^^ 

daughter.  Miss  ^f^^^i^^^Jtuer.  "^         ^loveless  villa);  Lb^cir  foiced  departure! 


I'.Uldr  Jil.(^  sli..ri.  m.in: 

.  .Kaiita.sie9tiicli  in  A  ll:i 
.  .Impi-onintu  in  F  niino 
.  .     Ballade  Op.  10  tin. 

Caprieeio  On.  7U  No, 
-La  Cathedralc  cncrloni', 
L'lale  joyeiii 


the  delicate  Chopin,  from  Paris  to  Port 
Vendres,  showing  colored  sUdes  ofi 
Avignon,  Pont  du  Gard,  Nimes,  Taras- 
con,  their  arrival  at  Palma  on  the  island 
of  Majorca.  He  described  vividly  thcii 
hardships  in  this  town,  their  unwel- 
come sojourn,  the  suspicion  and  hatred 
with  which  the  r_atives  regarded  for- 
eign visitors,  increased  by  their  fear 


attract.   

METROPOLITAN 
'Tess  of  the  Storm  Country" 

A  screen  <":^»f',,?,^fP\fom  the  story"^  and 
man  and  Soma  Levien  Iiom  i  White: 
"lent  screen  Ijlay  l-^^tfi^^^d  presented  by 
directed  .  by  Alfred  Sanie  a..^^ 


granted.    How  did  the  Bostonian.<   O'SulUvan  spiritea 
stand  it  in  1852,  when  "the  first  violin4 
were  increased  to  four,"  a  second  obo< 
was  added;  and  two  extra  violoncello^ 
took  the  place  of  bassoons?  Even  from 
a  full  and  modern  orchestra  have  com^ 
performances  that  were  lifeless,  per] 
functory.    The    Andante    con  motfl 
dragged  beyond  endurance;  the  ScherM 
j  and  Finale  only  a  wild  scramble,  a 
mess.     Dr.  Koussevitzkv  is  especially 
I  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  this  sym- 
phony; in  the  spirit  and  the  proporJ 
tion  of  his  reading.    What  exquisite 
treatment  of   the   measures   for  the 
,  interwoven     wood-wind  instruments!. 
}  What  fire  without  smoke  in  the  head-1' 
I  long  rushes!    How  adroit  the  slight' 
I  changes  in  tempo  without  a  checking  - 
of  the  musical  flow !    A  pert ormancei  ■ 
that  redounded  to  the  glory  of  thei , 
conductor  and  the  orchestra.  , 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  ' 
Next  week  the  program  will  be  as  fol-  >• 
lows:  Respighi.  Old  Dances  and  Airs', 
for  the  lute;  Suite  1.  MacDowell,  "Ham- 
let and  Ophelia" — two  poems  for  or- 
chestra. A  Tcherepnin,  "Magna  Mater" 
(first  time  in  the  United  States) . 
.'Strauss,  Symphonia  Doinestica. 


his   stay   in   the  windowless, 

^  _s  villa);  t-b^cir  forced  departure!' 

<.nd  precarious  trip  through  the  mounr 
fains"  to  the  damp  and  lonely  monastery 
iat  Valdemosa,  where  Chopin  continued) 
tc  fail  in  health  and  sphit.  Here  thei 
domineering  Geovge  Sand  thrived,  en- 
joyed the  desolate,  tumbled  down  mon- 
r-stery,  its  abnormal  inhabitants,  the 
rugged  mountains,  her  nocturnal  ramb- 
Ungs  with  her  two  young  children. 
While  Chopin,  weakened,  frightened 
snd  dejected  ncan\  to  the  point  of  in- 
stabihty  of  mind,  remained  in  his  for- 
lorn cell,  composing  when  he  had  the 
strength. 

Mr.  Maier  told  sympathetically  (it 
this  oathetic  figuic;  he  made  his  heav- 
ers understand  the  tenderness,  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  spirit  laboring; 
courageously  in  sp.'te  of  his  frail  bodyi 
and  unfavorable  fi.n-oundings.  Yet  the 


Tess  Ho-wland  .  .  .  ,  .  ■  •   Charles  Farrell 

Frederick  Garfield.  Jr   Dudley  Dirges 

Captain  Howland   jm,e  Clyde 

Teola   GarnelQ  Georse  Meeker 

Dan  Taylor  Edward  Pawley 

Ben  Letts....- ■■-  ri'aiuie  Gillinswater 

Frederick  Garfield  ^    DeWiU  Jenninss 

Game  vyarden   ..Matty  Kemp 

DiUon  ■    .       ,    „„  and  untavoraoie  fi-.nounauigs.    iul  ui« 

Longman  S.Mejs^^^.  ^^^^  Mar.ione  PeUjsmi  Majorca  inspired  Chopin  to 

Mrs.  Garfield  Bruce  Warren  produce  manv  Compositions,  varying  in 

J™  — V  V.  V.  V.  Sarah  Padden  od  as  his  own  feelings  varied  from 
OW  Martha...   Himself  ^j^^  preludes  which 

 '  tr.  Induce  Chopin  completed  in   the  monastery 

It  took  lots  of  persuasion  to  mauLe  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Pattison.  Mi-. 

Tvt^irv  Pickford  to  part  with  "Tess  of  tne  jy-^j^j.  described  :he  party's  return  to 
Mary  i^'CKioru  _  favorite  prance,  their  aiTival  and  visit  at  Mar- 

Storm  country,    lor  y  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^         funcrai  of  Chopin's  friend 

story,  but  now  that  it  nas  "  .  ,^  at  Notre  Dame  tiu  Mont.  Mr.  Patti- 
once  again  into  a  talking  film  sne  snuu  u  finigj-ied  program  by  playing  the 
K  ^r.n.:ni€d  The  picture,  now  showmg  g^jj^^g^  j,^  g  minci.  with  the  funeral 
.  1  Vi«trr.nnlitan  Thcatrc,  by  courtesy  march,  and  the  C  .<;harp  minor  Scherzo, 
at  the  Metropohtan  inea^  ,  y  uu^-This  lecture  completes  the  series  of  four 
of  Janet  Gaynor  Charles  ra^    .         .Musical  Journeys'  J.  H.  F, 

ley  Digges  and  others,  is  acmut  j.     ^  ^  ^_ — _ 


An  obscure  western  newspaper  once  l|  ,  j 

carried  a  notice  of  a  concert  by  Pad- 
erewski  (and  recently  at  that)  stating: 
"This  pianist  ought  to  go  far  if  only  he 
keeps  up  his  practice.'  The  joke  would 
be  even  funnier  if  applied  to  Harola 
Bauer,  for  no  surer,  no  more  posif;ic 
pianist  exists.  Yesterday  afternoon,  a.s 
always,  he  dominated  with  suave  and 
firm  mastery  each  number  on  his  pio- 
gram.  He  is  also,  which  follows  from 
the  above  qualities,  a  player  of  excep- 
tioijal.  more  specifically,  of  massive 
dignity.  That  is  by  no  means  to  term 
him  a  heavy  player.  The  debonair 
polish  with  which  he  perforiped  the 
Haydn  variations  and  the  presto  would, 
if  evidence  were  required,  contradict 
any  such  charge.  By  massive  dignity 
is  meant  praise  of  the  most  respectful 
kind,  applause  for  a  noble  performance. 
Only  once  did  this  quaUty  of  dignity 
fail  him  and  then,  in  the  Chopin 
Polonaise,  it  declined  into  pomposity. 

Certainly  the  most  important  moment 
in  the  afternoon  was  Mr.  3auer's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Mozart  Sonata.  The 
rapid  second  thfeme  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  particularly  hard  to  cause  to 
emerge  satisfactorily,  so  that  lihe  move- 
ment as  a  whole  takes  on  that  neat- 
ness of  form  so  essential  to  any  per- 
formance of  Mozart.  Mr.  Bauer  pro- 
duced it  perfectly.  The  andante  of  this 
sonata  is  one  of  the  most  florid  compo- 
.sitions  that  Mozart  ever  wrote.  Mr. 
Bauer  made  it  sound  precisely  as 
Mozart  should  soimd  and  did  not  bring 
cut  the  ornateness  which  would  have 
made  it  resemble  Liszt. 

Protest  might  be  made  to  the  con- 
ventionality of  the  program,  since  the 
Mozart  was  the  only  unusual  choice. 
Th?  present  reviewer  would  like  to  hear 
a  piano  recital  wherein  no  Chopin  was 
played.  Admittedly  in  Boston  it  would 
mean  the  financial  ruin  of  the  pianist 
who  thus  rebelled,  but  what  a  glorious 
gesture !  Aside  from  this  rather  peevish 
complaint,  nothing  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Bauer  but  an  interrupted  strain  of 
praise.  The  memory  of  his  superb 
Haydn  and  Mozart  silences  any  minor 
Fxreption.s- 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

S:nday— Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M. 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  baritone.  See 
special  notice. 

Jordan  hall.  3:15  P.  M.  People's 
."iyinphony  orchestra.  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor;  Yvone  des  Rosieres, 
soprano;  Marion  Home,  contralto; 
Hudson  Carmody,  bass.  The  Boston 
male  choir.  Program — Gretry— Mottl, 
Ballet  suite  (tambourine,  minuet. 
Gigue).  Schubert,  unfinished  sym- 
phony. Wagner.  Introduction  to  Act 
III,  Dance  of  the  Apprentices.  En- 
trance of  the  Mastersingers  from  the 
"Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg."  aria 
and  chorus.  "The  King's  Prayer"  from 
"Lohengrin,"  overture  to  "Tannhaeu- 
ser." 

Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M. 
Lecture-recital  Kenneth  D.  Custance. 
lecturer  and  harpist.  Romances  and 
legends  of  the  harp.  Th;  Haydn 
Harp  Duo.  Gladys  Crockford  Cus- 
tance. solo  harpist.  8  P.  M.,  Harvard 
Pierian  Alumni  orchestra,  Jacque> 
Hoffmann,  conductor.  • 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  3:15  P.  M. 
Demonstra  icn  of  the  Theremin  with 
remarks  about  electrical  music,  and  a 
piano  solo  by  Mi-scha  Tulin.  Helen 
Gordon,  pianist.  Schuberleim.  sonata. 
E  minor  (piano  solo);  Schubert.  Ave 
Maria;  Bohm.  Still  wie  die  Nacht;  old 
English  air,  arr.  by  Kreisler;  Brahms, 
Lullaby. 

Monday— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Hor- 
tense  Monath,  pianist.  Bach-Tausig. 
Organ  toccata  and  fugue.  D  minor; 
Brahms,  sonata  op.  1;  Schoenberg. 
Suite  op.  25.  (Prelude.  Gavotte.  Mus- 
ette. Intermezzo.  Menuett.  Gigue.  fu'st 
time  in  Boston.)  Chopin  Mazurka  op. 
41,  No.  2:  Impromptu  op.  29:  Nocturne 
op.  62.  No.  1;  Scherzo  op.  31. 

T.'esday— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Beal 
Hobar,  soprano:  Edwin  Mc Arthur,  ac- 
companist. Srhubsrt.  Suleika.  Lachen 
unl  Weincn.  Andi?  Musik,  Ungsduld. 
H.  Wo'f.  Wenn  du  u  den  Blume- 
gehst,  Der  Gaertner.  Brahms.  Dein 
blaties  Auae.  An  ein  Veilchen.  Wie 
froh  und  frisch.  Head.  Litt'e  Ships 
of  Arcady.  Quitter,  Blow.  blow,  thou 
winter  wind.  Cherry  Valley.  Fair 
House  of  Joy.  G.  Faure.  Apres  un 
Reve.  Banville,  Le  Printemps.  Cim- 
ara.  Ondina.  Mednikov.  Hills  of 
Gruzia.  Tchaikovsky.  By  the  Window - 
Clara  Edwards.  Can  This  Be  Summer',' 
Kernochan.  We  Two  Together. 


Xtie 


Theatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  7  3"*^ 

Ohliri«s  Hanson  Towne.  UTiting  for  the  American  (New  York),  remem- 
bers that  Augustin  Daly  would  not  allow  his  stars  to  walk  on  Broadway  or 
Filth  avenue.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  become  the  property  of  the  crowd. 
Ada  Rehan  and  John  Drew  should  be  regarded  as  mysterious  Individuals. 
No  afternoon  teas,  no  receptions  for  them.  "They  were  never  seen  dining  at 
Delmonicos  or  Sherry's."  If  the  public  wished  to  see  them,  the  only  place 
to  graUfy  curiosity  was  Daly's  .-tage.    But  up  in  Harlem  Paul  McAllister 
was  a  matinee  idol.   Women  "stood  in  patient  battalions  outside  the  stage  j 
Coor,  longing  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  out  into  the  ! 
dteary  world  of  reality.  "   "Finally  it  was  arranged  that  after  certain  mati- 
nees, widely  advertised,  Mr.  McAUister  and  the  entire  company  would  give  i 
a  tea  and  reception  on  the  stage,  so  that  pati'ons  (I  refuse  lo  employ  the 
odious  modern  phrase,  'cash  customers!')  could  shake  the  hands  of  those 
they  so  greatly  admired.    These  receptions  were  an  enormous  success,  and 
had  to  be  continued  indefinitely.  But  they  must  have  sapped  the  strength 
of  the  worn-out  actors,  and  often  they  must  have  wished  that  they  could 
go  home  for  a  much-needed  rest  between  performances,  instead  of  standing 
like  a  President,  receiving  the  homage,  sweet  as  it  was,  of  an  endless  line  of 
citizens." 


St.  John  Ervlne,  reviewing  Charles  Blake  Cochrane's  latest  book,  thinks 
that  Mr.  Cochrane  has  one  grave  failing:  "His  odd  belief  that  the  opinions 
of  'smart'  people  are,  theatrically  speaking,  worth  possessing."  That  is  why 
%  costly  production  by  Mr.  Cochrane  in  London  may  play  to  neat  business 
for  a  time  and  then  dwindle  to  nothing.  "At  one  of  his  first  nights  where 
the  theatre  was  crammed  with  persons  whose  names  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gossip  columns,  I  hear  all  round  me  cries  of  'marvellous' 
and  'divine'  and  similar  ga-ga  exclamations.  I  turned  to  my  companion  and 
whispered  to  her,  "This  production  is  a  failure!  It'll  be  off  in  three  months!' 
It  was.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Cochrane  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  him 
to  keep  that  sort  of  audience  out  of  his  theatre.  I  would  even  urge  him 
to  go  to  the  extreme  length  of  paying  such  persons  to  stay  away  from  his 
prq^cjtipns.  Having  done  this,  let  him  remember  the  crowd,  and  produce 
en^Jtaaximents  for  it.  If  he  will  put  Shakespeare  on  the  stage,  not  in  an 
eccentric  or  a  severe  fashion,  he  will,  I  swear  before  heaven,  make  his 
fortune.  He  must  not  let  himself  be  daunted  by  the  failure  of  persons  who 
either  produce  'Hamlet'  as  if  the  prince  were  Frateful  Fradey,  the  too,  too 
davane  young  man  who  is  so  clevah  at  drawing  pictures  with  burnt  matches, 
or  an  elderly  district  visitor  who  believes  in  cultivating  the  mortuary  spirit. 
One  touch  of  Cochrane  will  make  the  whole  world  go  to  Shakespeare.  But 
It  must  be  the  showman  touch  and  not  the  tee-hee-man  touch." 


.  "'Should  the  actor  or  actress  be  seen  in  public  off  the  stage?"  William 
Hazlitt  discussed  this  question  over  a  hundred  years  ago  In  his  essay, 
"Whether  actors  ought  to  sit  in  the  boxes?"  He  thought  not.  "Actors  be- 
long to  the  public:  Their  persons  are  not  their  own  property.  I  conceive 
that  an  actor  on  account  of  the  very  circumstances  of  his  profession,  ought 
to  keep  himself  as  much  incognito  as  possible.  He  plays  a  number  of  parts 
disguised,  transformed  into  them  as  much  as  he  can  'by  his  so  potent  art' 
and  he  should  not  disturb  this  borrowed  impression  by  unmasking  before 
company,  more  than  he  can  help.  Let  him  go  into  the  pit  if  he  4)leases,  to 
see— not  Into  the  first  circle  to  be  seen.  He  is  seen  enough  without  that? 
he  is  the  centre  of  an  illusion  that  he  is  bound  to  support  both,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  by  a  certain  self-respect  which  should  repel  idle  curiosity,  and 
by  a  certain  deference  to  the  public,  in  whom  he  has  inspired  certain  preju- 
dices which  he  is  covenanted  not  to  break.  He  represents  the  majesty  of 
successive  kings;  he  takes  the  responsibilities  of  heroes  and  lovers  on  his 
shoulders.  .  .  .  The  modem  tragedian  and  fine  gentleman,  by  appearing 
to  advantage,  and  conspicuously,  in  propria  persona,  may  easily  cure  us  of  | 
our  predilection  for  all  the  principal  characters  he  shines  in.  'Sir!  do  you 
think  Alexander  looked.'  This  fashion  in  his  lifetime,  or  was  perfumed  so? 
Had  Julius  Caesar  such  a  nose?  Or  wore  his  frill  as  you  do?  You  have 
slain  I  don't  know  how  many  heroes  'with  a  bare  bodkin,'  the  gold  pin  in 
your  shirt,  and  spoiled  all  the  fine  love  speeches  you  will  ever  make  by  pick- 
ing your  teeth  with  that  inimitable  air!'  .  .  .  An  actor,  after  having  per- 
formed his  part  well,  instead  of  courting  farther  distinction,  should  affect 
obscurity  and  steal  'most  guilty-like  away,'  conscious  of  admiration  that  he 
can  support  nowhere  but  in  his  proper  sphere.  .  .  .  Even  professed  critics, 
I  think,  should  be  shy  of  putting  themselves  forward  to  applaud  loudly;  any 
one  in  a  crowd  has  'a  voice  potential'  as  the  press;  it  is  either  committing 
their  pretensions  a  little  indiscreetly,  or  confirming  their  own  judgment  by 
a  clapping  of  hands.  .  .  .  The  motto  of  a  great  actor  should  be  aut  Caesar 
aut  nihil." 


The  matinee  idol  should  not  allow  himself  to  serve  as  bait  for  an  am- 
bitious hostess.  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  is  in  every  town.  You  are  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  Struttington,  playing  in  a  delightful  comedy.  There  are  persons  who 
have  a  strange  desire  to  meet  actors  and  actresses;  to  see  them  eating  sand- 
wiches and  cake,  drinking  tea  or  looking  about  anxiously  for  something 
stronger.  The  idol  may  have  a  god-like  head,  but  in  the  drawing  room  or 
&t  the  tea  table  his  feet  are  of  brass.  He  may  be  silent  and  dull;  or  froth- 
ing with  self-conceit.  And  when  he  is  on  the  stage,  those  who  met  him  at 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  are  disillusioned,  or  cackling  to  their  neighbor:  "He's  a 
delightful  person.  I  met  him  at  dear  Leo's.  He's  just  as  natural,  you  would 
never  take  him  to  be  an  actor."  But  Mrs.  Hunter  puts  another  feather  in 
her  cap:  She  has  entertained  the  great  Harold  Montressor,  or  that  charm- 
ing comedian,  Claude  Fitznoodle. 


Editor  of  The  Herald: 

So  James  Agate  saw  "As  You  Like  It"  at  the  Old  Vic  and  comments  on 
t.  He  complains  of  a  wind-swept  plateau  "to  represent  the  forest  of  Arlen. 
Now  James  moved  all  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  for  had  I  not  seen  Adelaide 
Neilfion  at  the  Boston  Globe  in  a  Forest  of  Arlen  painted  by  one  of  the  fore- 
jpiost  artists  (not  painters)  of  the  day,  Voigtlin.  Have  I  not  in  my  mind's 
•ye  carried  the  superb,  picture  of  that  majestic  actor  supporting  her  who 


save  the  Imes,  '  aJ^  the  worlJK  ?Bta*tc."  in  a  grand  but  oimplc  "mdnner" 
as  ho  never  heard  since.  It  ^as  30  p*  i  cent.  Forest  and  50  actor  Why  the) 
younger  generation  do  not  know  anything  about  the  glories  of  the  old-time 
stage.  The  ones  not  spectacl«i  eitliBr.  Surely  not  Daly's  "Banker'a  Daugh-. 
ter,"  with  Ada  Rehan,  nor  "OM  Hofcestead,"  that  New  England  to  the  life? 
Why.  "Shore  Acres.  '  so  delighjftillyfclcturing  our  New  England  coast,  would 
probably  have  today  a  bare  rAc  wib  a  sign  on  It  a  La  Elizabethan.  "This 
is  a  lighthouse"!  Now  that  Jufla  Afthur's  name  has  been  mentioned  can  wo 
ever  forget  the  woodland"  bo«er  that  the  king  of  stage  craft  Irving  sup- 
plied lor  "Becket."  A.s  far  as  stenery  is  concerned  what  we  see  today  might 
/ust  as  well  be  turned  upside  d#wn,  as  well  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  "modern" 
pictures  in  the  galleries  and  the  windows.  Sadly  another 

....  RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

When  did  Ada  Rehan  play  in  "The  Banker's  Daughter  '  or  Augustin 
aly  cUrect  that  play?  Is  not  Hip"  thinking  of  Sara  Jewett? 

They  must  be  easily  pleased  In  London.  A  young  wife  has  a  hu.sband 
!vho  does  not  know  his  own  mind.  He  forces  her  to  divorce  him;  then  he 
ivants  her  to  return.  Having  been  hurt  in  a  motor  accident,  he  "presents 
friimself  to  her  and  she  falls  into  his  arms."  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
labout  croquet;  among  the  characters  are  a  romantic  American,  and  Sybil 
a  boisterous  croquet  fan,  also  a  hen-pecked  husband.  The  comedy  Is  by  a 
woman,  Kathleen  Muntzer.  '  ■, 

And  while  considering  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  player's  life  It  may 
be  well  to  suggest  that  the  modem  actor  is  not  equipped  for  artificial 
beards.  Why  this  is  it  would  be  a  little  hard  to  say,  since  in  earlier  days 
many  of  the  parts  played  by  the  stars  required  good,  thick  whiskers  and 
actors  seem  to  have  had  some  way  of  meeting  the  problem.  But  whether 
somethmg  has  happened  to  actors'  chihs  these  days,  or  whether  beards  are 
r.ct  what  they  once  were,  it  is  certataly  true  that  there  is  no  more  pathetic 
and  moving  sight  than  a  mime  of  1932  adorned  with  a  facial  wig  He  can- 
[not  talk  through  it,  for  one  thing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  or  any- 
body else.  And  he  is  never  at  aU  sure  it  is  going  to  stay  on,  and  constantly 
succumbs  to  the  temptation  to  give  it  little  investigatory  tugs. 

It  is  rather  an  awe-inspiring  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
to  say  so,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  the  beards  on  the  actors  in  Don 
Marquis's  "The  Dark  Hours"  had  something  to  do  with  its  fate  at  the  New 
i^terdam.  The  ridiculous  is.  after  all,  never  more  powerful  than  when 
set  to  Juxtaposition  to  the  sublime,  and  there  was  certainly  a  lot  of  beard  ' 
trouble  In  "The  Dark  Hours."-Richard  Lockridge  in  the  New  York  Sun 


The  Daily  Telegraph  neatly  sums  up  a  typical  Guitry  comedy-"La 
Pelenne  Ecossaise":  it  is  light;  it  is  bright;  it  is  all  about  nothing  at  aU; 
It  IS  beautifully  written  and  acted.  In  this  instance  the  wife,  when  she  is 
alone  with  her  husband,  wears  a  dress  resembling  a  multi-colored  sack  and 
a  hideous  tartan  shawl.  "She  has  even  the  more  peculiar  habit  of  fashion- 
ing the  morning  paper  into  a  useless  and  uncomfortable  hat."  So  the  hus- 
band follows  the  next  attractive  girl  he  meets,  but  he  is  reconciled  In  the 


..'^f  "^^^s  (London)  found  "Springtime  for 

uTh,^  n  ^''f  fiuent"  farce.  He  grew  lyrical  over  a  nose.  "But  there 
is  still  all  rapture  m  that  nose  rising  like  a  white  cliff  out  of  a  sea  of  beauty." 
in  his  rapture  he  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt:  Was  it  the  nose  of  Isabel  Jeans 
or  or  Joan  Barry? 


Ih,  "1 »  f'"  »»'  It       m«ks  M  audience  share 

.fn™T„  .   '  opposed  to  be  ImpPisoned  In  a  dungeon-whepeas. 

^  •»  -p« 

LOEFFLER  AND  WHITMAN 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler's  "Beat!  Beat!  Drums!"  for  men's  voices  in 
unison  with  the  accompaniment  of  six  piccolos,  an  alto  saxophone,  two 
tenor  saxophones,  three  trombones,  tuba,  six  snare  drums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals  and  two  pianos,  was  brought  out  on  Nov.  17  at  a  concert  of  the 
Cleveland  orchestra  under  Mr.  Sokolofl's  direction.  The  text  is  from  Walt 
Whitman's  "Drum  Taps,"  which  was  published  shortly  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Loeffler  wrote  the  music  about  15  years  ago,  but  It 
was  inspired,  he  said,  by  the  force  of  Whitman's  lines,  not  by  the  world 
war.  He  sent  it  to  a  publisher,  who  neither  returned  the  sco«c  nor  pubUshed 
it.  The  music  was  found  after  10  years  or  more,  through  the  copyist.  It 
was  at  first  sketched  for  the  male  voices  accompanied  by  two  pianos,  drum 
corps,  four  piccolos  and  four  trumpets.  Mr.  Loeffler  then  orchestrated  it 
and  the  score  has  been  published  in  Boston. 

It  would  seem  that  a  work  by  Mr.  Loeffler  should  first  be  heard  In 
Boston,  but  Mr.  Sokoloff  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  when  the  former  was 
a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and  as  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  orchestra  he  has  been  zealous  in  bringing  his  teacher's  works 
before  the  Cleveland  public.  When  Severance  hall  in  that  cty  was  dedi- 
cated on  Feb.  5.  1931,  Mr.  Loeffler's  symphonic  poem  "Evccation"  was  wTit- 
ten  for  the  occasion  and  performed.  It  is  said  that  his  many  admirers  in 
Boston  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  work  conducted  by 
Dr.  Kou&sevitzky. 

Mr.  Sokoloff,  by  the  way,  has  resigned  his  position  as  conductor  of 
the  Cleveland  orchestra,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  continuously 
since  1918.  His  contract  expires  at  the  end  of  this  season.  He  will 
leave  Cleveland  to  be  the  "permanent  conductor  and  artistic  director"  ot 
the  New  York  Orchestra,  Inc.,  which  gave  its  first  concert  the  15th  of 
April  last  when  Modest  Altschuler  was  the  leader.  Mr.  Sokoloff  says  his 
purpose  is  to  make  the  orchestra  one  of  the  highest  quality;  "not  only  to 
meet  the  exacting  standards  of  the  established  concert  public  of  New  York, 
but  to  create  a  new  public  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  states." 

So  Anton  Van  Rooy,  the  baritone,  is  dead.  He  was  only  62  years  old.  It 
was  in  1898  (Dec.  14)  that  he  made  his  debut  in  New  York.  He  appeared 
there  each  season  until  1908.  Since  1908  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Frankfort  opera.  He  sang  here  often  in  operas,  chiefly  Wagner's,  also  at 
a  Symphony  concert  in  1902.  An  admirable  artist  with  a  smooth  but  im- 
pressive voice,  he  disappointed  only  once,  when  he  attempted  to  take  the 
part  of  Escamillo.    Another  renowned  baritone,  Lassalle,  was  also  clumsy 


in  that  part.  Van  Rooy  left  a  cigar  business  a(J Rotterdam  to  study~singuii4  | 
\  with  Stockhausen  at  Frankfort.  A  Bostcnian  left  music  a  good  many  years  j 
ago  to  go  into  the  cigar  business.  Van  Rooy  was  an  exception  to  James 
Agate's  dictum:  "It  is  generally  admitted  that  opera  singers  make  up  the 
world's  most  brainless  crew."  But  Mr.  Agate  should  remember  that  the 
brainless  in  other  ways  sometimes  are  blessed  with  what,  is  known  as 
"singing  brains." 

According  to  U\e  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Nov.  16  Nannette  Guil- 
ford's singing  of  an  operatic  excerpt  w-as  "suttlcient  to  convince  us  that  as 
iar  as  voc.il  powers  are  concerned,  she  is,  or  should  be,  equal  to  most  things 
in  opera  repertory."   A  guarded  statement. 

Dispatch  from  Rome.  Nov.  26:  "Police  said  today  they  had  found  clews 
indicating  the  early  recovery  of  a  valuable  opera  manuscript  and  a  ballet 
composed  by  Werner  J^nssen,  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  and  winner 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1930,  stolen  from  Janssens  apartment.  Officials  of 
the  American  embassy  and  the  consulate  co-operated  with  Rome  police." 

M.  Horowitz  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  that  we  have  heard  in  Eng- 
land to  find  poetry  in  Tchaikowsky's  B  flat  minor  and  to  keep  vulgarity  at 
arm's  length. — London  Observer. 

Ansermet.  known  in  Boston  as  a  conductor  of  the  Russian  ballet,  gave 
in  London  "a  very  neat"  interpretation  ,of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes"  and  a 
well  disciplined  and  fiery"  reading  of  Stravinsky's  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,'' 
but  Mr.  Bonavia  added:  "Neither  work  wears  very  well.  The  charm  of  the 
first  two  of  Debussy's  three  nocturnes  is  fading  and  only  the  second  'Petes' 
retains  its  magical  potency  unimpaired.  'Le  Sacre'  is,  nowadays,  full  of 
quotations.  It  abounds  in  suggestions  and  hints  which  the  widely-awake 
modern  world  has  now  adopted  and  made  its  own.  They  would  have  been 
better  avoided.  It  does  not  lead  to  lyrical  outpouring  of  unpremeditated 
song,  and  music  which  is  not  song  is  short-lived.  But  it  possesses  a  cer- 
tain feeling  for  the  outward  color  of  things  and  undeniable  force. 

"Most  of  its  limitations  are  cbvious,  and  one  of  them  is  m  the  fact  that 
this  game  of  rhythmical  oddities,  of  massed  cacophonous  sound,  however 
mteresting  and  even  thrilling  it  may  appear  at  first,  surfeits  the  appetite 
sooner  than  more  varied  and  more  articulate  idioms.  Ths  experience,  how- 
;ver,  was  interesting,  and  one  felt  grateful  to  M.  Ansermet  for  including 
it  in  his  program." 

What  would  the  excellent  Mr.  Bonavia  say  to  Strauss's  "Symphonia 
Domestlca"  which  we  are  to  hear  next  Friday  for  the  10th  time?  We  are 
ill  fairly  well  acquainted  with  papa,  mamma  and  the  baby. 


ment.  be -  un  .-.  vcral  week.,  ago,  seems  to  have  taken  on  momentum  suii.- 
ciently  to  warrant  meetings,  definite  plans,  and  declarations  of  policy. 
Edward  P.  Goodnow,  who  had  his  early  training  with  the  Harvard  Dramatio 
Club  in  1916  and  who  has  more  recently  served  as  director  at  the  Copley 
is  one  of  the  foremost  proponents  of  this  new  venture.  He  seems  to  hav» 
incisive  ideas  about  it.  "We  intend,"  he  asserts,  "when  we  open  to  avoid 
all  the  mistakes  previously  made.  We  shall  not  have  'runs'  We  shall 
endeavor  not  to  follow  a  good  play  with  a  bad  play.  We  shall  at  all  Ume»' 
let  the  public  know  the  financial  status  of  the  theatre." 

Tliese  are  laudable  avowals.  They  bespeak  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid 
past  errors  of  management  and  to  profit  by  the  lessons  from  those  errors 
A  threatening  pitfall,  however,  confronts  these  hardy  experimenters  To 
name  the  company,  call  it  resident  or  call  it  stock,  after  any  individual 
player,  would  be  of  dubious  wisdom.  Once  titled,  the  name  should  stick-  i 
and  it  always  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  artistic  temperament  unrest. ' 
the  siren  call  of  more  remunerative  engagement,  or  an  act  of  God  might 
remove  overnight  the  actor  or  actress  thus  nominated  for  the  local  hall  of 
fame.  Better  a  generalized  title,  one  which  would  endure,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  ten  thousand  lasts. 


Recent  publication  of  Mae  West's  story  about  "Diamond  Lll,"  by  the 
Macaulay  Company,  comes  almost  simultaneously  with  the  verdict  by  Will 
Hays's  screen  supervising  offices  that  this  notorious  character,  created  by 
Miss  West  first  on  the  stage,  must  not  soil  the  immaculate  silver  screen  A 
certain  producer,  seeking  a  sensational  feature,  thought  that  "Diamond  Lil" 
would  prove  a  rare  box-office  attraction.  The  facts  that  ."LU"  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally unmoral  woman,  that  her  environment,  however  authentic  was 
deplorable,  and  that  her  peculiar  codes  and  her  very  frank  speech  were  not 
such  as  children  or  even  sophisticated  young  women  should  hear,  stifllced 
to  bring  about  an  adverse  decision.  It  may  be  recalled  that,  10  years  ago. 
Miss  West  produced  and  played  the  title  role  in  "Diamond  Lil."  It  was 
hailed  as  an  honest  play  dealing  with  characters  typical  of  the  early  nineties 
—frequenters  of  a  Chatham  square  saloon  and  dance  hall  run  by  the  politicaJ 
boss  of  the  district.  While  never  permitted  to  bring  it  to  Boston,  Miss  West 
found  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  quality  and  substance  of  her  New 
York  audiences.  And  if  by  any  chdnce  you  hold  that  Mae  West  is  little 
more  than  a  raw  actress  and  a  rowdy  novelist,  search  out  on  your  com- 
munity movie  house  screen  sometim?  a  picture  called  "Night  After  Night," 
and  laugh  without  shame  at  her  pungent  comments  in  a  certain  amusing 
-,cene  with  Alison  Skipworth.  Miss  West  may  be  no  polished  comedienne, 
.ut  she  has  her  good  points,  and  sc  is  valuable  as  an  entertainer  extraor- 
j  inary. 


Second  Sight 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

The  plight  of  the  American  Theatre  Society's  local  diapter  Is  typical 
of  conditions  In  the  theatre  in  general.  Starting  the  season  brilliantly 
enough  with  the  Lunts  in  "Reunion  in  "Vienna"  as  first  in  the  autumn 
series  of  subscription  plays  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Theatre  Guild  and  th« 
Professional  Players  under  one  newly  devised  title,  the  Plymouth  contrived 
to  keep  open  with  four  subsequent  attractions,  most  noteworthy  of  whlctt 
was  "Whistling  in  the  Dark,"  with  Ernest  Truex  to  point  its  comicality. 
Darkness  enveloped  the  theatre  during  the  past  week,  but  there  were  hopes 
of  renevyed  cheeriness  with  announcement  of  the  coming  of  Ethel  Barrymore 
in  a  new  play,  "Encore,"  for  a  single  week's  engagement.  Miss  Barrymore 
was  not  included  in  the  American  Theatre  Society's  list,  but  the  fact  that 
she  had  elected  to  bring  her  new  play  to  Boston,  bolstered  by  the  name  oj 
Arthur  Hopkins  as  its  producer,  would  have  appealed  greatly  to  the  six 
thousand  odd  subscribers  who  are  waiting  patiently  for  anything  good  o» 
promising  in  the  theatre. 

With  the  cancellation  of  Miss  Barrymore's  engagement  here  because 
of  illness,  as  noted  in  recent  news  dispatches,  the  Plxmoubh  continues  as  a 
closed  house,  with  nothing  definite  in  sight.  The  local  workers  within  the 
ranks  of  the  American  Theatre  Society,  while  giving  rueful  contemplation 
to  a  vineyard  remarkable  for  its  paucity  of  blooms,  are  busying  themselves 
by  sending  out  announcements  of  the  winter  subscription  series.  They  can- 
not be  blamed  if  these  announcements  lack  the  one  essential,  specific  infor- 
mation about  incoming  plays.  There  had  been  talk,  and  hope,  that  the 
Theatre  GuUd  would  send  its  production  of  "The  Good  Earth"  with  Mmei, 
Nazimova,  Claude  Rains  and  Henry  Travers,  immediately  after  the  Christ- 
mas holiday.  That  hope  has  been  shattered  by  report  that  "The  Good 
Earth"  has  been  assigned  to  Chicago.  The  one  consolation  Boston  may 
derive  from  that  development  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  New  YorH 
reviewers  grieved  over  the  brave  but  futile  efforts  of  that  prolific  play- 
wright Owen  Davis,  and  his  son,  Owen,  Jr.,  to  enkindle  vitality  in  a  stage 
transcription  of  Pearl  s.  Buck's  finely  spun  fiction  about  Chinese  characters 
and  ways.  So,  while  Boston  might  have  felt  honored  by  the  Theatre  Guild's 
pcst-holiday  visitation,  there  might  also  have  been  no  cause  for  hysterical 
jubilation. 

vliss  Barrymore's  indisposition,  we  are  told,  actually  originated  W 
.  hington,  where  she  appeared  during  the  week  before  last.  Always  * 
social  favorite  and  hence  much  sought  as  honor-guest  at  after-the-theatra 
affairs,  she  possibly  overtaxed  her  strength.  "When  she  reached  New  Haven^ 
definite  symptoms  of  grippe  manifested  themselves,  and,  with  a  sinus  com- 
plication, forced  her  to  cancel  first  her  Providence  and  then  her  Boston  en- 
gagement. Latest  word  is  that  if  she  follows  her  physicians's  advice  she 
^vill  rest  in  her  New  York  home  for  several  weeks.  This  means  postpone-  j 
ment  of  her  New  York  opening  and,  incidentally,  brings  idleness  to  hei } 
supporting  cast  pending  re-assembly.  I 


Meantime,  while  the  New  York  booking  offices  are  doing  little  to  keepf 
our  playhouses  open,  a  small  and  valiant  band  of  enthusiasts  is  striving  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  assure  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  new! 
-         company,  presumably  at  the  Copley,  on  Stuart  street.   The  move- 


Wecii  .  .  -'^el  S:p.tlei-  ballroom.  U 

A  M  iTi'z  Kreisler.  violinist.  Grieg, 
sonata,  C  minor;  Sulzer.  Sarabande; 
Couperin.  Chanson  Louis  XIII  and 
Pavane:  Porpora,  minuet;  Mendels- 
sohn, song  Without  Words;  Tartini, 
variations;  Kveisler,  Cavatina;  De- 
bussy, La  Pille  aux  Chevsux  de  lin; 
Ravel,  Habsnera;  Kreloler,  Caprice 
viennois  and  La  Gitana.  Recital  in 
aid  of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy.  _ 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Bruce 
Simonds,  pianist.  Bach.  Toccata  in  D 
minor.  Mozart,  Sonata  in  A  major. 
Schumann,  Kreisleriana.  Debussy. 
Reflets  dan.s  I'eau,  La  Soiree  dans 
Grenade.  Severac,  Le  Retour  des 
Muletiers.  Granados.  La  Maja  et  le 
Rcssignol.  Bartok,  Allegro  Barbaro. 
Friday— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Saturday— 8:15  P.  M.  Boston  S>'mphony 

orchestra.   Repetition  of  Friday's  con- 

ccri 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"No  More  Orchids" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Gertrude  P>ir- 
cell  from  the  Lilwrt.v  Magazine  serial  of  the 
same  title  b.v  Grace  Perkins,  directed  by 
Walter  Lang:  and  presented  by  Columbia  with 
the  following  cast:  ,    ,      .  , 

Ann  Holt  Carole  Lombard 

Tony  Ga---e  LJ'Ie  Talbot 

Bill   Ho'.t  Walter  Connolly 

Gran  Holt  Louisf^.'-Clossrr  Hale 

Diok   %  :  Allen  Vincent 

Rita.'."...'  Ruthelma  Stevens 

Oedric   C.    Aubrey  Smith 

Sorse   Arlhur  Housman 

Burliehart  William    V.  None 

Jlerriwell  Charles  Hills  Mails 

Prince  Carlos  Jameson  Thomas 

Grace  Perkins'  novel  of^a  rich  girl 
endeavoring  to  save  her  father  ■  by  a 
loveless  marriage  comes  to  the  screen 
under  its  original  title,  "No  More 
Orchids,"  and  provides  a  pleasant,  well- 
acted  film,  not  particularly  important, 
but  frequently  interesting  and  enlivened 
by  flashes  of  hvunor.  It  has  in  par- 
ticular the  boundless  assistance  of  Mr. 
Walter  Connolly,  who  has  the  faculty 
of  making  all  his  parts  much  better 
than  they  are  written.  All  those  who 
read  the  story  as  ii  first  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  a  popular  weekly  will  do  well 
to  forget  its  original  form,  for  the 
scenario  writers  have  taken  plenty  of 
liberty  with  Mrs.  Perkins'  handiwork, 
eliminating  thereby  some  of  the  more 
melodramatic  episodes  which  she  so 
generously  provided.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  improved,  and  a  lush  production 
has  been  supplied  by  Columbia  as  thei 
proper  background  to  this  story  of  lovef 
and  self-sacrifice  among  the  million-: 
aires.  J 

Ann  Holt,  spoiled  and  pretty,  holds  ufj 
a  transatlantic  liner  while  she  finished 
a  party  in  Paris,  but  she  meets  retribu- 
tion on  board  in  the  shape  of  a  yoimg 
1  man,  Tony  Gage,  who  refuses  to  yield 


I  to  her  blandishments.' ~ln  tiie  luui.- 
of  a  day  or  two  they  are  in  love,  but 
Tony  constantly  flees  Ann's  pursuit, 
feeling  that  he  has  no  wish  to  be  jus: 
another  pleasant  episode.  Arrived  in 
New  York.  Ann's  father,  Bill,  brings 
them  together  and  they  "  ecome  en- 
gaged.   The  only  cloud  on  the  horizon 

.  is  Ann's  previous  betrothal  to  Prince 

'  Carlos,  a  Eiuropean  princeling,  which 
had  been  engineered  by  her  wealthy 
grandfather,  Mr.  Cedric.  Bill's  bank  is 
in  desperate  straits,  and  Cedric  is  the 
only  one  who  can  save  it;  his  price  is 
Ann's  marriage  to  the  prince.  Accord- 

'  ingly,  giving  no  reason.  Ann  agrees  to 
go  through  with  the  wedding,  but  before 


it  is  too  late,  Bill  finds  cut  what  she  is 
doing  and  solves  her  little  problem  in 
his  own  way.  i 

Carole  Lombard  plays  the  spoiled' 
heroine  with  considerable  skill  and  \ 
proves  herself  unquestionably  one  of  the  1 
better  looking  of  the  younger  blondes  | 
now  on  the  screen.  Her  clothes  are  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  so  -nuch  so,  to 
be  exact,  that  they  rather  distracV  at- 
tention from  the  action.  Walter  Con- 
nolly makes  something  fine  and  lovable 
of  kind-hearted,  easy-going  Bill,  suc- 
cessfully avoiding  whimsy  even  in  tlie 
most  dangerous  moments.  His  speech 
is  a  joy  to  hear,  and  his  acting  is  in- 
variably graphic  and  intelligent.  Some 
broad  humor  is  contributed  by  Louise 
Closser  Hale  as  Bill's  mother,  and  C. 
Aubrey  Smith  has  an  effective  bit  as 
the  disagreeable  Cedric.  Lyle  Talbot 
is  a  satisfactory  Tony,  while  Jameson 
Thomas  and  Ruthelma  Stevens  are  ex- 
cellent in  small  roles. 

The  Havana  Casino  orchestra,  direct 
from  Cuba,  headline  the  vaudeville  pro- 
gram, presenting  a  program  of  Cuban 
and  Spanish  music.    There  are  three 
specialty  dances,  one  of  them  an  effec- 
tive   presentation    of    an    ice  cream 
vendor.    The  featured  performers  are 
Antonio  Machin,  Mario  and  Mariana 
and  Ophelia  Diaz.    Stuart  and  Lash, 
assisted  by  Ida  Shipley,  provide  some 
good    humored,    rather    rough  and 
tumble  comedy  in  the  next  most  im- 
iportant  act.    Others  Tn  Ihe^irare 
Bemlce  and  Emily,   dancers;  Benny 
Ross,  the  "voice  of  "^^ny  personalities, 
with  Maxine  Stone;  and  Dalton  and. 
Ross,  offering  "Fun  on  Skates 

£.  li*  xt. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"They  Call  It  Sin" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  hy  Ho wiu;d  Green 
i'^J^!^e^^^'ffi;lr?r^e:^;ta,rKiy^:i 


-?cV«l  "by^Thorn'tou'  Freclan.;  and  presented 

f^'Ki^r'  ''"'^  ''^^'.«rt'k^ro\in 

James  Decker.  lonii  '<•'''' 

Ford   Humphries    ' '     Una  ' 

S'l- '  Hollist'er  ^■^■'■■■^'^^^■'■'■^'o^^^^ 

Enid  Hollister    •  •  -He'en 

Mrs.  Hollister   y: 


Mrs  CuUen 

"Thev  Call  It  Sin"  i»  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  the  good  an  i  the  bad  which 


.id.  It  Is  <  , 
actually  i 


■iony 


will  be  given  J^n.  la. 


IN^MORIAM 


t  she  is  ill  love  with  a 


not  remarkable 
with  many 
tlon  and  scone, 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Lawrence  Tibbett,   baritone   of  the 


youth  who  "had  stopped  over 
York  to  the  coast  on  a  '  big 
tour,  and  that  the  man  and 
,..,th  whom  she  had  made  her 
since  childhood  were  not  her  par-  ^ictropoUUn,  sang  yesterday  afternoon 
''''''  «"d°"und'rs\andu\"%lSce  .n  Symphony  hall.    His  program  was 

;/r.hfw'^''th:daSht^r  "JoTlpais.  LulU;  Che^«er^  -t^ 
nler     No  one  had  ever  Jegrenzl;  BalUff's  Daughter.  Old  Eng- 
'  *  ^'';'*^./'fI^hi;r    So  when  Loretta  Jsh;  Nacht  und  Traueme.  Schubert, 
card  of  her  father,  j,^  ^cr  Verrath,  Brahms;  Allerseelen.  Strai^ 

1°"°^;  ^an  DlivUig  i^es  her  savings. o  liebllche  Wangen  Brahms;  "Erl  tu 
hurch-organ  plajmg^  York  and  lands,  from  "Ballo  en  Maschera."  Verdi  Kmg 
°  ''"^  J,,!  <7n  in  her  purse,  she  thinks  dom  by  the  Sea.  Somervell;  Little  Old 
l?**! '^11  Jt  to  become  the  fiance  and  pooU^     Old  Man,  Browning.  In  the 
he  Is  ^Ifl,'^"  ker  SUent  Night.  RachmanlnoH;  The  Gar- 

^■■'^vL  i^^wewr  had  neglected  to  tell  goyie  of  Notre  Dame.  Uterhart;  Shake 

^^l^^Z^ylr!^^^^^^^^  the  Boston  Journal  fire  over  my__grave.- 


Pollkal,  meantime  tatcomes  champion 
of  Qcrmany.  brinss  Lora  to  this  coun-  i ' 
try  to  loin  the  Hermans,  who  had  .-^old 
out  and  migrated  to  Hoboken,  and  .seeks 
the  world's  championship  at  wrr.stltng. 


E.  B.  By  PHILIP  HALE 

—  1     A  woman  in  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  being  seventy 

nine  and  sick  nigh  unto  death  wished  to  enjoy  ^^^U  the  picture  exposes 

her  funeral  sermon.    Tlie  family  arranged  tne  crooked  practices  li.  the  wrestling  game 

service   A  minister  of  the  United  Brethren  "de-  ruthlessly,  mixes  hi  .some  lurid. melo- 

1-  .  „j         »,,i/vT«  onH  nipnehed  the  sermon."  drama  climaxed  when  Pollkal  strangles 

*  Ij,    That  «"°'\"'l^erstandhVg  since  n  Symphony  hall.    His  program  was  ^^^^  i„  ^^^^^      less  public   pionship  bout  by  double-crossing  hl-i 

"   '  '   ^™        #„n,      tiiVir  re-  h.<!  follows:  unyp  asked  to  see  the  obituary  notices;  crooked  backers.    The  closing  scene. 

luc  wiiu  II  ^  -rhov  «i<;hpd  I  be'ween  the  burly  wrc:,tlcr.  awaiting 

held  ready  in  newspaper  offices.  They  ^'shed  ^^^^^  mnrA^v.  and  Lora.  at  la^t  truly 
to  be  assured  of  their  importance,  or  iney  wouia  penitent,  gives  hope  that  these  two 
strike  out  this  or  that  clause,  or  insert  a  line  or  yet  will  find  some  degrees  of  happiness 
two  still  more  complimentary.  Above  all  they 
would  look  carefully  at  statements  of  fact.  A 
good  many  years  ago  a  reporter  on  the  Evening 
TTfPrhivr-  vsnaKe  Tran.script  feeling  that  his  years  were  few  said 
Seeker,  how^ever^  i^n^s--"^  '^^^^^  ."y.^  Brown  Fee'?,"carpenter  Mam'selle  to  a  companion:  "Don't  let  the  awkward  squad      ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

er's  daughter  and  the  Marie  Gulon;  De  Glory  Road,  Wolfe.    I  of  the  fioston  Journal  fire  over  my  grave.     He        trickery,  all  are  details  skilfully  un- 
"^l5'-„,^^»^®?omT3licatlons,  taking  Marion     stewart  Wille  was  the  accompanist.    ,  ^vas  not  fifty,  but  the  Journal  when  he  died 
'iS^ugh  experiences  both  delightful  and    ^r.  Wille  before  Verdi's  aria  played  ninety-three. 

-.fonT^of  %  X'^Io.T'^uJ:^''   Z   fo^'^ll;      At  the  ideal  funeral  service  -  remarks  are 

ed  b?  toppling  from  his  pent-  .^eore   a   choral   prelude   for   organ  made-except   by   disappointed   relatives  who 
.,.„.e  -oof  and  after  Marion  had  tried       g^pj,^  transcribed  by  Myra  Hms.  ^g^rd  that  the  wealth  of  the  departed  was 

S^iejd  Jim,  by^d^t-  exaggerated;  no  sermon  P.-^h^^^-^^'^^-^ 

Tibbett  clergymen  who  think  it  their  duty  to  extol  the 

rfM«  horse  tn'the  romance,  one  Dr 
???ve^"^own  tThls  lriends_asJ^ony 


together. 

Throughout  it  Is  Bccry's  performance 
which  grips  one.  His  ingenuous  smile, 
his  awkward  gestures,  his  dellgjit  over 
Lora's  slightest  attention  to  him,  his 
pride  in  his  ring  prowess  and  in  hLs 


Mr. 


5Sniie"'"arV*raps  of  melodrama    ^j.   ^  ^^d  as  an  operatic  baritone  for 
?r;emrrkable  for  originality,  mingled.    8_   ..o=„,i«.ei"  be- 
ts of  amusinsr  characteriza- 

ne    There  is  a  Uttle  girl,  ^ 

unnamed  on  the  program.  ,^ho^Pj;«W«j|ceeds  in^  the^  J>LS 


folded.  His  scene  at  Lora's  bedside 
when  the  baby  he  thinks  his  own  is 
born.  Is  perfect  in  its  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  In  fact,  one  could  write 
a  column  about  Mr.  Beery  and  still 
not  tell  all  to  his  credit.  Miss  Morley. 
as  a  girl  whose  love  for  the  scamp 
Nicky  took  a  deal  of  buffeting,  has  a 
trying  task.  She  must  play  the  role  of 
Ingrate  and  deceiver  almost  to  the 
,  tragic  end.  Mr.  Cortez  likewise  must 
townsman.  .^i..„v,HonV  viiiaap   ^  the  rogue,  using  love  as  a  weapon 

When  a  man  died  m  an  Adirondack  village  seUish  purposes.  Mr.  Hers- 


leading  citizen  as  husband,  father  and 


.•"^biT^or.mWmgcharacteriza-fjy^^'^eiS^P,^^^^^^  which' now  is  a  fashionable  re.sort  the  funeral  .  hoVJnd'M^r'fi^rmln 


over 


T-ne7e"Ts  'a  Uttle  _girl,|—  thai faA^operatic^^ baritone ^^^^^^^^^  .-as  in  the  humble  ch"rch  but  the  -ijister  felt  !  Jhc^e^-garden  Prop^^-^tors.^^I^^^ 

obliged  to  improve  the  occasion.    The  corpse  ,  ^^^^^        ^w^^  ^^^^         ^  Teutonic 
had  been  a  shiftless,  worthless  fellow  who  was  ,  settings.  Its  most  wholesome  and  amus- 
born  tired,  a  loafer  whose  only  work  was  in  flsh-    ing  moments  occur  therms.     W.  E,  G. 
Ing  for  pleasure  and  telling  coarse  stories.  He 


^  soda  fountain  in  Merton.  and|victor  Maurel  once  gave  a  memorable 
lrtn«  an  amusing  flirtation  with  the^ong  recital  in  which  he  sang  songs 
f^ab"e  Mr  Minners.    And  there  iSby  Schumann  wlthout  the  operatic  taint. 

'JST  M-rkel  with  her  southern  drawl  only  two  or  three  times  did  Mr.  Tib-  ^  ^  

«  worldly  chorus  girl  whose  favoritebett  show  the  vices  of  the  opera  house.  .  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^s  regarded  as  a 
wcomplUment  Is  turning  cartwheels  as  the  ^i^.'^e  prolongatK^^^  °L  a  rule  dead-beat,  but  the  minister  concluded  a  eulogy 
r"'^.4°mS5'^lfansrmlrs  do^^^^  follows':   "Our   departed  brother  wa.  not 

^"♦r  CTimton  that   what  they  iilcharacter  of  each  selection.   Few  would  Kj^ggg^j  ^  this  world's  goods.  His  whole  Ufe  was 
to  the  conclusjon       ^^^^        York-have  had  the  coiirage  t«  open  a  reci^tal|^  constant  struggle,  toiling  and  moiling  to  ac- 
quire the  wherewithal  to  avoid  financial  stag- 
nation." 

Short  and  crisp  epitaphs  arts  often  pronounced 
as  club  members  look  at  the  bulletin  board  and 
see  the  announcement  of  a  member's  death. 
The  remarks  are  not  always  complimentary; 
they  are  often  careless,  indifferent:  "So  old 
Ferguson  has  gone  at  last.   It  was  high  time." 


i  ^^"^^^?d"^Um™  mereir  Vayln^ 

lers  would  dismiss  as  mereiy    v        ^^^^         ^  perfect  line.    They  would 

imtil    the    voice  was 


around.' 


X  Young  Who  is  beco«^^^  ^iTlbbett's  command^ 

thing  more  man  a  pretty  ingenue  i^^^^       breathing  and  his  legato  were  In 


Manners  is  ^'w^*^  -     _  ^       -  unfamUiar  to  many.     Brahms  s 

hern  is  properly  «"»^,^^'^„^fLT'startin  "Verrath"  also  pleased  the  audience,  al- 
ished  exterior,  and  Ji^'  '^^^^^^^  as  there  wa^  no  book  of  words 

from  scratch,  gives  the  others  severq  wi^ug  ^  ^„„„ 


icratch,  gives  t'^e  °inci>  tl^e  singer  once  went 

yards  and  finighes  easily  m  the  lea^  lew  ^^w^j^j^^^  ^^^^^^  and  why  he  was; 
aTMarion's  watcWul  and  patient  ad-  so  gruff,  so  savage  all  of  a  sudden.  T^e^ 

other  song  by  Brahms  was  a  wasie 
of  breath.   The  song  by  Strauss,  finely 


mirer. 

A  companion  picture  is  'Wild  Horsi 
Mesa."  a  Zane  Grey  tale  turned  Intc 
graphic  and  exceptionally  entertainlnf, 
film  fare.  It  is  a  western,  of  course 
with  such  players  as  Randolph  Scott 
sally  Blane,' Lucille  La-Verne  and  Frei 
Kohler  heading  the  excellent  cast.  Th'  j 
photography  is  splendid,  the  action  spir  ' 
Ited,  and  the  story  itself  plausible  am 
exciting.  W.  J^G. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  syMPHONTr  - 

The  third  concert  of  the  current  sea- 
son given  by  the  People's  Symphony  [ 
orchestra  at  Jordan  hall,  yesterday,  ? 
was  heard  by  a  large  audience.  The 

pro!;ram  was  as  follows: 
1'  (Tambourine,  Menuetto  and 

 Gretry-Mott!  1| 

;ri  B  minor   .Schubert 

)  Morlcrato — Andante  con  moto 
INTERMISSION 
Inlroduction  to  .■Vet  III.  Dance  of  the  Ap- 
prentices. Entrance  of  the  Meistersing:-  , 

ers.  from  "  die  Meislersiiiger"   Warner  :'», 

Aria   and    Chorus    "The   King's   Pra.ver"  'I, 

from  ■  Ix)heni;rin"   Wagner 

Overture  to  "Tannhausei  "   Wagner  , 

Thompson  Stone,  Conductor 
The  assistins  artists  were: 
Hudson  Carmody.  basso;  Yvonne  Des 
Rosieres,  soprano;  Mi's.  Marion  Home, 
contralte;  Eugene  Conley,  tenor;  Henry 
Kelley,  baritone,  and  the  Boston  Male 
Choir. 

The  Schubert  Sjinphony  in  B  minor, 
— ^the  unfinished, — never  fails  to  sound 
as  gratefully  as  rain  In  summer,  no 
matter  how  arid  the  concert  otherwise. 


sung,  without  a  suggestion  of  the  emo 
tlon  that  is  sloppy,  still  works  its  spell. 
The  final  group  of  songs  in  English 
was  pleasing'ly  varied.  Somervell  as  a 
song  writer  is  too  much  neglected.  He 
has  sentiment  as  In  "Once  at  the  An- 
gelus."  but  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  rank- 
ly  sentimental.  ,    ,    .  , 

The  recital  showed  that  singing  is 
not  one  of  the  lost  arts  even  in  these 
days  when  teachers  push  their  pupils 
on  the  concert  platform  before  they 
are   technically   prepared;  encourage 


METROPOLITAN 
"Call  Her  Savage" 

A  screen  drama  .ndapted  by  Ed^'in  Burke 
ftom  the  novel  of  th*^  'inrmo  name  >>^'  Tiffany 
Thaj'er:  directed  by  John  Francis  Dillon  and 
preacntcd  by  Fox  Films  with  the  followniff 
oaft: 

Nasri  Sprineer    Clara  Bow 

Lawrence   Crosby  Mvtnroe  Owsley 

Mor.n^low    Gilbert  UoImiuI 

Siiiiiiy  De  Lan    Thelma  Todd 

Ruth  Sprinser   Estelle.  Taylor 

Peter  Springer   Willurd  Roherlon 

Rnnasa    Meldon  Hcybarn 

.\tlorney    Arthur  Hoyt  1 

>[aid    Katherine  Perry  i 

Hank    .Tohn  Eliintt  I 

Jav  Randall    Anthony  .fowitt  I 

Cyrus  Randall    Hale  Hamilton 

"With  loud  blasts  on  the  tmmpet,  off- 
-    -  -  .  ^  t     *u     stage,  re-enter  Clara  Bow  in  "Call  Her 

Or  there  is  the  silence  due  to  respect  for  tne  gavage,  her  first  picture  in  nearly  two 
dead-  an  ominous  silence.  years.  No  question  but  that  the  interim  ^ 

rT.i!,„,.=  «,i,iict«rc  wVift    ii>t  Inosp  at  a         helped  Clara  to  gain  more  poise. 

There  are  ministers  who,  let  loose  at  »  ^^^^  ^^^^        ^  ^^^^^^^  technique;  no 

funeral,  from  lack  of  tact  or  from  the  desire  question,  eltber,  that  "Call  Her  Sav-  | 
to  be  eloquent,  distress  the  mn^irners  by  thelr^Laae-'JLnne  of  the  lesser  literary  produc-  j 


misstatements  and  the  flattery  that  falls  on  the 
deaf  ears.  The  dead  man  would  in  many  in- 
stances be  pleased  by  the  eulogy,  and,  if  he 
could,  would  exclaim:  "Lay  it  on  with  a  trowel. 
I  hke  it  thick  and  slab."   He  would  like  to  ut- 

ter  a  protest  if  what  he  holds  to  be  Justice  is  prSierrsl^ouw'^^e  ^7eXS!j 
not  done  him;  but  those  outside  the  lamiiyi  tion.  This  reviewer  surmises  that  the 
who  knew  him  could  hardly  refrain  from  snick-|  applause  will  be  directed  .solely  at  the 


tions  of  that  rising  yoimg  novelist  Mr 
Tiffany  Thayer,  which  opened  yester- 
day at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  will 
make  lots  and  lots  of  money.  Clara  has 
a  following  that  has  clamored  to  see 
her  once  more,  and  has  clamored  for 
months  ..nd  months.    Now  that  she  Is 


„  -.ering.   Obituary  notices  too  often  excite  laugh-l^^tf^^ 

them  to  sing  in  French,  ^erman  and|  ter  bv  erroneous  or  fulsome  statements.   As       with  an  unpleasant  theme  by  no  means 


ful,  caressing  quality  in  measures  de-y 
mandlng  tenderness,  or  pathos.  Hav- 
ing this  voice,  having  acquired  vocal 
art.  he  has  studied  interpretation.  And 
,so  no  matter  how  long  his  program, 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  monotony--not 
even  when  the  composer  has  done  Uttle 
for  the  singer. 

As  a  rule  at  concerts  of  this  nature 
jiano  solos  are  introduced  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  a  singer  to 
test-  to  gain  his  second  wind,  and  the 
Udience.  Is,  Impatient  forJiis_rea2Eear-  , 

\aace.    It  was  not  so  yesterday.  As 
1  soloist  as  well  as  accompanist.  Mr.  Wille 
„  ,  ^    .  „  \revealed  himself  to  be  an  accomphshed 

yesterday's  program  was  by  no  means  nlavine  with  musical  under- 

dry  or  dull;  it  was  a  good  program,     N  Pf^'ni^^^nd  tLte 

though  the  Wagner  selections  were  ex-       (standmg  and  taste^  

uberant,  ornate,  clangorous — or  were 
made  to  sound  so. 

Yesterday  brought  Hudson  Carmody 
Jbefore  a  Boston  audience  again.  He 
sang  the  King's  Prayer  from  "Lohen- 
grin" with  smooth,  resonant  tone,  good 
phrasing,  and  fine  understanding.  His 
.voice  is  unusually  flexible  and  free;  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  in  a 
group  of  songs,  or  in  a  whole  program 
or  his  ovv^n. 

The  prelude  to  Act  III  of  "Die  Mels- 
tersinger"  and  the  "Tannhauser"  over- 
ture~  suffered  because  the  orchestra 
was  rather  badly  out  of  tune.  The 
brasses  should  take  a  bit  more  care  of 
tuning;  they  made  the  sonorous  Wag- 
nerian chords  sound  harsh  and  blar- 
ing, and  even  the  fresh  grace  of  the 
Schubert  Sjmphony  wilted  a  Uttle  be- 
cause the  wood-wind  choir  was  off  key. 

The  audience  was  pleased  at  hear- 
ing the  Gretry  dances  played  with  deft- 
ness and  spirit.    Mr.  Stone  set  good 


Italian  when  they  hardly  toow  the|       sermons,  this  woman  at  Mt.  Carroll,  It  will  mitigated  by  the  treatment  It  receives, 

meaning  of  the          ^h^  their  Pro-i              ^          that  she  felt  better  after  she  Jhe  drama  and  tragedy  mherent  in  a 

nunciation  Is  "painful  and  free.     Mr.  be  ODseivea.  s-diu  uwo  si  c  half-caste's  struggle  to  fit  toto  a  white 

Tibbett  was  not  content  with  havmg  heard  the  preacher.    He  evidently  knew  his  civilization  has  not  been  tapped  by 

a  glorious  voice:   robust  in  vigorousljjysjnegs  -r.^-^,.  .t,^  

measures,  but  still  musical;  of  beauti-l     ,  -.-^ 


ness 
,  Jlrhyt 


irhythm  throughout  n 
might  hay^ 


-ert.  though 


"Flf^h"  '^  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 

ki4  'imf^Frt???.*  fdaptcd  by  Leonard  Pras- 
Kills   anci   tagar   Allen    Woolf.    with  aMi. 

|g|/S^?hX'=i^^ai??"'-^"-- 
McUv'^Grant Wallace  Beery 

tora  N^sh   Ricardo  Cortez 

Mr    He?man *I°'''"' 

t?aiter   .  .  .  i/oh„  Milja.i 

Pppi   Vince  Barnet 

Dnlan _  Herman  Bing 

Mrs.  Hcrmati                        ^'^rlll,  X"^^" 
'  trreta  Mayer 

Wallace  Beery  seems  to  be  the  logi- 
cal choice  for  champion  heavyweight 

fcreen''^'"T.'°'"''^l"  ^^e  Scan 
screen.  It  may  be  that,  given  a  few 
more  opportunities,  he  will  become  the 
Sainfv"'."^'  °^  United  SUtil' 

^i^^i  ^'  ^-^  ^  snub-nosed,  big-fisted 
German  waiter-wrestler,  endowed  with 


a  kindly,  simple,  unselfish  nature  to 
atone  for  lack  of  physical  attractive- 
ness and  of  intellectual  astuteness,  he 
not  only  suggests  Jannlngs  in  countless 
telling  details  of  performance,  but 
scores  handsomely  on  his  own  account 
in  a  portrayal  so  genuinely  Impressive 
and  so  consistently  designed  and  exe- 
cuted that  only  heartiest  praise  should 
be  accorded  him.  His  Polikal  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Bill,  the  dumb 
deep-sea  fisherman  of  "Min  and  Bill" 
and  the  Champ,  broken  down  ring 
warrior  in  that  memorable  picture  with 
little  Jackie  Cooper.  If  not  all  of 
"Flesh"  rings  true,  particularly  the 
later  sequences,  there  is  no  deviation 
on  Beery's  part  from  the  character 
which  he  sets  out  to  depict  in  all  hon- 
esty of  purpose. 

The  first  half  of  the  picture  finds 
Pollkal  earning  and  saving  against  a 
ramy  day  as  a  favorite  wrestler  In  a 
Berlin  beer-garden  run  by  the  Her- 
mans, a  pair  of  good-natured,  big- 
hearted  Germans  In  middle-age.  Be- 
tween bouts  Polikai  juggles  steins,  even 
kegs,  of  beer.  When  Lora  Nash,  an 
Arnerican  girl  just  released  from  pris- 
on for  some  offence  unnamed,  of  which 
she  apparently  v/as  not  wholly  guilty, 
cats  a  full  n.eal  in  the  garden  and  can- 
not pay  for  It,  Polikai,  attracted  by  her 
wan.  forlorn  face,  settles  the  score. 
That  night  he  give-,  her  lodging,  after 
clumsy  apologies  for  his  untidy  quar- 
ters. There  is  no  carnal  thought  In 
his  simple,  stolid  mind,  then  or  there- 
after. He  simply  adores  the  girl.  Thus 
he  is  easy  prey  for  her  and  for  her 
paramour.  Nicky  Grant,  an  American 
rascal,  whose  release  from  prison  Lora 
obtains  through  Polikai's  generosity. 
She  palms  off  Nicky  as  her  brother. 
He  would  stay  and  live  on  Polikai.  but 
when  she  mentions  the  coming  of  a 
baby  he  borrows  from  Polikai  and  de- 
camps for  America. 


Tiffany  Thayer's  lurid  tale. 
,  One  distinct  novelty,  however,  Is  in- 
corporated in  the  picture:  This  time 
the  heroine  hands  out  the  punishment 
instead  of  receiving  it.  Clara  is  no 
man's  punching  bag,  and  she  proved  it 
by  the  dexterity  with  whio  she  plies 
net  horsewhip,  throws  plates  and  fur- 
niture. All  the  gentlemen  have  to  do  Is 
stay  on  the  recei\Tne  end.  In  truth, 
tnere  is  a  bit  too  much  athletic  display 
tr)  suit  some  tastes,  but  it'.'!  all  for  a 
purpose.  Nasa  Sprmger,  impersonated 
by  Miss  Bow,  is  a  young  woman  of  un- 
governable temper,  subject  often  to  fits 
0;  savagery  and  violence.  Her  father 
d-'slikes  her.  for  a  reason  not  made 
apparent  till  the  close  of  the  storj'. 
Against  his  wishes,  she  marries  a  good- 

!for-nothlng  wastrel.  Lawrence  Crosby, 
has  a  child,  only  to  lose  it  when  It  is 
suffocated  in  a  fire,  and  later  she  in- 
herits a  fortune  from  her  grandfather. 
All  set  to  marry  a  rich  young  man.  Jay 
Randall,  she  loses  him  on  account  of 
another  burst  of  temper  and  returns  to 
Texas  to  find  her  mother  dying.  It  is 
then  that  she  learns  her  true  descent- 
She  is  a  half-breed,  child  of  a  brief  ro- 
mance between  her  mother  and  an  In- 

J ciian  chief,  and  at  last  she  finds  her 
tiue  mate  in  Moonglow.  a  half-breed 
also,  who  has  loved  her  devotedly  for 
years. 

Clara  Bow^  proves  abundantly  her 
right  to  return  to  the  screen  and  take 
up  her  career  where  she  dropped  it. 
Her  performance  Is  sound,  intelligent 
and  skilful,  and  no  longer  do  her  emo-  i 
tional  scenes  rinpr  false.  Her  striking 
personality  is  still  her  greatest  asset, 
but  she  is  learning  how  to  act  and 
learning  fast.  Her  supporting  cast 
hiisn  t  much  to  do.  Monroe  Owsley  is  I 
again  the  complete  cad,  Gilbert  Roland 
's  sympathetic  and  pleasing  as  Moon- 
glow;  a  newcomer,  Anthony  Powltt,  per- 
forms agreeably  a.s  Jay  Randal  and 
Th.elma  Tcd-l  puts  up  some  good  scraps 
,fi£  Crosby's  mistress.  Sunny  De  Lan 
j  The  film  is  Clara's,  however,  In  a  wa 
11  over. 


Mr.  Long's  fl 


uilche,    but    Whttfoid  Kane's 
neau  seems  to  miss  much  of 
iUt;ueneau's     appealing  helplessness. 


MOLLIS  STREET 
"Good  H  omnn,  Poor  Thing" 


,  llu-   t.:>l  li 

(ollowinr  cast: 


epithets  flvicntly. 
V,  :      ,     n  ,   lavored  with  wittlciMi 

contrives  to  be  nmuslng:.  Miss  Hanlcy  i^-^^j^J^'^-J^iJ  and"'"collectlvely 
as    Clulstine    Is    cooly    hostUe.    Mi.  inmuaim  ij 

Brewer.  gUted  with  a  vis  comlca  was  ^''^pjh/ end  there  were  curtain  calls, 
^  tossed  the  dullest  and  dreariest  Ibies     At  tne  ena  i  ^  ^^^^ 

i  ner  vouchsafed  a  s  age  butler.  The  one  more  curia  n  c  engagement 
1  setting.  Bill  Emith's  living  room   was        «ampa  ^^^^ 
cnmedv  1.1  inchanged  throughovit,  its  suggestion  of  bring  "Cyrano"  to  Boston 

—         bachelorhood  ^i^softened  through  the  den  win  iwt  ong^     y^^^  ^^^^^^ 

vear  by  any  vi.'.ible  femlnUie  touches.  ^°uj.aeement  to  see  the  play  should  be 
The  audience,  filling  the  theatre,  gave  ^°^Xous.-E.  L.  H. 
■requent  friendly  demonstrations  once- supeinuout,. 
he  greater  numbers  had  been  .seated'i, 
during  the  first   15  minutes  of  the 
lerformance.  W.  E.  G. 


,  by  Arihur  | 
by  Charles 
V  John  '•i. 
I  ll-  Inel  evf 
slafte.  with 

 Irene  PurwU 

..Arthur  MarKiasoii 


    .,  ..    Ji.hn  Williams 

 •  Johnmo  liri'wcr 

I  iw.ird"   W.  .1.  Mocamiy 

lM,ilonu>>i»    ■•■Gwcii  Day  Bi.noiiifhs 

The  third  act  confirmed  what  we 
had  suspected  from  the  firet,  that  Mr. 
Long  had  witt^-n  something  for  the 
stage,  with  ft  weather  eye  out  for  the 
mo\ies.  Miss  Purcell,  In  that  third 
act,  made  a  quick  change,  on  stage, 
from  a  two-piece  sports  suit  to  a  deli- 
catelv  hued  bit  of  boudoir  wrap-around. 
They  invariably  do  that  somewhere  in 
the  movies;  so  to  that  extent  the  au- 
thor followed  «ie  studio  scenarist's  i^j'^.j^j'^'^j.^  >"iiiam 
technique.  In  several  other  ways  :arbon  <ie  Ca^tel-Jaloux  Hammond 
••Good  Woman,  Poor  Thmg,  '  rem'nds )  Valvert  ....    ...  Gordon  Hart 

one  of  a  certain  type  of  screen  plays   ^oxann   Kathenne  Warren 

There    are    abrupt    introductions    of  i  ,1..^  Duenna   ; '/ rf'^ttS 

characters,  the  dialogue  is  jerky  and,  ^„  ora'nee  Girl  '   Estiier  Mitchell 

not.  always   coherent.     It    is    possiblel  .Mother  Maxsuente  de  Jesus^^^^^^^^  Goodrich 

that  concealed  within  the  three  briskly y;.!,,^^  Marthe    Mabel  Mnore 

played  acts  there  Is  a  moral  of  some  kister  ciaire   Mildred  Vaii 

sort — a  lesson  for  husbands  or  wives. 


COLONIAL 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 

Tvrano  de  Berserao."   an  heroic  comedy 
in  live  art"  l>v  Edniond   Rostand,  rendered 
10    Enc'lisli    bv   Brian    Hooker:    first  pre- 
n"ed    at     he   Theatre    Porte    St  Martin. 
Paris     on    Der.  1897.    ■with  Constance 

Ooaiielin  in  the  title  role:  jrodiiced  by 
Richard  Mansfield  at  the  Garden  Theatre, 
N.  Y..  on  Oct.  3.  1S08:  revived  by  Walter 
IHaniPden  at  the  National  Theatre.  N  Y.. 
in  Nov.  1.  102.1:  stagred  and  directed  by  Mr. 
Hampden  and  produced  last  evenine  at  tlie 
rolonial  Theatre,   with  the  followme:  cast: 

hvi-ano  de  Bcrcerae    Walter  Hampden 

'  :hnstian  de  Neuvillette . . .  John  D.  Seymour 

■omte  dp  Guiche   ^■y".",''^'^^J^"*' 

Rasueneau    Whitlord  Kane 

r>©  Bret    Ernest  Rowan 


MmeTWWHBH;  not  a.  stranfeFTITBoo- 

ton,  may  be  justly  descrll>ed,  to  use  a 
German  word  sometimes  applied  to  her 
sisters  and  brethren  in  the  profession, 
as  a  "formidable"  pianist;  1.  e.  she  can, 
pound  the  piano,  but  not  as  a  har- 
monious blacksmitji.  She  displayed  this 
baleful  energy  too  often  in  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  and  in  the  Sonata 
by  our  old  friend  Johannes  Brahms. 
For  her  muscular  display  she  was  re- 
warded liberally  by  the  large  audience: 
the  lo  'i,r  she  pounded,  the  louder- was 
the  applause.  Nothing  could  have  been 
fairer  than  this  distribution  of  labor— 
fifty-fifty. 

Yet  in  the  lyrical  or  contemplative 
passages   In   the   sonata   there  were 
charming   moments,   euphonious  and 
  musically  intelligent.  She  was  more  for^ 

Matmine   •a„.V,v"rrnend'!j?i"i  '^""^'^^  interpretation  of  tht' 

An  Art  Ascent. .. .  .     «"stav  Gruc^nosensv  Tocenta  than  Of  the  Fugue,  in  spite  ol 

the  frequent  exercise  of  imdue  force 
•  Rnda  Rodai  "^^^  Toccata  form  admits  a  play  ol 

?:^rve^°n'r  Sa?eS.l"!°"":-.V  An./n%nrne?l  ^^ncV.  The  ^ace  Ot  «llS..Fueue  «V,o,.lJ 

Thr.  T  ;5Tidladv    Rosa  Vaietii- 

The  o?Stor    Alexander  Granach  |^  constant,  although  there  are  mea 


FINE  ARTS 
"Der  Raub  der  Mona  Lisa" 

A  German  screen  ^jjr  am  a  S;;'?.."'!,'!?,..^': 


The  title  of  the  play  is  revealed  in  the 
third  act.  though  its  pertinency  re- 
mains in  doubt.  "Think  of  poor  Lelia, 
ll\ing  in  sin — good  woman,  poor  thing," 
exclaims  Bill  Smith,  when  he  thinks  he 
has  discovered  that  for  a  year  or  more 
he  has  been  domiciled  with  the  afore- 
said Leila  as  her  husband,  when  sup- 
posedly divorce  documents  submitted 
oy  her  Indicate  merely  a  Fi-ench  decree 
Dt  separation. 

Bill  Smith,  with  a  home  somewhere 
n  the  country,  is  tartled  one  January 
evening  by  a  visit  from  Lelia  Brown, 
fresh  from  Paris  and  a  divorce.  She 
brings  a  maid,  toy  dog  and  glad  tidings 
that  she  is  going  to  marry  Bill  that 
very  night.  It  seems  that  she  has  ad- 
mired him  since  infancy,  that  Bill  has 
always  fancied  her.  She  has  thought 
of  everything,  marriage  license,  ring, 
minister,  even  the  bridal  bouquet.  Bill, 
at  first  amazed,  quickly  warms  to  the 
idea,  becomes  acrobatic  in  that  he 
stands  on  his  head,  and  even  sings  a 
little  song  to  his  own  accompaniment. 
Bemg  of  forgeitful  nature,  he  has  the 
foresight  then  and  there  to  order  a 
diamond  bracelet  for  Lelia,  against  their 
first  wedding  anniversary  a  year  hence. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  Christine 
Challis,  as  dark  as  IjClia  is  blonde 
creates  an  awkward  moment,  which 
Lelia  softens  tactfully.  Learning  that 
Christine  ha^s  been  Bill's  mistress  for 
some  time,  Lelia  Insists  that  he  make 
out  a  check  for  $50,000,  thereby  pay- 
ing in  full  for  all  the  fun  he  has  had. 

nparently  that  first  year  was  far  from 
feet.  Bill  and  Lelia  were  not  hit- 
.:;g  it  off.  He  was  away  often,  she  was 
absent  for  weeks.  Where  he  went,  we 
were  not  told.  She  said  she  was  play- 
ing aroun  Havana  and  other  resorts, 
biit;  she  fibbed.  She  always  was  with  a 
female  friend.  She  wanted  Bill  to  be 
jealous,  but  he  wouldn't.  Then  entered 
John  Brown,  as  abruptly  as  had  en- 
Xered  Christine  in  the  first  act.  John 
was  Leila's  first  husband,  a  silly-ass 
sort  of  fellow.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  Lelia  had  left  him  in 
Paris.  Yet  for  the  first  time  Bill 
;\inced  signs  of  jealousy.  He  was  rude 
to  John,  offered  to  smit  him.  John,  of 
:oncillatory  intent,  advised  Bill  how  to 
handle  Lelia.  She  needed  brutal  castiga- 
ion.  Bill  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  stormed 
)ut  with  Christine,  who  somehow 
meaked  In  again,  both  ostensibly 
lound  for  the  bridal  suite  of  a  nearby 
lostelry  over  the  week-end.  Lelia,  after 
imashing  some  pottery,  vowed  retalia- 
Aon.  She  would  go  to  Lake  Placid  with 
lohn,  her  first  husband.  Quite  com- 
plicated, you  will  observe. 

The  third  act  brings  Bill  back  un- 

•■.-pectedly,  ditto  Lelia  and  John.  It  Is 

;iis  act  which  produces  the  sage  com- 
^■-ent  of  Edward,  the  chauffeur,  that  a 

oman  can  go  far  on  an  overnight  bag. 
also  produces   explanations  which 

:.:onerate  Bill  of  infidelity,  disclosures 
.  hich  involve  Lelia  in  evident  bigamy, 
;!id  a  moving  moment  when  Bill  ap- 

lies  the  back  of  his  hand  punitively  to 

^at  part  of  Lelia's  person  which  she 


A  welcome  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
!:he  heart  was  accorded  to  Walter 
Hampden  and  his  company  last  eve 
aing  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  where  the 
ictor-manager  presented  once  again  his 
Incomparable  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  In 
1  theatre  that  exactly  suited  the  play, 
Before  an  audience  that  was  more  than 
cordial,  unusually  responsive  and  at- 
tentive, "Cyrano"  and  Mr.  Hampden 
were  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  For  all 
Its  length,  for  all  its  intricacies  of 
joetic  conceits,  the  play  does  not  stale, 
hor  have  hundreds  of  performances 
Ispread  though  they  be  over  nine  years, 
dulled  the  actor's  fine  perception  of  the 
part,  probably  the  longest  In  dramatic 
history  and  certainly  the  most  ardu- 
Dus.  How  much  art,  how  much  patient 
care,  how  much  expenclture  of  spirit, 
thought  and  imagination  have  gone  into 
the  crea':on  of  Cyrano,  the  spectator 
can  but  faintly  guess.  As  the  play  is 
Rostand's  monument,  so  the  part  re- 
mains the  best  loved  and  the  longest 
to  be  cherished  of  all  Walter  Hampden's 
notable  repertoire— it  does  him  honor 
as  actor  and  producer  alike. 

To  say  that  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  is 
only  for  the  incurably  romantic  is  to 
do  it  no  injustice,  rather  to  pay  it  high 
tribute,  and  from  all  appearances  there 


The  tantalizing  smile  of  the  Mona 
Lisa  combined  with  the  talents  of  Geza 
von  Bolvary  and  Robert  Stoltz — con- 
trivers par  excellence  of  the  German 
musical  film— have  produced  a  charm-, 


sures  where  it  is  almost  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  slacken  this  pace.  And 
whatever  the  speed,  "when  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  full  organ  there  should 
be  dignity,  not  merely  noise.  At  the 


..y,  ,  majestic  close  there  was  last  night  a 
iitg  and  ironic  picture  entitled,    uei  ^^j^^^^^^^y  ^^^^^ 

The  wise  men  across  the  Atlantic 


Raub  der  Mona  Lisa,"  now  showing  ai 
the  Hne  Arts  Theatre.  There  Is  sent! 
ment  and  song,  wlstfulness  and  laugh 
ter  and  the  saving  grace  of  the  tongui 
in  the  cheek  whenever  romance  threat^ 
ens.  Finally,  there  are  two  excellen 
performances  by  WiUy  Forst,  an  ol< 
favorite  now,  and  by  Trude  von  Molo 
a  beautiful  girl  whose  resemblance  ti 
Mona  Lisa,  "La  Joconde,"  is  positivel; 
startling.  The  photography  is  of  ex 
cellent  quaUty,  whether  the  scene  b 
in  the  Louvre,  in  the  streets  of  Itai, 
or  in  a  garret-^cene  aft€r  scene  pre 
senting  compositions  that  would  dehgh 


.^..v  men  across  ^^^.^^•■..^ 

have  had  remarkable  things  to  say : 
about  Brahms's  Sonata  and  Schoen- 
berg's  Suite.  It  seems  that  the  Sonata 
is  first  of  all  "Nordic."  Walter  Nie- 
mann, in  fact,  finds  the  music  of 
Brahms  Nordic  throughout.  That  does 
not  make  the  better  pages  any  better; 
nor  the  drier  ones,  or  those  in  v^'hich 
the  composer  inserts  padding,  any  worse. 

But  Schoenbert.  ah!  Herr  Schoen- 
berg!  One  learns  from  his  zealous  dis- 
ciple, Egon  WeUez — Great  is  Schoen- 
berg,  and  Wellez  is  his  prophet — that 
the  movements  of  this  Suite  are  based 
tviof  wnniri  ^ipiien  on  the  same  three  ground  figures  made 
'P°*'}'°"fv,i^tL^v^f  has  a  by  four  notes,  which  tak^  together 

i?S«STmS.~«?^CSiKw...«.  U^^^^^^^      in  .peeking  of 

in  Italy  a  century  before.  "events"  in  this  Suite.  Nor  is  any  one 

In  gay  and  pleasant  fashion  the  spec 


tator  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Vin 
cenzo  Perugia,  an  indolent  .  Italiai 
glazier,  who  falls  in  love  with  th 
enigmatic  smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa  whei 
he  is  sent  to  put  a  new  glass  over  th 
painting  hanging  in  the  Louvre.  Kc 
turning  to  his  attic,  he  bears  a  git 
singing  and  looking  out  discovers  u 
the  room  of  a  hotel  across  the  way  ' 
livmg  likeness  of  the  great  picture.  This  { 
girl,  Mathilde,  a  mercenary  little  cham-  ' 


co^soled  by  the  fact  that  "the  musio 
is  so  constructed  that  it  strikes  the  eye 
by  its  vivid  expression." — "Don't  make 
me  laugh,  Mike,  I've  got  a  cracked  Up." 
This  Suite  may  strike  the  eye  but  one 
does  not  go  to  piano  recitals,  even  with 
blinders,  for  any  other  puiTJOse  tha,n 
to  have  delightful  music  oeautifully 
played,  strike  the  ear. 


tribute,  and  irom  an  appearances  uicic.  gin^  jviacmiae,  a  meitcuoij  iiu^.c  v^.-.-" 
are  plenty  of  romantic  souls,  not  only  bermald  who  discards  Vmcenzo  when 
in  Boston  but  throughout  the  country,  |  she  finds  he  is  not  a  famous  artist,  in- 
wherever  Mr.  Hampden  has  carried  thej  gpijes  him  to  great  deeds.  For  ner 
great  souled,  big  nosed  Garcon,  whose   j^ke  he  steals  the  Mona  Lisa  only  .o 


glCni>     OWWi^VA,   ' 

pride  an  dindependence  were  as  glgan 
tis   as   the   tmhappy   proboscis  that 
marched  on  before  him  by  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  CjTano  never  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  *  itepression— though 

he  had  plenty  of  cause — he  is  a  heart- 
ening example.  What  if  the  plot  of  the 
play  strains  at  the  bounds  of  credibility, 
blithely  disregarding  them  in  the  third 
act  where  Cyrano  makes  love  for  in- 
expressive Christian  and  Roxane  never 
guesses?  What  if  De  Guiche,  the  ar- 
dent lover,  pauses  on  the  threshold  of 
his  desires  to  listen  to  a  rigmarole 
about  imaginary  journeys  to  the  moon- 
It  is  still  possible  to  revel  In  the  irony 
of  the  one  and  the  grotesque  humor  of 

the  other.  acuon  is  Beii-eApuiiiai,v^i j.    ^..^.^  —  - 

'Was  Cyrano  able  to  rout  a  hundred !  musical  background  to  the  action,  usea 
men,  unaided?  It  is  pleasant  to  thhik  I  much  In  the  Rene  ClaJr  fashion  to  re- 
so,  just  as  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  him  |  enforce  the  mood  of  the  momeni. 
compose  a  ballad  as  he  fights  a  duel  Pleasing  to  relate,  there  is  also  a  tneme 
or  stave  off  the  hosts  of  Spaniards  as  I  song,  "Warum  lachelst  du,  Mona  Lisa 
tfiey  seek  to  overwhelm  the  cadets  of  I  which  is  sung,  played  and  dancea,  even 
Gascogne  at  Arras.  Ftoally,  the  thea-  I  chirped  by  two  forlorn  sparrows  on  a 
tre  offers  no  more  profoundly  touch-  telegraph  wire,  thus  poking  gentle  lun 
ing  or  compelling  a  death  scene  than  at  the  wonderful  painting  and  senj- 
tha  t  grand  opera  conclusion  in  the  con-  mental  mankind  at  the  same  time, 
vent  garden.  To  sit  through  all  this  Willy  Forst  gives  his  best  performance 
again,  for  uncounted  times,  is  to  suffer  so  far,  playing  with  an  excellent  sense 
no  sense  of  boredom  or  emptiness.  If  of  sathe  and  sentiment,  overao.ng 
the  romance  and  the  tragedy  prevail,  neither  aspect  and  presenting  an  emi- 
credit  creator  and  Interpreter  alUte,  for  nently  satisfactory  characterization, 
there  is  no  diminishment  of  quahty  or   Trude  von  Molo,  besides  her  likeness  lo 


find  that  she  is  totally  unimpressed,  in 
fact,  that  she  has  run  off  with  a  travel- 
ing salesman.  Refusing  to  sell  the  pic- 
ture to  the  agent  of  a  millionaire,  he 
journeys  to  Italy  with  a  hurdy  gurdy 
on  the  side  of  which  Is  fastened  the 
painting.  In  Italy  he  is  discovered  and 
arrested,  and  Mathilde,  anxious  to  share 
in  the  excitement,  comes  to  the  trial 
to  hear  herself  described  as  the  Inspir- 
ation of  the  theft.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever Vincenzo  realizes  that  it  is  the 
painting  he  loves,  not  the  girl,  and  de- 
clares in  court  that  ne  had  stolen  the 
Mona  Lisa  from  patriotic,  not  senti- 
mental reasons.  .    ,    ,  ,  , 

It  Is  all  neatly  contrived,  leisurely 
but  not  tiresomely  so,  and  most  of  the 
action  is  self-explanatory.    There  Is  a 


exhileration. 

At  the  end  of  a  long,  arduous  tour, 
Walter  Hampden's  Cyrano  still  carries 
the  illusion  of  a  first  performance — 
there  is  no  slurring,  no  hesitation,  no 
slipshod  delivei-y.    The  actor's  splendid 


at  part  oi  Lena's  person  wnich  she  r,"f, — ;  ,,  ''• " 

nnot  see.  Then  Lelia  knows  that  Bill  ' ! ^''^  v,*"*^  J""  to  the  exactmg 

es  her.  Then  .^he  stages  the  disrobing  speeches,  the  varying  moods  of  the  role 
,;eau.  Bill  sings  another  song,  and  to  ?f '  f ^  forth  correspondmg  shades  of 
tt  llghte  and  sv^'eet  music"  the  cur-   fS^i'"?;,,,^  Anglo-Saxon 


;n  falls  on  a  pai;-  of  ecstatic  lovers, 
carting  all  over  ag»in. 
Miss  Purcell  and  Mr.  Margetson  carry 
■.he  brunt  of  the  performance  on  able 
shoulders.  Miss  Purcell.  brings,  vivacity, 
swift  changes  of  mood  to  Leila's  role. 
When  she  purrs  she  Is  charming,  when 
she  rages  she  is  interesting.  Mr.  Marget- 


than  Gallio,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
a  Cyrano  of  which  this  generation  is 
unlikely  to  see  the  equal.  The  members 
of  the  supporting  cast  are  capable.  If 
not  remarkable.  Miss  Warren's  Roxane, 
charming  to  look  at,  reaches  Its  peak 
in  the  fourth  act.  John  D.  Seymour, 
as  Christian  is  agreeable,  but  perhaps 

imj^,,lTr     r-t-f^M^      .n.V.«1..     -El»«#...«    .... 


She  rages  she  is  interestmg.  Mr.  Marget-  ,    .Tr.  j     CT,    4;    '  .  i.  ''^""^t" 

son.  If  slightly  seir-'  onscious,  is  a  ready  .  ^L^'^'y  .^t"*'^*!' .^^'''i  "r" 

f  peats  his  excellent  Le  Bret  to  good  ef- 
fect.   Reynolds  Evarw  Is  a  satisfactory 


the  painting  of  the  Mona  Lisa,  is  also 
a  clever,  intelligent  actress  with  a  good 
singing  voice.  Indeed,  the  whole  cast 
is  of  good  quality,  and  there  are  no 
false  notes,  either  In  acting  or  d^ec- 
tion  E.  L.  H. 


MUSIC 


HORTENSE  MONATH 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Hortense  Monath  played  the  piano  In 
Jordan  Hall  last  night.  Her  program  was 
as  follows:  Bach-Tausig,  organ  Toccata 
and  Fugue  in  D  minor.  Brahms,  Sonata 
Op.  1.  Schoenberg,  Suite  op.  25  (Prelude 
Gavotte,  Musette,  Intermezzo,  Menuett, 
Gigue).  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  41  No.  ^, 
Impromptu  Op.  29.  Nocturne,  Op.  63 
No,  1,  Scherzo  Op.  31.  .  _ 


/»c7 

BEAL  HOBER 

Beal  Hober,  sopiano.  gave  her  first 
song  recital  before  a  Boston  audience 
last  night  at  Jordan  haU.  Her  program 
was  as  follows: 

1 

Sulpika:  Lachen  und  Weinen:  An  die  Mu- 
3ik:   tTngeduld   ....Schubert 

I  SVenn  du  zu  den  Blumen  gehst:  Der  Gart- 

,     ner   Hugo  Wolf 

Dein  blaues  Aure:  An  ein  Veilchen:  Wie 
froh  und  Irisch  .  .^^.^  Brahms 

ll.illle  Ships  of  ArcGQ.v  Michaef  Hea<] 

i)\o\v.    Blow  Thou   Winter   Wind:  Cherry 
Valle.v:  Fair  Housb  ol  Joy.. Roger  Quiltc'- 

IV  X.  ' 

'  .\pre.s  un  Reve  ^ 

.  \A-  Printemps   -  Banvilli- 

j  Ondina   ^.  Cimara 

IHiUs   of    Gruzia  ;^  ■  •3^^"^^"J!. 

H.v  the  Window  'Tschajkowsk.v 

?an  This  Be  Summer  Clara  Ed«.iNl> 

.  I  V.>  Twu  Together..   ..  Marshall  Kernochan 

Miss  Hober  ha'  a  beautiful  voice, 
'  brilliant  and  big.  and  she  has  also  the 
I  gift  of  making  earn  song  a  musical  en- 
I  tity,  complete  ana  expressive.  She 
coesn't  snip  them  all  off  the  same  bolt. 
'Her  enunciaUon  is  generally  good— 
I'Xiorest  in  EngU5l\  as  is  so  often  the 
'  tr.se— and  her  phrasing  is  sure  and  sen- 
I  f  itive. 

Her  singing  would  have  been  enjoy- 
1  able  if  she  were  a  little  more  thorough- 
I  ly  in  command  of  her  varied  vocal  re- 
sources. In  the  middle  and  upper  regis- 
;  ters  of  her  voice,  there  were  evidences 
of  strain,  and  shp  was  occasionally  on- 
■  Key.  Howe\er,  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
delightful  evenmg  of  music  she  offered, 
'      her  gifts  are  ff.r  above  those  of  the 
t  average  recitalist    For  her  admirably 
planned  programs  and  her  musically 
sensitive  and    caTCful  interpretations 
■■^he  should  find  an  appreciative  and 
'.aithful  Boston  aucience.     Last  night 
the  audience  ^^-as  large.      There  was 
much  applause,  anu  she  granted  several 
'additions  to  the  set  program. 

From  each  of  her  groups  of  songs, 
one  sWnds  out  in  the  memory  as  ad- 
mirably performed.  In  the  first  group, 
it  was  the  always  lovely  "An  die  Mu- 
Eik,"  sung  with  a  devotional  Intensity 
as  warm  as  it  was  tender,  and  with 
ilch  tone. 

In  the  second  group  It  was  Wolfs 
"Der  Gartner."  sung  freshly  and  sweet- 
ly as  a  folk  song,  as  indeed  It  should 
sound,  though  "An  ein  Veilchen"  oi 
Brahms  was  well  done,  too,  suavely 
phrased,  and  colored  subtly  with  a  sort 
of  resigned  yeammg. 
"Little  Ships  of  Aicady."  a  fine  set- 


ig  the  phraa*s 

lliJii;  ol  Gruzia."  wlUi 
of  longing  and  nostalgia, 
>v.ili  dramatic  Intensity  and 
,,ctlveness.  It  was  the  high  point  of 
ii  evening,  vocally  aiid  Inlerpretatlve- 

■The  accompajiln-.ents  of  Edwin  Mc- 
ih"r  were  excellent.  E.  B. 

<^  //J  V 

"~  iCreisler 

The  second  of  the  reciUta  for  the 
enefil  of  tJie  Boston  School  of  Oc- 
upational  Therapy  was  given  yester- 
day morning  at  the  Hotel  Sutler  by 
Fritz  KreiJler.    Hia  program  wa«  as 


\  n  al1»  romant» 


II 


Grieg- 


i.ouis  HUl  et  Pavane. 


Porinn  a 

-'     ithoul   Worit»   MeiKlelsffihn 

lat^n.   .j^   Ta.-.m. 

,,.iia   Kwisle" 

T  ,  (le  aux  oheveux  de  lin   Del>usf.v 


played  with  really  musioai  ciancy  "ajju  fi^    ,  . 

phrasing,   the  voices  sounding  freelv  ^       '  ^  i  fe^ 

monriau^m"""'*'  1 W  O   BATHROOMS  !              .uo  th.  lion's  cag.-.         ^  f  ' 

n j:^'  ^ri^/s'taHut^'r-t^-Lruitri-  ,  h  ^  hca^^r\rth^/trtt»n"^^°^ 

!„**!.,f?_^;rj*'*'-.''"'^          »n<l  UHlng,  straiiRC  to  say,  no  one,  to  our  knowledge,  hns  jonn  Blondell  is  quite  In  her  element  as 


hole-  ^^^^H 


at  one  heaTlnf"  '-i^hey  Uck'  the  wrt"crlvory.  green  brocade  hangings  and  carpets  soft 
"Carnaval"  and  the  vigor  of  the  "Etude.ito  Uie  tread.  .  .  .  indications  of  the  social 
S>Tnphonitiues."  It  mlg-ht  have  been™-estige  which  goes  with  the  vice-presidency." 
";ri^uTs^^et»,',^r;:SSie^„^;eThis  social  prestige  that  goes  with  the  vice- 
sift  the  grain  from  the  chafli  to  make  presidency  is  strikingly  shown  in  Of  Thee  1 
a  few  excisions.    However,  they  weresing."   But  what  must  cause  dismay  and  shak- 


rell  played  on  the  whole,  despite  oc 
ca.>:ional  pages  Uiat  seemed  blurred. 

Mr.  Simondji  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  Interpreters  of  the 
music  of  Detoussy  to  be  heard  about 
Boston.  Nothing  of  the  subtlety,  the 
evanescent  melody,  or  the  inner  virility 


ing  of  the  head  in  Texas  is  the  report  that 
there  are  two  bathrooms  in  the  new  apartment. 
What  unbridled,  what  Hcliogebalian  extrava- 
gance! What  did  Thomas  jefTerson  know  about 
sanitary  plumbing?  Was  Andrew  Jackson 
of  D«bussy  escapes  him.  HU  playing  blessed  with  faucets  for  hot  and  cold?  One 
of  "La  Maja  et  le  rossignol."  one  of  the  might  as  well  suppose  that  he  was  addicted  to 


loveliest  excerpts  from  "Goyescas,"  was 
jthe  gem  of  the  smaller  pieces, 
j   Addition*  to  the  program  were  grant- 
led.  E.  B. 


,.,  e  Vieiinois    Kieisifi 

J  nana    Kipi-U'i' 

•le  program  was  short,  and  rather 
as  violin  recital  programs  go.  Mr. 
,'er  played  as  if  he  were  In  a  hurry, 
(v  g  everything  a  trifle  above  tempo, 
f:e  making  almost  no  pauses  between 
ibers.  Perhaps  he  had  a  train  to 
>ch.  But  the  concert  was  no  less 
joyable,  for  all  that.  A  morning 
usicale  program  should  rightly  be  less 
erous  than  a  recital  in  the  evening, 
Vhen  one  may  go  braced  by  a  large 
inner.  Mr.  Krelsler  pleased  his  audi- 
nce  mightily  by  playing  the  melodious 
[Grieg  sonata  in  C  minor;  a  group  of 
Id  tunes  and  dances,  most  of  them 
[unadorned,  singing,  and  sweet;  and  a 
inal  group  of  delections  of  the  ro- 
antic  type  he  has  made  so  popular 
hrough  his  arrangements,  and  by  his 
uperlative  playing  of  them.  Several 
"xtra  pieces,  Viennese  in  spirit  and  ex- 

fcution.  were  of  course  expected,  and 
upplied. 

There  were  roughnesses  In  the  Grieg 
onata;  even  the  usually  impeccable 
jlaying  of  Mr.  Lamson  seemed  rushed, 
5ccasionally  unsteady,  and  Kreisler's 
one  was  sometimes  forced,  rising  from 
full  volume  to  harshness.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
velvet  hangings  in  the  Hotel  Statler 
ballroom  are  inclined  to  muffle  violin 
tone  and  tempt  the  artist  to  force. 
However,  roughness  In  Grieg  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  over-polished  sweet 
ness  he  usually  receives  from  Wo^ 
[sensitive;  Grieg's  themes  demand 


CONCERT  NOTES 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr, 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  will  give  its 
tlilrd  concert  In  Sanders  Theatre  to- 
night at  8  o'clock.  Mozart.  Serenade 
in  B  flat  for  wind  instruments. 
Vaughan  WUUams,  Fantasia  for  string 
orchestra  on  a  theme  by  Thomas  Tallis. 
Schubert,  symphony  C  major.  No.  7. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs in  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  Saturday  night  has  unavoid- 
ably been  changed  from  the  one  pre- 
viously announced.  As  it  now  stands 
it  reads:  MacDowell.  "Hamlet  and  Ophe- 
lia"; Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  3.  C  major. 
Tcherepnin.  "Magna  Mater."  and 
Strauss's  "Death  and  Transfiguration." 
Tcherepnin's  poem  suggested  by  old 
Egyptian  Phallic  worship,  has  been  per- 
formed at  Munich.  Stuttgart  and  Paris. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tcherep- 
nin's father  visited  Boston  last  season 
and  conducted  several  of  his  pieces  at 
a  Symphony  concert.  MacDow;  / 
"Hamlet  and  Ophelia"  was  composed' 
in  Germany  before  he  came  to  Boston. 
Arthur  Nikisch  brought  it  out  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra in  Boston  in  1893.  The  per- 
formance this  week  will  be  in  commem- 
oration of  the  founding  of  the  Mac- 
Dowell colony  at  Peterborough.  N.  H 
There  wUl  be  a  similar  commemora- 
tion by  the  leading  orchestras  of  the 
country.  The  Philadelphia  orchestra, 
for  example,  will  play  two  movements' 
—one  of  them  the  noble  dirge  fromi 
his  "Indian"  Suite,  the  most  important' 
of  his  orchestral  works. 

Tomorrow  night  the  N.  E.  Conserva- 


oion  and  ecstasy,  and  the  poignant  im- ,  ^    *  j  w        i  -KHf 

personal  sadness  of  the  northern  spuit.  tory  orchestra,  conducted  by  carl  mc- 
layed  out  wildly  they  sound  as  they  Kinley  of  the  faculty,  will  give  a  con- 


hould;  softened-  and  refined  they  be 
ome  sentimental  and  ineffectual. 
The  delightfully  sharp  and  graceful 
hanson  Louis  XIII  and  Pavane  of 
3ouE)erin  was  played  with  zest  and  de- 
iclous  purity  of  tone;  the  Tartini  vari- 
ations with  boldness  and  an  exciting 
lisplay  of  technical  brilliance.    It  was 
pleasure  to  hear  "Caprice  'Viennois" 
.gain,  for  shorn  of  its  "program"  dec- 
rations  it  remains  an  enchanting  time 
La  Gitana"  is  another  of  these  Span- 
5h-Austrian  bon-bons  for  which  Mr. 
eisler  has  built  up  a  large  public. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  with  every 
;eat  taken.    The  next  concert  of  the 
urrent  series  will  be  given  by  Dusolina 
bianninl  on  Jan.  11.  E.  B. 


I 


BHUCE  SIMONDS 

Bruce  Simonds  gave  his  first  con- 
cert of  the  current  season  last  night 
m  Jordan  hall.    The  program  was  ac 

foHows: 

i      aia   ill   D   minor  Bach 

^ta  in  A  major  ...Mozart 

-leriana  Schumann 

j;  ■'.c;s  dans  leau  Debussy 

l>a  soiree  dans  Grenade  ••••  Debu8e.v 

Le  retour  des  muletiers  De  Severae 

L>a  Maia  et   le  rossignol  Granados 

Allegro   barbaio  Bartok 

Bruce  Simonds  is  developing  a  strong 
and  steady  public  in  Boston,  and  he  de- 
s^n'fis  to.  He  has  never  beeft  colitent 
to  stop  building  and  to  start  polishing; 
building  and  polishing  as  he  goes,  he 
appears  every  year  with  his  art  more 
solid,  more  dependable,  more  nearly 
satisfying.  It  is  not  yet  utterly  satis- 
fying, but  if  he  continues  to  develop 
a*  tile  rate  he  has  been  during  •  the  j 
last  six  years,  he  should  be  a  really 
outstanding  pianist  in  the  near  future. 
As  he  is,  he  is  a  delightful  performer, 
sensitive  and  resourceful,  and 
sympathetic  with  his  instrument 
To  his  qualities  of  delicacy,  grace 

clarity,  he  has  added  sonority,  a  sense ' ij'j;:,,  joan  Biontiri] 

of  climax  and  drama,  and  no  little  Charlie' ■.  .■.'.■.■.■.■,■. Wallace  poi,i 

fire.   He  now  commands  not  only  fluid  [  ^;!'.y.  .^^^^^^^^■Heno•  )i%v fin '^'ii 

and  melting  tone,  but  rich,  singing.  i,,',Vo°   Patricia  ei'i'i^ 

and  powerful  tone.    To  his  evocative  scret.  'r'h'cV  ■o-„-5''^''''^5,,Seii<in 

.gifts,  always  poetic  and  deft.  h«  ^\^^^^  ■•••■■■-■:.:.v.::;',::^^'^"Toh?wA''v 

added  a  firm  sense  of  style  and  structureichairm,-in'  PaBinn  'niii ■ -Harold  Hube V 
for  larger,  more  massive  works.  .PtH'----  ili-'iVenJm  .  T  .: '■•  n  w™  ■  ' 

His    Bach    last    night  was    broad,  '  '  ■  ' 

I  sonorous,  dignified.    The  fugues  were 


cert.  Liszt,  Symphonic  poem  "Orphe 
us.  "  .Mozart  Symphony  in  D  major, 
(K504).  MacDowell,  piano  concerto,  D 
minor.  No.  2  (Howard  Coding,  pianist). 
SibeUus,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Ber- 
lioz, Hungarian  March. 

William  Lawrence,  tenor,  will  sing 
in  Jordan  hall  next  Sunday  afternoon 
at  3.30  o'clock.  Lawrence  Brown  will 
accompany  him.  Sengs  by  Handel,  Gio- 
dani.  Monsigny,  Wekenin.  Pergoiesi, 
Quilter.  de  Palla,  Sadero,  A.  Robinson, 
H  T  Burleigh,  Brown.  Lawrence's  Afri- 
can Rhapsody,  arranged  for  two  pianos 
will  be  played  by  the  composer  and 
the  accompanist. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  next  Monday  night 
will  compi-ise  Berlioz's  overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival,"  Schumann's  piano 
concerto  A  minor  (Eunice  Norton,  pian- 
ist), and  Sibelius's  Second  Symphony. 
This  orchestra's  program  for  the  con- 
certs of  Dec.  16,  n  will  comprise  Men- 
delssohn's symphony  in  A  minor 
("Scotch").  Converse's  latest  work 
"Prophecy"  for  soprano  voice  and  or- 
chestra (first  performance)  and  the 
Fourth  Symphony  of  Sllbellus. 

The.  Boston  Flute  players  Club  will 
gi\'e  its  first  concert  of  the  season  Sun- 
day. Dec.  18.  at  the  Boston  Art  Club. 
Music  by  Mozart  (Clarinet  Quintet, 
Kodaly .  (Duo  for  violin  and  violoncello) . 
Migot's  "Le  LivTe  des  Danceries"  for 
flute,  violin  and  piano,  and  Tcherep- 
'nin's  piano  quintet  with  the  co!-nn-,»i 
the  pianist.  P-  H. 


scented  soap.    Was  it  not  the  boast  of  the 
unterrifled  Democracy  for  years  that  It  was 
The  Great  Unwashed"?  ^ 

But  stop.  Not  long  ago  a  bathroom  in  Eng-^ 
land  was  thought  "a  new  fangled  and  even 
luxurious  eccentricity."  It  was  no  disgrace  to 
be  dirty.  Some  peers  in  recent  years  were  with- 
out a  bathroom,  much  less  a  set  tub.  They  were 
Knights  of  the  Hat  and  Sponge.  There  was  a 
Duke  of  Norfolk  known  as  "The  Dirty  Duke." 
Dr.  Johnson  avoided  clean  linen.  Then  there 
is  the  famous  answer  of  Lady  Mary  Wortleji 
Montagu  to  one  commenting  on  her  dirty  hands 
Two  tubs — one  probably  for  the  Garners- 
one  for  a  visiting  Texan  if  he  is  particular 
about  his  toilet.  A  country  house  of  fronj 
fourteen  to  twenty  bathrooms  is  desirable  foi 
week  end  visitors.  A  waiting  list  in  the  corridor 
each  guest  with  a  crash  towel  over  his  or  hei 
arm,  is  a  painful  sight  in  a  house  with  only  on| 
or  two  tubs.  There  is  a  reward  for  early  rising; 
If  there  should  be  only  one? 

There  was  once  a  family  in  Paris— the  Fell) 
family.  The  daughters  were  women  of  the 
stage— Sophie,  Rebecca,  Lia,  Dinah,  Elisabeth 
known  to  the  world  as  the  great  Rachel  the 
tragedienne.  Before  Rachel  could  command 
her  price  as  actress  and  woman  the  Felix  family 
lived  in  a  garret  where  there  was  one  tub — a 
primitive  affair.  According  to  a  biographer 
say  rather  an  unveiler  of  intimate  domestii 
life— -the  girls  took  turns.  Sarah  left  the  tul 
"red  as  a  lobster."  Dinah,  an  hour  and  a  hal 
afterward,  came  out  "violet  in  color,  her  teetl 
chattering."  Lucky  Rachel,  coming  in  betweei; 
enjoyed  tepid  water  and  saved  her  complexion 

Paul  Pry  is  always  in  Washington.  WhI 
knows  what  tales  he  will  tell  of  the  "luxurious 
apartment,  even  of  the  two  batlrrooms? 


Charlie — he  even  has  one  of  thoJ# 
precious  death  scenes  so  dear  to  th< 
heart  of  all  actors.  In  the  cast  yoi 
will  find  such  familiar  and  well  trioc 
actors  as  John  Wray,  DeWltt  Jennings 
Harold  Huber  and  Spencer  Charters 
not  to  mention  the  lion.  Nebo,  who  givet 
a  dramatic  account  of  himself.  Johr 
Adolfl,  the  director,  has  seen  to  It  thai 
all  do  their  best  to  keep  the  spectatoi 
entertained  by  never  standing  still  foi 
an  Instant. 

"The  Devil  Is  Driving,"  with  Edmund 
Lowe,  Wyrme  Gib.son,  James  Gleason 
Lois  Wilson.  Dickie  Moore.  Alan  Dine- 
hart  and  George  Rosener,  is  anothei 
action  drama,  which  has  plenty  of  that 
good  old-fashioned  quality  known  af 
punch.  The  action  passes  In  an<3 
around  a  "hot-car"  garage — in  othei 
words,  a  garage  for  the  reception  of 
stolen  cars.  Here  again  there  la  crooked 
dealing,  violence — open  or  underhand-- 
murder,  vengeance  and  numbers  ol 
spectacular  scenes,  all  of  them  will  pho- 
tographed. The  hero,  an  automobll« 
mechanic,  falls  in  love  with  the  sweet- 
heat  of  the  apparent  head  of  the  "hot- 
car"  gang  but  before  he  achieves  his  I 
heart's  desire,  he  has  uncovered  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother-in-law — the  man  [ 
who  also  crippled  his  nephew  for  life, 
and  seen  that  man  hurtle  10  floors  I 
down  the  well  of  the  garage  as  his  car 
collides  with  another  car,  stolen  at  his 
orders.  Edmund  Lowe  gives  an  excel-  | 
lent  performance,  as  do  the  other  fea- 
tured members  of  the  cast,  George  Rose- 
ner winning  particular  attention  for  his  | 
portrayal  of  a  sinister  dumb  fiend. 

With  this  double  "program,  the  thea- 
tres Institute  a  new  policy,  which  gives  I 
every  appearance  of  starting  off  with| 
a  bang.  E.  L.  H. 


I  Poll 


rtwes    .V.'^VTll.ird  RqbeTtson 

Lines   Harry  Holiran 

 -William  Pawley 


thiatres    In  both  attractioiis, . 
S""and""The  Devil  ^  Dm  ^^^^ 
much  happeiis  ^at  the  spwia 


account  miss  the  double.  bill_now^show 
ing  at  the 
theatres.  In 
Park"  and 
much  happei 
breathless,  almost 

-  ■■  progi  

ru.e  less,  the  if-^^^Xl^^ol'^r. 
llcrtainment  o£  ^fl«„^?ng  on  that  there 
which  so  much  If  f°'"^j,or  this  relief, 
no  time  ^'^'^.p^f'^-i  park'' is  credit- 
much  thanks  ^^"n-e  who  appears  to 
ed  to  ward  Morehoa.e  who  ^^^^ 
have  written  it  in  the  a 
'everything  possible  in  the      ^^^^  y 

citement  into  o"^^,.  -?  something  that 
length.    The  resuH  ^  some^^^^ 

combines         '^nTkidnappings,  a  mur- 
shootings,  hold-ups,  Kianap^  6 

der  or  two,  f^^fP^^^rglr  romance  and 
with  a  bit  of  boy  ana  central  Park 
some  admirable  shots  oi  ^^^^^ 
.itself.  Needless  t°f-^' tJ^^ction  starts, 
out  a  bad  second  o^^^^JJ^novelty  in  the 
but  it  provides  a  distmct, 
way  of  backgrounds.  ^  ^ot 

To  give  a  cone  se  summary  o  ^^^^ 

is  manifestly  ^"'P'^'r  concerns  the 
space,  but  in  general  ^1^°^,  that 
bewildering  s^-^^^f  °Less  out  of  work-- 
>  overtake  Do^^"  ^^'Lw"  similarly  fixed 
and  Rick-a  "Tning  In  Central 

—who  meet        Xht  is  over.  Dot  has  ■ 
Park.  Before  the  n^ht  is  ove  -^^^^^^^ 
been  inJ^o^^ntly  invowea  ^  ^^^^^ 
scheme  to  rob  the  Centra^ 
during  a  charity  ball  R  cK  ^^^^.^p. 
cused  of  P^'^'t  'Pfiaf-k  policeman  who 
Charlie,  an  aging  paii^  P       ^^^g  to 
is  going  blind,  Ic^s  his  jo 
circumstances  conneciea  j 
caped  maniac  an <1  redeems  ^^^^^ 
a  heroic  endeavor  to  hal^  tn^^  ^^^^ 
the  hold-up.  and  an  a     ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
capes  from  Ws  cage  »•     mng,  oc- 
one  into  fits,        au  very  ^^^^ 

casionally  '^°\^^feularly  cheerful  little 
There's  ""e^  P^rUcular  y^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 


The  stage  show  this  week  is  "Dormi- 
tory Days,"  with  a  cast  that  features! 
the  Broadway  team  of  Lowe.  BarnaofI  | 
and  Wensley;  Raymond  Baird,  Gordon, 
Reed  and  King.  Evelyn  Wilson  and  the 
Four  Emeralds.    The  orchestra,  led  by| 
Pabien   Sevitsky,   offers   an  overture, 
"Day  at  the  Pair,"  and  Arthur  Martel's 
organ  specialty  is  Beethoven's  "Moon- 
light Sonata."  E.  L.  H.  I 


RKO  BOSTON 

On  the  stage  this  week  is  an  elaborat  I 
vaudeville  revue,  "In  France,"  presente 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  ML  I 
Gae  Foster.  Featured  acts  include  Boj 
Hall,  the  extemporaneous  comedy  chap  I 
the  Hollywood  Horse  and  Faithie;  And! 
erson  and  Allen  and  several  others.  Staf 
Meyers,  with  his  RKO  Bostonians,  StevI 
Wenigei,  singing  new  songs  and  the  ll 
Bostonettes,  appearing  this  time  a| 
merry  mademoiselles,  are  other  featurel 
cf  the  show.  I 
On  the  screen  is  "Rockabye,"  ConI 
stance  Bennett's  newest  picture,  broughl 
to  this  theatre  for  a  second  week's  enl 
gagement,  following  ita  record-breaklnJ 
week  at  RKO  Keith's.  Miss  Bennett  Iml 
personates  a  popular  actress,  Judy  CarJ 
roll,  who  has  risen  from  the  gutter  b-J 
dint  of  driving  ambition  and  the  skiil 
of  her  devoted  manager,  De  Sola.  Hef 
escorts  to  adopt  a  child  are  thwarted  bj 
the  revelations  of  her  not  immaculatil 
past  and  her  love  for  the  yoimg  playl 
vvrlght  whose  drama  she  launches  wlttf 
tremendous  success  is  destined  to  fru 
tration.  In  the  end  she  is  left  with  he 
career  and  the  prospect  of  eventui 
marriage  with  De  Sola.  Paul  Lukas  anJ 
Joel  McCrea  head  the  suppwrting  casi 
and  others  who  appear  are  June  Filmerl 
Jobyna  Rowland,  Walter  Pidgeon  and 
J.  M.  Kerrigan.— E.  L.  H. 


hit  when 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Th«   Boston   S>inphony  orchestra's 
eighth  concert  took  pl«ce  In  Sj-mphony 
hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Dr.  Kouase- 


|symphon3?"S'lM'  the  most  part  deugnt- 
fully  cheerflil.  And  there  Is  a  haunt- 
ing charm  to  the  persistent  flffure  tn 
the  second  movement. 

Straus's  raiiilllar  tone  poem  was 
played  dramatically.  The  Impressive 
ending  was  solemnly  sonorous.  It 
seemed  to  some  that  the  pace  of  the 
intioductlon  was  unusually  slow,  but 
this  was  m  fine  contrast  to  the  feverish 
allegro.    The  concert  will  be  repeated 


vitsky  conducted.  The  program  was  as   tonig'**^-  ,       .       ,  u 

%ua».y  tv^"  _  rpjjg  progi-am  of  next  week:  Sibelius, 


follo^-s:  MacDowell,  Two  Tone  Poems: 
Hamlet-Ophelia.  Sibelius,  Symphony, 
No.  3.  Tcherepnin,  A.,  "Magna  Mater" 
(first  time  in  bhe  United  States). 
Strauss,  "r^eath  and  Transfiguration." 

The  leading  orchestras  in  this  coun- 
try agreed  to  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  the  MacDowell  colony  at  Pefer- 
boro.  N.  H.,  by  performing  a  work  by 
that  composer.  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  choice 
was  "Hamlet-Ophelia,"  T^Titten  at 
Frankfort  in  the  winter  of  1884-85.  The 
composer  was  then  24  years  old.  There 
had  been  a  half-dozen  performances  in 
Germany;  the  tone  poems  had  been 
heard  in  New  York  before  MacDowell 
came  to  Boston.  The  first  performance 
in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sj-mphony 
orchestra  under  Arthur  Nilklsch  in 
1893. 

Other  orchestras  in  commemoration 
chose  the  "Dirge"  from  tlie  "Indian"' 
suite  which  without  doubt  is  hi?  fmest 
woork,  yet  there  is  a  romantic  flavor  to 
"Opliella"  that  is  peculiarly  Mac- 
Dowellian.  Perhaps  here  and  there  it 
shows  the  Influence  of  Raff,  who  was 
MacDowell's  teacher,  but  this  influence 
is  not  disturbing.  These  tone  poems  are 
dedicated  to  Irving  and  Terry.  The 
composer  ha\Tng  seen  them  in  London 
was  greatly  impressed.  In  this  instance 
Miss  Terry  probably  appealed  to  him 
more  than  Irving  if  the  music  is  in- 
forming. But  what  orchestral  com- 
poser has  been  fortunate  in  portraying 
the  character  of  Hamlet  in  tones?  Or 
for  that  matter,  the  character  of  any 
hero  in  drama  or  in  life?  Beethoven, 
yes;  witness  his  "Coriolanus"  overture. 
Who  remembers  the  "Hamlet"  of 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonic  poem?  Not 
by  the  portrayal  of  Hamlet;  chiefly  by 
the  music  for  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost  on  the  platform.  Who  recalls  a 
measure  of  Liszt's  "Hamlet"? 

A  composer  can  only  write  meas- 
ures, now  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
now  wildly  excited;  with  a  musical  al- 
lusion to  Hamlet's  love  for  Ophelia  or 
grief  over  her  death.  In  MacDowell's 
poem  there  comes  twice  the  suggestion 
of  a  funeral  march;  for  Ophelia?  for 
Hamlet?  To  write  music  that  the 
hearer  can  say,  without  a  title,  "That 
must  be  Hamlet"  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  composer.  Music  for  Ophelia  is 
an  easier  task  if  "Ophelia"  is  the  title. 
MacDowell  very  sensibly  gave  no  list  of 
themes  for  either  poem;  he  furnished 
no  "key."  He  undoubtedly  remembered 
that  Shakesperian  commentators  are 
not  agreed  as  to  Hamlet's  character,  nor 
have  the  actors  presented  one  and  the 
same  character.  "Hamlet"  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  an  early  work  of  a  man 
blessed  with  a  romantic  imaginative 
nature.  "Ophelia"  is  beautiful  music 
and  would  be  whatever  the  title. 

A  friend  of  Alexander  Tcherepnin 
writes  that  "Magna  Mater"  was  sug- 
gested by  the  ancient  Egyptian  cult  of 
Phallus  adoration.  Herodotus  gives  in- 
teresting details  concerning  this  cult 
and  a  Phallic  procession,  but  these  de- 
tails are  hardly  suitable  for  quotation  in 
a  program  book. prepared  for  staid  and 
proper  Bostonians.  Even  the  enthus- 
iastic George  Isardov  contented  him- 
self with  exclaiming,  with  reference  to 


Symphony  No.  4,  A  minor.  Converse, 
"Prophecy,"  tone  poem  for  soprano 
(Beata  Malkin)  and  orchestra.  Men- 
delssohn, Symphony  in  A  mlno£. 
("Scotch").  Converse's  work  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time. 

COOLIDGE  PRIZE 

The  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  prize 
of  $1000.  offered  in  1932  by  the  library 
ot  Congress  under  the  orovisions  of  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  (Coolidge  Foundation, 
lias  been  awarded  to  a  string  sextet  by 
Bohuslav  Martinu.  The  jury  consisted 
of  John  Alden  Carpenter,  Olin  Downes, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Louis  Persinger, 
and  Carl  Engel,  ex-officio.  The  number 
of  eligible  compositions  submitted  was 
145.  Besides  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  South  America,  the  contest- 
ants represented  almost  every  country 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  Australia,  North 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  prize  winnin;;  work  will  have  its 
first  public  performance  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  April  25,  1933. 

NEWMAN  SHOWS 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Traveltalk  Covers  Interesting 
Points  in  Orient 


The  subject  of  E.  M.  Newman's  Trav- 
eltalk in  Symphony  hall  last  night  was 
"China  and  Japan."  'While  there  were 
many  interesting  pictures  and  graphic 
descriptions,  perhaps  the  chief  feature 
to  those  studying  the  pontics  of  the  far 
east  were  the  pictures  showing  what 
happened  in  Shanghai  during  the  com- 
paratively recent  bombardment.  The 
Japanese  said  that  there  was  no  war, 
ttecause  there  had  been  no  declaration 
of  war;  but  the  many  ruined  buildings 
in  certain  quarters,  the  "dead  line," 
Chinese  forbidden  to  return  to  their 
former  homes  now  laid  waste,  the  sol- 
diers in  the  streets — certainly  that 
looked  like  war  and  the  results  of  war. 
And  China,  so  long  a  peaceful  nation, 
has  now  its  army  trained  by  German 
cflicers;  it  has  its  gallant  soldiers,  and 
in  that  country  there  is  constant  prepa- 
1  ation — troops  drilling,  marching,  ready 
lor  action.  Mr.  Newman  thinks  that 
war  will  break  out  again.  Formosa,  the 
land  of  camphor,  was  visited  before. 

There  was  much  to  be  seen  in  Shang- 
hai; the  international  settlement,  the 
forbidden  city,  where  the  great  Empress 
ruled  the  myriads  of  her  subjects  from 
the  palace  within  the  walled  town.  A 
remarkable  woman.  Saying  she  wanted 
a  huge  sum  to  build  a  navy,  she  appro- 
priated  the  money  and  built  the  famous 
marble  boat.  Men  are  much  cheaper 
than  horses  In  China;  they  drag  the 
heaviest  loads.  The  superstitions  of 
Ihe  people  was  curiously  illustrated  by 
their  waving  hats  to  avert  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Newman's  camera. 
Tcherepnin's  work:  "Great  Mother!  1  There  were  views  of  the  Great^ 'VyaU 
Mother  of  Earth!    Immense  Producer!        .  .  ^  viiiaees  homes  of  the) 

Every  one  comes  from  Thee  and  return^  °Lr    Vet  ttic«e  poor  Chinese  laborers, 
to  Thee!"  The  composer  is  a  little  mor^poor.    Yet  thcwe  P«°^^  ^  happy,  be-  ; 
explicit,  the  work  does  not  contain  ^  m«n  ajid  w™,  seem 
program  of  any  sort;  "simply  the  idea,  lievmg  that  they  win  laic  j 
of  creation,  eternai  and  constantly  ex-;  death  ^  succeeded  in 

panding,  evolvmg."  There  are  "two  The  .•'a;P^™;Voreans  to  change  their 
germinal  elements,  negative  and  posi-!  persuading  the  Koreans  ^  ^ 


tive,  or  humanly  speaking  the  mascu-|  dress  ana  customs.      The  dance 
ime'and  feminine."    "The  ending  is  al  Korean  women  as  shown  ha^^^^^^^^ 
sort  of  purUied  beginning,  without  reso-j  evolutions.    Will  Japan  lui^  ^ 
lution,  but  which  may  be  resolved  by  j  Korea?  familiar  country 

starting  all  over  a^ain."  The  audience!  Japan  was  a  more  laminar  cuuii_> 
did  not  imperiously  demand  a  repetition 
although  the  duration  of  the  perform- 
ance was  only  eight  minutes.  "Magna 
Mater"  needs  a  more  detailed  analysis 
than  that  given  by  the  composer.  There 
were  some  in  the  audience  no  doubt 
who  were  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  identify  a  Phallus  theme.  "Magna 
Mater"  is  in  the  ultra  modern  vein.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  after  one  hearing 
a  work  of  marked  importance  musical, 
religous,  anthropological  or  even  ethno- 
logical. Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  or- 
chestra did  their  best  to  present  the 
work  favorably.  The  composer  was 
called  to  bow  his  appreciation  of  his 
reception  and  the  performance. 

The  program  book  stated  that  the  3d 
symphony  of  Sibelius  was  performed  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  heard  here  in 
1928.  The  error  came  from  a  sudden 
change  in  the  program.  The  notes  for 
that  performance  in  1928  were  hastily 
Inserted  without  time  for  careful  revi- 
sion. In  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
mood  of  much  of  Sibellus's  music,  the 


to  i?aveual^  audiences,  but  new  and 
charming  Pictures  were  showru  Nor 
vvtre  Miyajima 

its  shrines  too  famihar  Tokio  has  its 
Gav  White  Way,  Yokohama  has  been 
Suiiraeisha'^irls  danced 
saki  for  the  audience,  Fuj  is  s.ill  beau- 
Wul  and  has  its  devout  pilgrims,  sacred 
deer  are  not  yet  molested  m  the  great 
park  at  Nara.  A  still  fascinating  land, , 
in  sDite  of  its  westernization,  as  is 
CnlS  with  Peiping,  although  its  streete 
are  no  longer  mud  and  filth.  Caravans 
stm  make'the  wearisome  journey  from 
Mongolia.  Mr.  Newman  had  much  to 
say^that  was  fresh  and  entertamtag 
The  Traveltalk  will  be  "Peated  this 
afternoon.  The  trip  round  the  ^orld 
'.viU  end  next  week  in  the  far  north^ 


The     1  lieatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ! 

Will  there  be  a  Christmas  pantomime  in  any  American  city?  By 
pantomime  we  mean  the  good  old-fashioned  show  with  Clown,  Pantaloon, 
Harlequin  with  his  wand,  and. sweet  Columbine— with  the  final  tableau 
"The  Bower  of  Bliss"— or  whatever  *the  gorgeous  spectacle  was  named- 
pantomimes  that  were  our  dehght  at  the  old  Theatre  Comique  where 
Jordan  Marsh  Company  now  occupies  the  ground.  MaCfit  and  Bartholo- 
mew; was  the  Harlequin  Frank  Lacy? 

In  those  pantomimes— whatever  nursery  story  was  told  before  the 
"grand  transformation  scene"  the  Clown  greased  sidewalks,  earned  a  hot 
poker  did  tricks  with  sausages;  Harlequin  always  escaped  him  by  jumping 
through  a  wall  or  by  some  other  surprising  feat.  Columbine  always  foiled 
the  .amorous  advances  of  foolish  old  Pantaloon  while  the  Clown  laughed  at 
him.  Good  old  days! 

Even  in  London  there  are  now  only  two  or  three,  perhaps  four,  pan- 
toinimes  in  rehearsal.   One  of  them  is  "Dick  Whittington"  with  his  tradi- ; 
tions  — the  Cat,  the  voyage  to  Morocco,  with  the  Captain  and  the  Mate 
as  low  comedians.    Another  is  "The  Sleeping  Beauty." 

In  one  of  Thackeray's  delightful  Roundabout  Papers  he  tells  of  how 
he  took  young  Master  Bob  to  a  pantomime  There  is  a  picture  of  the 
kind  giant  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  stalls  looking  at  the  stage  with 
little  Bob  holding  a  coat-tail.  What  was  it  they  saw— or  Bob  tried  to 
see?  "Harlequin  Hamlet  or  Daddy's  Ghost  and  Nunky's  Pison";  "Which 
is  all  very  well— but  gentlemen,  if  you  don't  respect  Shakespeare  to  whom 
will  you  be  civil?  That  Ophelia  should  be  turned  into  Columbine  was  to 
be  expected;  but  I  confess  I  was  a  httle  shocked  when  Hamlet's  mother 
became  Paqjaloon,  and  was  instantly  knocked  down  by  CIowti  Cladius. 
But  yould  children  of  today  enjoy  a  pantomime?  Are  they  too  sophis- 
ticated? 

Editor  of  The  Herald:  ,  _  ^ 

I  stand  corrected  about  Sarah  Jewett  and  "not  Ada  Rehan.  The  former 
was  a  competent  leading  lady;  Ada  was  superb  and  stole  the  show  In 
everything.  . 

With  the  passing  of  John  Craig,  may  I  tell  you  a  curious  story  for  the 
first  time'  The  Castle  Square  was  opened,  with  appropriate  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, by  a  curious  concoction  named  "Captain  Paul."  The  scenery 
was  elaborate  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  the  new  scenic 
artist,  Sydney  Chidley,  a  former  architect,  I  believe.  To  strengthen  hiv 
weak  points,  which  were  the  making  of  striking  scenic  models,  he  hitched 
up  a  local  artist  named  Searle,  clever  at  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  that  the  whirUgig  of  time  brings  about  when  I  recognized 
long  ago  the  today  millionaire  Searle,  often  in  the  limelight,  as  Chidley  s 

^^'^Now,  another  bit  about  "Old  Homestead."  I  happened  to  be  in  Montreal 
about  1875,  when  a  travelling  "troupe"  struck  the  town.  It  was  called  The 
Giddy  Blondes,"  and  'featured  our  old  friend,  Den  Thonipson,  in  a  New 
England  sketch,  the  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  probably  the  basis  of  The 
Old  Homestead."  The  boys,  I  well  remember,  assured  me  the  show  was 
rotten,  but  Den  Thompson  was  a  fine  actor.  If  I  remember  rightly,  John 
Bunny,  whom  I  met  also  in  the  provinces,  was  the  whistlmg  farmhand  I  sa^^ 
in  "Old  Homestead."  But  that's  nothing:  the  only  time  I  saw  E.  L-  Daven- 
nort  the  king  of  all  Hamlets,  was  in  Hahfax.  Nova  Scotia.  RIP- 

it  was  in  New  York  in  1875  or  1876  that  we  went  with  other  Yale  studen: 
into  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  Theatre.  The  play,  if  it  can  be  called  a  pla> 
was  indescribably  vulgar.  The  only  woman  in  the  audience  sa  ,  heavily 
veiLd  in  a  box.  When  the  play  became  too  vulgar,  the  police  entered  and 
drove'out  the  audience.  The  leading  man  in  the  ^"f  ^""l^; 
son,, a  countryman  in  the  great  city.  Was  this  play  called  'The  Female 
Bathers"?  

Archibald  Henderson  gives  "the  title  "Bernard  Shaw  Playboy  and 
Prophet"  to  his  new  biography  of  the  dramatx^st.  ,^  f 

Shaw  was  published  21  years  ago.  Would  Shaw  have  authorized  the  follo^v- 

Sw  woSn  hTe  loved  him;  and  so  great  was  his  fascination 
.  that,  0^  he  put  it  in  his  extravagant  way,  whenever  he 
a  woman,  she  always  came  up  to  him  and  put  her  arms  around  him.  Some 
of  these  women  I  knew;  some  of^them  pursued  him  shamelessly.  Ho^^^^^ 
be  credulous,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Shaw  wa5  capable  of  the  stormiest 
.  erotic  emotion  and  passion  of  an  extreme  axdency." 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  pages  in  the  book-but  ^^r.  Shaw  is 
astonishing-^  astonishing  that  reader  and  playgoer  sometimes  grow 
wiry  of  astonishment-are  those  in  which  he  appears  as  a  propaganctat 
for  the  alUes  among  the  Moors,  when  the  world  war  ^^^s  raging,  ^e 
Germans  were  using  Shaw's  writings  m  wartime  to  stir  up  the  M<k>is 
aeainst  France  A.  E.  W.  Mason  was  then  in  the  secret  service.  He  begged 
Svfto  undo  the  evil  that  had  been  done.  Now  the  Germans  had  per- 
suaded the  Moors  that  Shaw  was  a  "great  prophet." 

"Shaw  came  through  in  great  style,  he  and  Mason  t°"^borat>;"e 
an  'Epistle  to  the  Moors,'  founded  on  the  New  Testament,  the  Koran  and 
Capt.  Burton's  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights!  ^J^is  gorgeous  document 
one  of  tHfe  'literary  masterpieces'  of  the  war,  soothed  the  Moors  and  kept 
them  quiet."   

Dame  Madge  Kendal  has  been  talking  again. 

"Sarah  Bernhardt  was  admittedly  a  great  actress,  but  she  never  touched 
me  mentally.  I  shall  probably  flutter  the  dovecotes  when  I  say  that  to  me 
she  was  an  artist  from  the  end  of  her  breastbone  to  her  knee  pomts.  Her 
anatomy  and  her  art  were  compressed  within  that  part  of  her  body,  for  her 
acting  Ler  came  up  as  high  as  her  heart.  That  limitation,  ^t  seenr^to 
me,  was  part  of  her  extraordinary  power  over  the  other  sex.  She  was 
slayer  of  mankind." 

I  say,  rather  catty,  'What? 

Dame  Madge  did  like  Modjeska  and  Ristori.  She  was  asked;  Do  yo 
think  the  so-called  modernization  of  acting  has  affected  the  influence  o 
acting  as  a  force  in  the  life  of  the  people? 

"Unquestionably.  Not  only  are  there  too  many  theatres  but  they  a 
now  so  mixed  that  one  never  knows  where  to  find  the  popular  actors. 


,,    ,  .  .  ,  ^       ■  chroniclid  in  tiP'  int.'  poiicMiiiin  pcnmarT'Sf  1!^'     in^.rni^  a-ecnliy"paid"\vhat'he  "bi-* 

IJ^i^*^  /n'fl^l'^  «f^l!'T''^^^^  l"^^"^^  '°       '-^  ^"""^^       the  great  Boston  orchestra.    Ho  added  that  it 

F-The  influence  of  the  theatre,  unfortmiately,  is  dying  down,  and  though!  had  a  competent  conductor.  Then;  was  wrath  on  Beacon  Hill  and  there 
ii  not  a  subject  I  am  ever  anxious  to  speak  about,  I  shaJl  only  be  silent  was  tempest  on  Uie  Back  Bay.  The  expressions  of  displeasure  ranged  from 
at  it  when  the  worms  are  in  my  heart."  'hot  protest'  down  tx>  'take  it  back.'    The  \vriter  stoutly  refuses  to  take 

it  back.  He  Is  prepared  to  meet  in  mortal  combat  In  the  arena  any  person 
who  will  fling  at  him  the  challenge  'Koussevitzky  Is  not  competent.' 

"This  music  lover  has  attended  Boston  symphony  orchestra  concerts 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  has  never  known  the  distinguished  conductor  to  be 
incompetent.  But  one  complaint  was  that  competent  was  too  measured' 
a  word.  'How  absolute  the  knave  is!  We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or 
equivocation  will  undo  us.'  This  reviewer  thought  that  in  the  course  of 
the  years  he  had  exhausted  In  praise  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky  all  the  adjec- 
tives dear  to  rhapsodists  except  'celestial'  and  'sublime.'  He  Ls  saving  these 
for  some  occasion  of  transcendent  glory,  when  Mr.  Koussevitzky  soars  into 
the  fathomless  ether  and  shakes  the  stars  in  their  orbits. ' 


Still  another  novel  about  the  theatre;  that  is  about  a  dramatist,  Cecil 
Uliams,  and  his  first  play.  The  author  is  an  English  woman,  Lorna  Rca 
he  title  of  her  novel  is  "First  Night."  Cecil's  play  received  four  "calls"  at 
end.  There  was  no  shout  "Author!  Author."  This  added  to  Cecil'j 
ries,  for  as  Ralph  Straus  reviewing  the  novel  remarks:  "it  means  that 
_  ;  young  woman  will  continue  to  be  her  unsatisfactorily  vague  self  in- 
^ad  of  agreeing,  as  of  course  she  ought,  to  be  worried  at  once.  ...  It  maj 
be  doubted  whether  Elaine  would  ever  make  him  a  good  wife  and  at  thfi 
!!ieatre  he  has  met  Pamela,  -who  is  quite  ready  to  adore  him.  As  for  th< 
rest  of  the  audience— the  critics  are  bored,  the  stalls  are  polite  (except  wher 
husband  sits  next  to  wifeK  and  the  pit  settles  down  to  enjoy  itself.  Behint 
the  scenes  the  chief  lady  is  'difficult'  until  she  receives  the  hoped-for  lette; 
Ifom  her  boy  at  school  wishing  her  luck,  the  producer  turns  out  to  be  aJ 
nrl's  brother  cwlth  stuffy  relations  in  front),  and  the  lady  who  in  her  owi 
(gjlnion  ought  to  have  been  given  the  chief  part  and  is  present  only  as  a 
member  of  the  public  is  distinctly  feline."  Mr.  Harvzy  of  the  Epoch  is 
'urious  because  a  rival  critic  has  a  more  favorable  seat,  "i  refuse  to  be- 
:eve  that  a  young  man,  even  a  dramatist  on  the  first  night  of  his  first 
:iay,  could  say  to  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  'I'm  exacerbated'" 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

"The  Theatre"  column  of  last  Sunday's  Herald  interested  me  greatly  for 
what  Charles  Hanson  Towne  said,  and  William  Hazlitt  of  a  century  ago  and 
oar  esteemed  Philip  Hale  indorsed;  so  forcibly  agrees  with  my  knowledge  of 
tile  stage  of  50  and  60  years  ago;  all  of  which  I  knew,  and  part  of  which  I 
was,  may  be  my  justification  for  adding  an  incident  or  two  from  mv  ner- 
sonal  knowledge. 

Charles  Barron  was  certainly  a  great  favorite  with  the  public  although 
le  strictly  pursued  the  policy  of  seclusion,  as  far  as  practical.  He,  like  many 
nother  actor,  received  many  amorous  letters  from  female  admirers  one  of 
aom  stated  she  would  await  his  leaving  the  theatre,  near  the  head  of  thp 
airs,  after  the  matinee.  She  did.   She  was  "on  the  spot"  as  Charley  came 
|own  the  narrow  stairs  leading  from  the  stage,  and  presented  herself  to  him 
.r.  Barron  politely  and  courteously  made  sure  she  was  the  writer  of  the 
ite,  m  which  she  had  stated  that  "wifes  makes  no  difference,"  when  the 
;ter  in  hand  he  returned  it  to  her  with  the  remark  that  his  circle  of 
kluamtance  was  large  enough,  as  he  passed  out  of  her  ken,  leaving  her  ■ 
»>echless  with  amazement,  she  evidently  having  a  different  idea  of  actors 
Harry  Cnsp,  also  of  the  Museum  company,  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a 
irming  wife  and  small  son.   He  at  one  time  lived  at  the  South  end  or  in 
;bury,  and  was  annoyed  by  two  persevering  young  and  giddy  girls  who 
some  means  managed  to  board  the  same  car  he  had,  and  to  sit  opposite 
or  as  nearly  as  possible.   Harry  was  very  bald  and  wore  a  toupee  but 
day  he  prepared  for  his  admirers  by  lifting  his  hat  and  toupee  at  the 
.e  tune,  exposing  his  baldness,  upon  which  he  had  previously  pasted  the 
ited  word  "POISON"  in  large  letters.  The  plan  worked,  for  the  girls 
ost  immediately  left  the  car,  never  to  be  seen  again  by  him 
Publicity,  outside  their  legitimate  duty,  was  discountenanced  by  all 
lagers  of  he  type  of  Augustin  Daly,  R.  M.  Field,  J.  H.  McVicker  hence 
absolutely  taboo  jor_any.  actor  to.  he  jiUiie_auditoriun.  n-bP.  not  in 


William  Lawrence,  tenor,  who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  thla 
afternoon,  and  was  associated  for  a  time  with  Roland  Hayes,  has  returned  to 
this  country  after  an  absence  of  five  years  spent  in  Pari.s,  where  he 
studie'l  singing  and  composition.  Like  Mr.  Hayes,  he  was  applauded  in 
Parisian  salons  for  hi.s  voice,  his  skill  in  using  it  and  in  his  diction  in 
several  languages.  The  program  of  this  afternoon  will  incl^ic'e  his  "Rhap- 
sodic Africaine,"  which  he  has  aiTanged  for  two  pianos  from  the  orchestral 
original.  Of  this  piece  Leonid  Sabaneyeff  has  written:  "Mr.  Lawrence  is 
the  author  of  several  works  tending  always  toward  the  idea  of  creating 
a  Negro  musical  style.  In  the  nhapsodie  his  inspiration  is  based  upon  a 
specific  African  scale,  the  music  of  which  is  very  picturesque  and  full 
of  syncopated  rhythms,  offering  us  a  living  tableau  of  the  life  of  the  race 
of  the  composer  and  expressing  a  great  diversity  of  musical  emotions, 
exotic,  sincere,  often  naive  and  always  changing,  passing  from  a  moving 
lyricism  to  an  organism  ferocious  and  savage." 


.        ,  11,,..  ^   S         ^  voice  like  a  corncrake,  can  often  give  us  n 

,the  cast,  and  never  to  stand  outside  within  gunshot  of  the  entrance  ^  al  kind  of  thing  than  the  best  singers  in  Rome  or  Turin 

lany  time.  "PRAMXT    nA-OT/^a    <-l-OTTnTnTrrrtT  I    _  e.    1.3    HI    ivi^iiic    Ul  iUlill. 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players  for  next  Sunday  includes 
a  composition  by  Georges  Migot  of  Paris.  He  is  a  versatile  man,  composer, 
painter,  and  a  WTiter  on  aesthetics,  never  so  happy  as  when  he  stirs  up 
controversy.  Born  in  1891,  he  studied  at  the  Con.servatory  with  Widor, 
who  £.s  an  organist  should  have  had  a  sobering  influence.  Migot  has 
won  prizes  for  chiftnber  music;  he  has  written  orchestral  pieces;  a  ballet 
by  him  has  been  performed  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  has  published  a  work  on 
general  aesthetics,  and  expressed  his  views  on  art  in  his  "Apoggiatures 
non  resolues,"  which  are  said  to  throw  "interesting  lights  upon  his  views  ' 
on  art."  At  this  concert  at  the  .^t  Club  Alexander  Tcherepnin  will  present 
himself  as  composer  of  a  piano  quintet  in  which  he  will  take  the  piano 
part.  When  his  father  was  here  last  season  he  contented  himself  with 
conducting  several  of  his  own  works. 

Few  concerts  are  announced  for  the  remaining  weeks  in  this  month. . 
Let  us  hear  what  Ernest  Newman  has  to  say  about  conductors  of  one 
nation  interpreting  works  by  composers  of  another  nation: 

"No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  certain  musical  forms  and  expressions 
that  are  so  native  to  a  particular  soil  that  they  become  radically  altered 
An  transplantation.  We  have  only  to  listen,  by  wireless,  to  a  performance 
I  of  a  Johann  Strauss  or  a  Lehar  operetta  from  some  first-rate  Italian 
jtheatrs  or  station  or  other,  and  then  turn  to  a  performance  of  the  same 
J  work,  or  a  work  of  the  same  type,  being  broadcast  from  some  German 
)  centre,  to  realize  that  the  Italians  simply  haven't  the  Viennese  rhythm 
}  or  the  Viennese  inflection  in  their  blood.  A  third-rate  German  singer, 
with  a  voice  like  a  corncrake,  can  often  give  us  more  pleasure  in  this 


FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH 


Clifford  Bax  has  written  the  life  of  Nell  Gwyn.    Ivor  Brown  reviewT 
ling  it  finds  the  justification  of  another  biography  of  Nell  in  the  fact  thaj  ^ 
I  the  book  is  readable  and  the  author  understands  and  .'nies  about  thf  ' 
I  history  of  the  theatre.    "He  can  justly  discuss  the  strange  happenin. 
I  whereby  Nell's  first  part  was  a  big  tragic  'lead,'  point  out  to  those  lesi 
I  acquainted  with  the  stage  that  a  child  is  far  more  likely  to  memorize  a  bii 


I  role  correctly  than  is  a  veteran,  and  he  can  also  shrewdly  pick  out  thi  ^^"^^"^"sa,  so  the  Germans  play  Elgar  as  if  he  were  an 
lpassa<ie  in  which  the  charm  of  a  suddenly  discovered  star  would  certainl'  ^^^er,  but  not,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  so  good 


lpassa<ie  in  which  the  charm  of  a  suddenly  discovered  star  would  certainl) 
I  be  leta  effective  than  the  assured  technique  of  some  less  ravishing  bu! 
[more  experienced  miss." 

Mr.  Brown  finds  the  book  original  in  including  Nell's  horoscope.  "Mi 
iBax  !r;ves  the  stars  full  marks  for  being  right  about  the  lady,    He  applie 


The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  give  us  French  and  Italian  music 
in  a  style  that  even  third  parties  see  at  once  to  be  inadequate;  while 
with  English  music,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  they  tan  do  noth- 
ing a',  all.  I  have  never  heard  anything  so  completely  unintelligent  as 
certain  performances  of  Elgar  and  Delius  under  German  "onductors.  Just 
as  the  Italians  transpose  'Boris  Godounov'  into  the  key  of  late  Verdi,  just 
as  they  play  and  sing  Johann  Strauss  and  Lehar  as  if  they  were  Rossini 
or  Cimarosa,  so  the  Germans  play  Elgar  as  if  he  were  anorher  Brahms  or 
1.  .       -    .  ^^^^  ^ork 


rhimself  to 


of  Delius  that  I  heard  under  a  German  conductor  sounded  so  absurdly 
unlike  Delius  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 

"It  is  experiences  like  these  that  make  me  unable  to  co-operate,  in 

 t.i.ii-1^  delirium  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  in  schemes  for  'pushing'  British  muf  • 

astrology  with  a  great  show  of  learning  and  rattles'^  of f^'thj '  J^^\®.  P^^"^*"!  conviction  has  been  forced  on  me  that  it  general.y 


Labracadabra  of  his  curious  pastime. 

The  fact  that  Saturn  is  in  weak  opposition  to  Neptune  and 
CJranus  indicates  that  there  was  more  sorrow  in  her  life  with 
Charles  than  historians  imagine.  The  sesquiquadrate  aspect  from 
the  Dragon's  Tail  to  Saturn  in  the  Fifth  House  would  m.inimize 
her  chances  of  winning  much  money  at  the  basset-parties  of  her 
friends. 

["The  sesquiquadrate  phases  of  the  Dragon's  Tail,  which  sound  so  like  th 
I  blazltr;  finish  of  a  party  held  to  celebrate  a  new  cocktail,  must  really  hav 
more  general  consideration  in  future.    Let  bridge  players  certainly  refraii 
from  bidding  a  slam,  vulnerable,  until  they  have  assuranc  of  the  righ 
draconian  sanction.  Nell  was  also,  horoscopically  speaking,  'an  Aquarian 
So,  too,  says  the  well-informed  author,  are  Queen  Mary,  the  Prince  o 
Wale.-;,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Baden-Powell,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Ruskin- 
and  Jackie  Coogan.    Probably  there  are  some  who  would  include  Unci 
Tom  Cobley  in  the  list,  for  Aquarians  are  bound  by  the  heavens  to  b 
j  humane,  sociable,  democratic  and  idealistic.  'Mars  in  Pisces,'  opines  Mi 
I  Bax,  'would  tend  to  make  Nell  plump.'  This  seems  to  be  poaching  on  th 
I  mononoly  of  glands,  and  no  doubt  somebody  will  now  comnose  a  counter 
[essay  on  Miss  Gwyn 'i^cntirely  in  terms  of  the  fashionatole  hormone." 


HERE  AND  ABROAD 


„,„•        ,  PHILIP  HALE 

..Wilham  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York%„n       ,•  • 
mfinnrr  to  letters  of  protest  he  reTeiv^  .  ^"  amusing 

•P  Bostonians:  "''^""y  ^'""^  "i°re  or  less 


a  British  composer  far  more  harm  than  good  to  have  his  work  set 
before  a  German  or  a  French  audience  by  a  German  or  Fi-ench  conductor. 
]  (The  reason  may  partly  be,  of  course,  that  at  present  neither  France  nor 
!  Germany  possesses  a  conductor  who  would  be  regarded  in  any  other  country 
I  but  his  own  as  a  genius  of  the  first  order.) 

"But  if  all  this  be  true,  the  reader  may  ask,  then  what  right  have  we 
HI  this  country  to  prefer,  say,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  Mozart,  or  his  'Hel- 
denleben,'  to  that  of  any  German  conductor  of  today?  If  the  argument 
is  thai  the  music  of  a  given  nation  can  be  done  full  justice  to  only 
by  Its  own  nationals,  ought  we  not  to  consider  ourselves  as  effectively 
barred,  by  our  own  national  disabilities,  from  German,  or  French  or  Italian 
music  as  we  consider  the  Germans  and  French  and  Italians  to  be  barred 
from  ours?  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  provide  a  final  answer  to  these 
questions.  I  doubt  whether  one  is  possible.  What  I  might  point  out,  per- 
haps, is  that  the  case  becomes  altered  somewhat  when  a  composer' or  a 
work  has  long  ago  passed  into  history.  There  is  obviously  a  difference 
between  a  new  German  composer  of  genius  (if  that  be  not  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms),  whose  mental  world  is  so  novel  that,  for  the  moment,  he 
can  be  interpreted  intelligently  only  by  those  who  in  the  first  place  share 
his  national  or  local  outlook  upon  things,  and  in  the  second  place  have 
studied  his  music  until  they  have  penetrated  sympathetically  to  its  inner- 
most secrets  of  expression  and  style,  and  an  ancient  composer  like  Bee- 
thoven or  Bach  or  Mozart,  who  has  been  part  of  the  world-consciousne.s.s 
for  so  long  that  he  can  now  be  seen  in  terms  of  his  racial  heredity  and 
national  background  as  clearly  by  any  intelligent  foreign  musician  as  b^' 
one  of  his  own  people. 

"It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  as  time  goes  on,  each  great  composer  loses 
something  of  what  he  originally  was,  and  acquires  something  else  slightly 
different  though  still  related,  from  those  who  study  and  interpret  him; 
indeed,  his  chance  of  long  survival  depends  largely  on  whether  this  process 
of  spiritual  interchange  is  possible  generation  after  generation  We  oi 
today  do  not  hear  the  Bach  that  Scheibe  heard,  the  Mozart  that  Schika- 


ncder"  heafdT  the  Beethoven  that  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  heard.  We  tolerate 
weaknesses  in  the  composer  that  annoyed  his  contemporaries;  we  add 
to  his  strength,  from  the  store  of  our  own  enormously  enriched  mental 
iMid  musical  life,  a  number  of  elements  of  which  they  were  unconscious, 
lor  taiey  did  not  then  exist;  after  'Tristan,'  for  instance,  the  world,  whether 


it  on  thelRgs,  to  undertake 'an '^pensive  moving  ofTSTOaaction 
and  company  to  a  rented  theatre  in  N€N|a4:k  or  Philadelphia,  or  even 

That  same  shrewdness  evinced  by  Miss  Crothers  has  been  noticeable  aiso 
'in  several  other  comparatively  new  producers.  Arthur  J.  Beckhard  adopted 
.Similar  policies  la.t  summer,  at  the  Theatre  Unit  Playhouse  m  W^t  PaJ- 
imouth,  out  of  which  came  pofessional  productions  of  promise  of  produc 


imOUtn,   out   OI    wmiili   uamc  ^-   .  .       ■     ,.  -onlo 

   — -    her  ^.^^^  including  "Carry  Nation,"  "Peep-Show"  and  "Good-bye  Again-  Bela 

it  know  it  or  not,  listened  in  a  different  way  to  the  Eroica  and  the  ninth     efa<«.H  «»vprn.i  n^w  Dieces.  most  -promising  of  whicn 

.symphony  from  the  way  of  the  world  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centur>'. 


tions  mciuamg   i^any  iiawuu,    i.^^^     which 

Blau,  at  Magnolia,  staged  several  new  pieces,  most  P^^'^^f^S 
was  Romney  Brent's  comedy  cursed  with  three  tentative  titles    The  Widow  s 
Poi-eign  organ-grinders  see-mn^h-a7e  vanished  completely-at  aoiy  Might  ^;"l^e  Mad  Ho^^s^^^^^^^^^  second  il  moved 

late,  »he  Italians  whose  headquarters  were  In  Saffron  hill  and  who  were  named  it  was  seen  m  Boston  for  one  weeic. 
'  .   .        ...        -     .    ,    n.-  ^~T^^.^^,.     T  j_4.-  TVT^,,,  Vrtr-v  TirhiiTp  la.^t,  niffht.  It  closed 


not  without  simian  allies.  In  fact.  Jocko  was  the  star  performer.  I 
rather  fancy  that  the  duce  had  something  to  say  about  this  industry, 
whicli  reflected,  he  thought,  on  the  prestige  of  the  new  Italy;  the  duce, 
v.ho  I  am  convinced,  Would  die  happy,  with  all  his  other  ambitions  un- 
fulfilled, if  he  could  be  assured  that  the  word  "Wop"  would  never  be  used 
again.  But  they  were  gentle  creatui-es,  tlie  Italian  organ-erinders,  with 
their  little  friends  scampering  up  and  down  them,  their  olive  faces  and 
black  hair  and  white  smiling  teeth  and  perpetual  doffings  of  the  hatj 
and.  above  all,  with  their  unassertive  melodies.  I  remember  them  as  being 
.■^o  regular  on  their  rounds  that  you  could  have  set  the  clock  by  them. 
The  German  bands  were  regular,  too,  but  not  so  modest  with  their  music, 
which  was  mostly  brass  and  was  .seldom  in  tune,  but  never,  even  when 
most  disarranged,  as  offensive  and  cacophonous  as  the  modem  saxophonist 
and  trap  drummer  can  be.— E.  V.  Lucas  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London 


London  Times,  the  "Tl^aunde-r 
a.  it  was  once  called,  has  long  been 
an  English  institution  known  as  one 
in  company  with  cricket,  veal-and; 

nTmasthead  has  changed  from 
the  Gothic  -ed  ever  smce  1788  to 


rnrNew  York  wher;,  last  night,  it  closed  Quietly.  Numerous  other  c^s 
of  summer  try-outs  throughout  New  England  and  along  the  reaches  of  Long 
islaid  sound  might  be  cited.  Often  those  first  J"^'^^ 
last-  but  out  of  the  total  were  saved  an  encouragmg  number  of  acceptable 
ipTays.  Next  summer,  we  predict  even  mor«  activity  in  Pl^^^o^f 
out  of  old  barns  and  seashore  dancehalls.  Perhaps  they  may  be  hatching 
places  for  more  than  one  so-called  "smash  hit."    Heres  hopmg  ! 

Edward  P.  Goodnow,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  project  to  establish 
a  new  resident  company  here,  presumably  at  the  Copley  Th^^r^; 
right  on  two  points  quoted  in  these  columns  last  Sunday  First,  he  assures 
us  there  never  has  been  any  discussion,  even  between  Mi^  ,^ 
and  himself,  as  to  a  name  for  the  company.  Miss  Roax^he  he  avers^  13 
narticularly  insistent  that  she  be  not  starred,  and  from  the  fhrst  has 

   Sg^ed  agLst  anything  more  than  occasional  featuring,  beh^^as  jhe 

H'  JVV  THE   ULD  d<^s  that  such  tactics  have  been  the  cause  of  frequent  ^ownf alls^^nd  y 

ijrl  V  O    A  AAi^  keeping  the  'pubhc'  constantly  mformed  of  our  financial 

Times  blossoming  foith  wuh  a  '    ,"^^1^^^^° '''^^^  idea  is  to  l^eep  those  financially  interested  with  us  so 

column  "head"  on  t^J.^^'^^'^^./t  on  "     We  contribute  this  space  to  Mr.  Goodnow  gladly.     We  go 

note  to  Amf  ica.    This  inno  n^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^taonmg 

bvoke  a  tradition  ^  ^Ij^^^^  ?he  Koo  needed  for  the  venture-    Boston  certainly  needs,  and  should  have. 

itself-147  years.  Not  even  a  g  sof.ne  "oundly  managed  stock  company  of  competent  players  under  a  compe- 
"Tif  Tom^he  P^t^  entXeSr.Tn  presentation  of  plays  not  too  old  nor  yet  too  new.  varied 

''°Smp  ?StMul  readers  will  regret  ,  ^ype  but  always  worthy  and  cathoUc  in  their  appeal. 

some  in  this  country   — 


the  change,  as  some  m         -   -^^"^  

are  not  reconciled  to  the  cover  of  CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Harper's  magazine  and  miss  the  Joy  symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Lily 

So^kTom^n-Mte^smttst  Shock  even  l  o^  boys  that  once  adornedjt.         _   .  ... 

block  Roman  leoi-c  _ 


old  cover  of  Life 


rXTc;;;rs;—  l--  Zre  Z  t;rk  of  a  new  front 

out  their  grievances  ^^^^^^^^f  ^g°^Ca„e^f^^^^^^  in  exchange  for  the 
in  letters  beginning  with  a  ^J^^  J  P^^^^f^^ar  design  of  Richard  Doyle 
Fortunately  for  their  peace  of  mind    ongf^  throughout  Eng- 


peared 

the  front  page 


But  the  body  type  is 


Pons,  coloratu'-a  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

Repertory  theatre,  3 -.30  P.  M.  Will- 
iam Lawrence,  tenor;  Lawrence 
Brown,  pianist.  Handel,  Where'er  You 
Walk.  Giordan!,  Caro  mio  ben.  Han- 
del, Come  and  Trippit.  Monsigny,  O 
ma  tendre  Murette.  Wekerlln,  Nan- 
ette.    Pergolesl.   Que  ne  suis-je  la 

Id  newspttpr;!    Fougere.  Wekerlin,  Jeunes  fillettes.  ... 

,1  tr^  thp  friends,  books,  fire  Lawrence,  Bamoara,  Rhapsodie  Afri- 
well  as  to  .^'^e  1  ^    ^^.^^  (arranged  for  two  pianos,  four 

wood  and  wine  demanaea  in  f^om  the  orchestral  score  by 


in"'letters  beginning   with   a  ■'Sir.^ ,  page 

appear  under  the  new  masthead  nor  I  lan^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

has  the  lion-and-unicorn  ^J.^f  disap    o    ^  newspaper  mastheads  a.  p     ere.  Wekerlm.  Jeunes  fillettes.  W 

Advertisements  still  shroua  coveib  an  ,               f,rp    -o  „   ■oy^.^-^.^^i^  1 


uie                                  to  remain  wood  and  wme  aeiiiaii"-"  hands  from  the  orchestral  score  by 

new,  and,  despite  a  promise                        ^  Hinckley  Messinger  of  Bostoi  composer).  Quilter,  Music  When 

column  heaaune,  xvuuc    voire..!  die  O  mistress  mine.  De 


faithful  to  the  one 
the  morning  of  Dec 


2  found  the  lover  seventy  years  *go. 


Second  Sight 

By  W-  E.  GREENOrOH 

Lawrence  Langner,  one  of  the  more  intrepid  and  outspoken  of  the 
younger  cult  of  producers,  writes  informatively  on  "Trying  It  on  the  Dogs" 
in  the  December  issue  of  The  Stage-    "We  have  recently  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,"  he  says,  "to  the  so-called  try-out  system  which  exists 
in  the  American  theatre,  under  which  several  unfortunate  towns  are  se- 
lected by  the  managers  to  try  out  new  plays.    In  the  complimentary  par- 
lance of  the  theatre,  the  communities  selected  for  these  experiments  on  them 
are  kno^vn  as  dog  towns,  while  the  plays  which  are  demonstrated  to  be 
worthless  are  known  as  turkeys."     Mr.  Langner  then  asks,  pertinently 
enough,  what  would  happen  if  a  manufacturer  of  a  food  product  tried 
out  a  new  article  on  a  certain  district,  subjecting  the  inhabitants  thereof  to 
possible  stomach-ache  or  other  ills.    The  next  manufacturer,  he  answers, 
would  find  that  same  community  wary  and  hostile.    The  proper  way  would  . 
be,  and  is,  to  conduct  manufacturing  experiments  in  the  privacy  of  the? 
factories,  or  upon  the  persons  of  friends  or  employes.  1 
This  method  could  not  be  applied  to  theatrical  productions,  asserts  Mr.a 
Langner,  because  friendly  audiences  are  of  least  value  in  the  shaping  ofs 
a  play.     It  is  "audience  reaction"  which  does  much  to  guide  playwrights 
;  and  producer  in  improving  or  reshaping  the  new  play,  and  that  reactiorn 
!  must  come  from  persons  unprejudiced  and  neutrally  receptive.     So,  con 
eludes  Mr.  Langner,  the  competent  producer  is  forced  to  continue  a  policy 
which,  while  disastrous  in  some  instances,  is  extremely  constructive  in 
others.    "There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  try-ou«-;  system  would 
meet  with  great  approval  on  the  road,  if  the  only  plays  tried  out  were 
immediate  hits.    However,  the  road  has  shown  a  willingness  to  take  the 
bad  with  the  good,  just  as  New  York  has  in  the  past  .  For  the  immediate 
aUeviation  of  the  general  situation  I  have  a  very  simple  proposal  to  make 
It  is  that  managers  shall  send  as  try-outs  on  the  road  only  plays  which 
will  be  .enormously  liked  by  out-of-town  audiences  " 

Mr-  Langner,  whether  deliberately  or  no,  avoids  discussion  of  a  tend- 
ency in  the  past  season  or  two  to  stage  these  experimental  performances 
in  summer  theatres.  This  practice  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  it  has  manj^ 
points  to  commend  it.  Consider  Rachel  Crothers's  current  New  York 
success,  "When  Lafiies  Meet."  She  and  Raymond  Moore  of  the  Cape  Play- 
house at  Dennis,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  John  L.  Golden,  producer,  put 
that  gay  comedy  on  last  summer,  for  a  single  week.  Settings  necessarily^ 
were  cut  down  to  fit  a  small  stage,  but  they  were  adequate.  Miss  Crothers 
coached  and  directed  her  small  cast  under  ideal  conditions,  far  from  Broad-^ 
way's  heat  and  confusion.  No  preliminary  costs  of  theatre  rental  or  of 
union  extortions  were  imposed.  If,  in  this  Instance,  audiences  were  friendly, 
their  comments  and  their  attitude  could  not  deceive  Miss  Crothers.  She 
knew  after  the  first  performance  what  essentials  her  play  lacked,  where 
the  casting  was  weak,  what  character  required  strengthening  or  shading. 
At  her  leisure  she  prepared  for  the  New  York  opening,  received  with  quiet, 
'.cnowing  .satisfaction  the  acclaim  which  that  opening  brought.     No  need 


8— Concertino   •   Chamlnadc 

Flute  solo— Mr  Laurent 
4— Pamina  s  aria  Irom  "The  Mafac  ^Itite^^^, 

Inutile  Precaiizione  ....  Olio  Klempercr 
Coinposed  for  the  Lpsson  Scene 
in  Rossini  9  "The  Barljer  ol 

Seville"  T\.,iih«a 

Bell  Song-  Irom  "Lakme"    oeiiixs 

Lily  Pons  -ki  ^- 

'-g'oVSf  Kilo  ™ 

Lily  Pons 
Scene  Irom  '  Lucia  dt  Lammer- 

moor"   ^ii.  u™'^"" 

(with  flute  obbligato) 
Lily  Pons " 
The  programs  of  coloratura  sopranos 
are  Ukely  to  pall  on  even  the  most 
ravished  ear  before  the  last  duo  with 
the  inevitable  flute  has  been  sent  tnil- 
in;  and  sky-rocketing  Into  the  air.  Bu', 
Lily  Pons  sings  so  musically  and  wuh 
such  effortless  grace  and  elegance  that 
i;  is  only  when  one  has  left  the  concert 
tbat  he  feels,  a  lack  of  musical,  sus- 
tenance in  the  potpourri  of  airy,  dec- 
orative, and  arch  songs  she  has  pre- 
sented. When  opportunity  arises  she 
can  sing  warmly  and  with  dramatic 
intensity.  But,  because  audiences  love 
them,  and  because  she  does  them  su- 
perlatiwly  well,  the  most  famous  of  the 
coloratura  airs  demand  and  receive  the 
bulk  of  her  attention. 

It  Is  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear  ner  sing 
the  "Mad  Scene"  from  Lucia,  and  tne 
i  "Bell  Song"  from  Lakme;  her  fresh, 
bright  voice,  almost  inhumanly  clear 
and  flexible,  and  full  and  sweet  even  to 
the  most  terrifying  high  note,  sounds 
as  amazingly  lovely  as  it  did  two  years 
ago  when  she  gave  her  first  Boston  re- 
dtal    It  is  as  flexible  stiU,  but  warmer 


Soft  'Voices  die,  O  mistress  mine.  De 
Palla,  Nane  (Berceuse).  Sader,  II 
Mazzetto  (Italian  folk  song).  A. 
Robinson,  Water  Boy.  L.  Brown, 
Who's  been  here  (Negro  lullaby  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Lawrence).  H.  T.  Bur- 
leigh, Oh!  Rock  me,  Julie.  Brown, 
Goin'  to  tell  God. 

An  exhibition  of  African  drawings 
may  be  seen  during  the  Intermission. 

Kate  Thomas  Studio,  115  Newbury 
street,  4  P.  M.  Alison  Whltcher,  flute; 
Robert  C.  McKay,  oboe;  Rosario 
Mazzeo,  clarmet.  Gennaro,  trio  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet.  Cartan  Sonatine 
for  flute  and  clarinet.  VUla-Lobos. 
Choros  No.  2  for  flute  and  clarinet. 
E.  B.  Hill.  Sonata  op.  32  for  clarinet 
and  piano.  Paul  Gilson.  trio  for  oboe, 
clarinet  and  piano.  Samt-Saens,  Ca- 
price on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs  for 

oboe  clarinet  and  piano.  cltal.   It  Is  as  nexnoie  sua  uu.  wuwur. 

Old  South  Meetmg  House,  3:15  P.  and  more  bnlhant  now,  it  Is  more  a 
M  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio.  Bizet,  Agnus   Woman's  voice,  and  less  a  young  S'/ls. 


Dei.  Boccherini,  mmuet.  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov.  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee.  Myr- 
tle Jordan,  Ailce  in  Wonderland. 

Elise  Biron,  violin,  Mildred  Ridley, 
violoncello.  Myrtle  Jordan,  piano. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Haxry  Del- 
more,  tenor;  Reginald  Boardman,  ac- 
companist. 
Monday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Friday:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.,M.  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kous- 
sevltzky, conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Saturday:  Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Dorothy 
Gordon,  singer.  Adele  Holstein,  pian- 
ist, taking  young  people  around  the 
world  in  song.  British  Isles,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Alsace,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Russia,  North  American  In-, 
dian  tribes,  California  Spanish  songs,! 
North  Carolina,  'Vermont,  Louisiana,( 
Kentucky. 

Symphony  ha;l,  8:15  P.  M.  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitz 
ky,  conductor.  Ktpetitlon  of  Friday' 
concert. 

7^«' 


I  LILY  PONS 

!  An  audience  which  packed  Symphony 
hall  almost  filled  the  stage  space,  and 
imed  the  aisles,  heard  LUy  pons  sing 
ve.sterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall. 

'  With  the  co-operation  of  George  Lau- 
rent, the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  s 
splendid  first  flutist,  she  presented  the 
following  program:  . 

l_Sn  tu   m'ami     ?-iranra 

Ana  (torn  ".Le  Ifor.za  (0.  FuraJO.    j^""  ^ 
LiH-  Pons    „  ,  , 

2— Aria  from  "II  Pfn"^™^"  ""^ ' 

(with  flute  obblij- 
Lily  Pons 


-woman  a   v<^vv,  oi.vi  —  J  '  -  ,„ 

To  compensate  for  greater  richness  in 
her  voice,  though.  Is  the  fact  that  sho 
sometimes  slides  a  bit  below  pitch  now. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  purely  tem- 
ponary  defection. 

Though  one  revelled  In  her  humor 
yesterday— as  it  was  so  charmingly  dL^- 
played  in  some  encores— In  rhythmic 
verve  and  sparkle  she  gave  to  Les 
Pllles  de  Cadiz,"  and  In  the  long,  melan- 
choly slghmg  notes  of  RachmanlncfE  s 
"Georgian  Song,"  the  primary  emotion 
engendered  by  the  concert  was  deughted 
wonder  that  any  one  could  produce 
tcne  so  high,  so  clear,  and  swift  and 
so  true  (except  for  a  few  variations^. 
And  in  everything  she  stags  is  the  ert- 
dence  of  a  well-schooled  and  tasteful 
guiding  musicality. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  mu- 
sical moments  on  the  afternoons  pro- 
gram was  Mr.  Laurent's  exquisite  play- 
ing of  a  Gluck  melody,  an  addition  to 
the  announced  pieces.  E.  B. 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

Yesterday  afternoon  William  Law- 
rence, tencr,  accompanied  by  LawTem 
Brown,  gave  the  following  program  m 
the  Repertory  Theatre: 

Where'er  "Vou  Walk  ri^r^/r,'!! 

Caro  Mio  Ben   , 

Come  and  Trip  It. . .  .  

Que  ne  suis  ie  la  F^urero  -P^-^ 

O  ma  Tendre  Musette  

Kanctte  

Jeunes  Fillettes  . . .  ^^.^  ' 

Bambara  (Rhapsodie  Afric^ne)^^^  tawrer.-e 
Arransed  lor^two  pianp« 

Mu.»io  When  Soft  Voices  Die 

O  Mistress  Mine  

Nana  ••  ■  ■ 

II  Mazzetto   y  

I'     ■  -   Uav   ,.i..^yery  ^. 


iie  old  Avon  cni  'i  been  a  good 

1  Kotch  which  dn  ks  from  each  m 

sinyors  oi  early  I  rciKii  hunt's  lo  ix  tlu  \  c  au  "Dr.  KrojiiUn  u,"  In  Which  soni  v.  Ii.u  diUrn  uliated  schools  ol  licr 
heard  anywhere.  His  qualities  for  this  thov  are  assisted  by  Mario  and  Lazarln  two  masters.  To  the  subtle  graces  of 
special  vocation  are  a  beautiful  French  |and  an  attractive  young  woman.  There  phnisinu  and  the  unforced  ease  and 
diction,  a  clear,  soft  voice  and  lastly  a  'is  a  Rreat  to-do  In  a  doctor's  office,  ,  variation  of  tone  production  specialized 
charming  sense  of  phrase  balance.  He  with  a  prancinp  physician  and  a  wor-  In  by  the  one  teacher,  she  had  added 
is  not,  howewJ,  a  good  Interpreter  of  ricd  patient  who  have  some  difficulty 
Handel.  The  first  song  on  the  program,  understanding  each  other.  Later  the 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  was  on  the  foiu-  men  sing  several  twri'ilar  .sonos  in 
w 


the  strong  musical  conceptions,  the 
rhythmic  verve  and  virility  and  the 
clarity  of  attack  and  passage  work  so 

hole  capably  done,  though  It  lacked  uaj.„o_„  ^hu  art  w  fAitnnr»rf  hv  th»  characteristic  ot  the  other.  She  is  still 
the  necessary  sense  of  solidity:  but  the  SfrTOs^ntlnental  d^^^^  ^"  '°  ^"  "^f 

second  Handel  song  was  unfortunate.  T/f^,.  °  „°°,' ,  ""^"'^  dancers,  who  ^g^j^^^  j^e  more  demanding  pages  of 
5.fr  Lawrence  impaftx^d  to  it  an  arch-  ^o  th*  S  <=<'"^^'-t°'  ^"^  ^herc  was,  even  in 

ness  which  ;ieither  the  words  nor  the  h°  j^f  3"^^     of    ^^^P^^^  splendidly  rhythmic  and  emotion - 

music  warranted.  The  second  group  of '^d  "The  Land  of  the  Ivfv  win„  wt  f  i?"  ''"^  moving  playing,  room  for  depth 
songs  already  referred  to,  cannot  elicit  and  richness  that  will  no  doubt  be  add- 

tr'higfpraL.    They  precisely  suited  S^f^  Xth^^^f  ^o  o«ef  rmeVik!       ^  ''''  P'"^^^"^  P^""'^"'' 
sTng^tS^^^fec^uV"'  Hfa^^"he        ^^ats  of  strength  and  balance. 

de  Falla  "Nana"  with  great  charm  and   ^- 

simplicity.  On  the  other  hand  his  voice  MODERN 
was  not  voluminous  enough  to  do  full!  "The  Unwritten  Law" 

j:;f  ^r^wn'^ro'^panfe^  iSr^hZt  r^^^rZ^^lJ^r^.^t^^s^ 
with  sympathetic  skill.  i,',r'"M'^„.,'?i'  .'^fl  presonipii 


■urT.^Tnie-s  M^.n  Rhapsody  wa^  "^/^Z^^^^"'  ^^^^  iSlV^w^irciyt: 

,  agreeable  surprise  to  those,  and  I  {4?^  Brown  ::skei?rGaS? 


Sabanayeff  ^uj^j    —     — •         „    ,  i.-     

ihythms,  but  in  both  the  syncopation  <,.;Y''^.^a"6   '^i"?^^  .Vi^^^f 

was  almost  classic  and  certainly  nc  m>e  stewsrd  •..•.\\\\\\\\\\V.VHowwd  f^^^^ 
wilder  than  Schumann's  excursions  Ir  The  Smpt  Gin  Betty  Tyree 

S-  SesTSo  "^u^ifal^f  cl^:    ^  dozen  of  screen  players  who 

rot  be  said  after  one  hearing.  At  anj  are  less  frequently  employed  than 
rate  It  is  original.  Mr.  La^^tenc*  many  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
emerges  both  from  his  sifS^J^S  ^nd  hii  have  been  mustered  to  make  this 
composition  as  a  singer  of  exceptionally  ^^^^^^  melodrama.  AU  of  the  fa^r 

formulae  are  used.    Revenge,  murder. 


omposition 

RKO  KEITH'S^  - 
"Goona  Goona" 

A  screen  play  created  by  Andre  Roose- 
I  relt  and  Armand  Denis,  with  a  sy  mphonic 
I  score  by  Th.    Krnss   Harlmann   and  Marcel 
evaux;  presente<i    by   First    Division  Pic- 
,irc9  with  the  lollowinr  cast; 

.Vvan  The  Coolie 

.Dasnee   His  wife 

IScroneo   His  sister 

iKtot   Dasnee  s  lather 

INonsra   The  Prince 

■itei   His  sister 

">rinee  Okah   ,  His  lather 

Jaday   The  Princess 

Sajali  of  Bali  ;  Her  lather 

Lunffo   The  blind  sorcerer 

ISoho   The  hisrh  priest 

ll.  Maria   Well  known  dancer 


This  week  there  is  such  an  abundance 
lof  entertainment  at  the  RKO  Keith 
iThsatre,  what  with  two  pictures  and 
Ian  Impressive  vaudeville  program,  that 
|no  one  should  come  away  unsatisfied. 
"Goona  Goona,"  the  feature  film,  is  a 
Iproductlon  made  in  the  island  of  Bali 
Iby  Andre  Roosevcelt  and  Armand 
|t>enis.  Unlike  "The  Isle  of  Paradise," 
jwhich  served  to  introduce  Ball  to  the 
■American  screen,  "Goona  Goona"  has 
la  definite  plot,  based  on  a  native  leg- 
lend.  Truth  to  tell,  the  natural  beau- 
Ities  of  the  island  and  its  Inhabitants 
Jremaln  the  most  Interesting  features 
the  production,  for  the  Balinese, 
fhile  among  the  handsomest  and  most 
j  engaging  of  nature's  children,  are  not 
■  natural  Thespians,  nor  are  they  helped 
I  very  much  by  the  running  comments 
lof  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  native  ceremon- 
jlal  dances  are  always  Interesting,  par- 
Itlcularly  those  performed  by  the  Le- 
jgong  dancing  girls  and  by  a  famous 
I  man  dancer.  I.  Maria. 

The    story    follows    the  amorous 
I  troubles  of  Mnce  Nonga,  son  of  the 
iRajah  of  Ball,  who  loves  Dasnee,  wife 
Wyan,   a  coolie.     Debarred  from 
I  marrying  her,  he  accepts  the  assistance 
lof  his  sister,  Rei,  and   has  Dasnee 
I  drugged  with  the  Balinese  love  powder. 
Goona  Goona.  while  Wyan  is  away  from 
the  island.    The  htTsband's  return  pre- 
1  cipitates  a  tragedy,  for  Nonga's  kriss 
Is  found  In  Dasnee 's  bed,  and  Wyan 
kills  the  nrince.  for  seducing  his  wife, 
meeting  death  himself  at  the  hands  of 
Nonga's  father.    The  men  and  women 
■who  take  part  in  the  tragedy  are  well 
chosen  as  to  types  and  attractive  to 
look  at,  but  they  would  probably  have 
been  happier  If  not  required  to  act. 

The  second  picture  on  the  bill  Is 
"Slightly  Married,"  a  rather  routine 
domestic  melodrama,  featuring  Walter 
Byron,  Evalyn  Knapp  and  Marie  Pre- 
vost.    An  amiable  youth,  slightly  the 
worse  for  liquor,  comes  to  the  rescue 
j  of  a  girl  unjustifiably  hauled  into  night 
I  court,  and  finds   himself    forced  to 
I  marry  her,  in  order  to  prove  his  state- 
Iments.   The  course  of  this  vmexpected 
I  matrimonial  adventure  runs  anything 
I  but  smooth,  when  the  young  man's 


jealousy  and  many  of  the  minor  passions 
are  given  their  moments  in  scenes 
which  start  in  a  Hollywood  studio  and 
then  take  to  the  high  seas  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  end.  It  is  chiefly  the  old 
story  of  perfidious  man,  trusting  maiden 
and  of  hovering  instruments  of  ven- 
geance in  the  persons  of  a  select  group 
nursing  real  or  fancied  wrongs  In  em-' 
bittered  bosoms.  The  characters  are; 
mostly  motion  picture  folk,  producer,, 
director,  scenario  writer,  actors  and 
actresses  and  technicians.  So  much 
ground  is  covered,  so  much  incident  is, 
piled  up  toward  the  final  curtain  that; 
each  scene  is  necessarily  skeletonized) 
and  the  dialogue  Is  of  slightest  conse-  - 
quencp,  at  least  as  to  quality. 

Roger  Morgan,  a  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer, is  announcing  the  elevation  to 
stardom  of  Ruth  Evans,  as  the  picture 
opens.  This  means  demotion  of  Pifl  La 
Rue,  Morgan's  discarded  mistress.  Riley, 
an  electrician,  tries  to  brain  Morgan  by 
dropping  a  heavy  lamp  from  a  high- 
scaffold,  and  Is  discharged.  Ruth's 
mother  had  run  away  from  Africa  with 
Morgan  19  years  ago,  had  long  since 
quit  him.  Here,  then,  were  three  who 
hated  Morgan.  Add  Val  Lewis,  the 
director,  who  loved  Ruth,  and  John 

Winter,  aUas  Stephen  McBaln,  the  suc-  ';(o"ane  ^»^"  r',;;ta"v"'Fr6ehiiLh 

cessful  novelist  who  arrives  in  Holly-jgl^hard  iaber      ......  .^Gustav  j^^^^^^ 

wood  to  discover  not  only  that  Morgan  His  Mother  ■  •  •  •  •^,.-.,?£fA™5  ^''""''^ 


the  fulness  of  time.  Her  security,  her 
extraordinarily  vital  and  compelling 
rhythms,  and  her  deft  phrasing,  how- 
ever, made  her  playing  a  rare  pleasure. 
She  was  accorded  much  appreciative 
apolayse,, , 

The  second  symphony  o^  Sibelius,  in 
which  the  musical  characteristics  so 
typical  of  his  later  work  begin  to  ap- 
pear, rough,  bold,  and  bitter,  through 
the  softening  draperies  of  the  more 
richly  melodic  and  warmly  harmonic 
Tchaikovskian  influence,  was  given  a 
superb  performance  by  the  orchestra 
last  night.  It  was  apparent  last  night, 
even  to  the  most  devoted  admirers  of 
Sibelius,  that  he  is  a  composer  who  de- 
mands the  utmost  in  sympathetic  and 
skilful  conducting.  The  music  will  not 
sing  through  by  itself;  it  depends  too 
much  on  poetic,  dramatic,  and  nation- 
alistic implications  to  stand  alone,  de- 
spite its  soundness  of  construction.  It 
must  have  lavished  on  it,  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  of  expressiveness  and  ef- 
fectiveness, the  extraordinary  command 
of  climax,  not  only  movement  by  move- 
ment, but  also  as  whole,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  qualities  of 
Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Keeping  the  first  two 
movements  softened  to  a  volume  which 
allowed  the  music  full  voice,  but  spared 
the  utmost  for  the  tremendous  bursts 
of  triumphant  song  in  the  last,  he  built 
toward  the  apotheosis  of  the  last  move- 
ment with  unerring  skill.  Under  his 
baton,  even  the  themes,  some  of  which 
seem  square  and  almost  common  in  the 
overlong  rising  developments  of  them  in 
the  finale,  become  imbued  with  the 
white-hot,  patriotic  fervor  they  seem 
meant  to  suggest.  Read  by  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitsky,  this  symphony,  which  might  be 
)  spotty,  strained,  and  ineffective  if 
played  unimaginatively,  takes  on  a  con- 
tinuity, and  a  gradually  increasing 
splendor  that  lifts  it  into  a  class  with 
some  of  the  greatest  ever  written.  And 
the  test  of  a  piece  of  music,  as  is  the 
test  of  a  bank,  is  not  only  what .  has 
I  been  put  into  it,  but  what  may  be 
J  taken  out.  E.  B. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Fire  in  the  Opera" 

A  German  screen  drama,  adapted  from  t^he 
play.  ■■Brand  in  der  Oper."  b.v  Geoig 
directed  by  Carl  Froelich  and  presented  by 
Tobis  with  the  lollowing  cast:  ,,.„„,„ 
Floriane  Bach  Ajexa^  ^^iJ.ff j.!;?,'.'" 


is  the  man  who  left  him  for  dead  in 
Africa  and  stole  his  wife,  but  that  Ruth 
is  his  daughter,  and  you  have  enough 
would-be  executioners  for  a  dozen 
melodramas,  of  course  Morgan  Is 
killed,  but  to  disclose  by  whom  would 
be  unfair.  As  hackneyed  photoplays  of 
this  type  go,  "The  Unwritten  Law"  Is 
not  too  bad,  so  let  us  give  it  a  chance. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  gratifying 
to  remark  aJbout  the  acting.  Of  greater 
interest  is  the  presence  in  the  c^  of 
players  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  at  least  Infrequently. 


nis   iutjiiiri  ■  ■  ■  .    ^wji  ,v, 

Hiq  Sister   Marianne  Froehlivh 

Theatre  Director'   Hans  Peppier 

rashier  .  .Julius  Falkenstem 

'■taip  Director   Paul  Mederow 

nifmvii  f      .  .  .  .   ■'^'T'",t,r^"^?^';.l"4 

Wiirni;inq    Imigrard  Gross 

Tiniihauser  ' '   '   Hendrik  Appels 

l>andKraI  von  Thueririiren  .  .  .  . .  Paul  Rehkopf 

Wcllram  von  Eschenach  Gerhard  Voege 

Biterolf  -Werner  Engel« 


From  the  pen  of  Gcorg  Kaiser,  fa- 
mous as  one  of  Germany's  most  promi- 
nent impressionists  in  the  theatre, 
comes  "Brand  in  de  Oper,"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Tlifii^^^u^P^;  ^It^^?  ^  ^^'^ !  Theatre.   Though  coming  from  the  pen 


fat.^Srand^aVeS^'^erUic^^^  -  ^--^^-^  '^"-^-^"^^ 
is  proving  one  of  the  finest  screen  en-  vator  of  startling  ideas,  Kaiser  offers  in 
tertainments  of  the  current  season,  this  story,  produced  in  Berlin  six  or 
S^JiTf'^^-^o  ^""^i  names  as  Richard  |  seven  years  ago,  a  story  remarkable 
Bennett,  Gary  Cooper,  George  Raft,  ,  neither  for  originality  nor  for  treat- 
Charles  Laughton,  Ja«k  Oakie,  Charles  n,ent    It  is  a  triangle  drama  that  un 


Ruggles,  Mary  Boland,  Alison  Skip- 
worth,  W.  C.  Fields  and  May  Rotoson, 
watch  the  scenes  In  which  several  of 
them  receive  checks  for  a  million  each 
from  an  eccentric  millionaire,  and  ob- 
serve the  humorous  or  tragic  outcomes, 
pictured  in  a  splendidly  directed  and 
acted  series  of  episodes.         -W.  E.  G. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


winds  with  a  dignified  deliberation,  end- 
ing with  a  spectacular  fire  that  goes  far 
to  compensate  for  the  undue  delibera- 
tion of  the  preceding  action.  Also 
among  its  merits  may  be  accounted  the 
glimpse  of  "Tannhauser"  and  "Tales  of 
Hoffmann"  as  produced  in  the  Berlin 
State  Opera  by  casts  that  know  how  to 
sing.  The  acting  is  agreeable,  also, 
especially  that  of  Gustav  Froehlich.  an 
actor  who  succeeds  in  growing  younger 
with  every  performance  he  gives.  For 
the  casual  spectator,  whose  knowledge 


The  second  concert  of  the  Monday  of  German  is  not  too  extensive,  the 


most  interesting  moments  in  the  film 
are  the  rehearsal  scenes  and  the  night- 
mare sequence  in  which  the  heroine, 
rescued  from  the  fire,  revisits  the  scene 
of  her  terrifying  experience. 

The  executives  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
House,  needing  a  new  singer  for  the 


■evening  series  of  programs  by  the  Bos- 
famlly  find  out  what  has  happened. '  ton  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  last 
TOere  Is  a  deal  of  counter-plotting  and  night  in  Symphony  hall.  Dr  Seree 
misunderstanding;  there  is  even  a  baby,  ..    .  7    r^,  ^ 

and  in  the  end  the  hastily  joined  couple  ^rJ'^^f'i'^'^-^  conducted.     The  program 
Ide  that  they  will  make  their  mar- •  Se';l'<?f  s  overture,  "The 

a  permanent  arraneement          1            Carnival,    the  Schumann  piano  „ 
Paula  Stone    second  of  the '  Fred  '=°"<^erl,o,  with  Eunice  Norton  as  solo-  1  role  of  Antonia  in  a  forthcoming  re- 
Stone  daughters  to  reach  the  stage.  fJ''J-^'^         ^^'^""'^  Sibelius  concerto,    

bpens  the  vaudeville  program  with  S  -^^  'Vi^^l     '"^ales  of  Hoffman,"  accept  the 

act  that  she  calls  "Traffic  Trouble,"  ,T  ^  .  ^,  ^^^^^^  °^        Roman  1  suggestion  made  by  Richard  Faber,  sec 

in  which  she  is  assisted  by  BlUy  Taylor        ""'5-  tarantellas  rmging  in  its  ears.  ^    ^  -  ■  -.i.w. 

She  sings,  dances  and  wisecracks  In  yil.f "'^^^"'^^  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
sprightly  fashion.    She  is  followed  by  ^-f^uniann  concerto,  to  be  played  by  a 


Tom  Patrlcola,  stage  and  screen  player.  I^'"^  pianist,  new  to  Bos- 

who  dances,  plays  the  banjo,  swaps  ^  "^^i}               '^oiiizs  Matthay 

jokes  with  an  assistant  and  has  two  Schnabel,  she  was  well 

nrettv  (clrls  to  help  him.    The  head-  rearing,  for  she  is  innately  tal- 


retary  to  Otto  von  Lingen,  a  wealthy 
patron,  and  decide  to  try  out  Flonane 
Bach.  She  is  an  ambitious,  inexperi- 
enced but  vocally  competent  member  of 
the « big  company  and  when  her  tests 
prove  her  worth,  she  is  given  the  part. 
Just  to  complicate  things  a  bit,  both 


ncr  and  'Von  Lingen  ^ 

1,  and  it  is  the  fon 
i)i'cfers.  Indeed,  she  nm;,!.,  tu 
with  Von  LIngcn  and  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him.  That  gentleman, 
not  at  all  discouraged  by  her  attitude, 
confesses  his  love  for  Floriane  to  Fabcr. 
and  when  he  discovers  that  the  young 
man  Is  Florlane's  favored  suitor,  dis- 
misses him  from  his  service.  The  next 
evening  both  attend  the  opera  to  hear 
Floriane  make  her  debut,  and  when  a 
short  circuit  sets  the  opera  house 
ablaze,  the  two  rivals  unite  to  save  the 
girl.  In  the  end,  'Von  Lingen  bows  out 
of  the  picture,  leaving  the  lovers  to  the 
pleasures  of  matrimony. 

Gustav  Froehlich  has  a  part  that 
hardly  taxes  his  manifest  abilities  to 
any  great  extent,  but  he  gives  an  at- 
tractive performance,  enhanced  by  his 
own  likable  personality.  This  young 
German  actor  is  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing  an  unusually  pleasing  voice  and  a 

[■genial  warmth  of  manner  that  make  it 
impossible  to  be  harsh  with  him,  no 
matter  what  he  does.  Alexa  Engstroem, 

1  inclined  to  be  buxom,  is  a  satisfactory 
heroine  and  sings  in  a  small  but  tuneful 
voice.  There  is  an  able  supporting  cast 

.j  and  some  outstanding  volcalizing  on  the 
part  of  Jarmlla  Nowotna  and  the  chorus 

land    orchestra    of    the    Berlin  State 

I  Opera.  e.  L.  H. 

THEATRE  TRENDS 
ARE  ON  DISPLAY 


By  KATHARINE  HUGHES 

During  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  remains  before  Christmas  the  Har- 
vard Society  for  Contemporary  Art  is 
showing  its  most  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  season.  It  is  made  up  of  settings 
and  costume  designs  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  in  this  branh 
of  the  theatre.  In  the  early  twenties 
of  this  century  the  three  great  pioneers 
in  American  stage  designing  began  their 
fine  and  imaginative  work  and  Robert 
Edmond  Jones,  Norman-Bel  Geddes  and 
Lee  Simonson  are  still  the  outstanding 
names  in  the  field.  Each  is  represented 
in  the  present  exhibition  by  original 
drawings  for  settings  or  costumes,  and 
Lee  Simonson  shows  both,  and  in  some 
cases  there  are  photographs  ot  the  pro- 
duction. Robert  Jones,  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  a  student  for  four  years 
in  Germany,  where  Rein-Heinhardt's 
Deutches  Theatre  was  his  special  source 
of  inspiration,  is  the  eldest  of  the  three 
men,  none  of  whom  is  yet  50.  During 
recent  times  he  has  staged  almost  all  of 
the  New  York  productions  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  plays. 

Boston  playgoers  will  recognize  a  set 
from  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra"  and 
two  designs  from  "The  Green  Pastures," 
very  neatly  and  carefully  executed.  Four 
scenes  from  that  unusual  opera  "Woz- 
zeck"  are  interesting  from  the  point  of 
lew  of  their  stark  simplicity,  the  single 
spotting  of  the  light  and  the  absence 
of  any  color  by  black  and  white  or  red 
and  black. 

COSTUME  DESIGNS 
Lee  Simonson,  also  a  Harxiard  man, 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Theatre  Guild 
since  its  founding  in  1919,  and  has  de- 
signed almost  one-half  of  its  produc- 
tions. Most  of  the  costume  designs  in 
the  exhibition  are  his  and  they  display 
a  lively  and  imaginative  spirit.  Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes,  who  is  only  39,  shows 
the  most  dramatic  and  exciting  settings 
of  any  of  the  three.  Four  drawings,  in 
the  most  lovely  and  brilliant  color,  for 
"The  Divine  Comedy,"  which  has  not 
yet  been  produced,  are  fascinating  con- 
ceptions and  appear  to  call  for  a  stage 
of  Infinite  capacities.  The  "Jeanne 
D'Arc"  settings,  equally  dramatic,  are 
equally  demanding  in  their  need  for 
!  spaciousness. 

Having  passed  through  a  somewhat 

I  fantastic  stage  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment, stage  designing  in  this  coun- 

j  try  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
younger,  slightly  more  conservative  and 
vei-y  efficient  group  of  men  and.  we 

'  must  add,  one  woman.  For  Aline  Bern- 

I  .stein  is  the  foremost  woman  in  her  pro- 
fession. 

She  has  been  associated  with  Eva  La- 
Gallienne  s  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  a£ 
designer  of  both  settings  and  costumes. 
Others  in  the  group  are  Jo  Mielziner, 
brother  of  Kenneth  McKenna,  the  actor, 
and  son  of  the  well  known  artist,  Leo  , 
Mielziner.  who  has  made  settings  for 
more  than  60  productions  in  the  last 
eight  years.  One  of  his  most  interesting 
recent  commissions  is  for  "The  Emperor 
Jones"  about  to  be  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  His  de- 
signs show  imagination  plus  practical 
qualities. 

SHOWS  SIX  COSTUMES 

Donald  Oenslager,  Harvard  '23,  and  | 


h4 


■  '...-'."-nr  of  Prol.  Baker  ui  h..s  '  -1.  \\  oi  k- 
>nv  t caches  under  Mr.  Baker  at 
V.i:c  ana  IS,  at  the  same  tlnie,  a  very 
^^ct^ve  designer  for  New  York  produc- 
tions. Carl  Shaffer  Is  a  young  designer 
for  the  Hedgerow  Theatre,  a  well- 
known  stock  company  outside  Philadel- 
phia. Mordecai  Gorelik  and  Sergei 
Souaykin  also  belong  in  this  group.  The 
latter  came  to  this  coimtry  with  the 
Chauvc  Souris  of  1922,  and  has  re- 
mained here  ever  since  to  create  the 
modernistic  sets  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  for  which  he  is  the 
pioneer  advocate.  His  use  of  color  is 
very  Russian  and  very  gay,  and  the 
figiires,  in  their  bright  costumes,  curi- 
ous and  often  amusing. 
Only  two  from  the  European  group 


Dearden  how  jus  a  tnmg"~K!- 

circumstantial  cvkIcikc — beginning  In 
jost  and  ending  in  deadly  earnest — he 
handled  admirably.  Jane  Mast  Is  not 
particularly  satisfactory  as  Sheila 
Deardon,  but  the  part  is  unrewarding. 
John  Youngblut  is  rather  conventionally 
hysterical  as  Metcalf.  Th€  main  set- 
ting of  the  play,  the  Dearden  library, 
is  well  contrived.  As  a  whole,  Mr. 
Goodnow  and  the  actors  under  his 
direction  obtained  commendable  results,! 
but  the  material  with  which  they  worked 
had  them  at  a  distinct  dlsa<lvantage. 

E.  L.  H. 

CHARDON  STRING  QUARTET 

The  Chardon  string  quartet  gave  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  recitals  last 
ni-ht  m  Brattle  hall,  Cambridge.  The 


proper  are  represented,  George  Kirsta.  a  consisting  of  Norbert  Lauga^ 

o,,<.o\aT.t    vofiitrno   irt    Vipnnn.   and   Paris.'  ^  *   rr^iii^ea-n  ftAcnno 


Russian  refugee  in  Vienna  and  Pan 
during  the  revolution,  has  done  setting 
for  the  last  six  years  for  the  Berlin  Stati 
Opera,  the  Hessiches  Landestheat£r  audi 
costumes  'or  Kreut^berg  and  Georgi. 
The  other,  one  of  the  fortmost  Frenchj 
contemporary  painters,  is  none  other 
than  Pablo  Picasso.  With  extraordinary 
ability  in  the  field  of  painting,  he  has 
also  found  time  to  design  many  stage 
sets  and  costumes  in  the  last  decade.  In 
the  present  exhibition  he  shows  six  cos- 
tumes and  a  setting  for  "Le  Tricome." 

This  exhibition  should  on  no  account 
be  missed  by  any  who  take  &  lively  in- 
terest in  theatrical  trends  of  the  present. 
I  It  will  run  through  Dec.  23. 


first  violin;  Clarence  Knudsen,  second 
violin;  Jean  Cauhape,  viola,  and  Yves 
Chardon,  'cello,  presented  the  following 

e^;TEflatn,alor.  Op.  Si  t,. .  .Beet.oven 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adas-io 

Rondo  ,■  ... 

Assistms  artists. 
M.  Lanno.ve. 

'"'"wo''''s'hn°ne  Xohtel..  Sehr  . 

Qil'aV'tp't'in  C  miuo 
.\Ueffro 

Romanze    ^^^^^^^  moderato  e  comodo 


feature  attraction  on  t'he  double  bill  ; 

that  opened  yesterday  at  the  Paramount  I  .xam 
and  Fenway  theatres.  Possibly  "dashed"  m^T^Pfln" 
isn't  quite  the  right  word,  for  there  at*   ^"''^Zln  ZlL  a<iapted      Garrett  Fort, 
long  comic  interludes  Interspersed  with  yranois  Faraeroh  and  'Thompson  Burns  irom 
melodrama,    wise  -  cracking    sentiment  .  story  by  Jota     ^tach :  d^r^c'ed^  by^  Jajne, 
and  a  plot  that  chases  its  tail  in  cori-  f^f  ?o„5^1nJ"c*a\T: 

siderabfe  excitement  and  with  vaguely  jjjck  narrow   Nancv  Can-oil 

reminiscent  results.   It  looks  as  though  lora  Madijan   ■  Roscbe  Karros 

Mr  Walsh  had  walked  in  and  out  of  D'^Xfr  •  ••  •  •  •G^<^'^"^/^J,?,^ 

th5  studios  and  directed  sections  of  the  Kenneth  Masion   ^-^^  Francis 

film  while  tlnnking  hard  about  some- Conme  .     .  •  ,  ; ; ;  ^  i  andaii 

thing  else,  for  it  has  its  amusing  mo- g^'^"  iorse   LWi^^d  Hodgson 

ments,  even  its  quota  of  suspense,  out  oiiiespie  janney 

they  are  so  jumbled  together  that  it  is'mmy  Maajfran....  ^^^^^^  D^vid 

up  to  the  spectator  to  decide  whether   

he  Is  watching  a  farce,  a  gang  drama  might  have  become  exciting 

or  a  hard-boiled  romance.  The  acting  _,.,^-„„a  with  a  theme  novel  to  the 
is  more  consistent  than  the  story,  and  mciuu  tv,rr,ii!Th  somebody's  in- 

most of  it  is  good,  with  special  mention  screen  suffers  ""^^^  ^.eptl- 
going  to  Spencer  Tracy  and  to  Joan  eptness  and  leaves  one  reflecting  scepii 
Bennett.  '  cally  on  shortcomings  of  Hollywood  arti- 

Dan  Dolan,  a  waterfront  policeman,  under-cover  man  has  been 

takes  a  fancy  to  Helen  Reilly,  cashier  in  .  v-p-etofore    He  is  the  fellow 

a  cafe  in  a  restaurant  on  pier  13    She  neglected  heretotore^^^n 
derides  his  flat  feet  and  his  method  of  who  works  aione,  lor  t  e  ^  ^ 
wearing  his  hat  over  one  ear,  while  he  'f^o^n  t°  them  and  so  as^^i^^ 
reciprocates  with  references  to  her  habit  ^^.^^l  he  isXking.    He  must  hav 


Horns— W.  Valkenier. 

 Hindemitb 

Sehr  enersisch, 


Allcs-relto 


PI  ETA  rHEATRE 

"Circumstantial  Evidence" 


Uu  poco  piu  animato. 

a  well-balanced,  varied  and 


"CircuitiFtanlial  Kvidence."  a  drama  in 
n  acts  and  seven  scenes,  b.v  Otto  Bastion; 
presented  by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  P.  Goodnow. 
at  the  Pi  Eta  Theatre.  Cambridsfe.  lor  the 
first  time  on  any  staffe,  on  Dec.  13.  The  cast: 

jam   R.  X.  Gofrsin 

Horace   H.  D.  Patterson 

pffK'er   w.   H.  Lchr 

Messeiisrer   H.  O.  Tudor 

i.i'lian   Jean  Goodale 

GeorBe   .lohii  Cromwell 

Francis  Dearden   Robert  Brecldnridife 

Counsel  lor  the  defence  Stuart  D.  King 

Judge  Everett  I.  Montague 

Metcalf   John  R.  Youngblut 

Pcwson  Arthur  E.  Newbold 

Wil!inn\  ■Mason   Harold  G.  Meyer 

-Sheila  Dearden  .Jane  Elizabeth  Mast 

Lady  Henninswaj-  Elizabeth  Morison 

JUinl  heinuiipway  ......  .Harry  Hutchinson 

Thomas  Grainger   Richard  C.  Sullivan 

Wallace   William  S.  Burraere 

A  witness     Elizabeth  Tracy 

An  odd  play,  a  very  conversational 
i  play,  a  play  with  an  obvious  moral  to ' 
preach,  "Circumstantial  Evidence,"  by 
Otto  Bastion,  was  given  its  first  showing  j 
on  any  stage  at  the  Pi  Eta  Theatre  in  1 
Cambridge  on  Tuesday  evening.  True 
to  its  purpose  of  giving  only  such 
dramatic  offerings  as  have  never  been 


shown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 

Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  under  the !  X,^t''  JZ^^1iil'''lr.r.l\"'T.„  "^l"^  \')!' 
'  direction  of  Edward  P.  Goodnow,  has  I  sounding  horns  may  sing  to- 


ilp  he  ioiown  to  uucm  a^'^  —  C  iw„  oc  i-hp 
h'abit  a  .target  for  righteous  bullets^  as ^ the 

of"  chewing  gum.  From  this  you  were  cnmmal  he  is  ftaucing^^  adaptability, 
led  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  instant  1?*^ ®""'  enviable  vocation.  In 
mutual  attraction.    That,  however,  is  His       not  ^^^^  Darrow. 

just  the  beginning.  Helen  has  a  sister,  ^j^^^f  ^^^H^  the  underworld,  journeys 
Kate,  who  married  Jake,  wireless  oper-  ?,^^VXdo  to  New  York  and  enlists 
ato-  on  a  liner,  while  her  former  sweet-  from  'Toieao  w  i  ^  ^„„„t'c  imder- 


heart.  Duke,  a  murderer  and  a  generally  with  the  p  ^^sonal  reasons.  Hi, 
undesirable  character,  is  in  jail.   Duke  as  Sam  Dorse,  a  "fence 

escapes,  comes  to  Kate  for  refuge  and  ™al  of  stolen  bonds,  has  been 

she  hides  him,  hsr  husband  being  away,  b^Martoff,  an  impulsive  rciemher 

and  the  only  witness  to  his  presence  «iiea  ^  g  on  his  refusal  to 
being  Jake's  dumb  and  paralyzed  of  a  ^^'i^^  ^^^^  ^j^h  blood  on  hem. 
father,  Sarge,  whose  sole  means  of  coin-  O^^i  w  ^^^^       y?.^g  ^'^my 

munication  is  by  winking  his  eyes  in  j^^^j  an.  a  bank  runner,  who  had  b^n 
M6rse  code.  Just  about  here  Dan  per-  "^""{fg^  the  neck  and  robbed  of  ne- 
suades  Helen  to  marry  him,  and  a  re-  ble  papers  by  Kenneth  Mason.  Thus 
ward  of  $10,000  is  offered  for  Duke,  ^o^^'f^I^i^r,  Lora,  is  interested  when 
dead  or  alive.  Thanks  to  Sarge's  private  ^"^^^roposes  that  they  work  together 
signal  code,  Interpreted  a  bit  belatedlj  ^"^l  the  murderers  of  their 

~  ~       -         kin     The  audience  already  has  wii. 

by  Helen  and  Dan,  there  is  a  pistol  du<  n^jed  both  crimes,  and  merely  has  w 
in  Kate's  attic,  ending  with  the  deat  tit  back  and  watch  developments, 
of  Duke.    The  departure  of  the  happ     por  criminals  supposed  to  be  sm^i  _ 
couple  for  Bermuda  brings  the  film  to  .  these  folks  make  many  rnistases^ 
close.  i?e   ^toson•s  mistress  and  accompUce^ 

With  such  scrambled  material  as  this  talks  too  much  when  drunk.  N-cKeri 
an  actor  might  be  forgiven  for  walkini  -nrtien  he  loans  her  a  hantlKercniei. 
through  his  part,  but  Spencer  Trac;  the  wrong  initials  on  it.  MasOT 
gives  another  sound  and  amusing  per  careless  when  he  Penn"s„^r^.^  con- 
formance, winning  his  laughs  legiti  cover  a  trick  fo^'^^^^'LI^n  toci- 
mately,  never  resorting  to  cheap  gags  ceals  a  tiny  dagger,  the  weapon 
He  has  a  faculty  for  building  up  a  dentally  which  killed  young  Madiga 
character  with  clever  detail,  and  obvi-  After  the  story  has  Proj^f^f^^""^,? "b- 
ously  he  Ukes  an  interest  in  whatever  time  along  fairly  consistent  lines,  1^ 
he  Is  doing.  For  a  wonder,  Joan  Ben-  mptly   switches   and  breads 
nett  contributes  her  most  effective  act-  bounds.   The  ending  is  a  sort,  ui 
ing  to  date,    playing  the  tough  little  cUmax  In  that  it  fves  ^«j"^ams. 
cashier  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  and  ment.  not  to  Mr.  Raft  °ut  wivi  •  ^^^^ 
unusual  conviction.   Henry  B.  Walthall  untU  then  a  minor  ana  » 
as  the  dumb  Sarge.    J.    Farrell    Mac-  rather  than  a  meanacing  "B  -^^^^^ 
Donald  as  Pop  Reilly.  and  Adrian  Mor-  fact,  with  a^l  due  c^^^         .^^  j^ave 
ris  as  Dan's  fellow  detective,  contribute  Mr.  Raft,  whose  gMigsw  iJu  ^vroduct 
I  effective  portrayals.    Helen  Burns  is  enhanced  more  toan  one  sci  cu^^^^^  ^ 
swamped  by  Kate's  contradictions  and  the  most  smistercaaia  ^ 
George  Walsh  is  a  rather  conventional  presented  by  ^rego^  casually  that  h 
bad  man.   There  Is  an  amusing,  merci-  ;  Russian  who  coniessesi.B|    ^  ^ 
fully  brief  parody  on  "Strange  Inter- ,  kills  only J^en  ttaea^ened^^  ^ 
lude" — called  "Strange  Inner  Tube" — 
that  Is  worked  in  with  good  results. 

Also  on  the  bill  is  "Those  We  Love," 
with  Kenneth  McKenna,  Mary  Astor, 
Lilyan  Tashman  and  Tommy  Conlon. 
It  is  a  quiet,  rather  slow-moving  but  by 
no  means  impleasing  drama  of  an  aver- 
age couple  and  their  child.  During  his 
wife's  absence,  the  husband  is  dragged 
unwillingly  Into  a  flirtation  with  a 
bored  lady  of  the  neighborhood  and  a 
separation  Is  avertei  only  when  their 
appealing  yotingster  convinces  them 
that  it  is  better  to  be  happy  together 
than  unhappy  apart.  The  principals, 
particularly  Miss  Astor  and  Mr.  Mc- 
kenna,  play  their  parts  with  attractive 


department's  under- 
His 


Finale 

It  was  -.  ,      ,  J 

satisfying  program,  admirably  plajred 
The  Chardon  quartet  consists  of  players 
well  schooled  in  the  graces  and  exigen- 
cies of  ensemble  playing;__their  tone  is 

bright,  well~"5iehded,  capable  of  delicate 
nuances  and  unexpected  power,  their 
rhythm  is  secure,  well  knit,  but  moving 
and  free,  and  they  have  an  excellent 
sense  of  style.  One  might  ask  only  for 
a  little  more  warmth  of  tone  and  a 
little  more  breadth — but  on  the  whole 
it  is  one  of  the  best  quartets  to  be 
heard  hereabouts.  It  is  a  musical  en- 
tity, consistii^g  not  of  soloists,  but  of 
players  Y.?ho  know  the  how,  when  and 
why  of  musical  fusion  Into  a  whole, 
when  one  voice  should  sing  above  the 
others  and  how  to  achieve  that  inter- 
weaving of  four  strands  of  tone  into  a 
pattern  that  now  delights  by  its  smooth 
texture,  and  now  by  its  shining  separate 
threads. 

The  proficient  and  expressive  horn 
playing  of  Mr.  Valkenier  and  of  Mr, 
1/annoye  made  the  Beethoven  sextet  a 
rare  pleasure.  It  Is  amazing  how  the 
quickly    responsive    strings    and  the 


worked  hard  and  conscientiously  to  fill 


gether  so  well;  the  bright,  sharp  string 


with  life  and  vigor  a  play  that  is  more 
truly  a  novel.  Already  considerably  cut 
down  during  rehearsals,  "Circumstantial 
Evidence"  still  needs  a  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  blue  pencil.  It  also  re- 
quires judicious  rewriting  to  bring  out 
the  full  force  of  the  central  situation 
which,  as  the  play  stands  now,  is  ham- 
pered by  tedious  preliminaries,  by  the 
dramatist's  odd  conception  of  the 
younger  generation  and  by  some 
extraneous  characters  dragged  in  for 
purposes  of  comedy  relief. 

Mr.  Bastion's  thesis  is  the  unreliability 
of  circumstantial  evidence  and,  to  make 
his  point  clear,  he  shows  an  eminent 
English  attorney,  Francis  Dearden,  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  the  conviction  of 
a  man  named  Metcalf  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  a  conviction  that  mtist  rest 
upon  damning  evidence  but  no  definite 
proof.  While  on  the  point  of  clinching 
his  case,  he  finds  himself  in  a  similar 
terrible  position;  circumstances  point 
to  his  having  been  the  murderer  of  a 
pretty  transatlantic  flier.  Diana  Lewis, 
and  everything  breaks  against  him. 

HLs  best  friend,  William  Mason,  high 
up  in  Scotland  Yard,  believes  he  may 
be  guilty,  and  Dearden  can  prove  no 
alibi.  By  obvious  but  effective  steps- 
missing  buttons,  an  unexplained  cut  on 
the  hand,  two  bottles  of  green  char- 
treuse, a  blood-st.  ined  knife,  an  evening 
newspaper — the  playwright  constructs 
his  case  against  Dearden.  In  the  end 
the  mysteries  are  solved;  In  clearing 
Metcalf,  by  discovering  the  one  witness 
who  can  corroborate  the  man's  story, 
he  clears  himself  and  provides  a  logical 
explanation  of  his  own  actions.  He  Is 
also  enabled  to  right  himself  in  the 
j  eyes  of  his  wife.  Sheila,  who  has  been 
morbidly  affected  by  her  husband's  too 
great  success  In  his  prosecutions  in 
murder  trials. 

Though  far  too  young  for  the  diffi- 
cult role  of  Francis  Dearden,  Robert 
Breckinridge  plays  tith  praiseworthy 


tone  against  the  smooth,  mellow  dark- 
ness  of  the  horns  produces  an  effect 
of  unusual  expressiveness  and  beauty. 
It  is  surprising  that  modern  composers, 
on  the  search  for  the  unique,  have  not 
used  this  combination  of  tone  colors 
more  often. 

The  Hindemith  quartet,  exacting  as 
it  is.  was  played  so  well  that  the  audi- 
ence, trained  to  sit  quietly  between 
movements  by  many  a  good  example  in 
Symphony  hall,  burst  Into  applause 
after  the  lovely  second  movement.  The 
first  movement,  with  its  long-drawn 


out,  sweet  and  yearning  theme,  done  'simplicity  and  earnestness.     E  T.  h 


constanuy    "anB^iL .  ly.pjanne 

^^^^^ 

Connie  after  he  caught  her  In  babbUng 
stage  Bhow  pres«nt3  Ash 

Mencken,  who  dances  a«uy  ^^^^ 


Gibson,  a  -lue.;,ra%To"cf  ^ete 


with  consummate  skill  into  a  sort  of 
fugue,  and  its  section  to  be  played  in 
unison  (a  most  effective  use  of  it)  pre- 
pared one  for  the  bite  and  variety 
usually  to  be  expected  of  Hindemith. 
But  the  second  movement,  of  melodic 
charm,  delicacy  and  gentleness,  might 
have  been  Debussy's;  It  marked  the 
high  point  of  the  evening's  pleasure. 
It  was  superbly  played. 

The  Brahms  was  played  with  a  rush- 
ing Impetuosity  and  vigor  that  brought 
the  concert  to  a  good  close.  One  went 
home  satisfied — pleased  with  the  Beet- 
hoven, stimulated  and  elated  by  the 
Hindemith,  excited  by  the  Brahms. 

V.  R 


PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
"Me  and  My  Gal" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Arthur  Kober 
from  the  screen  play.  "Pier  13."  by  Baj-ry 
Connors  and  Philip  Klein:  directed  by  Raoul 
Walsh  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  lol- 
lowing  cast: 

Dan  Spencer  Tracy 

Helen  Joan  Bennett 

Kate  Marion  Burns 

Duke..'  George  Walsh 

Pop  J.  Farrell  MacDonald 

Baby  Face  ,  Noel  Madison 

•<art-e  Henry  B.  Walthall 

Jake  Bert  Hanlon 


seriousness,  never  stumbling  over  hii  iiTc'n' '.•.■.'.•.•.•.•.■.■.•.".Adrian  Morri, 

abnormally  lengthy  role  and  speaking  i  Eddie  Geort-e  Chandler 

with  commendable  clarity.   A  distinctly  '   


effective  performance  is  given  by  Harold 
G.  Meyer  as  William  Mason  and  the 
scenes  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  to 


Raoul  Walsh,  taking  time  off  from 
directing  such  serious  affairs  as  "The 
Cock-Eyed  World"  and  "What  Price 
Glory,"  dashed  off  "Me  and  My  Gal," 


TREMONT  THEATRE  IN 
FILM  PROGRAM  DEBUT 

With  two  feature  motion  pictures  and 
selected  short  subjects,  with  emphasis 
on  the  humorous,  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
tomorrow  makes  its  bow  as  a  temple 
of  motion  picture  entertainment.  The 
program,  which  will  be  all  new  each  Sat- 
urday, includes  "False  Faces,"  starring 
Lowell  Sherman.  Peggy  Shannon  and 
Llla  Lee,  and  "The  Old  Dark  House," 
featuring  Boris  Karloff,  whose  work  as 
the  monster  in  "Fi-ankensteln,"  brought 
him  national  fame. 

In  addition  to  the  two  feature  photo- 
plays there  wUl  be  comedy  films,  news 
reel  and  other  short  features.  All  the 
pictures  wiU  have  the  benefit  of  RCA 
soimd  reproduction,  created  for  the  $6,- 
000,000  theatre  in  Radio  City,  New 
York.  The  identical  machine  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  making 
Boston  the  first  city  and  the  Tremont 
Theatre  the  first  theatre  in  the  world 
to  have  the  advantage  of  this  mar- 
velous new  development. 

Max  Shoolman,  In'lng  A.  Isaacs  and 
Patrick  F.  Lydon,  operators  of  the  Tre- 
mont, are  determined  to  give  to  the 
Boston  public  the  finest  possible  enter- 
tainment at  reasonable  prices.  Twenty 
cents  is  the  morning  price,  30  cents  for 
the  afternoon  and  40  cents  for  the 
evening.  The  theatre  will  open  Sun- 
day.s  at  3  o'clock  with  continuous  plc- 


and  there  are 
this  visiting  unit. 


W.  E.  G. 


BKO  BOSTON 

"Afraid  to  Talk" 

.  ^  r.'e^?,ay^^'Tl''er,^aS*lS,urd."^??A?tgrt 


>^,„^-ig?:^n.^at  the 


Wovincetown  Playhouse 

&  £7d  i5?e\VntJi'%/cSyer.^'-J''>  th 
loUowing  cast:  ^ric  Linde 

Ed  Martin.    Sidney  Fo 

Pegsy  Martin  Tullv  Marshal 

Anderson    Ixjiiis  CaUicr 

■Wade  ,  Boljert  Warwic 

Stransky   •  Burton  Churrhil 

Manning;    .Edward  Arnol 

jijr  Skelll  George  MeeHc 

Lennie    Mayo  Metho 

Marg-e   "  lan  Mackue 

Chiei    ■  ■■  •    Matt  McHusT 

Joe  SkelU  Prank  Sherida 

Commissioner    .pg^,  Jackso 

Eenchley   <iii'stav-' Von  Seylfertit 

Bersrer   ■  Reginald  Barlo 

Judge  McMurray   MesiniMu 

Last  April  a  somewhat  somnolen) 
New  Yofk  theatre  season  wa*  rude  r 
larred  from  Its  slumbers  by  the  pi 
Son-way  down  In  the  Provlncetowi^ 
P^ayCse  though  it  was-of  »  sUngmj 
melodrama  directed  against  toe  %ena 
alliance  of  pubUc  officials  wUh  tn^ 
underworld.  This  play,  '  Merry -Go- 
Round,''  as  It  was  called  has  now  bo  - 
screened  and  under  Uie  Utle  <>f  Afi  -  > 
to  Talk,"  It  is  showmg  at  the  Ri^  . 
Boston  Theatre.  It  an  elabora^  p.v 
duction  and  boasts  a  cast  of  manv  . 
Sie  great  and  near  great  of  cinema  at. t 
^ael^bvlously,  it  should  have  boot 
i^'fl^'t  dais'^ti^e.  That  it  is  s..mc 
thing  less  than  that  mav  hA  .H"bu 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tho  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra's  ninth  concert  which 
took  place  In  Symphony  hall  yest^rdaj 
'ft^rnoon  under  Dr.  Kou.<«evitzkys  di- 
octlon  was  as  follovi-s:  SibcUu-s,  Sym- 
phony In  A  minor  No.  4.  Converse' 

In  his  fourth  sjinphony  Sibelius  ..<: 

preaecessor  or  contemporarv    In  thi= 
symphony  he  proclalmJ>d  t^fumphantly 
stepped  forward  as  a  great  master  or 
fJ^Phonlc  writing.   No  doubt  thl  ^r 
tlcular  work  Is  to  some,  perhaps  to 

«J  fL'^f.  the  sensuous  strainS 
tnat  are  too  often   lush;   thev  mi<;s 
measures  that  are  joyfully  exoe^eci 
conclusions  that  are  anticlpat^^  They 
miss  a  "storj-."  one  that  "explains"  the 
music,  an  episode  in  a  composer's  life 
a  romantic  episode  that  led  into 
tragic  situation.    They  miss  decorflth; 
.tJ^PPlnss    brilliant  rheSrfc.    Not  o 
them  is  Walt  Whitman's  saying-  "ai 
music  is  what  awakes  from  you  whe 
you  are  reminded  by  the  instruments 
J^,Z  symphSy  be 

m  his  most  flambuoyant  vein.  To  them' 
.Fourth  is  inexplicable  because  the 
S^'r»no"Jf'  'noods,  the  men- 

tal renectlons  of  the  composer  su^- 
^^/m^'^K  northerTfceneil 
more  likely  by  brooding  on  life  and  iti 
P^^Wems.  Only  in  thi  l^^t  movement 
do  they  prick  up  their  ears  and  a^me 
«ni!i^f°'  ,  expression  welcoming  the 
Jingle  of  the  glockenspiel.  Here  is 
music  that  is  not   to  be  exolained- 

LmTfch*^.*i  by  the  economy  Tmeans 
Lvnd  the  simplicity  of  expression  is  a 

™nr.°th''°'''^"r  '°  the  mSn  who 
l^fhP  i,^^^"  a  tradesman;  n?usic  that 
listener  cwnpels  at- 
1^  i^l"^,         uplifts  his  soul, 
mood  should  answer  mood;  other- 

thP  n=t'^/°"!;'^^  symphony  Is  not  for 
the  listener  who  can  only  say  "Yes  I 

°^  7."^'*='  "^"t  I  know  what  I 
,-i  of  t??^  dismisses  Sibelius  when  he 
IS  at  his  greatest. 

tJ^-  <^°«verse  arranged  for  his  new 
tone  poeni  Imes  from  the  34th  and 
35th  chapters  of  Isaiah.   He  arranged 

n^^J^J^'J'^^  f^™^'^  a  dramatic  !l- 
quence:  The  call  to  the  people  to  heed 
he  indignation  of  the  Lord  who  will 
take    vengeance    on    nations.  Their 
palaces  shall  be  laid  waste,  but  for 
Israel  the  desert  shall  rejoice.  The  dra- 
matic splendor  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  calls 
for  dramatic  music  and  dramatic  singer 
There  is  the  contrast  between  the  ven- 
geance and  the  blessing.  Mr.  Converse 
nas   given   the  necessary  exnression 
especially  in  the  orchestral  writhiT  for 
iul^  voice  part  is  bound  together  with 
the  orch^tral.  The  denunciatory  pages 
are  forceful  but  not  theatrical;  ih  the 
measures  of  blessing,  there  is  no  de- 
scent to  the  sentimentalism  that  is 
dear  to  English  composers  of  anthems 
when  they  set  music  to  passages  from 
the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  even 
wnen    these    composers    have  been 
awarded  from  Oxford  the  degree  of 
iif;.°*^-   "Prophecy"  Is  a  noteworthy 
aadltion  to  Mr.  Converse's  list  of  works 
Miss  Malkin  has  been  blessed  by  na- 
"J*..'^L'^  *  powerful,  dramatic  voice, 
which,  however,  is  of  fine  quality  in  the 
middle  register.   Like  many  singers  in 
Ipermany  she  is  inclined  to  throw  a 
heavy  accent  on  the  first  note  of  every 
taieasure  regardless  of  the  text  and  the 
[music.    This  undue  accentuation  be- 
comes monotonous.   Nor  was  her  at- 
tack, especially  of  the  extreme  upper 
notes,  always  decided  and  clean.  On 
the  whole  she  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression and  shared  with  the  composer 
the  hearty  applause. 

Dr.   Koussevitzky   gave   a  pleasing 
reading   of    Mendelssohn's  symphony 
which  he  conducted  here  for  the  first 
time:    Mendelssohn  himself,  as  a  con- 
ductor, took  all  allegros  at  a  very  fast 
pace.    Even  in  his  lifetime  his  tempi 
were  adversely  criticised  except  by  tht 
English  to  whom  everything  he  did  anc 
wrote  was  admirable.    The  "Scotch' 
symphony  does  not  wear  so  well  as  th« 
"Italian"  but  it  Is  much  preferable  tc 
the  "Reformation."    Even  in  the  best  ■ 
of  the  symphonies  one  cannot  help  re- 
membering the  portrait  showing  the' 
composer  with  an  ingratiating  smile,  a 
huge  bulging  shirt  front  with  a  stick- 
pin prominently  displayed;  or  Aubrey 
Seardsley's  amusing  caricature  of  the 
blameless  prig  which  was  published  in 
the  Savoy,  a  magazine  that  was  toe 
good  to  live.    The  performance  of  the' 
"Scotch"  yesterday  was  grateful  to  the 
oldest  members  of  the  audience;  in- 
teresting to  others  by  its  contrast  with 
the  Fourth  of  Sibelius. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  concerts  of  next  week  will  be  on 
Thursday,  instead  of  Saturday  evening 
and  on  Friday  afternoon.  Program:  Th£ 
suit<;  fTom  Blmsky-Korsakov's  opera 
■  Th<^  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan";  Mar- 
timi.  string  quartet  with  orchestra; 
Berlioz,) Fantastic  Symphony. 


too  little  action,  1^  one  answer.   An  at 
tack  of  cold  feet  on  the  part  of  th( 
I  producing  company  is  another.  Over- 
I  elaboration  of  intrigue  Is  a  third.  Thi 
I  final  result  is  a  film  that  moves  In  wllc 

prislngly  Ironic  and  cjTilcal.  Yes,  It  is 
interesting  much  of  the  time,  but  where 
jit  should  be  Immediate  In  Interest  and 
[ringing  with  Indignation  It  seems  re- 
mote and  fantastic,  not  to  be  taken 
I  with  any  great  seriousness. 

Ed  Martin,  bell-boy  In  a  big  hotel, 
happens  to  be  the  only  witness  to  the 


Under  pressure 

slimy,  conscienceless  bully  of  a  rack-| 
etcer,  and  Skelll,  arrested  and  charged, 
retaliates  with  the  threat  that  if  put 
on  trial  he  will  rip  the  town  wide  open 
with  re\'elations  of  the  underworld  con- 
nections of  Manning,  candidate  for 
mayor;  Wade,  assistant  district  at- 
torney, and  other  highly  placed  offic- 
ials. He  Is  released,  and  to  balk  an 
investigation  by  the  Grovernor  a  victim 
must  be  found.  Ed  Marthi  is  beaten 
into  a  confession,  but  alert  doctors 
sense  third  degree  methods  and  the 
desperate  officials  decide  to  have  the 
boy  hanged  in  his  cell.  Cut  down  inl 
time,  Ed  recovers.  Skelli  goes  to  the| 
chair  and  some,  not  all.  of  the  corrupt 
officials  are  punished,  but  there  is  no' 
promise  that  there  will  be  any  immedi- 
ate or  final  reformation.  The  fllmsi 
are  learning. 

There  is  such  a  large  cast  that  most 
of  the  roles  are  bits.  Eric  Linden  misses 
much  of  the  acute  drama  and  tragedy 
of  Ed  Martin,  but  the  part  Is  too  ef- 
fective to  be  ma<le  really  uninteresting. 
Ian  Maclaren  gives  a  smooth,  striking 
performance  as  a  corrupt  police  com- 
missioner, and  Louis  Calhern  is  satis- 
factory. Edwin  Arnold  and  Matt  Mc- 
Hugh    are    unusually    good    as  the 


kidnap  Bniuey' from  a  masquera<i, 
on  Burton's  yacht,  which  was  U,  , 
ended  In  her  marriage.  To  say  who 
von  the  race,  married  Shirley,  restored 
cnli*!!"*^'"?"  fortunes  and  regained  the 
speed  trophy  for  America  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy. 

<!t,^'';>f"S.i"f'T.!?^'*'^^-''  to  say'  la  the 
Thi  ^^^K        he  works  hard. 

The  most  pleasant  news  of  the  film, 
however   ts  the  Initial  appearance  of 

the^MPr^^""'     "^^^  stagf  player  of 
the  older  generation,     talking  pictures. 
His  part  is  tepid,  but  he's  effective  just 
f.Tu,  ^ans  is  attractive 

and  ladylike  Cliff  Edwards  Is  dumbly 
amusing  and  Conrad  Nagel  does  what 
he  can  as  the  wicked  Clarence  Burton 


— -   -  -        „   v^uinau  iNagei  a 

shooting  of  Jake  Stransky  by  Jig  Skelll.  ne  can  as  the  wicked  Clarena 
Under  pressure  he  identifies  Skelll,  a P^fr°'^Wenstrom's  photographv  is  good' 

ana  the  nameless  speedboat  drivers  de- 
|_serve  high  credit.  e.  L.  H. 

ERNEST  NEWIMAN  GIVES 
LAST  OF  TRAVELTALKS 
Takes 


Via 


Hearer.s  from  Hawaii, 
Sloppy  Joe's,  to  Norway 
The  last  of  this  season's  series  of 
travel  talks  by  Ernest  Newman  was 
given  at  Symphony  hall  last  night  and 
will  be  repeated  again  this  afternoon 
Completing  the  last  la]>-and  a  very 
long  lap  It  is,  too— of  a  journey  around 
the  world  Mr.  Newman  took  his  faith- 
lui  armchair  audience,  by  means  of 
slides  and  bits  of  motion  picture  from 
Hawaii,  to  Panama,  thence  to  Slopp^ 
i?^J, Havana  for  refreshment  befwe 
?«v^^t'^''  the  Atlantic  to  thi  i 

Faroe    Islands,    Iceland;  Spitzbergen 
Hammerfest  and  down  at  last  to  Eer-  ' 
gen,  where  he  deposited  them   to  be 

s^a's^n^rtake'^V^^^  ^'^"'^^  ^alnhex? 
jaS^  ^^ay  on  another 

'  Considering  the  icy  blasts  that  were 
through  the  streets  of  ZZ- 
Mpw^^^^^f,!?'  it  was  as  well  that  1^. 


iciallon  o 

I  poor.  The 
li  r  fipeclou.?, 

,  and,  sIr- 

II  Uic  only  ones 
V  I  the  tliildrpn. 
( ,  .  I  ,  lie  Penobscot  In- 
diauo'  'bone  of  Welcome"  to  tliplr 
Ruesus,  why  the  tribe  ever  had  occasion 
to  sing  it. 

On  the  whole.  Miss  Gordon's  purpase 
and  success  with  tho  children  is  such 
as  to  excuse  most  Imperfections  la  -per- 
formn)Kc  and  to  encourage  her  to  fur- 
ther efforts.  Her  singing  voice  Is  clear 
and  sweet,  her  manner  with  children 
natural  and  easy,  so  as  to  win  tliem 
to  her  support  in  the  singing  of 
choruses.  She  is  also  a  careful  scholar 
of  the  folk-song  throughout  the  world. 
Her  concerts  should  in  time  take  an 
important  place  in  musical  education. 
,    A.  W.  W. 


brothers  SkelTi,  while  Thomas  Jackson!  i;ewman  warmed  us  with  glimpses  of 
and  Gustav  von  Seyffertitz  glorify  small  "fwan  s  sun  and  flowers,  bland  tur- 
"arts  with  excellent  acting.  Sidney  Foxi         ^ifas-  'nsidious  Hulas  and  boiling 
Id  Mayo  Methot  are  reasonably  good.!  i";;*  .°eds,  before  taking  u" 
The  vaudeville  show  Is  headed  by!    &v-' „  °J  ?  Arctic  circle. 

...  T.»,  T.»  rr.„.  ™t-<of;,Sfv^in'^^'^^'  fTs^h"lnf!fvTS 
independent  lives,   among  the  Veen 


parts  with  excellent  acting.  Sidney  Fox|  ?"2?^ifa«'  'nsidious  Hulas  and  boilins 
and  Mayo  Methot  are  reasonably  good.!  i";;^  .°eas,  before  taking  us,  all  unwlll- 

The  vaudeville  show  Is  headed  byl  '"^'  '""^o  the  Arctic  rirri^ 
Eddie  Foley  and  Lea  La  Tour  present 
ing  comedy  songs  and  dialogue.  Franl 
Melino  and  Co.  have  some  rough  an< 
tumble  acrobatic  comedy.  Andersoi 
and  Allen  present  some  neat  balanc 

ing  acts,  and  Stan  Meyer  and  his  Bos-  —   t^.  a.  , 

tonlans  offer  some  new  band  numbers.  SLONIMSKY  rmVmTTrTni? 
Steve  Weniger  sings  and  the  Boston-  "    ^  '  '^^•^^^LJ'- AUK, 

ettes  offer  elaborately  costumed  rou-        GOES  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

tines.  E.  L.  H.  .  _ 

Boston  Musician  Will  Lead  Philhar^ 
monic  Orchestra  Dec.  29,  30 
Nicolas  Slonimsky,  conductor  of  the 
Chamber  orchestra  of  Boston,  and  well- 
known  patron  and  interpreter  of  mod- 
ern and  contemporary  music,  left  yes- 
terday for  Los  Angeles  to  fill  an  en- 
gagement as  guest  conductor  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  orchestra  at' 
Its  conceits  of  Dec.  29  and  30  His 


LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
'Fast  Life" 

A  soreen  compdy  drama  adapted  by  Byron 
Morgan  and  Ralph  Spence  from  the  story. 
"T>et'9  Go."  by  E.  J.  Rath:  directed  by 
Harry  'Pollard  and  presented  by  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  with  ths  following-  east: 

Sandv  Norton   William  Hames 

Shirley  Jameson  n.  ..Madffe  Evans 

Burton   Conrad  Nagel 

Jameson  Arthur  Byron 

Bumpy  Cliff  Edwards 

Halstead   'Warburton  Gamblei  -lo   ui/uueri/S  OI   uec    29   nnrt    "in  tri 

Mr.  Williams  Kenneth  "niomoson  '  program  thoro  will  A^^\,Jri    r,  -r. 

Van  Vrinken  Albert  Granl  H";'srdm  cnere  Will  comprise  Roy  Har 

■nor,     TTiin/lM/^Ti-o  I  TIS  S        arr^.n  P-Pm^^rtt.        fny        ^y^T^  i.  


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY:  Symphony  Hall  3:30  P.  M 
Handel  and  riaydn  Society,  Thomp- 
son Stone,  conductor.  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  Jeanne  Dusseau,  soprano 
Nevada -Van  Der  Veer,  contralto.  Dan 
Gridley,  tenor.  Waller  Kidder,  bass 
Chorus  of  300.  Players  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orcnestra. 

Boston    Art    Club,    150  Newbury 
street,    Dartmouth    street  entrance, 
A,      -J^-  Bosto.i  Flute  Players  Club. 
Alexander  Tcherepnin,  composer  and 
pianist,  guest.  Messrs.  Elcus  andLauga 
violins,  Lefranc,  viola;   A.  Zighera 
violoncello;  Laurent,  flute:  Polatschek' 
clarinet;  Elen  Foster,  piano.  Mozart' 
clarmet    quintet.    Kodaly,    duo  op' 
7,  viohn  and  violoncello  (first  time 
in    Boston).   Migot,    Le    Livre  des 
Dancieres,  flute,    violin    and  piano 
(first  time  in  the  United  States;  A 
Tcherepnin,  piano  quintet  (first  time  I 
m  Boston).  I 
Boston    Public  .Library,   8   P   M  ' 
Boston  Jewish  Symphony  orchestra!  > 
Prof.  S.  Braslavsky,  conductor. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3 '15 
P.  M.  Myrtle  Jordan  trio.  Elsie  Biron 
violin;  Mildred  Ridley,  violoncello 
Myrtle  Jordan,  piano.  Schuett,  Walt- 
zer  Maerchen.  Cadman,  Land  of  The 
Sky  Blue  Water.  Thomas,  "Mignon  " 
Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M  Mere- 
minska  trio. 

Women's  Republican  Club, 
46  Beacon  street,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club 
Thompson  Stone,  conductor.  Italian 
folk  song    "Hunting  Song,"  Englich 
John  Peel."  Traditional,  "Old  Farm- 
er Buck."  Palestrina,  Adoramus  Te 
Bortniansky,   Cherubim   Song.  Old 
French  carol,  Angels  O'er  the  Field 
Pergolesi,  Glory  to  God  in  the  High- 
est.   Buck,    King  Olaf's  Christmas. 
Loeffler,  Beat!  Beat!  Drums!  Robert- 
son    The    Old    Woman.  Sullivan, 
finale  from  "The  Gondoliers."  George 
H.  Boynton,    tenor,    and    Irving  U 
■  Townsend,  Jr.,  bass,  will  sing  Sici- 


van    vnnKen  .iiDeri.  wran 

Sherman   m.  Ben  Hendricks 

William  Haines  Is  up  to  his  old  tricks 
again  in  "Past  Life,"  which  opened  yes-i 
terday  at  the  State  and  Orpheum  Thea- 
tres. Does  that  word  "tricks"  have  ai 
familiar  sound  when  applied  to  the 
irrepressible  Bill?  If  it  doesn't  It  should 
and  It  probably  does,  so  there's  no  need 
to  worry.  Periodically  Bill  suffers  a 
change  of  heart  and  behaves  like  a 


dental  solos.  Raymond  Havens,  pian- 
ist, will  play  Chopin's  Sonata  op.  35 
and  Nocturne  A  sharp  minor;  Ire- 
land's Ragamuffin,  Liszt's  Etude  in  F 
minor  and  his  arrangement  of  Paga- 
nini's  La  Campanella, 


reasonably  agreeable  young  man,  but  held"h^rp"hv'  nr^-o   ■      >   ' 

every  so  often  he  loses  control  and  turns!  ^  pio.e,-,s:onal  engagements 


ris  s  arrangement  for  orchestra  of 
Bachs  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor- 
fr^S,  ^/^a";   two  movement^ 

J  r,  '■'"arles  Ives's  "New  England  "  a  ^.n  >^ 
and  Ravel's  orchestral  version  of  Mous-  THURSDAY:    Symphony    Hall,    8  15 

soigskys   Pictures  at  an  Exhibition."    i  P-  M.   Boston  Symphonv  orchestra 

<;i;^,i5,^  concerts  in  California,  Mr.l  Dr.    Koussevitzky    conductor.  Se^ 

Slonimsky  will  return  here  for  a  short  special  notice. 

m/n?r'in"r?,  vf^^'^  to  fill  engage-,' FRIDAY :  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. 

ments  in  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies.     |  Boston    Symphony    orchestra  Dr 

kno^  Ro^to°°'"'i*y-.^'"°^'   a  '^'ell-  Koussevitsky    conductor.  Repetit^n 

ft  <="t:c,  to  whom  he  ^i^ay;s  concert, 
was  married  last  year  in  Paris,  will  not 

accompany  him    to    California,  being   


smart  aleck  all  over  the  map.  'What 
this  reviewer  would  hke  to  know  Is 
whether  he  does  it  because  he  has  to 
or  because  he-  likes  it.  However  that 
may  be,  the  actor  cavorts  merrily 
through  "Fast  Life,"  making  life  mis- 
erable for  pretty  Madge  Evans  and 
stirring  things  up  generally  for  anyone 
who  gets  In  his  way.  Luckily  his  fool- 
ing Is  somewhat  mitigated  by  some  ex- 
tremely effective  speedboat  racing  and 
by  some  pretty  little  games  of  tag  be- 
tween police  patrol  boats  and  a  stolen 
racing  craft  that  take  place  at  night 
In  a  yacht-filled  harbor.  Furthermore, 
ii  is  only  fair  to  report  that  William's 
actions  win  Instant  and  hearty  response 
In  the  form  of  loud  laughter. 

The  story,  taken  from  E.  J.  Rath's 
novel,  "Let's  Go,"  concerns  the  efforts 
of  Sandy  Norton  and  his  friend  Bumpv 
to  perfect  a  new  kind  of  motor  boat 
engine.  One  attempt  ends  in  disaster, 
when  they  wreck  the  admiral's  barge. 
A  second,  undertaken  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Mr.  Jameson,  a  famous  boat 
builder,  likewise  ends  In  an  accident 
and  severe  injury  to  Mr.  Jameson, 
whose  daughter,  Shirley,  Sandy  Is  de- 
sirous of  winning.  With  Jameson's 
money  gone,  Sandy  and  Bumpy  resort 
to  desperate  means  to  repair  the  dam- 
aged boat,  "Miss  Victory,"  which  they 
have  stolen  from  the  Jameson  ship- 
yards out  of  the  hands  of  Burton,  the 
receiver,  who  wishes  to  marry  Shirley 
and  make  money  with  Jameson's  boat. 
The  harbor  police  are  after  them,  but 
the  Intrepid  pair  manage  to  eat,  to  put 
"Miss  Victory"  In  t  mmission  and  to 


j  DOROTHY  GORiJON 

j  There  are  few  people  in  music 
j  altruistic  and  so  talented  that  they  will 
I  undertake  both  to  educate  and  to  en- 
j  tertain  children.  This,  in  the  realm 
jof  national  folk  songs,  was  the  func- 
iiV,?"»S^^?^°,thy  Gordon,  accompanied 
by  Adele  Holsten,  yesterday  afternoon 
]  in  Jordan  hall.  By  the  simple  process 
of  altering  an  apron  here  and  a  cap 
^here  or  even  (to  the  great  delight  of 
the  large  number  of  children  present) 
by  shedding  a  whole  dress  only  to  dis- 
close another  beneath  it,  Miss  Gordon 
managed  to  transport  her  audience 
through  the  British  Isles,  over  half 
Europe,  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America  and  into  five  of  the  48  states 
After  a  rather  nervous  opening.  Miss 
Gordon  warmed  to  her  task  with  the 
songs  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia, 
in  these  three  numbers  of  the  program 
she  was  at  her  best,  charming  and 
melodic  in  the  Italian  Tarantella, 
grotesquely  humorous  in  the  Russian 
nursery  rhymes,  romantic  in  the  Span- 
ish as  later  in  the  Californlan  Spanish 
songs. 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon  j 
was  not^  however,  of  unifoi-m  excellence,  kr 
Miss    Gordon    has    not    a  pleasant'^ 
speaking  voice,    it  is  sweetish  instead 
of  naturally  agreeable.    Many  of  the 
explanations   were   too   long   for  the 
brief  simplicity  of  the  songs.  Whereas 
I  Miss  Gordons  command  of  laneuapcs  . 


A  NEW  STAGING 

OF  "CARMEN" 

A  new  and  somewhat  revolutionary 
presentation  of  "Carmen"  took  place 
recently  in  Laibach  mider  the  du'ection 
of  Bratko  Kreft.  After  a  study  of  Span- 
ish life  and  customs,  he  made  radical 
changes  in  the  mounting  and  business. 
In  the  first  act,  for  example,  the  crowd 
sings  the  first  .strophe  of  the  Habanera; 
the  cigarette  girls  are  presented  as  the 
sworn  enemies  of  the  police;  they  take 
uo  Carmen's  curse  (thereby  given  more 
plausibility),  and  hurl  themselves 
against  Jose,  who  is  helpless  before  their 
onslaught.  Alterations  in  the  third  act 
are  more  drastic.  The  outside  of  the 
bullring  is  shown  with  the  booths,  soft- 
drink  stands,  etc.,  against  It.  In  one 
of  these  booths — not  in  the  open  street 
— occurs  the  scene  between  Carmen  and 
Jose.  He  shoots  her  iastead  of  stabbing 
her,  and  the  noise  of  the  shot  natur- 
ally precipitates  the  crowd  from  the 
bullring,  the  police  and  Escamillo.  More- 
over, the  matador  appears,  not  in  cos- 
tume, but  in  civilian  clothes,  a  specta- 
tor. For,  argues  Mr.  Kreft,  l^e  could 
not  otherwise  speak  to  Carmen,  since 
a  matador  could  not  talk  to  any  woman, 
even  his  mother,  on  the  day  he  was 
to  fight.  On  these  grounds,  the  Carmen- 
Escamlllo  duet  is  cut.  Carmen  pan- 
tomiming Its  content  while  the  orchestra 
playa. — N.  Y.  Times. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

A  plav  entitled  "The  Great  Magoo."  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Gene  Fowler 
.•as  produced  in  New  York  early  this  month.  It  lived  a  short  time.  Mr. 
JILS  wrote  that  the  play  was  the  "old  sweet  story  of  true  love  and 
^meVen  path"  but  the  authors  had  "religiously  dirtied  it  up  for  Broad- 
lav^  We  m  n  ion  this  play  only  to  ask  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
maeoc"  It  has  long  been  famiUar  as  applied  to  all  sorts  of  messes.  The 
vord^'no  in  Farmer  and  Henley's  huge  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues  ;  i 
s  not  in  earlier  or  later  slang  dictionaries.  Is  the  word  a  corruption  of 
on«  Smnl^h  Mexican,  French  term?  We  have  heard  an  unsightly  dish 
m-eDare?for  the  table,  lops  on  the  floor,  filth  in  the  street  indiscriminately 
'  ll^ra  '  magoo.'    Mr.  I^ckridge  admits  a  variety  of  meanings,  "one  or 

-^;i^^z:^z^^r  s^rSy%^=tion  th. 
EE:?  i^Se^Sf^^^srir^r^g^wf  TS^^^ 

mat  thir  I  suspected  was  an  increase  in  business  was  due  to  the  fact 
lull  mrJreamy  manager  had  inadvertently  added  the  date  to  last  weeks 
LductS  1932  From  the  gross  left  it  as  lean  and  hungry  as  Cassius 
and  restored  my  sanity.  „ 
••  -The  Great  Magoo'  is  closed  and^tays^closed,  so  help  me. 

There  was  a  time  when  eve^id  Bostonians  visiting  London  thought 
It  necessarvto  drop  in  at  the  Alhambra  and  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  the 
al"e"  aS  o  cast  a  shuddering  glance  at  the  frail  beauties  in  the  lounge 
and  the  dors  expectant  of  attention,  which  included  drinks.  The  Empire 
^  iow  a  cmema  horse,  we  understand.  The  Alhambra  was  recently  the 
ineatre  where  Sir  Oswald  Stoll's  latest  musical  comedy  "A  Kiss  m  Spiing 
hold^  forth,  wherein  the  ballet  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 

Th°s  p  ayhouse  has  had  a  varied  history.  It  was  opened  in  Leicester 
Square  n  854  as  a  "Panopticon  of  The  Arts  and  Sciences."  Amusement  was 
foTcomJined  ^.nth  instruction;  there  were  model  artesian  wells  and  ^her 
rather  dull  things  to  avoid.  As  Mr.  Hayward  remarks  in  his   Days  of  Dick- 


as  the  epoch  is  all  to  the  buffoon.  Still  I  thinirthere"  ing~un- 
healthy  about  compelling  artists  to  pretend  at  this  equivoca.  liour  ihat  they 
are  amusing  a  house  two-thirds  empty  and  the  remaining  thiig  apparently 
consisting  of  provincial  manners  up  from  the  country  in  seaJph  of  talent. 
It  really  isn't  fair  to  any  company  of  players  to  ask  them  »  while  away 
that  blind  spot  in  time  when  the  rich  have  ceased  enjoying  ftemselves  for 
the  afternoon  and  the  poor-  are  getting  ready  for  their  evjjalng's  amuse- 
ment.— James  Agate. 

Mr.  Agate,  looking  ^at  "La  Revue  de  Paris,"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  asked  how  the  management  came  to  permit  the  dance  called  the 
IJuban  Role. 

"We'  were  also  given  that  exercise  whereby  a  half-naked  apache,  seizing 
nis  inamorata  by  nape  and  instep,  whirled  her  around  him  in  conformity  with 
tlje  law  of  centrifugal  something  or  other.  But  would  not  physics  be  suffi- 
swntly  honored  by  one  demonstration'  of  this  performance?  At  the  Prince 
?;  Wales's  it  was  inflicted  upon  us  twice,  except  that  the  ajache  had  been 
transrormed  into  a  hooligan  though  remaining  half  naked.  The  costumes 
suggested  that  they  had  Deen  dragged  in  the  dust  beneath  Zahirudin's  char- 
riot-wheels,  the  glamour  was  less  than  the  rust  that  never  stained  his 
tword,  while  my  personal  enjoyment  was  smaller  than  the  trust  thou  hast 
In  me.    O  critical  reader  of  this  column  !    But  the  chorus  showed  a  weU- 


Eimulated  liveliness,  poor  dears  ! 


Jose  Collins  tells  the  story  of  her  life  in  a  book,  "The  Maid  of  the 
MounUins,"  published  in  London  on  Nov.  25.    News  Chronicle  quotes  her 
I  account  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Robert  Innes  Ker  in  spite  of  his  mother's, 
I  ;he  Dowager  Duchess  of  Roxburghe's,  opposition. 

"According  to  her  own  belief  Jose  set  the  fashion  for  bobbed  hair.  Hers 
Kas  bobbed  during  the  run  of  'The  Maid.'  'Tlie  real  significance  was 
ihat  nearly  every  dark-hj^ired  girl  in  London  promptly  had  hers  done  too.' 
It  is  interesting  to  know  Jose's  taste  In  rood. 

"Perhaps  you  have  never  sampled  such  plebian  dainties  as  fish  and 
aiips  wrapped  up  in  newspaper.  It  is  a  dish  peculiarly  beloved  of  the 
Dld-time  music-hall  artists,  and  I  must  risk  shocking  you  by  teUing  you 
that  even  to  this  day  my  dresser  'Polly'  is  s^Jit  out  to  the  local  fiSh  and 
:hip  stall  to  get  me  a  supply  for  supper  after  the  show-" 

Edmund  Gwenn  who  has  taken  the  part  of  Oakroyd  in  "The  Good 
Companions,"  has  found  the  acquisition  of  a  consistent  Yprkshire  accent 
not  so  easy  as  the  wearing  of  a  stubby  moustache,  so  he  is  taking  lessons 
from  the  Mrs.  Oakroyd  in  the  play.   She  comes  from  Yorkshu'e. 

Another  Biblical  play  in  London,  "Jonah  and  the  Whale"  by  James 

r  dull  thmgs  to  avoia.       avx..    -  „    ^"^^^'  ^  Gl^gow  doctor.  One  of  the  chief  characters  is  the' whale,  who 

th^  "ni^ht  birds  of  the  fifties  were  no  more  interested  in  artesian  wells  ..25  a  good  deal  to  say.  "Jonah,  a  village  prophet,  receives  the  call  to 
^San  a^e  tJ^e  of  the  present  day  and  the  Panopticon  closed."  The  building  N^n^veh.  He  is  frightened,  and  goes  instead  to  Joppa.  where,  it  is 
fSanee  gaudy  thing  in  the  Moorish  manner  as  we  remember  it,  reopened  ^corded,  he  'paid  the  fare'  for  a  trip  to  Tarshish.  There  are  scenes  on  the  | 
Lriv  rn  the  sixties  A  Mr  Smith  gave  it  the  name  Alhambra.  It  had  a  hard  hip  durmg  the  'mighty  storm,'  and  in  the  belly  of  the  whale.  In  Nineveh 
.\ruLle  "being  largely  frequented  by  undesirables  of  both  sexes  who  made  a  ;he  prophet  preaches  in  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  modern  Grand 
deal  of  trouSe  and  brought  httle  money  to  the  treasury."  Yet  the  undesir-  lotel.  where  a  meetmg  of  a  'ladies'  literary  society  is,  being  held.  In  the 
«hS  ladies  demanded  champagne  from  their  undesirable  escorts,  and  this  Unal  scene  he  is  found  on  the  hillside  under  the  famous  gourd.  The  play 
champagne  f^ugh  cheap  in  quality  was  dear  in  price.  At  least  it  was  in  878  s  in  modern  English,  and  the  application  of  the  narrative  to  present  day 
?hen  we  entered  tL  dazzling  hall  of  light.  So  Mr.  Hayward's  description  afe  is  implied  rather  than  stated."  It  is  given  out  that  this  play  is  not 
J-StbW  applies  to  earlier  years.  There  were  ballets,  some  of  them  gorgeous;  i  religious  play  "It  is  the  cry  of  a  stricken  heart  that  saw  two  other  of 
to^e  wL^ac  obatic  to         Liotard  and  others  with  flying  trapezes.  ts  ventures.  'Follow  Me'  and  'Tobias  and  the  AngeV  treated  with  a  shade 

th.re  were  ^.f^^y^'j^^^^fg^  ^ith  the  greatest  of  ease,  ess  respect  than  their  very  obvious  beauties  deserved." 

This  daring  young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze."                            In  "The  School  for  Husbands."  the  author,  Frederick  Jackson,  says: 
inis  aanng        &  'Husbands  are  apt  to  grow  careless,    ^i^y^"^   •  -  - 


A  good  old  song. 


.  J     ^^^^    VMHll.        XliC  vitLy 

stifling  his  natural  Instinct  to  lean  back 

woman, 


MIGOT  AND  OTHERS 


^    <■  ^       i^.'  — Either  they  take  their  wives  for 

Mr 'Ha V ward  speaks  of  "The  Canteen,"  an  underground  den  "where  .ranted,  or  they  grow  stupidly  jealous  and  suspicious.    Both  modes  of  be 
amifa  haze  o?  smbke,  might  be  met  40  or  50  ladies  of  the  ballet  in  all  th^  av>or  piay  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  predatory  Don  Juan.   The  only 
^^rfp.  of  the?  t'Thte  very  thirsty  and  very  friendly,"  but  the  Alhambra  ir  ^ccess  ul  husband  is  he  who,  stifling  his  natural  Instinct  to 
?  78  Ld   he  Empire   n  the  late  eighties  were  orderly  resorts.    At  bottnd  put  his  feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  continues  to  make  love  to  a 
iousertherfwas  a  large  orchestra  for  the  ballets,  with  capable  conductors  .vea  though  she  is  his  wife  ' 

Sre  we^e  sime  famous  ballets  at  the  Alhambra.  among  them  a  version  i   

^■Carrn,"  produced  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop^  In  it  La  MalaguenU 
a  Snanish  dancer  shone  brilliantly.  One  of  the  ballets  was  called  L  En- 
tente Sdfa'e,"  with  music  by  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Landon  Ronald  (Henry 
R^sellVbrother).  The  ballet  was  put  on  in  the  Grove  of  Concordia  Five 
leading  powers  of  Europe  met  to  pay  homage  to  the  Goddess  of  Peace^ 

NO  wonder  that  the  Alhambra  at  last  became  a  popular  resort,  having 
been  Si  turn  a  Panopticon,  with  religious  services  on  Sunday,  boxing  and 
^estlSg  contests  on  week  days;  then  a  music  hall;  then  a  circus,  until  in 
tTe^^^nties  ballets  came  into  fashion;  ballets  "lavish  and  varied  far  be- 
yond presnt- day  ideas."  according  to  Sydney  W.  Carroll,  wno  adds  m  an 


Georges  Migot's 


By 

"Le  Livre 


a  wreath  of  melodic  lines  which 
to  free  fancy  as  the 


PHILIP  HALE  I 

des  Danceries"  for  flute,  violin  and  piano 
will  be  performed  for  the  fir^t  time  in  this  country  at  the  concert  of  the  i 
Boston  Flute  Players  Club  this  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Art  Club.     We  ; 
ipoke  cf  Migot  last  Sunday.    Let  us  today  consider  the  work  to  be  played,  i 
The  sUite  compri.ses  these  movements:  1.  Introduction.    2.  Gai.    3.  Re- 
ligeux.    4.  Conclusion.   These  movements  were  heard  for  the  first  time ! 

...   ,    felt  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris  on  Dec.  12,  1931.   The  suite  was  then  an 

Irticle^ published"' in  the  Daily  Telegraph:    "For  the  small  sum  of  sixpence ^^.^j^^^^^^^j  ^^^^     p.^^.^.^  ^^j^^  "danceries.  not  dances.    They  are 

the  patron  of  the  gallery  could  start  his  entertainment  at  a  quarter  pas        skeleton  rhythms  on  which  the  conventional  leapings  of  our  civiliza- 
seven  and  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  for  that  trifling  amount  a  farce,  a ^.^^^  ^^.^  performed  but  something  nearer  and  farther  than  they.     On  , 
comic  opera  a  troupe  of  eccentrics,  and  a  grand  ballet."   The  glory  of  the       background  of  a  metric  foundation  is 
Empire  passed    Some  may  recall  Mrs.  Chant's  crusade  against  the  lounge  ^^.^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^.j^^^.       ^^^^^  ^^.^  j^tei-iaced,  given  over 
and  the  ladies  expectant  of  supper  or  content  with  a  drink  or  two.  or  more,  ^^^j^^^^  national  folklore. 

 — — rr — r  :  „         tr,  v>p  r>rodiicpd  on      "Tlie  hieratic  Introduction,  in  a  very  simple  ternary  rhjthm,  apparaently 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  the         <> .  f,  ^  ^^^^  f  ^^^^^^^^  to  put  the  he.rer  in  *e  appropriate  atmosphere.    Its  counter- 

Jan.  23  at  Southport,  England.    Napoleon  has  thus  suffered  Posthumously  ^^.^^  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^        expressive  density  which  con- 

Why  ynould  the  Iron  Duke  escape?  ^h^raM^r  of  the  playsstantly  increases  till  it  ends  in  a  sonorous  paroxysm  to  Uie  tonal  affirmation 

According  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  <^o"f  JjJ^^'J^t^^^^  Club  met  of  the  whole  piece.  | 

produced  was  criticised  when  members  of  ^'ll^^^^^'^^J'l^^  "Tne  directing  theme  of  the  second  movement  Gai,  lively  in  2-4  time,! 

at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  to  discuss  the  f^^f"!^  "f^^rnearlv  4000  members,  is  at  once  elegant  and  nervous.    It  passes  from  one  group  of  instrumen^ 
'•Terence  deMarney,  a  director  said  that  .hey  had  n^^  .^^  ^  shuttlecock  in  the  game,  swift  and  d-rect  as  the, 

but  only  24  per  cent,  of  these  1^^^  ^^^^/f^^^^^J'^^^^''.,  in  pelotari.    Yet  by  discreet  bits  of  reminiscences  the  basses  evoke' 

them  to  come.    One  member  ^°ff}^'^^^^}}l^^J^^^^^^^  even  the  appearance  of  polytonaUty  the  proud  and  noble  theme 

theatre  on  the  17th  anniversary  o  ^he  r  wedding.  They  saw  The  Wer^^^  ^.^^^  Introduction. 

'I'm  not  a  prude,'  said  the  speaker,  but  I  do  dislike  P'^^^  °^  ^  third  movement  deserves  the  title  Rcligieux  which  the  composer 

ticular  deliberate  sort  of  nastiness.  (Hear  hearK  It  is  quite  PO^smie  g,:,,es  ft  by  the  fervent  dignity  of  its  theme,  exposed  in -4-4  time,  a  theme; 
duche.sses  do  have  affairs  with  their  footmen  1  ^^o"^  f;  broad  said  poised,  meditative  and  grave.    But  it  is  also,  let  us  not  forget,| 

jected  because  I  thought  it  tripe  that  was  neither  f^'^^'^^l^^y  " °  a  'dancerie.'    And  on  this  static  theme  is  embroidered  the  dynamism  ofi 

tunny'  By  a  show  of  hands  the  audience  agreed  to  give  support  to  tn^  ... 


a  rich  counterpoint  human  in  Its  relation  to  the  ethereal  character  of 


theatre."  v      on  Amprlra-  the  t'.eme.  thus  creating  a  contrast  full  of  emotion. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  News-Chronicle  is  so  kind  as  to  speak  oi  an  Aiaeiiva.  _  Conclusion  aKso  brings  a  very  curious  element  of  contrast  •  be- 
play.  "Another  Language."  as  a  "very  sensitive  and  true  comedy.  tween  the  firm  9-S,  brutally  assembled,  but  without  dryness,  which  con^ 

1  remember  a  French  play  inTwhicirsome  Parisian  Lothario  explainestitutes  the  rhythmic  elemer.t  and  the  melodic  line,  which  while  it  utilized 
to  a  country-mouse  that  5  o'clock  was  the  hour  reserved  by  the  capitistrictly  the  same  metric  element  remains  always  firmly  bound,  languorous 
for  eallantry  To  which  the  country-mouse  replied:  "Je  comprends  mair^nd  kindly.  The  combination  of  these  two  elements,  both  simple,  cacl 
tpnan-  Dourquoi  a  Par^s  on  dine  si  tard."  In  English  use  5  o'clock  has  untcne  of  which  affirms  strongly  its  individuality,  becomes  constantly  more 
recently  been  consecrated- to  a  blameless  dish  of  tea;  now  the  clock  as  w€».|tPn.<=  v  the  ardent  development  ends  by  ai-riving  at  a  degree  of  lyricism 


land  emotion  wh. 

.  Tbt>  projcrain  oi  Uir  I'Uac  i'Ui.\er.s  Club  aUo  couipnscs  Mozart's  clar 
net  quintet.  Kodaly's  duo  for  violin  and  violoncello,  and  Tchcrepnin's  piai 
qulnti'i  with  the  composer  the  pianist. 

Mozart's  clarinet  quintet  was  first  iwrfomed  at  a  concert  for  t 
pension  fund  oC  Viennese  musicians  oo  Dor,  22.  1789.  The  clarinetist  w 
Stadler.  a  famous  \'irtuoso  and  a  Jo.voijfi,  reckless  companion.  Tlie  quint 
wa;s  aV:c.  publi.<;lied  as  a  string  quartet. 

Kcdaly  is  'Known  here  chicHy  by  the  suite  from  his  comic  ope 
"Hary  Janos. "  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestj 
in  October,  1928,  but  he  has  composed  chamber  music,  choral  works,  son^ 
I A  Hmigarian  by  birth,  he  has  collected  about  3500  Hungarian  peasant  tune 
j  Since  1906  he  has  taught  composition  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Musj 
I  at  Budapest.    He  was  born  on  Dec.  16.  1882. 

.Car!  Edouaide  died  at  Locust,  N.  J.,  on  Defc.  8,  eX  the  a^e  of  57. 
scored' the  first  motion  picture  in  1912  for  the  Regent  Theatre  in 


Second  iSight 

By  W.  E.  GREENOVGH 

The  season's  darkest  week  in  the  th^tres  has  arrived.  Tomorrow  even- 
ing no  tempting  electric  beacon  will  belskon  to  prospective  patrons,  no 
buzzing  throngs  will  populate  the  lobbies  bf  our  playhouses.  Producers  and 
booking  offices  alike  have  become  extraordinarily  distrustful  and  wary. 
Unlike  the  venturesome  captains  of  an  Illicit  industry  who  are  w^tine 
and  jockeying  outside  the  12-milc  oceanic  limit  for  opportunities  to  Ian* 
their  cargoes  of  pre-holiday  cheer,  the  men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
profession  a  1  entertainment  of  the  masses  are  content  to  bide  their  time, 
that  they  may  swarm  in  a  week  hence  with  post-holiday  refreshments. 
This  week-before-Christmas  apathy  is  now  more  than  a  tradition.  It 
has  become  inevitable  necessity.  It  has  become  far  more  significant  than 
the  old-time  cessation  of  stage  labors  during  Holy  'Week  by  such  stalwart 
exponents  of  Irish  drama  as  Andrew  Mack  and  Joseph  Murphy,  of  "Myleo 
Aroon"  and  "Kerry  Gow"  fame. 

But  one  week  hence,  apd  four  of  our  theatres,  now  in  gloom,  will 
reopen  their  doors,  three  for  legitimate  attractions,  6ne  for  Cecil  B.  D«- 
Mille's  screen  spectacle.  At  the  Shubert  will  be  the  Franz  Lehar  operetta, 
"The  Land  of  Smiles,"  an  adaptation  of  Edgar  Smith  and  Harry  Clark  of 
the  original  play,  "The  "yellow  Jacket,"  by  "Victor  Leon,  and  not  to  be 
identified,  as  would  be  natural,  with  the  oriental  play  of  the  same  title 
by  George  Hazelton  and  J.  H.  Benrimo,  which  toured  the  land  several 
seasons  ago.  The  story  which  comes  to  us  via  "Vienna  and  certain  Shubw- 
tian  processes  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  incident  referred  to  in  Buhler's 
"Bilder  aus  Osten,"  or  "Pictures  from  the  East."  By  some  it  may  be  con- 
sidered unfortunate  that  the  Americanized  text  avoids  the  tragic  climax 
of  the  original  and  strives  for  that  which  has  been  the  cui-se  of  Hollywood, 
the  happy  ending. 


H 

Nej 

York  which  at  that  time  was  directed  by  Samuel  Rothafel  (Roxy).  / 
the  first  performance  at  the  Strand  when  that  theatre  was  opened  h 
conducted  an  orchestra  of  13  pieces,  "up  to  that  time  the  largest  ever  t 
appear  in  a  moUon  picture  house. "  He  remained  at  the  Strand  until  192 
"He  resigned  at  that  time  to  cntei*  motion  picture  production  and  i 
*  1929  he  Synchronized  one  of  Walt  Disney's  'Aesop's  Fables,'  one  of  th 
first  film  cartoons  to  be  made  with  sound  effects.  "While  working  on  th 
series  he  was  injured  in  the  fire  which  destroj-ed  the  Pathe  studios 
Park  avenue  and  One  hundred  twenty-fourth  street.  He  suffered  a  frac 
tured  left  ankle  which  left  him  permanently  disabled  and  forced  him 
'giv«  up  personal  apncarances." 

Born  in  Cleveland,  he  studied  music  at  the  Leipsic  Conservator} 
"where  he  became  tiie  prize  violin  student  of  his  class.  At  the  commence 
ment  exercises  in  1889  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  presented  him  with  a  violiri 
He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  United  States  as  a  concer 
violin's:  in  Liberati's  band,  and  later,  after  having  taught  violin  for 
time  in  Cleveland,  he  became  nnisical  director  for  a  group  of  New  Yorl 
hotels." 

William  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun  was  moved  to  free  hi. 

mind  on  Dec.  10  about  the  mania  for  disarranging  music  by  Bach. 

"Bless  thee.  Bottom;  bless  thee;  thou  art  translated."    Possibly  th< 

transcriptions  of  Bach,  which  persist  in  traversing  the  world,  are  no 

quite  io  bad  as  that;  but  are  they  not?    Doubt  will  not  down.    The  pies 

made  for  most  of  them  is  that,  unless  the  organ  compositions  are  arranged 

for  piano  or  bodies  of  instruments,  or  some  bit  of  pure  chamber  musid 

orchestrated  with  all  the  magnificence  of  modern  teclinic,  we  shall  never 

hear  these  gems  at  all.    But  when  the  piece  is  brought  before  us  in  the 

new  exaltation,  are  we  hearing  it,  or  are  we  listening  to  two  parts  Bach 

and  two  parts  transcriber?    Reams  of  paper  have  been  spoiled  in  treat 

ment  of  this  vexed  subject,  and  probably  something  will  be  said  about 
I  the  matter  as  long  as  there  are  musicians  who  have  no  important  com 
'  municfetions  of  their  own  to  make  and  who  are  therefore  violently  seizea 
;  by  ambition  to  announce  Baeli  to  a  hasty  and  unobservant  public. 
'  "Eugene  Ormandy  introduced  to  us  at  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  con- 
cert on  Tuesday  evening  an  orchestration  by  his  master,  Jeno  Hubay,  ol 
I  Bach'')  familiar  chaconne  for  unaccompanied  violin.    Now  no  one  can! 

assert  that  we  do  not  hear  this  music.    For  years  it  was  held  to  be  the 

Innermost  shrine  of  the  violinist's  art  and  no  newcomer,  appealing  for] 
I  public  favor,  dared  omit  it  entirely  from  his  performances.    Mr.  HubayJ 

v.ho  in  a  violinist  of  distinction,  may  have  felt  that  the  subject  matter  ofl 

the  movement  was  too  grand  for  confinement  to  the  modest  accents  ol  on  the  general  health  of  the  theatre. 

the  violin,  but  should  be  pealed  across  the  heavens  by  trumpets,  trom  l  The  authors  of  "The  Last  Judgment"  are  Gennaro  Curci  and  Eduardo 
bones  and  other  implements  of  sonority  in  order  that  the  nations  mighu  Ciannelli.    Mr.  Curci  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci,  operatic 


Several  interesting  personalities  are  linked  with  the  forthcoming  pro-* 
duction  of  the  new  comedy  which  bears  litle  of  "The  Last  Judgment," 
and  is  to  be  shown  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  the  night  of  Dec.  2S, 
John  R.  Shepperd,  Jr.,  one  of  the  two  forming  the  theatrical  firm  of  Shep- 
perd  and  Buchanan,  is  from  Park  avenue,  which  is  New  York's  way  at 
saying  that  he  has  both  means  and  class.  He  has  dabbled  in  the  theatxe 
sponsorship  of  the  Scarborough  Players,  one  of  those  little  groups  of  en- 
thusiasts who  put  on  summer  shows  without  much  thought  as  to  tai" 
mediate  profit.  "The  Last  Judgment"  was  tried  out  by  these  players  in 
the  Beechwood  Theatre,  Scarborough-on-the-Hudson,  last  July.  Mr. 
Shepperd  at  that  time— it  was  given  only  four  performances — declared  that 
it  was  a  good  comedy  and  that  it  should  go  further.  So  he  joined  with 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Buchanan,  who  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Charles  If, 
Buchanan  who,  in  another  column  of  this  section,  is  quoted  in  defeiv»  of 
American  playwrights  and  in  answer  to  'William  A.  Brady's  pessimistic  views 


bow  ia  adoration  before  the  majesty  of  the  Olympian  proclamation.  But 
was  the  thing  we  heard  the  chaconne  of  Bach  or  Mr.  Hubay 's  conceptior' 
of  what  the  chaconne  ought  to  be? 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  considerations  of  propriety  and  good  taste  ir. 
music  are  so  often  subordinated  to  a  desire  to  astonish  or  excite  a  facile 
public  and  incidentally  to  glorify  some  mtisician  who  has  little  or  nothing 
of  his  own  to  say." 


Apropos  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  poem  "Beethoven  and  the  Cobra,' 
published  in  the  American  Mercury  and  suggested  by  the  effect  of  the 
ninth  symphony  on  a  king  cobra— the  keeper  had  placed  a  wireless  re- 
ceiving set  in  the  snake's  cage — Ernest  Newman  draws  attention  to  "th< 
erroneous  view  of  Beethoven  the  man  that  finds  expression  in  the  poem.' 
Newman  pleads  for  "a  little  plain  commonsense  all  around  where  Beethover 
is  concerned."  ; 

"IS  is  the  fashion  just  now,  in  literary  and  artistic  circles,  to  put  thi 
great  men  of  the  past  in  their  proper  places,  that  process  being  accom- 
plished, or  ostensibly  accomplished,  by  ignoring  most  of  their  virtues  anc4  ^ 


and  concert  singer  of  more  than  passing  importance.  His  was  the  idea 
of  putting  Pirandello  and  Shaw,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  Cleopatra, 
Antony,  Helen  of  Troy,  Eve  and  Judas,  into  a  comedy  built  around  antic 
proceedings  in  a  madhouse.  Mr.  Curci,  disclaiming  any  sure  knowledge  of 
stage  technique  or  of  play  construction,  asked  his  friend  and  coimtryman, 
Mr.  Ciannelli,  to  help  out.  They  started,  bravely  enough,  but  half-way 
through  Mr.  Curci  was  called  to  Hollywood,  to  write  dialogue  for  Italian 
versions  of  talking  pictures,  and  Mr.  Cianelli  put  on  the  finishing  touches 
alone.  Not  only  that,  but  he  terminated  an  engagement  with  the  Lunts  in 
"Reuhion  in  Vienna"  in  time  to  go  on  and  play  Pirandello  in  the  summer 
try-out. 

One  of  the  younger  members  of  the  company  to  be  seen  at  the  Hollis 
Street  will  be  Rosamund  Merivale,  daughter  of  Philip  Merivale,  recently 
seen  here  in  "Cynara."  Miss  Merivale,  who  chooses  at  times  to  be  known 
as  Rosalie  Vale,  was  educated  in  England,  studied  dramatics  at  the  RoyaJ 
Academy  in  London,  and  as  Eve  made  her  debut  last  Monday  evening  in 
It  also  is  noteworthy  that  last  summer  Richard  Whorf,  who 


turning  an  exceedingly  unsympathetic  eye  on  their  faults.  The  game  i 
so  easy,  and  apparently  so  profitable,  that  I  am  astonished  it  has'  not  yei 
been  played  with  the  great  mu.sicians.  About  these,  however,  there  stili 
linger.?  that  sentimental  atmosphere  that  makes  it  positive  lese'  majeste 
to  suggest  either  that  the  great  man  could  .ever  be  a  mechanician  and 
a  bwe— which  every  one  of  the  classics,  from  Bach  to  Brahms,  assuredly 
is  at  times— or  that,  as  a  man,  he  was  not  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
best  Sunday  school  virtues.  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  Gibbon's 
^  lump,-  or  the  reason  for  Schopenhauer's  hatred  of  women,  or  the  cause  of 
I  the  coilapse  of  Nietzsche's  ^brain;  but  dare  to  tell  the  world  what  modern 
I  microphctography  has  revealed  under  Constanze  Mozart's  scratchings  out 
I  of  some  passages  in  Wolfgang's  letters  to  her,  or  to  reprint  the  actual 
'  schoolboy  dirt  of  his  letters  to  his  female  cousin,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  Bowdlerised  version  of  these  that  was  current  until  lately,  or 
dare  to  hint,  as  Mr.  Agate  has  remarked  in  one  of  his  novels,  that  the 
composer  of  the  ninth  symphony  could  ever  have  caught  anything  more 
.serio'is  than  a  common  cold,  and  you  will  be  assailed  with  shouts  of  'ghoul,' 
'vampire,'  'desecrator  of  graveyards,'  and  so  on.  This  romantic  attitude 
toward  our  classical  composers  has  been  nowhere  sc  destructive  of  com- 
monsense as  in  .connection  with  Beethoven.  ...  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly true,  even  to  the  present  generation,  that  the  Beethoven  legend  has 
,  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  corruption  of  our  standards  both  of 
biography  and  of  criticism.  When  once  the  air  in  this  stuffy  mortuary 
has  oeen  cleared  by  a  few  jjii.  ts  ot  the  cool  air  or  reason,  genuine  biography 
and  genuine  criticism  will      last  have  a  chance  of  coming  into  their  own." 


has  been  travelling  some  since  his  departure  from  the  Copley  Theatre, 
played  Octavius,  with  a  cockney  accent,  and,  to  demonstrate  his  versatility, 
designed  the  settings.  Peggy  Hovenden,  likewise  in  the  first  cast,  came 
to  Boston  in  the  fall,  appearing  with  the  Copley  Players  until  they  ceased 
to  exist. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  "The  Last  Judgment"  takes  its  title  from  the 
epilogue,  or  final  speech  from  Mr.  Frederic  'Worlock's  lips  as  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Deserted  by  the  demented  players  whom  he  has  tried  to  coach 
in  his  unperformed  pl/y,  Shaw  delivers  to  Pirandello  these  portentous 
words : 

"  'A  play  without  an  audience.  That,  too,  is  a  possibility,  but  we  haven't 
between  us  a  single  valid  idea.  Let  this  play  be  a  compendium  of  all  the 
ideas  we  have  pillaged,  and  stolen,  and  invented,  and  boiTowed  from 
others.  Let  it  be  our  last  challenge  to  mankind,  as  playwrights,  perform- 
ing bears,  clowns,  tricksters  of  the  theatre.  A  javelin  we  hurl  to  the  world) 
a  valedictory.  Let  it  be  a  denunciation  of  all  government,  rulers,  dynas- 
ties, our  last  unhappy  laugh  at  all  scientists,  philosophers,  and  the  In- 
tellectual pygmies  who  shall  inherit  the  earth — our  last  appeal  to  poetry. 
Because  I  am  convinced,  Luigi,  that  poetry  is  the  only  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Let  this  play  be  our  final  effort  to  return  a  simplicity  of  soul  to 
mankind,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  complejoty.  Let  it  be  our  last  wretched 
-'vir  for  neace.  for  the  bliss  of  oblivion.    Then  we  may  call  it  the  end  of 


lie  Journey  and  may,  borrowing  It  from  our  poor,  mad  friend,  Shakes- 
wire,  hope:  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream." 

Doesn't  that  sound  like  the  Shaw  who  wrote  "Too  True  to  Be  Good"? 

Willie  the  veterans  among  the  producers  are  making  what  seem  Uk« 
half-hearted  efforts  to  keep  the  theatre  from  being  trampled  in  the  dust, 
several  groups  of  dauntless  youths  are  springing  into  the  arena  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  saving  the  drama  from  extinction.  Within  the  week 
three  such  groups,  each  bearing  proliminary  tidings  of  helpful  projects, 
have  honored  this  department  by  seeking  such  advice  as  might  be  vouch^ 
safed.  Each  probably  will  go  ahead  in  all  confidence  despite  any  caution- 
ary phrases  to  the  contrary.  If  all  succeed  in  their  crusades  for  th» 
betterment  of  our  community's  entertainment,  we  shall  be  first  to  rejoice 
and  to  proffer  felicitations.  If  old  blood  cannot  revive  t}ie  theatre,  by; 
all  means  let  us  encourage  new  blood  to  make  the  effort. 

Why  not  a  "creative  theatre"  of  distinction  for  Boston,  asfta  Mr.  Lelgh^l 
ton  Konins  In  a  communlcaUon  impressive  as  to  length  but  scarcely  in* 
formative  enough  as  to  actualities  either  imminent  or  accomplished.  Mr. 
KoUins,  as  some  may  know,  has  been  interested  in  the  theatre  ever  since 
he  Identified  himself  with  the  Wellesley  Tryout  Theatre  in  1927.  For  four 
seasons  since  then  he  has  directed  plays  during  the  summer  at  Surry. 
Me.,  taking  pride  in  the  growth  of  his  enterprise  and  affording  pleasure 
to  thousands  of  summer  residents  in  that  section.  He  has  found  time  also 
(o  organize  the  Palm  Beach  Playhouse  in  Florida,  to  give  first  aid  to 
tage  ventures  in  Iv'ew  York,  and  to  lecture  frequently  in  behalf  of  the 
.'.iling  theatre.    Now  he  would  give  Boston  "The  Co-operative  Theatre, 

0  called  because  in  the  first  years  of  its  life  It  will  share  its  profits  with 
distinguished  Boston  organizations."  Intended  to  be  a  permanent  or* 
anization.  this  Co-cperative  Theatre  would  confine  itself  at  present  to  ftj 
hort  season  of  four  weeks,  with  a  revival  of  Clyde  Fitch's  "Captain  Jinics 
f  the  Horse  Marines,"  as  the  first  attraction.  This  is  the  play  in  which 
;thel  Barrymore  appeared  as  Mme.  Trentoni,  in  1901,  which  is  quite  »! 
/ay  back  if  one  starts  to  figure  it  up.  On  the  negative  side  of  this  am*: 
itious  flight  are  tho  facts  that  3000  pledge-cards  of  subscribers  must  be 

1  hand  by  Jan.  15,  that  as  yet  no  playhouse  has  been  obtained,  and  that 
0  players  are  named  or  prices  posted.  With  a  fine  show  of  impatience 
e  await  mid-January. 

Perhaps  most  definite  of  these  visions  is  that  outlined  by  Francis 
(rover  Cleveland,  son  of  the  late  Grover  Cleveland,  one  of  this  country's 
lost  sturdy  Presidents.  Young  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  for  the  past  two  sum- 
lers  has  managed  a  theatre  in  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  with  notable  results, 
nnounces  that  he  has  leased  the  Peabody  Playhouse,  357  Charla?  street, 
ad  that,  beginning  in  mid-January,  he  will  sponsor  a  repertory  season. 
3  director  he  will  have  Edward  P.  Goodnow,  also  his  associate  at  Tam- 
Drth,  who,  in  the  interests  of  this  more  tangible  project,  is  postponing 
s  previously  announced  plans  for  a  similar  association  with  Miss  Viola 
oache.  A  company  already  has  been  engaged.  The  plays,  to  be  named 
on,  will  consist  chiefly  of  pieces  of  standard  worth  heretofore  unseen  in 
Dston,  with  occasional  revivals  of  American  and  continental  successes 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Penguin  Pool  Murder" 

n,A-  '"S^'f^l,  P"ni?i>.v  inolodrama  adapted  b,v 
Wilhs  Golribcck  from  the  novel  ol  Ihc  same 
name  by  Stuart  Palmer:  directed  b.v  Geornc 
Arch.imband  and  presented  by  RKO  Radio 
Pictures  with  the  loUowinir  cast: 

Hildeifarde  Withers  Edna  May  Olivor 

Inspector    Piper  James  Gleasoii 

(.wen  Parker  jiae  Clarli,. 

n.iirv  tpstoUo  Robert  Armslnrnt 

Phi  IP   ^cynigitr.  ,  ,  Donald  CooU 

Bcrtrand  B.  Hemingway.  .Clarence  H.  Wilsou 

nonoyaii  Edcrar  Kennedy 

•^'''■'"V"'''  Mary  Mason 

Telcpluinc  operator  Roohelle  Hudson 

Gerald  ParUer  Guy  Usher 

I'lnic.   .  .   .  James  Donlon 

Uneaso  LeW  ^  joe  Herm.ino 

MacDonald  William  LcMairp 

von  Donnen  Gustav  con  ScyXterlitz 

Edna  May  Oliver,  James  Gleason,  a 
dpllghtful  penguin  with  a  knowing  look  j 
and  an  ingenious  mystery  story  by 
Stuart  Palmer,  provide  the  entertain-, 
ment  on  the  screen  at  the  RKO  Keith 
Theatre.  "Penguin  Pool  Murder"  is  the 
name  of  the  film,  and  it  is  Into  the 
penguin  pool  that  the  body  of  a  man 
falls  without  warning  just  as  a  prim 
school  teacher  is  endeavoring  to  drag 
away  a  too  inquisitive  pupil.  The  set- 
ting of  the  tale  is  the  aquarium  down 
on  the  Battery,  and  it  forms  not  only  a 
background  but  an  essential  portion  of 
the  plot.  Mr.  Palmer  deserves  praise 
for  inventing  so  plausible  a  tale  In  so 
unexciting  a  setting.  To  be  sure,  the 
direction  of  George  Archinbaud  fails  on 
all  occasions  to  sustain  the  interest,  but 
Miss  Oliver  and  Mr.  Gleason  provide  so 
much  food  for  laughter  that  it  is  silly 
to  quibble  at  trifles. 

As  just  indicated,  Miss  Hildegarde 
Withers  happens  to  be  the  only  witness 
to  the  descent  of  Mr.  Gerald  Parker's 
body  into  the  penguin  pool,  but  the ' 
audience  has  previously  witnessed  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Parker  by  his  wife's 
lover,  James  Seymour,  summoned  by  * 
her  to  a  rendezcous  at  the  aquarium,  1 
and  has  seen  Seymour  drag  the  uncon-  | 
scious  man's  body  on  to  the  iron  cat- 
walk behind  the  tanks.    It  looks  too 
easy  when  Inspector  Piper  obtains  an 
immediate   confession   from   Seymour.  I 
Miss  Withers  suspects  Seymour  is  lying,  | 
lying  presumably  to  save  Gwen  Parker,  ' 
and  she  undertakes  to  assist  the  protest-  | 
ing  Mr.  Piper  in   his  investigations.  ; 


here  wUl  be  weekly  changes  of  bill.    The  Playhouse,  lately  freed  from  I  m^''  Barl^t'^  coTell? 
affic  problems  and  now  not  only  easily  accessible,  but  able  to  offer  free ' 
irking  faculties  unequalled  elsewhere,  is  being  entirely  redecorated  by 
eter  Kilham  of  Tekton  fame.  And,  as  an  unusual  but  extremely  timely 
;a,ture,  Mr.  Cleveland  gravely  assui-es  us  that  the  profits  of  each  week'* 
usiness  will  be  donated  to  a  succession  of  local  charities.    Theatre  folks 
Iways  have  been  regarded  as  kindly,  beneficent  souls,  willingly  contribut- 
ig  their  time  and  efforts  to  philanthropic  causes.    Here  is  something: 
.'hich  would  ennoble  the  Theatre  itself,  would  aid  in  the  amelioration  of 
luman  distress  and  suffering.   If  only  they  give  us  good  plays  and  com* 
ietent  performances,  how  much  less  will  that  distress  and  suffering  be!. 


-7 


Presently  it  appears  that  Mr.  Parker 
had  been  stabbed  through  the  ear  drum 
with  Miss  Withers's  hat  pin,  which  she 
had  missed  from  her  hat  just  before 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Parker.  Gwen,  a  self- 
I  ish,  spoiled  woman,  is  on  the  point  of 
turning  state's  evidence  by  Incrimi- 
nating Seymour,  when  Miss  Withers 
casts  a  suspicious  eye  upon  a  certain 
Mr.  Barry  Costello,  Gwen's  lawyer. 
What  with  one  promising  clue  after  an- 
other, the  audience  is  hardly  prepared 
for  the  neat  denouement,  which,  in  def- 
erence to  custom,  must  remain  unre- ' 
vealed. 

The  role  of  the  prim  school  teacher 
was  fairly  made  to  order  for  Edna  May 
Oliver,  and  she  plays  it  with  her  usual 
skin,  her  unique  sense  of  humor  and 
less  grimacing  than  usual.  Jimmy 
Gleason,  as  one  of  those  thick-witted 
detectives  who  are  apt  to  make  so 
many  mistakes,  is  also  well  suited, 
though  his  part  does  not  put  any  great 


BOSTON  FLUTE  PLAYERS'  CLUB 

The  63d  concert  by  the  Boston  Flute 
Players'  Club — the  first  in  their  present 
season  of  five  projected  concerts — was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Boston 
Art  Club.  Pre.ssed  for  funds,  the  club 
is  as  yet  unable  to  give  definite  assur- 
ance that  the  other  concerts  planned 
for  this  season  will  be  presented;  new 
members  of  the  club  are  needed,  and 
larger  audiences  if  the  cause  of  cham- 
ber music  in  Boston  is  not  to  die  a 
shameful  death. 

Yesterday  the  following  program  was 
presented : 


Quintet  in  A  major   

(Strings  and  claiinet) 


. .  .Mozart 


(Strings  and.  claiinet)  _ 

Dno.  Opus  7   ZoUan  Kodaly 

(Violin  and  Violoncello) 
First  time  in  Boston 

Le  Llvrc  des  Danceries   Georges  Mi^ot 

(Flute  violin  and  pianoforte) 
Introduction: 
Gaie 

Religieux 
Conclusion 

First  time  in  America 

Quintet   Ale.\andre  Tcherepnine 

(Two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  pianoforte) 
(The  composer  at  thr;  piano) 
First  time  in  Boston 

The  following  artists  gave  their  ser- 
vices: 

Alexandre  Tcherepnine,  composer; 
Gaston  Elcus,  violin;  Norbert  Lauga, 
violin;  Georges  Laurent,  flute;  Jean  Lc- 
franc,  viola;  Alfred  Zighera,  violon- 
cello; Victor  Polatschek,  clarinet;  Elen 
Poster,  pianoforte. 

This  first  program  of  the  season  by 
the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  was  as 
fresh,  contemporary,  and  stimulating 
as  they  have  led  their  audiences  always 
to  expect.  There  were  two  compositions 
new  to  Boston,  one  which  was  given  its  i 
first  American  periorman(v>    and  the  I 


  tiai  1,         uuv  put  any  great  i 

Pver  deliehtful  'MMart  quintet  in  A !  strain  on  his  abilities.  Mae  Clarke,  ex- 
.!,t^,.v  fn^.trine/and  clarinet.  pensively  attired  and  distinctly  pretty  • 

"i^  iTvre  ?J  DancS'  b^  George  t'smce  recovering  from  her  breakdown 
Mi^^t    a  versttiS  Parisian  who  well «  Provides  th.  n«„.P  nf  th.  ^„.h.. 
deserves  the  name  of  "artist''  since  he 
lis  at  home  in  the  arts  of  paintmg,  writ- 
and  the  composition  of  music,  as 


ing. 


provides  the  cause  of  the  murder.  Donn 
Cook  and  Robert  Armstrong  also  turn 
in  good  performances.  ; 

There  is  a  triple  set  of  headliners  on! 
f?5j^'^-"°,iy'''?_?r°Si"am.   Frances  Lang-  ; 

r 

'S  I 


w7ii  rrof'cdticism  was  first  of  all  ex-  ^"e  vauuevuie  program.   Frances  Lang 

or^Lfve  m^ic  w^^^  and  Individ-  ^ord.  radio  singing  star,  offers  popula 

^aUtv  and  fe'eondly.  music  of  a  type  and  sentitnental  selections.  Boston's 
eSntlrfittei"  or  choreographic  in- Billy  Glason  amused  the  audience 

C{^^Hstco^s^lr:»S  «i|. 

day,  the  Comeaie  r  rjuic^ioc  the     the  season.   Also  on  the  nroeram  are 

ing  presentmg  %^a"et  to  it  durmg  n  j,^^^,^     Metcalfe   and  Ftsrd  da^cl 

.,,0  0.  ,v,i,<:ic  Of  unusual  character.    The  [    ^    e.  L.  H, 


was  music  of  unusuai  '^y"^;„^^Vn 
voices,  sounding  now  in  unison' -Xht" 
counterpoint,  wove  patterns  of  delight- 
ful clarity  of  design  above  the  solid 
rhythmic  background  of  ^e  se<;ond 
movement.  The  section  t"led  Re- 
lio-iMix"  miirht  have  been  the  bone  oi 
L''^"phony%th  all  supe'^Xm'luc 
burned  away,  so  rich  was  it  in  thematic 
material  of  a  high  order,  and  so  ladiant 
^th  warmth  and  power.  The  conclud- 
ing measures  were  of  ^^re  beau*j  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  luriner 
work  of  this  gifted  (and  very  popular 


work  of  this  gifted 
in  France)  young  composer 
much  to  say 


He  has 


hall.  The  choral  society,  in  its 
season,  is  conducted  by  Thompson 
Stone.  It  was  assisted  yesterday  by  the 
People's  Symphony  orchestra,  William 
Burbank,  organist,  and  tlje  following 
soloists:  Jeanne  Dusseau,  soprano,  Ne- 
vada Van  Der  Veer,  alto.  Dan  Grldley, 
tenor,  Walter  Kidder,  bass. 

"The  Messiah,"  familiar  and  vener- 
able oratorio,  was  unusually  Impressive 
as  performed  by  choi-us  and  soloists  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  choruses  were 
flexible,  exhilarated,  devoid  of  the  stolid- 
ity in  which  300  serious  and  respectfu! 
singers  not  infrequently  indulge  in 
reading  this  august  music.  There  i.^ 
always  the  danger  of  over-emphasizin- 
the  heaviness  of  these  interspersed 
choral  passages;  but  strength  lies  in 
.  their  vigorous  motion  as  well  as  in  thc.r 
'\<,  powerful  volume.  Gratifyingly,  tradition 
has  not  devitalized  this  great  music 
Fortunate  also  was  the  acquisition  o. 
four  soloists  of  obviously  high  merits 
The  beauty  of  the  arias,  in  which  dwell"; 
the  source  of  greatest  appeal  for  man\ 
m  the  audience,  was  heightened  by  theii 
insight;  recitatives  were  considerably  les; 
tedious  and  arid  than  they  might  have 
been,  and  indeed  have  been  in  past  per- 
formances. 

Miss  Van  Der  Veer,  whose  voice  was 
not  sufficiently  prominent  in  her  first 
aria,  proved  an  outstanding  figure  ir. 
her  exceptionally  beautiful  singing  ot 
"He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock";  her  voice  i.'^ 
smooth,  rich,  subdued;  her  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  aria  is  simple,  tender,  easilv 
flowing  and  firm.  Mr.  Kidder  has  a  na- 
turally powerful  vibrant  voice  peculiarly 
adept  to  oratorio  singing.  He  deservedly 
won  spontaneous  and  continued  ao- 
plause  for  his  dramatic  and  impressive 
singing  of  "Why  Do  the  Nations,"  in 
which  his  voice  rose  above  the  orches- 
tra in  a  most  facile  manner  with  no 
perceptible  effort  or  strain.  Jeanne 
Dusseau  used  her  voice  admii-ably,  for 
though  it  is  somewhat  thin  in  quality, 
1  her  tones  remained  clear  and  cool,  never 
piercing  even  when  heard  through  the 
orchestral  din.  Mr.  Grldley,  whose 
lower  range  of  singing  possesses  a 
singularly  appealing  quality,  was  in- 
clined to  hurry  through  his  aria  'Thou 
Shalt  Break  Them  With  a  Rod  of  Iron," 
and  once  overstepped  the  baton's  beat; 
occasionally  his  upper  tones  became 
hollow.  "Every  Valley,"  he  sang  with 
knowing  precision,  its  long  difficult 
measures  with  the  utmost  facility,  sus- 
taining evenly  in  these  passages  his 
finest  tones. 

The  orchestra  was  at  times  ragged, 
cumbersome,  though  in  general  it  re- 
sponded aptly  to  Mr.  Stone's  guildlng 
hand.  The  sense  of  unity  among 
chorus,  orchestra  and  conductor  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Stone's  noteworthy  efforts, 
and  accounts  in  large  for  his  good  ac- 
complishments yesterday.     J.  H.  F. 


.„  FINE  ARTS 

toiffeur  Pour  Dames" 

.^^lY„f  Fernand  Grav 

Mme. ■  'Louvet . ! ;  l : ! : ; •. l iriSe"  B,.,?i" 

Edmondo  ^'A'' 

::: V.-.V.Simone-  H^\1 
Pluvinat    . . .  p;;? 

Through  the  satire  and  fantasy  c 
Rsne  Clair's  producticns,  the  Frenc 
cinema  has  made  itself  famous  outs 
of  France.,  Now  comes  another  Fre: 
production  to  poke  fun,  gentle  fun 
is  true,  against  the  industry  in  wr 
Frenchmen  hold  a  virtual  monoc 
"Coffiure  Pour  Dam?s,"  current  scVvt^ 
attraction  at  Uie  Fine  Arts  Theatre 
du-ects  its  shafts  at  the  fashionabl 
halrdrersers  who  carry  their  cult  t( 
fantastic    extremes.      In    the  usua 


isoneof  themost'arrestmgof  Kodaly's  f^.^^ast^  .-  ^- 

work<;     It  was  SDlendidly  played  byl  -t^iencn  fashion,  there  is  an  abundanc 

M°e^rs.  Zighera  aid  HciS.'  llf 's'lroTthl 'ft^r^"''  ^^"'^"J 

The  quintet  of  Alexandre  Tcherep-  'o"s  side  of  the  story^s  never 
nine,  a  young  man  who  bears  a  marked!  0;  /orgotten  and  the  hero  is  always  f 
resemblance  to  early  pictures  of  Oho- figure  of  gen  ie  fun.  rather  than  ar 
Din.  was  lively,  and  witty  music,  deftly  f^tisan  to  be  taken  seriously.  Frankly 

IS  chiefly  for  those  whose 


K^dalv'^r  Hungarian  steeped  in  the 
loreThis  ou^  wld  PO-tic  peoj^e  is  a 
celliat  of  the  best.    In  love  with  tne 

'orv'Ss  p'h°S  o. 


made,  and  packed  with  ideas.    The  ----  "  "'"=^<=  wnosei 

allegretto  especially  seemed  not  to  have  £,novv  ledge  of  the  French  language  and 
a  note  too  fV  or  too  many-sparkling  P'^nch  customs  is  fairly  intimate.  The 
and  perfect,  like  a  polished  diamond.    Anglo-Saxon  mind  will  not  find  it  alto  J 

The  perfcirmances  were,  as  was  to  bfge.hsr  ea^sy  to  follow, 
expected,  of  the  highest  order.     Th(    Mano  begins  his  hairdressing  experi- 
fuslon  of  cello  and  violin  into  a  strong  men  ts  on  his  sheep  in  tlie  count:  ^ 
musical  entity  in  the  Kodaly  duo,  thePresently.  he  comes  to  Paris  and  ; 
eleeance  and  sweetness  of  the  ensembleomt  of  an  extraordinary  coiffure  tha 
in  the  Mozart  quintet,  these  plus  thehe  creates  for  the  personal 
effectiveness  with  which  the  Migot  androurtesan,     Edmonde,  he 
Tcherepnine  compositions  were  played,ramous  over  night.  He  trans^vmis  i 
proved  again  that  the  artist  personnelLouvet,  whose  husband  has  been  nc 
of  the  Flute  Players' Club  is  as  fine  asjlecting  her  for  this  'same  Edmond  - 
mav  be  found  anywhere.  E.  B.    nto  something  of  a  b?auty,  and  :  ;  - 

  Places  M.  Louvet  in  Edmonde's  afT  \^ 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  jons.      'The    grateful    Mme.  Louv- 
■■The  Messiah"  was  given  its  163d  Ver^^^J^^^^f^^^^ 
formance  by  the  Handl  and  Haydn  SOjressing  establishment  In  Paris,  an  es- 
ciety  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphon;  ablishment  where  tea  dances  are  held.  I 

md  regiments  of  ladies  pursue  him. 
elegantly     attired.     he  nvomenades' 


maid  of  : 
he  become: 
transforms  Mn- 


MY  FIRST  IS— 

By  PHILIP  HALfi 
There  are  parlor  games  inat  require  ft 
cuUar  skill.  Chief  among  them  are  charades, 
ley  are  of  two  familiar  kinds,  the  written 
1th  the  implied  mvilation  to  gaess  them;  and 
le  acted  charade.  Crabtree  /  nephew,  Sir 
lenjamin  Backbite,  won  the  praise  of  his  uncle: 
'I  back  him  at  a  rebus  or  a  charade  against 
the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingoom.  .  .  .  Come 
now;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
second  a  great  naval  commander  and—."  Ala.s, 
we  must  burst  in  ignorance  foi  Sii  Benjamm 
protested:  "Uncle,  now— pr'ythee -"  What  was 
Crabcree's  third — or  if  there  were  no  third,  his 
whole?  Apropos  of  Becky  Sharp's  appearance 
in  a  charade.  Thackeray  wro^?:  "The  amiable 
amusement  of  acting  charades  had  come  among 
us  from  France;  and  was  considerably  in  vogue 
In  this  country,  enabling  the  many  ladies 
amongst  us  who  had  beauty  to  display  their 
charms,  and  the  fewer  number  who  had  clever- 
ness to  exhibit  their  wit." 

In  recent  years  men  of  high  standing  in 
the  community  have  not  disotuned  by  their 
charades  to  perplex,  even  discr>.'nfit  many  prid- 
ing themselves  on  their  ability  to  solve  all 
sorts  of  puzzles.  There  is  ?roi.  LeBaron  Rus- 
sell Briggs,  for  example,  whose  remarkable 
books  of  charades  have  v?xed  the  most  in- 
genious; charades  to  be  coma£.ied  for  worth 
and  difficulty  to  "Torquemada  '  cross-word 
puzzles  in  the  London  Obsener.  And  now 
corties  Mr.  Jasper  Whiting  of  Bo?  ton  with  "Cut 
of  My  Head;  a  Book  of  Original  Charades,"  as 
witty  as  they  are  light  and  tripping  in  their 
versification.  Statesmen  and  stars  of  the  screen, 
captains  of  industry  and  events  of  the  day  are 
all  one  to  Mr.  Whiting. 

Who  would  suspect  "my  whole"  in  this 
charade  from  "my  first"? 

In  the  "Gay  Nineties"  when  the  world  was  youthful, 
When  women  showed  their  ears  but  hid  their 
legs. 

Before  old  Dr.  Freud  wrote  tra;t6  so  truthful 

And  proper  beer  could  still  be  had  in  kegs. 
I  lived  a  life  of  quiet,  strict  seclusion; 

No  lady  mentioned  me  whate'er  her  age; 
But  now,  the  veil  withdrawn,  without  illusion, 
,  I  take  the  very  centre  of  the  stage." 

And  what  is  said  of  this?— 
Cut  off  my  head  and  I  am  Clara  Bow; 

Cut  off  my  tail;  a  horrid  mess  of  letters, 
'Far  worse  than  those  which  pretly  Miss  Devoe 

Showed  to  the  judge  to  keep  her  free  from 
fetters. 

My  head  cut  off  is  a  small  pea  green  ball; 

My  tail  cut  off,  a  well  dried  fragrant  leaf. 
Between  these  verdant  two,  X,  dying  fade 

Into  my  whole — a  blessed  quick  relief. 
For  the  lazy  and  the  slow-witted  there  is  a 
key  to  Mr.  Whiting's  charades;  a  vei-y  help  in 
time  of  trouble. 


^mong  the  customers. 


imall  Negro  boy  leading  a  curled  Rus- 
sian wolfhound.  No  longer  does  he 
Iress  hair— he  merely  supervises.  His 
batient  little  wife.  Aline,  watches  his 
liddy  climb,  and  when  he  would  divorce 
^er  at  the  behest  of  Mme.  Louvefs 
■^laughter.  Aline  proves  to  him  that  she 
Is  the  only  one  who  really  loves  him 
for  himself.  Surfeited  with  fame, 
Mario  returns  to  the  country  to  practise 
his  arts  once  more  upon  the  sheep, 
j  Pernand  Gravey  carries  the  burden 
of  the  picture  and  contributes  a  wicked 
(but  amusmg  characterization.  He 
'struts,  minces,  preens  himself  like  a 
peacock  and  takes  himself  and  his  art 
fcith  the  utmost  seriousness.  On  occa- 
Ision  he  sings,  in  pleasing  fashion,  a 
Isong  about  hinxself.  The  two  ladies  who 
contribute  most  to  the  picture  are  Mona 
Goya,  as  the  wise,  patient  and  fore- 
bsarmg  Aline,  and  Irene  Brillant,  a 
1  poised  and  attractive  actress  who 
emerges  credibly  from  her  dowdy 
chrj'salis  as  a  charming  woman  of  the 
world.  Diana  is  neither  young  nor 
[attractive  enough  for  Edmonde,  but 
IJosyane  is  reasonably  good  in  the  role 
•  of  the  spoiled  I>smse.  E.  L.  H. 


"SLOP-KETTLES" 

"Tom"  Corwln.  statesman,  wit.  orator,  whose 
I  speech  against  the  Mexican  war  Is  slUl  remem- 
bered on  account  of  one  sentence,  was  asked 
by  a  lady,  priding  herself  on  her  gentility,  what 
"condiments"  he  would  have  in  his  tea.  "Pepper 
jand  salt,  madam;  no  mustard." 
I  But  was  the  lady  foolish,  absurdly  affectedV 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier  in  a  book  about  tea  states 
^  that  in  Pepys's  tfme  the  English  put  salt,  gin- 
ger and  nutmeg  In  the  cups  that  cheer  and 
do  not  inebriate— unless  the  added  rum  is  thrice 
potent.  Balzac,  by  the  way,  who  described 
tea  as  "that  insipid  and  melancholy  drink," 
strengthened  it  with  brandy.  Hazlitt  did  not 
find  tea  "insipid";  he  drank  It  furiously  strong; 
strong  as  lye,  and  wrote  Inimitable  essays.  Your 
true  lover  of  tea  will  not  hear  of  polluting  it 
with  milk,  cream,  sugar,  strong  llquo]^  or  even 
the  squeeze  of  a  lemon.  Is  It  true  that  Balfour 
nearly  broke  the  entehte  cordiale  by  handing 
Clemenceau  a  cup  white  with  condensed  milk? 

A  student  of  history  believes  that  the  tea- 
drinking  nations  would  finally  subdue  those 
addicted  to  coffee.  He  had  in  mind  England, 
Russia,  China  and  Japan.  For  England  the  tea- 
pot might  be  the  national  emblem.  Is  not 
any  cricket  match  between  Australia  and  Eng- 
land halted  for  the  sacred  hour  of  the  tea- 
cups? And  this  In  the  country  where  William 
Cobbett  raged.  It  is  in  his  "Advice  to  Young 
Men,"  which  should  be  a  textbook  in  every 
high  school  and  college  for  its  sound  sense  and 
sinewy  English,  that  he  besought  his  readers  to 
free  themselves  from  "the  slavery  of  the  tea 
and  coffee  and  other  slop-kettle."  The  waste 
of  time!  He  argued  that  a  bit  of  meat,  bread 
and  cheese  could  be  eaten  anywhere,  at  any 
hour.  "The  slops  absolutely  demand  fire  and 
a  congregation;  so  that,  be  your  business  what 
it  may;  be  you  shop-keeper,  farmer,  drover, 
sportsman,  traveller,  to  the  slop-board  you  must 
come." 

Query;  Do  professional  tea-tasters  ever  drink 
tea? 


John  Peel  (arr.  by  Mark  Andrews) ; 
Old  Farmer  Buck";  "Adoramus  Te, 
Christe,"  Palestrlna;  "Angels  O'er  the 
Field"  (Old  French  carol) ;  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest,"  Pergolesi;  "King 
Olaf's  Christmas,"  Dudley  Buck;  "Beat, 
Beat,  Drums,"  Loeffler;  "The  Old  Wo- 
man," Hugh  S.  Robertson;  finale  from 
"The  Gondoliers,"  Arthur  Sullivan. 

The  Apollo  Club  apparently  has  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  artistic  vir- 
tues of  choral  singing  which  it  has 
shown  in  past  years,  namely  a  vigor  and 
liveliness  of  spirit  which  is  healthy  and 
spontaneous  in  itself,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  held  under  control,  effec- 
tively disciplined  by  its  conductor.  It 
consequently  possesses  a  refreshing  vi- 
tality which  many  choral  organizations 
composed  of  trained  singers  decidedly 
lack.  Certain  technicalities  could  easily 
be  improved  or  perfected  if  time  and 
effort  were  so  directed,  but  though  suf- 
jfering  in  this  respect,  the  club  neverthe- 
1  less  succeeds  in  offering  varied  programs 
in  a  truly  musical  style  for  its  own  and 
its  audiences'  enjoyment. 

The  lighter  numbers,  of  which  there 
are  usually  several  on  these  programs, 
reveal  the  club  at  Its  best.  "The  part  ar- 
rangement of  "John  Peel,"  for  Instance, 
progressing  in  a  series  of  tonal  blocks 
(the  harmonization  is  simple)  with  no 


'  APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  the 

1  first  concert  of  its  62d  season  last  even- 
ing in  the  Assembly  room  of  the  Wo-  - 

'men's    Republican    Club.  Thompson 

,Stone  was  conductor;  Earl  Weidner,  ac- 
companist; George  H.  Boynton,  tenor, 
and  irvining  U.  Townsend,  bass,  assist- 
ing club-members.  Raymond  Haven, 
soloist,  played  the  piano.  The  program 
was:  Hunting  Song  (Italian  folk  song); 


voices  subordinated,  was  executed  firmly 
and  clearly  by  a  full-toned  choir.  Again, 
the  opening  and  closing  phrases  of 
Pergolesi's  stirrmg  "Glory  to  God"  were 
produced  in  large  steady  tones  of  well- 
balanced  part-singing.  Songs  less  heavy 
in  mood  and  sound  were  no  less  effec- 
tively performed.  So  Bortniansky's  "Lo, 
a  Song  of  Cherubim"  and  the  Old 
French  carol  gained  by  use  of  smoothly 
curving  phrases,  well-calculated  vari- 
ations in  dynamics,  neatly  woven  lines 
carried  steadily  through  their  subservi- 
ent as  well  as  prominent  parts.  Faults 
and  weaknesses  are  observed  at  the  start 
and  finish  rather  than  thi-oughout  the 
bulk  of  songs;  attacks  are  not  always 
precise,  the  first  note  or  combination  of 
notes  of  a  piece  is  sometimes  not  ac- 
curately established  in  volume  or  quali- 
ty; and  more  offensively,  ensemble 
singing  of  final  notes  is  ragged  and  in- 
.secure  if  the  endings  shade  off  into  a 
pianissimo.  Such  technical  points,  on 
wliich  depend  the  finesse  of  chorus  sing- 
ing, would  not  seem  beyond  the  com- 
mand of  this  group  were  more  attention 
paid  to  them. 

Mr.  Havens  played  Chopin's  Funeral 
March  Sonata,  and  Nocturne  in  C  sharp 
minor.  John  Ireland's  "Ragmulfin"; 
Liszt's  Etude  in  P  minor;  "La  Campa- 
nella"  of  Paganmi-Liszt.  Associate 
members  and  guests  of  the  club  filled 
the  Assembly  room.  j.  H.  F. 


Here  and  The.  e 

By  PHIUP  HALE 

As  next  Saturday  evfulng  will  be 
Christmas  «vc,  the  usuiv  '        ,  - 

nin«  concert  of  the  H. 
j  Orchestra,  Dr.  Kousse\ .  ,  ;  ,  i  , 
I  will  take  place  tonlghl.  The  concoi/' 
will  be  repeated  tomorrow  afternoffii 
The  program  will  comprise  the  .sWlte 
from  Rlmsky-Korsakov's  opera  "The 
Fairy  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Soltan";  /far- 
tlnu's  String  Quartet  with  Orchestra 
(first  time  in  the  United  States),  and 
Berlioz's  Fantastic  Symphony,  Two  i 
works  by  Martinu  have  already  been 
played  by  this  orchestra.  There  has ' 
been  a  performance  at  London  of  this 
recent  piece.  We  do  not  find  any  record 
of  a  performance  In  Paris,  where  Mar- 
tinu lives  when  he  is  not  in  Prague. 

The  concert  for  the  benefit '  of  the 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Jan.  1  will  be  devoted  to 
excerpts  from  Wagner's  operas.  Paul 
Althouse  will  be  the  solo  tenor.  He  will 
sing  Lohengrin's  Narrative. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  performance  of 
"Messiah"  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 
Dr.  Mann  of  Cambridge,  England,  dis- 
covered in  1894  the  original  wtad  parts. 
He  then  gave  a  performance  at  King's 
College  chapel  based  on  these,  which 
was  said  to  be  the  first  correct  one  for 
100  years.   On  the  third  of  this  month  ^ 
the  performance  was  repeated,  but  Dr. 
Rootham  added  a  harpsichord.    It  was 
then  seen  that  Mozart's  score  is  not 
necessary  to  an  adequate  Interpreta- 
tion.  This  score  is  only  a  compromise, 
for  it  Is  neither  typical  of  Handel's  time 
nor  of  our  own.    "There  were  moments 
when  the  absence  of  strong  contrast  was 
distinctly  of  advantage.    For  instance, 
in  the  chorus  'For  unto  us'  the  absence 
of  percussion  made  the  break  between 
'Shall  be  called'  and  'Wonderful'  much 
less  evident — to  the  gain  of  common- 
sense.    The  greater  discretion  in  the 
employment  of  brass  made  every  trum- 
pet entry  more  striking,  adding  a  new 
glamour  to  the  chorus  'Glory  to  God.' 
The  performance  was  remarkable,  too, 
for  the  proper  balance  maintained  be- 
tween chorus  and  orchestra — in  Han- 
del's day  the  orchestra  outnumbered 
the  chorus,  while  with  us  the  chorus  al- 
most Invariably  is  utterly  out  of  proper-  i 
tion  to  the  orchestra — and  for  the  strict  ' 
observance  of  Handel's  tempos  and  ex-  i 
pression  marks." 


The  Stradlvarlus  string  qualrtet  gave 
at  a  private  concert  in  Boston  a  week 
aga  a  performance  of  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Horton's  string  quartet,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  her  home  at  Tout  de  Peilz 
Vevy,  last  June,  by  a  Swiss  quartet. 
Mrs.  Horton,  remembered  in  Boston, 
her  former  home,  by  her  piano  recitals, 
Is  now  giving  her  time  to  composition. 
This  string  quartet  Is  simple  and  pleas- 
ing—especially the  third  movement. 
The  finale  Is  short  and  might  well  be 
extended. 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra's  concerts  of  Dec.  30,  31,  is 
now  announced:  Haydn's  "Oxford" 
Symphony;  Prokofieff's  new  piano  con- 
certo which  he  numbers  the  fifth 
and,  probably,  Strauss's  Domestic  Sym- 
phony. 


They  say  that  the  Dragon  at  Baireuth 
at  the  coming  season  will  be  made  of 
rubber  "so  that  It  can  be  Inflated."  Some 
have  thought  that  Wagner's  music  Is 
sufficiently  "inflated."  for  the  scene. 

Apropos  of  Casals  conducting  in  Lon- 
don, the  Daily  Telegraph  asks:  "Is  con- 
ducting a  more  temperamental  business 
than  playing  the  'cello?" 

Marie  Koussewitzki.  soprano,  will  sing 
from  radio  station  WNAC,  Boston,  next 
Saturday  at  3:30  P.  M.,  Massenet's 
'Elegie,"  "Estrellita"  by  La  Forge; 
'Sleep  Holy  Babe"  by  Frances  McCoUin 
with  piano  and  string  quintet  accom- 
paniment. 


Oswald  Bering,  author  of  "Down  the 
world,"  recalling  student  days  in  Bos- 
ton, says  that  when  he  visited  "M.  de 
la  Rapide,  first  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,"  he  would  drink  tea  sent 
him  by  his  brother,  a  consul  in  China. 
"What  brand  it  was  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  was  pale  amber  and  had  a  fragrance 
as  of  jasmine.  I  never  took  more  than 
a  cup  or  two;  it  stimulated  my  heart 
to  a  degree  that  caused  noticeable  palpi- 
tation. M.  de  la  Rapide  usually  drank 
about  a  dozen  cups;  about  the  10th  his 
eyes  became  glazed,  his  tongue  would 
thicken,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  cus- 
tomary indications  of  intoxication,  al- 
thought  I  am  positive  that  he  never 
added  rum  or  alcohol  in  any  form." 

De  la  Rapide?  It  is  strange  that  a 
violinist,  so  temperamental,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
'Boston  Symphony  orchestra  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  day.  There 
was  a  violinist,  a  Ch.  de  Lapradle  De 
Lisle,  a  member  (1888-1892).  Was  he 
the  man  whose  eyes  became  glazed 
after  the  10th  cup?  It  Is  strange  that 
Mark  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  does  not  men- 
I  tion  this  painful  Incident  in  his  valua-  • 
ble  history  of  the  orchestra. 
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At  a  re*cnt  perfomanc*  of  Strauss's 
•Heldenleben"    Jelly  D'.Ara^yl 
'^v-  violin  solo  representing  the  neros 
>    companion.      Mr.  Newman 

.  .le  result  was  In  many  ways^  ad- 
,  mlrable.   It  is  no  flattering  Portrait  of 
'the  sex  that  Strauss  paints  In  the 
.'ior  portions  of   the  solo-witness ; 
markLngs,  for  Instance  as  frlyo- 
\  •  'hj-pocrltlcaUy  languishing.    In- 1 
soionily;  "and  so  on— and  perhaps  a 
mere  male  player  Is  fundamentally  in- 
capable of  doing  complete  justice  to 
thc^e     Miss  D'Aranyi's  reading  was 
■  inly    more    convincing    at  these 
s  than  that  of  the  ordinary  or- 
rai  leader     Both  in  the  Strauss 
woik"  and  In  the  Brahms  concerto, 
again,  the  orchestra  obstinately  main- 
tataed  a  pitch  slightly  below  that  of 
mS  D-Aranyi;   and  in,  'Heldenleben" 
this  phenomenon,  combmed  with  the 
biting  quality  of  her  tone,  gave  the 
companion's    music    in    general  a 
pfe^ntly    cattish    lU^Wy^J^ch  3^ 
imagine,  was  the  very  thl^f.  Strauss 
Intended.    It  was  only  In  the  more 
philosophical  closing  scene  that  Mls» 
D'.'Vranyi  failed  somewhat  to  rea«h  the 
right  atmosphere." 

He  said  of  Menuhin's  performances 
of  Elgar's  violin  concerto  that  they 
were  specimens  of  "the  most  Irre- 
proachable fiddling,  but  in  the  matter 
of  understanding  of  the  worlc,  of  Elgar, 
and  of  the  English  mentality  as  in- 
carnated in  this  music,  he  is  simply 
not  in  the  same  class  as  Mr.  Sammons. 


with  those  moments  of  richly  sensuoua 
melody  and  sparkling  harmonic  brll- 1  1#  t  ^ 

liance  that  make  Rimsky-KorsakofT'a  ^ 
i^,!?fl'^,,l*  tile  body  of  western  musl-  METROPOLITAN 
what  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales  are  t         .  „ 
western  literature,  "The  Fairy  Tale  c   Madame  Butterny 

Tsar  Saltan"  opened  the  concert  wit  A  screen  drama  .-ulapled  by  .Tofophtne 
.saimri^  nf  fpcHiHfv  annrnn,-U¥^  *i,  Lovett  and  Joseph  Moiicure  March  Irnm  tni^ 
sounas  01  lesClVlty  appropriate  to  thi  .to^v  bv  .lolm  l.mhei-  l.onr  an.t  the  ).Iay  by 
season.     Needless  to  say,  the  suite  Wa  DavW  ncUsco:  directed  by  Manou  Gcnni:. 

superbly  played  by  the  orchestra  whirh """•'<■  '^-^  '''j""'"".",  ^i*'"V'." 
esp^iaily^n'"The%u|ht  of'the  B^Slib?  ^ 

Bee,    redemonstrated  its  virtuosity  U  inir  ohbI;  „  ,  ,  „ 

en.semble.  "1  r.ho<;ho-San. ........ ;.•  Sylyla  Sidne.y 

The    Berlioz    Fantastic    Symphony;  l;!'  Ba';on^'"''."'°°::;;.V.\\\chiube'R,^'^ci 

still  fantastic  even  to  modern  ears  In..  «"™ —  smKior  K.iiia.v 

ured  though  they  be  to  auditory  exi>erU  lhnA.f;^,i'^--Mo{^^^^^ 
ments  and  audacities  from  young  mod-  ci)o-ch(i-s.\i)'s  Grandfather. .  .Edmund  nifcse 
em    orchestrators,    still    dramatically  J'""",  ■■ .Tudith  Vci^eii 

powerful,  still  a  marvel  of  how  to  get  re.^i'h'BioBson. 
the  utmost  in  effectiveness  out  of  ths  "      ~  ' 
orchestra,    closed    the,  program.  Dr. 
Koussevitsky  gave  It  an  electrifying 
reading.    e.  b  . 

^PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 

"Silver  DoUar" 


A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Carl  Erickson 
and  Harvey  Thew  from  the  bioeraphical 
novel  n[  the  same  name  by  David  Karsner: 
direi'ted  by  Alfred  E.  Breen .  and  presented 
by  First  National  Pictures  with  the  loUow- 

Yatc^'' Martin  Edward  G.  Robinson 

Jarah  Martin.......  Alino  Ma<:Mahon 

Owens   Bebe  Daniel- 


. .  '.LoniFO  Carter 
.  .Dorothy  ].,il)aire 

Airs?  Pinkor'ton  ^  Sheila  'I'i  rr.' 

Sharpless  Burton  Cnurchil 

With  "Madame  Butterfly"  Paramount 
goes  in  for  the  higher  things  In  cine 
matic  art.  It  has  taken  as  a  base  the 
late  David  Belasco's  one-act  drama  oi 
the  same  title,  decorated  it  witli 
snatches  of  Puccini's  poignant  score 
embellished  it  with  scenes  of  Geisha  re- 
treats, of  quaint  Japanese  ceremonials 
and  of  Butterfly's  Uttle  home  in 
Nagasaki,  and  presented  it  with  a  cast 


S?;:l5Sbn^er;^  ^^^'^  distinctive  Of  whom 

presirient  Arthur  Bertou  ^^"'•^JV.H  j  naturally  and  by  just  deserts  is  Sylvia 

r    Annie  Job.viia   Jtiowiana  ^  "  . 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

In  order  to  leave  the  holidays  free 
the  regular  pair  of  concerts  by  tht 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,  whicl 
would  have  been  given  this  afternoor 
and  tomorrow  evening  were  arranger" 
so  that  the  Saturday  subscribers  at 
tended  last  night,  while  the  Friday  af 
temoon  concert  will  be  given  today  a 
usual.    Tile  program  was  not  one  toi 
.soothe  the  savage  beast,  but  rather  to 
excite  him.    It  was  as  follows:  Suite 
from  the  opera  "The  Fairy  "Tale  of 
Tsar  Saltan,"  Rimsky-KorsakofI,  in- 
cluding Allegretto  alia  marcia.  Intro- 
duction to  Act  II,  The  Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee,  and  The  Three  Wonders 
(introduction  to  last  scene).  String 
quartet   with   orchestra,   Martinu,  in 
three  movements— allegro  vivo,  adagio 
and  tempo  moderate.    Symphonie  Fan- 
tastique  in  C  major,  Berlioz.  1,  Dreams, 
•passions.    2.  A  Ball.    3,  Scene  in  the 
Meadows.    4.  March  to  the  ScaSold.  5. 
A  Witches'  Sabbath. 

Bohuslav  Martinu,  the  Czech  com- 
poser whose  quartet  with  orchestra  was 
given  its  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  last  night,  could  not 
ask  for  a  better  performance  than  his 
work  received  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Koussevitsky,  intuitively  and  sympa- 
thetically alive  to  all  the  possibilities  m 
so  dynamic  a  score,  and  the  Burgin 
quartet,  a  virtuoso  group,  consisting  of 
Richard  Burgin  and  Robert  Gundersen, 
\iolins:  Jean  LeFranc,  viola;  Jean 
Bedetti,  violoncello. 

The  music  was  well-made,  of  amaz- 
ing  climaxes   and  rhythmic  develop- 
ments.   It  did  not  seem  to  be  quartet 
music;  it  was  symphonic  music.  When- 
ever the  quartet  sounded  alone,  it  was 
given  music  better  handed  directly  to 
full  orchestra,  lor  the  players  werei 
asked  more  than  their  instruments,  even! 
played  so  ably,  could  give.  The  orchestra} 
itself,    sharply   enunciating   the  curt 
rhythmic  figures  of  the  first  movement,; 
spoke  all  the  important  musical  thought? 
of  the  section.  The  rising  climax,  from 
the  themes  given  out  first  by  the  quar- 
tet, then  by  full  orchestra,  and  at  last, 
triumphantly,  by  single  trumpet,  was 
astoundingly  effective.    In  the  second 
movement,  an  undercurrent  of  voices 
from  the  orchestra,  heavy  and  relent- 
less beneath  the  patterns  woven  by  the 
nimble  strings  of  the  quartet,  rose  on 
a  mounting  scale  to  an  intensification 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  movement. | 
Again  in  the  last  movement,  Martinu, 
made  use  of  a  sort  of  obsessional  ryth-l 
mic  figure — this  time  in  the  percus-1 
sion  mainly — of  hypnotic  effect,  risingl 
to  a  full- voiced  climax.    The  security 
with  which  Martinu  achieves  his  musi- 
cal ends,  the  salty  tang  of  his  orchestra- 1 
tion,  and  the  vigoji  of  his  rhythmic 
thought  and  dynamic  apotheoses,  place 
him  in  a  class  with  Stravinsky  and 
Prokofiev.    He  is  a  composer  really  at 
home  in  the  modem  musical  milieu — ' 
not  a  romantidist  coloring  up  his  18th: 
century  melodies  with  dark  19th  century] 
dissonances.  '  'I'l^ 

The  orchestra  was  In  fine  ^Wt.  fot  . 

'noSary'^he"^-  proced^^^^^ 
„    =i,n  foUc  tales,  according  to  VM 
SSs.   imaginative,  glittering. 


Mhie'  loremSi .' .' .' •' .'  •' "dcWi'i t  Jennings  I  Sidney. 

i.i.ims   Harry  Holmaii 

Col    ItanionV.'.  Robert  Warwick 

Hamlin    Russell  Simpson 

Mrs.  Adams'  Mariorie  Gateson 

oi,,.hB   Lee  Kohlmar 

;     ;   Christian  Rub 

Sec  etarv  '   Leon  Waycolf 

Tenkins  '   Charles  Middleton 

•  Mrs   HamliA'   J^lf"'*^'*  f  °Sr°;;?J 

First  miner  ^ '"'S,?',,^^'?  ,^2 

Second  miner  Walter  Lane 

As  the  history  of  an  exciting  period  in 
the  life  of  the  West,  as  the  unexagger- 
ated  tale  of  a  man  whose  career  rivalled 
the  wildest  fictions  that  ever  came  from 
an  Imaginative  pen,  "Silver  Dollar," 
chief  attraction  on  this  week's  double 
bill  which  opened  yesterday  at  the  Pen- 
way  and  Paramount  Theatres,  is  a  strik- i      v.  -v„6w  ^.....o^.     

ins  production.    More  thai,  that,  it  is  :  product  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
a  veritable  actor's  holiday,  and,  since  '  fldeUty  to  the  essential  phases  of  the 
the  actor  in  question  is  Edward  G.  Rob-  original  narrative,   for  a  modernized 
hison.  the  spectator  is  assured  of  a  good  script  which  takes  few  liberties  and  for 
show     Indeed,  Mr.  Robinson  has  a  a  camera  sweep  which  often  hits  the 
wonderful  time  all  over  the  screen,  high  spots  in  artistry  and  dramatic  ef- 
prpving  that  he  can  be  just  as  spectac-  fectiveness    One  inclined  to  cavil  might 
ular  playing  an  holiest  man  as  he  can  question  the  speech  of  some  of  the 
Xn  impersonating  sinister  gentlemen  — -v^— — — ^. 
of  the  underworld.    The  character  he 
portrays,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  an 
altered  name,  is  the  famous  "Silver  Dol- 
lar" Tabor,  "Haw"  Tabor,  who  made  an 

Incredible  fortune  out  of  silver,  presided  i  me  mtn,^  „..^..      — -j  — -r- 

over  the  destinies  of  the  state  of  Colo-  her  all-night  vigU  by  the  window  for 


It  is  primarily  a  screen  story 
for  women,  since  in  it  they  will  find 
more  or  less  legitimate  provocation  to 
shed  tears  copiously  over  the  little 
Geisha  girl  who  gave  all  of  her  great 
love  to  a  far  from  gallant  American 
naval  officer,  bore  him  a  son  and,  finally 
deserted,  committed  hari-kari  as  the 
only  honorable  way  out  of  a  distressing 
dilemma. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of 
opera.  The  Belasco  version,  back  in 
1900,  was  noteworthy  for  Blanche 
Bates's  portrayal  of  the  role  of  Cho 
Cho-San  and  for  its  beautifully  imagin 
ative  stage  settings.    The  Paramount 


minor  characters;  might  resent  the  in 
terpolation  of  a  tawdry  love  song  with 
a  Tln-Pan  Alley  tag,  which  Gary  Grant 
must  sing  to  Miss  Sidney;  and  might 
justly  complain  that  the  exquisite  "wait- 
ing theme"  heard  when  Butterfly  keeps 


rado,  built  an  opera  house,  held  Senate 
meetings  in  a  ban-room  with  champagne 
glasses  of  silver,  and  invited  President 
Arthur  and  the  cabinet  to  his  extrava- 
gant second  marriage,  and  then,  when 
the  gold  standard  was  established,  lost 
everything.  ,     ^  . 

An  excellent  production  has  been  re- 
vised by  the  studio,  correct,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  to  the  last  possible  detail  of 
the  ladies'  elaborate  attire  and  the  ex- 
travagant announcements  dLstributed 
by  Tabor  at  the  birth  of  his  daughter, 
whom  he  christened  Maryanne  Silver- 
Dollar  Echo  Honeymoon.  David  Kars- 
ner drew  his  story  from  life:  Alfred  E. 
Green  and  the  cast  under  his  direction 
have  transferred  it  to  the  screen  in 
praiseworthy  fashion.  Yates  Martin  be- 
gins as  a  gold  prospector  in  1870,  strikes 
silver  and  becomes  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country.,  He  divorces  his 
wife,  Sarah,  to  marry  Lily  Owens,  a 
dazzling  blonde,  throws  his  money  about 
lavishly  for  the  benefit  of  Colorado  and 
his  own  sense  of  well-being.  All  at 
once  from  the  heights  to  the  depths, 
the  silver  standard  is  abandoned  for 
gold  and  Yates  Martin's  money  is  gone. 
He  dies,  a  broken  man,  and  is  buried 
in  a  silver  casket,  mourned  by  the  two 
women  who  loved  him. 

That  Edward  G.  Robinson  Is  extreme- 
ly effective  in  the  ample  role  of  Yates 
Martin,  no  one  can  deny.  None  the 
less,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  too 
much  sense  of  his  playing  a  part,  rather 
than  feeling  it.  Obviously  the  actor  is 
impressed  bv  the  role,  but  he  acts  it 
almost  entirely  on  the  surface,  contmu- 
ally  striking  a  pose  rather  than  con- 
veying an  emotion.  Excellent  in  his 
support  is  Aline  MacMahon  as  the  de- 
voted Sarah,  discarded  by  her  husband 
in  his  days  of  grandeur,  but  loving  him 
none  the  less.  Beautifully  the  actress 
conveys  the  plain  woman's  unhappiness 
In  the  midst  of  too  much  splendor. 
Bebe  Daniels,  as  the  glittering  lady,  is 
generally  satisfactory,  and  the  minor 
roles,  without  exception,  are  admirably 

The  second  attraction  on  the  bill  Is 
"Virtue,"  with  Pat  O'Brien,  Carole  Lom- 
bard. Mayo  Methot,  Jack  La  Rue  and 
others,  a  routine  melodrama  of  a  wife 

with  a  past  whose  husband,  a  virtuous  ,  

taxi-driver,  suspects  her  fidelity  and  (imj 
honesty  without  cause.    The  acting  " 
the  best  feature  of  the  film.— E.  L.  H. 


her  laggardly  lover  scarcely  compensates 
for  omission  of  many  of  the  other  oper- 
atic numbers. 

However,  the  performance  offered  by 
Miss  Sidney  is  all  that  counts.  Re- 
markably endowed  physically  for  orient- 
al roles,  she  shows  a  Cho-Cho-San 
whose  every  mood  is  reflected  in  amaz- 
ingly mobile  features.  Her  maidenly 
surrender  to  "Lt.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  all 
the  works";  her  gradual  mastery  ofj^ 
English;  her  irresistible  devotion;  heir, 
faith  that  Pinkerton  will  return  despitd 
the  doleful  attitude  of  her  relatives  and  , 
Suzuki,  her  attendant,  and  her  stole  , 
calm  as  she  prepares  for  death  afteii 
learning  that  Pinkerton  actually  hasj 
married  the  American  girl:  these  arei 
part  and  par<;el  of  an  intelligently  and 
lovingly  conceived  interpretation.  In; 
?uch  circumstances  Mr.  Grant's  hand-l 
some  profile,  Mr.  Ruggles's  chirping, 
humor,  even  Miss  Carter's  loyal  Suzuki, 
dwindle  to  comparative  insignificance. 

The  stage  show  opens  with  an  ornate  | 
vocal  and  instrumental  number  titled 
"Noel,"  in  which  Mr.  Sevitzky  and  the 
orchestra,  Mr.  Martel  and  the  organ  and  i 
an  impressive  ensemble  are  Joined  hap-  ' 
pily.  Follows  a  new  unit,  "Broadway 
Merry-Go-Round,"  expertly  staged  and 
directed  and  enlisting  exceptional  talent 
in  the  persons  of  Eddie  Garr,  with  very 
accurate  mimicry  of  popular  entertain- 
ers, Rita  Royce,  a  versatile  d^cer;  the 
Reiss  brothers,  likewise  gooa  at  heel- 
and-toe;  the  Three  Cossacks  In  a  roller 
skating  specialty,  and  the  Paramount 
Alton  Girls.  All  in  all,  a  generous  holi- 
day program  for  "Met','  patrons. 

W.  E.  O  i 


bitter  rrmorse,  is  tlic  piOL  ol  Cyiiai.i, 
an  excellent,  though  talky  adaptation 
of  the  stage  play  of  the  same  name,  now 
showing  at  the  State  and  Orpheum 
Theatres.    Essentially  a  well-bred  pic- 
ture, acted  sympathetically  and  intelli- 
gently by  an  excellent  cast,  it  provides 
a  moving  hour  and  a  half  of  entertain- 
ment.   Ernest  Dowson  once  wrote,  "I 
have  been  faithful  to  thee.  Cynara.  In 
my  fashion,"  and  the  authors  of  "Cy- 
nara" endeavored  to  prove  that  a  man 
could  love  two  women  without  hypocrisy 
or  dishonesty.   Seldom  has  Ronald  Col- 
man  found  a  picture  that  so  exactly 
suits  him;  seldom  has  he  played  witli 
more  sincerity.  The  picture  remains  a 
photographed    stage    play,    but  Kins 
Vidor,  who  directed  it,  probably  real- 
ized that  the  nature  of  the  material  for- 
bade much  exercise  of  unusual  cinema 
technique.   He  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  results. 

The  film  is  largely  in  flashback  form. 
It  begins  with  a  conversation  between 
Jim  Warlock  and  his  wife.  Clemency, 
concerning  his  one^nd  only  lapse  from 
rectitude  which  has  ruined  his  career 
broken  up  his  home  and  destroyed 
I  everything  he  valued.  After  seven  years 
of  happy  marriage.  Clemency  Warlock 
leaves  her  husband  for  a  few  weeks  to 
take  her  sister,  Gorla,  abroad,  to  save 
her  from  an  infatuation.    Taken  out 
to  dinner  by  an  experienced  bachelor 
friend,  John  Trjng,  Jim  is  fairly  forced 
into  an  encounter  with  two  shop  girls, 
Doris  Lea  and  Milly  Miles.   A  few  days 
later  he  sees  Doris  again  at  a  batliing 
beauty  contest  and  takes  her  home  when 
she  sprains  her  ankle.    The  girl,  con- 
fessing a  previous  lapse,  fairly  throws 
herself  at  Jim's  head,  promising  to 
step  out  of  the  picture  when  Clemency 
returns.    As  Tring  so  aptly  puts  It, 
however,  she  tries  to  change  the  stake? 
in  the  middle  of  the  game  and  commits 
suicide  when  Jim  tells  her  gently  tha 
the  affair  must  end.    At  the  hiquest 
Jim  withholds  certain  extenuating  de 
tails  and  is  severely  censured  by  th 
coroner,  who  tells  that  he  Is  Uttle  bette 
than  a  murderer.  As  Tring  was  respon- 
sible for  beginning  the  trouble,  so  also 
is  he  responsible  for  heaUng  the  breach 
and  when  Jim  sails  for  South  Africa 
[4  to  take  up  his  life  again.  Clemency  goes 

"  with  him.  ,^  _  .  ^  

As  already  indicated,  Ronald  Colman 
,  „  ideally  suited  to  the  role  of  Jim  War- 
■ilock  With  admirable  discretion  and 
'  feeling  he  convevs  the  man's  fastidious- 
ness, his  innate  decency,  his  reluctance 
at  being  dragged  into  a  sordid  affair 
and  his  unfaltering  love  for  his  wife, 
which  never  suffered  diminution,  even 
in  his  half-pitying  affection  for  Doris. 
At  the  end,  when  he  sees  Clemency 
come  to  him  on  the  boat,  he  touched  the 
spectator  with  a  pang  of  sympathetic 
joy.  Kav  Francis  is  well  cast  in  the  role 
of  Clemency,  though  it  doesn't  give  her 
much  to  do,  and  Phyllis  Barry,  a  new- 
comer, is  an  interesting  Dons.  Henry 
Stephenson  plays  the  genial,  worldly 
Trins  with  admirable  discretion  and 
Viva'Tattersall  Is  an  excellent  Millie. 

A  brief  but  delightful  addition  to  the 
program  is  furnished  by  a  new  Silly 
Symphony  in  color,  entitled.  "Santas 
Workshop."— E.  L.  H. 
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LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
"Cynar<^' 


it," 


A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Frances  Marion 
and  Lynn  Starline:  irom  the  novel.  "An  Ini- 
nerlect  Lover."  by  Robert  Gore-Brown,  and 
the  play.  "Cvnara,"  by  H.  M.  H,arwood  and 
Robert  Gore-Brown,  presented  at  the  Play- 
house. London,  on  June  2(!.  1030.  with  Sir 
,Ger.ald  Du  Manricr  and  Gladys  Cooper,  and 
'produced  at  Moro.^cn  Theatre.  New  York,  on 
;Nuv.  2.  1931.  with  Philip  Merivale  .tnd 
jPhoebe  Foster:  film  directed  by  King-  Vidor 
,'and  presented  by  Gold  wyn-tJni  ted  Artists 
with  Hip  followin?  cast; 

ijiin  Warlock  ;  Ronald  Colman 

lci(>,iieMr.v  Warlock   Kay  Francis 

Doris  Lea  Phyllis  Barry 

ITlie  Hon.  .lohn  Trine  Henry  Stephenson 

Milly   Miles  Viva  Tattersall 

^^Mvi^vT  Gorta  ■.  Florine  McKiniic^- 

TV,^  ooHntr  K  fnslo  Clarissa  Selwyuur 

The  acting  is  j„s,g„h  .  .  .•  Paul  Porcasi 

Mr.  Boots  George  Kirby 

Henry   Donald  Stewart 


The  story  of  a  kind-hearted,  consid- 
erate. English  barrister,  drag'ged  im- 
1  willingly  into  an  affair  with  a  shop 
girl  during  the  absence  of  his  wife  and 
1  made  to  pay  for  it  by  public  shame  and 


RKO  BOSTON 
"Little  Orphan  Annie" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Wanda  Tv,^- 
hock  .ind  Tom  McN'amara  front  the  conii 
?lr?p  b    H.irold  Gray  and  Al  Ix)«enthal:  d 
reeled  bv  J'lhn  Robertson  and  nresented  by 
RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the  'ol)"";"' 

\  ,,n  ir>  e"-!! 

Mickey-  ■.   '.  Bus'or  Phelps 

Mrs    Stewart   ^'^^  Robson 

r-  '  ldy  'R'aJbUcks.  :  -Edjar  Kenned.v 

^Ii.    Burffin   ....Kate.  Lawson 

7  '    G  rifflth  Matt  Moore 

But  ler      .T;  '.  '. :  '. . .  Sidney  Bracy 

With  true  holiday  generosity,  the 
RKO  Boston  Theatre  Is  providing  aU 
manner  of  entertainment  this  week 
There  are  two  films:    "Little  Orphar 
Ahnie,"  for  the  young  patrons  in  th 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  "Secrets  c 
the  French  PoUce"  in  the  evening,  ic 
their  elders.    "Little  Orphan  Annie 
famous  all  over  the  country  in  t 

comic  strip  which  bears  her  name.  Is 
exceUent  film  fare  for  this  time  oit . 
year.  ClUldren  will  Hie  It.  and  their 
parento  probably  win,  too,  for  It  Is 
amusing  without  condescension,  and  is 
built  up  of  familiar  but  none  the  less 
appealing  situations.  The  spectator, 
knowng  his  Daddy  Warbucks  and  Sandy, 
will  find  no  disappointment  in  their 
screen  representatiws.  while  Annie  her- 
self, flamboyant  red  wig.  "Leapin'  liz- 
ards" and  all.  is  a  diverting,  not  too 
precocious  youngster. 

Daddy  Warbucks,  forced  to  seek  his 
fortime  in  the  west,  leaves  Annie  be- 
hind, and  that  young  lady  soon  occupies 
herself  by  adopting,  a  stray  chud, 
Mickey  whom  she  finds  wandering  for- 
lornly abbut  the.  streets  on  a  ra4ny 
night.  Her  endeavors  to  feed  him  re- 
sult in  severe  indigestion  and  she  takes 
him  to  the  orphanage  to  be  comforted. 
She  herself  is  forced  to  remain,  since 
her  adopted  father  is  away,  and  i»«s- 
ently  all  her  energies  are  focussed  upon 
getting  Mickev  adopted  by  a  rich,  ec- 
centric, kind-liearted  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Stewart.  Missing  the  child  desperately, 
Annie  and  Sandy  visit  him  one  night. 


;nmKPiuiv  r.<„smg-sii  manner-WTip- 
'■'     '  '■  ''d,  Pres- 

ng  the 
tiagedy 

■  ..uia  out  ino  window  trv'- 
'w  the  ejected  Annie,  but 
nds  merrily  In  a  gay  Chrlst- 
j  here  Daddy  Warbucks  plays 

j  en  plays  Annie  with  unex- 

wm'"  ^i.',"''^^?*-  ^  no  longer  an  ob- 
Jecuonable  brat  but  a  nice  amiih^ 

|Well-inten  loned  child  with  a  h8?  tem- 
per.  Her  Imitations  of  the  Marx  Broth- 

ril}^  entertain  Mlckey-a  del^SfuI 
chUd.  portrayed  with  refreshing  nato- 
alness  by  Buster  Phelps-provide  much 

I^^Pm«rvfw '  K^nn^ly  achieves 

Bwp^h??^'^*'''®.,  resemblance  to  Daddy 

[Slx^eS  rsa^n"dr""""^ 

or^he7SS^e^-.^>'th^|^e^^;^-^ 

*  sinister  Russian  madmL  Gen  Mo- 

«°n«lves  a  diaboUcal  plot  by 

S  th^P  fnr4^^"  t'^'^  lost  wealS 

of  the  former  royal  family  of  Russ^ 

riw^?;  •  P^^^  i^^r  off  as  Grand 
Duchess  Anastasia.  putting  to  death  in 

K?tv  '"oZ"  *t!'  'ho  doubtVe? 

cleverness  of  Eu- 

K^Ref^T^wR^'^JSr''^^  sweethem, 
ii«on  KeauJt.  who  discovers  the  girls 

cois  J3i.  cyr  of  the  Paris  detectlvo  hn-  I  

reau,  pm-ent^  wholesale  trag^y  Not  I  "un- 
even   their   ir^t^r,,  *i  ""Bwy.     XVOt  __*>,, 


even  their  inter^^"  "^l, 
tag  turned  into  •  statue  by  ippTatton 


rl  ^"J? she  has  been  puT 
jescued.  PVank  Morgan,  Gregory  Rat- 
i^st  ^rfn^""  Warburton  cont?ib?te  the 
df4M^-?°'t'^^?"^^^'^^„^he  suave  police 
aerectue,  the  mad  Russ  an  and  the 

kJot'^^aln  "1^"'  ^  beautifu 'to 

iffecti^elv  -rlTfi?"  ^P^<'^^rn  scene 
eSgs  alon^"^  ^  ^'^^^'^  ^^e 
The  stage  show  fo'rthe  week  li  a  tia™ 
mideviUe  revue,  headed  bf  New  Eng^ 
land's  own  Hank  Keene  and  hl^  Con 
?rTt«  wh:?'"  ^"'i^^'"  Jocai  radio  fav- 
?fetf'nT  thSf"^''*  ^'^  entertaining  va- 
riety of  their  own  unique  brand  of 
songs  and  -chatter.   Another  important 

^nlh^T^'t^'  hoySSm  the 
is  *  *^i!^'^r  *ct  of  his  own  de- 
Meyefs  I^d^fX'  ^'^'^  «  ^  Stan 
a  i^oun^  his  Bostonians.  assisted  by 
aie  Wu"^  "  dancmr  girls,  complete 
"  E.  L.  H. 

VERA  GORDON  ON  STAGE 
AT  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"Hearts  of  Broadway,"  an  orlglnai' 


I  Sngomeni, 

wh«',^l^^  M'-  -wn  loea  o; 

a  Koman  hoilda\  ,  nnnorfimUv 
for  the  population  oi  the  nt  'Tju?"^ 
,nif  »"  impulses,  rile  re- 

nn  have  been  expected.  Is  an 

nCt  shoSf-'  have 
not  Shown  in  many,  many  moons— a 

Sramatr',^''!'"'.^"^'  ""^  frequentl.v 
fnri  nn  *Pa''e«  no  details 

at^^  hoHi  "'■^"^  ^"'■"'^  which  gladl-  ) 
™t»  fni^^ns  spit  deformed 

nieThv  il  "Jl'r  swords,  men  are  tram-  I 
pied  by  elephants  and  Christians  Arc 

^o'^.id^f'^  Hons.^  ft  Is,  we 

should  imagine,  an  excellent  depiction 
of  the  sort  of  thing  In  which  the  de- 
praved Nero  and  his  charming  court 
«^Joyed.  but  It  is  hardly  Xo^^Th^  chlN 

Orlginally  "The  Sign  of  tlie  Cross" 
w1t,«^  ^P"'^  religious  drama  whkh 
which  ^n^i^"^!,"  I'""^  himself  and 
v«^=  *  ^"^^  *"<='^ess  for  many 

years.    Mr.  Barrett's  efforts  serve  here 

l?vlfh'5I^^^f*'^^°^  Milled 
lavish  depletion  of  court  orgies  whole- 

and  th^l^^'^  unabashed'^l^nsuality. 
fn^h^t,°'^'^"'*'>P'*y  P«tty  well  lost 
iV  rn^fT^"^-  ^S}  that  It  matters:  on 
Jh!  «°ntrary.  a  film  that  begins  with 

detth^M^^v?"'"^  end/wfth  th^ 
death  of  the  hero  and  heroine  In  the 
^T^:i"  t'-^nscends  the  poifbiliUes  o! 

tkfn     Th«rrK^^^^  imagina- 
Christianity  comes  out  a 


X  li  e    Xli  e  a  t  r  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

I.  T.  Greln  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Critics  Circle,  the  London 
dramatic  critics  club.  The  dinner  was  to  celebrate  hl.s  70th  year,  his  60th 
>ear  of  dramatic  criticism,  "and  generally  for  the  entire  profession'  to  thank 
this  early  sponsor  of  Shaw  and  Ibsen  for  a  lifetime  devoted  to  make  the 
stage  of  London  a  more  interesting  place. 

Mr.  Greln  has  seen  about  1200  plays  in'his  career.  How  is  he  alive  and 
how  na5  he  preserved  his  sanity,  are  questions  asked  by  more  than  one 
Londoner. 


muBlcal  comedy  produced  by  Panchon 
and  Marco,  and  written  es^ially  for 
Vera  Gordon  by  Archlt  *5<*-iler,  heads 
the  holiday  bill  of  <aawrtjilnment  on 
the  stage  of  the  Scoll^y  Square  Theatre. 
The  piece  provides  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  Miss  Gordon  to  shine  in 
another  "mother"  role  portrayal,  and 
she  does  really  shine.  Her  re-enact 
ment  of  the  famous  dramatic  scene 
which  she  created  in  the  screen  pro- 
duction of  "Humoresque,"  was  singu- 
larly effective  and  the  highlight  of  the 
show.  In  "Hearts  of  Broadway"  Miss 
Gordon  appears  as  a  landlady  of  a 
theatrical  boarding  house  in  New  York. 
She  mothers  her  roomers,  helps  them 
get  iobs,  shares  the  sorrows  and  joys  '"""^ 
of  all,  and  finally  produces  a  show  so!5?*ta 
that  they  may  have  work. 


th^  In  the  battle,  and 

J^m  remSf  and  torture 

^1"^  pathetic  rather  than 
Immediate  and  inspiring  nrobahiv 
doesn't  make  much  differfnce  What 
&  With  .'n^*..*  «'*h*  P«;duJuon 
So«ihiP  t^o^"  "^.^  cunning  resources 
possible  to  a  master  of  his  trade  ha? 

vrdhfj^n^"}''^  P'^y  whne'pro! 
eve^^ifh  ,n°'^'^^™'"^"t  that  fills  the 

o?  otT^e'l;.^".'"^""^'^  °'  "'S'^^'  P^^nt ' 
thJfir^/  intents  and  purposes,  Rome  of 
(stSict^.ri  °-  has  been  recon- 

of  M^rl^o  ha<ncground  for  the  story 
and^u  Superbus.  Prefect  of  Rom? 
and  his  passion  for  Mercia,  the  Chris- 
)tian  girl,  who  loved  him  but  was  nSfp 
Ui'lTZIt  f  ^1'^^^:  Of  PoppCb^i! 
h^  d«  r/'r^^r""^  of  Nero  and  I 
at  f^  "*""  that  sends  him 

ac  Jast  to  a  voluntary  death  Tho 
poor  quarter  where  the^hristLns  Ind 
bum  ^Z  P^P:'^  ^^^e  are  as  solidly 
built  and  substantial  as  the  eoreeous 
palaces  in  which  Nero  holds  hS^  fS 

theStV"a'*r'^^"r^^  gueste'with 
f mLi  hil  1  a  Christian  girl  who  re- 
ti^,^n°H-  ^e  ereat  ar^na,  with  Its 
f ,  upon  tiers  of  seats,  and  its  avid 
thousands  of  spectators  -  some  bored^  ^ 


th^r^  *.^e^  pitying,  but  most  of 

\^f^J  !^'^^'J^^  ^  '^"iings  and  bru- 
talities as  audiences  today  resnonrf  tr, 
football  and  hockey  gS-il^a  mal 
terplece  In  Itself.^  The  ^ostVes  , 
gorgeous,  always  suited  to  the  Chirac 
ll'f  "^^^  ^^^^  them,  soldiers,  cour^r^ 
peasants,  gladiators,  Nero  htas^^ 

ofMry^^^^  ^'^P^  fromXe'^es' 

the7rfhi^ougrurif^^t  eU^pfs  r 

most  unpleasant  daiice  perfoS  bv 
f  sinuous  damsel  named  jS™Elissa 
J^andi,  in  her  right  metier  at  l^t  pl^s 
Mercia  with  such  simplicity  and  beauty 


In  the  performance  of  this  very  hu- 
man and  amusing  piece  Sidney  Page 
proves  himself  a  capable  comedian, 
singer  and  dancer,  and  with  two  girl 
I  stooges.    Topsy   McMann    and  Peggy 


evil  Poppaea  a  creature  fascinating  and 
enticing  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  sated 
voluptuary  like  Nero.  As  the  dashing 
Marcus,  Frederic  March  plays,  a  diffi- 
cult part  with  sound  skill  and  feeling 


_  1,  lopsy  Mcjviann  ana  Jreggy  t""''  "'"i  suunu  s&m  ana  leeiing. 
Earl,  keeps  his  audiences  convulsed)  endowing  even  the  final  scene  with 
with  laughter.  The  Four  Normans,  finging  conviction,  and  he  has  never 
combining  comedy  with  jugglery,  are  a  fooked  handsomer  In  his  life.  Ian  Keith 
sensation.  Max  Lerner,  tenor  has  i  admirable  as  Tigellenius  and  Tommy 
delightful  duet  with  Myrtle  'Lyman  Conlon  does  well  as  the  boy,  Stephanus. 
niece  of  Abe  Lyman,  popular  dance  or-  Needless  to  relate,  Charles  Laughton 
chestra  conductor,  and  each  also  sing  contributes  a  gem  of  a  characterization 
several  solos.  The  screen  feature  i<  Nero— soft,  effeminate,  cruel  and  vi- 
"Tess  of  the  Storm  Country,"  with  9'ous— and  his  make-up  is  masterly.  It 
Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell  co-  ?-^}^  tp  be  regretted  that  there  is 
starred  *o  little  of  him  on  the  screen.— E.  L.  H. 


MAJESTIC 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Waldemar 
Tpunr  and  Sidney  Buchanan  Irom  the  play 
of  the  same  name  by  Wilson  Barrett ;  photo- 
sraphed  by  Karl  Stniss.  directed  and  pro- 
diic«d  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  presented  by 
Paramount  with  the  following-  cast : 

Marcus  Superbus  Frederic  March 

Poppaea  Claudeite  Colben 

Mercia  Elissa  Landr 

S.ero,  •  •.  Charles  LauKhttm 

Tieellenius  Ian  Keilh 

£a^"i»s  Henry  Beresfoiri' 

 Arthur  Hohl 

Stephanus  Tommy  Conlon, 

DfJ*:  Vivian  Tobi:r 

y'aorio  Ferdinand  Gottschalk 

Alcana  Joyzelle  Joyner 

At  a  time  when  most  of  the  world 
is  feeling  pretty  poor,  what  with  Christ- 
mas and  the  stock  market,  comes  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  to  prove  that  there's  money 
somewhere  and  he  knows  how  to  spend 
It — all  he  can  find.  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross,"  which  opened  an  indefinite  en- 
t.he  Majestic  Theatre  last 


Grein  was  born  at  Amsterdam-but  that  i.s  not  the  answer.    He  has 
given  it:  "Because  I  have  an  enthusiasm  that  is  unremitting.  Every  time  I  go 
to  the  Iheatre  I  go  full  of  hope,   i  always  try  to  find  something  in  a  play 
that  1.S  good.   I  sit  every  play  out  tp  the-often  bitter-end.   I  run  this  en- 
thusiasm tandem  with  my  studies  In  criminology.  Every  Saturday  for  the 
I  last  17  years  I  have  been  down  to  Marlboroush  street  police  court,  presided 
I  over  by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Mead,  the  doyen  of  London  magistrates.  There 
I  is  often  more  drama  in  a  court  than  there  is  in  a  theatre.  What  I'ving  peo- 
ple have  actually  done  and  said  and  thought  Is  not  to  be  neglected  If  one 
I  wants  to  judge  what  people  do  and  say  and  think  on  the  stage."  This  pas- 
sion for  criminology  he  shared  with  H.  B.  Irving,  who  when  he  came  to 
Boston  did  not  rush  to  the  Public  Library-not  even  to  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
,  ment  or  the  Frog  pond-he  hastened  to  the  church  where  a  famous  murder 
j  ras  committed.    And  did  not  Max  Beerbohn  once  write  that  Sir  Charles 
I  Russell  as  a  cross-examinQr'was  to  him  a  greater  and  more  terrifying  per- 
•I  former  than  any  actor?  ■>  b 

As  for  going  to  the  theatre  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  a  dramatic  critic 
I  Of  Boston,  now  dead,  once  told  us  that  he  never  sat  before  a  curtain  without 
i  lively  expectation  until  it  was  raised. 

Mr.  Grein  asks- In  a  play  emotionalism.  "What  makes  me  emotional  in 
the  theatre  is  the  quality  of  truth  to  life.  I  am  very  oft^n  not  in  the  least 
moved  by  what  is  technically  an  'emotional'  or  theatrical  scene;  but  a  stroke 
of  sheer  truth  in  the  middle  of  an  otherwise  quite  flat  scene  can  make  me 
feel  highly  moved.    And  I  forgive  a  lot  for  that." 

The  American  dramatic  critic  often  goes  to  the  theatre  only  to  con- 
firm his  suspicions. 


The  obstacles  In  Mr.  Grein's  way  when  in  England  he  fought  for  Ibsen 
and  Shaw  seem  incredible  today  yet  the  absurd  outcry,  in  Boston  against 
Brieuxs  "Damaged  Goods"  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  English  press,  with  few  exceptions 
In  the  early  mvasion  of  Ibsen  should  read  Shaw  s  "Quintessence  of  Ibsen" 
especially  his  discussion  of  "Ghosts."  (Did  not  Benjamin  R.  'nicker  brave 
public  opinion  in  Boston  by  publishing  Shaw's  book  on  Ibsen  in  this  city 
in  1891?) 


"When  I  was  a  boy  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  'Temps'  used  to  arrive  in 
Amsterdam  and  be  on  sale  in  the  kiosks  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
there  would  be  a  swarm  for  it,  mainly  to  see  what  Sarcey  had  said  Bv  ' 
6  0  clock  it  would  be  sold  out.  Now  so  many  papers  give  all  their  space  to 
the  films,  and  the  theatre  is  left  for  corners.  It  is  not  criticism;  it  is  're-  ' 
cordmg  in  a  hurry.'  The  word  'notice'  would  have  been  thought  an  insult  ' 
Notice'  always  suggests  someone  up  a  ladder  pasting  a  bill;  It  is  not  criticism" , 
And  then  the  actresses  who  write  to  one,  thanking  one  for  one's  'write-up' 
if  orie  has  said  anything  nice  about  them.  .  .  I  My  word,  what  does  one ' 
think  of  that!"  ; 


It  was  m  1888  that  Grein  in  London  began  writing  for  a  paper  called 
Life.  His  salary  was  10  shillings  a  week  and  his  contract  called  for  weekly 
matter  of  not  less  than  1500  words.  "Every  week  the  whole  staff  would  get 
a  letter  from  the  proprietor  asking  them  to  meet  him  on  Saturday  morning 
at  434,  Strand  (the  office  of  the  paper,  over  a  bootshop).  and  he  would  say 
to  one  or  other  of  them.  'Your  work  has  been  falling  off  In  quality  very 
noticeably  lately.  You  will  take  7s.  6d.  a  week  or  the  sack  •  I  was  a  hard- 
working clerk  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  never  could  keep  the  Saturday  ap- 
pointment, and  so  r  remained  at  the  full  salary  of  10s.  a  week  until  the 
paper  expired  three  years  later.  The  proprietor  is  still  living  somewhere  on 
the  continent,  at  the  age  of  85." 

Grein  later  wrote  for  many  papers— for  The  Sunday  Times  (1897-1918) 
The  Illustrated  London  News.  The  Sketch  and  others,  and  contributed  to 
Theatre  magazine  of  New  York.  But  his  more  important  work,  some  would 
say.  was  founding  of  the  Independent  Theatre,  the  German  Theatre  (Lon- 
don), the  French  Players,  Volkstheatre,  the  People's  Theatre.  He  has  had 
many  honors  in  England  and  in  Prance.  He  has  adapted  a  few  French 
plays  for  the  London  stage. 


-  Not  that  his-  path  has  always  been  strewn  with  roses.  When  the  In- 
dependent Theatre  brought  out  "Ghasts"-its  first  three  plays  (1891)  were 
"Ghosts.  "  "Therese  Raquin"  and  Shaw's  "Widowers'  Houses"— the  flr^t  time 
any  play  by  Shaw  was  seen  on  the  stage— he  was  nearlv  put  in  prison  for 
the  production  of  "Ghcsts."  "There  was  much  violent  abuse  for  the  first  and 
second  of  the  plays,  and  also  at  least  quite  sufficient  abuse  for  the  Shaw 
play.    Mr.  Shaw  has  described  the  atmosphere  of  London  at  the  time  a' 
being  'black  with  vituperation.'  A  question  was  going  to  be  asked  in  Parlia- 
ment with  the  idea  of  arresting  me  and  putting  me  in  prison  over  'Ghosts  ' 
But  a  bit  of  luck  was  on  my  side.  The  question  was  going  to  be  asked  by  a 
private  memb?r  on  the  government  side  of  the  house,  and  before  he  could 
ask  It  he  got  a  chit  from  the  government  to  say  that  'the  government  would 
be  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  if  he  asked  any  question  about  the 
man  Ibsen,  about  whom  they  knew  nothing.'  And  I,  getting  this  information 
when  r  was  still  a  hard-working  little  clerk  in  the  city,  was  saved  i" 


{ 1)2 


rhis  Independent  theatre  began  with  a  capital  of  £50.  Grein  sajs  it 
r  had  at  any  one  time  more  than  £400.  "Once  it  occurred  to  me  to  go 
to  somerset  House  to  see  how  much  money  was  lost  on  the  •commercial 
t>e!?rTin  anroneYcar.  That  wa3  in  1902,  The  amount  was,  at  least  nomi- 
n^m^^f2  00oS)o'n  ti^at  year,  on  which  most  of  the  backers  had  probably 
bcvn  promised  20  per  cent,  interest." 


Shaw  ought  to  ha^■e  been  grateful  to  Grein.  It  may  be  recalled  that  he 
■  duced  him  as  one  of  the  perplexed  critics  in  •'Fanny's  First  Play 

G  B  S  also  had-he  may  still  have-an  opinion  about  the  duty  of  a 
auic-for  he  has  been  both  a  critic  of  the  drama  and  of  music  and  mu- ^ 
Mir  iam  besides  bein?  a  critic  of  the  universe.  I 
"'"^•^e  arUst  who  accounts  for  my  disparagement  by  alleging  personal 
-^nima^iity  on  my  pai-t  is  quite  right:  when  people  do  less  than  the:r  best 
a~  thaTle.s.  at  once  badly  and  self-complacently,  I  hate  them  loathe 
'hen^  d  test  them,  long  to  tear  them  limb  from  limb  and  few  them  in 
eobbe-cs  about  the  stage  or  platform.  In  the  same  way  really  artisU 
fnsDire  me  with  the  v.'armest  personal  regard,  which  I  gratiiy  in  my  writing 
notice,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  such  monstrous  conceits  as  justxe 
imnaraahty  and  the  rest  of  the  ideals.  When  my  critical  mood  is  at  its 
Sh  p  rsonal  feeling  is  not  the  word;  it  is  passion:  the  passion  for  art., 
tic  perfect'on-for  tho  noblest  beauty  of  sound,  sight  and  action-that  rages 
in  me  The  true  critic,  I  repeat,  is  the  man  who  becomes  your  personal  en- 
emy on  the  sole  provocation  of  a  bad  performance,  and  will  only  be  ap- 
neased  bv  good  performances,"  „  i 

William  Poel  has  brought  out  at  the  Maryward  Settlement  in  Tavistock 
place.  London,  a  play  that  is  more  than  300  years  old.  George  Peek  s 
-David  and  Bethsabe."  Those  who  read  the  Old  Testament  may  recall 
the  story  of  King  David  and  Bethsabe.  or  Bathsheba,  who  bathed  on  the 
house  top  imprudently  or  with  the  intention  of  pleasing  the  Kmg;  of  how 
played  a  mean  trick  on  the  husband  Uriah  (or  Urias)  and  was  prop- 
erly rebuked  by  Nathan.  We  learn  from  a  reviewer  of  Peele's  play  that  Al- 
fred Clark  as  Urias  was  "discreetly  humorous"-one  had  thought  that  the 
joke  was  decidedly  on  him:  that  Miss  Turleigh  as  Bathsheba  ''has  but  one 
tog  to  do  and  that  is  done  early  and  with  little  dalliance"  (!)  and  tha 
the  Thama-  and  Ammon  •'fit  their  scene  and  are  gone  without  disturbance. 
The  critic  remarks  in  ending  his  review:  "that  Mr,  Poel  had  above  al ,  actors 
who  speak  under  his  command  with  a  lucidity  they  have  m  no  other  cir- 
cumstances.  Elsewhere  one  has  to  battle  with  the  flow  of  language  to  ob- 
tain its  sense;  here,  by  a  faultless  flow  of  emphasis,  the  sense  is  wooed  into 
declaring  itself,"         ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^mmmmmmmams^'--^  - 

/lEMOIRS  OF  A  ROMANTIC 


Mr.  N.-v  n  as  uoies  aiv  .o  cu.:...a  *iu.  uh,.>.  of  W.  E.  Henley  for: 
the  proposed  !<'dition  ot  Byron's  Letters  of  whiph  only  one  volume  was; 
published,  for  Murray  havinK  an  annotated  edition  for  his  own  house  in 
view,  obJecU-d  ta  any  rival  edition— thus  inflicting  a  loss  on  English  letters. 
Mr.  Newnjnn  not  only  corascts  and  revi-ses,  he  supplies  needed  information. 
He  is  alway.s  enieitaining.  witness  his  note  concerning  Harriet  Smithson  and 
the  "Fantastic"  symphony— whic\i  was  performed  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
here  last  week;  the  notes  on  Berlioz  as  a  diplomatist;  on  Hiller,  Berlioz  and 
"Camille"  Moke;  on  the  22-year-old  Mendelssohn  patronizing  Berlioz  at 
Rome,  unable  to  gAsp  the  fact  that  "this  Prix  de  Rome,  who  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  all  the  other  Prix  de  Romcs  except  that  he  seemed 
a  trifle  madder  to  the  nicely  brought  up  Mendelssohn,  had  already  written 
works,  such  as  the  'Franc-Juges'  overture,  the  'Huit  Scenes  de  Faust'  and 
the  'Symphonie  fantastique,'  that  would,  still  be  in  the  world-repertory  a 
hundred  years  hence."  The  note  on  Marie  Recio— who  was  a  millstone  round : 
the  neck  of  Berlioz  at  Paris  and  on  tour;  of  the  adventure  of  Berlioz  with 
a  corset-maker  who  sang  at  St.  Petersburg  in  a  theatre  chorus-"!  crushed 
her'  arm  against  my  bfeast,"  said  Berlioz  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "and  I 
sang  to  her  th^  melody  of  the  adagio  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  his  experience 
jin  London;  the  external  life  of  Berlioz  during  the  last  years. 


What  a  man!  What  a  composer!  What  a  life! 

Mr  Nswman  is  to  be  thanked  for  having  taken  upon  himself  the  task 
'of  presenting  these  Memoirs  to  the  public  in  their  true  form.  Mr.  Knopf 
is  to  be  thanked  for  publishing  them  with  his  characteristic  regard  for 
ibeauty  of  page  and  type.  It  is  a  bcok  not  merely  for  musicians;  it  is  one 
even  more  for  readers  that  delight  in  personal  revelations  of  a  great  man. 
The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  is  one  of  the  enduring  autobiographies;  to 
be  classed  with  the  memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Casanova,  and  Rousseau  of  the  "Confessions." 

I  Most  men  would  have  some  difficulty  in  saying  how  their  preferences 
Utand  in  regard  to  Beethoven,  although  many  could  have  described  satis- 
fact*ri:y  their  "preferences"  in  respect  of  the  first  five  bars  of  the  pianoforte 
concerto  ia  C  major.— F.  Bonavia. 

i  Clarence  Cameron  White,  violinist  and  composer,  who  used  to  live  l^n 
kcston  has  received  the  Bispham  prize  medal  for  his  opera  "Ouranga.  He 
'  used  ■•-.ative  Negro  music  materials."  The  scene  is  in  Haiti.  There  is  some 
'material  in  Paul  Morands  sketches  of  scenes  in  that  island;  also  rich  ma- 
terial in  history  for  &  tragic  opera. 


"Ruth  Posselt  17-year-old  American  violinist,  who  recently  made  her 
London  debut,  has  sir.ce  appeared  with  success  at  Amsterdam  Holland.  A 
Dutch  critic  described  her  as  'the.  Adelina  Patti  of  the  violm.  She  playec 
the  sonata  of  Cesar  Pranck  with  Jacques  Thibaud's  cadenzas,  assisted  at  th. 


Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  addled  irhiflift^^f^books  about  music  and  mu- pi'ano 'by  Thib'aud's  accompanist,  Tasso  Janopoulo." 
sicians  the  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  a  stately  volume  of  531  pages,  witl       ^,.,.^^1^^  Japanese" girl-this  time  about  22  years  old-has  met  with  great 
an  index  of  13  pages,  an  addition  that  is  indispensable.  Furthermore  ther      ^.„. .       iM,,dame  Eutterfly-Mme,  Mitchico  Maini-Tanaka,  at  the  Graz 

is  an  excellent  table  of  contents.  There  are  11  illustrations.  r   ,, 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Knopf  suggested  to  Ernest  Newman  that  he  shouU. 
\vrite  for  him  a  life  of  Berlioz.  Mr.  Newman  was  unwilling  to  do  it  "on 
the  ground  that  no  life  by  any  other  hand  will  ever  be  able  to  bear  con.- 
narison  as  a  piece  of  literature,  with  the  autobiography;  -  all  the  othei 
BerliozLives  we  have  are  merely,  for  the  most  part,  a  watering  down  into 
the  author's  inferior  style  of  the  sparkling  prose  of  Befhoz  himself.  Mi. 
Newman  took  the  translation  of  the  Memoirs  by  the  Misses  Holmes-Mac- 
milTaTand  CO  having  courteously  waived  their  rights.  There  was  much 
r  o^recflinguistic  errors;  tepid  English;  half-equivalents  for  the  brilliant 
prose  of  Berlioz:  unpardonable  omissions  -  "passages  that  were  a  tie 
C  realistic  for  the  chaste  Victorian  pen."  Tl.e  basis  of  the  trans  a  on 
bTthe  Misses  Holmes  has  been  preserved  but  Mr.  Newmail  has  subjected 
almost  every  paragraph  to  a  "drastic  revision." 

Of  Ute  years  much  of  value  and  of  interest  has  been  published  abou 

theS  e  and'the  works  of  the  great  Frenchman.  There  is  the  monuinental 

biog  aphy  by  Boschot;  there  are  the  investigations  of  Tiersot;  there  aic 

addi^^ions  to  the  correspondence  of  Berlioz.  There  are  alsd  correc  ions  o 

Statements  made  by  Berhoz  in  his  Memoirs,  '^^^^^^IJ'I'jZs^^^^^^ 

m  one  volume;  they  were  more  or  less  of  a  compilation. 

iS<.  his  travel^ertain  essays  were  published  as  early  as  1844-bu^  not  as 

memoirs    Other  matter  was  worked  into  the  final  beok,  for  as  Newman 

rayrBerlioz  was  always  reluctant  to  scrap  anything  he  had  ori  e  wii  t  n- 

thSeh  he  never  authori^d  the  pubhcation  of  his  many  critical  reviews 

SSufedrthe  Journal  des  Debats.  He  occupied  himsplf  at  the  compi - 

.t^on  of  the  Memoirs  from  1848  to  1854;  the  final  date  was  Jan.  1,  1865 

:ie  b<Sk        nJto  be  pubhshed  until  after  his  death;  which  occurred 
Maroh  8  1869;  the  Memoirs  appeared  in  1870. 

Tonce'nint  {he  absorbing  interest  and  the  value  of  these  memoirs  as 
a  "human  document"  and  a 'graphic  picture  of  the  ^uropeari  musica I  wo^ld 

durhig  50  years  or  more  while  Berlioz  strove  for  recogmtion       his  own    

po.mtrv  and  was  applauded  in  Germany,  there  has  been  no  dispute,  /ib  i    .  g^g^j^^^i  Brady,  freed  from  Lavinia  Mannon's  som'ore  black,  plays 

counwy  aim  waa  a^ii^    „„.i^or•   -Rnf  Mr.  Newmaii  has  .  ..  . 


Second  Sight 

By  W.  E..GREENOUGH 

Next  to  the  pleasure  one  reasonably  hopes  to  experience  in  witnessing 
stage  performances  might  be  counted  the  anticipatory  delight  of  reading 
lists  of  plays  promised  by  optimistic  producers  and  sponsors.  If  these  prom- 
iseis  are  not  invariably  fulfilled  we  at  least  have  had  the  lun  of  scanning 
the  titles  and  of  speculating  on  the  quality  or  the  worth  of  the  plays  which 
might  have  been  ours  to  see,  if  something  hadn't  happened.  As  far  as 
the  American  Theatre  Society  is  concerned,  these  sceptical  thoughts  need 
not  be  applied  too  searchingly.  According  to  recent  announcements  anent 
the  second  or  winter  series  of  the  local  chapter  of  this  more  or  less  frus- 
trated body,  Boston  is  about  to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the 
Plymouth  Theatre.  The  first  of  the  new  series  will  be  "There's  Always 
Juliet,"  John  Van  Druten's  thinly  pleasant  comedy-romance  with  its  tabloid 
cast  of  four  players,  headed  originally  by  Edna  Best  and  Herbert  Marshall 
in  the  early  New  York  performances  nearly  a  year  ago.  and  more  lately  by 
Violet  Heming  and  Roger  Prior.  The  other  two  characters  are  a  mere  family 
servant  and  a  third-act  suitor  who  enters  too  late  to  win  the  fair  Leonora. 
The  engagement  is  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Monday  evening,  Jan.  9.  That 
much  seems  certain.  ^ 

The  second  play  of  the  series  should  be  "Mademoiselle,"  starring  Grace 
George  and  Alice  Brady  and  opening  Jan.  23.  Inasmuch  as  William  A. 
Brady  is  the  producer,  this  resolves  itself  into  a  family  affair.  "Mademoi- 
selle," for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  vUit  New  Yorlc 
recently,  is  drama  translated  by  Miss  George  from  the  French  of  Jacques 
Deval.  Hers  is  the  role  of  a  spinster-governess  who  yearns  for  a  child  and 
welcomes  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  indiscretions  of  Christine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Galvosiers,  to  assume  the  mantle  of  motherhood  and  to  avert  a 

pDuntrv  and  was  appiauaea  in  oi;iui*iij,  —   -  scandal.    Miss  Brady,  freed  from  Lavinia  Mannon's  som'ore  black,  plays 

XTPwman  savs  Berlioz  was  an  "incomparable"  writer.  But  Mr.  Newman  iid  oalvosier.  a  social  gadabout.    A  third  irhportant  mimber  of  the  cast 

ded  ereatly  to  the  value  of  the  Memoirs  by  the  wealth  of  his  notes,  as  present— and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be-A,  E.  Matthews,  English 
thrMPTnoir<;  were  compiled  from  various  writings  it  was  natural,  probably  ^^^.^^  exceptional  qualifications.  So  here  we  have  two  definite  bookings 
inevitable  that  there  shoujd  be  occasionally  mistakes,  confusion  Jiates 

'  for  the  Plymouth. 

nnintentional  misstatements  of  fact.  The  nature  of  the  man  led  easily  Thereafter  the  printed  word  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  whet  our 

pvaese'ration  often  due  to  enthusiasms,  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  ^e^^^^^  ^ppg^j^^g  ^he  remaining  plays  of  the  series  are  to  be  selected  from  a 

not  a  Munchausen  not  a  less  glorious  inventor  of  preposterous  or  piau:=.3ie  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  permitted  to  reach  Boston  or,  as  too  frequently  hap- 
"fartv"  he  was  a  romantic  the  child  of  a  romantic  pencd  in  literatiiie  ^^^^  sidetracked  in  transit  for  divers  disconcerting  reasons.  We 

^nd  ir  art  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  glorify  this  movement  m  mus^^;^  .^^  may  see  the  new  Theatre  Guild  play,  "Biography,"  with  Ina  Claire; 
i    his'vouth  it  was  Virgil  who  first  kindled  Jiis  imagination;  his  ust  gitd  Crocus,"  with  Francis  Lederer,  the  moment's  m'atinee  idol  in  New 

ork  was  the  opera  "Les  Troyens,"  the  libretto  of  which  he  arranged  fron.  ladies  Meet,"  which  Rachel  Crothers  and  John  L.  Golden 

i  the  Aeneid  t^^d  out  happily  last  summer  at  the  Cape  Playhouse;  and  "Success  Story," 

~   "~  John  Howard  Lawson's  bitter  but  interesting  play 'vhich  the  Group  Theatre, 

Inc.,  produced  in  New  York,  with  Luther  and  Stella  Adler  and  Morris  Car- 
novsky  in  foremost  roles.  Any  ttire.'-  •■>'  th"—  ■'■",pv  'vti'.d  co<-->  t'lo  sc.ilij 
of  the  several  thousands  of  loyai 


■  •  "  P'^^t'^-''^--     \\ui»  ono  breath  Uiey  bemoan  iho 

mv  condition  of  <he  theatre,  with  the  next  they  demand  a  bit  more  than 

u/'x.^^""    °^  '"'^y  "^""'^  "^"^t  tribute  from  the  road  of 

which  Boston  Is  a  part,  that  often  it  Is  impossible  to  meet  them  even  h'uf- 

lZrl\l7T^'^-  »"ffers.  the  producers 'are 

cseis.  and  Rood  plays  d.sap,  o  bob  up  months  later  in  the 

form  of  synthetic  adaptaticn.^  ,a 

Moving  on.  to  357  Charles  Ito:  .  ,bodv"pIavhni..P, 

will  be  opened  Jan.  16  by  The  Sta.crs.  coUccluc  n.me  chosen  by  France 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Edward  P.  Goodnow.  and  appropriate  enough  The 
opening  play  will  be  "Thar  s  Gold  in  Them  HUls,"  or  "The  Dead  Sister  , 
Secret    by  J.  Prank  Davis,  a  writer  noted  for  caustic  wit  and  trenchant 
^    characterization.    This  particular  work  is  precisely  what  i-.s  titles  irttimato 
how  ing  melodrama  of  pld  California,  stroncly  touched  with  travesty  just 
the  kind  of  play  to  establish  friendliness  between  newly  co-ordinated  players 
and  kindly  audiences.    With  that  introductory  flourish  the  Stagers  would 
.pioceed  to  more  important  endeavors,  such  as  Eimer  Rice's  ''The  Left 
^^T^:'-  ®V^-  ^"^"^^"'^  "^"^f  Moment,"  Somerset  Maugham's  "The  Sacred 
,Flame  ,  of  four  season  s  ago,  Barrie's  "Shall  We  Join  the  Ladies"  and  Shawns 
Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Ppsnet."  presumably  as  cne  bill;  and  Zona  Gale's 
Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  in  which  Carol  McComas  played  the  title  role  12  years 
ago.   Here  is  a  cautious,  sound  combination  of  modern  plays 'as  yet  unseen 
here  and  of  revivals  of  more  than,  ordinary  interest.   The  sale  of  subscrip- 
tion scripts,  under  direction  of  Mrs,  Francis  Lee  Hisginson,  Jr   Is  already 
I  under  way,  and  the  general  sale  of  seats  is  scheduled  for  next  week  at  the 
Playhouse.   The  Stagers  seem  to  mean  business. 

I  Richard  Whorf.  k  youthful  act^ho  hc^riieen  jumping  about  rest- 
I  lessly  since  severance  of  .his  relations  with  the  defunct  Copley  Players  and 
!       T^l.^^""^  ^"  P»"°duction  of  a  blocd^s.nd-thunder  melodrama 

,  called  Phantom  Cargo,"  is  making  another  quick  shift.  Up  to  last  ni'^ht 
he  wras  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  D.  Randall,  P.  C.,  in  the  Balderston-Hoare  Martian 
drama  known  as  "Red  Planet,"  set  upon  the  stage  of  the  Cort  in  New  York 
irst  Monday  night  by  Lawrence  Stebbins,  who  put  some  of  the  profits  of 
■The  Green  Pastures"  into  a  noble  but  unprofitable  experiment.  Tomorrow 
.  vening  Mr.  Whorf  will.appear  in  ."The  Last  Judgment."  the  Curci-Ciannelli 
J  comedy  at  the  Hollis  Street.  When  this  piece  was  tried  out  last  July  at 
Scarborough-ori-Hudson.  Mr.  Whorf  played  Octavius.  Whether  he  will 
resume  that  role  here  is  not  disclosed.  At  any  rate,  since  all  ef  the  char- 
acters  are  at  least  a  trifle  mad,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  play  a 
!  lunatic  s  part.  j 

Add  to  rumors  which  we  hop^bTcome  facts:  That  "Of  Thee  I  Sine  ' 

s\?rtrir;fr'"''"/.°'''''"'        ^^^^^^^  "^^^^-^  ^^-^^  had 

lr,n.  H       .  ^""^  dei^avted  for  New  York  all  too  quickly,  may  be 

granted  a  return  engagement  soon,  presumably  at  the  Colonial  and  best  of 
'tL  P^^=^»°a'^J-  the  original  cast,  including  Wilham  Gaxton,  Victor 
Moore  and  his  priceless  Alexander  Throttlebottom,  and  Lois  Moran;  and 
nr.ll^°'J^  !  planning  to  bring  to  Boston,  prior  to  a  Broadway 
opening,  his  newest  mu.sical  production.  "Melody,"  with  a  Sigmund  Romberg 
score,  an  Edward  ChUds  Carpenter  book  and  an  Irving  Caesar  set  of  lyrics 
The  cast,  would  include  Evelyn  Herbert,  Walter  Woolf,  Evere  t  Marshah' 
Mr/':  S-^^^y-  ^^^'^S^  Houston,  Ann  Pennmgton  and  v  S 
Fay.  Melody  opens  in  Philadelphia  tomorrow  night,  it  should  fare  as 
well,  a  not  better,  in  Beaton. 
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RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Hall-Naked  Truth" 


A  screen  comedy  drama  adapled  bv  Corey 
^^i^  ^"'I*",',  Cormaok  from  the  story, 

Phanlom  Fame."  b.v  Ben  Marjison  and  fi. 
..N.  bwanson:  directed  by  Gregory  La  Cava 
?^l1ow^i„Tca^'t:''^  RK0^Pictu^r°e7  ^^h'-thS 

Tp?p1;1ia  ..  Lee  Tracy 

A?hif|L .Frank  Morgan 
G?advf  it^'i'^^"^  Pallet  te 

rn?    vviiiii,;,;  Shirley  Chambers 

U.»  1^  '  i -.i  ■  Robert  McKenzie 

The  low  down  on  the  gentle  art  of 
ballyhoo,  with  Lee  Tracy  as  chief  ex- 
ponent in  "The  Half-Naked  Truth," 
and  the  music  of  Sigmund  Romberg  as 
exemplified  by  "The  Desert  Song,"  pro- 
Vr%>^X  ^"^Se  entertainment 

at  RKO  Keith's  this  week.  The  film  is 
rowdily  amusing,  unabashed  in  its  thin- 
ly veiled  references  to  prominent  men 
in  the  theatrical  and  publicity  business 
Its  cynical  and  quite  justifiable  assump- 
tion that  a  sucker  is  born  every  minute 

rand  its  sardonic  commentary  on  the 
fleeting  quality  of  fame.  "Phantom 
fame,    mdeed,  was  the  original  title 

I  of  the  story,  but  no  doubt  the  present'! 

i  one  IS  used  in  deference  to  the  costumes ' 

I  vofil  °^  the  film  by  Lupe 

Velez,  whether  as  a  carnival  dancer,  a 
fake  ■Turkisn  princess  or  a  Broadway 
star.  Under  any  name,  the  resultant 
entertamment  Is  good  '"■^'■1^^' 

J^**^'  carnival  show  barker 
hard-boiled,  unbelievably  quick-witted 
and  mgenious,  sets  out  to  put  Teresita 
descriptively  known  as  "Wiggles,"  on 
f^^A'^^'^ly.  brilliant  stunt,  having 
to  do  with  the  fictitious  revelation  oi' 
flnri  rttt^^'^f  K,"*  parentage  in  ar  small' 
and  respectable  town,  falls  through' 
when  Achilles,  the  show  strong  man 
away.  Broadway  ^' 
T^fri,^!f  ^'°P'  Teresita  off  as  a, 

Turkish  princess,  Jimmy  bullies,  bludg- 
eons and  cajoles  Merle  Farrell  into  fea- 
turing Teresita  in  his  new  Follies  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  tempestuous  young 

J  mm*v  1°  ^""^  ^^^^'  when 

f,^^,,-  ^  t°  propose  marriage  she' 
^  ^'i"  -^i*^"  ^''th  scorn.  At  once. 
Jimmy  decides  to  destroy  the  idol  he 
nas  made  and  builds  up  a  rival  Eve 
who  used  to  be  a  hotel  chambermaid; 
Bells  her  to  Farrell,  by  dint  of  some 
more  ingenuity,  and  then,  with  success 

^v.h^.*^*lP'  ^^^^^  York  to  help 
Achilles,  who  is  endeavorin?  in  a  futile 


hilarious  possibilities  oTwr^^rtTand 
plays  It  to  the  hilt.  Lupe  Velez  is  a 
volatile  Teresita  and  Eugene  Pallette 
provides  much  laughter  A  wickedly 
unusing  caricature  of  a  famous  Broad- 
jray  revue  producer  is  offered  by  Frant 
Morgan:  it's  quite  the  funniest  thlnf 
n  a  generally  funny  picture 

"ThQ  Desert  Song"  is  presented  on 
ne  stage  an  somewhat  abbreviated  form 
vith  Perry  Askam  sing  the  role  of  the 
rled  Shadow  and  acting  as  well  as 
imited  opportunities  provdle.   The  best 
eature  of  the  production  Is  the  sing- 
ng  of  the  male  chorus,  which  gives 
:he  justly  popular  "Riff  Song"  with 
-effective  resonance.    Romberg's  music 
s  amazingly  resilient;  sung  over  the 
°^  times,  "One  Alone" 
The  Desert  Song"  still  retain  much 
)f  their  original  attraction,  and  indeed 
'he  whole  score  is  worth  hearing  again 
iven  in  this  shortened  version.  The 
jperetta  has  a  cast  of  65  singers, 
lancers  and  actors,  but  Mr.  Askam  Is 
-.he  only  one  who  makes  much  pretense 
at  charactenzhig  his  part.  His  voice  Is 
powerful  and  true,  barring  a  tendency 
to  scoop  every  now  and  again,  and  he 
knows  how  to  act. 

Pathe  News  and  an  amusing  Krazy 
Kat  cartoon  complete  a  full  holiday 
program.  e.  L.  hT 


MELVILLE  CENSORED 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  history  of  the  third  John  Murray  of  the 
famous  publishing  house  has  been  written  by 
George  Paston.  This  history  throws  a  light  on 
the  curious  prudery  of  the  Victorian  period 
shown  towards  books  that  to  this  generation 
seem  blameless.  Murray  published  Herman 
Melville's  "Typee"  and  "Omoo";  the  former  in 
Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  later  as  a 
book  in  1846;  the  latter  in  1847.  The  English 
reviewers  were  loud  In  praise. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  wrote  to  Ashley,  after- 
wards Lord  Shaftsbury,  to  acquaint  Murray  with 
this  complaint  about  the  two  books: 

"Their  tone  Is  reprehensible  throughout. 
They  are  not  books  that  any  mother  would  like 
to  see  in  the  hands  of  her  daughters,  and,  as 
such,  are  not  suited  to  lie  on  the  drawing  room 
table." 

Was  the  objection  to  the  description  of  Mel- 
ville's life  with  the  fair  Pay  away;  to  the  island 
nymphs  bathing;  to  the  paragraphs  about  the 
imissionaries  published  In  "Typee,"  as  well  as  In 
"Omoo"?  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  re- 
vised edition  of  "Typee,"  with  the  text  consid- 
jerably  altered  and  censored,  appeared  in  New 
York  soon  after  the  original  edition.  "Omoo" 
I  escaped,  though  the  Eclectic  Review  raged  against 
Melville's  "perversions  of  the  truth"  concerning 
the  missionaries,  and  declared  him  to  be  a 
"prejudiced.  Incompetent  and  truthless  witness." 

Murray  did  not  withdraw  the  books.  He 
sold  many  copies— 3500  or  more,  but  he  never 
issued  another  book  of  Melville's;  and  so  he 
lost  "Moby  Dick,"  which  in  London  appeared  as 
"The  Whale,"  from  the  house  of  Richard  Bent- 
ley. 

Murray  had  refused  to  keep  his  agreement 
to  publish  Harriet  Martineau's  "Travels  in  the 
East,"  because  she  wrote  "The  camel  feels  itself 
a  damned  animal";  she  classed  Plato  with 
Moses,  and  did  not  accept  the  chronology  of 
Genesis.   As  for  the  line  about  the  camel:  "A 
fling  at  religion  is  evidently  intended  in  these 
otherwise  unimportant  words,"  was  Murray's ; 
solemn  judgment,  yet  the  house  of  Murray  had 
!  accepted  joyfully  Byron's   "Don  Juan,"  and 
Murray  the  third  had  for  a  friend  George  Pol- 
lock, who  told  him  that  when  portable  baths 
jcame  into  fashion  an  old  colonel  was  annoyed 
because  they  encumbered  the  ofBoers'  luggage. 
"These  young  men  keep  washing  themselves 
till  there  is  not  a  bit  of  natural  smell  about 
I  them."  Nor  did  Murray  object  to  George  Bor- 
row, one  of  his  authors,  who  at  a  publisher's 
dinner  at  Murray's  "fell  into  such  a  violent 
controversy  with  Dr.  Whewell  .  .  .  that  peace 
was  only  restored  when  Mrs.  'Whewell  was  car- 
ried fainting  from  the  room." 
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FINE  ARTS 
"Luise,  Koenigin  von  Prussen" 

A  Germ.-'rf  screen  drama  adapted  bv  Fret 
HUdebiandt  from  the  novel  "Louise."  b' 
Walter  von  Molo:  directed  by  K.irl  Froeh 
Uch  and  oresentcd  by  Associated  Cinemas  o 
America.  Inc..  with  the  followiiis  cast  • 

Qneen  Louise.  -   Heiinv  PortetJ 

Frecieriok  Wilhclm_  III .  ,  .  Gnsia v  Grlicndjcn 

Prince  Loui.s  Ferdinand  Ekl.ehani  Arend 

Czar  Alexander  Wl;irtiniir  Gaideiov 

^'on  (,teln  Friedrich  Kryssle; 

Voss  Helene  Fehdme 

Napoleon...  Paul  Giinlhe| 

A  serious,  dignified  and  moving  pro 
duction  has  been  made  in  the  Germar 
historical  film  concerning  Queen  Louis< 
of  Prussia,  the  beloved  Queen  who  in  , 
terceded  with  Napoleon  after  the  dlsasl 
trous  battle  of  Jena  In  the  hope  of 
securing  less  onerous  terms  of  peacti 
than  those  set  forth  in  the  proposed 


treaty  of  Tilsit.    Despite  her  nobility 
and  charm,  Napoleon  was  adamant,  and 
she  died  believing  her  beloved  Germany 
torn  to  pieces,  and  at  an  end.  The  pic- 
ture concerns  the  days  just  preceding 
and  following  Jena,  and  ends  with  the 
prophetic   words  of  the   Queen,  thaf 
hatred  and  revenge  would  always  stall 
the  world,  that  there  would  never  bj 
peace,  and  that  the  suffering  oppresset 
will  always  outdo  their  conquerors  Ir 
cruelty,  when  their  day  of  being  uppers 
most  arrives.    Heartsibk  and.  ill,  she 
leans  her  head  on.  her  husband's  shoul- 
der, and  the  film  closes  with  her  whis 
pered  words,  "I  am  weary  of  it — ^weary 
unto  death." 

The  picture  is  Interesting  in  that  it 
makes  history  come  alive.  The  players 
seem  not  to  be  actors,  parading  in  cos- 
tumes, but  men  and  women  of  another 
day,  preoccupied  with  personal  prob- 
lems, harassed  and  tortured  by  uncer- 
tainties and  fears.  Through  the  picture 
move  the  hesitant,  stubborn,  vacillating 
King,  made  impotent  by  his  very  hu- 
manitarianism,  but  sympathetic  in 
spite  of  It;  the  lovely  Queen,  noble, 
womanly,  warm  and  compassionate;  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  oily,  sly,  treacherous; 
the  rapier-keen,  relentless  Napoleon,  a 
thousand  schemes  and  ambitions 
swarming  behind  his  cold  eyes. 

The  drama  in  the  picture  is  buried. 
It  is  part  of  character,  and  sugge.sted, 
rather  than  limned,  by  the  players. 
They  give  portraits,  all  of  them,  rather 
than  characterizations;  it  is  almost 
surprising  to  hear  them  speak  with  liv- 
ing voices— they  seem  so  much  to  be 
shades  from  a  dead  age.  This  is  an 
effect  of  the  direction,  which  is  rather 
slow.  The  acting  is  excellent.  After  thp 
cynical,  brisk,  polished  performance  he 
gave  m  "The  Theft  of  the  Mona  Lisa," 
Gruendgens  is  startling  as  the  hesitant 
unhappy  King,  having  to  choose  be- 
tween the  honor  of  his  sUte  and  the 
lives  of.  bi.<:  .<inhipct,.<:     Hpnnv  Porten 


1  as  Queen  Louise,  is  wonderfully  lovely 
to  look  at,  and  her  prformance  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  of  power  or 

There  is  a  news  reel  and  a  Mickey 
I  Mouse  cartoon — one  of  the  most  deli- 
I  cious  ever  put  out  by  the  Walt  Disney 
,  )'  studios.  ,  E.  B. 

HOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Last  Judgment" 

"The  . Last  Jncls/iieiil."  .i  ..ialiri.M!  faroc 
ni  three  acl.*  bv  GeniKlro  Ciin.i  alld  E(iual-do 
Giannelli.  Produced  by  John  R.  Sheppard. 
Jr..  and  Frank  A.  Buclianaii.  under  the  dirnc- 
tiDii  ot  Geoffrey  Kerr,  at  the  Broad  Street 
Theatre  in  Newark,  N.  J..  Dec.  and 
KMin  last  night  at  the  Hollis  Street  Tlicatrc 
with  the  Jollowinff  east ; 

Georffe  Bernard  Shaw  Frederic  Worlo'-k 

Luig-i  Pirandello  Edtiardo  Giannelli 

Dr.  Harrold  Thurston  Hall 

Jj'urse  Cynlhi.a  J^atliani 

Shakespeare  Geoffrey  Kerr 

Francesca  da  Rimini  Pecxv  Hovenden 

Cleopatra  Alice  Eeinheart 

Marc  Antony  Lionel  Incc 

f;^'e  --  -.  ~   Rosamund  Merivalc 

Helen  of  Troy  Katherine  Hastings 

MeneUii.«.   Gorris  Nels 

J>hoto«rapher  Arnold  Preston 

Assistant   Photographer  Francis  Carter 

P'dcrly  ■William  Dorbin 

Mar'i'ia  Diane  BoH 

Pxfco  Arthur  Bowycr 

servant   Allen  Nourse 

Prof.   Bluttner  ....Bennett  Southard 

The  Stranger  Alan  Jtarsh.i! 

Oetavius  Georere  Taw<l< 

Lunatic  Richard  WhoM 

Eieetncian  Charles  S.  Brown 

Property  Man.   Frank  Conlan 

Aiiothtr  Lunatic  Harold  Bolton 

Second  Orderly  William  Orville 

A  play  which  assumes  a  high  order 
of  intelligence,  or  at  least,  a  sizeable 
familiarity  with  the  foibles  and  writ- 
ings of  two  of  the  most  interesting  play- 
wrights of  our  day,  came  to  the  HoUls 
Street  Theatre  last  night  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  large  audience. 
Starting  with  a  delightful  situatfon,  the 
authors,  Gennaro  Curci  and  Eduardo 
Giannelli.  have  just  let  themselves  go. 
The  result  is  hilarious  at  all  times,  but 
never  feathery.  The  audience  gets  much 
of  irony,  much  of  neat  criticism,  and 
a  good  wad  of  ideas  to  chew  on  before 
the  final  curtain. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Luigi, 
Pirandello  (made  up  and  acted  so  com 
vincingly  that  one  feelv  QuUcrud^B 


be  laui;hii'^  at  thern^  coiiwf  with  eaciii 
other  in  front  of  an  insane  asyhim. 
They  ai-e  brought  Into  the  surgical  vcard' 
and  there  left  to  rest  after  treatment. 
I  Thev    bjcome    acquainted   with  each 
and.  failing  to  rouse  doctors  or 
.  by  their  calls,  decide  that  they 
oe  dead,  and  In  one  of  the  tlii-ee 
,  .-,..!0i  possible  to  the  departed— heaven, 
hell,  or  pending.    The  appearance  of, 
nrst.  William  Shakespeare,  and  then 
Francp.sca  da  Rimini  at  the  window  of 
their  room,  plus  later  developments  In 
tilot.  and  a.<aunng  words  from  the 
conv-lncp  them  that  they  are 
I  alive,  and  they  owe  it  to  them- 
i/.M.i  drama  and  sociology  to  collabor- 
ate on  a  play  to  be  produced  by  the 
inmates  of  the  asylum  at  the  Institu- 
tion's theatre. 

The  play  moves  swiftly,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  all  the  Inmates  of  the 
asylimi  have  delusions  of  grandeur 
V  though  the  playwrights  bring  in  a  few 
psychiatric  complications) ,  reasonably, 
toward  the  "last  judgment,"  which  Is, 
of  course,  one  of  Shaw's  pronounce- 
ments, declaimed  while  lie  is  sitting  in 
costume  at  an  altitude  as  Saint.  Peter, 
and  relishing  it  very  much. 


drugged  tea  and  dreaming  of  ihe  feVfel^ts^ 
which  lead  to  the  original  ending.  Per- 
haps it  is  belter  so.  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  said  that  tlie  value  of  the  nar- 
rative, such  as  It  is,  suffers  any  great 
damage  by  the  changes. 

Mr.  Hackett,  with  an  American  hair- 
cut and  with  features  cunningly  altered 
to  bear  at  least  remote  resemblance  to 
a  Chinese,  was  given  an  ovation  on  his 
first  entrance,  was  applauded  repeatedly 
after  his  songs,  notably  "Yours  Is  My 
Heart  Alone,"  and  at  the  second-act 
curtain  took  several  bows,  alone.  It 
might  have  been  deemed  a  gracious 
gesture  if  at  least  once  he  had  insisted 
that  Miss  McCord,  who  sang  the  role 
of  Lisa  with  dramatic  sincerity  and  vo- 
cal adequacy,  share  such  homage  as 
was  then  and  there  actorded  by  a  large 
and  very  fashionable  audience.  Never 
noted  for  histrionic  skill  or  ease,  Mr. 
Hackett  has  few  peers  when  once  his 
voice  is  raised  in  lyric  rhapsody.  ,Not 
only  in  tlie  theme  song  but  in  the  duets 
with  Miss  McOord  "Love  Has  Come 
To  Me  at  Last"  and  "A  Cup  of  Tea," 
h''  rever.!ed  that  artistry  which  has  car- 
ried him  far  in  operatic  roles. 

Miss  McCord  was  charming,  Mr.  Pa- 
versham,  for  years  a  distinguished  fig- 
ure on  the  legitimate  stage,  seemed  con- 
strained and  not  wholly  happy  as  Lisa's 


aristocratic  father.  Mr.  Barclay  In  duel 
There  are"  neat  cracks  at  the  weak  ™l!f,  ^'"t^,''*^  i^Y^  minister  Chinese  char- 
.DOts  in  th^  works  of  both' dramatists,  acters  Miss  Saki  was  very  agreeable  as 
af  tLh-  personal  affectations,  at  psy-  f  ^'a^ceTith  'Mc'Sv^'l^i'^^^ 
chiatrists  at  producers  and  at  many  desS  Ts  a  ^ocl^ev  Phtn^ 
cherished  assumptions  of  the  supposedly  ^^ff^hat  may  be,'"r'4r'?^"frlqu^S" 
''on  the  whole,  it  is  as  witty  and  meaty  ^^o\^^t^'fp\|?t^<''-      bolster  a  none 

a  play  as  has  been  seen  here  lately.   ""^  "-'"^^ng  pari.   w.  E.  G. 

Prom  the  moment  th.  curtain  rises  to        WTT,RTTR '  THE ATRE 
reveal  what  are  obviously  Shavv  and         ^^^^f:  p„t„p  haLE 
Pirandello  In  cots,  side  by  By  PHILIP  HALE 


the  death  of  her  son;  axjd  at  last  resig- 
nation, cheered  by  the  restoration  of 
the  provinces. 

And  these  last  scenes  were  admirably 
acted,  without  hysteria,  without  even 
the  exaggeration  that  might  be  pardon- 
able. There  was  the  illusion  of  the  suf- 
ferlng  woman  who  had  paid  tragically 
for  her  ambition; 

The  court  costumes  were  In  keeping 
with  the  period?.  Some  one  has  said  of 
Eugenie  that  by  her  hoopskirts  she  re- 
placed the  paniers  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
"Lawyer  Man" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Eian  James 
•nd  James  Seymour  Irom  the  novel  ol  the 
■ame  name  by  Max  Trnll:  directed  by  Will- 
lam  Dieterle  and  presented  by  Warner  Broth- 
ers with  the  loHowiner  cast : 

Anton  Adam  William  Powell 

"lera  Joan  Blondell 

_  arbara,   Helen  Vinson  i 

Bentley  Alan  Dinehart  I 

Izzy  Levine  AHen  Jenkins 

Gilmurry  David    Landan  | 

Jirffinia  Claire    Dodd  : 

■lo  Sheila  Terry  1 

_  ir.  Gresham  Kenneth  Thompson 

Spike  Jack  LaRne 

Kovak  Rocklifte  Fellows. 

Mcrritt  Roscoe  Karn? 

Chorus  Girl  Dorothy  Christy 

Mrs.  Levine  Ann  Brody 

Giuseppe  Curley  Wrisht 

Moyle  Edward  McWade 


1  patently   - 

I  side,  beneath  a  tall,  barred  window,  the  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 
I  merriment  begins.  And  it  doesn't  abate  [^^  ..^j^^  Empress  Eugenie" 


SHUBERT.  ^, 


'The  Land  of  Smiles' 

"The  Land  of  Smiles."  opere'ta  iiT  two 
acts.  Willi  score  b.v  Franz  Lehar  and  Ger- 
man book  a«id  lyrics  by  Ludwig-  Herzer  and 
Fritz  Lohner.  Irom  a  play.  'The  Tellpw 
Jacket  "  by  Victor  Leon:  Eng-lish  version 
hv  Harr.r  Graham  and  American  version  bv 
Eipar  and  Harry  B.  Smith:  produced,  fol- 
Inwinr  showines  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  at 
the  Drury  Lane,  London.  Mav  8.  IMl:  at 
Newark.  N,  J..  Oct,  fi.  1930.  as  "Prince 
Chu  Changr,"  by  the  Messrs,  oShubert.  and 
as  "The  Land  of  Smiles"  at  St.  Louis,  Ausr, 
■S, -  1932:  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Shuberts 
last  evenine  at  the  Shul>ert  Theatre,  with 
the  followinr  cast: 

I  nre   Kay  Simmons 

SiRTOund  '   Nathaniel  Warner 

Xina   Katheryn  Newman 

Rudolph   Stephen  Appleby 

Count  Ferdinand  von  Lichtenlcis 

William  Faversham 
Gnstave  von  Poppenstein  .  .  .  .John  MoCauley 
Lisa  ....Nancy  McCorrl 

«prvaiit  'to  'tichtenfels   Herbert  Wehr-r 

Prince  Chu  Chang:  Charles  Hackett 

'  ount  Lou  Toi   .    John  Barclay 

l-harley  Foi   Harold  dcBecker 

Prince  Tschanr   John  .  Barclay 

'^li   Marion  Saki 

Moy  Tounr   •  •  .Eddie  Garvie 

What  Richard  Tauber  and  "Deln  1st 
mein  ganzss  Herz"  did  for  "The  Land 
of  Smiles"  in  Continental  Europe  and 
London,  Charles  Hackett  and  "Yours 
Is  Mv  Heart  Alone"  may  do  for  this 
melodic  Lehar  operetta  in  America,  Not 
that  its  ultimate  popular  success  is  de- 
psndent  alone  on  this  beautiful  song, 
but  its  sentimental  significance,  its  op- 
portunitv  for  lyric  flighte  in  the  best 
operatic  tradition,  and  as  Mr,  Hackett 
sang  it  last  evening,  its  immediate  im- 
print on  ears  appreciative  of  genuine 
melodic  values,  should  aid  Immeasurably 
In  obtaining  a  favoring  reception  for 
the  operetta  as  a  whole.  The  music 
'-.sre  is  everything.  Lehar  has  com- 
"losed  a  score  which  imperatively  de- 
n-ands  a  full  orchestra,  'While  it  would 
1  oe  courting  financial  ruin  to  under- 
I  take  to  supply  an  orchestra  of  40,  for 
1  which  the  work  was  scored,  the  Messrs. 
I  .Shubert,  In  addition  to  some  glittering 
,  and  often  exquisite  mountings  and 
trappings,  have  set  in  the  musicians' 
pit  a  band  of  more  than  a  score,  ad- 
mirably proportioned  and  as  admirably 
conducted  by  Oscar  Bradley.    Thus  iS: 


"Lawyer  Man"    and    "Handle  'With 
Care,"  the  two  features  now  showing 
at  the  Paramount  and  Fenway  theatres, 
seem  to  have  been  selected  in  some- 
■what  obvious  fashion:  one  for  the  chil- 
dren, one  for  their  parents.  The  grown- 
ups can  have  a  nice  cozy  chat  during 
—  "Handle  'With  Care,"  while  the  younger 
generation — if  not  endowed  with  a  pre- 
cocious Interest  In  the  law  business — 
may  take  a  nap  while  "Lawyer  Man" 
unfolds.  Since  the  latter  film  features 
,      ,  .      j„„.„„fi^  WilUam  Powell,  always  Interesting  when 
Miss  Skinner  prefaced  her  dramatic        forgets  to  be  a  dashing  devil,  im- 
sequence  "The  Empress  Eugenie,"  which  ma«ulately  tailored.  It  stands  to  reason 
she  gave  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  that  it  is  the  more  enlivening  of  the 

Boston,  with  four  character  sketches:  J^)??;, Ji?V,t?i;^/'=i^f:        direction  of 

^,  ,  •         oi  *i„  William  Dieterle  and  the  smartly  amus- 

"A  Soutnern  Girl  m  the  Sistine  Chap-  jng  dialogue  give  It  a  speed  and  Im- 

el."  "Old  Embers,  ...^pme  -Woik^   and  portance  not  altogether  justified  by  the 

"Motoring  m  the  90s      They  were  all  g^bject  matter,  which  covers,  In  fa- 

amusmg  and  true  to  life.    The  Amen-  j^jj^^,                     ^^^^  ^..^  ^^^^^ 

can  girl  one  of  a  party  with  her  m-  ^^^^  retirement  of  a  shrewd  Jewish 

^=  tf  l^ii^et^^s'^lnd^'lfor l^ks.  Sr^aTalnTa?  tlr'^Z^Sl  Z^"^. 


^^f^X^:TSL^:^  ?,«w  w^fe  providing  frequently  amusing 

H^i'nnnfnted^l^^Wm'''fo^r^he^■has^  mtle  Anton  Adam,  East  Side  attorney,  be- . 
?n  hii^  lon/  life  in  the  ro-  partner  of  a  society  lawyer,  ^ 

mantk  e^t  but  is^oktag  forward  to  Jfntley,  after  winning  a  case  against, 
M,  ".^,^1^1  ,,p,r<:  iTi  K^nffl.;  ruv  nw         A  promising  career  Is  interrupted 

^^tsT aSisn^lr  ^fn  fa^n^nfi^g'lh^'  em-  ''I^l^Tl^''v^.''ZZ'-  In^  "^e^ 
be«  of  past  affection  into  a  glowing  Adam  to^Join  the  P^ty.^^and^  when 

A  Philadelphia  mother  attempts  to  Prosecuting  a  fake  breach  of  promise 
do  a  sum  in  arithmetic  for  an  undoubt-  —  -  , 

edly  disagreeable  little  boy.  She  will  suit.  His  uptown  practice  and  his  repu- 
not  confess  her  inability;  but,  helped  by  tation  ruined,  Adams  deliberately  turns 
her  husband  over  the  telephone,  she  g^er  and  soon  wins  wealth  and  with 
calls  out  to  the  son,  triumphantly  that  ''"•>' 


she  has  solved  it  easily.  He  should 
be  ashamed  of  his  laziness.  A  yomig 
woman  in  the  costume  of  the  early 
90's  is  invited  to  an  automobile  ride.  The 
car  will  not  go  over  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour.  At  fii-st  it  will  not  go  at  all. 
the  last  heard  of  the  swain  he  is  under 
the  car  after  a  short  journey.  The 
young  woman  is  frightened,  bumi>ed 
about,  disgusted  by  the  remarks  of  rude 
boys, '  and  finally  asks  a  friend  to  take 
her  home  in  his  buggy.  He  at  least 
will  not  be  obliged  to  lie  down  under 
his  horse.  Here  speech  and  pantomime 
were  irresistible. 

There  were  six  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Eugenie.  1.  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
before  her  marriage.  She  has  fallen 
from  her  horse.  A  gallant  warns  her 
against  the  marriage.  She  tells  of  her 
ambition,  and  hints  at  jealousy  of 
Napoleon,  the  Little,  but  to  her  the 
Emperor.  2.  At  Compiegne  she  talks 
freely  with  Palmerston  and  shows  her 
dislike  of  Cavour's  niece,  too  intimate 
with  the  Emperor.  3.  A  court  recep- 
tion at  the  Tuileries.  She  has  a  long, 
frank  talk  with  Prosper  Merimee,  who 
had  dandled  her  on  his  knee  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  in  Spain.  4.  She  begs 
the  American  dentist  Dr.  Evans  to  aid 
her  in  escaping  from  Paris  after  Sedan, 
for  the  mob  is  howling  against  her  in 
the  street.  5.  She  is  in  England.  Her 
I  son  is  dead.  She  receives  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence from  'Victoria.    6.  An  old  wo- 


man at  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Paris, 
assurance  given  of  proper  and  satisfy-j  where  she  can  look  across  at  the  Tuil- 
mg  interpretation  of  Lehar's  tunes.  J  eries  gardens.  She  review^s  episodes  in 
The  story  is  that  Of  a  beautiful  youngj  ^er  life  to  an  American  yoimg  girl.  All 
woman,  Lisa,  who  ran  away  from  her  g^e  loves  has  been  taken  from  her. 
Austrian  home  and  lover  to  satisfy  her  husband,  son,  country— but  Alsace  and 
maidenly  curicsiry  as  to  the  manner  of|  Lorraine  have  been  restored,  and  she 
love-making  employed  by  a  Chinese^  gog^  will  join  her  loved  one — a  third 
prince,  heir  to  the  Manchu  throne,  Dis-i  tomb  is  waiting  for  her, 
illusioned  when  Jne  learns  that  she  isj  xhe  matter  of  this  seguence  has  been 
to  be  listed  in  Chinese  court  records  not  skilfully  prepared.  There  is  a  contlnu- 
as  Chu  Chang's  first  but  as  his  fifth  qus  story.  Men  and  women  of  the  court, 
wife,  she  rebels,  and  is  returned  in  due  famous  contemporaries,  are  adroitly  in- 
time  to  Vienna  through  the  gallantry  troduced  as  when  she  points  them  out 
ot  her  lover,  a  sub-lieutenant  of  Hussars  to  Palmerston.  Her  great  wish  for  the 
and  through  the  stoic  resignation  of  continuance  of  the  dynasty  is  reyealed 
the  prince,  whose  defiance  of  tradition  to  Merimee. ,  There  is  a  crescendo  of 
meets  ultimate  defeat.  That  was  the  dramatic  interest,  anguish  and  terror 
original  plot;  but  for  purposes  wholly  after  Sedan:  the  poisnant  grief  after  | 
benign,  (he  present  version  shows  Lisa  j 
succumbing  to  drowsiness  inspired  by  _ 


that  power.  His  purpose  is  revenge,  and 
soon  he  turns  the  tables  on  Gilmurry 
and  the  Greshams,  who  had  mined 
him,  becomes  district  attorney  and 
then,  refusing  Gulmurry's  profiter  ot  a 
judgeship,  goes  back  to  the  East  Side 
where  he  belongs. 

WUUam  Powell  fairly  carries  the  film. 
He  is  especially  good  as  the  crude,  en- 
terprising attorney  of  the  opening  se- 
quences, conscious  of  his  social  Inferi- 
ority but  confident  of  his  own  brains. 
As  the  Incurable  amorist,  whose  inter- 
est in  a  pretty  leg  is  forever  getting  him 
Into  trouble,  he  is  Invariably  amusing, 
while  his  speech  at  the  end  of  the  pic- 
ture concerning  the  vileness  of  corrupt 
politicians  and  their  shameless  bleeding 
of  the  weak  and  powerless  carries  a  cer- 
tain telling  force.  Joan  Blondell  has  the 
easy  role  of  Adam's  faithful  secretary 
who  eventually  marries  him,  and  able 
assistance  is  provided  by  Alan  Dine- 
hart, Helen  Vinson,  David  Landau  and 
a  luscious  blonde,  Claire  Dodd. 

"Handle  With  Care"  is  also  concerned, 
albeit  in  sentimental  fashion,  with  a 
district  attorney,  played  this  time  by 
the  agreeable  James  Dunn.  The  young 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl- 
enacted  by  Boots  Mallory— who  is  sole 
guardian  of  two  lively  small  boys.  The 
children  become  jealous  of  Mr.  Dunn, 
while  he  Is  annoyed  with  them,  and  even- 
tually the  lovers  quarrel.  In  the  end,  a 
reconciliation  is  effected  after  the  boys 
succeed  in  trapping,  in  ingenious  fash- 
Ion,  two  gangsters  who  wish  to  put  the 
young  attorney  on  the  spot.  The  acting 
is  of  a  pleasant,  rather  nominal  variety. 
Mr  Dimn  is  his  usual  smiling  self.  Miss 
Mallory  Is  a  good-looking,  rather  plump 
young  woman,  whose  agreeable  smile 
somewhat  counteracts  her  lack  of  act- 
ing ability.  El  Brandel  chimes  In  with 
his  own  brand  of  comedy,  but  the  best 
performances  are  contributed  by  Bus- 
ter Phelps  and  George  Ernst  as  the 
heroine's  small  nephews.        E.  L.  H. 


REPERTORY  THEATR« 
"The  Reluctant  Dragon" 

A  children  s  play  in  tliiee  acts  by  Emma 
Geldcrs  Stone,  presented  yesterday  aticr- 
nooii  at  llie  Kepeitory  Theatre  by  the 
Junior  Leasne  of  Boston,  in  aid  of  (he 
Community  Health  As.-ociation  and  Junior 
Lciisiic  social  service  work,  with  the  follow - 
iu;,'  cast  ■ 

Alcxaiuler  Aue-ustus,  the  _  . 

Reluctant  Draffon   .Mary  L<)rin£ 

His  Molher  Mrs.  GeorKu  M.  ( lark 

Mchitatxl.  his  sister  Ellen  Bnttomle.v 

Zar.   Ilia  .voung:  brother  Hone  Hi>bliar.l 

.Druid  Mrs.   Donald   D.  Douglas- 

An  Acolyte  ^....Marian  H  NNau 

-^ir  IJodeloc.  the  Green  Kniiht . .  .  Ada  Dcwson 

  Marsaret  Emerson 

.  .  .Catharine  HIake 

  .  .  .Jane  Bancrolt 

...Mrs.    Edward  L.  Francis 
Mrs.   Paul  Brook - 
.  .  .  .Pegiry  Lelaml 
Eleanor  Stephen=oii 


Shepherd 

'1  he  Kins  

Alcyoii.  the  Princess 
Her  Nurse 

St.  George  

'.  Malcolm    a  boy.  .  . 

J  Hculvn.  his  lather  t>--oV,  ,io„ 

Mr.  Partridge,  a.circus  man  Susan  B.  Bradlee 
lOlaine,  hi.s  daushicr    Mrs.  Charles  1.  Col  en? 

'  .Maria.  Malcolm  s  mother  Lucy  S  Rantoul 

The  Ma.vor  Sarah  0..  Bradlee 

Larkm.  the  tavern  keeper  .  t. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Reece 

■  Buiulv   an  old  gardener          .Elizabeth  Blake 

 Madeieiiie  Pov.crs 

Sclma's  voui'ig  man  „  ■  .^^'5!.*™?"',; 

■  Sarah  Jinffle  Rosamond  Cronip"'!'' 

The  Parson  .Harriet  Jv-^^hue 

Hniikie   Rosamond  Newton 

R?  rl':mjth   Elizabeth  Mixtf-r 

Balloo,"  Maui  i  ^^""''r ,°,^ViS"t.|j 

.1  T.itiip  Girl   .\nne  tUnoid 

'A  Townswoman..MTs.  C.  Campbell  Patterson 

A  Townswomau   Karokvn  >anison 

\  Soldier  Margaret  P.  Hinckley 

■    "  DANCERS 

Girls  Boys 
Rosamond  Emerson  t,-'*?.t„?"l'V,"l[i 
Flinnp   F'lv  Barbara  r-ii^-ns 

,  Ma"?  Haskell  '^^^'^S'',''„.H'^'^X  t 

'Constance  Turner  Edith  Seabin.v 


The  touching  tale  of  Alexander  Au- 
gustus, the  reluctant  dragon  (reluctant 
to  rampage  and  breathe  fire,  to  travel 
at  all.  and  most  especially  reluctant  to 
fight)  v.'ho  refused  to  leave  England 
with  his  family  after  his  uncle  had  died 
by  the  sword  of  St.  George,  and  lived  to 
be  discovered  and  incorporated  into  the 
life  of  "a  jolly  little  village  as  just  an- 
other quaint  character,  held  the  boards 
at  the  Repertory  Theatre  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  play  will  be  given  again 
by  the  Junior  League  of  Boston  for 
charity  this  morning  at  10:15,  this  af- 
ternoon at  2:15,  and  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  2:15. 

There  was  a  large  audience  at  tne 
opening,  including  of  course  a  great 
many  children,  for  it  is  a  true  chil- 
dren's play,  and  a  good  one.  They  en- 
joyed it  thoroughly,  especially  the 
scen3  in  which  the  dragon  was  tickled, 
and  the  scene  in  which  the  fire-breath- 
ing uncle  dragon  met  death  at  the 
brave  hands  of  George  of  Cappadocia. 
Slapstick  and  bloodshed,  the  one 
boisterously  real  and  the  other  imagi- 
nary but  terrible,  are  ever  favorites 
with  children.  Speeches  having  to  do 
with  plot  development  are  to  them 
.something  of  a  necessary  evil,  but  they 
listened  yesterday  with  well-bred  pa- 
tience to  all.  and  their  delight  was  loud 
at  the  fighting  and  the  capering,  of 
which  there  was  plenty. 

The  girls  of  the  Junior  League  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  capable  acting,  and 
more   than  professional  handluig  of 
I  settings   costumes,  and  makeup.  The 
opening  scene,   of   the  dragon  cave, 
with  the  four  vari-colored  diagons  In 
'  their  glittering  scales,  was  most  effective. 
'  The  scenery  was  designed  by  Jeannie 
■  Dupee.  Mrs.  Henry  Jackson.  Jr.,  and 
Harriet  F  White.    The  costumes  were 
designed  by  Mrs.  James  Greason.  Mrs. 

Henry  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  Mis.  Alwcander 

Neilson.  ^- 
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METROPOLITAN 
".4  farewell  to  Arms" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  b.v  Benjamin 
Glazer  and  Oliver  H.  P-^Ga^ett  from  he 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Ernest  Hcmin^- 
wav.  which  was  dramatized  by  Laurence 
Siallings  and  presented  at  the  National 
Theatre.  New  York,  on  Sept.  22,  liiJ":  film 
photographed  by  Charles  Lang,  directed  b.y 
Frank  Borzatre  and  presented  by  Paramoual 
with  the  lollowiiiK  cast:  _  ,      „„  „ 

Catherine  Barklcy  Helen  Ha>e8 

Lt.  Frwleric  Henry  VJ  i^ J""^ «  """^.r 

Mai.  Rinaldi   •  Adolphc  Menjou 

Helen  Ferguson  Mf  -v  Phillips 

H?id  Nursi .   Blanche  Friderici 

Ronello   Henry  Armetla 

p°'n"°  Georse  Humbert 

Manera  Frftl  Malatesta 

Miss  -Van  'dampen  .^J'^'-Drrii^l 

Count  Greffi  i  T°"' 

Gordoni   Robert  i  autei  jo 

British  Major  Gilbert  Enjei-y 

Thanks  and  praise  to  all  those  who 
had  a  hand  in  making  "A  Farewell  to 
Arms":  to  Frank  Borzage  for  his  splen- 
did direction,  to  Charles  Lang  for  his 
exceptional  camera  work,  above  all,  to 
Helen  Hayes  for  a  performance  tran- 
scending anything  rhe  has  yet  given  to 
the  screen — a  performance  that  lifts  the 
whole  film  to  the  level  of  fine  art 
Ernest  Hemingway  may  quarrel  with 


certain  things  that  have  been  done  to 
his  story  by  the  adaptors,  Benjamin 
Glazer  and  Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett,  but  the 
flavor  of  the  novel  has  been  retain^ 
to  a  remarkable  degree.    Even  the 
mistakable  Hemingway  dialogue.  tc.> 
odd  and  expressive,  is  still  there,  a; 
the  Heminewav  cndine.  for  which  - 


a;  'he, 
greill 
'  cliC' 
e;  ai- 
!'  !iie! 
irtW, 
leiih' 

It  iiH 

ido. 

icej 
imafi- 

to(!«l 
tiail 
lim 
i  pi-I 
s  Ml 
IS.  oil 

irelJ 
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I  HITCH-SLEDDING 

1  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Will  "hitch-sledding"  behind  automobiles  be 
made  a  misdemeanor  in  New  Jersey?  There 
are  municipal  authrritles  who  purpose  to  mafcej 
it  one  for  autoists  to  permit  it  and  for  minorri 
to  practice  it.  For  the  sport  is  dangerous.  One 
child  in  Burlington  ha.<;  been  killed:  several] 
have  been  injured,  and  in  the  state  there  had 
been  a  "wave  of  deaths  and  accidents  to  chil 
dren"  resulting. 

There  were  no  motor  cars  in  the  New  Eng 
land  of  the  sixties,  but  there  was  hitch-sled 
ding.  The  boy  .;ith  his  sled,  sometimes  gaily 
painted  and  cushioned,  sometimes  a  battered 
affair  but  with  worn  runners  and  surprisingly 
fast,  would  stfend  in  the  road  and  hitch  to  a 
sleigh,  with  the  permission  of  the  driver— too 
often  without  his  consent— a  delivery  cart,  or 
best  of  all  a  wood-truck  with  the  poles  which 
had  confined  a  cord,  now  gaunt  in  air  and 
tempting  the  more  adventurous.  If  the  boy, 
successful,  heard  the  envious  companion  shout- 
ing "Cut  behind!"  he  thumbed  his  nose  and 
spread  derisive  fingers. 

This  boy  was  without  an  overcoat,  but  he 
wore  red-flannel  underclothes.  His  jacket  was 
thick.  Around  his  neck  was  a  tippet.  On  his, 
head  was  a  fur  cap  which  could  be  pulled  down! 
over  his  ears.  On  the  top  of  this  cap  was  a 
little  round  tall  Df  fur.  He  wore  boots,  some-l 
times  a  copper-toed,  tucked  in  his  "pants"— for! 
a-ousers  was  a  word  not  then  in  current  use. 
Thus  accoutred  he  was  prepared  for  "sliding 
down  hill,"  in  a  road  or  on  the  crust,  or,  for 
the  joy  of  joys,  hitch-sledding. 

The  risk  of  accident,  of  a  "cut  behind!"  did 
lot  daunt  him.  If  the  driver  of  sleigh,  delivery 
Dr  wood-sled  was  good-natured  the  boy  would 
JO  a  mile  or  two  and  run  the  chance  of  a  quick  | 
•eturn.  However  low  the  mercury  he  was  never 
!0ld.  Was  he  not  wearing  a,  buckskin-flannel 
lest  protector?  Passing  a  schoolhouse  at 
cess  he  would  stand  on  a  runner,  or  hold  fast 
a  pole  of  a  wood-sled  in  a  statuesque  attitude, 
impress  the  girls— erect,  after  the  manner 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning.  There  was  no 
'ur  like  a  small  boy. 


isa  cafe  when  he  praysf 
1  blindly  for  Catherine's' 

liU\  .\iloipli(.-  Menjou  is  perfectly  cast 
as  Rinaldl.  Mary  Phillips  doe.s  pxcellent 
woik  as  Helen"  Perguson,  Cathcrlne'-"5 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALK 

  ^    Dr.  Koufscvitzky  conducted  llm  llth 

friend,  and  Jack  La  Rue — usually  cast  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 

Wf  t.T/v-!,';;~^'^"Ji;''^"i^>f  K,"''"""/.!"  che.stra  which  took  pla<:e  in  Symphony 
bit  a-s  the  young  priest  who  blcs.ses  the,,   ,,  „  „  _ 

union  of  the  lovers  and  endows  them  yest^^rday  afternoon.  Serge  Pro- 
with  a  sort  of  left-handed  priestly  sane-' koflefr,  composer  and  plani.st,  was  the 

''"nL  *u     »       iu      I  L,.,      J.    soloist.    The  program  wa-s  as  follows: 

On  the  stage  there  Is  something  dls-,„    ,    ,  ^  , 

tinctly   novel   in   the    way   of  stagel  ^^ch,  two  preludes  (arranged  for  string 
presentations.  Staged  by  Hyman  Fine  as i  orchestra)  bv  Pick-Mangiagalli.  Bralims, 
his  initial  production  for  the  theatre,  symphony  No.  3,  P  major,  Prokoflcff, 
the  presentation  is  in  three  episodes,'  ,    ^        .    »,    =  . 
each  with  richly  colored  settings    First  Concerto,  No.  5  G  major,  op.  55. 

comes  "A  Blue  Danube  Romance";  the  Rim.-ky-Korsakov,  Caprice  on  Spanish 
waltz  is  played  by  the  orchestra  directed:  themes.  ProkofieCfs  concerto  wa.s 
by  Sevitsky,  then  It  is  danced  by  the  „,^„„rf  .  tr.  iM^ 

Alton  ballet  and  three  adagio  dancers,)  ^^^^ 
Jacques,  Irene  and  Allen.    This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  trailers  and  Arthur  Mar- 
tel's  organ  solo,   selections   trom  the 


/  jannot  be  too  grateful,  is  left  unaltered. 
/Primarily  a  love  story  rather  than  a 
war  story,  the  film  sTibordinates  the  war 
throughout,  while  acknowledging  it  as 
the  reason  for  all  the  crowded  passion 
and  tragedy. 

Films  have  been  accused  of  hypocrisy, 
of  evading  the  issue,  of  slurring  over 
the  everyday  realities  of  love;  once  and 
for  p,ll,  "A  Farewell  to  Arms,"  now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  is  honest. 
The  romance  of  Catherine  Barkley  and 
Lt.  Frederic  Henry,  without  benefit  of 
clergy  though  it  be,   is  as  beautiful, 
touching  and  poignant  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  it  is  beautiful  because  the 
spectator  is  utterly  convinced  of  its 
sudden  bloom  and  over-mastering  sin- 
cerity.   Near  the  Italian  frontier  they 
y  meet:  she  is  an  English  nurse  who  has 
Klost  her  fiance,  he  is  an  American  am- 
;  bulance  driver.   Like  a  flash  of  revela- 
tion, they  realize  that  the  moment  may 
never  come  again  and  they  give  them- 
selves  to  each  other.    Later  Frederic 
Henry,  wounded,  is  brought  to  Milan, 
whither  Catherine  has  been  transferred, 
and   they  have  a   few   more  happy 
months  together.    He  goes  back  to  the 
front,  she  departs  for  Switzerland  to 
have  a  baby.   Their  letters  are  held  up, 
and  at  last  Frederic  deserts  in  order  to 
find  her.   He  does  find  her,  in  a  Swiss 
hospital,  after  her  child  is  born  dead. 
That  final  scene,  heartbreaking,  beauti- 
fuUy  played,  set  to  the  faint  strains  of 
the  "Liebestod,"  Is  the  most  memorable 
in  the  film,  for  Catherme  the  fine  girl 
Catherine  the  crazy  girl,  dies. 

It  is  necessary  to  chide  the  adaptors 
for  turmng  a  major  disaster  of  the  war 
Into  a  tactical  retreat  to  satisfy  sensitive 
Italian  feelings,  for  thereby  tremendous 
dramatic  effects  aire  throT^-n  overboard, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  adequate 
reason  for  separating  the  lovers  and 
thereby  tummg  the  debonair,  light- 
hearted  Rinaldl  into  a  sort  of  minor 
villain  who  holds  back  the  letters.  De- 
spite these  criticisms,  however,  "A  Pare- 
well  to  Arm?"  remains  an  eloquent 
touching  story  of  a  love  that  tran- 
scended everything:  time,  scruples.  Ideals 
and  memories. 

Helen  Hayes  fairly  carries  the  pic- 
ture. Her  Catherine  Barkley  has  an 
;  extraordinary  quality  of  radiance  and 
reality:  in  her  light  moments  or  her 
serious  ones,  particularly  In  her  death 
scene,  em  is  so  exactly  right   that ! 

minute  de.scription  is  as  unfair  as  It  Is  I 
unsatisfactory.    Gary  Cooper,  who  Is  I 
stm  more  of  a  cowboy  than  an  actor,  I 
does  some  fine  work,  none  the  less 
hieji  water  mark  in  the  little 


ever-popular  "Show  Boat,"  pictorially 

beautiful.  The  second  episode,  "A  Cock- 
tail Party,"  features  the  Alton  girls. 
Bobby  Bixler,  dancer  and  instrumental - 
i-.t:  the  Six  Little  Radio  Tubes  and  tho 
Three  Radio  Rogues.  The  last  named 
fairly  stopped  the  show  yesterday  with 
I  their  ingenious  imitations  of  radio 
celebrities:  Kate  Smith,  Rudy  Vallee, 
Bing  Crosby.  Amos  and  Andy,  Russ 
Columbo,  Morton  Downey  and  Tony 
Wons,  as  well  as  several  others.  Next 
came  the  newsreel,  followed  immediate- 
ly by  the  third  episode,  "Prologue  to 
'A  Farewell  to  Arms'."  The  Alton  girls- 
began  it  with  a  military  drill;  then 
Miriam  Lax  and  William  Royal,  cos- 
tumed as  a  nurse  and  an  ItalSin  officer 
respectively,  sang  "Mia  Cara";  finally 
the  Alton  girls  manoeuvred  once  again, 
ivheelmg  up  the  steps  to  stand  against 
an  ingenious  drop  curtain  suggesting 
innumerable  marching  troops,  a  scene 
(Which  blended  effectively  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  feature  film. — E.  L.  H. 

RKO-BOSTON 

'"Uptown  New  York" 

A  scrcpn  clram.i  artaptcrt  by  Warrpii  B.  DufI 
from  a  stor.v  b.v  Vina  Dolmar:  ctirpcled  b.v 
Victor  Schertzinfrer  and  presented  b.v  World 
Wide  Pictures  with  the  following:  cast: 

'Eddie  Do.vle  .Jack  Oakie 

Patricia   .Smith  Shirley  Grcv 

Ma.\   Silver  Leon  Waycoff 

Al  Georg-e  Cooncr 

Hotel  Clerk  Lee  Mnran 

Papa  Silver  Alexander  Carr 

Slot  Machine  King-  Raymond  Hatton 

Restaurant  Keeper  Henry  Armetta 


In  "Uptown  New  York,"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  RKO-Boston 
Theatre,  Jack  Oakie  pulls  something 
comparatively  new  on  his  admirers  and 
becomes  an  emotional  actor.  Vina  Del- 
mar,  of  "Bad  Girl"  fame,  wrote  the 
story,  which  is  a  simple,  unpretentious 
affair  dragged  out  to  unwieldy  pro- 
portions by  a  director  who  evidently 
mistook  length  for  strength.  Not  un- 
naturally, the  result  of  such  ill-advised 
generosity  is  to  weaken  and  make  tire- 
some a  moderately  entertaining  little 
comedy  drama.  New  York  has  little  to 
do  with  the  plot:  it  might  have  hap- 
pened anywhere,  and  the  production 
doesn't  take  much  pains  to  suggest  the 
great  metropolis.  Those  who  enjoy  Jack 
Oakie  will  probably  like  the  film,  even 
though  the  comedian  is  more  subdued 
and  less  amusing  than  Is  his  wont. 

Eddie  Doyle,  owner  and  operator  of 
a  small  chain  of  slot  machines,  meets 
Patricia  Smith,  a  pretty  Monde,  and 
asks  her  to  mai-ry  him.  Before  he  knew 
her  Patricia  was  in  love  with  Max 
Silver,  a  talented  young  Jewish  doctor 
forced  by  his  family  into  an  unwelcome 
marriage.  Patricia  confesses  the  affair 
to  Eddie,  who  decides  to  forget  it  and- 
be  happy.  Presently  Patricia  and  Max 
are  brought  together  again  when  she 
is  run  over  by  a  truck,  and  Eddie,  be- 
lieving she  sti}l  loves  her  former  sweet- 
heart, sells  his  slot  machines  to  pay  the 
hospital  bills,  gets  into  a  fight  and  only 
discovers  that  Patricia  cares  for  him 
when  she  rushes  to  find  him  In  jail. 

Owing  to  the  indecisive  nature  of 
her  part,  Shirley  Grey  is  just  a  pretty 
girl  and  not  a  particularly  convincing 
heroine,  but  Leon  Waycoff,  who  has 
contributed  in  the  past  some  unfortun- 
ate performances  to  the  screen,  makes  j 
an  excellent  Max.  George  Cooper  and 
iTee  Moran  are  satisfactory  in  small  ' 
roles.  It  is  Jack  Oakie,  homely  face, 
cocksure  mannerisms  and  all,  who  car- 
ries the  film,  and  while  he  isn't  so 
good  in  his  emotional  scenes,  he  is 
pretty  satisfactory. 

The  week's  new  vaudeville  revue,  "In 
Venice,"  consists  of  six  vat:deville  acts 
headed  by  Dorothy  Robbins,  recently 
selected  from  thousands  of  contestants 
as  Boston's  "Queen  of  the  Air."  Miss 
Robbins  offers  a  number  of  songs,  popu-- 
lar  and  sentimental,  proving  herself  the' 
possessor  of  a  decidedly  pleasing  voice. 
Other  acts  are  Russell  Marconi  and 
Jerry;  Stan  Meyers  with  his  "Boston- 
ians";  the  16  Bostonettes  in  new  di- 
vertissements; and  four  other  acts. 
Short  subjects  and  a  news  reel  com- 
plete the  program.  E.  L.  H. 


try. 

Would  that  other  transcribers  of 
Bach's  music  were  as  discreet  musically 
intelligent  as  Pirk-Mangiagalli!  When 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  he  thought 
more  of  Bach  than  of  his  own  glory. 
Take  the  Second  Prelude  played  yester- 
day. In  its  original  form  it  is  the  pre- 
lude of  the  third  partita  for  violin  solo. 
Hearing  the  transcription,  one  could 
easily  believe  that  it  was  by  Bach  him- 
self. In  a  state  of  contrapuntal  fury. 
Strange  to  say  the  first  prelude  in  the 
transcription — originally  a  prelude  for 
organ — suggested  by  its  serene  beauty 
Handel  in  a  seraphic  mood,  writing  a 
slow  movement  for  a  concerto  grosso. 
Here  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  transcriber  to  show  what  he  could 
do;  how  he  could  improve  old  Bach's 
music,  "modernize-'  it;  nor  did  the  tran- 
scriber's reverence  turn  into  the  obse- 
quiousness which  is  compounded  of  ti- 
midity and  ignorance.  Both  preludes 
were  finely  played;  the  former  with  the 
requisite  tenderness  that  the  walk  of 
each  part  should  be  well  defined  while 
the  relation  to  the  other  voices  was 
kept  in  due  proportion;  the  latter  pre- 
lude with  the  appropriate  dignity  how- 
ever swift  the  pace. 

We  doubt  if  a  Boston  audience  has 
ever  heard  as  magnificent  performance 
of  Brahms's  Third  Symphony  as  that 
given  yesterday  by  the  conductor  and 
the  orchestra.  The  symphony  itself  is 
to  us  the  most  genial  of  the  four.  If 
one  points  to  the  first  movement  and 
the  introduction  to  the  finale  of  the 
first  symphony,  there  Is  the  intensely 
dramatic  first  movement  of  the  third 
for  an  answer.  The  two  middle  move- 
ments of  this  same  symphony  are  full 
of  beauty.  And  in  this  symphony  as 
in  certain  other  works  of  Brahms — no- 
tably in  the  finale  of  the  second  piano 
concerto — there  is  the  refreshing  Hun- 
garian influence  that  enlivens — ^not  to 
say  atones  for  arid  pages;  pages  not  so 
dry  and  labored  in  this  symphony  as 
elsewhere  in  Brahms's  music.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Brahms  found  beauty  as 
well  as  dash,  remembering  Hungary  and 
its  gypsies.  While  there  is  a  melan- 
choly flavor  to  the  third  movement,  the 
music  has  a  peculiar  grace  and  fascina- 
tion. It  is  wholly  free  from  the  gran- 
itic pessimism  which  at  times  turns 
Brahms  into  a  dismal  Jemmy  in  dole- 
ful dumps. 

Prokofieff's  new  concerto — it  was 
written  in  this  year— was  brought  out 
at  Berlin,  Oct.  31.  It  might  be  char- 
acterized as  an  amusing  work,  not  so 
amusing  that  as  Hannibal  used  to  say 
at  Yale  in  the  70's  "it  would  make  a 
man  laugh  if  he  were  all  alone,  by  him- 
self, with  nobody  with  him,  in  the 
woods."  It  is  said  by  some  that  this 
concerto  is  to  be  classed  with  Proko- 
fieff's "Classical"  symphony,  but  the 


latter  i.s  a  pleasingly  simple  work  that ; 
at  once  makes  its  way.  It  has  already  i 
incurred  the  reproach  of  popularity  i 
from  those  who  shudder  at  the  entrance  ; 
of  "tunes,"  preferring  what  they  are  , 
pleased  to  call  "patterns."  ! 

To  us  the  true,  the  remarkable  Pro-  - 
kofieff  is  the  raging  composer  of  the 
Scythian  Suite  and  "Seven,  They  Are 
Seven."  Apparently  in  this  concerto 
he  is  experimenting—not  necessarily 
with  the  temper  of  the  audience— yes- 
terdav  the  audience  showed  every  sign 
of  being  gi-eatly  delighted— but  as  one 
attempting  to  blaze  new  paths  in  the 
forests  and  jungles  of  "modernism." 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how 
Tchaikovsky  could  have  called  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes 
a  "colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumenta- 
tion." Rimsky  had  the  good  sense  to  say 
that  It  was  "a  brilliant  composition  for 
the  orchestra."  •  Brilliant  it  is,  but  does 
it  reveal  what  Havelock  Ellis  found  to 
be  the  soul  of  Spain,  as  Chabrier,  De- 
bussy and  Ravel  found  it? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  next  pair  of  concerts  will  be  on 
Jan.  13-14.  Richard  Burgin  will  con- 
duct. His  program  will  be  as  follows: 
Vaughan  Williams,  Pastoral  Symphony 
ffirst  time  at  these  concerts);  Mozart, 
Violin  Concerto,  D  major  (K.  218). 
Chausson,  "Poeme"  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra. Stravin.sky,  Suite  from  "Pet- 
rouchka."  Albert  Spalding  will  be  the 
soloist. 
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1  tie  Ttieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE  . 

in  her  deliBhUul  dramatic  sequence  "The  Empress  Eugenie."  Misc 
Cornelia  Otis  SKlnner  showed  the  Empress  jealous  of  the  Countess  Casti- 
^aoT*  Jealous  of  her  beauty  and  of  Napoleon's  attentions;  jealous  also  of 
Marguerite  BeUai.Rw.  circus  rider,  third-rate  actress,  who  provoked  a  stormy 
sce-ie  at  Vichy.  Napoleon  said  to  his  wife:  "Why  so  severe?  You  knew 
thai  Madame  V.  was  my  mistress,  yet  you  never  said  anything  about  it. 
'•Whaf  •'  replied  Eugenie.  "Madame  V.  was  also  your  mistress.  This  is  the 
fu-st  time  I  heard  of  it.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips."  Mar- 
guerite went  to  England,  returned  to  Paris  as  Lady  Coulback.  parsed  her  la^t 
j-ears  at  ViUeneuve  in  her  chateau,  living  discreetly  and  forgotten.  The  beau- 
tiful Castiglione  when  she  mourned  her  past  beauty  hid  herself  from  all 
eyes  The  shutters  of  her  apartment  in  the  Place  Vendome  were  closed 
night  and  day.  There  were  no  mirrors  in  the  apartment.  The  rooms  were 
hardly  lighted  by  gas  or  candles.   She  lived  alone  and  died  in  1899. 

Miss  Skinner  might  have  mentioned,  as  Eugenie,  Miss  Howard  who  be- 
came Napoleon's  mistress  in  London  when  he  was  dreaming  ambitious 
dreams  Napoleon  fell  in  love  in  England  with  a  charming  girl,  Emmy 
Rowles.  It  was  said  they  were  to  be  married,  but  she  heard  of  Miss  Howard 
and  the  engagement  was  broken. 

But  Miss  Howard,  handsomely  pensioned,  was  in  the  past,  and  when 
niss  Skinner,  as  the  Empress,  talked  with  Merimee  the  Countess  Louise  de 
Mercy  Argenteau  was  in  the  future.  Said  to  be  the  Emperor's  last  love,  she 
published  her  memoirs  in  1926.  They  are  characterized,  her  editor  says,  by 
"personal  prejudices  and  evident  lapses  of  memory."  She  was  a  famous 
beauty,  noted  for  her  taste  in  dress  and  social  adroitness. 


Boucicault  agreed  with  Dickens.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  luu  I'-c  /.iv 
w»s  'a  bob-tail"  piece.  "I  localize  it  for  each  town,  and  hit  the  public' be- 
tween the  eyes;  so  they  see  nothing  but  fire.  Et  voila!  I  can  spin  out  these 
rough-and-tumble  di-amas  as  a  hen  lays  eggs.  It^s  a  degrading  occupation 
but  moie  money  has  been  made  out  of  guano  than  out  of  poetrv  "  Dion  was 
no  "uplifter"  of  the  drama. 


James  Bridie's  "Jonah  and  the  Whale"  has  finally  been  produced  in 
London.  Jonah,  from  what  we  read  in  the  London  newspapers,  is  represented 
in  the  play  as  "a  little  provincial  prophet  with  a  simple  heart  but  an  im- 
perfect sense  of  his  own  limitations."  An  impulse  that  he  thinks  is  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  urges  him  to  go  to  Nineveh.  Modesty  makes  him  hesitate, 
but  his  escape  from  the  belly  of  the  whale  restores  self-confidence.  "A 
lion  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Nineveh  he  foretells  the  destruction  of 
the  city  in  40  days  and  retires  to  await  the  event."  The  hour  comes;  noth- 
ing doing.  His  pride  is  hurt,  he  despairs.  "But  Euodias,  his  faithful  lady, 
tnows  him  too  well  to  believe  that  his  despair  will  be  permanent.  Not 
that  she  greatly  cares.  She  has  the  sanity  and  the  philosophy  of  women 
who  love.  If  Jonah  is  a  great  prophet,  she  will  love  a  great  prophet;  if 
after  all.  he  is  slightly  ridiculous-well  she  knows  how  to  love  a  slightly 
ridiculous  man." 

The  Whale,  we  regret  to  say,  disappointed  the  critics.  "His  belly  was 
unadventurous  until  he  threatened  to  have  a  drink,  and  his  voice  (off) 
was  as  unimpressive  as  voices  off  invariably  are.  In  the  circumstances  he 
talked  too  much." 

There's  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord,  by  refusing  to  destroy  Nineveh,  put 
Jonah  in  a  foolish  position.  Where  did  the  dramatist  find  out  that  Jonah 
was  married?  Is  she  mentioned  in  any  sacred  book  of  the  Hebrews,  or  m 
the  "ironbound  melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi"? 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  a  Shaw  play  today  in  Berlin,  requires  stars 
who  ar3  certain  box-office  draws  in  the  principal  parts,  to  make  satisfac- 
Torv  receiDts  a  certainty.    Many  Germans  confess  to  being  bored  by  Too 
'-SLToToo^r  but 'say  that  the  boredom  is  of        kind  v.hich  xs^^ 
for  the  intelligence  and  the  spirit.-Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Observer. 

Francine  Larrimore  thinks  of  taking  the  part  of  Rachel  in  a  play  about 
that  preat  actress.  Gustave  GriUet  wrote  a  "Rachel"  which  was  Played  at 
the  Odeon,  Paris,  on  Nov.  23,  1913.  It  was  practically  the  biography  of  the 
lamour.- woman.  The  chief  scene  in  the  play  was  where  '^e";7""g.  ^er 
beSothed.  a  marine  officer,  and  triumphing  in  "Horace"_forced  to  declaim 
the  Marseillaise-the  year  was  the  stormy  one  of  1848-  she  hears  flag  m 
hand,  the  death  of  her  lover.  Ra<;hel  was  personated  by  Sephora  Mosse.  It 
seems  that  on  account  of  her  exuberance  in  gestures  she  was  ca  led  at  the 
Conservatory  Semaphore  Mosse.  There  were  44  performances  of  Rachel 
at  the  Odeon  in  1913. 

There  is  a  musical  burlesque  version  o'f  "The  Poor  of  London"  in  that 
city.  The  original,  known  in  this  country  as  "The  Poor  "f  ™' 
adapted  or  lifted  from  a  French  play.  "I^s  Pauvres  de  Pans  (Pans,  1856) 
BoSault's  play  had  a  long  and  successful  run  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New 
York  w'th  Lester  Wallack,  then  known  as  Mr.  Lester,  takmg  the  part  o 
Tom  Badger.  The  play  was  a  picture  of  events  occuring  about  time  of 
the  financial  panic  of  1857.  and  was  brought  out  in  December,  1857.  Paiis 
of  this  drama  were  used  by  W.  Stirling  Coyne  for  the  S^ff^y  Theatre  m 
1857  soon  afterwards  by  R.  Barrett  under  the  respective  titles  Fraud  and 
Its  Victime"  and  "Pride  and  Poverty  "  Boucicault  took  his  adaptation  to 
Liverpcol.  where  the  play  as  "The  Poor  of  Liverpool"  ran  for  a  year.  As 
"The  Poor  of  London"  it  was  produced  in  that  city.  Dickens  went  to  see  it 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  where  it  ran  for  over  200  performances.  Dickens 
wrote  Forster  that  the  play  was  drawing  all  the  town  and  filling  the  house 
with  nightly  overflows.  "It  is  the  most  depressing  instance  without  excep- 
tion of  an  utterly  degrading  and  debasing  theatrical  taste  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice.  For  not  only  do  the  audiences,  of  all  classes,  go. 
but  they  are  unquestionably  delighted."  The  sensation  scene  was  a  burn- 
ing house. 


At  the  Old  Vic  in  London  they  have  been  taking  liberties  with  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"— improper  liberties,  purists  may  say.  There  has  been 
an  attempt  "to  restore  something  of  the  speed  and  the  airy  grace  that  mod- 
ern- theatrical  conditions  have  tended  to  destroy;  a  tall  fluted  piUar  (which 
Is  in  fact  a  cflrtain),  a  few  railings,  a  few  steps,  and  a  balconied  doorway 
are  all  the  stage  furniture  until  the  long  table  is  brought  in  to  complete 
the  tnal  scene,  and  thanks  to  skilful  lighting  they  are  sufficient  for  every 
purpose."  The  casket  story  is  treated  in  a  frankly  realistic  manner  "It 
gives  us  plenty  of  pretty  pictures  and  plenty  of  fun— for  instance  an  Arragon 
7.'ho  not  only  sets  Portia  and  hei-  maids  yawning,  but  himself  yawns  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech  and.  who  ilt^parting  in  much  discomfiture  is  the  ex- 
:use  for  a  comically  dismissive  canoe."  The  reviewer  for  the  Times  made 
one- astonishing  statement:  That  the  scene  with  the  Gobbos,  for  once  was 
aot  a  bore. 

They  are  still  faithful  to  Shakespeare  in  London,  and  not  only  at  the 
Did  Vic.  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well"  was  performed  at  the  Arts  a  few 
R-eeks  ago.   How  many  Herald  readers  have  seen  this  comedy  on  the  stage? 

Poor  Mona  Lisa!    She  has  been  made  the  heroine  of  a  play  "The  Shop 
Window."    Colleen  Clifford  looked  very  like  the  picture,  it  is  said"  the 
dramatist  "Sfax"  had  a  good  idea  but  did  not  know  his  way  about  the  theatre 
Apropos  of  a  play  on  the  life  of  Richard  Wagner— the  period  is  the 
Matilde  Wesendonck  affair  and  the  composition  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  is 
for.  London.    The  Observer  thinks  this  play  "will  satisfy  what  Mr  George 
Moore  calls  our  'legitimate  curiosity'  as  to  wfiether  Wagner  wrote  the  one 
great  love-song  of  his  life  cut  of  a  fulfilled  or  an  unfulfilled  passion  That 
he  was  wildly  in  love  with  the  young  and- married  Matilde  during  the  three 
or  four  years  in  which  he  built  'Tristan,'  that  he  was  seeing  her  continually 
and  writing  letters  to  her  by  the  ream,  is  not  denied.  The  character  of  Wag- 
ner will  be  difficult  to  cast— 'impossible'  might  be  the  better  word   He  was 
45  at  the  time.   His  vitality  must  have  been  daemonic;  his  egotism  may  have 
been  insupportable  to  all  except  the  few  who  would  submit  themselves  en- 
tirely to  it;  and  yet  he  must  have  had  overwhelming  charm,  witness  not 
so  much  the  women  who  loved  him,  as  the  men,  such  as  Nietzsche  who 
quarrelled  with  him,  broke  with  him— and  never  afterwards  quite  got  him 
out  of  their  minds.   Matilde,  from  her  correspondence  and  her  portraits  was 
A  darlmg."   The  author  of  this  play  is  Hugh  S.  Marleyn  and  the  title  is 
The  Beggar's  Bowl."   Marleyn  was  for  seven  years  conductor  of  the  Lane- 
ham  Choral  and  Orchestral  Society. 
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Second  Sight 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Genn*o  Curci  and  Eduardo  Ciannalli, 
authors  of  "The  Last  Judgment,"  for  printed  excerpts  from  that  amusing 
comedy  in  which  Mr.  Ciannelli  and  Mr.  Frederick  Worlcck  impersonate  with 
amazing  physical  fidelity  two  playwTights  who  have  been  much  in  the 
public  eye — namely  Luigi  Pirandello  and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Neither 
may  be  censured  for  perpetration  of  outright  caricature;  rather  they  strive, 
or  give  the  appearance  of  striving,  to  present  these  two  oddly  tempered 
playwrights  as  they  might  actually  talk  and  behave  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  authors  of  "The  Last  Judgment"  have  manufactured.  As 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  comedy  know,  Pirandello  ana  Shaw  are  sup- 
posed to  have  encountered  each  other  involuntarily  and  forcefully  in  a 
motor-car  collision.  Borne  into  the  nearest  relief  institution,  they  awake 
to  find  themselves  stretched  helplessly  on  adjacent  cots  in  an  open  ward 
of  an  insane  asylum,  though  in  their  own  befuddled  minds  Is  the  impression 
that  they  have  been  translated  to  the  Hereafter. 

Speech,  however,  is  still  theirs.  They  stare  curiously  at  each  other, 
and  start  conversation.  Naturally  their  topic  is  that  ever  nearest  their 
hearts,  play  writing.  Here,  they  will  collaborate,  awe  the  Earth  and  Eter- 
nity, with  a  masterpiece  of  all  time. 

Pirandello:  Give  me  the  plot. 

Shaw:  Not  till  I  have  it  copyrighted.  I  have  written  the  same  play 
so  many  times  I  am  getting  a  little  weary.  I  think  a  Pirandello  comedy  by 
Shaw  would  be  gocd  business.  .  .  .  Your  own  plays  have  told  me  that  I 
cannot  know  at  any  moment  who  or  where  I  am,  whether  I  have  or  have 
not  any  existence — whether  indeed  I  am  at  all. 
Pirandello:  That  is  nonsense. 

Shaw:  Nonsense  by  Pirandello.    What  I  have  always  contended.  .  .  . 
Have  you  been  boring  the  world  for  years  with  the  theory  that  we  are 
not  what  we  really  are  but  what  we  appear  to  be? 
I      (After  they  have  seen  Cleopatra.) 

,  Pirandello:  She  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  me — but  that  Is  not  unusual, 
j  Shaw:  When  I  see  a  young  woman  like  that  I  thank  Providence  I  am  a 
vegetarian! 

Pirandello:  The  philosophical  value  of  putting^hese  psychological  char- 
acters on  the  stage  has  invariably  attracted  the  human  mmds.  They  have 
their  own  significance. 

Shaw:  No  Loui— it  is  the  sociological  significance  of  these  characters 
that  we  must  cling  to — 

Pirandello :  I  should  like  the  opening  scene  showing  that  Eve  was  wholly 
mythical  but  existing  more  truly  in  the  human  minds  on  that  account 

Pirandello  (throwing  Shakespeare  a  scene) :  Marvellous,  William.  Yoi 
will  find  the  irony  quite  acute.  It  is  a  sequence  for  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
Shaw:  That  scene  goes  in  Loui  over  my  dead  body.  Mark  my  own  re 
marks  on  vivisection. 

Pirandello:  Bernard,  why  do  you  keep  clinging  to  dead  Issues. 
Shaw:  Vivisection  a  dead  issue?  That  is  the  exact  point— it  Isn't  dead, 
scrutinize  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Pirandello:  But  Jonah  was  not  vivisected,  he  was  spewed  forth.  How 
much  more  beautiful  my  idea — the  whale  and  Jonah  gradually  becoming 
identically  one  with  the  other.  Jonah  merging  into  the  whale,  the  whale 
becoming  Jonah,  the  whale  finally  spews  forth  his  o'mi  image— Immediately 
vanishes,  ceases  to  exist,  passes  into  non-being. 


example  •  Is  of  the 

r^....  1  .      i  one  unit.  -  cust,  color, 

iiality,  dying.   I  never  miss  a  cliance  to  ridicule  the  capitalistic  system. 
(After  the  actors  walk  out— l\nal  scene.) 

Pirandello:  We  must  write  another  play!  Yes,  Bernard,  we  must,  a  play 
list  for  the  two  of  us.  We  do  not  need  actors.  We  are  the  only  authors 
1  the  world  who  can  do  without  actors. 

Shaw:  Strange  you  should  .speak  of  this  before  me.  It  has  always  been 
n-  dream  to  produce  a  play  without  actors,  and  tonight  I  see  it  is  going 
>  be  necessary.  Listen  carefully — in  the  lirst  act  you  do  not  appear  at  all, 
ly  preface  will  take  the  place  of  the  first  act.  After  that,  do  what  you 
.ease.   The  rest  does  not  mattrr,  the  play  is  finished. 

Pirandello:  I  have  a  better  idea.  In  the  first  act  you  only  seem  to 
Dpear!    I  will  really  do  it  for  you — 

At  this  dehcate  moment  Shaw  makes  the  speech  which  brings  down  the 
,inal  curtain  concerning  "a  play  without  an  audience,"  with  its  mock  ad- 
mission that  it  shall  be  "a  compendium  of  all  the  ideas  we  have  pillaged, 
and  stolen,  and  invented,  and  borrowed  from  others.  Let  it  be  our  last 
challenge  to  mankind,  as  playwrights,  performing  bears,  clowns,  tricksters 
of  the  theatre."  And  so  on  to  the  last  mad  murmur  of  Shavian  peroration. 
Tq  those  who  relish  inoffensive  satire  in  the  theatre,  "Tlie  Last  Judgment" 
will  give  that  same  satisfaction  which  George  S.  Kaufman  bestowed  1ft  his 
bolder  and  more  caustic  lampoon  of  our  national  political  scheme  in  "Of 
Thee  I  Sing."  In  the  case  of  "The  Last  Judgment"  one  nas  to  know  his 
Shaw  front  and  backward  to  appreciate  what  these  two  Italian  commen- 
tators have  done  to  him.   ^ 

CON  CERTS  OF  THE  WERK  lf'^^^*"'^^'  ""'^  P"''^  ^        ^  it  had  a' 
v.>«.i:.rvi:3  ur   intj  W J!.lilV  lync    youngness    and    sweetness  in 

Sunday— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Walther's  prize-song,  which  is,  as  audi- 
Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  or-  ^nces,  and  e\'en  tlie  Meistersinger  judges 
chestra  in  aid  of  its  p-ension  fund,  l^^o"'.  not  a  prize  song  at  all,  but  a 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  PauP""P'^'  not  unusually  distinguished 
Althouse,  tenor.  Wagner  program.  "l^'o^^V-  made  rare  because  it  was  born 
See  special  notice.  °^  "true  love,"  and  youth. 

Boston  Public  Ubrary.  3:30  P.  M.  Song  „„^?,^i^„tVi'J^r!f ^'"'^  "Siegfried"  was 
recital  by  Marion  Fisher  Robertson  ^Xniffl^/iT^'  f  »  tempo  chosen 
mezzo-soprano;  8  P.  M.,  The  GolS  l°,^,'^p"2p"l"„ 


man  string  ensemble. 
Old  South  Meeting  House  Forum,  3:1 
P.  M.   Concert  by  Dorothy  Fairbank 
Baesler,  soprano;   Evelyn  Borofskj 
pianist. 

Ford  hall,  7-:30  P.  M.  Ford  Hall  Form 

orchestra  and  community  singing, 
Tuesday — Symphony  hall,  3  P,  M.  Boi 

ton  Symphony  orchestra.    Dr.  Kou; 

sevitzky,    conductor.      See  sped 

notice. 

Wednesday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  iii 
Marion  Selee,  mezzo-contralto.  Nich- 
olas Slonimsky,  pianist.  Hugo  Wolf, 
Gesang  Wejia's,  Der  Tambour,  In 
der  Fruehey  Er  Ist's,  Slonimsky. 
Three  Triphonal  Vocalises  (first  per- 
formance):  Ruvel,  Le  Paon;  Bax, 
Cradle  Song  and  Beg-Innish;  Gluck, 
Che  faro  senza  Eurydice;  Bizet,  ex- 
cerpts from  "Carmen";  Habanera, 
Card  Scene,  Seguedille;  Cadman, 
Spring  Song  of  the  Robin  Woman 
from  "Shanewis."  The  operatic  arias 
to  be  sung  In  costun^i^. '  "  - ' - 

Saturday— Symphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M. 
Don  Cossacks,  Serge  Jaroff,  leader. 


Murmurs,  vernaUy  fresh  and  sweet  the 
rismg  ci-y  of  passion  and  sorrow  in  the 
Love  Death"  from  "Tristan."  and  the 
hearty,  honest  parading  and  drum-beat- 
iJig  of  the  "Meistersingers,"  were  played 
as  beautifully  as  ever  by  the  orchestra. 

The  concert  was  attended  by  an  audi- 
ence which  left  only  a  few  scattered 
empty  seats,  and  which  enioyed  itself 
to  the  fullest.  There  will  be  another 
Pension  fund  concert  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Feb.  26.  "e  B 


"TL      A   .  KEITH  S 

ine  Ammal  Kingdom" 


Edward  H    <3rifnVi,  dire<:ted  hr 


SV.MPHONY  HALL 

A  program  of  music  from  the  Wag- 
erian  operas  was  given  by  the  Boston 
'  mphony  orchestra  yesterday  afternoon 
i  Symphony  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 

/  nsion  fund.    The  program  w^ 

lollows: 

Bacchanale  from  "Xannhauaer" 
Lohenirrm's   Karrative,    •  I„    lernem  Land  'l 
Irom  -Xohengrin"  (Act  111.  Scene  IIIJ 
(Paul  Altliouse) 
Forest  Murmurs,  from  "Siegfried" 
biesfrieds  Death  Music,  from  -Gotlerdam- 
merunj" 

Prelude  arid  'LiebeMod,  '  from  -Tri.tan  und 
Isoldde ' 

Pnze  soug  ol  VFalther  from  "Die  Mei«ter- 
•inger  von  Nurnbcrg-" 

Prcln.l^  .     ..T^  '^,'5"!  AllhoUBS) 

The  excitement  of  the  TannhaSIr 
Bacchanale,  urging  forward  to  the 
Whirling  madness  of  the  climax,  and 

ili^^of '"^"^  suddenly  into  gentleness 
and  peace,  opened  the  concert  yesterday 
i-hi  T"^"^'  ^  splendidly  played  by 
he  orchestra,  simply  set  the  pace  fol 
"^le    afternoon,    which    was    one  of 


T)aisy  .Sa*-e  

rom  Collier. 
'  -  '  Ilia  Heur.v. '. ; 
'"■\-en  Arthur... 

Kufiis  Collier. 
trraoo  Ma<?on)her 
I'lanc  Schmidt, 
■'oe  Fi?k.  . .  . 


.  .  .H 


™i  Plf^-'fe.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
SZi^"''^  ^°  beauties  of  the 

Wagnerian  music,  moulds  the  virtuosi- 
ties Of  h,3  individual  players  into  a  un i- 
of  th«'".'V^''Kf  y^"°«ity.  and  by  means 
WaSfeV,         to  achieve  all  the  effects 

ecstasy  or  passion  asked  for.  Surely 
this  IS  the  best  way  to  hear  Warner 
too  undistracted  by  st^ge  spectacle!,  by 

superhuman  volume  and  emotion  Wag! 

'^"i^*^-  conductors  who  muit 

*i^f,,?°fnfance  of  ail  the  less  than 

S^d  s  Jril'T  ^  °P"^"'=  ensemble 
ana  sacrifice  some  of  the  mu.<!lp  in 

SStlon™*^*  the  best  of  ill  who"le  pre^ 
Paul  Alhouse,  in  fine  voice,  and  sing- 
e  V^^^^  understanding  and  wannUi  ' 
e  expects  of  him,  made  Lohengrin's 
Chan  fri'  rather  vi'^e! 

f«  ^1?  .^^o'T^.  «n  a  lovely  melody  that 
is  all  too  often,  but  more  nearly  the 

ing  knight.  His  singing  had  dignity. 


■  ■'^nn  Harding- 
i^'-'sii(.  Howard 
.  ^MvTiia.Lo.v 
J^eil  Hamilton 
Hliam  GarKan 
"y  .''tephen.son 
  .Ilka  Chase 

• .  .DonaW  DiUoway 

Bo^n^A*'*^^^"^'"*"^  Hotel," 
iioston  had  to  await  a  screen  production 

°n  pS'^"^"'^  important  sU ge  p  ay° 
A  .Philip  Barry's  artful  comedv  '•ThP 
Animal  Kingdom."  Such  martyrdom  tos 

|HowarT"ttir''  ^^°«'^^"'  Leslie 
actT  o,',t  ^  \  ^""^^hat  -  different 
I  actor  out  of  London,  now  anoears  in 

Yo'ktv  M^""]?  -eat'K'New 
"Holidav'^^onr^"  Harding.  re.stored  to 
xioimay    moods.  Is  Daisy  Sage  anri 

SL'^W/'"^^^  from^xagferated 
in  a  narrl*'  /-^  agreeably  revealed 
■in  a  part  exacting  intelligence  fORP 

the  fh?:?*^  «ubtle^emlnism'''Heret?e 
Tilrv*        Characters  about  whom  Mr 
Barry  has  woven  his  brilliant  studv^ 
idei^ii^;^"  regarded  as  a 

Sp^.  fnff^^^'f  according  to 

in  hi  Hff  i:^'^''''"^''  and  two  women 
Tevent  ^""^'^  fundamentally  dif- 

ferent influences  on  him.  Daisv  an 

crisnlv  P^^"'-  unteifish" 

Hmf/«i,^'^^.^  counsellor,  living  in- 
tunately  with  Tom  Collier,  disdainful 

f  ll'^/„S?"r"l-"i'  a^<l_  Cecilia  Heni^ 


a  hPtniHf:,!  •         ^uia  Henrj 

a  beautiful  young  woman  who,  before 

some^lm^  i?.^"'^'^^       T-""  and  for 

fc^n^cri  -re 

^me'^^M^l^^e^r^^         ^  ^ 

The  screen  presentation  follows  the 

stage  version,  with  limitations  h^  ex- 

Kr'^.hirV  «ceSfs  be^wlen 

minoi     characters,    such    as  Franc 

To^%'^b  PT^'^r''^^^^'^  frfend^^d 
t^  ^ia^-astruggUng  nov,elist,  are  Emit- 
ted.  Theie  are  short  cuts  to  the  mce'- 
ings  between  Tom  and  Daisy    On  tl  e 
other  hand,  Mr,  Griffith,  th^  dii-ecto 
has  expanded  his  canvas,  added  extern r 
Ss  S^'^'P""'     Hollywood  ''snow 
^ut  ht  ^t^""  "l^'^'  ^"'i  "i^e  accessories; 
^n  th^        retamed  the  best  parts  of 
ure,  «n^T^  in^ich  Mr.  Howard  fig- 
ures, and  happily  he  has  kpnr  irT  f  ho 
amusing  dialo^e  which  fa'k  ?fw"liam 
E^tn  "^iiff  'A'S  ^'^-battler  turi^d  b"  . 
Macomb^r  hl'f'^'         ^P^'^al  Grace 
ividcomoer,  has  her  precious  moment <! 
a.s  thp  socetv-cha.ser'^who  never^^ute  I 


kllllV,  ^    1;  1 

liious  iTiimtiv.-..  U  tnc  '.(oi-j  Jnci  i«  ,  i, 
'told  more  fluently,  with  fewer  <l(>.v- 
ups.  it  might  have  been  more  ffT<<-'  ■ 
PJnough.  perhaps,  that  flip  I' 
In  wliltli  Tom  plies  Cocilia 
! luiina.sk.'i  her  as  a  wife  cmi  n,.  i 
I  wanton's  wile.^  to  gain  her  wlslies,  and 
(then  brutally  walks  out  of  his  home  to 
liftum  to  hia  real  "wife,"  Daisy,  Ik 
given  in  full.  If  Mr.  Barry  had  any 
dpflnlt*  theme  to  expound,  any  dramatic, 
climax  to  explode,  it  lies  in  that  scene.: 
Yet  It  Is  a  scene  which  has  evoked 
controversy,  will  again.  For  with  a 
less  flexible  actor  than  Mr.  Howard  to 
soften  and  to  gloss  the  character,  Tom 
Collier  at,  that  moment  might  well  be 
written  down  as  something  less  than 
a  seeker  after  integrity  and  as  slightly 
removed  from  despicable  caddishness. 
In  short,  one  Is  not  sure  that  Mr.  How- 
ard, by  cloaking  Tom  with  his  own 
charming  personality,  has  not  saved  the 
playwright's  face  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. 

The  headliner  on  the  vaudeville  pro- 
gram this  week  is  Barney  Rapp,  play- 
ing a  welcome  return  engagement,  as- 
sl.'rted  by  his  New  Englanders  and  by 
Ciaire  Lewis,  Kay  Picture  and  Shine 
Moore,  Mr.  Rapp  has  a  well  trained 
versatile  organization  at  his  command, 
and  they  play  with  such  spirit  and  pre- 
sent such  amusing  novelties  that  the 
gi-ateful  spectator  realizes  that  there  can 
be  something  new  in  band  acts  after 
all.  To  fill  out  the  time,  several  torch 
.songs,  a  rhumba  and  soft  shoe  dancing 
are  offered  by  the  specialists,  A  new- 
comer to  this  city,  Sheila  Barrett,  pro- 
vides some  interesting  songs.  Previous 
to  her  excursion  into  vaudeville  she 
has  entertained  In  New  York  night  clubs. 
Also  on  the  bill  are  Josephine  Harmon 
with  Connie  Claxton  in  a  l>Tic  comedy, 
"Hollywood;"  Georges  Campo,  inter- 
national pantomimist  and  mimic,  as- 
sisted by  Elise  Ray,  and  Garner -Wolf 
and  Hakins,  late  of  "Crazy-Quilt," 

W,  E.  G. 

/^  J    '/J  3 

FINE  ARTS 

"Le  Bal" 

A  French  sci'eeii  drama  adapted  b.v  S. 
Fodor  and  K,  Siodmal<  from  the  story  bv 
Irene  Nemirov6k,v,  with  niusi';  b.v  W,  R, 
He.vman:  a  Marcel  Vandal-Charles  Delar  pro- 
duction, directed  b.v  William  Thiele  and  pre- 
sented with  the  lollowiiis:  east: 

-^Itred  .\ndre  Lcfaur 

Jeanne,  his  wile  Gcrniaine  Dernioz 

-Antoinette  Danielle  Dairieux 

Aunt  Isabelle  MHr;.'upiiie  Pierrv 

Bett,v  Wan<ia  Grevillp 

Marcel  de  Breeourt  Pierre  de  Guingand 

An  amiable,  well  acted  little  French 
comedy,  "Le  Bal,"  now  showing  at  the 
Pine  Arts  Theatre,  illustrates  the 
wonders  that  good  acting  and  direction 
cai  accomplish  for  a  plot  that  has  been 
tried  many  times  before.  The  story  is 
easy  to  follow;  the  moral — that  riches 
do  not  always  bring  happiness — is  plain 
enough,  but  everything  done  so  neatly 
that  the  spectator  is  agreeably  enter- 
tained throughout.  Incidentally,  the 
story  teaches  one  thing;  that  there  is 
no  more  painful  spectacle  nor  more 
cruel  than  the  ominous  terror  of  a 
socially  ambitious  couple  Who  give  a 
wonderful  ball  to  whom  nobody  comes 
but  an  eccentric  cousin.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  climax  of  the  picture,  and  though 
somewhat  obviously  prepared,  none  the 
less  effective.  The  regiments  of  servants, 
the  special  orchestra,  the  miniature  bar, 
the  elaborate  collation,  and  the 
agonized  host  and  hostess  waiting  and 
waiting  for  the  guests  that  never  come 
— combine  to  make  one  realize  that  the 
middle  ages  did  rot  know  everything 
about  torture, 

Alfred  and  Jeanne  run  a  little  shop 
and  find  happiness  with  their  daughter, 
Antoinette,  in  the  simplest  of  pleasures. 
Jeanne  is  a  good  cook  and  her  husband 
is  devoted  to  her,  while  both  shower 
affection  on  their  only  child.  All  at 
once  they  find  themselves  wealthy  when 
some  seemingly  valueless  bonds  become 
worth  a  fortune.  They  move  into  an 
enormous  house,  hire  a  governess  for 
Antoinette  and  enter  the  social  whirl, 
Jeanne,  ;ntoxlcated  by  the  love-making 
of  a  suave  man  of  the  world,  deter- 
mines to  give  a  tremendous  ball  and  in- 
vite all  the  beau  monde.  The  night 
arrives  and  all  is  prepared,  but  there 
are  no  guests  save  Cousin  Isabelle,  an 
eccentric  middle-aged  lady  who  In- 
structs Antoinette  in  music,  Antoinette, 
in  despair  at  the  gradual  drifting  apart 
of  the  family,  has  thrown  the  invita- 
tJlons  into  the  Seine,  and  the  shock  of 
the  disappointment  brings  the  parents 
to  their  senses. 

The  four  principal  players  are  excel- 
lent, with  Marguerite  Pierry  contribut- 
ing an  astonishing  and  amusing  por- 
trait of  Cousin  Isabelle,  a  sardonic, 
observant,  humorous  personage  whose 
frankness  is  equalled  only  by  her  out- 
landish cloth3s,  Germaine  Dermoz  Is 
excellent  as  Jeanne,  and  Andre  Lefaur 
offers  an  excellent  portrayal  of  Alfred, 
the  bourgeois  shop  keeper  trying  to  get 
on  in  society.  Danielle  Darrieux.  a  13- 
year-old  ?i'.l,  is  a  natural,  attractive 
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and  talented  younf  vho  plays 

the  wistful,   puzzl'  lie  with 

surprising  understaiui.ni; 

An  additional  feature  on  the  program 
is  "The  Idol  of  Seville."  a  greatly  con- 
densed version  of  Bizet's  "Caimen," 
with  Rcnee  Denny  singing  the  title  role 
The  singing  voices  arc  good  and  the 
principal  numbers  well  tendered,  even 
though  the  Anglicizing  of  the  speech 
gives  an  odd  effect.  Tlie  Toreador  song 
and  the  Habanera  are  outstanding  In 
the  abbreviated  score.  There  Ls  also  a 
particularly  amusing  "Mickey  Mouse" 
cartoon,  "When  the  Cat's  Away,"  in  the 
course  of  which  Mickey  and  Minny  and 
their  friends  Indulge  In  a  musical  party 
the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before. 

E.  L.  H. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SYMPHONY 

The  second  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Tuesday  after- 
noon series  was  as  follows: 

H'lndel  Concerto  OroBso  in  D  minor  for 

Strins  Orchestra 

M"^f,'''  S.vmphon.v  in  G  minor 

hchubert  Symphoii.v  in  C  major 

The  selection  of  programs  for  these 
Tuesday  concerts,  sketching,  as  they  do. 
the  development  of  the  symphony 
through  the  great  composers,  has  been 
particularly  effective.  The  contrast  in 
style  and  form  is  better  shown  by  com- 
bining Bach,  Haydn  and  BeethoVen  on 
one  program;  Handel,  Mozart  and 
Schubert  on  another,  than  by  proceed 
ing  chronologically.  The  dignified 
splendor  of  Handel  (attributed  by  Col- 
eridge to  the  voluminous  wig  that  he 
wore)  goes  with  the  sadness  and  occa- 
sional wild  gaiety  of  the  Mozart  G 
minor.  The  Mozart  in  turn  makes  an 
interesting  contrast  to  the  opulent 
lyricism  of  the  Schubert  C  major. 

Moreover,  the  performance  of  the 
Handel  and  the  Schubert  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  In  particular,  the 
Schubert  symphony  was  played  with  , 
great  spirit,  arousing  the  audience  to 
applaud  vigorously.  Even  between  the 
movements  a  suppressed  clap  could  be 
heard,  a  sure  sign  of  popularity.  The  , 
andante  con  moto  really  moved,  and 
in  no  place  did  the  symphony  seem 
repetitious.  The  great  test  of  Schubert, 
more  than  of  any  other  composer.  Is  in 
the  amount  of  unalloyed  and  uninter- 
rupted pleasure  that  a  performance  of 
one  of  his  works  gives.  Unfortunately, 
Dr.  Koussevitzky's  superb  readings  of 
the  Schubert  andante  movement  did  not 
extend  to  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Mozart.  This  lovely  andante  lost  rather 
than  gained  in  delicacy  by  ceing  taken 
a  trifle  slower  than  usual.  In  addition, 
one  may  well  question  the  advisability 
of  introducing,  as  it  were,  the  opening 
measures  of  the  first  movement  at  a 
more  deliberate  pace  than  that  to  which 
they  are  later  speeded  up.  The  chief 
reason  for  taking  exception  to  the  per- 
formance of  Mozart  yesterday  afternoon 
was  that  it  seemed  to  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  Schubert.  This,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  greatest  symphonies 
ever  written,  is  unfair.         A.  W.  W 
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CONCERT  NOTES 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  i 
give  concerts  in  New  York  this  week: 
tonight,    tomorrow    night  (Brooklj-n) 
and  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Prokofleff  i 
will  play  his  new  piano  concerto  at  the 
tliree  concerts.   Hie  orchestra's  next 
concerts  in  Boston  will  be  on  Jan  13 
14.  Richard  Burgin  will  conduct.  Albert! 
Spalding  will  play  Mozart's  vioto  con- 
certo in  D  major,  and  Chausson's  Poem 
The  orchestral  numbers  will  be  Vaugh- 
an  Willianis-s  Pastoral  Symphony— first  ' 
time  at  these  concerts— and  the  Suite 
tiom  Stravmsky's  ballet  "Petrouchka." 
Chausson's  "Poem"  was  played  at  these 
concerts  by  Mr.  Noack  in  1917.  He  was 
then  the  second  concert  nr.aster  of  the 
orchestra.  Mozart's  Co^icerto  ha«  been 
?  o^o^  ^"^i^,*.?^  concerts  by  Mr.  Noack 
(1912)  and  Mr.  Kreisler  (1913)  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  by 
Camilla  Urso  at  a  concert  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association— in  1874  Mr 
Spalding  played  for  the  first  time  with 
the    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 


1917. 


The  Don  Cossacks  will  sing  in  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Saturday  evening  at 
8:30  o'clock,  duected  by  Serge  Jarov. 
The  program  will  be  of  a  misceUaneous 
naoure:  music  of  the  church,  folksongs 
(including  (Cossack  songs). 


1  \)H 

KATHARINE  LYONS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Katharine  Lyons  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
readers  of  the  Traveler,  more  deeply  by  her 
associates  on  that  paper  and  The  Herald.  News- 
y>aper  work,  especially  the  position  that  she 
held,  sometimes  perhaps  too  often  hardens  char- 
acter and  "petrifies  the  feeling";  it  never  soured 
the  sweetness  of  her  nature.  Though  her  work; 
as  dramatic  critic  led  her  into  the  artificial  life 
of  the  theatre,  she  herself  was  simple  in  hei: 
outlook  and  opinions;  but  not  through  ignor-i 
ance,  for  she  was  versed  in  the  history  of  thej 


PARAMOUR'  AND  FENWAY 
"Island  of  Lost  Souls" 


ildemai 
)vel  by  W 
ol  Dr,  tic 


A  screen  mcloihama  atiapled  by  Waldemai 
Tounff  and  Philii)  W.vlie  from  the  nov 
H.   «.    Well?,   fniillert    'Tho  Island  ^ 
MorcaH."    directed    b.v    Erie    Kenton  and 
prisiiucd  by  Paramount  with  the  loUowing 
cast: 

Mop«8u  Chai-lpd  Laurhton 

Sayer  oj  the  Law  Beta  Luitosi 

Edward  Parlter  Richard  Arlcn 

Rmh  l>ila  Hyams 

Lota,  the  Panther ' Woman. .  .Kathleen  Burke 


Mr.  Ruggles,  as  diiVtor  lia., 
picture  with  details,  Vmctmi' 
as  verisimilitude.  CoiiWiurnt! 
tion  is  often  sluggish;      (j  c-\: 


tilled  h' 
;.  known 
•  its  ac 
are  mo 
or  detai 


,e  use  of  Lenore  Ulrlc — and  turns  i 
;rnio  a  genuinely  cliarming  little  reman 
ic    tragedy.      Yes,   tragedy,   for  thd 

cinema,  now  grimly  bent  on  going  the  men ts  when  tliis  same  iTwji,,. 
stage  one  better,  provides  Mlss  Hayesylelds  amusing  sequenctA  in  fact,  th 
with  sad  endings  to  all  her  iilms.  The  scenes  in  and  about  GiVidalc  wher 
play  was  kinder:  it  lert  Lien  Wha  her  jerry  Ste\^'art  meets  Conni\aic'notebl 
prince,  though  not  her  father,  while  the  natural.  Likewise  the  brie-\chanLcteri 

  picture  insists  upon  depriving  her  ofzations  by  Miss  Patterson,  Mr.  Bkrbic 

.Muiueomery  .  su'n'ey'  Fields  Subtlp  wickedness  alternates  with  and  Master  Conlon  as  memijers  ot  th 

Hocan  .'.■.'.■.'.■.'.'.■.".■.■.■.'.Robert  Kortman  Quaint  love  Scenes,  and  it  is  to  the  credit|Randall  family,  or  of  Charles  Grapewi 

M  i-in«,,...  Teisu  Kqniai  of  the  cast  that  both  are  reasonablyias  the  humorous  old  news-stand  gos 

Go^^'■'"."■■;.'^'!^^'!'.^.".'.i'■.H^^l■y'Ekei?a^  Those  love  scenes,  howev«r,'siper.  Getting  back  to  the  big  city,  th 

Pamoan  diri!!!!!!. . Rosemary  Brimrs  are  the  more  difiBcult  in  the  film,  for  genial  portrait  which  Grant  Mitchel 

Donahue...  —  - -Pa"' Hu.'-s'- here  the  dialogue  verges  perilously  upon  draws  of  an  affable  old  scoundrel 

American  Coniul  George  Irving         ^^^^  dpliverp<i  hv  therapttal      and     Mr.     MacDonald  dOe 

Credit  Mr.  H  G.  Wells,  none  other,  heroine  —  full  of  coy  shrinkings  and  another  illuminative  bit  as  the  sleutt 
for  a  cheerful  little  idea  that  forms  the  mtiidenly  modesty  would  tax  the  skill  Miss  Mackaill  has  little  to  do  as  a  cast 

of  the  most  experienced.    None  the  less,  off  favorite  of  Jerry's.  To  Miss  Lorn 


stage  from  the  time  she  took  her  responsible!' 

office.   Generous  as  a  woman  she  extended  gen  mainsnring  of  "The  Island  of  Lostl  Helen  Hayes  and  her  fellow  star  Ra- bard,  heavily  blondl'ned  and  excessivel 
i  J      „       u    1.    u  ilia  .  ^i.  .1.   mon  Novarro,  make  the  episodes  charmii pallid,  falls  the  not  too  strenuous  tas 

erosity  to  the  men  and  women  about  whom  she  gouls,"  now  showmg  at  the  Paramount  i  j^g;  even  touching,  instead  of  elabo' of  playing  opposite  Mr  Gable.  For  som 
was  obliged  to  write.  She  remembered  that  thejand  Fenway  theatres.  ,  This  reviewer  lately  tricky  and  artificial.  reason  unexplained,  the  picture  termin 

were  human  beings  sensitive,  not  mere  puppeu  felt  that  horrors  had  been  carried  to      The  scene  is  set  in  San  Francisco's)  ates  very  abruptly,  as  if  all  concern- 
.     .      .      ...      .        ...      .  Ian  annaiiiniT  d<>£rrpe — ^too  far  for  pleas- 1  cfttnatown,  and  Mr.  Belasco's  plot  is  vir-l  had  suddenly  decided  to  quit,  regardles 

1         ^v,..          ™   —    -         .  I  tuallv  unaltered.  Lien  Wha.  daughter  of  of  loffir  and  i 

mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  depended  on  thtl  ^ut  "The  Island  of  Lost  Souls"  is  a 
stage  for  their  living.  Quick  to  encouragf  doughty  rival.  Every  detail  has  been 
honest  effort,  especially  when  the  actor  or  actres,  ^^l^^^J;^^^*^^^^^^^^ 
was  young  and  comparatively  unknown,  sht  j^g^jj^^  ^^at  not  even  the  presence  of 
would  not  wound  for  the  sake  of  a  jest  oi  Miss  Leila  HyanLs,  as  a  prettified,  mar- 
flinnant  naraeraoh  celled  heroine,  can  mitigate.  Erie  Ken- 

luppant  paragrapn.  ^     •    ton  directed,  and  the  spotUght  was   

Her  life  was  gentle.    Sympathetic  m  her  in-  focugsed  neatly  upon  Charles  Laughton,  she  has  made  so  great  a  sacrifice,  Dong 
tercourse  with  her  colleagues,  she  was  the  f  irsi  who  has  a  marvelous  acting  part  of  Tfong  calls  Lien  Wha  his  son-daughter,  RKO  BOSTON 

to  rejoice  in  their  success.  Envy  was  to  her  onlj  which  he  takes  the  fullest  advantag^^  bufe  she  and  her  young  lover  Tom  Lee-  ..j,,     j  ^  Married" 

,     „i.  ~  -jThe  comibmatlon  is  brmgmg  In  the  now  revealed  as  the  son  of  the  Manchu  " 

a  dictionary  word.    She  was  more  than  consid- ^^^y^,*;  ^  p^^^ji^.  ^hich  neveTseems  to   " 

erate  of  others.   She  was  helpful  in  speech  anc  get  enough  of  sadistic  cruelty  on  th<  1  prince,  are  in  despair 
action 


in  thP  hands  of  thp  dramatist-  <!hp  wa-s  gvei      appalling  degree— too  far  for  pleas-  Cftmatown,  and  Mr.  Belasco's  plot  is 

in  tne  nanas  or  tne  aramaiist.  sne  was  eyej  ure,  comfort  or  decency— in  "Freaks," !  tually  unaltered.  Lien  Wha,  daughter  of  of  logic  and  loose  ends.  We  don't  kno 

Dr.  Dong  Tong,  patriotic  adherent  of  th^  yet  what  the  picture's  title  means, 
old  Manchu  regime,  sells  herself  in  The  stage  sliow  is  called  "Nights  o 
marriage  to  the  highest  bidder  in  order  the  Square  Table."  and  introduces  th 
ttt,  raise  $100,000  for  a  munition  ship  runawav  four,  acrobatic  clowns — why  d 
that  must  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  they  always  dress  like  sailors? — Barr 
]\)lanchu  leader  in  China.  It  is  her  Hill  and  the  16  Metropolitan  Madcap 
father's  secret  enemy,  the  dreaded  Sea  and  other  specialists  in  vau<^eville  en 
Crab — ^Fen  Sha — who  buys  her.  Because  tertainment.  W.  E.  G. 


A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  H. 
_ .        _     .   .         On  tlie  wedding  I  Walker  and  Gladys  Lehman  from  th 
And  <;n  shp  won  more  than  rpsnert-  shi  screen  I  night.  Fen  Sha  has  Dong  Tong  mur-  plav  bv  Cyril  Harcourt;  directed. by  Ed 

Ana  so  stie  won  more  tnan  respect  sm  scr^n  ^  ^        ^  possible.  Dr  dered  and  retrieves  the  money,  but  Tom' ward  Ludwig  and  nreserted  by  Univer 

won,  and  that  without  deliberate  attempt,  aflec- j^^^.^^^  ^         scientist,  has  the  Idea  Lee  is  able  to  steal  it  back  again  at  .=al  Pictures  \ath  the  following  cast: 

tion;  the  affection  that  will  long  preserve  he:  tj^^t  beasts  can  be  transformed  intc  the  cost  of  his  own  life.   He  dies  in|        sutton  siim  ^''"''""'''pl,' 

men,  at  least  something  nearly  human]  the  arms  of  Lien  Wha,  and  she.  Y'^^}^tH"m^ey/ V/''VAy\V.'.'.V.'.'.'.iio\iin<^  Yom 

r.nia  Montroso  Verop  Te^isdal 

Marie..-  Fifi  Porsa 


memory. 


MARION  SELEE 

1  Marion  Selee,  mezzo-contralto,  sang 
songs  by  Wolf,  Faure,  Ravel  and  Bax 

1  and  operatic  selections  in  costume  last  ^ 
night  at  Jordan  hall.    Her  program 

I  to  full  was  as  follows:  ^^^^  ^^.^ 

Gesang-  V^reyla  s   nngo  WoU 

Der  Tambour    Hugo  Wolf 

lu  der  Fruhe  Hugo  Well 

Er  ist's   Gabriel  Faure 

Soir   Maurice  Ravel 

Le    Paon ..... ...  -.Ipl  Maurice  Ravel 

D'Anne  jouant  de  1  Espinette.  ..i  ^^.^^^^^  g^x 
Crarile  ^^""e   Arnold  Bax 

»'^-'ex«  Vts  -from  cn,e.i,.J^  ':?oS.s." 

Che  iaro  eenza  Eurydice.  Irom  Oi-Pi^^Ijiuck 

Habanera.    Card,  «cene.    and  SeguidiUe^^^ 
from  -Carmen    ....... ---^—^    ^rom  | 

Spring  Songr  of  the  BoDin   «umau  (-^^j^gnj 
•-Shanewis   '■',"  „,v«  Via« 

Miss  Selee,  a  Boston  girl,  who  has, 
had  operatic  experience  with  several 
companies  in  the  United  States,  proved, 
herself  to  be  a  recitalist  of  no  ew  %ir- 
tues  last  night  at  Jordan  hall.  She 

is  a  good  program  '"^'^^^J  ^  ^^°°^"\^he  "fs 
balancing  her  songs  /^ll,  and  sne  is 
interested  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in 
he  miiic,  which  always  a,ugurs  wel^ 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  audience.  He^ 
e?,unclationis  clear,  and  she  has  th^ 
of  evoking  atmos?)here  and  o^ 
deftly  IndicS  a  characterization 
u^th  eestm-es  that  do  not  sniack  o 
?h  ti^patrical  And,  despite  her  inj 
«Uigence  in  cieaUng  with  music  and 
tlxi  she  is  more  richly  endowed  vo 
callv  than  one  would  expect  from  he 
nroCTam  It  is  all  too  seldom  that  goo 
KaSs  and  intelligence  accompany 
rich,  warm  voices,  or  vice  ye^a^ 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Miss  bei« 
is  «itirely  in  command  of  her  power 
IS  entir^'Jjj'g"^  ^^^^^^  large,  fresh  am 


To  the  island  where  he  conducts  his  nothing  left  but  revenge  and  patriotic 
diabolical   operations  comes  a  young,  duty,  fulfils  both. 

 '     — (     Particularly  fine  is  the  murder  scene 

AmPriran  Edward  Parker,  shipwrecked  in  which  Miss  Hayes  strangles  her 
American,  jsawara  ^f'^'^'^J'  '^'''^  wicked  husband  with  his  own  pigtail  on 

and  picked  up  by  a  boat  brmgmg  am-  \^nda.\  bed.  Ordinarily  a  gentle, 
mals  to  the  Island.  Upon  Parker,  Dr.  tender  little  person,  the  spectator  sees 
Moreau  decides  to  test  the  highest  re-  ^er  inspired  with  superhuman  strength, 


flexible  as'Tt  ^s^'^^cca^ionally  retreati 
fnto  her  head,  sounds  flat  and  hars^ 
on  certain  vowels.  But  it  has  not  beei 
Jorce^  ^d  She  makes  up  for  her  mino 
vocal  faults  by  sense  of  phras 

ing  and  of  how  to  color  her  tone  lo 

"'?^^'four  sK'  of  wolf  were  sun 
we?  though  one  n^if  ^t  have  Quairellej 
TTtti-i  the  tempos  she  took  on  two  o 
Siem     She  give  most  pleasure  in  he 

tiitnp  thev  were  well-sung,  too,  put  iT 
'^rt  o7  rehearsal  style,  despite  tW 
tf  of  acting  and  of  properties  thai 


suit  of  his  experiments;  Lota,  the  pan 
ther  woman,  human  save  that  she  haf 
claws  for  fingernails,  is  attracted  t< 
the  young  man,  who  dees  not  knoy 
that  she  is  an  animal,  for  she  can  speal 
and  exhibit  normal  impulses  To  mak< 
a  long  story  short,  the  tables  are  turnet 
UDon  Moreau  when  he  attempts  a  slmi 
lar  Idea  with  Parker's  fiancee,  Rutl 
Thomas,  who  has  sought  him  at  th 
Island,  attracting  thereby  the  attentioi 
of  the  ape  man,  Ouran.  By  violatin 
the  laws  he  has  made  for  his  men 
beasts,  Moreau  Is  'estroyed,  for  the 
turn  upon  him  and  torture  hirn  t 
death  while  Parker,  Ruth  and  Mont 
gomery,  Moreau's  unwilUng  helper,  es 
cape.  .  , 

The  acting  of  Charles  Laughton  : 
florid,  theatrical  but  undeniably  efle< 
tlve.    Accustomed  by  now  to  playln 
madmen  with  a  sinister  sense  of  humo 
he  makes  his  points  with  skill,  con 
pletely  overshadowing  a  generally  com-[ 
petent  cast.  Richard  Arlen  is  acceptable 
as  Parker,  Leila  Hyams  is  even  less  in- 
teresting than  usual  as  Ruth.  Artnur 
Hohl  makes  an  excellent  Montgomery, 
and  Kathleen  Burke,  the  widely  adver- 
tised panther  woman,  tiu-ns  out  to  oe 
a  slender,  pretty  girl  with  tremendous 
eyes  and  an  astonishing  make-up.  The 
assorted  beast-men  are  sufficiently  hor- 


half  crazed  with  grief,  and  slaying  in  a 
veitable  ecstasy  of  revenge.  In  the  gen- 
tler passages  she  is  entirely  admirable, 
and  her  characterization  throughout  is 
delicate  and  poignant.  Equally  fine, 
though  in  a  less  difficult  role  is  Ramon 


Hamnton  C.  Anbre.v  Smit 

Rndrliff  Robert  Grei 

Montrose  David  L^inriai 

r.izzie   Elizabeib  PRtterso 

FMirchilrt«.  .  .'.  Wallis  Clar 

Pnsalie  Fairohiljls  Cora  Sue  rnllm 

Wilmot  Fairehilds   David  Leo  TiUotso 


The  combination  of  ZaSu  Pitts  an 
Slim  Summerville.  tried  out  with  mod-j 
erately  hilarious  results  in  "The  Unex-I 
pected  Father,"  has  now  been  worked 
again  In  "They  Just  Had  to  Get  Mar-f 


Novarro  as  Tom  Lee.  He  has  shaved '  r:?d,"  feature  film  at  the  RKO  Bostoij 
his  handsome  head  for  the  sake  of  artis-  Theatre.  T^e  result  is  an  odd  sort  ofl 


tic  verisimilitude  and  looks  amazingly 
Chinese.  His  admirers  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  him  singing  love  songs  to  his 
"Little  Star  Blossom"  and  to  observe! 


picture  that  starts  by  being  extremely 
funny  and  eliciting  shouts  of  laughten 
from  the  audience,  but  about  two-l 
thirds  of  the  way  through  it  turns  seri-l 


that  once  again  he  has  a  part  that  is  ous  and  becomes  noticeably  less  enteH 


worthy  cf  his  talents. 

There  is  an  excellent  supporting  cast. 
Lewis  Stone"  is  a  dignified,  fatherly 
Dong  Tong,  Warner  Oland  makes  an 
admirable  Fen  Sha,  H.  B.  Warner  ap- 
pears briefly  and  impressivly,  as  does 


tainine.  There  Is  an  excellent  cast,  foil 
an  unpretentious  comedy  of  this  sortJ 
and  once  again  the  good  old  audible! 
thought  device  from  "Strange  Inter-] 
lude"  is  brought  into  play.  "They  Justj 
Had  to  Get  Married"  is  mild  but  pleas-] 


Ralnh  Moean  This  reviewer  expert-  inS  and  teaches  its  meek  little  lesson: 
e^'ncJ'd  s^mlf^ing  of  a  shock  "n  fs^elng  that  wives  should  not  always  suspect 
Louise  Closser  Hale  in  a  black  wig  and'  their  husbands  on  circumstantial  evi-| 
oriental  make-up,  but  she  did  provide ,  dence 


a  little  comedy.  Clarence  Brown  direc- 
ted, and  the  production  is  handsome 
and  a  bit  dull,  but  for  the  sake  of  its 
two  stars,  worth  seeing. — E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 
"No  Man  of  Her  Own" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Maurine  Wat- 
kins  and  Millon  H.  Gronpor  from  the  hini 
plav  by  Eftnuind  Gouldinf  and  Benjamin 
Gla'zer:  direoted  by  Wesley  Rusgles  and  pre- 
scniod   by   Paramount   with   the  lollowing 

.Ierr.v  Stewart  Clark  Gable 

Connie  Randall  Caiole  Lombard 

Kay  Everly    ^"gI^m  MUchcii  Imakes  up  violently  to  the  unsuspecting 

Ml'-. 'Rand'aii  ■.'.'.'.■.  .'.■.■.  .  .  -■      George  Barbier  !sam  in  order  to  put  her  husband's  sus- 


Sam  Sutton  ai.i  Molly,  servants  to  a 
wealthy  anc  recently  deceased  old 
gentleman,  find  themselves  sole  heirs 
to  his  large  fortune.  The  •  are  married 
at  an  elaborate  ceremony  and  endeavor 
to  accustom  themselves  to  their  new 
social  position.  Sam  has  his  sorrows 
with  his  valet  and  Molly  hardly  knows 
what  to  make  of  her  French  maid. 
Their  attempts  to  ride  horseback  also! 
bring  near  disaster.  Intrigue  rears  its 
ugly  head  when  Mrs.  Montrose,  a  hand- 
some blonde  who  is  conducting  an  af- 
fair with  Hume,  a  man  about  town,' 


On  the  same  bUl  is  a  reasonably  good 
comedy  melodrama,  "The  BilUon  Dollar 
Scandal,"  with  an  excellent  cast,  featur- 

Ka^^  Cortkn^  Ci^Sn^^d  J^l^^^^^'^.:::::.':^":"^^^  her  husband  from  public  disgrace  but 
^rnnk  Alb«rtMn    The  plot  is  compli-  iir  MortoS    sends  him  a\vay  He  leads  a  riotous  ex- 

S  ha'4  to  lo  w\h  fraudulent  ^^.^.  i^ir:::- c^i^^^J^^^  f^-<^-  "^^"Lf  cTb  Xre'"  he  "i 
—  -  waiter  m  a  nigHt  ciuo  wnere  xie  j 

found  by  Molly,  and  a  reconciliatio 


exploitation  of  government  oil  lands  by 
a  trust  and  its  exposure  by  a  crusading 
newspaper 


  -     Clark  Gable,  with  a  Will  Rogers  drawl 

ncw^uauc.  editor  and  a  dumb,  weU  and  a  lazy,  lackadaisical  manner  which 
meanlne  masseur  who  tastes  the  dan-  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  hang-over  from 
eerous  lovs  of  being  a  public  hero  foC  "Strange  Interlude."  meanders  through 
I  riav  "The  plot  meanders  too  much,  this  very  deliberately  plotted  picture  as 
but  tlie  performance  of  Mr.  Arrtistrong  a  card-sharp  who  takes  his  girls  where 


is  a  joy. 


E.  L.  H. 


a 

bits 


Miss  selee  ma4^  use  of.   They  were.  a. 
of  fact,  nei*^"^' 

shorn  of 
lents  of  op 
acceptable 
I  spite  of   what  oper 


being  toe 
companin- 

entirely,  acceptable  a^^^  "accoutrements 


being  too  ^horn  of  a^  ^^U^e'lh^m  i 
P^.n^^ll".^-,.!,?''!^  such  and,  in 


Ithey 
audience 


(iisappointmg. 


The 


^Vls'The  ^^''o\'^tr'"r^^r' 
semble  as  much  as  tiie  singer  mus^. 


LOEWS  STATE  AND  OKPHEUM 
J.'The  Soil' Daughter" 

■>  A  screen  drama  adapted  by  .John  Goodricl 
iud -Claudine  West  from  the  pla.-i'  by  Davit 
Bolasco  and  George  Scarlvn-ough,  oriffinall' 
produced  at  the  Belasco  Theatre.  N.  Y..  or 
Js"ov.  m  lUlU.  with  Lenore  Ulric  in  tbt 
leading  role:  lilin  directed  by  Clarence  Browij 
and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Maycr  will 
.the  lollowing  cast:  , 

■Tom   Lee  Kamon  Novarr* 

Lien  Wha  Helen  Haycl 

Pr   Dong  Tong  Lewis  Stoni 

Fen  Sha   Warner  OlanJ 

Fang  Foun  Hy   .Ralph  Morgat 

Toy  Yah  Louise  Closser  Hal( 

Sin  Kai  ■  H.  B.  Warnej 


'  Once  again  Helen  Hayes  lays  claim  ti 
the  title  of  the  screen's  greatest  won- 
der-worker. She  takas  a  whimsical,  old- 
fashioned,  slow-moving  play,  "The  Son- 
tiaughter"— once  fashioned  by  David 
Belasco  and  George  Scarborough  for 


he  finds  them,  sends  them  away,  when 
he  tires  of  them,  with  a  roll  and  some 
new  clothes,  and  flourishes  in  his  ne- 
farious vocation.  That  is,  until,  while 
enduring  voluntary  sequestration  to 
avoid  a  persistent  headquarters  detec- 
tive, he  meets  a  small-town  girl  who  is 
a  bit  cleverer  than  he.  Attracted  to  her 
by  her  beauty,  he  flips  a  coin,  as  Is  his 
wont  when  problems  confront  him,  and 
marries  her.  Back  in  the  wicked  city, 
he  resumes  his  iniquitous  but  profitable 
alliance  with  two  other  card  swindlers. 
Vane  and  Vargas,  but  somehow  the 
flavor  has  gone  out  of  his  furtive  prae- 
tices.  When  she — her  name  is  Connie 
Randall— learns  that  he  is  not  what  she 
believed,  a  clerk  in  a  brokerage  office, 
she  upbraids  him,  and  they  quarrel.  It 
needed  that  quarrel,  and  little  deep 
thinking  on  his  part,  to  bring  realiza- 
tion that  perhaps  after  all  he  loved  this 
girl.  His  procedure  in  effecting  his  own 
reformation  and  ultimate  reconciliation 
with  Connie  make  the  rest  of  the  yarn. 


^'^The  two  principals  play  with  thci; 
usual  quietly  humorous  mannerisnv- 
Slim  Summerville  contmues  to  look  lirt^ 
a  large  bewil<'  red,  unsophisticate 
bird,  strayed  unwittingly  into  situation: 
that,  he  understands  not  ZaSu  PiU- 
flutters  her  hands  and  her  handker 
chiefs,  chokes  over  cigarettes  and  suf 
fcrs  agonies  of  embarrassment  over  ; 
horse.  Roland  Young  and  Veree  Teas 
ciale  are  the  well-groomed  intriguers 
David  Landau.  Fifi  Dorsay.  Cora  Su, 
Collins  and  two  adagio  dancers  m  . 
night  club  supply  further  amusemc; 

On  the  stage  is  a  new  vaudcvu. 
revue,  "In  Mexico."  Six  acts  make 
the  bill  with  Pall  Mall,  b  ack-face  sr  ^ 
as  the  ouUtanding  attraction  Gae  K  , 
tpr  has  prepared  some  effective  oai; 
numblfs'fTthe  16  girls,  Stan  Mo-.  ■ 
and  his  Bostonians  offer  --ome 
tral  novelties,  and  bUrve  Wrni.^. 
some  new  song  numbers.      E  L  i 

ZELDA  SANTLEY  AT 

THE  SCOLLAY  SQl  \UI 

Zelda  Santley,  whose  Imper^.  ^  . 
of  well  known  stars  of  stage  ami  . 
are  becoming  talked  about,  h.  ■ 


Panohon  end  Marco  revue, 

61.1 :  Gazing,"  which  opened  at  the 
ScoUay  Square  Theatre  yesterday. 
Miss  Santley  does  Ted  L«wls  to  the 
life,  then  jumps  In  quick  succession  to 
Greta  Garbo,  Zasu  Pitts,  Maurice  Che- 
valier, Jimmy  Durante  and  Helen  Mor- 
gan. Muriel  Gardner  proves  herself 
an  extraordinarily  clever  dancer,  in  toe 
and  tap  dancing  as  well  as  high  kick- 
ing. Other  high  grade  turns  arc  con- 
tributed by  the  Atenas,  physical  mar- 
vels with  many  new  tricks,  and  a 
group  of  dancing  girls  U-om  the  Col- 
lenette  School  of  Pasadena,  whose  clas- 
sic routines  and  intricate  ballet  num- 
bers are  performed  before  gorgeous  set- 
tings and  backgrounds.  The  screen 
feature  is  'Silver  Dollar,"  with  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  in  another  of  his 
Dinant  chararteriTation.";. 

Burton  Holmes  in  40th  Season  [ 
On  the  Platform  i 


)Ik  songs 

as  pioaucea  uy  Uu.s  .supiiu  choir  are 
far  more  aiatural,  and  hence  more 
artistic,  than  any  of  the  far-flung  li- 
brary of  arrangements  and  adaptations 
that  might  be  compared.  If  any  should 
be  singled  out  from  the  long  program 
they  would  be  the  "Bandura"  of  David- 
ovsky,  the  Russian  peasant  songs  ar- 
ranged by  SchwedofE  and  above  all  the 
excerpt  from  the  Evensong  Liturgy. 

In  particular,  as  a  general  impression 
of  this  concert,  one  emerges  with  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  excellent 
training  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  no  doubt 
due  to  the  spirited  efforts  of  their 
leader,  Serge  Jaroff.  The  military  pre- 
cision and  muscular  rigidity  of  their 
singing  was  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
customs  of  the  operatic  stage.  The 
Negro  spiritualists  would  do  well  to 
borrow  a  leaf  from  the  Don  Cossacks' 
book.  A.  W.  W. 


Burton  Holmes  began  his  illustratr^i 
eries  of  travelogues  iast  night  in  S;. 
hony  Hall.    This  is  his  40th  sea 
n  the  platform;  his  35th  in  Host 
e  alluded  to  this  before  the  open, 
icture  of,  "Around  the  World  in  Two 
[Hours, "  .and  expressed  his  appreciation 
!of  the  patronage  shown  during  these 
ears  by  the  Boston  public. 
His  travelogue  was  in  two  parts:  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  Philippines;  Manila  to 
Manhattan.    One  might  say  these  are 
old  subjects  and  we  have  seen  pictures  ' 
galore  of  the  places  visited;  but  pictures 
and  descriptions  were  surprisingly  fresh  ' 
and  many  of  the  pictures,  admirably 
taken,  were  new.    Starting  from  high- 
towered  Manhattan,  pausing  a  moment 
at  Washington  and  Chicago,  the  Santa 
Pe  train  was  then  taken.  Interesting 
were  the  views  of  Death  Valley,  reached 
by  motor  car,  and  visited  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Holmes.    Fred  Harvey,  the 
restaurant    man   on    the    train,  and 
Hearst,  the  newspaper  man,   in  his  su- 
perb palace  at  San  Simeon,  shared  the 
honor  of  being  shown  on  the  screen. 

There  were  amazing  canyons  on  the 
way  to  Hollywood,  where  there  was 
time  for  a  picture  of  Mr.  Holmes's  villa. 
Vancouver,  Honolulu;  the  diving  boys 
and  the  children  of  mixed  races;  then 
■yokctiama,  curious  Japanese  at  the 
custom  house,  fine  new  buildings,  thea- 
tre and  cabaret  life — the  glory,  or  ths 
shame  of  the  Yoshiwara  is  departing, 
new  Japan  contrasted  with  surviving 
old  Japan;  on  to  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong  after  the  shrines  of  the  Japanese 
sboguns,  were  visited. 

The  surprising  changes  at  Manila 
were  seen  and  described,  as  were  pack 
trails  and  down-town  life  in  the  Bontoc 
of  today.  It  seems  that  the  Igorot  of 
the  "upper  circles"  no  longer  relish 
dogs  as  a  gastronomic  relish,  but  for- 
tunately for  travelers,  anxious  that  all 
old  habits  shall  sm-vive,  the  head- 
hunters  are  stlil  industrious  and  an- 
cient dances  are  to  be  seen.  There 
was  climbing  to  the  unknown  metrop- 
olis of  Bawomatalupoo,  nor  were  Sing- 
apore and  Penang  forgotten.  Colombo, 
Dljibonti,  through  the  Red  Sea  to  Port 
Said— once  regarded  as  the  sink  of  the 
world,  glimpses  of  Cairo,  Naples,  Mar- 
seilles, Gibraltar,  back  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Holmes  enlivened  his  talk  by 
personal  reminiscences,  and  other 
cheery  chat.  This  entertaining  trav- 
elogue with  pictures  well  worth  seeing 
will  be  repeated  this  afternoon.  Next 
weeks  travelogue  will  be  devoted  to 
Bali.  There  will  be  many  colored  lan- 
tern slides,  to  give  satisfactory  impres- 
sions of  the  isle's  beauty.  P.  H. 


JORDAN  HALL 
"Huckleberry  Finn" 

"Hncklebprr.v  Finn."  a  dramatization  In 
fivi  si  enen  b.v  Clare  Tree  Major  of  the  novel 
■  same  name  b.v  Mark  Twain:  directed 
lie  Tree  Major  and  presented  at  Jordan 
osterdav  morninB-  and  afternoon  by  the 
Tree  Major  Children's  Theatre  coni- 
with  the  lollowinf  cast ; 

!'  berry  Finn  Harrison  Loomig 

<   Sawyer  Parker  Mills 

iN'iSKCr  Jim  John  M.  O'Connor 

Mrs.   Loftus  Philippa  Bevans 

Mr.  Loftus  ...Matthew  Allen 

Neiirhbor  Miller  Parks 

DiiJie  Allen  Mathes 

King-   Will  Marsh. 

Mrs.  Phelps  Josie  Heather 

Aunt  Polly  Phil  White 

Mr.  Phelps  Allen  Matthews 

Ncig-hbor  Marsh  Woodall 


THE  DON  COSSACKS  i 
Almost  anything  Russian  from  a  slm-  ' 
pie  utensil  like  the  samorar  to  a  system,  t 
of  government  like  the  soviet  has  a 
certain  cachet  about  it  that  attracts 
people  irresistibly,  apparently  with  little 
or  no  discrimination.    It  is  therefore 
a  relief  to  be  able  to  report  enthusias- 
tically on  such  an  organization  as  the 
Don  Cossacks,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  any  more  Russian  than  a  New- 
bury street  dinner  of  borsch  and  blini. 
Their  songs  of  three  kinds — religious, 
folk  and  milltai-y — invariably  possess 
t  whether  at  the  loudest  or  the  softest 
14  resonance  of  pitch  that  is  at  times 
tdectrifying.  It  must  also  be  added  that 
[this  same  terrifying  quality  of  pitch  be- 
l6Dtnes  monotonous,  unvaried  as  it  Is  by 
libythmic  subtlety.    Rhythm  in  such 
[music  for  a  male  chorus  necessarily 
[takes  a  more  obvious,  more  assumed 
place.    The  music  is,  after  all,  un- 
sophisticated, natural  song;  and  com- 
plicated rhythms  belong  to  more  in- 
litUectual  art. 

The  religious  songs,  as  sung  by  the  ^ 
l  Son  Cossacks  have  a  peculiar  charm 
I  Udike  any  other  religious  music.  They 
I  Wftake  almost  of  the  quality  of  In- 
leftce.  They  form  a  bacl^ound  rather 
la^beautiful  architecturf- tthan  as  any 


Yesterday  morning  and  afternoon 
JClare  Tree  Major's  Children's  Theatre 
i  Company  presented  on  the  stage  of 
Jordan  Hall  a  dramatization  of  Mark 
I'Twain's  "Huckleben-y  Finn,"  winning 
!  thereby  loud  laughter  and  applause 
from  an  audience  whose  youthful  im- 
patience— fostered  perhaps  by  attend- 
lance  at  films  which  have  no  intermis- 
jsions — could  scarcely  abide  the  low- 
ering of  the  curtain.  The  settings  were 
of  the  simplest  and  most  conventional, 
the  dramatic  version  of  the  play  could 
only  skim  through  certain  brief  epi- 
sodes from  the  novel,  but  there  was 
sufficient  illusion  and  entertainment  to 
pass  the  time  agreeably.  The  children 
for  whom  it  was  primarily  Inteded  had 
a  good  time;  they  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded when  the  curtain  rose  and  af- 
ter it  fell  threw  paper  darts  made  out 
of  their  programs.  Lots  of  them  seemed 
to  know  their  Tom  Sa^vyer  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  responded  gleefully  to 
familiar  incidents. 

The  opening  scene,  outside  the  Wi- 
dow Douglas's  house,  shows  Tom  and 
Huck  busy  teasing  Nigger  Jim,  peace- 
fully asleep  In  the  yard.  They  hang 
his  hat  on  a  bush,  tickk  his  nose  and 
discuss  in  whispers  the  Sjmor  that  the 
widow  may  be  obliged  to  sell  some  of 
her  slaves,  Jim  Included.  When  the 
curtains  part  for  the  second  time,  Huck 
and  Jim  are  on  Jackson's  Island.  Huck 
had  fled  from  his  drunken,  abusive 
father,  leaving  evidence  to  show  that 
he  has  been  killed  while  Jim  has  run 
away— unfortunately  on  the  same  night 
chosen  by  Huck  for  his  own  departure 
— rather  than  be  sold  down  the  river. 
Huck,  venturing  into  town  in  girl's 
clothes,  taken  from  a  house  fioatmg 
down  the  river  in  the  floods,  learns  that 
Jim  is  suspected  of  murdering  him,  and  J 
after  several  comic  happenings  due  to; 
his  ungainly  appearance  in  .feminine  at-  ■ 
tire,  returns  to  warn  Jim  and  the  two 
leave  the  island  and  make  their  way 
down  the  stream  to  a  safer  hiding  place. 
The  fourth  scene  flnds  Huck  and  Jim 
endeavoring  to  assist  two  crazy  individ- 
uals, who  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the  King  of 
France  and  present  a  burlesque  scene 
from  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  the  final 
episode,  Huck  returns  dramatically  to 
life  and  Jim  is  free,  alike  of  suspicion 
and  of  the  fear  of  changing  hands. 

Harrison  Loomis  made  a  pleasing 
Huck,  awkward,  disreputable,  kind- 
hearted  and  clever.  In  the  girl's  dress  i 
i  he  was  ridiculous  sight,  eliciting  shrieks  \ 
of  laughter  from  the  spectators,  and 
throughout  he  spoke  his  lines  well  arid 
conveyed  considerable  illusion  of 
character.    John  M.  O'Connor  was  a 


X  li  e    TlieaTr  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

We  spoke  a  week  or  more  ago  of  the  proposed  burlesque  of  the  old 
melodrama  "The  Streets  of  London,"  known  In  this  country  as  "The  Poor 
of  New  York,"  also  as  "The  Streets  of  New  York."  The  performance  took 
place,  but  leading  London  critics  treated  the  play  seriously.  One  of  the  re- 
views is  well  worth  quoting:  "Stilted  as  the  conventions  of  'Victorian  melo- 
drama may  be,  we  should  not  care  to  accept  the  program's  assertion  that 
they  make  a  serious  performance  of  Boucicault's  play  impossible.  Given 
romantic  acting  of  the  right  quality  'The  Strcnts  of  London,"  we  believe, 
might  well  overcome  modern  prejudices,  and  be  found  able  to  create  a 
mood,  to  strike  the  imagination,  and  to  bafSe  the  intelligence.  It  is  in  the 
early  scenes  that  we  were  best  able  to  appreciate  its  merits.  The  absconding 
banker's  dastardly  plan  to  rob  an  honest  old  salt  of  the  money  he  has  saved 
for  his  family,  is  developed  with  a  rapidity  and  a  full  use  of  the  stage  that 
many  modem  dramatists  might  envy.  And  once  started,  a  complicated 
story  gets  itself  told  with  a  lucidity  that  is  not  marred  by  a  tendency  in 
the  charac*txis  io  leave  the  stage  by  the  wrong  doors,  to  break  into  song 
when  their  emotions  have  gone  too  deep  for  prose,  and  generally  to  express 
j  rather  what  they  are  thinking  than  what  they  would  be  lixely  in  the  cir- 
Icumstances  to  say  aloud.  There  is  a  time  when  the  play  ;^  being  ever  so 
slightly  burlesqued,  and  it  Is  then  that  the  entertainment  is  most  rewarding. 
[Later  we  are  thankful  to  individual  actors  for  whatever  restraint  they  show." 

How  would  the  Boston  public  receive  a  revival  of  any  one  of  the 
melodramas  that  thrilled  their  grandfathers  and  their  fathers?  We  saw 
"The  Tower  of  Neslc"  some  years  ^go  in  Paris  and  were  moved  by  the 
scenes  and  the  dialogue — "It's  a  fine  night  for  the  Tower."  The  once 
familiar  tirades  still  had  their  force;  but  the  players  were  of  fine  roman- 
tic quahty.  Ts  there  any  American  actor  who  could  do  justice  to  the 
role  of  Buridan,  or  shine  in  "The  Corsican  Brothers"?  Would  "The  Silver 
King"  c'raw  full  houses  for  a  week?  What  a  relief  a  first  class  performance 
of  a  lousing  melodrama  would  be  from  the  tea  table  chatter  and  the 
Inconsequential  acting — say  rather,  lounging  and  sprawling  of  the  players 
in  the  majority  of  "drawing  room"  pieces  that  we  are  forced  to  see!  The 
Paris''.ans  are  thought  to  be  sophisticated  and  cynical  In  the  theatre;  yet 
"The  Tower  of  Nesle"  is  played  nearly  every  season  and  it  has  not  lost 
Its  spell.  We  would  prefer  to  find  a  darkened  stage  when  the  curtain 
rises,  to  hear  a' shriek,  then  see  the  hero  rushing  off  with  sword  at  his 
«ide,  bearing  a  lovely  lady  in  his  arms,  to  the  appearance  of  a  leading 
woman,  busy  at  the  telephone,  with  flappers,  unable  to  speak  English 
correctly  and  audibly,  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  sleek  gigolo,  cigarette  in 
mouth,  and  the  ensuing  talk  between  hhn  and  the  women,  talk  that  is  a 
mixture  of  cheap  slang,  and  poorly  disguised  pornography.  ' 

We  would  even  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  Drury  Lane  shady  Baron 
bent  cn  villainy,  irreproachably  clad,  glossy  high  hat,  spats  and  all.  TJie 
woman,  his  partner  In  plotted  crime,  fair  to  look  upon,  but  no  longer 
received  in  Mayf air's  parlors;  the  curate,  a  half-unwilling  accomplice  whose 
guilty  secret  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Baron.  Do  we  ask  for  "The  Span 
of  Life'?  No.  One  must  draw  the  line — yet  "The  Span  of  Life"  is  more 
amusing  by  its  preposterous  scenes  than  many  an  imported  English  comedy, 
or  an  American  Comedy  written  in  imitation  of  "successes"  by  popular  Lon- 
don dramatists. 

  / 

Mr.  Frank  Condon  in  the  American  (N.Y.)  is  full  of  information  of 
strange  doings  at  Hollywood:  "Somerset  Maugham  once  worked  for  the 
movies  for  six  hours.  They  stuck  him  away  In  a  studio  cubicle,  left  him  to 
own  de'vices  and  hoped  he  would  compose  a  scenario.  What  he  did  was 
to  stare  out  his  window  in  growing  amazement.  He  then  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  to  London  without  saying  a  word,  abandoning  the  movies  forever- 
Robert  Benchley  is  permitted  by  the  Hollywood  authorities  to  act,  direct  or 
write,  as  the  spirit  moves  him.  A  well-known,  and — as  you  will  see  why 
7— nameless  California  writer  has  considerable  dlflQculty  making  his  thoughts 
flow,  and  invariably  turns  to  alcoholic  stimulants  when  the  time  grows 
short  and  the  Muse  scowls  at  him.  On  his  latest  job  for  the  roaring  film 
toe  set  fire  to  his  room  in  a  Hollywood  hotel,  singed  himself,  burned  the 
curtains  and  bed  clothing,  was  rescued  by  running  bellhops  and  was  sub- 
sequently sued  by  the  hotel  for  tjamages  In  the  sum  of  $393.39." 


Apropos  of  the  production  of  "Jonah  and  the  Whale"  in  London:  "The 
late  Mr.  Bryan,  who  asserted  his  belief  in  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  story 
of  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  would  no  doubt  have  been  delighted  to  find  his 
■vaew  confimed  by  the  appearance  of  both  on  the  London  stage:  v.ith  the 
additional  point  of  miracle  that  the  'Whale  (like  Balaam's  ass)  has  the 
gift  of  speech.  It  is  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  imagination,  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bridie's  play,  to  guess  what  a  whale's  stage  voice 
should  be  Hke:  whether  that  of  the  Deity  in  'Everyman,'  or  the  Ghost  in 
'Hamlet,'  or  that  other  great  drinker,  FalstafI?  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
he  spoke  of  little  fishes  talking  like  whales,  did  not  vouchsafe  any  elocu- 
tionary details. 

"One  way  and  another,  there  must  be  a  large  anthology  of  Jonah  hu- 
satlsfactory  Jim,  and  the  rest  of  the   mour  for  anyone  who  cares  to  collect  it.   It  appears  In  literature  In  a  story 

of  'Q's'  in  which  the  wicked  old  squire,  getting  religion  late  in  life,  erects 
a  window  in  the  village  church,  only  stipulating  that  the  subject  should  be 
I  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  as  it  is  such  a  good  test  of  faith.    And  even  Mr. 

Gladstone  was  moved  to  smile  when  he  read,  the  enchanting  lines  of  Zach- 
I   ariah  Boyd:— 

When  Jonah's  whaul  began  to  spew. 
Thinks  Jonah,  what's  adae  the  noo? 
Here's  neither  room  for  coal  nor  cawnle, 
There's  naething  but  fish-guts  to  haunle. 
On  the  Westminster  stage  the  onl"  emergency  is  when  the  Whale  threatens 
to  drink." 

;i:: .: .j^ '  lisesrsz^iaKi: 

Wednesday— Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statler,  11  A.  M.,  Dusolina  Glannlnl, 
soprano. 

Jordan  ''T;'!    f:!5  p  ^i-thnr 
Shattuck,. 


cast  were  reasonably  good. 

The  next  play,  to  be  given  on  Feb. 
4,  is  "The  Sleeping  Beauty."  E.  L.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P  M 
Maxim  KaroUk,  tenor.  See  special 
notice. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15 
P.  M.  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio.  Rossini 
Overture  to  "Semiramlde."  Batiste' 
Pilgrim's  Song  of  Hope.  Yrdier,  La 
Coiombs.  Moszkowski. 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M  Mae 
Taylor,  coloratura  soprano;  Samuel 
Gardiner  accompanist. 
Tuesday— Jordan    Hall,    8:15,  Louise! 
B?rnhardt,  contralto.   See  special  no- 

'  I  r  p 


iFii  ia> — Symphony  HaU.    2:30  FT  M 
I    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Richard 
I    Burgin.  conductor,  pro  tem.  Albert 
'    Spauldlng.  violinist. 
:;sturday — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
cert. 


V 
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At  Messrs.  Bvimrus's  famous  bookshop  in  L<indon  a  puppet  show  per- 
formance of  "The  Corsican  Brothers"  was  seen  last  month.  The  theatre  was 
a  specimen  of  "Pollock's  Juvenile  Drama,"  painted  proscenium,  elaborate 
scenery  and  "charming"  cardboard  figures.  "The  play,  an  adaptation  and 
abbreviation  of  a  celebrated  melodramatic  tragedy,  gives  ample  opportunities 
lor  those  changes  of  scene  which  are  so  necessary  in  juvenile  drama.  The 
opera  house  at  Paris,  with  a  ball  in  progress,  a  Corsican  castle,  the  interior 
or  a  French  nobleman's  house,  and.  above  all,  'the  frozen  glade  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.'  will  delight  any  period  fancier."  Would  that  we  could  see  this  play 
performed  with  actors  of  flesh  and  blood.  "Pray  for  me,  mother.  Louis  is 
dead;  I  go — ha-ha!— to  avenge  him!"  Would  that  we  could  hear  again 
the  "Ghost  melody." 

One  actress  in  London  undergoes  a  "slight  hypnotic  treatment"  immedi- 
s'ely  before  she  goes  on  the  stage;  another  one  has  a  draught  especially 
prepared  by  her  doctor.  Yvonne  Arnand  strengthens  herself  for  the  first 
night  ordeal  by  vigorous  exercise  for  five  minutes:  deep  breathing,  toe- 
tKisWjig,  etc.  "I  find  it  very  soothing  for  the  nerves."  All  pf  which  is  im- 
portant If  tl*r. 

That  the  Prague  censor  has  prohibited  the  production  of  the  opere-tta 
"The  Adventures  of  King  Pausole"  for  which  Honegger  wrote  the  music 
Is  haicly  to  be  wondered  at  for  the  libretto  by  Willemetz  is  said  to  be 
85  licentious  as  the  romance  by  Pieriffe  Louys  from  which  it  was  derived. 
But  viiy  did  this  censor  object  to  Offenbach's  joyous  "La  Belle  Helene" 
with  the  w-itty  libretto  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy?  Was  it  on  account  of  the 
irreverence  showTi  the  gods,  goddesses  and  heroes  of  ancient  Greece? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  no  "super  cinema"  in  England  has  a  clock?  For 
there  3s  a  new  superstition  that  a  "new"  building  must  not  be  provided 
with  one.  The  Observer  asks  "Who  starts  ,  these  things?  The  modus 
operandi  is  probably  on  the  line  of  the  'snowball.'  A  charwoman,  looking 
up  at  the  clock,  falls  iiown  a  cinema  doorstep,  and  breaks  her  leg.  She 
tells  a  colleague,  who  passes  the  news  on  to  the ,  commissionaire  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  a  silly  place  to  put  a  clock.  The  commissionaire  adds 
a  further  embellishment  as  he  informs  the  box  office;  and  the  tile  de- 
velojK  horns  and  hooves."  ' 

An  example  of  destructive  criticism  from  "The  Devil's  Pocket  Book" 
(1786) : 

"Mrs.  Siddons  is  manifestly  a  child  of  art;  her  best  positions  convey 
strongly  the  idea  of  having  been  previously  studied;  they  do  not  seem 
to  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  The  most  confirmed 
Idiot  of  the  theatre,  who  has  seen  her  exhibit  but  three  different  characters, 
can  tell  by  the  extension  of  one  arm  when  to  expct  an  Ah!  and  by  the 
brandishing  of  another  when  to  expect  an  Oh!  The  same  gestures  accom- 
pany her  mad  exertions  in  all  her  parts;  and  it  does  not  signify  a  rush 
whether  the  heroine  of  the  piece  is  an  eastern  princess  or  a  private  gentle 
woman." 


OPINIONS  AND  GOSSIP 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Madame  Tetrazzini  described  by  a  delirious  reporter  in  London  wh^ 
she  sang  on  Dec.  8  in  Albert  Hall:  "When,  she  walked  on  to  the  platform-a 
radiant  figure  holding  a  bouquet  high  in  her  left  hand  blowing  kisses  with 
her  right,  the  enthusiasm  was  intense."  Although  Maggie  Teyte,  Mme. 
Tetrazzini,  John  McCormack  and  others  gave  their  services  for  a  charity, 
there  was  no  more  than  "a  very  fair  audience."  If  an  absurdly  high  price 

had  been  asked,  no  doubt  the  haU  would  have  been  filled.   It  was  always       rn»        ,  ^ 

■    -r,   ^       ^  ,  .  ,      .  '"■•wotfo  J  lo  me  Old  stupid  days,  a  maddening  disrt 

so  m  Boston  when  very  high  prices  were  asked  for  an  operatic  performance, ;  dependent  on  the  theatres  for  diversion 

however  old  and  dull  the  opera.    _  . 

Mme.  Toti  Dal  Monte,  who  has  sung  here,  is  only  five  feet  in  height. 
Nevertheless  she  is  suing  at  Milan  for  a  separation  from  her  husband,  Slgnor 
Enzade  Muro  Lomanto.   As  the  man  in  the  story  said  of  his  wife:  "She's 

little,  but  Oh  Lord!"  I 

1 

Listen  to  this  patronizing  note  In  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  cgel-  ; 
ceming  Ernest  Bloch:    "Bloch  is  practically  unknown  here  although  :he! 


absorbed  in  the  art.   Miss  Fri/sh  did  w*at 

obedient  servant.   'Temperament.'  said  some  .  .  ,  i  ,    ,  tal  sincin- 

meant  it  to  be.  Yet  there  was  much  to  watch  as  well  as  to  hear.  It  waa 
not  that  one.  wished  to  see;  simply  that  one  could  not  looK  away  for  fear 

U.^^'Zl^,T-^"T"''':  enchantment;  -Rastlose 

^^e^  ^il,e^   n;  .  nch  ones  were  quite  fascinating,  ai)d  all  diflererit; 

Les  Cigales  not  'going  down'  by  means  of  its  refrain  (as  usually)  but  han- 
pening  on  it  as  if  we  might  have  forgotten  it,  'but  here  it  is  you  see  ■  Then 
Russian  songs  (in  French) -culminating  in  Moussorgsky's  a,a  Mo^hef 
t"^^^:'  *  thing.   Then  Danish  (her  own  country) -Sinding's 

A  birds  cry  the  finest  music,  but  also  a  lovely  'Song  on  the  River  bv 
Schierbeck.  No  artist  could  conceal  the  musical  poverty  of  Grieg's  'Skov- 
vandring,'  but  this  artist  did  redeem  'Jeg  elsker  Dig'  from  the  abyss  of 
hackneydom  it  ha.  fallen  into.   The  singing  was  jus?  as  g^od  at  the  eiS 

Se  Unitr/Stffv  ^"j^h  come  to 

the  United  States  this  season. 

As  regards  prices  for  conductors  and  orchestras  in  England  Herman 
parewski  has  been  appointed  musical  director  of  the  New  14  Royal 

Sl'b?£18?:^S''"        ''''''  °^  orchestra':fYp;ay:S 

fpof'^/Jf.^l'^^,.^^''""'''^^'  ^°"''°"'  announces  as  "tremendous  news"  the 
act  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar  at  the  age  of  75  has  undertaken  to  4ite  a 
hlrd  symphony.  His  second  symphony  was  produced  21  years  agT  s^ 
Landon  Ronald  is  almost  hysterical  over  the  news.  He  writes  "£ar 
now  acknowledged  in  this  country  as  the  greatest  composer  of  his  genera! 
tion  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  for  him  to  be  reco^ized  as  suS 
all  the  world  over."  H-m-m.  The  first  performance  of  this^orld-SakiS 
work  win  be  some  time  next  fall.  snaking 

XT  f-,^°^-Strangeways  and  Steuart  Wilson  have  written  a  new  teit  for 
Haydn's  "Creation."  Alas,  "the  flexible  tiger"  has  disappeared  inhrSinu- 

"wr""?""  ^"'^  ^  "^^^  ""'"^       dressed'- an  imp  Sv^men  ^ 

^WUh  verdure  clad,"  or  is  "On  spreading  wings"  better  than  "On^ght? 

Mozart  suffered  a  little  in  ensemble  because  Sir  Henry.  Wood  disnens^ 
with  a  stick.  Many  conductors  believe  that  they  can  obuin  eSa 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  complete  illusion,  other  things  beinreS  forS 
simple  psychological  reasons.-London  Times.  ^  '  ^ 

Second  Sight 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

petitive'5ook?n?n'S""  the  Shubert^  and  the  Erlangers  maintained  com- 
cut  n,  ?hef  c„n?H    H  and  expert  in  theatrical  throat- 

ache    if  ^nL.'*. ^^'"^  the  "road"  many  a  heart- 

Jump  in  with  TrT^"^  "".rt'^'  P'^^^  ^  ^^^tain  city,  the  other  would 
ump  m  with  a  counter-attraction,  if  one  decided  to  send  out  a  sex-plav 
he  rival  office  would  shift  a  like  play  for  the  same  city  and  date  -Sie 
results  were  of  slight  beneflt  to  anyone  Theatre-eoer-  wp-p  in  H^nht  o 
Which  entertainment  to  choose.  Ittenda^ce  5s 'split  wo  o"  more  wav' 
Z  ;^^''l\TT'''  t°  c°'"'"it  themselves  standing  dubTousl  a' 

and?n"tim?th1  ^  P'^^'^"^^"  "  '''''  ^  ^"^^  gaL'^nSn" 

,x^^*^  *       producmg  camps  were  torced  to  admit  it 

With  coming  of  the  depression,  with  entrance  into  the  field  of  a  number 
of  younger  and  more  independent  producers,  and  With  the  passing  of^ha 

foe  of  the  Shuberts.  a  truce  of  sorts  wa^  declared.  There  should  be  one 
central  body  to  be  known  as  the  United  Booking  Offices,  wS  would  so 

tYa'io'L^For'f  tri"  r.  '°  -  duplic^Uor^a  ! 

tractions.    For  a  time  this  newly  created  organization  seemed  to  be  a 

°'  "^""y  P^°'"^'^  affecting  the  rouUng  of 
heatrical  attractions;  but  in  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  iversior 
to  the  old  stupid  days,  a  maddening  disregard  of  the  needs  orcommunTues 
dependenl  on  the  theatres  for  diversion.    Conside,  the  plight  oTBoston 
for  instance^  During  the  week  of  Dec.  19.  all  of  the  five  legitimate  plav' 
houses  Which  at  present  may  be  counted  cn  by  theatre!goers  we  e  Sark 
Grantmg  that  the  week  betore  Chilstmas  is  traditionally  dull   with  thV 
crowds  concentrating  on  holiday  shopping,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assumL 
n'  v,'  P'^'.^'        °'  '^"^^        ^  '^''y  '""^ical  comedy,  mfghTha^e 
'•Sying  Le'"-  united  Booking  Offices  were  silent''  They  wS 


enjoys  some  reputation  with  the  advanced  contmental  schools.   His  three:  untried  on^lt'i!^  IJ  T^.  ^""^^^^  '^^^'■'  the  Offices  sent  one 

nocturnes  (most  carefully  played  by  the  Grinke  Trio)  are  not  enUghtening. '  sketches    During  it       .      ^  "T^'^^'  ^'^^"^^  character 

The  first  is  a  study  in  tone-color,  slender,  unsubstantial,  «nconvlncing.  -rh^  and  held  thZ  Ll     F  f  l^^  "'^''^"^         the  comedy  remained, 

second  has  a  pleasant  melody  and  is  commendably  short    The  third  shows  morrow  evenin/thn;.  '        '^'■°"^^'  the  deluge.  To- 

a  taste  for  color,  but,  like  the  rest,  is  inconclusive."  Nor  did  William  Walton  asked  to  choofp  whinh^f  ^^''^  """"'^  amusement  purposes  will  be 

escape:  "The  slick  song  of  Walton  in  the  American  style."  Why  "slick"-  two  LsicSs  ^nd  Two  Lv.  ^^J^  ""'"^  attractions  they  will  patronize- 
and  just  what  is  "the  American  style?"  ,     ir?  ^""^  two  plays.  The  musical  pieces  are  brand  new,  if  a  produc- 

The  London  Times  reviews  wdth  a  more  lordly  air:    "Latin  critica  Each Ts  here  foVf^plf".''  f ^^^^  ^"  ^'"^  ""'y  ''^  «lled  new. 

would  call  the  performance  of  Haydn's  D  major  concerto  'evocative,'  and  Wh  te  a  onp  Hm^  l^f  ^  '^'^  ""^"^  ^^^"""'"^  points.  George 
II,  like  the  philosopher  who  asked  what  significant  form  signified, ,  <jne  vparr'hn.rf7  'L";r  \r'°!^  astuteness  as  a  showman  grows  with  the 

-^-i^'.the  answer  might  perhaps  be  'evc^  Su? wSh^aVarTgo  lt^:is' torng^Snd^S'^oufoTL^'^^  'T' 

full  of  gold.  He  will  bring  in  the  Romberg-Carpenter-c™srr  musica! 
pdy^alle^'Melody-  •  with  a  cas^i^  an  ensemble'^^i^ch  rSyon^^^^^ 

the  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld's  most  prodigal  gestures.  Mr.  White  intended  in 
,  earlier  stages  to  produce  "Melody"  as  an  operetta,  thus  realizing  a  secretly 
!  cherished  ambition  to  get  away  from  revues  and  their  like.  As  "Melody" 
took  on  tangible  shape  Mr.  White's  enthusiasms  bested  his  ambitions.  As 
Ideas  grew  and  expanded,  so  did  the  casting  process.  Dances,  spectacle, 
even  vaudeville,  cried  aloud  for  admission,  and  Mr.  White  let  them  all  in. 
It  will  be  interesting,  in  viewing  "Melody,"  to  seek  the  original  operetta 
framework,  on  which  a  musical  comedy  body  has  been  stretched. 

Against  such  inviting  prospects  the  United  Booking  Offices  have  im- 
posed at  the  neglected  Colonial,  an  equally  attractive  musica;  comedy,  like- 
wise learning  to  wallc  and  awaiting  a  New  York  summons.  It  is  now  called 
"Pardon  My  English,"  it  offers  Jack  Buchanan,  Jack  Pearl  and  Lyda  Roberti 
as  chief  merrymakers,  and  it  boasts  score  and  lyrics  by  the  brothers  Gersh- 
win, with  a  book  by  Lew  Fields's  rising  son,  Herbert.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the 
English  chap  who  charmed  us  a  few  years  ago  when  he,  Beatrice  LilUe,  j 
Gertrude  Lawrence  and  Herbert  Mundin  introduced  a  distinctly  British  | 


asked  the  question  'evocative  of  what?'  the  answer  might  perhaps  be''evo 
cative  of  18th  century  aristocracy.'  This  wonderfully  phrased  performanc* 
was  that  of  a  distinguished  mind  contemplating  with  natural  comprehe»- 
'"1  an  aristocratic  way  of  life."  Casals  was  the  violoncellist.  ' 

"No  satisfactory  first  movement"  (in  a  symphony)  "was  ever  written  by 
cnaikovsky." 

Now  that  "Ein  Heldenleben"  has  been  played  by  all  our  three  orchestras 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  put  aside  for  some  time  to  come.-Londdn  Times. 
One  might  say  the  same  of  Strauss'  "Domestic  Symphony." 

M.  S.  asks  where  Povla  Frijsh  is  this  -winter.    She  left  Denmark  to 
"^f  97  ^^^l  ^'<*^^  American  Women's  Club.   The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
ec.  27  called  her  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Before  the  end  of 
JL^  .  f  °?      ^f,^^  ^'"^  ^"^"^  that  whatever  else  was  to  be  done  was 
rJf>,  f  ^'"^  ^th  distinction  musicffly 

-  trTSthe  t^x?"'  ^""^  *  ^^^'^  ''"^  °*  tJl« 

th^n^n^r'^'"^^'"'''^'  ^''"^"y  enthusiastic.  "This  smging  was  some^ 
thing  tha  we  may  attend  years  of  concerts  and  not  hear.  The  voice  i"  a 
-nezzo,  but  no  one  thought  after  the  fir,t  two  songs  was  i  was!  iey  werj 


brand  oi  huiuur  m  !lic  u:>i  ■CiuuKu  s  Revue."  .Those  whu  u  lailowed  were 
not  so  good.  We  still  can  smile  reminiscently  at  Mr.  Buchanan's  low  comedy 
in  the  slcetch  called  "Peace  and  Quiet,"  in  which  he  took  off  a  tired  business 
man  trying  vainly  to  get  a  decent  night's  rest  under  mutinous  blankets,. 
Well,  that  was  eight  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  has  had  ample  time  In  I 
which  to  grow  funnier.   He  always  will  be  a  cleanly-cut  comedian. 

For  those  who.  prefer  their  evenings  in  the  theatre  without  melodic 
trappings,  there  will  be,  also  tomorrow  evening,  at  the  Shubert,  a  brusque 
and  vigorous  drama  by  Elmer  Rice  called  "Counsellor-at-Law,"  in  which 
for  many  a  month  Paul  Muni,  when  not  on  leave  for  screen  creations,  has 
played  the  role  of  a  Jewish  attorney  conquering  circumstances  and  enemies 
by  an  indomitable  will.  And  to  complete  the  perplexing  quadrangle,  in 
lighter  vein  comes  "There's  Always  Juliet."  with  Violet  Heming  and  Roger 

Prior  playing  the  delightful  lovers  in  John  Van  Druten  s  purruiy  httle  comedy 
of  over-night  romance.  If.  with  this  suddenly  precipitatec  wealth  of  en- 
tertainment, one  still  inclines  to  dissatisfaction,  there  are  always  the  movies. 


The  rSdio  is  raising  ructions  with  the  stage.  When  Ed  Wynn  was  here 
last  fall,  he  omitted  his  Tuesday  evening  performances  because  he  was 
compelled  to  journey  to  New  York  to  earn  the  $7000  more  or  less  for  which 
liis  contract  for  radio  broadcasting  called.  Now  comes  Jack  Pearl,  whose 
"Vas  you  there*  Sharlie?"  is  feverishly  awaited  each  Thursday  night  over 
the  air  at  a  certain  hoiu-.  Consequently,  there  will  be  no  Thursday  evening 
lerformances  of  "Pardon  My  English."  It  all  means  more  mcome  for  Mr 
earl,  but  it  does  not  help  the  rest  of  the  players  one  ,  jot.  They  have  to 
k  e  eariy  and  shine,  in  an  extra  matinee  performanc. 


'laken  by  him  to  hl.s  summer"  piilac? 
until  he  can  return  her  .safely  toShang- 
lial,  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Yen's  mistress,  Mah-I,i.  of  her  lover, 
Capt.  LI,  and  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  renegade  , 
American  acting  as  tlie  general's  fi- 
nancial advisor.   Soon  .she  finds  her- 
self actively  intervening  in  their  affairs, ' 
and  is  the  indirect  cau.se  of  assisting  | 
Mali-Ll  to  betray  the  general.  Present-  , 
ly,  however,  there  Is  a  further  compll-  i 
cation.   Megan  and  Gen.  Yen,  drawn 
closer  to  one  another  than  they  would  | 
willingly  admit,  are  presently  in  love,  j 
but  by  the  time  the  girl  has  sufficiently  I 
broken  down  her  prejudices  to  admit  I 
It.  Yen  has  lost  his  power  and  his 
money,  and  commits  suicide  by  drlnk- 
mK  poison.  I 
Barbara  Stanwyck    battles    honestly  1 
and  forthrightly  with  Megan  Davis,  but  I 
she  IS  not  right  for  the  part  of  a  care- 
fully brought  up  New  Elngland  girl:  her  ! 
speech  is  careless,  her  manner  out  of  i 
keeping  with  the  character.    On  the 
other  hand.  Nils  Asther  fully  justifies  i 
his  sudden  elevation  and  gives  an  ex-  ' 
cellent  characterization  of  a  civilized 
charming  oriental:  his  make-up  is  re- 
niarkable,  his  voice  and  manner  admlr- 
abl.v  suited  to  the  role.  Also  worthy  of 
high  praise  are  Walter  Connolly  as  the 
shrewd,  observant  Mr.  Jones  and  Toshla 
Mon,  a  newly  discovered  Chinese  ac- 
tress, as  the  lovely,  treacherous  Mah- 
LjI.   —  


^,  '  how  conslst.s  of  an 

.li?"  '  ,    ,  on-  Harry  Delmar's 

,  ,',  ,  ^  ''■■^'"'^  oiiKlnnllv  presented  as 
a  liui  length  attraction  at  theatre  prices 
on  Broadway.  Mr.  Dclmar  himself  head.^ 
inp  cast,  Introduclnf  the  acts,  serving 
as  a  glorified  master  of  ceremonies 
and  generally  keening  the  show  on  its 
feet.  In  the  cast  of  40  are  Charles 
Kemper.  Lew  Mann,  Bobbv  Mnran,  Kate 
Jones,  Eddie  Owens.  Gloria  Maker.  Me- 
di.sca.  Michael.  Mazua,  LIta  Wales  and 
Bob  Fl.shrr.  as  well  as  an  array  of 
sppclalty  dancers  and  a  sizable  chorus. 
— E.  L.  H. 


HIS  WINNING  SMILE 

Salvatore  Lemonica  of  New  York  waS 
brought  before  Magistrate  Hughes  charged  with 
peddling  in  a  restricted  area.  Salvatore  sat  in 
the  Coney  Island  court  for  a  long  time.  He 
smiled  when  he  entered,  he  kept  on  smiling, 
he  was  shilling  when- he  was  arraigned.  "I'm 
attracted  by  your  smile,"  said  the  magistrate, 
and  he  suspended  sentence.  A  group  of  unsmil- 
ing peddlers  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  one  day 
each. 

Is  it  possible  that  Salvatore  had  learned  at 
his  mother's  knee  the  limericks  of  Edward  Lear? 
There  was  an  Old  Man  who  said,  "How- 
Shall  I  flee  from  this  horrible  Cow? 
I  will  sit  on  this  stile, 
And  continue  to  smile, 
Which  may  soften  the  heart  of  that  Cow." 
But  perhaps  Salvatore  could  not  help  smil- 
ing; perhaps  he  was  like  Victor  Hugo's  man 
who  laughed.    Not  that  his  face  had  been 
carved  by  Comprachicos  in  his  infancy,  but 
nature  had  given  him  what  is  known  as  a  petri- 
fied smi!e. 

Suppose  that  the  magistrate  were  an  austere 
man.  Impressed  by  tlie  dignity ^  mToffice 

Would   he   not   havp   shnnterl-      "TTrh,,  <»Ffc«>'i.     ivii.   xvaiuiiK.  unauuDieai; 

ernnin  "  af  m»9  Shouted.  Why  are  yoi  possesses  a  wide  knowledge  and  thor- 
gr jining  at  me  .•■    Don  t  you  know  you  are  ir  ough  understanding  of  Russian  songs 

-ourt?"  and  have  given  him  a  jail  term  of  a        "    •    -  ■ 

least  a  month  for  contempt? 

Smilers  are  not  always  agreeable  persons 
they  may  even  be  dangerous.  Not  merely  bore; 
I  to  those  who  are  perplexed  by  this  world's  cares 
they  irritate.  They  may  do  worse, 

"The  smiler  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak. 

"Why  I  can  smile  and  murder  whiles  I  smile." 

"O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain! 

My  tables— meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 
villain." 

The  smile  of  Salvatore  was  more  like  that  of 
the  Cheshire  Cat,  and  like  that  cat,  having 
smiled  he  vanished.  His  last  smile,  his  smile 
of  thanks,  a  broad  grin. 


more  suited  to  the  vague,  dreamy  wan- 
dering, the  uncertain  flowing  melody  of 
Faure,  or  to  some  songs  of  Debussy. 
"Merry-go-Round"  was  an  unfortunate 
choice,  since  to  reveal  its  musical  and 
conceptual  meaning  Mr.  Karolik  neces- 
sarily resorted  to  bodily  gesture  to  an 
extent  somewhat  unpleasant  to  behold. 

Mr.  Karolik's  artistry  is  apparent 
when  conditions  favor  it.  That  he  is 
primarily  a  dramatic  singer  goes  with- 
out saying:  that  his  dramatic  and  vocal 
powers  fail  him  when  they  are  called 
to  support  moments  of  climactic  emo- 
tional intensity  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever reluctantly.  ynassisted  posture 
and  gesture  at  such  moments  become 
artificial  and  futile.  It  is  a  lack  of 
fortune  that  this  singer  at  such  in- 
stants is  unable  to  carry  them  to  their 
desired  heights,  but  if  such  be  his 
destiny,  the  sounder  the  reason  for  a 
cautiously  planned  repertoire.  One 
should  like  more  of  the  pleasant  im- 
pressions such  as  were  occasioned  by 
the  gentle  lyricism  of  "The  Brook's 
Lament."  by  Oecconl,  or  the  ease  ol 
early  classic  arias,  as  the  one  from 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride."  Bounded  by 
such  discretions,  the  finest  which  Mr 
Karolik  has  to  offei-  may  be  fully  ex- 
ploited and  his  artistic  weaknesses  neec 
not  appear.    Mr.  Karolik  undoubtedlj 


His  audiences  are  grateful  for  the 
abundance  of  them  which  he  has  in- 
troduced and  interpreted  in  th*  con- 
cert hall.  Equally  authoritative  is  Mr. 
Slonimsky,  who  translates  the  Russian 
lyrics  into  English. 

The  audience,  though  small,  was  per- 
sistent in  applause.  J.  H.  F. 


3IAXIIVI  KAROLIK 
Maxim  Karolik,  Russian  tenor,  re- 
turned to  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  to  give  his  second  recital  of 
the  present  season.  He  was  accom- 
panied at  the  piano  by  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky. The  program  was  as  follows:  "The 
Octave,"  "I  Have  Come  to  Say  Good 
'  Morning."  Rimsky-KorsakofI:  "Oh, 
What  Sorrow,"  Rachmaninoff;  aria 
from  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Spades;" 
Tchaikowsky:  aria  from  the  opera, 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"  Gluck;  "Merry- 
go-Round."  Debussy;  "By  the  Moon- 
light," "Always,"  Faure;  "Mists,"  Re- 
spighi;  "The  "Brook's  Lament."  Cec-  < 
coni;  "Stornello,"  Cimara;  the  Improvi- 
sation of  Andre  Chenier,  from  the  opera  1 
•  Andre  Cheaier,"  Giordano;  "Over  thel 
'S:eppes,"  (ircichaninoff;  "Conceit,"' 
Borodin:    "Hopak,"  Moussorgsky. 

Mr.  Karolik's  recital  earlier  in  the  ^ 
f  ra.son  was  comiiosed  largely  of  Russian 
■  ongs  and  German  Lieder.  Yesterday. 
:he   opening  pnd    closing   groups  of 
Russian  songs,  were  sepafated  by  well 
chosen  miscellanies  from  Italian  and 
French  sourcei.    In  these  selections  it 
is  satisfying  td  observe  that  Mr.  Karo- 
,  lik  fares  better'  Ih.     in  his  intei-preta- 
;  tlon  '  of  Liedf  r,  though  the  expressive 
j  demands  made,  upon  him  are  no  less 
I  exacting.    His  loice,  £o  small  in  com- 
;  pass,  and  hence  frequently  unable  to 
:  procure  dynamic  changes,  tonal  shad-  | 
!  Ing  and  color  (variations  to  the  degree  i 
called  for  i/i  certain  nf  his  irintrc  ii 


RKO  KEITH'S 

"The  Bitter  Tea  of  Gefieral  Yen" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Edward  Par. 
more  from  tlie  novel  of  the  same  name  h 
Grace  Zarins  Stone:  directed  by  Frank  Cat" 
and  presented  by  Columbia  Pictures  with  th 
lollowins'  cast; 

Mesan    Davis   Barbara  Stanwy. 

General   Yen   Nils  Astlu 

Dr.  Robert  Strike    Gavin  Gordo 

.Iiines    Walter  Connoll 

I>[ali-Li    Toshia  Moi 

Captain  Li   Richard  Ld 

Miss  Reed    Helen  Jerome  Edd 

Bishop  Harkness    Emmell  Cornfrai 

Mrs.    Jackson  Ulai  a    BI.-niuK  i 

Jackson   l.ucieii  Lltllcfifli 

A  handsome,  strange,  interesting  pro 
duction,  "The  Bitter  Tea  of  Genera 
Yen."  current  feature  film  at  the  RKC 
Keith  Theatre,  offers  something  out  o 
the  ordinary  in  pictures.  Though  th 
star  is  unhappily  miscast  and  obviousl' 
out  of  her  depth,  there  is  sufficien 
good  acting  on  the  part  of  the  othe 
principals  to  compensate  in  large  mea 
sure.  Frank  Capra  has  contrived  attrac 
tive  and  illusive  backgrounds:  the  con 
fusion  and  turmoil  of  the  earliei 
scenes,  indicative  of  China  in  the  throe, 
of  civil  war,  giving  place,  in  effectivt 
contrast,  to  the  sequences  in  a  luxuri- 
ous Chinese  summer  palace.  The  nove 
by  Grace  Zarlng  Stone  upon  which  Ed 
ward  Paramore  based  his  scenario,  ha.' 
been  condensed  to  a  large  extent,  thi 
ronclusion  is  altered  and  the  romantic 
implications  greatly  strengthened,  bu 
the  essential  conflict,  between  the  ideal 
3f  an  American  girl  missionary  and  th( 
philosophy  of  a  Chinese  aristocrat- 
iealistic,  intelligent  —  remains,  eve: 
though  combined  with  sentiment. 

Megan  Davis  goes  to  China  to  marr 
her  fiance,  Dr.  Robert  Strike,  but  be- 
fore the  marriage  can  take  place  sh( 
(accompanies  him  into  war-torn  Chape 
to  rescue  children  from  a  Christiar 
orphanage.  In  the  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion they  become  separated  and  Megan 
attacked  by  a  Chinese  rickshaw  man 
awakens  to  find  herself  aboard  the  pri- 
vate train  of  Gen.  Yen,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  powerful  forces  which 
are  turning  China  into  a  battje-ground 


TRE.'VIONT 
"The  Water  Gypsies" 

A  British  screen  play  adapted  from  the 
novel  of  the  .»ame  name  by  A.  P.  Herbert: 
(lii;eeled  by  Maiuice  Elvey,  produced  by 
AssociHle.J  Rh.Iio  Pi-lures,  Ltd.,  and  pre- 
sented by  Ra.vmond  Friedeen  and  the  Stanley 
f-ist''  Corporation  with  the  lollowlni 

'I'il'v  Ann  Todd 

{{''y^Bs"  Sari  Marilza 

"■^i^"  Peter  H»nneii 

i-'™-;   Ian  Hunter 

t'"^"  Richard  Bird 

M/'n.ii  Frances  Dobic 

JJ"^-   BfJ'--  H.Trolr|  ScotI 

M,'.'"-   Betty  Shale 

Ml.  Pewter  .Moore  Marriott 

Mrs.   Green  Barbara  Golt 

';'■<''•"  Charles  Garry 

Ml    Moss    Antony  Ireland 

Ruth   VValUer  Kenneth  Carlisle 

Berlie  Peach  R,iymon,l  Ratkcs 

The  Tremont  Is  exhibiting  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  a  modest  little  picture 
of  rural  England,  with  canals  and  barges 
and  restful  greensward  or  noisy  "pubs" 
for  background,  as  .situations  demand. 
The  central  character  is  Jane  Bell,  a 
barge  glii  who  had  dreams  which  never 
could  come  true.  Motherless,  she  tried 
bravely  to  give  the  maternal  touch,  to 
solace  her  father  when  he  "got  the 
sack,"  to  keep  her  sister  Lily  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  She  per- 
formed household  drudgery  and,  to  main- 
tain the  family,  posed  for  a  painter, 
Bryan,  who  was  sympatheticand  kind- 
ly, but  not  amorous,  as  artists  are  sup-  i 
posed  to  be.  Fred  Green,  husky  son  of, 
barge  folks,  asked  Jane  to  marry  him,  I 
was  put  off.  Ernest  Higgins,  whose 
mother  ran  a  popular  "pub,"  nearly 
acquired  Jane,  but  disclosed  his  selfish- 
ness and  unjustifiable  jealousy  too  soon 
and  was  drowned  in  a  struggle  with 
Jane  on  the  canal's  edge.  Jane,  her 
simple  heart  always  pounding  heaviest 
when  Bryan,  the  genteel  artist,  was 
near,  tried  artlessly  to  interest  him, 
failed  chiefly  throutfh  the  more  prac- 
tised enticements  of  another  woman, 
and  in  the  end  went  back  to  Fred  and 
the  barge  life  to  which  fate  had  sen- 
:t«nced  her. 

Not^an  exciting  story,  nor  one  to  be 

furbished  by  an  imaginative  director 
with  artifice.  Simply  a  one-character 
study,  set  down  in  speech  of  the  folks 
and  scenes  of  the  country  described  by 
Mr.  Herbert  in  his  novel.  Disjointed  at 
times,  lacking  perhaps  the  polish  and 
expertness  of  camera  pointing,  direction 
and  continuity  displayed  by  Hollywood's 
artisans,  "The  Water  Gypsies''  still  is  a 
sincere.  appealing  and  frequently 
charming  film  narrative.  To  Miss  Todd 
go  chief  honors.  Resembling  our  own 
Lois  Moran  in  figure  and  features,  she 
portrays  the  pathetic  groping  for  ro- 
mance, the  sensitive,  honest  nature  of 
a  young  woman  hur,",ering  for  a  love 
which  exalts  and  doeo  not  degrade.  It 
is  an  admirable  performance,  unspoiled 
by  mannerisms  or  emotional  hysteria. 
Sari  Maritza,  better  known  than  Miss 
Todd,  sparkles  in  brief  scenes  as  the 
errant  Lily.  Richard  Bird,  who  was 
Capt.  Stanhope  in  the  stage  production 
of  "Journey's  End."  which  Boston  saw, 
plays  a  disagreeable  role  competently, 
and  the  others  are  excellent  as  type 
players. 

To  those  who  now  and  then  would 
sit  under  the  spell  of  alien  scenes  and 
of  tales  told  in  different  form  we  com- 
mend the  comfortable  Tremont  as  the 
place,  and  "The  Water  Gypsies"  as  the 
attraction.  W.  E.  G.  i 


FINE  ARTS 
"Der  Grosse  Tenor" 

.A  screen  drama  by  Hans  Mueller 

.jnd  Robert  Laebniann:   directed   by  Hanna 

fo'lowinl  ?a"s,  :"'■"'*""'' 

Winkelmanu    Emit  Janninirs 

Afe'ithe,  hiB  wife   Renate  Mueller 

u.-'iJ'd"  ■PaKotui'-ska   Olgra  Tchochowa 

^JMl^^'iK-;   Hans  Moeer 

M^^.V^S'^'®  j  Max  Gueletorfl 

Di.  Marberr   Eduard  von  Wiuterstein 

  Willy  Prafter 

Rcmanonfes    Sieirfrind  BeriZeh 

Fflil?n       li'"'"  •  5'lad!mi?'^S&^ 

1,  ,'iPO  "-ardarno   Evarlsto  SlgTioriul 

•Pepper    Oskar  SIma 

It  is  always  good  to  have  Emil  Jan- 
nings  on  the  screen  once  more,  a  pleas- 
ant change  as  well  as  an  object  lesson 
in  acting.  This  time  the  robust  Ger- 
man appears  in  aU  his  geniality  and 
pathos  in  "Der  Grosse  Tenor,"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Pine  Arts 
Theatre.  The  film  will  please  the  Ger- 
man population  of  Boston  and  the  sur- 
rcimding  towns;  it  will  also  please  the 
admirers  of  Herr  Jannlngs  who  need 
not  be  of  any  set  nationality.  It  is 
not   particularly   exciting,   but   it  ir 


\  .-.\nt,  nurnan,  oiten  a  hit  touching 
■  not  a  little  humorous,  while  In- 
::  td  to  a  leisurely  pace  and  undue 
deliberation  in  plot  development.  This 
reviewer  loimd  It  enjoyable  througrhout; 
the  acting  Is  of  satisfactory  quality  and 
so  long  as  Jannings  is  on  the  screen 
It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

The  plot  follows  the  events,  dramatic 
and  comic,  In  the  life  of  Albert  Winkel- 
mann,  a  German  tenor  whose  voice  is 
as  sizable  as  liJs  interest  in  the  fair 
sex.  In  shamefaced,  small  boy  fashion 
he  endeavors  to  liide  his  numerous  af- 
fairs from  his  pretty  wife,  Agathe, 
whom  he  really  loves  despite  his  wan- 
I  derlngs  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
I  path.  Presently  there  comes  a  chance 
I  to  sing  in  South  America.  Winkelmann 
.accepts  the  offer,  though  seized  with 
j  unusual  forebodings.  The  climate  of 
Soiith  America  makes  him  most  un- 
comfortable, and  his  feelings  are  fur- 
ther disturbed  when  he  finds  that  the 
manager  of  the  opera  house  has  en- 
gaged another  singer,  a  young  Italian, 
in  case  he  should  fall.  On  the  night 
of  his  first  appearance  the  spectre  of 
failure  rises  up  to  daunt  him,  in  the 

form  of  a  one-time  popular  favorite  ( 
now  hopelessly  gone  to  seed;  he  goes 
upon  the  stage  and  is  unable  to  sing  i 
a  note.    Upon  his  return  to  Germany; 
he  is  hailed  with  Joy  by  hts  wife  and: 
friends    who    know    nothing    of  his; 
catastrophe.    A  few  months  on  the 
farm  with  Agathe  and  all  at  once,  hav- 
ing announced  his  retirement  for  good, 
he  finds  that  he  can  once  more  sing 
as  of  old,  and  the  final  scene  shows 
him  singing  Lohengrin  while  his  wife 
applauds  from  the  wings. 

The  picture  is  almost  all  Jannings. 
Whether  he  is  the  clumsy,  would-be 
amorist,  thrusting  Inconvenient  ladies 
into  closets,  the  outraged  singer  angry 
at  the  suggestion  that  he  may  not  be 

it,  ^  the  broken  man 

sobbing  in  anguish  outside  the  office 
of  the  doctor  who  tells  him  he  can  sing 
no  more,  he  is  equally  affective.  Renate 
Mueller  makes  a  plump,  charming  and 
rather  subdued  Agathe,  while  Hans 
Moser  contributes  an  excellent  por- ' 
tray  al  of  Winkelmarm's  voluble  friend 
and  dresser.  Wladimlr  Solokoff  is  me- 
morable in  the  brief  role  of  the  former 
^nger  who  comes  begging  for  charity. 
The  opera  scenes  are  well  staged 

L,  H. 


ne!?^Z^XX^  ^^^^^^^^ 

.Hi-J.lA-^?i-  I  X.^l^^i^  H^cS,^n"°d^lTol.^. 

»anfy  m^Sfdec^y  ^^X^J^l^^M^^ 


3«fendlng  a  crimlni^isimon  frair,  J  an 
alibi.  The  proof  la  positive.  Simon 
faces  dl.sbnnnent  an4  dlsgi-ace.  But  he 
has  his  rival  shadowed  by  the  faithful 
McFadden 
him  nnrl 

melodrama,  a  relief  from  much  of  the 
talk. 

This  play — if  It  Is  a.  play — Is  much 
in  need  of  the  blue  pencil.  Mr.  Rice 
Is  no  doubt  Interested,  in  characters 
that  to  the  spectator  suffer  from  pro- 
lixity of  dialogue.  The  play  could  be 
shortened  without  detriment.  The  tele- 
phone girl  becomes  a  bore.  Young 
Becker's  sporting  communistic  Ideas 
I  could  well  be  spared.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  bring  in  the  intolerable  step-children 
of  Simon.  Portraits  of  character,  these 
'  and  others:  often  admirably  pictured; 
but  where  is  the  play? 

The  performance  was  of  a  high  order 
throughout.  To  dwell  on  this  actor 
and  that  actress,  would  be  to  print 
again  the  cast.  A  fuller  discussion  must 
wait,  for  the  audience  was  dismissed 
i  at  a  later  hour. 

Mr.  Muni's  portrayal  of  Simon  was 
!  a  careful  study  that  yet  seemed  re- 
freshingly spontaneous.  Excellent  also 
were  the  Zedorah  of  Miss  Underwood; 
the  Lillian  Larue  of  Miss  Moore;  the 
Malone  of  Mr.  Manning;  the  clerk 
who  pestered  the  secretary;  the  Regina 
of  Miss  Teeman,  who  knows  the  power 
of  understatement,  and  the  inimitable 
McFadden  of  Mr.  Dailey;  nor  was  the 
Cora  of  Miss  Wallace  to  be  overlooked 
though  the  dramatist  is  more  at  home 
with  Simon's  crooks  and  light  skirts 
than  with  those  who  have  an  aristo- 
cratic flavor. 

The  theatre  was  packed  and  laughter 
vied  with  applause. 
I  — — 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"Melody" 

"Melody,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and 
1,T  scenes,  with  book  by  Edward  ChiMs  Car- 
penter, IjTios  by  Irving-  Caosar,  and  score  b.v 
Sig-mnnd  Rombere-:  setting's  by  Joseph  Ur- 
ban, dances  staere<l  by  Bobby  Connolly :  pro- 
duced by  Georg-e  White  at  the  Forrest  Thea- 
tre. Philadelphia,  Dex?.  26.  performed  last  i 
evening:  at  the  Colonial,  with  the  following- 
cast: 

Tristan  Robillard  Everett  Marshal* 

Francois  Trapadonx  Hal  Skelly 

Comte  Giistave  de  Nemours.  .  Victor  Morley 

Andree  Evelyn  Herbert 

Lise  Valerie  Bergere 

Pierre  George  Houston 

Eugenie  Revellc  Jeanne  Aubert 

Ninon    Ravelle  Louise  KirtPand 

George  Richards   Walter  Woplf 

Toby  Milton  Douelas 

Pania  de  Laurier  Evelyn  Herbert 

Sabine  Pataille  Mildred  Parisette 

Phoebe  Jones  Ina  Ray 

Lazare  Lyle  Evans 

,  j  No  opera  house  should  be  too  remote 
'  i  to  attract  the  populace  when  George 
;  White  drives  his  hippodromic  chariot 
'  into  the  local  arena.  Last  evening  he 
heralded  the  arrival  of  something  new, 
—  odd  and  cumulatively  interesting  in 
operetta — for  that  is  what  we  shall  call 


and  is  hit  over  the  head  by  Bauer. 
Eventually  Michael  falls  Into  Ilse's  arms  ; 
splendid  numbers  in  the  first  act,  ''I'd  *°t^      ^^^^iL^j  ♦y..^  t   ,  ■., 
Write  a  Song,"  and  the  theme  song  re-,^jf 

name  | 
nothing  to  do 

■oj^npc   hit<!   thfll  ""ir  ^V""  f«racnt,  may  verj- 

;Sy  ^%a^al?'^°'"''i^  ^  '""^^"^ 
singing  "Give  Me  a  Roll  on  the  Drum," 

7^  in"  f  !tiiu.^"^.  yellowUwo  Jacks  Cv^orkT^cab?;  togetoe;  wto| 

silk  in  a  military  tap  dance  whi^ch  excellent  results.  Mr.  Buchanan  is! 
swept  last  nights  audience  mto  noisy  debonair  and  pleasing,  a  master  of  airy 
enthusiasm.  Jeanne  Aubert.  making  humor,  a  natural  born  dancer,  an  easy' 
her  hrst  entrance  with  an  off-stage  I  and  charming  actor  and  singer  in  a! 
screech  which  hinted  at  broad  Gallic  j  part  that  Is  hardly  worthy  of  hiiii  Mr. ' 
comedy  to  come,  was  very  amusing  in?  Pearl  is  robustly  funny,  bewildered,' 
"Rendezvous,"  sung  and  acted  with  rich '  stammering,  ridiculous,  whether  as  the! 
humor  with  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Hous-  object  of  Lyda  Robertl's  violent  love- 
ton,  and  in  another  number,  "Pompa-  making  or  the  butt  of  the  angry  wed-  ! 
dour,"  in  which  she  and  Mr.  Skelly,  ding  guests.    Not  for  nothing  has  he  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Counsellor-at-Law"  It  despite  Mr.  White's  modest  disclaim 

"Counsellor-at-Law."  a  play  in  three  acts  ers.  It  Is  operetta  because  Mr.  Rom- 
and  nine  scenes  by  Elmer  Rice,  was  per-  berg  has  written  a  score  Of  genuine 
formed  last  night  lor  the  first  time  in  Bos-  dramatic  worth,  with  melodies  fitted 
ton.    Settmgs  by  Raymond  Sove.v.s.    Staged  r„   'v;„™„+.!_  ov,^  oz-ono  TTo 

'  and  produced  by  the  author,  at  the  Plymouth  to  Character  and  mood  and  scene.  ne 
theatre.  New  York,  on  Nov,  6,  1031,:  Plym-  has  written  with  a  breadth  and  depth 

:  outh  theatre.  New  York,  on  Sept,  12,  19.S2,  pni.oiiinir  if  not  hett.erine-  anv  of  his 
At  the  first  performance  George  Simon,  Paul  equaumg  II  noi  Deiiermg  any  oi  iii^ 

'Muni:  Rerina  Gordon.  Anna  Kostant :  Bessie  preVlOUS  WOrkS,  and  the  WOrld  knOWS 
Green.  Constance  McKay:  Cora  Simon,  Lou-  how  good  those  WOrks  were  and  are.  It 
iee  Prussing:  Charles  McFadden.  J.  Hani-  ,  _°  j.  ,_._ij.rikf>rpr'<:  vorntion";  which 
mond  Bailey;  H.  H,  Weinburg.  MarvmKlme:        no   tUne-tmKerer  s  vocations  wmcJi 

Lena  Simon.  Jennie  Moscowitz.  Mr.   Romberg  practises.    He  sets  his 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows:  muse  at  three  distinct  periods,  1881, 

&  SindV.\\\\\V.\\V.- Jules  G-IrfelS  1906,  1933;  and  in  each  he  creates  in- 

Sarah  Becker    Maika  Kornstein  dividualized  muslc.    The.  balladry  and 

A  Tall  Man   the  simple  chorals  of  a  Paris  50  years 

Zedorah  Chapman   Dons  Underwood  „,„ilj„  i.u»  j  .„o,,«v, 

Goidie  Rmdskopf    XnscU  Jacobs  ago  precede  the  sprlghtller  and  naugh- 

CharlcB  McFadden    J.  Hammond  Dailey  tier  tunes  of  1906,  and  when  we  COme  tO: 

John  P,  Tedesco    Sam  Bonnell      i 

Regina  Gordon    Annp  Teeman    - ' .   :  .  : 

Herbert  Howard  Weinberg-  Harry  Mervisthe  present  time  We  find  Mr.  Romberg 

Lillian  Larue   Bua^^-^pfoZ? mocking  at  jazz,  writing  in  more  jovial 

Rov  Darwin,'.'.".'.."...'...'.'  Jack  Leslie  and  carefree  spirit,  matching  always 

George  Simon    Paul  Muni  the  times  and  doing  it  with  a  musicianly 

Sna  llSo^ •::".'.: ".:'.'.: :'JenmeMo™tl^       admirably  adaptive  to  dramatic 

Peter  J.  Malone  T.  H.  Manning  progressions. 

Rijby  Crayfieid.   John  Crump  Carpenter  has  written  a  book 

CTsimon^'''^'.'.'.'.".  -.','..''°  "Ned'^GiLfs  which  Chronicle's  a  sweet  and  lasting 
Harry  Becker    Martin  Wolfson  Jove  as  did  Noel  Coward's  poignant 


topped  their  lyrical  witticisms  with  a 
laughable  travestry  on  the  amours  of 
Louis  XV  and  the  Pompadour.  Nor 
should  we  neglect  Mr.  Woolf ,  as  a  prod- 
uct of  1933,  acting  smoothly  and  sing- 
ing splendidly;  or  Mr.  Houston,  too 
briefly  heard;  or  Ina  Ray,  also  in  dual 
role  but  always  secretarial,  with  one 
Intricate  dance  to  her  credit;  or  Vivian 
Fay,  soloist  in  an  exquisite  first-act 
ballet.  One  other  feature  stands  out 
in  hasty  retrospect,  the  dance  following 
a  rollicking  roundelay  by  the  Messrs. 
Woolf,  Douglas  and  Fowler  in  which 
the  girls  lift  decorous  skirts  and  dis- 
close pantaletted  painted  dolls  on  each 
trim  leg,  a  'dancing  doll'  effect  which 
caps  any  recent  ensemble  novelty. 

The  settings,  by  Urban,  were  attrac- 
tive, often  ornate,  the  costumes  were 
becoming  and  Invariably  helpful  to  the 
"sUge  pictures.  Mr,  Al  Goodman  con- 
ducted an  augmented  orchestra  which 
did  full  justice  to  the  Romberg  score, 
particularly  the  so-called  musical  inter- 
ludes. With  so  many  fine  voices,  one 
regretted  the  absence  of  one  rousing 
quartet  for  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Houston, 
Mr.  Woolf  and  Mr.  Douglass.  However, 
when  one  began  with  an  Impression 
that  "Melody"  had  at  least  one  song  hit, 
and  discovered  that  at  least  six  of  them 
were  leaping  across  the  footlights  before 
the  final  curtain,  why  ask  for  more? 

  W.  E.  G. 

COLONIAL 
"Pardon  My  English  " 

.  "Pardon  My  Eng-lish."  a  musical  comedy 
Jn  two  acts:  book  by  Herbert  Fields,  music 
and  lyrics  by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin: 
musical  niimbera  staged  by  George  Hale: 
p  ay  staged  b.y  Vinton  Freedley:  presented 
npc^f«  ^^T*"'^'.,  Philadelphia,  on 

Alexander  A.  Aarons  and 
Vinton  Freedley:  produced  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  last  evening  with  the  following  cast : 

Mr    Preston  Ton  Blair 

Mrs.  Preston  Eleanor  Shaler 

rniw  -b.  Jaclt  Davis 

^li'il""'   Robert  Sneneer 

Another  eolleg-e  student  William  Ulline 

^"v   Cliff  Hall 

T.^L„„--  V.  Betty  Hamilton 

Stewart   Carl  Randall 

Griry  Martin  Barbara  Newberry 

M'l'Carthy   Harry  T.  Shannofi 

f^,'^^^'^''''^'"^^'^"'- •  •  •  ■  j^^k'^Bu^h^an 

Richard  Carter  Gerald  Oliver  Smith 

Bauer  Roberta  Robinson 

P'  „S'einer   ...Ro.vaI  Dana  Tracy 

^'"'^'f   Gene  Braiiv 

^""5  ••  Wilma  Roeloff 

IiiM-keeper   Georre  Shields 


talked  over  the  radio  to  millions:  the 
audience  laughed  at  all  his  jokes  almost 
before  they  came,  taking  the  old  ones 
with  the  new  with  equal  pleasure.  Lyda 
Robert!,  a  slim  platinum  blonde,  over- 
'  flowing  with  good  spirits  and  energy, 
fairly  stops  the  show  with  "My  Cousin 
from  Milwaukee,"  a  naughty  and  not 
always  comprehensible  little  ditty,  ex- 
pertly Illustrated  and  sung,  and  proves 
herself  a  comedienne  of  imique  talent. 

Barbara  Newberry  and  Carl  Randall 
contribute  several  excellent  dance  num- 
bers. One  in  particular,  "I  Gotta  Be 
There,"  danced  against  a  charming  sil- 
ver and  gray  set,  has  a  peculiar  Gersh- 
win rhythm  of  which  they  catch  the 
feeling  to  admiration,  Roberta  Robin- 
son sang  the  role  of  Use  with  consider- 
able vocal  pow?r,  but  was  hardly  the 
right  type  for  a  sentimental  role.  The  , 
fancy  of  the  audience  was  greatly  taken 
by  "Dancing  In  the  Streets,"  executed  ( 
by  some  energetic  young  men,  described  i 
on  the  program  as  schuhpladlers,  and 
the  chorus  dressed  in  gay  peasant  cos-! 
tume.  For  the  men's  chorus  there  is  an' 
amusing  number  about  "The  Dresden 
Northwest  Mounted,  who  always  get 
their  man,  if  they  can."  John  Wen- 
ger's  settings,  particularly  one  in  the 
American  bar,  are  excellent. 

"Pardon  My  English"  seems  destined 
for  a  good  run  in  New  York,  where 
some  of  the  humor  might  strike  home 
more  aptly,  but  however  you  look  at  it, 
it  is  an  amusing  show. — E.  L.  H. 

PLYMOUTH 
"There'i  Always  Juliet" 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  John  ran 
Druten,  presented  last  nig:ht  at  the  Plymouth 
iheatre.  Minder  the  manarement  of  The 
American  Theatre  Society,  as  the  first  play 
or  the  second  subscription  »eries,  with  the 
following-  caaf 


Karl 


.John  Cortez 


Richard  Dwight,  Jr   David  Vivian 

Dorothy  Dwig-ht    Pauline  Rowc 

Fran.-is  Clark  Baird    Elmer  Brown 

And  others. 

"Counsellor-at-Law"  is  a  study  of 
characters:  Men  and  woman  who  pass 
in  and  out  of  a  successful  lawyer's 
office:  a  murderess,  a  divorced  woman 
the  mother  of  a  treacherous  commimist 
and  her  son;  clerks  in  the  office;  a 
charming  telephone  girl  always  com- 
plainlns  of  her  "stummick;"  the  law- 
yer's devoted  female  secretary.  The 
proud  mother  of  the  lawyer;  his  wife 
Inclined  to  be  snooty;  they  come  and 
go.  and  talk,  ye  gods,  how  they  do 
talk,  now  in  a  racy  manner,  now  in- 
consequentially; no  doubt  these  scenes 
are  true  to  life,  but  life  with  its  scenes 
is  at  times  tiresome. 

George  Simon  has  come  up  from  the 
slums.  He  has  known  poverty,  hunger. 
He  has  raised  himself  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  bar.  Tender  hearted,  not  for- 
getting his  early  years,  he  is  ready  to 
defend  the  friends  of  his  youth  even 
when  they  are  criminals;  defends  and 
aids  them  .so  that  they  go  straight  and 
prosper.  He  has  married  a  divorced 
woman,  who,  apparently  devoted  to 
him,  is  ashamed  of  his  associates.  For 
her  sake  he  throws  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar  fee,  to  save  one  of  her 
friends  from  scandal.  Impossible  in 
life,  but  a  fine  gesture  on  the  stage. 
All  goes  well  with  Simon;  he  and  his 
wife  are  to  sail  for  Europe  when  an 
enemy,  a  rival  at  the  bar,  finds  that. 


•Bitter -Sweet."    He  has  utilized  one 
character  to  rim  a  full  course  of  life 
through  the  two  acts — one  Francois 
Trapadoux,  acted  with  amazing  clarity 
and  sympathy  by  Mr.  Skelly.  A  nimble 
witted  youth,  with  a  weakness  for  sec- 
retaries and  a  vision  which  presages 
automobiles  and  wireless,  infant  in- 
dustries which  eventually  enrich  him. 
He  is  friend  to  Andree  de  Nemours, 
who  weds  Pierre  de  Laurier,  although 
she  loves  a  young  composer,  Trlstran 
Robillard.     When    Tristram    is    con-  j 
scripted  to  fight  the  Africans,  he  writes  { 
a  song  to  Andree,  names  it,  "I  Am  the 
Smger,  but  You  Are  the  Song,"  and  so  | 
stirs  her  still  n\  idenly  heart  that  she  j 
passes  one  signiliant  hour  with  him  in  I 
his  room.    Signii'c'ant,  because  later  we  i 
are  to  learn  that  Max  de  Laurier,  who  i 
appears   in   the   second   act,   is   not ' 
Pierre's  son,  but  Tristran's,  who,  alas. ! 
was  killed  and  is  heard  and  seen  no; 
more  save  In  a  vision  come  to  remind  ' 
Trapadoux,  now  aged  and  selfish,  of 
days  long  gone.    Andree  has  been  dead 
several  years.   There  are  further  genea- 
logical complications  in  that  George, 
Trapadoux's  grand-nephew,  falls  in  love 
with  Andree's   granddaughter,  Paula, 
and  not  only  wins  her  but  is  instru-; 
mental  in  the  restoration  of  the  del 
Laurier  silk  mills  and  of  Paula's  fortune. 

For  such  a  score  and  such  a  narra- 
tive Mr.  White  has  gone  to  excesses  In 
providing  a  worthy  cast.    Mr.  Mar- 
shall's vibrant  office,  responsive  to  any 
i  operatic    demand,    is    heard    in^  two 


A  new  Gershwin  show  is  always  an 
event;  the  last  one  that  opened  here— 
"Of  Thee  I  Sing" — was  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  Now  comes  "Pardon 
My  English."  on  Its  way  to  New  York 
after  a  week  or  two  of  adjustments  out 
of  town.  Last  night  it  received  a  hearty 
welcome  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  where 
the  big  audience  seemed  equally  ap- 
preciative of  Jack  Buchanan's  singing 
and  playing,  the  comedy  of  Jack  Pearl 
iand  the  unique  personality  of  Lyda 
Robert!  Its  virtues  Include  some  lively, 
agreeable  dance  tunes — particularly  "i 
Go  Where  You  Go,"  "So  What?"  and 
"Dancing  in  the  Streets"— good  dancing 
by  the  principals,  particularly  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Carl  Randall  and  Barbarr.'New- 
berry,  plenty  of  comedy  of  a  not  too 


Leonora  Pennycoste  Violet  Heming- 

Florence   LlUian  Brennard  Tonge 

Dwight  Houston    Roger  Pryor 

Peter  Walmsley   John  Graham  Spacey 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  recount  the 
plot  of  "There's  Always  Juliet"  and 
to  offer  an  estimate  of  the  play's  en- 
tertainment value.  It's  about  love  at 
first  sight,  and  it's  great  fun. 

The  heroine  of  the  piece,  who  is  be- 
loved by  the  hero  because  she  is  such 
a  fool,  and  who  loves  him  be- 
cause he's  such  a  complete  lunatic, 
gets  afraid  and  sensible  when  he  sug- 
gests marriage  after  24  hours'  acquai: 
ance.  She  is  sensible  and  says  "N 
but  repents  of  it  heartily.  Figure  to 
yourself  the  rest.   It  shouldn't  be  hard. 

Love  is  the  plot.  Naturalness  and  wit ' 
make  the  dialogue  the  best  that  has 
been  heard  on  Boston  stages  this  season  ; 
Except  for  a  dragging  first  half  of  the 
third  act,  which  could  be  easily  light- 
ened and  brought  into  character  with 
the  gay  and  swift  remainder  of  the 
play,  the  whole  comedy  achieves  the 
distinction  of  being  deUghtfullv  amus- 
ing without  ever  being  smairt-aleck, 
forced  or  risque.    There  are  no  wise- 
cracks in  it,  but  a  wealth  of  observa- 
tion and  of  bon  mots  which  deserve 
the  name.  And  through  it  runs  charm- 
ing sentiment  and  a  rich  vein  of  truth 
It  IS  perfectly  acted  by  Violet  Heming 
who  can  be  English  and  yet  intelUgible' 
even  to  the  tiniest  whisper;  sweet  and 
yet  not  cloying;  tender,  funnv.  crazv 


subtle  variety  and  a  general  spirit  of  '"'i'^^ /"i?  "^^^'^  anything  but 
gaiety  that  help^  thtogs   along   tr?-  ."S^^^^l^'''^^''^  ^'^^^^"'^  ^ 

mendously.  The  costumes  are  excep-'  Ifl'  ^J^J^"  ^J^^'^-  ^°y^^'  sincere,  di- 
tionally  attractive,  the  chorus  ni^ttv  a^*^'  impetuous,  is  very  good  as  the 
and  admirably  drilled  If  X  ^3  ^''*!?i?h^f"''.,'^«  somewhat  thick, 
cavil,  it  is  at  the  score.  The  past  work!  p^L  ^  ,  d^couragingly  psychic 
Of  George  Gershwin  leads  eve^y  one  S  loacev  /'Ifi-''^  .  S""^^^ 

expect  something  exceptional  and  th«  fSt^^i  T^.-  ^  ^^11  ^^^^  entertaining 
music  for  "Pardon  My  English"  S  good  ^tT^^^^'^^'^'^n,        Florence  of  Lil- 
without  being  startling.  However  nSSS  w„  i^n^^^  ^^""1^  ^^^'^ 
of  the  songs  are  easy  to  sing  and  maj         f^  tbf      'Vl'*  *  ^"'"'^  "^"^^ 
well  develop  into  hits.  1  *^f.  effective  rasps  and  gasps 

As  a  peg  to  hang  the  sones  and  .^conversation  through  the  telephone, 
dances  on"!  there  is  a  ftoi^\ffl  nlc^  T^,\%T,'^'  speeches  amaz- 

young  Englishman,  Michael  Bramleigh,  '  ^• 

who  was  knocked  on  the  head  in  an 
airplane  accident  and  developed  klepto- 
mania, which  caused  him  to  associate 
at  times  with  the  underworld.  In  Dres-j 
den,  whither  he  has  come  with  his 


partner,,  Glta — a  vivacious  blonde,  andi 
his  bullying  chauffeur,  McCarthy,: 
Michael  encounters  Commissioner  Bauer' 
— "Wass  you  there,  Charlie" — and  falls 
in  love  with  Commissioner  Bauer's 
daughter.  Use.  He  even  ■wants  to  marryi 
her.  to  Glta's  extreme  annoyance,  and' 
when  the  lovers  elope,  she  follows  them.. 
There  is  the  usual  lovers'  quarrel.  Ilse 
is  kidnapped  by  McCarthy  and  held  fori 
ransom.  Michael  comes  to  the  rescue' 


ingeii 


)  ^ 

LOUISE  BERNHARDT 

Louise  Bernhardt,  a  young  sin; 
from  Melrose,  who  has  won  numerous 
music  prizes,  and  has  held  engagements 
with  the  American  Opera  Company  and 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  sang 
the  following  program  last  night  at 
Jordan  hall; 

I 

Dank  sei  dir.  Herr  Hanilr 
Preudvoll  und  Leidvoi:.  iiorlhoveii 

Die  Trommel  geruhet   Beethovei 

with  string  QUaJtette.  piano  and  orjan 

Therese   «  Massenet 

Impression   Fausse  Poldowski 

La  Grotte  .   ..   Debiissp.v 

Nuages  Georges, 


I  hoptn 
;  Welter 


IV 


.  .  E  Wi.Kt 
.   Bl  iiliiii^ 
.Huso  Wolf 
.Huso  WolJ 

 Marx 

. . . .Strauss 


jTlip  l<  I'  Is  Ko  Hon   Carpenter 

ILitlli'  Crass   Ebell 

IParoriios   •  Buries 

R 

[iM  1  her  first  yroxip 

■wii  nir  ouarlel.  The 

Imeni;  were   .ns  tollows: 

VIW  I)oiU-e.  viiiaii;  Frcleritk  Mahn.  violin: 
•orffe  Hiimphrcv.  viola:  Carl  Webster, 
lllo 

Miss  Bernhardt,  who  has  proved  her 
Ise  and  effectiveness  in  dramatic 
ing  by  her  successful  appearances 
Iwlth  opera  here,  won  a  following  as  a 
'singer  of  songs  last  night.  A  large 
•Udience  was  present  to  hear  her,  and 
listened  with  evident  pleasure. 

It  would  seem  that  Miss  Bernhardt 
"has  everything."  She  has  beauty, 
charm,  presence,  dramatic  gifts,  a  fine 
voice  under  good  control,  a  command  I 
of  phrasing  and  of  style,  and  a  sense 
of  humor.  In  one  so  young,  this  array 
of  gifts  arouses  so  much  wonder  that 
there  Is  little  room  for  other  emotions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  advantages 
of  temperament  and  talents  will  not 
make  her  way  too  ea^y;  the  artiste  she 
has  It  in  her  to  be,  should  have  some 
problem?  to  grapple  with,  in  order  to 
refine  her  metal.  It  would  be  a  pity 
If  she  became  "a  poor  little  rich  girl" 
«i  music. 

■'  Her  voice,  rich  and  brilliant  as  it  Is, 
and  smooth  as  a  flute  in  mezza  voce. 
Is  not  yet  entirely  dependable.  Here 
and  there  in  her  singing  last  night  the 
listener  had  an  impression  that  she 
may  have  consciously  enriched  it  too 
much;  free  moments  of  silvery  flexibility 
made  one  suspect  the  heavy  richness 
of  her  lower  tones  and  the  almost 
trained  brilliance  of  the  middle  regis- 

Iter.  But  her  singing  is  beautifully  true 
lin  pitch,  and  she  has  security  of 
■  breath  control — outstanding  vocal  vir- 
Itues. 

Despite  her  ability  to  evoke  a  mood, 
land  to  hold  her  audience  by  her  com 
mand  of  contrasts  and  of  dramatic  in 


Frisjh  makes  It  a  bltterTlpaiaionate  i|  Paris"  was  played  In  New  vWv  .. 

cry;  Glanninl  sings  it  from  afar,  ten- Jfarly  as  1823.   The  opera  was  nrnriurfA  ^ 
d<.rlv.  r«notrIv  I" ^f*  York  in  French  in  1827-  knd  In      "^^'^   ''^^'<""K   '        "I   Mon.si^tTr '3eO 

fo"/,'"'^.*"  y«ar:  in  Ger'mMi  in  ' originally  » 

1862.  Mallbran  made  her  W  «n  ',  P'^^'^d  by  Mollere  and  hl.s  wife,  were 
pearance  In  the  United  Statpi  4«  i^f  ^^^^^  Armand  Bernard  and  Jossellne 
first  English  performa;ice  of  the  on,l,  I "^^^  ^as  produced  by  Oau- 
Tlie  Seneschal's  sont  1<  «tiii  ■h      P"^  Imont-Pranco  Pllm.<!  iindpr  thp  rfirprt.lnn 


derly,  remotely. 

She  gave  most  pleasure  to  her  audi- 
ence in  her  singing  of  the  Italian  folic 
tunes,  trippingly  light,  or  long  drawn 
out  on  golden  tones,  or  Jocular. 

Admirable  accompaniments  were  pro- 
vided by  Molly  Bernstein.  E.  B. 


caslonally  in  concert  and      T,  f v,     ,'       Gaslon  Ravel  and  J.  J.  Prlppa. 

_    of    the    princess     "am    °  A  brief  expo.sition  in  French  of  the 

the  oa-s.-,n  to         CHAMBE*  CONCERT  IN  BROWN  }  i  d'etre  en  voyage !"  ^  IT.^l^'^i.o' '>e^.':.  Preceded  the  main  pic 


John  MrCormack  will  sine  In  Rvm 
^^ol-Zi  next  Sunday  tfferS.on'^t : 
B''ur°to'^'=^olm^^?3^  S^'^J'X?^-  ! 

the  subject  I's''  -BaiT.^L'l^'"'^""^ 


HALL 

The  first  of  a  series  of  concert;s  of 
chamber  music  by  faculty  members  of 
the  New  England  Consen'atory  of  Mu- 
sic and  assisting  artists  was  given  last 

night  at  Brown  hall.   The  program  con-  ,  ^^land     Rirhiv  iW  l  -""^u^awng 
sisted  of  Gabriel  Paul's  quartet  In  G    promUed-the  flrl^**^  ' 
minor  for  violin,  viola,  vlolonceUo  and  ^  ^ 
pianoforte,  and  Maurice  Ravel's  quar- 
^°^rJj-'^  violins,  viola  and  violon- 
cello.   The  players  were  Harrison  Kel- 
ler, violin;  Howard  GodlnK  pianoforte-    .  _ 
Malcolm  Holmes,  violin:  Margaret  H    /      PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
Clark,  viola;  George  A.  Brown,  violon-  }"\Vith  Williamson  Beneath  the  Sea" 
cello.  ' 

The  Paiire  quartet,  one  seldom  heard, 


IS  beautiful,  made  with  all  the  skili 
one  expects  from  the  great  French 
teacher,  and  of  surprisingly  modem 
flavor.  Pew  of  the  most  modem  of  the 
chamber  music  composers  have  sur- 
passed the  evocation  of  an  exotic  at- 
mosphere as  it  is  achieved  in  the  adagio 
non  troppo  of  this  quartet.  The  Ravel 
quartet,  more  enchanting  at  every  hear- 
ing, revealed  that  Ravel  owes  more 
than  lip  gratitude  to  his  less  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  and  teacher 

The  evening  of  music  was  delightful; 
the  quartets  were  admirably  performed 
on  the  whole.  Music  for  'cello  and 
piano  will  be  played  at  the  next  cham- 
ber concert,  Jan.  18.  e.  B 


CONCERT  NOTES 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

Richard  Burgin  will  conduct  the  con 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches-l 
tra  at  the  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
tonight  at  8  o'clock.    The  program  is 
as  follows:  Walton,  overture,  "Ports- 

tensity.  Miss  Bernhardt  might  do  well    ^ral  ^sShonrSsovIsS" 
to  arrange  her  programs  so  as  to  al-  I  Mi»vi+  -.^       j  "i"^^^ 


A  Principal  Distributing  Corporation  pic- 
lure,  produced  by  Sol  Lesser,  directed  by 
.1.  E.  Wjlliainson  and  presented  by  the  direc- 
tor with  a  runnins  commentary  by  himself. 


lo  luiauge  iier  programs  so  as  lo  ai-   I  ivri„Vi+         TJoi,i  ii«-„„„4.  i    m  ^,1°  , 
low  a  sprinkling  of  songs  in  simple  j  suite  frt^n  thf  h^n^'^i";  Stravinsky, 
I  vein-a  few  lyric,  gentle  things,  un-  '  P^t"™-'^'-'  " 


touched  by  the  more  stormy  emotions. 
Her  singing  of  Hans  Ebell's  charming 
song  "Little  Grass"  showed  that  she 
is  capable  of  doing  such  things  very 
well. 

Most  delightful  in  the  memory  of 
her  singing  are  Massanet's  "Therese," 
which  she  sang  with  passionate  in- 
tensity and  breathless  longing  juxta- 
posed in  effective  contract,  and  Strauss's 
"Schlechtes  Wetter,"  of  enchanting 
naivete^  E.  B. 


DUSOLINA  GIANNINI 

Dusolina  Giannini,  soprano,  sang 
yesterday  morning  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Statler  to  an  audience  which 
packed  the  floor  and  balcony.  Her 
recital  was  the  third  In  the  present 
season's  series  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Boston  school  of  occupational  therapy, 
Her  program  follows: 

Allerseelen   strli^. 

Bjandchen   it?anfS 

pbfiicra   ffrom  "Carmen"/    t::!:'  Blzlt 
M^^vK^"!!^  (Rubaiyat)    Powell  Weaver 
MX  Should  - Van^sT-^" 

Lolse 

wanlella  Luciana 
Uallan  Talk  Sones  Arrang-ed  by  Vittorio 
GlaDnini 

The  gifts  and  the  art  of  Dusolina 
Otonnmi  are  too  well-known  to  require 
detailing.  Into  every  song  she  pours 
tne  rich  brilliance  of  her  voice,  schooled 
to  complete  control,  and  used  with  rare 
musicianship  and  tasre.  If  one  may 
«enre  any  dissatisfaction  at  all  in  her 
raging,  it  is  from  excess  of  virtues— 
^^"^  study  in  the 

polishing  of  an  interpretation  that  it 
loses  a  bit  of  that  seeming  spontaneity 
Which  music  should  suggest,  or  from 
vocal  control  ataiost  unhuman  In  Its ' 
perfection. 

At  first  glance,  her  program  seemed 
to  reveal  little  of  outstanding  interest 
Deslde  the  group  of  German  Lieder  and 
the  three  Italian  peasant  songs,  in  i 
DOlh  of  whch  she  Is  always  warmly  i 
aOsfymg.     However,   the   aria   from  1 
Vestale"  revealed  her  thriUingly  dra- 
matic full  voice  at  its  best,  and  in  the 
Habanera"  from  Carmen  she  limned 
■  fresh  vision  of  the  sullen  gypsy,  sing- 
qjg  with  a  restrained,  voluptuous  tone  ■ 
I  more  expressive  than  any  amount  of ' 
1  nre  and  stamping  from  less  gifted  I 
Staging  actresses,  i 
I  _Her  interpretations  of  the  songs  by  I 
Brahms  and  Strauss  were  admirable — ! 
In    the    contemplative,    poetic  style, 
I  rather  than  emotionally  abandoned.  It 
is    amazing    how    different  "Immer 
Wser  wird  mein  Schlummer"  can  be 
gt  the  hands  of  different  singlns.  Povla  I 


from  the  ballet  "Petrouchka. 
For  the  orchestra's  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony hall  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
Saturday  night  (Mr.  Burgin  will  con- 
duct them),  the  program  is  as  follows: 
Vaughan  WUliams,  Pastoral  Symphony 
Mozart,  violin  concerto  D  major 
(K,  218)— Albert  Spalding,  violinist- 
Chausson  "Poeme"  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra op.  25  (Mr.  Spalding);  Strav- 
insky, suite  from  the  ballet  "Petrou- 
chka. The  Pastrol  Symphony  was 
produced  at  London  in  1922  In  that 
year  Vaughan  Williams  made  his  first 
trip  to  this  country  and  conducted  the 
symphony  at  Norwalk,  Ct  (Litchfield 
county  music  festival).  The  New  Eng- 
jland  Conservatory  orchestra  (Wallace 

Goodrich,  conductor-,  gave  a  perform- 
ance in  1925. 

Albert  Stoesel  will  conduct  the  sym- 
phony concerts  of  Jan.  20,  21.  Bach- 
Volkel,  Fantasia  In  G  major  for  string 
orchestra.  Mozart  Symphony  in  D 
major  (K.  385)  Tchaikovsky,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Philip  James,  "station 
WGBZK,"  Delius,  "On  Hearing  the 
First  Cuckoo  In  Spring."  Weinberger, 
Polka  and  Fugue  from  the  opera, 
"Schwanda,   der  Dudelsachfeiffer." 

Myra  Hess,  pianist,  will  give  a  recital ' 
in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  at  3 
P.  M..  The  program  will  comprise 
Mozart's  fantasia  and  fugue  in  C 
major;  Beethoven's  sonata  op.  110, 
thres  intermezzi  from  Brahms's  op. 
119  and  his  rhapsodie  in  E  flat  major, 
and  eight  of  Chopin's  preludes.  Noth- 
ing modem,  nothing  contemporaneous, 
nothing  to  perplex  or  dismay  the  ortho- 
dox and  timid  listener;  but  whatever 
Miss  Hess  plays  is  made  interesting  by 
her. 

The  People's   Symphony  orchestra, 
Thompson   Stone,    conductor;  Anton 
Witek,  solo  violinist,  will  give  a  con- 
cert In  Jordan  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:15  P.  M.   Kempf,  Beethoven, 
violin    concerto;     Mendelssohn  sym- 
phony ("Italian") ;  Boieldleu,  overture 
to  "Jean  de  Paris."    Boieldieu's  opera 
was  once  popular  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.    He  was  unhappy  wif" 
his  first  wife,  a  dancer  at  the  Pai 
opera,  and  a  light  skirt,  so  he  went  ' 
Russia  in  1803,  and  remained  the.^ 
until  1811,  producing  at  St.  Petersburg 
nine  operas  with  great  success.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  brought  out 
"Jean  de  Paris"  ac  the  Opera  Comique 
on  April  4,  1812.    As  he  was  leaving 
Russia  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
arrested  as  a  conspirator  but  the  Tsar 
gave  a  leave  of  absence  so  that  Bolel 
dieu  could  cross  the  frontier.  Weber, 
had  praised  "Jean  de  Paris"  to  the 
skies  in  a  long  article  published  be 
fore  he  brought  out  the  opera  at  Dres 
den  in  1817.    When  he  was  at  Paris 
on  his  way  to  London  for  his  "Oberon" 


J.  E.  Williamson,  son  of  the  man  who 

invented  a  collapsible  steel  tube  capable 
of  extension,  which  made  possible  the 
photographing  of  scenes  under  water, 
may  be  seen  this  week  at  the  Para- 
mount and  Fenway  theatres  in  a  new 
film  v/hlch  he  calls,  "With  Williamson 
Beneath  the  Sea,"  The  undersea 
photographs  are  Intensely  Interesting, 
there  are  even  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
the  first  colored  pictures  ever  taken  be- 
neath the  ocean,  and  while  it  Is  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  that  certain  of 
the  highly  dramatic  moments  were 
staged  in  advance  with  some  care,  this 
reservation  cannot  be  allowed  to  de- 
tract from  the  genuinely  striking 
sc?nes  that  owe  their  effects  to  nature, 
not  to  the  inventive  powers  of  man, 
Mr.  Williamson  delivers  a  ninning  com- 
mentary, eked  out  with  fragments  of 
Beethoven  and  other  classics,  and  so 
long  as  he  is  not  waxing  unduly  senti- 
mental over  his  small  daughter  or  giv- 
ing utterance  to  a  few  unimpressive 
puns,  his  remarks  are  generally  help- 
ful. 

Three-quarters  of  the  picture  was 

photographed  through  the  gi-eat  glass 
window  encased  in  the  steel  tubing  just 
above  the  base.  Behind  this  window 
sit  Mr.  Williamson  and  his  wife.  He 
directs  the  operations  of  the  men  above 
v:ho  are  handling  the  tube  and  of  the 
divers  who  collect  specimens  and  guide 
the  tube  along  the  bottom,  while  she 
sketches  the  fish,  makmg  scale  and 
color  notations.  In  front  of  the  glass 
dart  the  thousands  of  fish,  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors,  that  inhabit  the 
v/aters  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  There 
i.s  shark  fishing,  in  which  the  spec- 
iator  sees  the  giant  man-eaters  play- 
ing with  the  bait,  swallowing  it  and 
then  fightmg  the  hook.  It  also  be- 
comes evident  that  the  .shark  does  not 
need  to  tum  over  to  bite:  he  bites 
from  any  angle. 

The  shark  fishing  scenes  are  fol- 
lowed by  glimpses  of  the  extraordinary 
coral  forests  that  line  the  ocean  bot- 
tom, forcing  the  divers  to  wear  heavy 
toots.  One  great  coral  tree  is  dis- 
lodged and  hauled  to  the  surface  to 
be  cleaned,  dried  and  carried  off  to  a 
museum.  Just  for  some  added  excite- 
ment Mr,  Williamson  takes  his  tube 
into  a  graveyard  of  lost  ships,  showing 
Clivers  at  work  salvaging  treasure  and 
fighting  off  inimical  mo'nsters  who  lurk 
in  the  wreckage.  To  make  the  sensi- 
tive shudder,  there  is  a  battle  with  an 
cctopus  who  gets  two  divers  into  his 
clutches,  the  near  entombment  of  a 
diver  in  a  dangerous  quicksand  and  a 
mild  scrap  v/ith  a  disagreeable  sea  snake 
of  small  dimensions  and  vicious  teeth. 
Much  of  the  production  is  reminiscent 
of  Jules  Verne,  for  some  of  the  t.ivers 
walk  on  the  bottom  without  airlines 
attached,  their  suits  being  chemically 
prepared  to  permit  breathing  and  free- 
dom of  movement. 

The  second  picture  on  the  bill  Is 
Ernest  Hemingway's  "A  Farewell  to 
Arms,"  with  Helen  Hayes,  Gary  Cooper 
and  Adolphe  Menjou. — E.  L.  H. 


ture.  There  will  be  showhigs  this  after- 
noon and  tonight. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


GEOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE 

The  sprightly  "Monsieur  de 


ceaugnac,"  written  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquehn  de  Mollere  to  amuse  his  King, 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  was  presented  as 
a  talking  film  yesterday  at  the  Geo- 
graphic Institute,  where  a  large  au- 
dience enjoyed  the  effort  to  portray  on 
the  screen  a  stage  production  of  the 
17th  century. 

Constructed  only  to  amuse,  with  a 
conventional  plot  and  characters  which 


appear  again  and  aagin  in  the  drama 

vii  Alio   yyay   i,u  jjwuuuil  lur  llliS     woeron"   /^f  fv.«*.   J          it.  , 

In  1826,  two  things  delighted  him  there.l  °   '"^"^  "^^^  ^""^  enlivened  by 

the  oysters  and  Boieldieu's  "La  Dame  ^""^  *  ballet  music,  exquisite  costumes 
Blanche."    The  overture  to  "Jean  de        settings  altematmg  between  stately 

i  authenticity  and  fantastic  foolishness. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

In  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  absence,  Rich- 
ard Burgin  conducted  yesterday  after- 
noon the  12th  concert  of  the  Bostor 
Symphony  orchestra  In  Symphony  hall 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Vaughar 
Williams,  Pastoral  Symphony  (first 
time  at  these  concerts).  Mozart,  violir 
concerto,  D  major  (K.  218).  Chausson 
"Poeme"  for  violin.  Stravinsky,  sultt 
from  the  ballet,  "Petrouchka."  Albert 
Spalding  was  the  solo  violinist;  AdelW 
Alberts  sang  the  wordless  soprano 
solos  in  the  last  movement  of  the  sym- 
phony. 

The  English  critics  speak  of  this 
Pastoral  Symphony  as  contemplative, 
meditative  music,  but  here  is  not  a 
case  of  Omphalic  contemplation.  The 
composer,  like  Isaac  of  old,  went  in  the 
fields  to  meditate.  His  Rebekah  met 
him  there  in  the  form  of  the  Muse. 
While  Vaughan  Williams  was  medita- 
ting he  remembered  Debussy,  of  whom 
he  took  some  lessons  and  whose  influ- 
ence is  here  more  than  once  apparent; 
he  hummed  EJnglish  folk  songs  to  put 
himself  in  the  mood  for  composing  a 
lusty  scherzo.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
people  hills  and  plains  as  if  they  were 
a  zoological  museum;  he  left  the  cuckoo 
to  Beethoven;  the  sheep  to  Richard 
Strauss.  He  simply  wrote  beautiful 
music  as  the  result  of  his  meditation 
and  contemplation.  Nor  did  he  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  the  listener  with 
a  verbal  program,  a  quotation  from 
some  poet,  essayist,  naturalist;  as  an 
English  reviewer  has  said:  "'There  is 
nothing  In  the  Pastoral  Symphony  but 
I  music." 

j  The  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  calm; 
j  peacefifiness,  so  welcome  in  this  ner- 
vous, turbulent  age.  It  was  daring  of 
this  composer  to  follow  a  leisurely  first 
1  movement  with  a  still  more  leisurely 
second  movement;  but  the  hearer  would 
not  have  the  spell  broken  so  soon.  The 
scherzo  with  its  folk-dance  tang  gave 
sufiicient  contrast  a  needed  inter- 
ruption, as  if  the  composer  was 
awakened  from  his  meditation  by  field 
hands  celebrating  "harvest-home." 
And  in  the  second  movement  is  a  dra- 
matic touch,  the  trumpet  solo,  finely 
played  by  Mr,  Mayer.  After  the  scherzo 
a  pompous  apotheosis,  full  force  of  the 
orchestra,  would  be  out  of  place,  in- 
tolerable. How  exquisite  the  ending  in 
keeping  with  beginning  cf  the  finale 
and  the  mood  of  the  whole  symphony! 
A  wordless  singer,  a  melody  as  if  simg 
by  a  girl  leaving  the  field,  on  her  way 
home  in  the  evening  after  work  was 
done.  Words  for  the  melody,  even 
those  of  a  folk  song,  would  have  been 
disturbing.  Quiet  reigns;  the  orches- 
tra itself  is  hushed. 

This  symphony,  completed  in  1921, 
performed  for  the  first  time  two  months 
afterwards  in  London,  was  brought  out 
in  Boston  by  Wallace  Goodrich,  con- ' 
ducting  in  1925  a  concert  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  orchestra.  The 
wonder  is  that  this  symphony  was  not 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  before  yesterday.  Mr.  Bur- 
gin, who  entered  into  the  sentiment  of 
the  music,  is  to  be  heartily  thanked  for 
allowing  the  audience  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  work. 

For  once  the  Suite  from  "Petrouchka" 
seemed  heavy  and  ineffectively  noisy. 
Has  the  Suite  been  heard  too  often? 
It  is  true  It  is  not  a  concert  piece,  not 
one  for  a  symphony  concert.  It  needs 
the  baUet;  the  sight  and  action  of  the 
mimes  and  dancers.  Without  them 
the  music  seems,  to  some,  labored  and 
futile.  In  the  theatre  it  has  marked 
meaning;  It  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Spalding  played  the  concerto 
without  attempting  to  give  it  undue  Im- 
jportance,  without  attempting  to  "mod- 
ernize" it.  His  performance  was  de- 
lightfully in  keeping  with  the  compo- 
sition. Ernest  Newinan  is  never  weary 
of  referring  to  the  melancholy  or  de- 
moniacal side  of  Mozart's  nature.  This 
melancholy  does  not  assert  Itself  in  this 
concerto.  There  is  rollicking  gaiety  In 
the  Rondo,  The  Andante  is  suavely 
tender;  but  melancholy,  profound  mel- 
jincholy  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Chausson's  "Poeme."  Yet  Chaus- 
son more  than  once  here  rises  to 
eloquence  that  is  not  merely  rhetoric. 
In  the  Interpretation  Mr.  Spalding 
brought  out  the  poetic  side  of 
his  owTi  nature.  He  was  deservedly 
and  loudly  applauded.  Mr.  Burgin  gave 
liim  sympathetic  accompaniments. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  concerts  of  next  week  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Albert  Stoessel  of  New  York. 
Bach-Volkel,  Fantasia  In  G  major  for 
strings.  Mozart,  "Haffner"  symphony: 
Tchaikovskv.    "Romeo    and  Juliet." 


p  James,  station  WGBZX.  Dciuis 

ot^ra'''lchW<ia  der  Dudel- 
sackpfeUfer."   

LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
"The  Kid  from  Spain" 
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Alonro 
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<'rawlord . 

". '. '. '. '. '.  ."Paul  Porcasi 

n^taoreV  ■  ■  V   Jnlisti  Rivero 

Martha   ■■*......  . Theresa  Maxwell  Conover 

J?*""^*  Walter  Walker 

St5^  :   Ben  Hendriolts,  Jr. 

IdnW  Friiilln  •  -Sidney  Franklin 

Eddie  Cantor  vanquishes  a  bull  with 
a  chloroform  soaked  towel  and  the  as- 
sistance of  some  amusing  i  ow  motion 
photography,  and  is  promptly  hailed  as 
the  greatest  matador  in  Mexico.  Just 
before  this  operation  takes  place — at 
the  end  of  a  very  lengthy  and  not  in 
variably    stimulating    screen  musical, 
"The  Kid  from  Spain,"  Sidney  Frank- 
lin offers  a  three-minute  exhibition  oi 
some  real  bull  fighting  that  is  really 
th«  high  point  of  the  film.    The  bull 
fighter  from  Brooklyn,  winner  of  great 
fame  in  the  Spanish  bull  rings  and 
v,vned  with  the  ofBcial  approval  of 
ne  other  than  Ernest  Hemingway, 
■  es  so  dramatic,  agile  and  picturesque 
an  Ulustration  of  the  right  manner  of 
sidestepping  the  rushes  of  an  infuriated 
bull  that  for  a  time  he  quite  obliterates 
the  comicalities  of  Mr.  Cantor  and  his 
fellow  players.    In  the  main,  "The  Kid 
•am  Spain,"  current  screen  attraction 
the  State  and  Orpheum  Theatres, 
an  exi)ensive  production,  filled  with 
hordes  of  decorative  damsels,  synthetic 
Mexicans,  a  song  or  two  by  Kalmar 
and  Ruby— for  the  use  of  Eddie  Cantor 
and    Lyda  Roberti — and    not  quite 
enough  humor  to  extend  satisfactorily! 
over  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Quite  erroneously,  as  it  now  appears, 
this  reviewer  had  supposed  that  the  day 
for  chorus  dancing  and  intricate  rou- 
tines like  unto  stage  musical  shows — the 
only  difference  being  that  they  are  seen 
from  above — had  passed.    Not  at  all: 
"The  Kid  from  Spain"  has  four  or  five, 
and  one  of  them  takes  place  in  a  swim- 
ming pool,  of  all  places.    It  also  has 
some  aged  jokes  made  funnier  than 
they  deserve  to  be  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Cantor's  delivery.    The  main 
idea  behind  all  the  fuss  is  a  pretty 
good  one,  just  the  same.    Eddie  Wil- 
liams, an  Innocuous  youth,  is  forced  to 
flee  into  Mexico  to  escape  the  police 
anxious  to  apprehend  him  after  his 
forced  piloting  of  a  bank  robbers'  car. 
To  save  him,  a  friend  passes  Eddie  off 
as  a  great  bull  fighter,  Don  Sebastian 
the  second,  and  it's  up  to  Eddie  to 
justify  his  reputation.   He  does  so  in  a 
scene  that  is  one  of  the  most  laughable 
the  screen  has  shown  in  months  and 
months,  for  the  bull  and  Eddie  play 
leap-frog  over  the  arena  fences,  the 
bull — a  ferocious  brute,  not  the  trained 
animal  Eddie  was  expecting — refuses  to 
respond  to  signals,  and  it  is  only  the 
lucky  towel  that  saves  the  day. 

Surrounding  Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin and  the  handsome  bulls,  is  a  feeble 
romance  involving  the  iinmistakably 
American  Robert  Young  and  Ruth 
Hall,  as  two  thwarted  lovers,  Lyda 
Roberti,  bouncing,  humorous  and  en- 
gaging, Noah  Beery,  John  Miljan,  Stan- 
ley Fields  and  assorted  desperados, 
American  and  Mexican.  Of  course,  it 
is  all  Eddie's  show,  and  he  is  as  amus 
ing  as  anyone  could  ask,  with  his  wide 
eyed  stare,  his  desperate  ingenuity,  his 
helpless  bewilderment  and  brief 
moments  of  cocky  assurance.   E.  L.  H. 


malformed.  So  H  seem.s  to  De  in  tuo  , 
"Frisco  Jemiv"  melodrama,  in  which  as  | 
Jenny  Sandoval  she  swishes,  aulks  and  . 
sobs  her  wav  Uirough  the  years,  from  ' 
the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  to  the  i 
present.  Jenny  was  reared  practically,  . 
very  practically,  in  her  father's  water-  | 
front  saloon  in  San  Francisco.  She  fell  i 
In  love  with  Dan  McAllister,  a  piano- 
thumper,  and  was  in  heated  altercation 
about  him  with  her  father  when  the 
earth  opened  up.  wrecked  half  the  city 
and  kUled  both  parent  and  lover. 
After  that  Jenny  and  her  baby,  yes— 
the  baby  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
"Madame  X"  plot— found  temporary 
refuge  with  a  segment  of  the  Salvation 
Army  but  for  more  material  comfort, 
she  turned  to  a  life  of  sin. 

She  saved  Steve  Dutton,  a  worthless 
poUtician  and  racketeer,  from  a  mur- 
der charge,  and  Steve  reciprocated  by 
finding  asylum  for  her  infant.  .Ait^ 
accumulating  wealth  as  the  brains  K 
organized  sin  and,  later,  of  a  rum-run- 
ning syndicate,  she  decided  to  reclaun 
her  child  from  its  rich  foster-parente. 
Discouraged  by  the  lad's  unfriendly  at- 
titude, she  withdrew,  and  went  her  soli- 
tary way  in  inquity.  But  she  kept  a 
scrapbook  of  clippings  about  the  son  s 
upward  progress  to  the  day  when  he 
was  elected  dUtrict  attorney,  chiefly 
through  her  own  clever  machmations. 


Thus  the  scene  was  set  for  the  killing 
of  Dutton  when  he  was  about  to  save 
himself  from  a  penitentiary  term  by 
disclosing  Jenny's  relationship  to  the 
incorruptible  D.  A.  Jenny,  placed  on   ^ 

trial  for  murder,  maintained  a  sullen  ^^d  a  news  reel  complete  the  program 


contaileda  r«al  bullet.  Who  had  aoim 
it?  Marcia,  his  ex-wife?  She  wasn;t 
anywhere  near  liim  when  the  shot  was 
fired.  Chalmers,  a  discharged  electri- 
cian Who  hated  him?  No,  it  wasn't 
Chalmers,  for  he  was  done  to  death  by 
poison  with  a  faked  confession  under 
his  hand.  Was  It  Steiner,  manager  of 
the  studio  and  possessed  of  a  pretty 
wife  enamored  of  Brent?  Nobody 
seemed  to  know,  and  Detective  Sheehan 
persisted  in  thinking  that  it  was  Mar- 
jcia.  Marcia,  luckily,  had  an  admirer, 
li^anklyn  Drew,  who  wrote  detective 
stories  in  his  spare  time,  and  he  went 
to  work  to  unearth  some  highly  inter- 
esting information.  , 

straightforward  acting  is  all  that  is 
required  for  this  type  of  picture  and 
that  the  actors  provide.  David  Man- 
ners enjovs  himself  considerably  as  the 
amateur  "sleuth,  John  Wray  is  hard- 
boiled,  not  too  intelligent,  as  the  de 
tective.  Adrienne  Ames  is  the  dis- 
tressed heroine.  Bela  Lugosi  looks 
guilty  and  isn't,  and  performances  of 
varjring  quality  are  offered  by  Vince 
Barnett,  Edward  Van  Sloan,  Harold 
Minjir,   Alan  Roscoe  and  Alexander 

Headlining  the  stage  show  this  Week 
is  Mell  Klee,  popularly  known  in  vaude- 
ville as  "The  Prince  of  Wales."  Other 
acts  are  Mills  and  Fiddler,  the  Andrews 
Sisters,  Marcelle  Williams  and  Mowatt 
and  Hardy.  Stan  Meyers  and  his  RKO 
Bostonians  offer  several  musical  nov- 
elties, with  Steve  Winiger,  "the  voice 
with  a  tear."  providing  the  vocal  se- 
lections.   Sport  reels,  a  short  comedy 


silence,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
was  hanged.   Her  secret  remained  oiily  ' 
with  her  loyal  servant.  Amah,  who 
burned  the  scrapbook  as  Jenny  had 
wished  her  to  do.  ' 

The  picture  at  no  stage  takes  on  real-  ' 
itv.  Not  even  the  violence  of  the  earth-  • 
quake  seems  more  than  an  elaborate  i 
studio  stunt.    The  early  scenes  of  the  | 
dives,  with  drunken  sailors  and  bediz-  i 
ened  women,  are  sketchy,  d^jointed. , 
Even  the  mesdames  who  report  for  the 
houses  of  pleasure  seem  spurious,  in 
this  impression  we  confess  to  legendaiT 
rattier    than    first-hand  knowledge. 
Through  all  moves  Miss  Chatterton, 
often  to  the  melancholy  strains  of  My 
Gal,  Sal,"  sung  by  Negro  choristers. 
She  changes  her  costumes  for  the  vari- 
ous peHods,  alters  her  features  slightly 
to  indicate  advancing  age,  but  never 
is  she  able,  because  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  material  provided  for  her,  to  give 
more  than  a  superficial  characteriza- 
Uon.   There  is  one  chance  for  femimne 
tears  in  the  death-cell  scene;  and^we 
heard  one  man's  guffaw  when  Jenny 
produced  an  address  book,  listing  among 
other  ladies  on  call,  "Hortense,  a  big 

blonde."   

The  stage  show  is  devoted  to  a  tab- 
loid presentation  of  "Follow  Thru,"  the 
Schwab.  Henderson  and  Brown  musical 
comedy  with  a  golfing  theme,  popular 
four  seasons  ago.  Conspicuous  in  it 
are  Joe  Penner,  a  mischievous  little 
comedian;  Alice  Olson,  comedienne,  and 
a  large  company  of  dancers  and  sing- 
ers, but  ,tnostly  dancers.  It  retains  the 
many  catchy  tunes,  is  smartly  staged 
and  costumed,  and  makes  lively  enter- 
tainment all  round.— W.  E.  G. 

RKO  BOSTON 
"The  Death  Kiss" 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  Barry 
Barrinlef  and  Gordon  K.^n  from  the  nm^el , 
o£  the  same  name  by  Madelon  bt.  "f'"J^,; 
directSj  by  Edwin  L.  Martin,  produced  by; 
KBS  ha  Califoniia  Tiffany  studios,  dis-i 
fributtd  by  World  Wide  Pictures  Inc  and, 
presented  by  E.  V7.  Hammons  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

T^ranklvn  Drew    David  Manners 

Maicia  Lane"'" . :   Adru=nne^  Ames 

Joseph  Steiner 


E.  L.  H. 


Arioso. 


,  Allegro 
L'isles?" 
. .  Brahms 


HOLMES  EXHIBITS  1 
BEAUTIKOF  BAU 

Travelogue  Draws  Veil  from 
Mysterious  Isle 


which 

advantaE" 


METROPOLITAN 
"Frisco  Jenny" 

A  ecreen  drama  adapted  by  Wilson  Miz 
Tier  and  Robert  Lord  from  the  story  by 
Gerald  Beaumont.  Lillie  Hayward  and  John 
f  rancts  Larkin:  directed  by  William  A.  Well- 
man  and  presented  by  First  National  pictures 
with  the  following:  cast: 

Friseo  Jenny  Ruth  Chatterton 

Baa  Reynolds  James  Murray 

Dan  Mo.\IliBter  Donn  Cook 

Steve  Dutton  Louis  Calhern, 

Willie  Gleason  Hallam  Cooley 

O'Hoollhan  Pat  O'Malley 

Kelly   Robert  Warwick 

Weaver   Harold  Euber 

Amah  Helen  Jerom«i  Eddy 

Good  Book  Charlie  Frank  McGlynn 

Harris   J.  Carroll  Naish 

Rose   Noel  Francis 

Jim  Sandoval  Robert  Emmett  O'Connor 

Kilmer    Sam  Godfrey 

Martel   Franklin  Parker 


Ruth  Chatterton's  present  plight 
seems  to  be  that  of  Ann  Harding  and 
other  capable  players  who  have  been 
conscripted  from  the  stage  in  recent 
years.  She  has  been  condemned  to 
type,  and  the  type  is  often  blurry  and 


Bela  Lugosi 

Detective   She'ehan  '  . .  •  •  •  .  John  Wriiy 

fefG^olS  ■:-::::::r&<^^  i 

giniker;   ^^^^  Bother 

Asst.   Director   Ti:;>;;,; '  -nirif^ii 

script  Clerk    ^^"^^1  an  Ros?oe 

Chalmers    4nnn  Maris 

TVTr.i    Avprv    Mona  Jyiaris 

^,!pnt  .   Edmund  Burns 

    Jimnxv  Donhii 

Clerk    Harold  Waldndse 

Todd  .  .  .   Moran 

On  the  screen  at  the  RKO  Boston 
Theatre  this  week  is  another  of  those 
somewhat  mechanical  but  reasonably 
interesting  mystery  melodramas,  "The 
Death  Kiss."  It  is  a  reasonably  good 
example  of  the  "Who  Killed  Cock  Rob- 
in" school,  and  there  is  the  sort  of  cast 
that  you  don't  usually  find  in  hastily 
put  together  screen  plays.  To  deny  it 
suspeiSe  and  theatrical  effectiveness 
Would  be  foolish:  It  would  be  equally 
untruthful  to  say  that  aU  the  clues 
were  carefully  followed  up  or  that  each 
promising  bit  of  detail  was  given  its 
full  need  of  attention.  Possibly  tne 
most  interesting  thing  about  the  pro- 
duction is  its  locale:  It  is  set  In  a 
film  studio  and  the  killing  takes  pla^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  love  scene.  "The 
atmosphere  is  admirably  contrived  giv- 
ing the  spectator  one  of  those  tantaliz- 
ing jaunts  behind  the  scenes. 

Myles  Brent,  screen  lover  and  favor- 
ite with  the  ladies,  drops  to  the  floor 
as  the  cameras  record  his  duly  appoint- 
ed killing  following  a  kiss  from  Marcia 
Lane  It  was  all  part  of  a  photoplay, 
but  Brent  tailed  to  rise  when  the  di- 
rector cried:  "Cut."  Brent  was  dead, 
and  one  of  the  guns  fired  at  him  had 


The  Burton  Holmes  travelogue  on 
Bali,  "The  Last  Paradise,"  which  was 
given  last  night  at  Symphony  hall  and  \ 
will   be   given  again   this  afternoon 
should  not  be  missed  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  beauties  and  the  mys- , 
teries  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
Bali,  publicized  so  often  as  a  '  paradise  v 
and  an  isle  of  such  exceedmg  lovelm^ 
and  spiritual  peace,  if  far  more,  as  i 
was  revealed  last  night  in  the  films  and 
talk  of  Burton  Holmes.  ] 

It  is  a  strange  and  fau-  P^ace,  at  first 
glance  peopled  by  a  co^ten^'^uf  ^5?' 
End  gentle  folk,  untouched  by  the  al- 
most unbelievable  uglin^s  and  ma- 
terialism of  the  occidental.  But  there 
are  rites  cherished  by  the  beautiiui 
Balinese  as  electrifying,  as  revolting  as  i 
Say  that  can  be  imagined  strange, 
dances  in  which  one  may  see  httie  boys 
.hakSe  in  a  hypnotic  fever,  gasping 
men  with  self-inflicted  tortures,  and 
mob  ^stasy.  And  there  are  cremation, 
Sremonies  in  which  mobs  battle  for 

f\T%o^"S  i^i^^ViiiLS 

\  touder  and  louder  ttieir  passionate  cere-^ 
°'K'^\hi^Bali  then,  a  land  not  merely 

E?S^VurC^H^o«rK^' 

^^i^f'^oS'h^' always  been  one  of 
thrmit  eultured,  sensitive,  and  honest 
of  leXers  on  travels;  his  artistic  and 
critical  senses  never  fail  him  m  the  se 
lection  of  his  scenes  and  subj^^^^s^ 
delivery,  augmented  by  a  loud  speaKer, 
^  excellent.  The  motion  pictures  which 
arf  part  of  his  lecture  are  clefT  and 
^teldv  excellent  photography.  With  his 
f^^e  Mr.  Holmes  plays  several  records 
he  made  of  t&e  Balinese  gamelan 
muiic    It  sounds  at  first  merely  dron- 

TvlnTor  occidental  ears,  a  haunUng 
beauty. 


Picdler,  codift-tor.  Goldmark,  "Rustic- 
Wedding"  symphony.  Monsigny,  Cha- 
conne  and  Rigoden  from  "Aline,  Reinc 
de  Golconde."  Bach.  Concerto  in  D 
minor  for  piano  (Raymond  Hai'in.'^ 
a.nd  strings).  Smetana.  three  dances  i 
from  "The  Bartered  Bride." 

FRIDAY- Smphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.^ 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alb-rr 
Stoessel,  guest  conductor. 

SATURDAY— Jordan    Hall,    3    P.  Mj 
George  Copeland,  pianist.  / 
Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.'Rep^*^' 
I         tion  of  Friday'.s  Symphanv  > 

MYRA  HESS 

Myra  Hess  was  greeted  by  an  audi- 
ence which  filled  Jordan  hall  and  over- 
flowed onto  the  stage  yesterday  after- 
noon at  her  first  recital  here  this  sea- 
(  son.   Her  program  was  as  follows: 

Fnniasia  and  Fusruc.  C  major  ^  Mozart 

Sonata.  Opus  110   Beethoven 

Jlotlcralo  oantabile   molto  espressivo 

.\llefrro  molto 

AdaKio   ma   non    troopo.  Fusa 

ma  non  troppo 
L'istesso     tempo  di 
I         tempo  della  Fiiifa 

Opus  nil   

Intermezzo.   B  minor 
Inlermezzo  E  minor 
Intermezzo.   C  major 
Hhap.'odic.  E  flat  major 

Preludes   Chop:i 

Opus  3S.  C  major 
Opus  28,  E  minor 
Opus  2.S.  F  sharp  minor 
Opus  4.1.  C  sharp  minor 
Opus  3S.  B  flat  minor 
Opus  2S.  U  fl.1t  major 
Opus  38  F  major 
Onus  3s.  D  minor 

Myra  Hess's  popularity, 
tremendous,  testifies  to  the 
ot  the  trained  musical  audience,  and 
is  a  ray  of  hope  to  be  noted  by  thost 
who  feel  that  music  may  die  out  of  ovr 
lives  completely  because  of  the  hysteri- 
cally delighted  reactions  of  most  audi- 
ences to  mere  fireworks,  displays  of 
histrionics,  or  soulless  virtuosities. 
Myra  Hess  makes  no  parade  of  hc' 
personality,  but  devotes  herself  rvd 
and  competently  to  music,  and  tha^. 
?.lmost  without  exception,  music  trie:", 
and  tested  by  critical  audiences,  ai::'. 
proved  worthy.  She  rides  no  war- 
horses,  and  resurrects  no  second-rats 
pieces  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  oi:- 
vious.  She  is  first  a  musician — on.;- 
incidentally  a  .pianist. 

The  fact  that  her  modest,  tastef  '.'. 
warmly  musical,  and  amazingly  accuv- 
[  ate  piano  playing  finds  its  public,  a::  i 
a  large  one,  should  encourage  many 
studsnt  to  preserve  his  musical  in- 
tegrity. 

If  any  fault  could  ever  have  brrn 
found  with  Myra  Hess's  playing  it  \vr  ^ 
that  she  was  sometimes  inclined  ; 
suggest  the  meticulous  student  rath;  .■ 
than  the  secure  and  impassioned  art:.=  i,i 
Occasionally  the  fire  so  characterlst  ? 
of  her  earliest  recitals  seemed  in  la^ 
years  to  have  left  her.    She  played  i 
with  deft  skill  and  good  taste,  but  a  \ 
lack  of  relish. 

However,  she  had  yesterday  all  tl 
rhythmic  verve,  the  tonal  power,  ar 
the  impetuosity  curbed  by  a  relentles?.' 
keen  and  critical  musical  intelliger;c; 
which  endeared  her  originally  to  ai?- 
preciative  musical  audiences.  Her  plP\- 
ing  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata  was  firir., 
warmly  emotional,  structurally  so\v . 
The  Brahms  intermezzi  were  subtly  ani 
poetically  differentiated,  played  witii 
unpretentious  but  enormous  skill.  T!"  ^ 
Chopin  preludes,  a  beautifully  select:cl 
and  arranged  list — she  played  with  an 
ear  interested  only  In  the  musical  con- 
tent, and  not  at  all  to  their  possibilities 
as  scms  with  which  she  could,  by  he- 
skill,  dazzle  the  public. 

Miss  Hess  will  give  another  of  licr 
deeply  satisfying  concerts  in  Jordan 
hall  on  Feb.  25.  E.  B. 


CONCERTS  OF  THET  AVEER 

SUNDAY-Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M 
John  McCormack  tenor. 

"CsSn  public  U»'/^bIi  IJ^ 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 

Next  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  In  Sym&hony 
hall  at  8:15,  John  Masefield,  visiting 
Boston,  will  give  an  evening  of  read 
Ings  from  his  poetry  and  prose.  The 
present  visit  to  this  country  of  the  poet 
laureate  of  England  is  proving  a  literary 
event  on  account  of  the  high  standini 
which  this  writer  has  in  America.  Al 
though  he  has  never  before  visited 
America  to  give  public  readings,  -he  i^ 
considered  in  England  to  excel  as  an 
interpreter  of  his  poetry.  Since  he  be- 
came famous,  Mr.  Masefield  has  made 
one  previous  visit  to  this  country  in 
1926.         „.  -T— ~_ 


Xlie  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

^Vhen  George  Simon,  the  lau-yer  in  "Counsellor-at-Law,"  fears  disbar- 
ment cn  account  of  the  faked  ahbi,  his  speech  changes.  He  is  no  longer 
cool  and  suave,  attempting  to  live  up  to  his  snobbish  wife;  he  goes  back  to 
the  oaths  and  curses  of  his  slum  life.  In  the  scene  with  young  Becker  he 
loses  f  elf-control  and  he  shouts  and  yells  till  he  is  unintelligible  in  his  fury. 
We  described  young  Becker  last  Tuesday  morning  as  an  "obstreperous  com- 
munist'—that  is  what  we  wrote  late  Monday  night— but  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  linotype  worker  and  the  proofreader,  so  we  were  made  to  describe' 
Becke.-  as  "treacherous,"  which  he  is  not;  nor  were  his  ideas  "sporting"; 
he  was  "spouting"  his  communistic  ideas.  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  Infinite, 
ss  Victor  Hugo  asked  after  his  description  of  Waterloo?  This  lawyer  was 
no  longer,  as  he  listened  impatiently  to  Becker,  the  son,  tender  with  his 
inoth'-T— she  was  finely  portrayed  by  Miss  Moscowitz;  craving  his  wife's  af- 
fection, doing  all  in  his  power  to  please  her;  he  was  the  rough  of  the 
Ptieets.  If  only  in  hir,  rage  he  had  let  the  audience  know  what  he  was  say- 
InT  in  answer  to  the  communist's  cheap  platitudes.  When  Simon's  scalawag 
brother  called  on  him,  the  lawyer's  contempt  was  quietly  expressed,  but 
none  the  less  scorching.  Mr.  Glass,  who  took  the  part,  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent Uriah  Heep  if  that  crawling,  sneaking  scoundrel  were  to  appear 
again  on  the  stage. 

All  the  characters  as  acted  are  life-like.  As  Mr.  Rice  staged  the  play 
the  cnattering  telephone  girl  no  doubt  followed  his  direction;  but  how  long 
w-uld  she  have  kept  her  position  in  the  office  of  any  important  lawyer? 

There  js  a  mass  of  detail  in  the  play,  some  of  it,  if  not  much  of  it  in- 
eonsequential.   Was  11  necessary  for  the  dramatist  to  lug  into  the  dialogue 
ihe  young  communist's  frothy  tirade?   But  we  forget:  "Counsellor-at-Law" 
Is  not  a  play;  it  is  an  animated  photograph  gallery,  an  entertainment  for 
the  eye.  with  dialogue  that  is  often  amusing;  an  entertainment  that  at  the  I 
end  turns  to  melodrama.    The  shadowing  by  McFadden  of  the  lawyer's  , 
malicious  and  dangerous  rival  leads  one  to  think  that  the  dramatist  hardly  I 
'taew  how  to  get  George^  Simon  out  of  his  scrape.  | 

  I 

"Lucrece,"  in  which  Miss  Cornell  is  playing  the  heroine,  is  not  the 
first  play  based  on  the  story  as  told  by  Livy  and  Shakespeare.  "The  Rape 
of  Lucrece"  by  Thomas  Heywood  was  published  in  1608;  there  were  two 
'iditions  in  1609  and  others  in  1630  and  1638.  The  play  was  produced 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  Clerkenwell  in  1638.  This  theatre  was  originally  an  inn. 
It  was  changed  into  a  theatre  about  1507.  According  to  tradition,  Shakes- 
peare as  a  youth  used  to  hold  the  gentlemen's  horses  in  front  of  the 
theatre  which  lasted  until  about  1663.  The  part  of  Lucrece  was  probably 
taken  by  a  young  man,  for  all  female  parts  were  played  by  boys  and  young 
Oien  until  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

Hcywood's  play  is  Livy's  narrative  divided  into  scenes.  It  tells  of 
Tullia's  ambition,  the  death  of  Servius,  the  journey  of  Brutus  to  Delphi, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  the  camp  at  Ardea,  the  rape  of  Lucrece,  the  war 
with  Porsena,  Horatius  keeping  the  bridge,  Scevola  putting  his  hand  in 
the  fire.  'Valerius  was  probably  a  favorite  with  the  London  audiences.  The 
title  page  reads  "with  the  several  songs  in  their  apt  places  by  'Valerius,  the ' 
merry  lord  among  the  Roman  peers."  Some  of  his  songs  are  full  of  fine 
feeling;  some  ai-e  melancholy;  some  are  indecribably  coarse.  When  'Valerius 
first  hears  of  Lucrece  raped  by  Tarquin,  he  and  Horatius  and  the  Clown 
sing  a  bar.-dy  catch  beginning: 

'Valerius— Did  he  take  fair  Lucrece  by  the  toe,  man? 
Horatius — Toe,  man?  ^ 
'Valerius— Ay,  man. 

Clown— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  man!  etc. 

As  J.  Addington  Symonds  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  Mermaid  edition: 
"The  whole  matter  is  turned  to  ridicule,  and  it  is  difficult  after  this 
musical  breakdown  to  read  the  tragedy  except  as  a  burlesque  .  .  .  Lucrece 
herself  is  more  a  type  of  innocence  than  a  true  woman." 


  o/i  r 

^         ^"  American  ab;.t 

one.'\raru^rorcTme^^^^^^^^^^^^^  - 

before  a  young  daugh'r  disc^  S  l.er  ^re"  nee'"  BuT  th''"  '''''''' 
ter  unwittingly  runs  her  mother  dowTX' afLtomlT'"^'  ^ 

;rssL;^:s-aS;^-r-  b^ 

but  they  laughed  just  the  sLe.    -iJ's^eTar her  hat^i  7  T.^ 
the  audience  simply  rocked  with  merriment 

.houg^tifTasIfunnT'  ^"^^   ''^^  ^-^^-^ 


St.  John  Ervine  was  perplexed  when  an  able   theatre    manager    in  . 
London  told  him  that  people  do  not  want  to  hear  when  they  go  to  a 
theatre.     "They  don't;  they  hate  clear  and  distinct  utterance."  Thi; 
manager  "didn't  want  clear  speech  on  the  stage  because  there  isn't  anj 
clear  speech  In  life.    You  can't,"  he  said,  "hear  half  the  things  peopk 
say  today.   .   .   .   The  majority  of  people  today  have  been  largely  trainee 
cn  moving  pictures,  and  a  generation  is  growing  up  which  has  been  trainee ■ 
on  nothing  else.    That  is  to  say.  It  is  accustomed  to  muffled  tones.  Foi 
the  a(,tors  in  talkies  are  nearly  all  mumblers.    They  are  told  by  filn  ' 
producers  not  to  taik  above  a  whisper  lest  they  should  crack  the  amplifiei 
or  the  microphone.    When  an  actor  with  a  fine  voice  speaks  in  a  talking- 
picture  as  he  would  speak  on  the  stage,  all  the  film  critics  cry  out  In' 
agony  that  he  is  .shouting!"    And  Mr.  Ervine  adds:  "I  am  informed  not 
less  rhan  once  a  week  that  some  reader  bitterly  regrets   having  paid 
precious  money  for  a  seat  In  a  theatre  since  he  or  she  was  unable  to 
hear  a  word  that  was  said  on  the  stage.    It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  people  want  to  hear  the  play  since  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
go  to  The  theatre.   I  know  that  if  one  of  those  wretched  women  who  can- 
not appear  in  publ'c  without  eating  something,  as  much  as  unfolds  a 
chocolate  from  its  .silver  paper  during  a  performance  of  a  play   I  want 
to  slap  her  face  for  her.    The  other  afternoon  while  I  was  watching  a 
performance  of  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole's  fine  play,  'The  Cathedral'-which 
1  cordially  recommend  all  my  readers  to  see— a  female,  who  had  been 
wolfing  tea  in  an  interval,  dropped  the  tray  and  its  entire  contents  on 
the  floor  during  an  act.    Had  I  been  within  reach  of  her  throat  she 
vould  have  been  a  dead  woman.    Why  must  people  eat  in  a  theatre' 
Vre  tliey  not  fed  at  home?    If,  however,  my  manager  friend  is  right  I 
ught  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  clatter  this  apparently  starving  female  made 
nee  It  effectuafly  silenced  the  players  for  several  seconds."    Well  trays 
tea  are  not  yit  brought  into  Boston's  theatres,  but  the  chocolate  fiend  is 
familiar  figure  here. 

1  ( 


m.„  >  nonaescrlgt  tarelener,  and  24  star  Wphte     S  '  pl.y  hTbS^ 

s  sir 

II  '    J     ^^^^         associated  stations  at  7  P  M    and  pJh 
Saturday  thereafter  at  the  same  time.    This  is  the  first  serial  play  JritteS 
by  a  Boston  woman  which  Mr.  Shepard  has  accepted  for  hi.s  network 
Paramount,  following  the  success  of  "Farewell  to  Arms"  wi^h  MPi»n 

S:rn  T°T'^'  "  "  ""^--t^o'^-  to  produce  "FareweH  to  ™ gs''"  Hh  Ma.  - 
lene  Dietrich— New  York  Sun. 

-f  "?--^en'-"T.d?'S"''T.'  ''"'''"'"^  attractions  in  London  was  a  revival 
^  .--.-^enrv  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street'  or  th-  esfri^I^f 
Poarls."    Thi^  barber,  it  will  be  remembered   had  the  'hair  fnrii 

S  T?e  \rT'''^'  ^^^""^         Slir.r?und  in°  o"^  us^^e^ 

Ha;\his^meiramlrn"Syedr^^^^^^^  ™" 
i  There  were  a  few  P^^iorn^lnT  ITZTt^^^^^^ 

iSn'd^SihSSr"  "  srne^^ra'pS 

|pro^ir:Lj^2s^^~s^^^ 

S'lhScTL^^  IS  rn"""" °-  -  --"^ 

of  /!.nl°^"  ^m'"'         ^  "^P™P°^  of  nothing  at  all"-  The  storv 

0   a  WeT  ^r^f"^"         '^tely  condescended  to  take  a  job  in  the  S 

tL*,1!  -P'"'  turn  up  for  the  p^rforr^ance 

The  next  evening,  quite  nonchalaiitly   he  strode  into  th»%^  V  !' 

l^::.ZfVV'''  ^"^-^^"^  3tage-^aniefwhy°h':  h^^  ot%  f  n'an  Tp.' 
Sn.'""'^"  '''''''''  '^-t  it  was 

Second  Sight 


By  W.  E.  GBEENOUGH 

Within  a  short  time  New  York  will  pass  judgment  on  two  new  musical 
pieces  now  being  polished  in  Boston.  Each  in  the  past  week  has  receivsd 
such  eager  and  substantial  attention  from  theatre-goers  as  to  gratify  pro- 
ducers and  house  managers  alike.  In  fact,  so  determined  has  been  the 
assault  on  the  box  offices  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  and  the  Colonial 
Theatre  that  at  the  former  George  White  has  gambled  on  a  second  week'* 
stay  with  his  new  Romberg  operetta,  "Melody";  and  at  the  Colonial 
"Pardon  My  English"  will  hold  over  for  four  performances  ending  Wednes- 
day evening.  Both  are  excellent  entertainment,  though  built  on  quite 
different  models;  and  both  exemplify  a  theory,  not  altogether  novel,  that  a 
good  musical  show,  though  It  costs  more  to  produce  It,  has  a  better  chance 
for  success  than  a  straight  play. 

The  existing  situation  finds  Sigmund  Romberg  and  George  Gershwin 
two  of  our  most  eminent  musical  comedy  composers,  offering  their  latest 
tunes  for  what  they  are  worth.  Both  have  been  in  town  the  past  week, 
affecting  a  carefree  demeanor  but  actually  fretting  and  fussing  over  their 
newest  brain-children.  "These  children  are  creations  in  sharply  divergent 
moods.  Mr.  Gershwin's  score  for  "Pardon  My  English"  is  nervous,  jumpy, 
patently  schemed  for  the  dance  and  its  fantastic  rhythm.  Mr.  Rombergr, 
on  the  contrary,  has  written  for  "Melody"  as  he  might  for  a  presentation 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  ambitiously,  dramatically,  with  highest 
sense  of  musicianly  ethics,  with  character  and  situation  always  In  mind. 
If  he  has  an  Inner  prompting  to  become  humorous,  he  releases  It  in  a  song. 
When  Mr.  Gershwin  would  become  facetious,  he  writes  an  ebullient  daiKe 
number. 

There  are  other  points  of  dissimilarity  in  these  new  musical  pieces. 
"Pardon  My  English"  has  no  prima  donna,  no  notable  voices  at  all  and, 
as  far  as  the  score  is  concerned,  no  occasion  for  them.  "Melody"  is  over- 
laden with  voices,  brilliant  voices,  enough  to  stock  two  or  three  routine 
musical  comedies.    In  the  three  periods  of  time  cited  in  the  book,  1881, 


1906  and  1933.  only  EveljTi  Herbert  is  heard  through  all. 


as  a  rathcv  flaniBSyafft  melodrama  wiin 
a  dramatic  court  room  scene  as  tne 
piece  de  resistance,  it  is  still  a  melo- 
Everett  Marshall  drama  with  a  court  room  scene  tne 

  -  .         -  carctuUy  prepared  and  effective  clunax. 

sings  through  one  period,  and  retires.   Walter  Woolf  enters  freshly  for  th€  ^he  acting  in  the  Pj:}"5*'^4k°ord 
third;  and  In  between  George  Houston's  pleasing  baritone  is  given  all  too  ^j^^'"^J^^i,\"^bu",^e1;ring'^io"much  au- 
.-^light  opportunity.    As  for  tenors,  there  isn't  one  in  the  two  outfits.    Cam  thenticity  to  theii-  P°rtJ^yf?« 
'  it  be  that  the  trend  is  changing-that  tenors  are  to  be  taboo  on  the  musica  steel  worker_  turned  milhonane  andjn 


comedy  stage? 

The  recrudescence  of  Jack  Pearl  is  a  tribiite  to  the  potency  and  tin 
donnnance  of  the  radio.  Tfen  years  ago  Mr.  Pearl  was  just  a  comedian  b 
■Tlie  Dancing  Girl,"  one  of  the  series  of  musical  pieces  set  upon  the  Wiht« 
Garden  stage  by  the  Shuberts.  He  specialized  in  broken  English,  after  th( 
f.\shion  of  Weber  and  Fields,  and  Sam  Bernard.  He  had  come  up  fronr 
burlesque  and  from  the  varieties,  along  with  his  "straight"  partner,  Ber 
Bard.  He  had  a  ludicrous  way  of  murdering  all  languages  and  of  creating 
.1  hybrid  all  his  own,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be  getting  anywhere.  Then 
:ame  his  debut  on  the  air  in  a  national  broadcasting  program.  The  rest 
is  current  history,  of  greatest  importance,  and  perhaps  of  mystification,  t< 
Mr  Pearl.  Radio  listeners  who  never  had  heard  of  him  as  a  stage  clowt 
discovered  in  him  one  of  our  most  ingratiating  drolls.  They  were  con- 
vulsed  by  his  sputtering  delivery,  his  preposterous  utterances  as  the  BaroB 
Munchausen.  "With  Ed  Wynn  and  Gracie  Allen  and  that  other  Allen,  Fred, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  of  other  stage  comics,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank( 
of  the  immortals.   He  was  made. 

So.  when  "Pardon  My  English"  was  ready  for  casting,  Mr.  Pearl  went 
in.  in  big  type,  with  the  prestige  of  his  radio  vogue  squarely  behind  himi 
Jack  Buchanan,  lanky  English  comedian  and  dancer,  likewise  went  in,  in 
big  type.  As  days  passed,  Mr.  Buchanan  observed  that  the  scant  materiaJ 
originally  allotted  him  was  assuming  more  attenuated  proportions,  that  Mr. 
Pearl  seemed  to  l>e  the  favored  son.  Mr.  Buchanan  thereupon  announced 
his  resignation,  and  tomorrow  evening  a  young  man  named  George  Givot 
will  be  seen  as  Michael  Bramleigh.  Mr.  Givot  for  a  very  brier  time  gave  at 
cruel  imitation  of  Harry  Richman  in  the  McEvoyan  revue,  "Americana,'.' 
in  New  York.  Probably  he  can  do  other  things;  but  it  unlikely  that  h« 
can  wear  "long  tails"  and  a  topper  with  tile  same  fascinating  grace  and 
distinction  which  Mr.  Buchanan  bestowed  on  these  ornamental  habiliments, 

Meantime  Mr.  Pearl  is  content  apparently  to  speak  the  lines  given  hini 
by  the  librettist,  without  adding  any  of  his  own.  If  a  stage  fall,  expertly 
timed,  can  send  his  audience  into  hysterics;  or  if  frank  discussion  of  canine 
^ex,  with  Miss  Robert  i,  or  absurd  debate  with  Mr.  Givot,  vice  Mr.  Buchanan, 
ccnceining  "papa"  and  "mamma"  butterflies,  suffices  to  incite  laughter, 
why  proffer  wittier  stuff?  In  all  candor,  Mr.  Pearl  never  seems  to  let 
himse'u  go.  It  is  as  if  he  were  saving  his  best  material  for  his  larger 
unseen  audiences  over  the  air.  Yet  five  sibilant  minutes  of  monologue  or 
colloquy  would  help  his  stage  performances  immeasurably.  He  should  earn 
that  big  type.   . 


J^i^  /  (, 


JOHN  McCORRIACK 

John  McCormack,  opening  anothei 
American  tour  by  singing  yesterday  aftl 
enioon  in  Symphony  hall,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

She  Never  ToM  Her  Love   Haiydr 

Love  IQ  Th.v  Youth  (Old  Eng-lish— iwiu) 

Howard 

Seutjrsi   a   Petto   Acoendere  (Artasersei 
«  Vinci 
O    Sleep.    Why   Dost   Thou   Leave  Me? 

"Semelc  '   ,  Handel 

There  is  a  Lad.ve  WuuXred  Bury 

Herr,     Was     Tragi     der     Bodeii  Hifr? 
,    „•  „  Hug-o  Wolf 

She  ^ot  Passnif  Faij-?.  .Sir  Edward  Eisar 
Piano  Solos:  The  Island  Spell.  .John  Ireland 

-Arabesque   Debussy 

(Jair  de  lune   .Debu>sv 

Jardins  Sous  le  Pluie  Debussy 

In^h  Knlk  Songs: 
O  Mary  Dear  (Londonderry  Air — Words  by 
.Tohn  Metormaek  I ..  An-,  by  Kd  -  "  "  ■    -^^  - 


him  again  that  rare  musical  artist— 
*s^er  who  fuse.s  words  and  musi 
:  r^^ical  and  poetical  sentiment,  into  on 
;  warm,  moving  entity.  »»• 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  program  of  the  Pecjples  Syn- 
phony  orchestra  in  Jordan  hall  yestei 
day  afternoon  was  as  follOT^: 

KemPf  ,    ,  f,,,-  Ku'iin,  and  orchei 

Brahms..    ,V;;i;;,\'"A'„on  Witek) 

Mendelssohn  ,„  ^  ^ajor.  "Itali  . 

«1?"i^-not"tr'Mt^^^^a^'th 
Kempfs  classical  suite  was  a  thoroug 
ly    ordinary   and   academic  piece 
music.  The  bourree  was  the  best  of  t 


tliree  parts,  but  the  minuet  was 
Sst  kind  of  pack  work.  Fortunate 
the  rest  of  the  program  amply  aton 

„   ..  v^,.w^,v..,ucj  .-.u  — >.uiii»  uy         this  slight  beginning,     mi.  vvu 

,^ui  MeL:<.rmaekl..Ari-.  by  Kdwn>  Schneider  H.rlrahms  ooncerto  with  dir€ 

The  Spanish  Lady. Arr.  by  Herbert  Hughes  I  played  the  Branms  coin-eiju 
Little  Boats  (Fir,t  time)  candour  and  effortlessly.   Here  were  n 

v.,  ^  A"'-  hy  Heibci  l  Hushes  v,i<!frionirs-   nonc  of  the  antlCS  Ol  tn 

Kjtty,  My  ^ove  . . .  Arr.  by  Herbert  Hughes  histrionics,  nunc 

>ar  Aoart   ,  Edwin  Schneider  ,         ,Tr;t=v«  sfrni'^ht 

Jespers  (First  time  I  Howard  Fisher.^npiibinder  marred  Mr.  Witek  S  StraioUf 

^P'1'1'  Kit^ty  O  Da,v  Ernest  Tori  en.-e'  ^P^'  ,  .i  rirformance 

Bless  This  House  (First  time). May  H.  Brahe  forwaid  P^l'O^™^"'^:^,, -f  Mendelssohl 

An  audience  which  filled  Symphony,  ^he  Italian  sytiiphonyo^^^ 
hall  came  to  hear  John  McCormack  yes-  lis  one  of  the  best  examples  _u 


loyal  wife  who  refuses  to  give  up  him 
that  they  bring  genuine  interest  and 
emotional  feeling  to  a  machine-made 
story  Even  the  divorce  suit,  with  its 
hordes  of  bribed  witnesses  and  the  out- 
raged mother  accusing  herself  that  she 
may  keep  her  child,  still  has  power. 

Anna,  daughter  of  a  steel  worker, 
marries  Jim  Stanley,  also  an  employe 
of  the  steel  mills.  She  is  ambitious, 
works  hard,  saves  money,  all  that  she 
may  help  Jim.  On  one  occasion  they 
quarrel:  Jim  goes  out  and  gets  drunk 
with  a  blonde,  retuniing  home  con- 
tritely to  tell  Anna  that  she  is  right 
and  that  she  must  stick  with  him,  that 
there  never  can  be  another  woman  for 
him  Their  savings  are  invested  m  a 
dye  formula  perfected  by  Joe  a  mu- 
tual friend,  and  presently  they  are 
wealthy.  They  have  a  child  and  the 
future  looks  fair,  when  Jim  succumbs 
to  the  wiles  of  a  blonde  charmer.  Mar- 
got  and  set'^  to  work  to  divorce  Anna. 
So  infatuated  is  he  that  he  even  bribes 
witnesses  to  testif  y  to  his  ^^^^f "^'^Z 
conduct.  The  only  thing  that  bungs 
him  to  his  senses  is  the  sight  of  Anna, 
frantic  at  the  thought  of  losing  hei 
.son,  confessing  ever\-thing  of  which  she 
\vas  accused  and  adding  that  the  child 
is  not  Jim's.  The  man's  confe^ion  as  to 
bribery  and  a  salutary  prison  term  pav  . 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation. 

Charles  Bickford,  varying  little  in  his 
methods  from  film  to  fihn,  is  none  the 
less  excellent  as  Jim  Stanley;  his  rough 
speech,  bi-usque  manner  and  muddie- 
headedness,  combined  with  vigorous  en- 
terprise and  driving  force,  are  entirely 
in  character.  Irene  Dunne,  though  she 
plavs  one  of  those  usually  exasperating 
women  who  are  always  right,  makes  a 
womanly  sympathetic  Anna,  reaching 
dramatic  heights  by  her  outburst  in 
court.  These  two  carry  the  tilm  GwUi 
Andre,  blonde,  passive  and  faintly 
bored,  is  an  attractive  Margot  but  an 
unconvincing  one.  Eric  Linden  fills 
in  well  in  the  subsidiarj-  role  of  Joe, 
while  good  bits  are  contributed  by 
Christian  Rub,  Hilda  Vaughan  a-d 
Leila  Bennett.  .  , 

On  the  stage  there  is  a  vaudeville 
program  glittering  with  names.  Billy 
House,  the  mountainous  comedian,  ap- 
pears in  an  amusing  sketch,  "Resolu- 
tions," in  which  he  is  assisted  by  Her- 
man Weber.  HenrietU  Hoffman,  Clara 
Evans,  Joy  Lynn  and  Sol  Lewis.  Lester 
Cole  and  his  Singing  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune attracted  favorable  attention  by 
their  excellent  renditions  of  three  num- 
bers "Eili,  Elli,"  "Round  the  Bend  in 
the  Road,"  and  a  drinking  song,  of- 
fered against  three  effective  back- 
drops The  Berry  Brothers,  billed  as 
the  "stepping  black  birds,"  had  sev- 
eral live  dances.  Others  on  the  pro- 
gram axe  Ruth  Roye.  singing  charac- 
ter comedienne,  and  the  Case  Brothers 
and  Marie  in  "Exploits  on  the  Wire.  ■ 
E.  L.  H. 


slie  \YAs  ruiiK'ti  i.ini  i-'iilcci  «iUi  ^e- 
morse,  she  confesses  to  perjury  under 
oath,  clears  his  name  and  goes  to 
prison,  a  fate  mitigated  by  her  knowl- 
edge that  Jim  loves  her. 

Mae  Clarke  plays  Hattle,  plays  her 
forcefully  and  with  all  the  conviction 
she  can  put  into  her  incredible  speeches 
and  actions,  but  most  of  it  is  wasted 
'  effort.  Chester  Morris  is  in  similar 
'  case,  going  melodramatic  and  dissipated 
with  a  whole-souled  enthusiasm  that  is 
pretty  f imny.  Surrounding  them  are 
Charles  Middleton,  Lucille  La  Verne, 
Theodore  Von  Eltz  and  others. 

The  companion  feature  is  "Trailing 
the  Killer,"  story  of  Caesar,  a  sheep 
dog  wrongly  suspected  of  turning  out- 
ijlaw  and  killer.  E.  L,  H. 

'  TREMONT 

y"Her  Mad  Mght" 

\  screen  drama  based  on  a  story  by  John 
■  Thomas  Neville:  directed  by  E.  Mason  Hop 
'i  per  and  presented  by  Mayfair  Pictures  wiMi 
.the  followin?  cast" 
iTrtan  Manner 


iTrtan  Manners  Irene  Ri^  li 

Steven  Kennedy  Conway  Tearl' 

(Constance  Kennedy  Mary  Carlisle 

Sihuyler  Durkin  Keneth  Tlioms"; 

District  allorney.   William  B.  Davidsun 

Irene  "Rich  is  subjected  to  many  in- 
dignities in  this  inconseouential  picture 
of  implausible  relationships  and  char-, 
acterfzations.  A  charming  actress,  re- 
freshingly attractive  when  paired  witi^. 
Will  Rogers  or  assigned  to  a  pleasanr 
drawing  room  comedy,  she  is  here 
forced  to  play  a  woman  with  a  past 
a  foolish  past  which  threatened  her 
future  happiness  with  a  successful  crim- 
inal lawyer.  She  is  placed  In  almost  ;, 
impossible  situations,  the  most  serious  || 
of  which  brands  her  as  a  murderess  } 
who  must  go  to  the  electric  chair  fot 
shooting  a  man  who  had  been  her  lover 
and  who  had  tried  to  spoil  her  ne'.v 
romance.  Though  the  audience  kno\v.< 
that  Durkin.  the  villain,  was  killed  b;. 
another  woman,  Joan  Manners'  own 
daughter,  to  be  explicit,  that  same  au-  , 
dience  must  sit  enduringly  through  a 
dull  courtroom  scene,  witness  prepara- 
tions for  Joan'.s  electrocution  and  hear 
consoling  comments  'from  other  con- 
demhed  inmates  of  the  prison.  Of 
course  there  is  the  usual  last-minute 
clarification  of  the  tangle,  with  th' 
guilty  one  exposed  and  the  lovers  re- 
united. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  ask  such  intelligeii 
players  as  Miss  Rich  or  Mr.  Tearle  t 
(utter  the  inane  speech  or  to  enact  th 
I  slovenly  scenes  devised  by  inept  scenar 
I  writers  and  a  director  lacking  at  lea- 
r  in  enthusiasm  for  his  task.  They  o 
j  the  best  they  can,  but  that  best  wou'.e 
J  serve  as  no  fit  memorial  of  their  scree 
I  achievements. 

I  The  companion  picture  is  "Slight.: 
Married,"  with  Evalyn  Knapp  and  Wa  - 
ter BjTon.  W.  E.  G. 


MODERN 
"Breach  of  Promise" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Ben  Ver- 
schleiser  and  .lohn  Goodrich  (roni  the ,  cos- 
mopolitan Masazine  stor.v.  ■•Obscurity  > 
Rupert  Hushes:  directed  by  Paul  stein  an. 
presented  bv  E.  W  Hammond  aiul  ^\ul]'l 
Wide  Pictures  with  the  followuiff 


 „  ^^j.^^^  ^it.^^^xntu:\^n.  j'vo- 

teraay  afternoon,  and  that  despite  the 
fact  that  his  voice  seemed  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  beauty,  and  he  much  of  his 
vitality  when  he  sang  here  last.  But 
yesterday's  audience  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Tlrough  his  highest  tones  are 
still  a  little  worn,  it  was  the  old  Mc- 
Cormack they  heard  adding  sentiment 
and  humor  and  a  warm  emotionalism 
to  his  splendid  technical  equipment, 
singing  with  a  voice  still  one  of  the 
brightest  and  sweetest  to  be  heard. 

One  is  often  tempted  to  overlook  the 
remarkably  secure  voice  and  breath  con- 
trol which  is  McCormack's  because  of 
the  deceitful  ease  and  grace  of  his  sing- 
ing. But  Handel's  lovely  O  Sleep,  Why 
Dost  Thou  I^ave  Me?  with  its  long 
mounting  phra.ses.  to  be  sung  with  in- 
creasing volume,  reveals  the  mettle  of 
a  singer  more  than  any  other  song 
which  comes  to  mind.  McCormack's 
style  in  this,  as  in  other  old,  or  classic 
airs,  is  impeccable  —  he  rounds  the 
melody  with  such  unforced,  smooth,  and 
warm  tone,  holds  the  dignified  slow 
rhythm  at  exactly  the  right  pace,  pro- 
.iects  the  words  so  distinctly  and  easily 
without  disturbing  the  shape  of  the 
miisical  phrase. 

Delightful  as  always  were  his  Irish 
folk  songs  and  ballads,  and  if  he  erred 
a  little  on  the  .side  of  mediocrity  in  his 
set  program,  Mr.  McCormack  more  than 
made  up  for  It  by  his  generous  encores,  j 
which  were  all  except  "Just  for  Today"  ! 
more  than  satisfying. 

■.lis  singing  of  "The  Spanish  Lady  "  ! 

:  tie  Boats."  and  "The  Last  Rose  of 

nmer"  ithe  last  as  an  extra)  proved 


'4r  Stone  and  thrPeople's  Symphon 
^11  eained  the  considerable  applaus. 
^f'^the  audience'  for  their  performanc 

°^^^^l^r^urfs  most  agreable  music 
especially  after  it  eete  started  a  some 
that  jerky  process^  f^f„,^T 
congratuated  for  revivmg  it^ 


Chester  Morris 

 Mae  niaii^c 

 Mar.v  Dor.m 

.Theodore  von  Eltz 
Elizabeth  Patier.-nn 
.  .Charles  Midrtleton 

,,yy,,T   lyucille  La  Vorne 

Clerk  

Edward  Le  Samt 
.\lan  Ros'-oe 


Jim  Pomeroy 
Haltie  Pn^^niire. 
Millie  .\iinleaate 
Di.-trict  .\ttorney 
Cora  PuKmire. . . 
Joe  Pusraire.  ,  .  , 
Mr.=.  Flvnn 
Hotel 
Judire 

Committeeman 


PEABODY  PLAYHOXJSE 
''fZetld  in  the  Hills" 

"Gold  in  the  HiUs  ^'  to^  melodrama  : 
Secret."  a  new  l^th  cemu^         preseiitt . 
three   act'S^'J,  fhe  PeTbodf  Playhouse.  .<  ■ 
last  evenme  at  the  ^ao  >^         under  t:.  , 
Charles  street.  ^ 

dircetion  ol  Eawara  r.  vr^"   Elizabeth  Jo:ic-  1 

Lizzie  Jones.  •    .Barbara  W  es; 

Bai-bara  Stanley....-  j,    ij-ying  Locke 

Hiram  Stanley  gjjjy  Fitzpatrioic 

■    ■ Twiley  Boyiuon 

■  'Francis  G.  ClevelaTid 
•         PhUiP  Bourneuf 

  Sidney  Ba-i 

 Stephen  Grtc:H 

 Aldrich  Bowker 

■Sainiiel  C.  Tutjill.  Jr, 

Barbara  HastinEo 
 -ivuiiam  S.  Burraee 

■  •  •  Martiia  H^y 
■  ■  ■  '.Harold  G.  Meyer 


Nell  Stanley.. 

Trthn  Daltou  i 

Richard  Murratroyd 

Sam  Slade  

Jenkins  

^iklfMlkeSlatiery, 

Pete  the  Rat  

Old  Kate  

Slick  Steve  

Little  Tommy.. 


oommine^-ui .HI    ■  ■  ■.--;:■'•-  -:^  . 

Comniittccwoman  .Harriett  Lot  ran 


Committeeman 
Con-imitteemai 


Philn  MoCullnuErh 
Tom  McGu 


A  scx-en  drama  adapted  by  Owen  Franei 
from  the  pla.v.  ;;Just  Woman,  E'.'^^^;' 
Walter,  originally  produced  at,  the  r  ori.v. 
eirtth  Street  Theatre.   New  -S  ork 


mil  I  u  let'iii  <i  ii   ...  *  .  

Two  players  of  good  reputation,  as- 
sisted by  a  numbeT  of  others  who  -have 
done  commendable  work  in  their  time, 
try  hard,  with  a  courage  deserving  of 
better  thmgs.  to  make  sense  out  of 
"Breach  of  Promise,"  current  feature 
attraction  at  the  Modern  Theatre.  The 
story  is  not  without  its  elements  of  in- 
lan  terests.  and  if  handled  in  more  imagin 


Ih  Waller 


Hltmrd?n  aiJd"  .lose  ative  fashion  should  have  made  an  e_f- 


.hine  Victor  in  the  lendioB  roles:  film  'i' fective  screen  play.    Unfortunately  the 
rec  ed  bv  J.  waUer  Rtiben  and  t't'f"';:    dialogue  is  SO  bad  that  the  actors  seem 
ta-  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the  ^ "^able  to  deliver  it  as  though  it  made 
.1,-cne  Duni  ^g^^g  ^nd  if  actors  do  not  believe  their 
'  ^''undel  lines  and  actions,  it  is  impossible  to 

I  .\ndr.  -   

,    ,     Miles ' 


■ast 

.\nna   

Jim  Slanley   .  . 

.too  .  

Marsnt   

Bobbie  Stanley 

Eli   

Susie   

BonclU   

(rovenie 


„n-n,n,  '"aub  "r'^^et  thaMhe  audienc6 '^^^^^^^  The  most 
Lena,  Bennett  e^P^^^^tn^t  ^.^  in  the  film   are  the 


'  j.'  'carrotr  Xaish 
.Hilda  Vaushan 


,     '  "^t,,.  .  .Brooks  Benedict 

ChauriL-U!   Joseph  E.  Bernard 

Frederick  Burton 
'.Theodore  von  Eltz 
.Edwin  Stanley 


Butler   

Anderson   

Sutherland   

^""oid  plays  turn  up  in  odd  places.  For 
example,  "No  Other  Woman,"  which 
opened  Saturday  at  the  RKO  Keith 
Theatre  comes  from  a  drama  written 
by  Eugene  Walter  ^d  P^-<^^»«d,  in 
New  York  H  years  ago.  It  v^as  ineu 
^fiTlrt  Must  a  Woman."  and  m  the 
^eadfng  rotes  werrJosephine  Victor  and 
wS  Hampden.    Characterized  then 


''^Hat'tie  Pugmire.  a  small  town  gii'l. 
unhappy  with  her  step-parenU,  con 
ceives  an  admiration  for  Jim  Pom^i^oJ  • 
a  riling  young  lawyer,  and  when  she  is 
beate  for  kilslng  him,  quite  innocent- 
Hr  ^eks  his  protection.  Next  day  he  ^ 
Idto  UiSik  her  a  Wackmailer  . 


Little  ioiiimj   .Harow  ii.  — .2- 

BiU  the  Dip  -      ..Verne  Jay 

(^huck,  Connors.  ••".'.■..  .Dan  Smith 

Reginald  Vanderlop  ^  McDonald 

Mrs.    Vanderlop   .Lvdia  Fuller 

Edith  Vanderlop   .Mimi  Parks 

^"^st'-^ie^g-li^  the' newly  renova^ 
Peabody  Playhouse  before  ft  large  ^ 
determinedly  enthusiastic  aud  ence. 
Stagers  offered  the  first  of  their  pro 
S5  series  of  six  plays.  Certamly  1 
gi>d  beginning:  the  theatre ja 
ll-L  and  the  solemn  absurdities  of 
?ia1k  Davis's  "new  mh  century  m^o 
!  drama,-:  jLt^^prSe  an  am^ 

Fnfois^-^'-eTriS; 

olvis  sets  out  to  poke  ^^^^^^^  er 
'  Of  plays  that  are  s^PP?!^*Vd  prob 
'Tfia  ^erfare'S^'w'""'  - 

proper  sort  f'^.^i^'^^'r^he  most  blind 
slain.  ^^,°SJ^^p°lii %  wayfarer 
>  itig  sort—  God  neip  »  ,  ^  ^-^ 

r  on  a  night  iTthrus 
Hiram  Stanley-the  pure  giri 
out  of  doors  by,  her  irate  i»tn  . 


out  of  <i«>«Xk^  holds  a  mortgage 

death.  who  spoke  the 

Edward  P.  ^^^^^'^'v,^  diren'^d  '  's 
prologue  last  evenme-  has  air« 


pi,\\  ■  IS  well.  Sally  Pltzpatrlck,  matd- 
enlv,  blushful  and  pure,  Is  a  perfect 
NeU.  ably  companioned  by  the  in- 
tensely serious  Jack  Dalton  of  Weslej' 
Boynton  who  obliges  with  some  solo 
singing  and  a  set  of  gestures  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  appi-eciated.  Francis 
Cleveland  Is  a  vlllahious  Murgatroyd. 
coniplete  i^ith  Inverness  cape,  black 
mooitachlos,  "Heh,  Hchs"  and  aU. 
Aldrich  Bowker  Is  thorouf^hly  la  the 
picture  as  Big  Mike  Slatlcry  of  the 
Bowery  Beer  Garden,  and  good  work 
b  done  by  Barbara  West,  Elizabeth 
Jones.  E.  Irving  Locke,  Philip  Boiu-neuT 
and  Lydla  Fuller,  other  members  ol 
the  large  cast.  Harold  G.  Meyer  and 
Mlml  Parks  deserve  a  special  word  ol 
prals«  for  their  renderln*  ol  "Frankie 
and  Johnnie." 

"Gold  In  the  Hills"  Is  a  good  begin- 
ning for  the  proposed  season  of  plays 
to  be  offered  by  the  ambitious  Stagers. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  heartiness 
or  the  welcome  they  received  last  eve- 
ning, a  receptl<*n  that  bodes  well  for 
their  future  offerings.  Next  week  the 
play  ia  "The  Left  Bank,"  by  Elmer 
Rice.  E.  L.  H. 


P   J  i 


TOM,  DICK  AND  HARRY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Bums  Federation  in  Its  December  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  makes  a  protest  against  the  prac- 
tice of  referring  to  Burns  the  poet  as  "Robbie," 
"Rob"  or  "Bobby"  Burns.  Not  long  ago  G.  K. 
Chesterton  wrote.  "Robert  Burns  loved  to  call 
himself  Rab  the  Ranter,"  to  which  the  Federa- 
tion replies:  "Burns  so  .signed  himself  in  two 
letters,  but  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." The  Quarterly  adds  that  no  one  speaks 
of  "Bill"  Shakespeare,  "Johnny'-'  Milton,  "Bob" 
Browning;  why,  then,  the  familiarity  of  "Bobby' 
Burns? 

In  this  country  no  one  speaks  of  "Nat 
Hawthorne,  or  of  "Jim"  Cooper.  Walter  Whit 
man,  christened  .  .  .  Walter,  called  himsell 
"Walt,"  but  Whlttier  was  not  known  as  "Jack," 
nor  Longfellow  as  "Hank."  If  Reed  was  "Tom' 
Reed,  Corwin  "Tom"  Corwin,  Coolidge  "Cal," 
the  familiarity  came  from  affectionate  regard. 
Daniel  Webster  was  loved  by  many,  but  he  was 
not  "Dan"  to  them;  he  was  the  "god-like  Dan- 
iel."  No  one  dreamed  of  referring  to  Washing- 


i 


MUSICAL  COMEDY 

AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE 

Seats  are  now  selling  for  the  two  ton_  Jefferson  and  Calhoun  as  "George,"  "Tom' 
performances  of  "Jack  and  the  Bean-  ^^d  "Jack."  Lincoln  was  "Abe"  to  thousands, 
stalk,"  favorite  musical  comedy  produc- '       jjere  again  was  affection. 

cheduled  for  next  Saturday  after-  There  are  biographers  who  wish  to  show  in- 
noon  and  evening  at  Tremont  Temple,  timacy  with  the  men  and  women  of  whom  they 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  famous  ^^j^  j^j^g  ^go  Ernest  Newman,  reviewing 

classic  was  first  produced  in  1896  by  ^  recent  life  of  Wagner,  said  that  the  author, 
the  First  Corps  Cadets  and  was  written  „  •  ■  J  • 

by  R  A  Barnet,  with  a  score  by  A.  B.  Hans  Reisiger,  conveyed  the  "maddenmg  im- 
Sloane  and  George  Lowell  Tracy,  all  of  Ipression  that  he  knew  Wagner  well  enough  to 
Boston.  The  surviving  members  of  the  L^n  him  'Dick'  and  if  he  had  been  in  the  com- 
Ss'^f^honor'^it"^^^^^  °^  L^^^t  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein  he 

iormance.  would  have  presumed  so  far  on  the  slightest 

Leading  roles  will  be  taken  by  Louise  lacquaintance  with  them  as  to  address  them  as 
Kent,  who  bee'i„  P«>^«°^3,^  'Frankie'  and  'Carrie.'  " 

dramatics  of  Eastern  Star  and  Rain- ;  ^    ■      „      .i.  , 

bow  Assemblies;  Stella  Stenoga,  Alber-  \    There  are  men  who  to  impress  others  speak 


take  his  place  In  Symphony  hall.  Ilo 
argued  that  the  orchestra  would  suf- 
fer thereby,  not  thnt  he  doubted  the 
ability  of  the  :   he  thought 

that  the  playei  upset  by  un- 

accustomed int:  ■  ;i.  Nor  was  he 
pleased  when  Viiiccjit  d'Indy  was  In- 
vilcd  to  conduct  the  orchcstra'.s  two 
concerts  In  Boston  and  the  concerts  on 
the  trip  to  New  York  and  other  cities. 
Mr.  Stoesscl.  born  in  St.  Louis,  studied 
in  Berlin  (1910-1915),  .served  during  the 
world  war  as  infantry  lieutenant, 
and  after  the  armistice  as  director  of 
the  A.  E.  P.  school  for  bandmasters  in 
Prance.  Returning  to  this  country  he 
Is  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
of  New  York,  of  the  Westchester  Fes- 
tival, of  the  Worcester  Festival  and 
the  head  of  the  Opera  and  Orchestra 
departments  of  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School,  New  York.  He  has  arranged  a 
decidedly  varied  program  for  tomorrow. 
Bach.  Fantasia  in  G  major  arranged 
by  G.  W.  Volkel  of  New  York  for 
strings;  Mozart's  "Haffner"  Symphony: 
Tchaikovsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
There  follows.  Station  WGBZK  by 
Philip  James,  descriptive  of  scenes  and 
noises  in  a  radio  station.  We  under- 
stand that  this  "humorous"  piece  Iws 
been  heard  in  Boston  "over  the  air," 
but  that  this  will  be  the  first  perform- 
ance by  a  symphony  orchestra  in  a 
concert  hall.  Delius  will  be  represented 
by  his  beautiful  "On  Hearing  the  Fii-st 
Cuckoo  in  Spring,"  which  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Goossens  as  a  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  orchestra.  The  final  num- 
ber will  be  the  polka  and  fugue  from 
Weinbsrger's  opera  "Schwanda."  This 
polka  with  a  fugue — the  two  numbers 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  opera- 
has  been  performed  by  several  of  this 
country's  leading  orchestras — it  comes 
late  to  Symphony  hall— but  it  should 
none  the  less  be  welcomed. 


tma  Lynch,  Elsie  Haslen,  Edna  Cos- 
lello,  Doris  M.  Pride,  Betty  Allard,  May 
Jolmston,  Isabelle  Maynard  and  Dor- 
othy Manter.  The  production  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Mother  Kennedy. 
The  cast  includes  100  members  of  the 
Rainbow  Girls,  assisted  by  50  members 
of  the  DeMolay  assembly. 


as  if  they  were  on  intimate  terms  with  those 
whom  they  consider  of  importance.  They  are 
like  Mr.  Blowhard  of  Cleveland,  O.,  described 
by  Artemus  Ward:  "He  knows  Ned  Forrest  like 
a  book.  Has  taken  sundry  drinks  with  Ned. 
Ned  likes  him  much.  Knows  Dan  Rice  well. 
Knows  all  his  men  and  horses.  Is  on  terms 
of  affectionate  intimacy  with  Dan's  rhinoceros, 
and  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
forming elephant."    Mr.  Blowhard  is  found  in 


FINE  ARTS 

".4  Nous,  la  Libert^' 

Following  an  engagement  early  at; 
the  Fine  Arts  -nieatre  last  summer,  g  jjg  ^.^^^^^      Edwin  Booth  as  "Ed," 

Rene  Clair s  enchanting  green  satire,  „,  .,„,.i,.  „    .  ■ 

"A  NousTla  Liberte!'-  l^gan  yesterday  to  William  Warren  as  "Willie."  A  surname  is 
a  second'  engagement  at  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  Blowhard  tribe  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
Theatre  In  response  to  popular  demand,  pojitg  qj.  impolite  society;  "Mr."  is  term  only  for 
^c^elio^^m^f  fy^^^ts^SSendeS  snobs.  It  was  said  of  a  Bostonian,  now  dead, 
young  Frenchman,  and  it  shows  a  true  a  pushing,  forward  person,  incorrigibly  fresh, 
international  spirit.  There  is  a  mini-  that  when  he  went  to  heaven  he  would  address 
mum  of  dialogue,  and  it  is  not  an  exag-  "Oenrup  " 

geration  to  say  that  of  all  Fi-ench  films  ^'^^  ^o^a  as  ueorge. 
shown  In  this  coimtry  it  Is  the  easiest  —  - 

to  understand.  The  theme  of  the  pic-  ^  .  .  e„  „<.  whr.  i<;  imdereolne 
ture  is  the  parallel  between  the  mech-  (  Samt-Saens,  who  is  unaergomg 
anizatlon  of  big  business  concerns  and  teort  of 


George  Copeland's  piano  recital  an- 
nounced for  next  Saturday  afternoon 

It  is  a  pity  that  three  concerts  se( 
for  next  Sunday  afternoon  will  makf 
the  choice  difficult.  The  Society  oi 
Ancient  Instruments  will  play  music  bj 
Prancoeur,  Ayrton,  Cimarosa  and  Lt 
Sueur,  in  Jordan  hall;  the  Boston  Flute 
PlayerC  Club.  (Chardon  String  Quartet 
Messrs.  Laurent  and  Gillet)  Schumann's 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  41;  Gebhard': 
"Three  Water  Colors"  for  flute  anc 
piano,  Bax's  Quintet  for  oboe  strings 
and  Ravel's  string  quartet. 

Mr.  Sanroma  will  play  the  piano  in 
Symphony  hall.  Pieces  by  Haydn 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Ballantine.  Halff- 
ter,  Campos,  MacDowell,  Gershwin. 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes'; 
Travelogue  in  Symphony  hall  tomor- 
row night  and  Saturday  afternoon  wil 
be  "The  Riviera." 


ture  is  the  parallel  between  the  mech-  (  '^'^"'7'^''^;;;:  „,  --dicDaragement,  like 
anizatlon  of  big  business  concerns  and  bort  of  "lusical  a^P^^^^gemeii^ 
the  modern  prisons.  Two  friends,  Emile  Mendelssohn,  after  enjoying  great  aa 
and  Louis,  m«et  following  a  term  in  miration  during  „>^,f «  y4?.\^„°^eomDO  er 
-rison;  one  is  a  phonograph  manufac-  'is  a  curiously  unsati.={ying  cornposei. 
\ii^r.  the  other  a  workman  They  have  it  is  hard  to  say  anyth  ng  about  mm 
.  arious  adventures  and  end  where  they  except  that  he  seems  to  miss  bemg  gena 
tegan,  hoboes  taking  to  the  open  road,  mely  moving.  He  was  a  master  oi  loim 


Henri  Marchand  and  Raymond  Cordy, 
Rolla  France  and  Paul  OUver  have  the 
principle  roles. 


CONCERT 

,  .  i.c  current  series  of 
five  chamber  concerts  being  given  at 
Brown  Hall  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  was  presented  last  night  by  Jo- 
seph Malkin,  violoncellist,  and  Alfred 
De  Voto,  pianist.  Their  program  was 

Snt.au'°in^F  major,  op.  5.  n": ,  1  • 

.\<lasio  sostcTiiUo.   .\lIcsio.  AUeg-ro  viwce 
Suile  in  C  major  lor  violoncello  alone  .  aacn 
Prelude,  Sarabando,  Bpurrce.  Gigue 

Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  i-l-  

AUcifro.  Andante  traiiniiiHo  e  sostenuto. 
Allegro  moricrato 

The  piano,  accepted  so  naturally  as 
the  companion  instrument,  for  accom- 
paniments    and     for     sonatas  with 
stringed    instruments,    is  sometimes 
startlingly    unacceptable    from  the 
standpoint  of  a  blending  of  tones.  Last 
night  the  covered,  bell-like  tones  pe- 
culiar to  the  piano  seemed  singularly 
ill  paired  with  the  rough,  vibratory, 
string  tones  of  the  cello.  The  ill-mated 
tonal  qualities  made  the  ensemble  sound 
ragged.  Even  the  hamonic  depth  the 
a  no  supplies— the  enriched  pattern  of 
music— seemed  hardly  worth  the 
:ial  disparities.  . 
The  cello,  playing  unaccompanied, 
de    the  above  -noted  tone  combina- 
n  even  more  difficult  to  justfy.  For 
Bach's  suite  for  cello  alone  the  ab- 
ice  of  heavy  supporting  harmony,  or 
counteiTJlay  of  melody,  is  not  felt 
a  lack.  Perhaps  this  is  a  reason  why 
iicre  so  many  works  are  being  writ- 
ten for  cello  unaccompanied  today.  It 
an  insti-umeni  which  sounds  best 
with  other  strings  or  alone— a  very 
Britisher  of  instruments  In  its  neces- 
lity  for  association  with  only  its  own 


could  build  melodies  almost  too  pei- 
fect  in  grace  and  dignity,  and  Itnew 
the  audiences  of  his  day  as  well  as  the 
keenest  showman.  But  time  has  taken 
toll  of  his  gifts. 

The  concert  was  well  played,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  Boston's  oppor- 
tunities to  hear  chamber  music  are  be- 
ino-  augmented  by  concerts  such  as 
these.  EB. 


CONCERT  NOTES 


The 


Shan-Kar  dancers  and  mu- 
sicians will  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  tonight  at  3:30  o'clock  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  They  will 
dance  gaily,  also  soulfully  to  the  music 
of  strange  instruments,  the  khanjau. 
the  danush,  the  dhudka,  the  esra;  and 
others  including  the  taus  and  the  tato 
taranga.  An  exotic  entertainment  that 
should  be  of  more  than  ordinary  mter- 

^^The  Chardon  String  Quartet  will  give 
a  concert  in  Brattle  hall,  Cambridge, 
iment  at  b:ij  ociock,  Tcna.iKovi,^j., 
tartet   in   E   flat   minor;  Bartock, 
'uartet  No.  1;  Mozart,  Quintet  (with  | 
k'o  violas).  .  .  1 

Harold  Schwab  will  play  piano  music 
J  Respighi,  Beethoven,  Dennee,  | 
,hopin,  Wagner,  Ravel  and  Debussy 
'nd  organ  pieces  by  Bach,  Reger,  Bur- 
ett  Feller,  Yon,  Vierne  and  Capon 
onight  at  8:15  o'clock  in  Jordan  hall. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  no  doubt  enjoying 
nis  vacation.  Albert  Stoessel  of  New 
Vork  will  conduct  the  symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening.  There  have  been  con- 
ductors who  did  not  welcome  guests. 
Ml-  Gericke  refused  to  allow  Colonne 
and  others  -vho  had  been  engaged  by  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  (ft  New  York  to 


PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
rSecond  Hand  Wife" 

!  A  screen  drama  adapted  b.v  Hamilton  Mc- 
Fadden  Irom  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Kathleen  Norris:  directed  by  Hamilton  Mc- 
Fadden  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  fot* 
iovnne  cast: 

Carter  Cavendish  Ralph  Bellamy 

Sandra  Trumbnll  Sallv  Eilers, 

Betty  Cavendish  Helen"  Vinson' 

Lotzi  Vadja  Victor  JorJ 

Patsy   Karol  Kay 

Rose  Bray  Dorothy  Christy 

Mrs.  Trumbull  Esther  Howard 

Miss  Cairtis.   Ara  Haswell 

Peter  Cavendish  Clay  Clement 

Mis.  Houeh  Effie  Eilsler 

Mrs.  Cavendish...  Nclla  Walker 

Kathleen  Norris  is  indisputably  a  best 
seller — her  novels  are  known  all  over 
the  country  both  in  book  form  and  in 
the  shape  of  motion  pictures,  the  usual 
destiny  of  stories  that  are  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  Fox  must  have 
undertaken  to  screen  "Second  Hand 
Wife,"  feature  attraction  at  the  Para- 
mount and  Fenway  Theatres,  with  the 
knowledgythat  there  was  a  ready  made 
public  waiting  for  it.  That  the  film  is 
disjointed,  even  illogical  at  times,  is  due 
very  probably  to  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  made.  From  news  sent  to  this 
department  it  is  evident  that  certain 
sequences  were  m4de  months  after  the 
rest  of  the  film  and  then  thrust  bodily 
into  the  continuity  with  dislocating  re- 
sults. There  seem  to  be  two  or  three 
plots  which  do  not  mix,  and  the  char- 
acters are  too  sketchily  drawn  to  give 
the  actors  much  scope. 

The  picture  starts,  out  to  be  the  story 
of  Sandra  Trumbull,  s-ecretary  in  the 
oflSce  of  Carter  Cavendish,  an  attractive, 
polo-playing  business  man  with  a  sel-  : 
fish  wife,  Betty,  and  a  daughter.  Patsy, : 
who  is  rapidly  developing  into  an  infant 
prodigy  on  the  violin.    To  further  her  ' 
affair  with  Patsy's  teacher,  Lotzi  Vajda, 
Betty  promotes  a  love  affair  between ' 
Carter  and  Sandra  which  ends  In  their 
marriage.  Sandra's  happiness,  however, ; 
Is  marred  by  Carter's  longing  for  his  I 
child — especially   after    Sandra's  own 
baby  dies — and  eventually  she  offers  to 
give  her  husband  back  to  his  first  wife 
to  make  him  happy.    All  that  Betty 
wants  is  the  money  from  Patsy's  con- 
certs and  finally  Sandra  is  able  to 
straiffhten  thines  out  bv  discovering 


Ml  V  KOl'Ol  I  I  AN 
■Tomght  Is  Oiirx" 
A  sorefii  comedy  dramj.sdaiUed  Kv  1- 

r  ■  -  ".I  s 


by  Nncl 


■Seniiiuiff. 


Shan-Kar  and  Simkie.  the  dance  oi 
;ofK"V"^^''^''y  Debendra.  the  scene  of 
gathering  flowers  (Simkie  and  Kanak 
;^ta)  and  the  grotesque  devil  dance, 
ine  nnal  number  is  a  dance  of  Shiva 
In  which  his  divine 


SALOON  AND  SALON 


should 


ng  was  loud  in  praise.  There  were 
nany  recalls  of  dancers  and  Instru- 
nentaijsts. 


CHARDON  STRING  QUARTET 

The  second  of   a  series  of  concert 
being  given  by  the   Chardon  String 
I  Quartet   at   Brattle   hall,  Cambridge 
comprised  the  following  works: 
Second  Quartet.  Op.  40 


Moderato.  Allegro. 

Laighetto 

Allegro 

Concertino  (1920) 


Tch  aikov 

Andanto  sostenuto.   Allegro  moderato 

Andante  sostenuto 
AllPsretto  vivo  e  acherzando 
Andante  funebre  6  doloroao 


.-ic  played  last  night  led  one  backward 
from  the  youngest  of  the  modem  Rus- 
sian   composers    of    chamber  music, 


Tcherepnine,    through   Stravinsky,   to  saloons 


Tchaikowsky,  whose  E  flat  minor  quar- 
tet presages,  in  its  modernity  of  spirit 
much 


•  iVholoVraphed  b.v  Karl  Struss  d.- 
bv'  SuVarl  XValkor  and  presented  b.v 
o,„,t  the  Io""-|-,<-r  Colbert 

■  -p- .'  '.'  Kredric  March 

Ml,-E.niUe....AU><on  SU.P^o;.h 

' '  . .  .'Cla.v  Clement 
.VVarbnrton  Gamble 
I  i^ier'  "«Y  ■  Mob.-   Edwin  MaxNvcU 

Regally  framed  and  luxuriously  uphol- 
stered Noel  Coward's  romantic  comedy 
of  six  seasons  ago  haj  been  se.  to 
screen  and  sound  recordings  in  which 
Karl  Struss's  photography, 
Walker's  skilful  direction  and  a  w'lseiy 
c:iosen  cast  are  blended  Into  an  artistic 

-ye  The  play  Itself,  written  by  Noel 
t.Ward   in    one    of    his  mischievous 

Englishman  and  his  pretty  sister. 
Ha\ing  saved  the  girl's  life  in  a  cattle 
stampede,  Mr.  O'Brien  finds  himself  in 
love,  and  his  purpose  wavers.  Almost 
in  spite  of  himself  he  is  forced  to  join 
the  rustlers  for  their  wholesale  coup, 
and  only  by  dint  of  some  native  in- 
genuity, acrobatic  horsemanship  and 
good  shooting  is  he  able  to  save  his 
sweetheart  and  vanish  the  villainous 
gang.  The  vast  plains  and  rocky  hills 
of  Arizona  form  a  striking  background 
to  the  action,  much  of  which  is  based 
upon  an  historical  event.  Mr.  O'Brien 
stills  wears  his  black  sombreo  and  rides 
like  a  centaur.  Maureen  O'Sullivan  is 
the  pretty,  stubborn  and  rather  unin- 
telligent heroine,  while  Reginald  Owen 
makes  one  of  his  welcome  but  in- 
frequent appearances  as  her  brother 
"Robbers'  Roost"  seeks  only  to  enter- 
tain— not  discuss — and  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  its  purpose.  E.  L.  H. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATrS 

The  Hindu  Dancers  \ 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

Uday  Shan-Kar  and  his  company  of: 
Hindu  dancers  and  musicians  Includ- 
ig  Simkie,  said  to  be  a  young  French 
woman  named  Simone  Barbiere,  came 
'o  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  last  night, 
t  has  also  been  said  that  Shar-Kar 
'as  discovered  by  Pavlova  in  India; 
hat  he  composed  the  choreography  for 
er    ballet     "Oriental  Impressions," 
•hich  ended  with  a  devotional  piece 
'Krishna    and    Rada"    but  'Walford 
"yden,  who  was  her  musical  director 
eastern  countries,  and  wrote  a  book 
bout  her,  says  that  Uday  Shan-Kai 
rovided  the  music;  that  the  choreo- 
raphy  of  "Oriental  Impressions"  was 
rranged  by  Comolsta  Banerjii,  while 
han-Kar  attended  to  the  music. 
It  would  not  be   prudent   for  the 
verage  westerner  to  speak  dogmatic- 
Uy  about  oriental  music  or  dances, 
aere  are  those  who  can  talk  with  a 
ertain    authority:     Henry  Eichheim 
bout  the  music,  for  he,  an  excellent 
usician,  has  cojourned  in  the  east, 
as  studied  the    instruments,  knows 
heir  character  and   use.     Ruth  St. 
enis  and  Ted  Shawn  have  seen  the 
lances  and  learned  them  in  the  coun-^""puf^g^  Tnd°  Judy"  capers   were  de- 
fies where  they  are  practiced:    yet  Ughtfully  played,  with  crispness  and 
'han-Kar  is  reported  as  saying  that  bite,  and  unfilmed  by  sentiment.  Even 
e  chose  a  French  woman  for   his  the  last  of  the  three  short  pieces,  more 
eading  female  dancer,  and  trained  her  melodic  and  more  emotional  was  played 
iecatise  she  has  a  perfection  he  could;  simply  with  enriched  tone,  deeper  vol- 
lot  find  in  the  dancers  of  his  own  ume,  as  it  should  be. 
lace.     But    what    to    the    ordinary     It  was  In  the  Tchaikovsky  quartet 
Imerioan  is  the  religious  meaning  of  (unusually  beautiful,  if  a  trifle  long- 
feme  of  the  dances,  the  symbolism,  the  winded)  that  the  fine  talents  of  this 
erpsichorean  expression  of  unknown  ensemble  group  were  best  displayed, 
ituals;  nor  can  he  speak  with  author- Expressive  tone,  individual  and  com- 
ty  about  the  Hindu  music  and  musical  bmed,  excellttit  ensemble  a  rare  group} 
titruments.    He  can  praise  the  vir-  "i/^^R^^'tlJ-^J"^}''^^^^^  f^'^'^oh,?' 

■rimir  Baran  and  'Vishnu  Dass,  whose 
"ill  in  manipulating  the  set  of  vibrat- 
drums  is  certainly  extraordinary.  1 
*  These  dancers  dance  apparently  with 
arms.    Their  bodies  with  a  sur-  j 
"ing  technic  of  arm  and  hand.  They 
ing  their  necks  into  play.  Mr.  Shawn  < 
as  amazed  at  Lahore  by  a  dancer's 
'ebrow  which  while   his    body  was 
panting  with  suppressed  emotion"  he  i 
rformed  for  a  minute  or  more,  with  [ 
is  eyebrows  alone.  i 
Shan-Kar  is, a  dancer  of   the  first' 
lass,  a  master  of  rhythm,  exquisite  in  t 
ostumes,  artistic  in  pose  and  gesture. 

handsome  man,  with  remarkable 
tin,  hands  and  fingers  he  may  weU  , 
e  called  the  star  of  the  company.  Hi>- ; 
-mpanion  Simkie,  though  not  taking 
prominent  a  part  is  a  dancer  of  abil-  ' 
y,  well  versed  in  her  art,  adding  to  j 
le  beauty  of  various  scenes.  Among  s 
le  more  noteworthy  of  the  dancers  i 
ere  Radda  and  Krishna  in  the  snake  ( 
larmer's  dances,  the  sword  dance  in  j 
mor  of  arms,  the  peasant  dance  of  J 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
There  has  been  a  lively  discussion  in  Wash- 
rouses  the  god  from  his'"m7ditatio?a'Si  ^''^^^  definition  of   the  wore 
prays  him  to  destroy  the  elephant-de-  "saloon."  Some  state  courts  hold  that  it  means 
mwi  and  continue  his  work  of  creation  a  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold; 

a   haunZf  ^atu°re:  ^'le^ng         l°s  f^''  ^  ^"f '"5  ^  ""'^ 

monotony:  by  its  burst^  of  unexpected  ^^^^  ^' 

lyricism,  its  use  of  strange  pulsatile  in-  ^^^^^  more  than  one  room, 
struments;  music  that  will  not  soon  be      For  many  years  a  salon  was  called  in  Eng- 
°The  entertainment    — ■    -   •    ■     1^"^  ^nd  In  this  country  a  saloon. 


free  in  the  opening  scenes,  has  a  finei 
diamatic  moment  when  she  pleads  wit! 
old  Krish  for  freedom  and  happiness,! 
and  is  likewise  effective  in  her  scenes 
with  Prince  Keri  when  they  discus 
their  future  relations.  Mr.  March  is  . 
j  handsome  lover,  though  evincing  a  sus- 
picious tendency  to  that  selfsame 
starchiness  which  he  so  neatly  traves-] 
tied  in  what  was  generally  accepted  aa 
a  caricature  of  John  Barrymore 
"The  Royal  Family."  Miss  Skipworth  id 
delightful    as    a    battle-scarred  o!c 


.  -    Richardson  ^(j,^^,agpr  Mr  B^-i-ori  IS  e.xrellent  as  Grn^X, 

missed.  There  wiif  be  performancM  I  "^^^^  Lovelace  enter  a  house  which  contained  Krish,  and  Mr.  Cavanagh  makes  Ken  ! 
tonight,  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sat  saloons  and  two  parlours  "perfectly  ele- a  very  Ukable  character.        _  . 

Hay  night.    The  audience  la.t  even-|  gant."  Cowper  exclaimed.  "Strange!  there  should  ^egr^o '  banl"' au'^men'^eT'Cf  a^'^dozen 

be  found,  who  self-imprison'd  in  their  proud  sa-  dusky-hued  dancers,  a  vocalist  or  two,  a 
loons,  Renounce  the  odors  of  the  open  field."      comic  pair  and  a  trio  of  exceptionally 
The  American  Marsh  in  his  excellent  book ,  agile  and  finished  steppers,  provides 
on  the  English  language  spoke  of  all  grades  Jj-^^,  Thre^1s"'?^^^fint^TainTand 
,  of  society    from  the  wigwam  to  the  saloon."  pabien  Sevitsky  heralds  the  coming  of 
"Dickens,    Cooper,    Emerson,    Hawthorne    and  i  Kate  Smith  and  her  new  picture  with 


many  other  writers  used  the  word  "saloon"  to|?,"  °^,^.'}^.*'^?.LP5®5f.!i^a\'2°  ,°l,.-y^f" 
designate  a  spacious,  lofty,  elegant  room.  Dean 
Stanley  wrote  of  "materials  of  conversation  at 


Alexandre  Tcherepninf  the  dinner  tables  of  London  or  the  saloons  of 
Paris,"  not  thinking  of  reception  rooms  or  the 

(a)  Concertino  (1920)  RtravinsK's  ^'^"^l  exhibition  Of  painting  and  sculpture 

(b)  Three  Pieces  (1914)  Stravinsky  In  thp  latter  rltv 

Quartet  in  E  flat  minor.  Op.  30_  ^'*''''<=i  t-uy. 

sky     So  When  a  Boston  -wit  said  of  a  climbing 

Jady  in  Boston,  now  dead,  "She  thinks  she  has 

a  salon;  but  from  what  I  hear,  It's  only  a 

^^.l*'^  ,.     1           t      ■  ■        J  saloon,"  he  spoke  without  knowledge  of  words 
Mr.  Chardon  Is  an  enterprising  and  ^      .  f  ,. 

tasteful  builder  of  programs.    The  mu- 


and  their  historical  use.  Even  today  there  Is 
the  saloon  in  a  passenger  boat  and  the  main 
room  of  a  compartment  car  or  a  subdivision  of  a 
sleeping  car;  there  are,  or  were,  shaving  saloons, 
dancing  saloons,  boxing  saloons,  billiard  saloons, 


the  Moon  Comes  Over  the  Mountain." 

W.  E.  G. 


There  was  no  mistaking  the  old  terms  for 
,  ^  a  place  where  liquor  was  sold.   Charles  Gibbs 

reach  l^t^f^e^Z^^c^T^Jef^^^T  ^^"^.'^^  ^ 

and   expressiveness,   but  surely    with       ^  ^"^^  North)  street,  until  he  turned 

more  wit.    The  Tcherepnine  quartet  pirate,  committed  atrocities  in  the  West  Indies, 

was  given  its  first  American  hearin?  was  tried  in  New  York  and  hanged.    (There  is 

i^*.  "'^J}^  ^]!:%,.^^^^''^nf^y.^-T  a  picture  in  "The  Pirates  Own  Book"-a  book 
certmo  its  first  Boston  or  Cambridge  .     ,  ,  ,  ,    ■ ,  «• 

performance.  ^o  be  commended  as  a  bed-side  companion— 

The  Tcherepnine  Quartet  was,  like  of  Gibbs  carrying  off  a  Dutch  girl  to  his  vessel 
other   compositions    from   the   young  after  her  unfortunate  parents  had  been  in- 

?el^y%rSe  IdT  to'l^S  RussfaA  ^T^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^^-'^ 
technical  virtuosity,   a  clarity  and  a       Grocery    was  once  a  euphemistic  term  for 
girt  xor  bemg  brief  and  logical  that  is  saloon.    "Grog-shop,"  "Gin  mill";  we  doubt  If 
typically  French.    The  first  movement  "boosing-ken"  ever  crossed  the 

an  intricate  contrapuntal  web  is  built  Atlantic.  Richard  Grant  Write  protested  vigor- 
on  variety  of  rhythmic  forms,  and  rises  °^^y  against  "sample-room."  The  sight  of  the 
to  an  exciting  climax.  The  second  ^ord  made  his  gorge  rise.  "Very  worthy  and 
movement  is  most  interesting,  in  its  well-behaved,  and  even  intelligent  men  do  keep 
use  of  a  warm,  deep,  contemplative  ^^^^  ^nd  taverns;  but  if  they  do,  let  them 
melody  against  an  accompaniment  of^^y  ^o.  'When  I  see  'sample  room'  over  a  door, 
whistling  harmonics.  The  last  move-  ^  ^  respect  for  a  bar-room,  and  as  if  I 
ment,  joyous  and  brUliant.  demands,  ^^^^  ^       heart  a  man  who  owns  that 

(and  last  night  received)  expert  and      J^f  Pf  ^  g';°g-fJ?°P-'' 

sympathetic  playing.  What  would  White  have  said  to  "saloonist. 

The  Stravinsky  concertino  revealed  meaning  a  saloon-keeper  or  one  who  upholds  , 
the  composei-  in  one  of  his  gentler,  but  the  system  of  drinking-saloons?  He  ridiculed  i 
soiKCWhat  obscure,  moments — hmtmg  at-.,         ^  ,  .  "  f 

the  religious  tone  of  some  of  his  latest  pretentious  woman  who,  opening  the  door  i 
works.  The  three  short  pieces,  exub-of  a  "great  gilded,  painted,  over-furnished  room  i 
erantly  juggling  with  rhythmic  figures,  in  a  new  house  which  she  was  showing  off 

pitting  tone  against  tone  for  excitements.       „;<.i+r,.-  .-oi^  ..^ifv,  „  ^i,.^,,-,.;,.^   .a  i  i.Z> 

rather  than  for  augmented  volume  or  I?  ^  ^i^^^o"^'  said,  with  a  flourish,  'And  this  la 
enriched  -harmony,     and     developing  the  saloon  parlor."  " 
moods  as  exaggerated  and  as  amusing 


he 
aeons 


moods,     Is     cleverly  reminiscent 
Anthony  Hope  and  of  the  novels 
once  turned  out,  it  seems  like 
ago    This  one  concerns  a  princess  v,  ao 
ran  away  from  a  mythical  Balkan  king- 
dom  after  the  sudden  death  of  hei 
royal  consort,  a  sadistic  beast.  "WhiU, 
!  she  was  enjoying  life  in  P^ris  ^he  met! 
iSabien  Pastal  at  a  masked  ball  and. 
'  an  encounter  which  began  as  a  lark, 
developed  into  one  of  those  tender  loves, 
wherein  the  man  and  the  woman  sweari 
eternal  devotion  and  constancy.  On 
the  dav  they  plan  to  be  married  old 
Krish,  a  doughty  general  from  Nadya  s 
forgotten  kingdom,  brings  news  of  the| 
assassination  of  the  king  and  the  queen.i 
bids  her  prepare  to   assume  the  re-| 
sponsibilities  of  sovereignty.  She  rebels.i 
but  vainly.    Back  she  goes,  giving  a 
year  of  her  life  to  efforts  to  placate, 
a  dissatisfied  populace.     On  the  eve 
cf  her  wedding  to  Prince  Ken,  Sabien 
reappears,  begs  for  and  is  granted  one 
night  of  their  old  blissful  intmiacy.  In; 
the  play  he  later  permits  himself  to| 
be  shot,  to  make  Nadya's  future  less 
uneasy.    The  screen  version  literally; 
,1  throws  him  into  the  arms  of  his  be- 
loved queen  as  consort  acceptable  to 
1  the  revolutionists;  and  Prince  Ken,  a 
'  charming  and  decent  fellow  with  a  sup- 
presion  of  his  own  "heart's  desu-e  to 
his  credit,  withdraws  gallantly,  with  a; 
courtly  blessing. 

The  picture  has  been  brilliantly  con- 
ceived and  produced.  There  is  artistrj'. 
glamour,  smartness  In  every  sequence, 
from  the  very  first.  There  is  no  waste 
footage,  no  groping,  no  deviation  into 
cheapness.  Matching  the  settings  and 
fvio  camera's  necromancy  is  the  per- 


LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
"Whistling  in  the  Dark" 

A  screen  comedy  melodrama  adapted  by 
Elliot  Nugent  irom  the  play  of  the  same 
name  b.v  Laurence  Gross  and  Edwai"d  Chjlds 
Carpenter,  presented  b.v  Alexander  McKals: 
:il  the  Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre.  N.  Y..  on 
.Tanuiiry  1!IHJ:   film  ilire'ted   by  F.llint 

Kiiffent    and    presented    by  Mctro-Goldwyn 
Mayer  with  (be  lollowine  cast; 

Wallace  Porter   Ernest  Tniex 

Toby  Van  Buren   Una  McrUel 

Dillon    Edward  Arnold  « 

Charlie    John  Miljan 

Lombardo   C.  Henry  Gordon 

.iilim    Johnny  Hincs 

Joe    Nat  Pendleton 

Herman    Teneu  Holt/, 

Hilda    Marcelle  Curday 

Barfnss   Jos-eph  Cawthnrii 

In  double-quick  time,  Ernest  Truex 
was   rushed    to   Hollywood   to  make 
"Whistling  in  the  Dark,"  departing  im- 
mediately upon  the  termination  of  his 
stag«  engagement  in  the  same  play. 
The  result  of  this  rapid  transition  may 
now  be  seen  upon  the  screen  of  the 
State  and  Orpheum  theatres.  Yesterday 
the  audience  found  it  very  evidently  to 
its  liking,  and  the  theatre-goer,  already 
cognizant  of  the  play,  finds  plot,  dia- 
logue and  lines  as  amusing  as  ever.  Cer- 
tain additions  have  been  made — of  nec- 
essity a  film  must  show  its  superiority 
to  a  play  by  shifting  the  scenes  now 
and  again — the  spectator  sees  the  moti- 
vation for  the  toothpaste  murder  and 
its  narrow  margin  of  failure,  even  has 
a  sig-ht  of  the  prospective  victim— a 
brewer,  not  a  police  commissioner — an< 
follows  the  distraught  writer  of  detec 
tive  stories  as  he  prowls  about  his  en- 
forced prison  in  search  of  ideas.  As  the 
play  was  predominantly  Ernest  Truex, 
so  "is-  the  picture,  for  the  actor  proves 
himself  as  expert  with  the  medium  of 
the  talking  picture  as  though  he  were 
a  film  veteran  of  many  seasons. 

The  scene  is  set  in  a  ramshackle 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York,  a 
hideaway  for  a  gang  of  terrorists  and 
gunmen.  Enter,  quite  innocently,  Mr. 
Wallace  Porter,  diminutive  writer  of 
murder  mysteries,  in  search  of  a  tele- 
phone Under  the  influence  of  several 
drinks  he  boasU  of  his  prowess,  dowTisI 
several  toasts  to  "Crime!"  even  offers 
tangible  proof  of  his  ability.  The  gang, 
desirous  of  doing  away  with  a  prom- 
inent, law-abiding  citizen,  decides  to| 
make  Mr.  Porter  give  them  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  the  perfect  murder. 
Demurring,  Wallace  perforce  must  yield 
since  his  fiancee,  Toby  Van  Beuren,  ac- 
companies him  and  is  held  as  hostage. 
After  great  belaboring  of  the  brains,  he 
de\ises  a  masterpiec?  of  a  murdec  onel 
which  will  be  UistanUneous  and  ie&\f 
no  trace  behind.  With  this  done,  anl 
e\pn  more  serious  problem  confronts 
him:  how  can  he  save  Barfuss,  the  pb- 
iect  of  the  murder,  and  extricate  hun- 
scU  and  Toby  from  their  desperate  pre- 

'''some'what  like  a  small  and  cocky 
sparrow  in  an  unfriendly  barnyard,  Er- 
nest Truex  struts  his  way  mto  the  fum,| 
■  unbelievably  small  next  to  the  hulkmgl 
gangsters.  Not  too  much  does  he  cap-l 
italize  upon  this  obviously  divertmgl 
contrast,  however,  but  makes  the  mosa 
of  the  serio-comic  situations,  delivering 
his  lines  perfectly  and  conveying  per  j 
fectly  the  alternating  moods  of  ^^V^i 
fulnis  and  despair,  exhibitmg  aUo  thS 
pride  of  the  perfect  ."aftsman  in  th  j 
brilliant  creation  of  his  bram^  ^^to^f j1 
kle  is  admirable  as  the  fluffy  brahiedl 
occasionally  helpful  Toby,  and  Ed w«l 
\rnold  is  suavely  menacmg  as  a  gang 
leader.  Johnny  Hines  has  a  6°°^  fram-J 
atic  bit  as  the  gunman  who  tnes  tq 
doublccross  hL. 

Corday  is  excellent  as  Hilda,  the  gang 
housekeeper  and  cook,  stalking  gnmlj* 
through  the  film  without  a  word. 

Among  the  short  features  are  a  Laurel 
and  Hardy  comedy,  "Scram."  some 
t  res"ng  shots  of  the  Ply^?  .C^dona^ 
oractisin"   their   trapeze   stunts,  anc 
STeclSScracy,"  a  two-reel  film  settingl 
forth  the  great  new  economy  Oie^^J  J 


K  It)  I 


 „-V*nia  h>nri,.,iv 

  "''•■<"<f  '^lii.rvhiri 

  G'ori;,  «.,'.T.t 

,,  ,  To""  Blown 

„  '     "'"8  ,•  ■    !-<■«■  Kelly 

",   A  -lluir    ViMI„  i  , 


tllr   .s\  iw.  i>.iii  ii    .11  ,  uliuiii    ,<>   I  hc 

Kdaripd  bj-  Tom  ^^n^o"*  love  melody  were  eftcctivel ' 
"<«  »arne  name  br;  brought  Out;  were  Inseparable  from  the 
»"<'  melody  itself,  the  one  not  to  be  thought 
""■of  without  the  other.  Arthur  Niklsch. 
the  first  to  conduct  this  ovcrtur  fan- 
tasia in  Boston,  made  a  great  point  of 
thl.s  horn  accompaniment,  this  sobbhiK 
a."i  if  in  ecstasy  or  amorous  delight.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr,  Stoe.ssel  might  have 
made  mere  of  the  mysterious  chords 
which  led  Hanslick  in  Vienna  to  liken 
them  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
rubbing  of  wet  fingers  on  a  pane  of 
Slass.  Tchaikovsky  and  Wagner  alike 
were  honored  by  Haaislick's  lack  of 
comprehension  and  the  cheap  abuse 
that  passed  for  sparkling  wit  In  the 
camp  of  Johannes  Brahms, 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  putting 
Philip  James's  "Station  WGBZX"  before 
;he  npn  ""--•i.M    the  Symphony  audience  must  have  been 

,  LI    t  than  Jim  Tullvl  t-hat  he  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  Mr, 

I   somewhat   SVntllpH/.    t^„~i.    _  .      James  simnliprl    a    ■RapHplror.lib-<>  o^<.l„_ 


■I  he  chain  gan 
coming,  e\-en 


''''''I    "  L'lirnn 

;         a  bo,v),;.-;  rr,^"'"'  -Madison 

'as  .1  boy)    .  ...•.'■■\i°T"'''„'^onIon 

.  .    '  -Ui'li  Mjtislow 

ig  pictures  keep  rlcht 
'at  oneVaily'  gZ'^'J'  sefm 

■n  a  Fugitive"  ^shou?^^>i"''^  ^  "I 
-aughter  in  Hell  -  r?^  ^.  ^  enough 
SO  Boston  Theati5°T/  h'*'"',"*  ' 
■ion  to  the  series  anif        '^^^t  ad- 
and  It  comes  from 


la  »ntv,.  1.  man  Jim  Tullvl  ■'""^  Dorn  m  jersey  Uliy,  Mr, 

llnv«  t^^*^  synthetic  tough  euv  whr  "'ames  supplied  a  Baedeker-like  analv- 
SDlurep.    '^i^^  ""e'odramatic  liteArv  ^'^^  ^^'^^'^^  entertaining  than  the 

'loaded^vi'h  *''^P.^'■"'="lar  story   oveS  to  which  it  is  a  guide.  The  sec- 

irfr^?  "'^h  melodramatic  improbabilil  ^  '^e  lobby"  and  "Interference' 


amatic  literarv 
ar  stc — 

a  period 


to  ta,ea 

.story  is  faithful    0  Mr  TulW^^ 
for  there  have  h»or,        ,-i-i"lys  novel, 

complain t/by  th^'authn  f"^!?' 
prints.    It  piles  asonv  nJ^ 
Of  the  actlS^^taUs  ^:,,°"/P"y'  Most 
camp,  v/hevTihl  J.I'J?'^^  ^n.  a  prison 


might  do  to  entertain  an  audience  at 

 Lo  cate  a  ^  "P°P"  concert.    The  third  movement 

bite.    Presumably  the  '  ^  Slumber  Hour"  is  a  serious  attempt 

r  T„ii.,..           ,T  to  write  music  worthy  the  name.  Here 

the  composer  reveals  a  paucity  of  ideas, 
a  rambling  in  the  vain  search  for  them, 
awkwardness  In  forming  the  structure 
and  a  lack  of  taste  in  even  superficial 


<r..  dii 


1^  vc  iiangea  "LaijffhtPr^^T?'"f,.^°'"S 
under  wajf  w^th  a  rio,,hf'^  g«ts 
(inues  wi  h  a  auadr^m^i^  murder,  con- 

n°gf  a"n^d'  a^  '^°^^^'  a 'f e'w^^m^o"?! '  1^7 
o  be  dei-e'iLd"if '^it'"kiIW 

ang,  incidentally  nrefiif^  ^*'  a  chain 
rother  of  the  man  '^e 
•'e-long  enemv  n^J?  r^^  .'""^'^  and  a 
i.  he  and  hii '  f^no^  T^^K  «a!treat- 
■•eak  for  it  whl  i  Vhi'"''''^'"  '"ake 
'■aves  during  a  veilow  Z  ^^Sging 

jlling  their  Irutaf  warden  on  ?b^^'"^'^ 
laney   efcaoe^    n^^,^  °"  'he  way 

irenls  have 'died  of  th^e  n^?""^ 
le  two  make  their  wo.  .    P'ague  anq 

ffew  more  d^fcuUies  ^  Pat' o'4^'^«^' 
rnest,    humorless    and  ^ 


described  by 


■camp  wherp  fhl  ;?  ^'^ce  in  a  prison  2""  a  acK  or  ca^ce  in  even  st 
Istop  sl^ifl*  ,V/n           convicts  never  decoration.    The  finale  is  desc 
|to  be  han^^d  ^^^J''^^^  'h«y  are  going  I         as  "exuberantly  cheerful."    It  is 
w  liuiiB-en     T  o„~u..   .   6     s   exuberant,  also  noisy  and  cheap. 

The  peculiar  idiom  and  the  sensitive- 
ness of  Delius's  musical  nature  are  not 


i:l  ..1 

<eii  lias 
tin- 
i-tnd 

t6  tri' 


sh  in  the  leading  role  a^Hu^'^^'>  Koussevitzky  will  cot^duct  the  con 
!mber  of  the  ct.r«5„f,_l  and  the  best  certs  of  next  week.    The  program,  as 


ember  of  the  :u^^/t^!;         the  bes 

arm  and  sensibilitv  f°'s  W'tl- 

iJJe  is  a  snfedng"Xin^°"f  a^  P"^' 
erce  school,  and  MeS,  J'^^  ^"n°r 
Ir-to-middling       thl  foiS"''^^^ 
Slif'age  show"'th?s%'e'ek''fs''at'' 
<:?-'^tinTof  lix^ 

in  8 
The 


for  every  conductor,  "On  Hearing  the 
I  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring,"  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  it  was  made  to  sound  yester- 
day afternoon.  Nor  was  the  polka  from 
"Schwanda"  an  unmixed  joy,  especially 
after  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  over 
it  In  other  cities.  If  we  must  have  a 
polka  for  a  finale  of  a  Symphony  con- 
cert, let  us  have  one,  or  a  polka-ma- 
zurka, by  Johann  Strauss, 

Mr.  Stoessel  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  audience.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  and  loudly  applauded, 

even  after  the  performance  of  "Station 


■WGBZX. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 


ree  Upsta:^  havp  » 
he  Scramb^'-  Arman  °l^«"ng 
't  "Perfect  Baiane?-"i  f,5^  Perez  pi^. 

LUbow  and  Rice 


l^e  a^act  ^icr;h.r'~J^' 
Jerenf  -  and  thefe         ""^^  "Dances 
n  Tur^„^Z:  .l".^K^.  are  two  morp  oofc 


Meyers  and  hj/  r'To  '""'"e  acts, 
lew  band  efrerine^  .ni  f?'^"^  have 
ettes  have  se  era '    .n       ^ ^ 
nbers.  ^E'era,    special  dance 

E.  L,  H, 


r 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT  famous  feet 


now  announced  will  comprise  "Brigg- 
fair:  an  English  rhapsody"  which  has 
not  been  heard  at  a  symphony  concert 
since  Max  Fiedler  introduced  it:  the 
5th  Symphony  of  Sibelius;  and  Ravel's 
arrangement  by  Mousorgcky's  piana- 
forte  pieces,  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition." 


By  WASHBURN  DAVENPORT 

The  hand  of  fate,  deftly  manipi 
a  ted  by  the  Watch  and  Ward  Societ. 
pas  this  week,  temporarily,  at  Jea^ 
closed  the  doors  of  Boston's  oldes 
I'theatre,  running  since  1845.  Fe\ 
jstages  have  felt  the  tread  of  so  man\ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


i  viell 


f.  to 
ilionls 

■I  if*' 


i 


  The  building  originally  was  ithe 

KutltL^^Xf  "yestSy^'Tfteidr"'"*'  ^^'^"^^<=^^'  the  fol- 

the  thirteenth  concert  of  the  bS°o^°^^"  °^       ^^"^^^^^^^  father  Miller, 

»ow7:°B'^c'h%^o\eflSfaVr^^'  ^^^'^^^'^       ^^^^^  In 

Major  arranged  for  string  orchestr  failure  of  Father  Miller  to 

Phpny.^D  iSajor^'^Syflnlrr^^^h^^'^'^P"^  '=<'™'="y  the  end  of  earthly 
kovsky,  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  overture  ^^^'^s   brought   such   sadness  and 

^^rtlmfKrerf'^irS'^^'^"^*  *° 

S^ng^^^etobM^  ^""li  1  leadership  was  abandoned  and  the 

from  "Schwanda^dM^DudeLckpfe^lj™'^''^"^   one-story   wooden  build- 

^1,  to  show  that  he  is  a  meml^r  o  ""*^"^"'«®'*  the    need    of  a 

standing  .hn,!*,  ^""'^  and  regula  leading  theatre  for  the  cty  of  Bos- 
U  onlv  m  the  4a°^"„/ff^^  to  hinton  was  strongly  emphasized;  a  lease 
Mr.  Voeke^ln '?r^tnlt^n  N|^"a°'  tabema<;le  was  secured,  im- 

|sthngT^otBach'^fir.^^"^"/P"°"^  fo,Portant  changes  on  the  building,  both 
Istoss^laldKnYI^^rti^g^'-^heTou^l'i^^^''^^  ^^^^  '-ade.  and  in 

the  o.'^anSsTaT'fc^^  The  Howard  Athenaeum  was 

Pocket'.,  answer  to'^Mr  Wopsld^P^''^'^      *  company  made  up 

hLs%^ad1ng'''l.f^%*^"jijr  t^^y  "ke'i^f  the  following  members:  Mesdames 
"Ma^lve  and  coSe  "  replied^' p[j^^^^'  Cramer,  W.  L,  Ayl- 

tra°nTr^tion^^'  ,<=ompanion,'^  Or  W-  H.  Chippendale,  C.  W,  Hunt, 

tS  -Si'^L^ThlnHt'^r  betweei^Walcott,  Judah,  G,  Howard.  William 
Voelkers  arral^lfr^e^^wtVo'^tter'^  T°"'''  ^"^"^' 
worse  than  the  majority  of  tw  ^r  *^""^"®  ^"""tus  Booth,  Jr.,  Mace,  De 
offS'^ilL^''"'^,'^.?  sacrifice  wfs  duh  ^"<=«'  Messrs.  W.  F.  Johnson,  W.  L, 


offe?^'rgrekt"'»n.."fh»T'''^'?.  ''"'S 
ful.  ^  the  Joy  of  the  faith 

Jng  with  pas*  '^.'"ance  glowi 


Ayling.  G.  W.  Jamieson,  J.  A.  J.  Nea- 
fie,  A.  J.  Phillips,  D.  Whiting,  C.  H. 
Walcott,  G.  Howard,  Sullivan,  Booth 
Parker,  Munroe,  Tussell,  Binnie,  Tay- 
lor, Davis,  Jones,  Adams,  Resor,  Gil- 
bert and  Master  Fox.  Mr.  Meyrer  was 
leader  of  the  orchestra. 

i«Tk^  ^9        opentog  night,  Oct.  13, 
1845,  under  the  management  of  John- 
son and  AyUng,  was  "The  School  for 
Scandal   and  "The  Day  After  the  Wed-  1 
ding,    '        ■  •  •    t>  .  I 


Xtie    Xtieatpe  j 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Some,  having  seen  "The  Emperor  Jones"  In  its  operatic  form,  agree  that 
it  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  play;  others,  that  if  It  is  to  be  now 
classed  with  operas,  there  must  be  a  new  definition  of  that  form  of  art; 
that  the  ominous  drum  in  the  play  before  there  was  thought  of  an  opera 
was  music  enough;  all  unite  in  praise  of  Mr.  Tlbbett's  portrayal. 

But  why  should  opera  be  confined  to  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  en- 
sembles? It  does  not  now  seem  credible,  but  when  Puccini's  "La  Boheme" 
came  out,  there  were  some  who  in  spite  of  the  long  accepted  forms  protested 
against  the  work  as  not  being  a  true  opera;  and  there  are  those  In  Europe, 
as  In  this  country,  who  deny  that  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  is  an  opera;  tl 
pushed  to  It,  they  shake  the  head  when  there  Is  talk  of  the  play  Itself.  They 
would  be  inclined  to  describe  "The  Emperor  Jones"  with  or  without  music 
AS  a  long  soliloquy. 

Prof.  S.  Marion  Tucker  in  his  "Modern  Plays"  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  includes  "Mary  the  Third"  by  Rachel  Crothers,  Mihie's 
"The  Ivory  Door,"  Hatcher  Hughes's  "Hell  Bent  For  Heaven";  "Milestones" 
by  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblock  and  "The  Emperor  Jones."  These 
plays.  Prof.  Tucker  says,  "combine  theatre  with  literary  quality";  he  adds 
'only  plays  of  genuine  literary  quality  deserve  discussion  in  the  classroom, 
but  on  the  other  hand  only  plays  of  genuine  theatre  quality  deserve  to  be 
classed  as  plays  at  all." 

"Theatre  quality"  is  not  easily  defined.  Sarcey  used  to  cry  out  against 
Scandinavian  and  some  Belgian  plays:  They  are  not  of  the  theatre.  Ibsen, 
and,  of  course,  Maeterlinck,  were  thus  condemned  in  Sarcey's  feuilletons  In 
Le  Temps.  Prof.  Tucker  admits  that  the  answer  to  the  question  "What  is 
a  Play?"  is  not  simple.  He  finally  answers  his  own  question,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  his  definition  "is  necessarily  so  broad  that  it  seems  scarcely 
to  define  or  limit  at  all":  "A  play  is  something  of  a  representation  of  human 
life  in  the  form  of  speech  or  action  or  both,  designed  to  be  acted  by  human 
beings  before  an  audience.  This  would  at  least  exclude  a  song-and-dance 
act,  an  acrobatic  or  sleight-of-hand  performance,  the  ordinary  vaudeville 
turn,  animal  acts,  mere  scraps  of  dialogue,  and  so  forth,  but  it  would 
admit  every  stage  piece  that  has  any  serious  claims  to  consideration  as  a 
play."  Ballets,  marionettes?  When  did  the  compound  word  "farce  comedy" 
come  into  use?  It  is  so  easy  to  ask  questions  and  to  wait  not  for  a  reply. 

There  is  much  concise  and  interesting  matter  in  the  introductory  pages 
of  this  book.  Would  the  late  William  Archer  agree  to  the  statement  that, 
with  Shakespeare  left  out,  the  "Elizabethan"  was  one  of  the  great  epochs- 
of  the  theatre?  Not  that  Prof.  Tucker  is  a  blind  worshipper  of  the  past, 
content  to  rip  with  Euripides;  he  believes  that  Ibsen,  Tchekov,  d'Annunzio, 
Hauptmann,  Benavente",  Shaw,  O'Neill  and  other  men  of  genius  or  talent 
"have  within  the  past  50  years  produced  a  greater  number  of  fine  plays 
than  the  world  has  ever  known  before."  It  is  strange  Synge  is  not  in  the 
list.  Among  the  questions  he  answers  are  these:  The  origin  of  a  play.  Here 
Is  an  opportunity  for  guessing.  "The  Ivory  Door"  probably  began  with  "an 
Idea  about  human  life."  Perhaps;  what  would  Mr.  Milne  say?  Did  Bennett 
study  an  old,  conservative  man  for  his  John  Rhead?  As  for  "The  Emperor 
Jones,"  O'Neill  told  the  origin  to  a  New  York  reporter  when  the  World  was 
still  in  existence.  As  the  play  in  operatic  form  is  now  before  the  public, 
even  through  the  radio,  the  story  of  the  origin  is'  worth  the  retelling. 

"The  Idea  came  from  an  old  circus  man  I  knew.  This  man  told  me 
a  story  current  in  Haiti  concerning  the  late  President  Sam.  This  was  to 
the  effect  that  Sam  had  said  they'd  never  get  him  with  a  lead  bullet; 
that  he  would  get  himself  first  -with  a  silver  one.  .  .  .  This  notion 
about  the  silver  bullet  struck  me,  and  I  made  a  note  of  the  story.  About 
six  months  later  I  gob  the  idea  of  the  woods,  but  I  couldn't  see  how,  it 
could  be  done  on  the  stage,  and  I  passed  it  up  again.  A  year  elapsed.  One 
day  I  was  reading  of  the  religious  feasts  in  the  Congo  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  drum  is  put  there;  how  it  starts  at  normal  pulse  and  is  slowly 
Intensified  until  the  heart-beat  of  every  one  present  corresponds  to  the 
frenzied  beat  of  the  drum.  There  was  an  idea  and  an  experiment.  How 
would  this  sort  of  thing  work  on  an  audience  in  a  theatre?  The  effect  of 
the  tropical  forest  on  the  human  imagination  was  honestly  come  by.  It 
was  the  result  of  my  own  experience  while  prospecting  for  gold  In  Spanish 
Honduras." 

(And  so  Mr.  O'Neill  might  have  gained  an  idea  of  the  African  drums 
as  heard  by  travellers,  especially  from  Winwood  Reade's  graphic  description. 
As  for  the  silver  bullet's  power,  that  is  an  old  superstition  with  Negroes  of 
the  South  and  with  hunters  of  niany  countries.) 

There  is  an  Inquiry  into  the  material  for  plays— there  are  dramatists, 
who  are  unwilling  to  go  outside  the  drawing  room— others  interested  only 
in  problems  of  sex,  though  Prof.  Tucker  does  not  dwell  on  their  aims;  a 
discussion  of  naturalism,  realism,  romance;  *d  him,  character  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  the  dramatist,  whose  "highest  aspiration  is  to  form  human 
beings  as  real  and  convincing  as  if  nature  herself  had  molded  them  ...  the 
greatest  plays  in  the  world  are  those  that  excel  in  this  respect";  the  story, 
action,  plot  may  be  important,  "but  its  chief  function  is  to  give  the  charac- 
ters an  opportunity  to  show  what  kinds  of  persons  they  are";  and  this  is 
true  from  Antigone  and  Hamlet  down  to  Candida  and  Lavinla  Mannon. 

Literature  on  the  stage?  "A  play  is  not  essentially  a  literary  product  at 
all;  it  is  primarily  a  theatre  piece  contrived  to  be  acted  before  an  audience." 
The  man  in  the  gallery  is  not  always  to  be  blamed,  then,  when  he  shouts: 
"Cut  out  the  cackle  and  come  down  to  business." 

There  are  pages  on  dramatic  technic.  They  remind  us  of  St.  John 
Ervine  beginning  his  excellent  book  on  playwriting  by  the  statement  that 
it  cannot  be  taught.  And  so  Prof.  Tucker  advises  the  analyzing  of  good 
plays  rather  than  the  reading  of  formal  treatises.  His  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "whpn  and  where  does  a  play  become  alive"  has  been  answered  in  the 
aame  manner  by  others.  "Two  factors  are  necessary:  a  stage  production 
which  involves  acting  and  an  appropriate  stage  setting,  and  an  audience. 
The  actor  is  really  the  one  essential  factor  in  production;  for  the  stage  set- 
ting, although  it  may  add  much  to  the  effect,  is  not  indispensable."  Prof. 
Tucker  might  have  added,  it  is  often  a  distraction;  more  stress  put  upon  it 
than  upon  the  quality  of  the  acting. 

The  plays  reprinted  in  this  volume  have  all  the  stage  directions.  It  Is 
a  pity  that  the  original  casts  are  not  given,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  record^ 
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There  are  appendices:  Topics  for  general  discussion— I.e.  questions  "SWnor 
examination  in  the  classroom;  Infomation  about  the  dramatists,  including 
critical  references  to  them— by  the  way,  has  O'Neill's  dramatic  arrangement 
of  Coleridge*  "Ancient  Mariner"  been  performed?  There  is  a  list  of  modem 
plays  for  reading,  plays  American,  British  and  continental;  useful  collections 
of  modern  plays,  one-act  and  long  ones;  useful  books  on  the  drama  and  the 
theatre,  hlstorj'  and  criticism  of  modern  drama  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica; Dramatic  Technic;  Study  of  the  Drama  and  Appreciation  of  the  Drama; 
and,  finally  an  index  of  technical  definitions. 

And  here  one  finds  "farce-comedy"  defined:  Where  the  characters  are 
really  important  but  the  plot  is  fundamentally  farcical."  But  in  how  many 
plays  billed  as  farce  comedies  are  the  characters  "Important"? 

Sydney  W.  Carroll  asks  English  actors  to  make  good  resolutions  for  the 
New  Year:  to  listen  on  the  stage  to  others;  he  is  playing  a  part,  not  the 
whole. 


Second  Sight 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

While  Boston  theatre  managers  are  on  the  anxious  seats,  wondering 
what  February  will  bring  to  their  houses,  New  York  producers  and  show- 
backers  are  slashing  prices  to  hold  their  attractions  and  to  acquire  new 
patrons.  Ever  since  Max  Gordon  ycut  the  prices  for  his  successful  musical 
comedy,  "Flying  Colors,"  squarely  in  two,  a  fortnight  ago,  other  showmen 
have  displayed  almost  unseemly  speed  in  the  old  game  of  follow  the  leader. 
After  manj'  weary  months  they  have  discovered  that  theatregoers  haven't 
as  much  money  for  an  evening's  entertainment  as  tliey  had  four  years  ago; 
that  a  play  which  formerly  could  run  out  a  season  at  satlslactoi-y  grosses 
is  now  lucky  to  exist  for  10  or  12  weeks,  at  any  profit  at  all;  and  that  the 
orchestra  patrons  of  the  past  are  the  balcony  subscribers  Oi  today. 


INTITURE  IMPROVED 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Are  false  eyelashes  now  on  sale  in  Boston  *> 
Tliey  are  to  be  bought  In  Paris-complete  fringes 
to  stick  on  the  eyelids.  They  are  considered 
vulgar  by  the  woman  of  fashion  who  prefers 
lengthening  the  lashes  one  by  one-and  then 
trimming -them  with  scissors.  If  a  woman 
Wishes'  to  be  In  the  height  of  the  {ashioh,  she 
an-aagerlfte  Slashes  in  group^ 'ctf' toW' bPftur 
with  little  gaps  between. 
■  ^/%^Wo»fioat  these  treatments-one-  hatuf- 
ally  consults  "The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts  " 
by  the  gifted  Cooley,  whose  aim  was  to  make 
the  work  "useful  and  practical,  rather  than 
learned,  showy,  or  sensational."  Alas,  Cooley 
for  once  is  found  wanting.  "The  beauty  of  the 
eyelashes  consists  chiefly  In  their  length  and 
silkmess."  But  what  is  this  but  a  glittering^ 
generality?  "These  qualities  may  be  promoted 
by  occasionaUy  'topping'  them  with  a  pair  of 
s'-arp  scissors."  Nor  is  one  to  be  consoled  by 
the  quotation  on  page  752  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Mechi's  instructions  on  the  art  of  shaving: 


Helen  as  his  lost  souUnat^.-  and  endea 
ors  to  draw  her  back  to  him.  The  pa 
and  the  present  struggle  in  the  gir 
mm<i:  she  goes  to  him  once,  sees  in 
magic  pool_the  .events  that  took  pla 
3700  years- ago,  but  while  the  ancie 
princess  in  her  is  drawn  to  Im-Ho-Te 
tile  modem  Helen  loves  Frank.  The 
is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  climax 
the  course  of  which  Helen,  in  the  en 
,balmlng  room  of  the  Cairo  muse'jr 
threatened  by  Im-Ho-Tep  with  deal 
land  reincarnation  as  a  mummy  ir 
vokes  the  aid  of  Isls,  whose  prieste; 
she  had  been,  and  Im-Ho-Tep  crun- 
bles  into  dust  as  flames  destroy  th 
scroll  of  Thoth. 

The  film  is  long  and  Involved,  th 
action  often  puzzling  and  contradic 
tory,  but  there  are  some  unquestionabl 
striking  scenes,  such  as  the  one  whe 
the  mummy  comes  to  life,  driving 
young  Egyptologist  mad;  and  the  grue 
some  bit  when  Im-Ho-Tep  is  embalme 
and  buried  alive  for-  sacrilege.  Mi 
Karloff  is  decidedly  eSective  as  th 
restless  spirit  seeking  a  lost  lov- 
through  the  centuries  after  unbellev 
able  suffering,  and  his  make-up  1 
astounding.  Zlta  Johann  is  charmins 
and   bewildered   as   the  relncamate< 


■'In  cold  weather  place  your  razor,  closed  ot);Zst^:ZTAn^  ^cnTeTet^ 


course"— cautious  Mr.  Mechi!-^"in  your  pocket, 
or  under  your  arm,  to  warm  it." 

Old  John  Bulwer  in  "Man  Transformed"  has 
much  to  say  about  eyelids:  how  the  Giachas 
beyond  Congo  turn  their  eyelids  backward  "so 
that  their  skin  being  all  black,  and  in  that 


in  a  small  role.  David  Manners 
Bramwell  Fletcher,  Edward  van  Sloar 
and  Leonard  Mudi*  are  also  satisfac 
tory.  Karl  Freund,  formerly  a  camera 
man  of  the  first  rank,  directed  tht 
production. 


Kitty  Doner,  famous  for  her  imper- 
blackness  showir^  the  white  of  ' their  eyes7  it  f  t^uS^e  hUl^?"^!!]^  sl^Tgs  songs' 
"=  a  very  dreadfull  and  divilish  sight  to  be- [dances  and  provTs  herself  on4  mo/e 

a  popular  and   vprsawio  entertainer 


,  ,  ^      ^    ^.      ,     ^,     ^     ^  «   »■      I.  4.,.    t    •  i.4.>^°^^'"  and  he  informs  his  readers  that  thp  in- 1 Popular  and  versatile   

This  over-night  reduction  in  theatre  tariffs,  affecting  both  straight  habitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HoJ,?  pS  off '  fa^'"'^  and  Ffl^,  thrimuItaT  blackJ 


plays  and  musical  pieces,  involves  more  than  thu  public  and  the  men  who 

put  on  shows.   Naturally  overhead  must  be  correspondingly  lowered.   Since  jjiygpg  things  in  a  manifold 
the  stage  hands  and  the  musicians  in  the  pit  are  impregnably  unionized,  itij,i^ck,  Skielrcolour  and  red"  tL'^Rr? 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  substantial  aid  from  those  quarters,  zi^ans  and  those  of  Sierra  Leone  "eradivltp 
Beyond  very  slight  cuts  In  wages  the  men  who  shift  the  scenery  and  worlc|.the  Haire.  growing  on  their  Eyelids  which  Aakes 
the  lights  on  the  stage,  or  those  who  fiddle  and  trumpet  through  a  musical;  ^hem.  .shew  for  the  most  part  fearefull  and 
comedy,  are  still  commanding  pretty  high  income.  The  actors,  on  the  other  ugly."    Not  a  word  about  false  eyelids  Ac 
hand,  are  taking  cuts  with  worthy  calm.  Doubtless  they  figure  that  half  a  cording  to  the  elder  Pliny  the  Roman  women 
.  salary  is  better  than  none.   Certainly,  the  more  plays  that  are  kept  going,  colored  their  eyelashes  "with  an  ordinary  paint 
the  greater  the  employment  of  players.  ing  that  they  have:  So  curious  are  our  dames 

How  this  revolution  will  hit  the  road  or  subscribers  to  such  organiza-  and  would  so  fain  be  faire  and  beautiful  that 
tions  as  the  American  Theatre  Society  is  one  of  the  moot  problems  of  the  forsooth  they  must  die  their  eies  also  but  na- 
hour.  Arthur  J.  Beckhardt,  for  example,  has  reduced  the  top  price  for  ture  gave  them  hairy  eyelids  for  another  end 
"Another  Language"  to  $1.50,  in  the  last  days  of  its  New  York  run.  When  namely  for  a  palaisade  as  it  were  "  ' 
it  takes  to  the  road— more  pertinently,  when  it  reaches  Boston— will  that  Do  the  poets,  ancient  and  modem  from 
top  price  be  $1.50  cr  $2?  Mr.  Beckhardt  may  argue  that  it  Is  costing  just  Martial  to  Herrick  mention  eyelashes  natural 
as  much  today  to  move  a  production  by  rail  a,=i  it  did  four  seasons  ago,  and  or  false?  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  our  maii.  There 
that  that  expense  should  be  absorbed  by  the  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  is  his.  Matilda  in  "Bokeby." 


the  hair^of  their  eyelids  "and  therein  they  paint  j  lo\V°sTnrrancf^wit?i  ""ZXnflca 

brooms  and  misuse  the  English  language 
with  laughable  results.  Paddy  Cliff  and 
his  orchestra  open  the  program  with 
Kiyer,  stay  Away  From  My  Door" 
against  a  backdrop  representing  the 
Mississippi.  The  Swifts  follow  with 
some  clever  juggling  of  Indian  clubs 
and  four  slapstick  comedians,  the  Bro- 
nettes.  bring  the  bill  to  a  close. 

E.  L.  H. 


.  "There,  .was  ^a  soft  and  pensive  .grac€ 
A  casb.of  thought  upon  her  fac«  , 
That  suited  well  the  forehead"  high.i  r 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast '  eye." 

But  who  reads  "Rokeby"  today?   And  as  for 


it  is  a  sound  wager  that  if  he  were  the  first  to  announce  a  dollar-and-a-half 
top  for  a  Boston  engagement,  he  could  fill  any  local  theatre  to  the  last 

rows  for  as  long  a  period  as  his  play  proved  attractive. 

The  status  of  group  subscription  lists  is  more  delicate.    If  severa 

hundred  lovers  of  the  theatre  have  pledged  themselves  to  pay  stated  sums 

invariably  under  the  box  office  prices,  for  a  series  of  scheduled  plays;  and  i)  that  the  other  poems  of  Sir  Walter.  Does  any 
abruptly  the  box  office  prices  become  lower  than  those  accepted  by  the  sub-  schoolboy  spout : 

scribers,  what  happens?    Would  there  be  rebates,  exacting  much  messj    "Lord  Marmion  turned— well  was  his  need, 
bookkeeping?  Perhaps  these  disturbing  surmises  are  needless.  In  all  truth     And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed"? 
it  is  extremely  dubious  if  Boston,  this  season  at  least,  will  receive  any  direct     Our  bright  young  people  find  Scott's  novels 
or  marked  benefit  from  the  upheaval  in  New  York.   The  poor  road  still  IsduU — even  "The  Antiquary,"  "Redgauntlet,"  and 
in  too  parlous  a  state  to  protest  against  discrimination  or  terms  lacking  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel."    They  would  say  of 
equitable  balance.   Our  theatre-minded  residents  very  likely  will  take  what  Scott's  Matilda,  that  a  "highbrow"   is  now 


they  can  get,  pay  what  they  are  bid,  or  stay  at  home. 


thought  to  be  a  disiigurement. 


These  are  the  days  when  playwrights  spring  from  strange  places. 
Sometimes  they  are  propelled  right  back  again,  but  so  uncertain  is  the  way 
of  the  play-going  public  that  anything  may  happen.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  Laurence  Gross,  who,  with  Edward  Childs  Carpenter,  turned  out  an 
exceedingly  bright  little  comedy  called  "Whistling  in  the  Dark,"  is,  or  was, 
a  furniture  buyer  in  Milwaukee.  With  his  stage  royalties  and  his  share  of 
the  screen  rights  he  may,  for  all  we  know,  now  own  half  of  the  one-time 
brewery  centre.  The  latest  recruit  from  the  marts  of  trade  is  Eugene 
Bristol  Rodney,  who  is  credited  with  authorship  of  "Whirlpool,"  the  untried 
melodrama  of  Park  avenue  due  tomorrow  evening  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre.  Mr.  Rodney,  we  are  informed,  has  written  his  first  play,  in  his 
spare  evening  hours.  By  day  he  is  general  manager  for  a  chain  of  popular- 
pricetl  restaurants  in  New  York.   Fresh  sustenance  for  the  drama! 

i\j  "Acei/  iiifei*.    


that  Betty  forged  the  dates  on  her 
divorce  papers  and  is  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

Give  the  cast  credit;  every  one  tries 
hard,  and  Helen  Vinson  succeeds  in 
looking  decidedly  pretty,  despite  the 
immitigated  nastiness  of  her  role.  Sally 
Filers  makes  a  reasonably  good  Sandra, 
and  Ralph  Bellamy  brings  his  ingratiat- 
ing personality  and  pleasant  voice  to 
the  aid  of  a  role  that  makes  him  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  tactless  men  alive. 
Little  Karol  Kay  makes  an  oddly  appeal- 
ing figure  of  the  child  prodigy,  and 
Victor  Jory  does  well  enough  in  the 
role  of  Vajda. 

The  second  feature  of  the  program  is 
"Robbers'  Roost,"  another  Zane  Grey 
melodrama  that  has  the  advantage  of 
a  pretty  good  story  and  some  beautiful 
rugged  natural  backgrounds.  Stalwart 
George  O'Brien,  out  of  a  job,  joins  a 
gang  of  cattle  rustlers  working  osten- 
sibly as  ranch  hands  for  a  wealthy 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

The  Young  Musicians  orchestra, 
Pabien  Sevitzky  conductor,  and  the 
Sevitzky  vocal  ensemble  will  give  a  con- 
cert tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Ui.  San- 
loma  will  assist  as  solo  pianist  The 
program  will  include  the  overture  to 
''Oteron"  four  numbers  from  Mozart  s 
Requiem',  also  Verdi's  "Stabat  Mater 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Mummy" 

A  screen  drama  aijapted  b,v  John  I>.  B;il- 
derston  from  a  stor.v  by  Mina  Wilcox-  Put- 
nam and  Ricliard  Schsypr:  directed  by  Kar! 
Frevind  and  presented  by  Uiviversal  with  the 
Jollowinjr  cast: 

Iin-Ho-Tep   Boris  Karlofl 

Helen  Grosvenor   :  .Zita  .Tohann 

Frank  Whemple   David  ManniMs 

Prolessor  Muller   Edward  vaji  .'iloan 

Sir  Joseph  Whemple   Arthur  Byron 

Norton   Bramwell  Fletcher 

Nnhian   Noble  Johnson 

Prolessor   Pearson   Leonanl  Jhuiic 

Fran  Muller   Kathr-  yn  Byron 

n'"  ior      iif.  Kane 

'  -Ton .  ^[.'irluw 
rill   .   l;i:iips  Crane 


It  ever  a  num  hn^.  lind  to  surli'v  to  be 
famous,  it  is  Boris  Karloil.  -So  far  he 
has  been  several  homicidal  monsters 
but  now  he  is  another  unpleasant  oddi- 
ty, a  revivified  mummy.  He  plays  a  diS' 
tinctly  complicated  role  and  one  tha 
will  puzzle  even  ardent  Egyptologists 
but  as  the  central  figm-e  in  "The  Mum 
my"  he  is  provocative  of  a  good  man- 
shudders  with  his  mysterious  wholesal 
murders,  his  weird  make-up  ani  h: 
pleasant  idea  of  killing  his  reincamate< 
love  in  order  to  turn  her  into  a  mum 
my  so  that  their  love  affair,  begun  370t 
years  before  the  story  opens,  may  con. 
tinue  on  an  exalted  plane.  The  picture 
now  showing  at  RKO  Keith's,  Is  com 
plicated  but  will  entertam  those  whd 
would  rather  shudder  than  laugh.  I 
is  not  to  he  recommended  to  the  un- 
duly imaginative  or  the  very  young. 

Reincarnation,  a  fascinating  su'oje< ! 
that  has  tempted  many  romancer.? 
j  plays  curious  tricks  with  the  principal 
characters  in  "The  Miunmy."  Tlie 
■priest  Im-Ho-Tep.  embalmed  alive  for 
daring  to  read  the  sacred  life-giving 
scroll  of  Thoth  over  the  body  of  the 
princess  he  loved,  came  to  life  in  the 
20th  century  when  an  unwise  archae-t 
ologist  dug  up  his  coffin  and  read  th^ 
stiroU  of  Thoth  in  his  presence.  Mean- 
time, the  soul  of  the  princess  had  becr 
crossing  the  centuries  in  various  forms 
ending  up  as  a  charming  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian girl,  Helen  Grosvenor.  Im-Ho-Tep^ 
known  in  his  modem  guise  as  Ardatti 
Bey,  assists  some  British  archaeologists, 
Sir  Joseph  Whemple  and  his  son' 
Frank,  in  digging  up  the  prlncess'd 
mummv.    Simultaneously  he"  recognlze.<5 


MODERN 
"Red-Haired  Alibi" 

'  A  screen  drama  adapted  from  the  novel 
ol  the  same  name  by  Wilson  t'ollison:  di 
reeled  b.y  Christy  Cabanne  and  presented  b^' 
Tower  Productions,  Inc.,  with  the  iollowins 
cast ; 

Ljnn  Monith  Merna  KennPd.\| 

Trent  Travers....'  Theodore  von  Eltd 

Bob    Shelton  Grant  WitherJ 

Resan   Pnrnell  Pratl 

Kcnte   Huntley  GordotJ 

Corcoran   Fred  KelseJ 

Morgran   John  Vosblirelj 

Bee  Lee  Marion  Ijfssind 

Gloria   Shirle.y  TempiS 

Marg-oU   Paul  Porcasl 

Henri  .  Arthur  HoyI 

A  red-haired  girl  with  a  phlejmatia 
disposition,  it  would  seem,  is  somethmg 
well  out  of  the  ordinary;  yet  that 
precisely  the  combination  which  Mer 
Kennedy,  the  scenarists  and  the  dire 
tor  would  try  to  make  you  believe  il 
this  pictiu-e.  Either  the  heroine,  Lyni 
Monith,  actually  was  tight-lipped,  wis| 
and  deep,  or  she  was  one  of  the  sim- 
lest  souls  ever  tossed  by  the  fates  Int 
the  maws  of  that  wicked  city,  Ne 
York.  Enticed  from  behind  a  small 
town  hotel  cigar  coimter  by  a  smootl 
racketeer,  this  girl  agrees  to  pose 
Mrs-  Trent  Travers,  to  be  seen  in  publl- 
w  ith  him,  to  listen,  to  smile,  and  alway. 
to  keep  her  mouth  shut.  Just  as  she 
about  to  accept  as  genuine  his  protesta 
tion.s  of  love,  he  commits  a  cold-bloode 
murder  and  skips  to^-n.  Lynn  lies  for 
litm  to  a  brace  of  detectives  so  kindly 
as  almost  to  be  stamped  as  precocious, 
follows  their  advice  that  she  hide  her- 
self in  some  sylvan  glade,  and  gets  as 
far  as  White  Plains. 

There,   seeking  honest  employment 
again,  she  encounters  a  married  man 
who  had  taken  her  to  see  the  "Vani- 
t'es"  one  night,  and  hires  out  as  gov- 
erness to  his  little  daughter.  His  wife, 
it  should  be  added,  had  since  left  him. 
So,  as  Ed  Wynn  would  gurgle  It,  he 
married  the  girl  and  life  flowed  un- 
eventfully until  Travers  found  her,  and 
tried  to  blackmail  her  Into  giving  him 
$10,000  for  travelling  expenses  to  some 
land  where  his  enemies  could  not  reach 
him.  The  subsequent  Incident  of  Trav- 
ers's  sudden  demise,  and  the  timely  ex- 
oneration of  Lynn  from  partlcii>atlon 
in  his  passing,  thanks  again  to  the 
philanthropic  constabulary,  bring  to  a 
grateful  conclusion  a  narrative  lacking 
most  of   the    essentials    of  dramatic 
'  construction.  To  comment  gravely  on 
individual    performances   under  such 
I  negative  circiunstfinces  might  justly  be 
1  construed  as  a  merciless  gesture.  We 
'  prefer  to  believe  that  the  players,  most 
i  of  them  known  as  capable  and  experi- 
;  enced  artisans,  gave  of  their  collective 
1  best  to  an  inconsequential  task. 
[  W.  E.  G. 
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(  ASAOEStS  ENSEMBLK 

Society  ol  Ancient  Instruments  ^*wr,^  ''r.- 

;ans  and  scholars,  and  Api-JL.  n 
i).a.\od  the  following  program:  nnd 


point   in  tHlklng 
thei*  is  nothing  to  ti- 

Jardm  d..  Amour.  . D.verli5.rm.nt )  '"'"U,'''''  .f'"'*^,?.^  \'''^*».!]f„"*!^l?Hl""a 

J  J  Mourei  nimble  chromatics  to  enjoy  imtll  a 
u«S2-i7S8)  blessed  revulsion  in  popular  taste  shall 
set.   In.     Mr.   Sanroma  played  these 
pieces  brilliantly  and  even  tastefully. 
>   ipt»  des  ln»(runienn  Anoieni        but  it  is  no  Intellectual  pose  to  sayi 

i.our  Quinton   Fruicoeur,  ^j^j  ^ij^j^  J3       reason  (except  econo-l 

uet  I  mlc)  to  play  them  at  all.      A.  W.  W.  ! 


Mariut  Ca«a<1csus 
Rritina  Palornl-CiM«dc«Ui 

i  i":r  ri»ve<.'in  Ayrton 

Mie  (1777-1858) 


■la  Palorni-Ca»a(lMU» 
t  pour  Viole  d'Amour.  .CimaroBa 
n  (1749-1801) 

Rondo  ,  „ 

Henri  Casadesu* 
Rfcina  Patoini-Casadosua 

L'ne  Fate  «  la  Cour  des  Miracles  Supur 

(1768-1837) 

Divprtisfonipnt   repreaente  en    1803  a  la 

Malmaison 
Carillon  dominical  de  I'ErliM  Saint-Merrl 
Entree  du  Roi  del  Ribauds  au  aon  det 

accordrons 
Danw  dos  Gitanea 
rorteee  ilea  Boiteux 
Ronde  des  Bohemiena 

La  Poeipli'  dc9  Instruments  Ancieni 
MrmberA  of  the  ensemble: 
Henri  Ci&adesus.  founder,  viole  d  amour. 
Reglna  Patorni-Casadesus.  clavecin. 
Lucelte  Ca.«a<lesus.  viole  de  cam  be. 
Maurice  Devilliers,  basse  de  viole. 
Marius  Cisadefus,  quinton. 

It  Is  a  little  disquieting,  in  a  way,  that 
a  program  of  music  by  more  or  less  ob- 
scure 17th  and  18th  century  composers, 
played  on  Instruments  we  like  to  think 
we  have  greatly  improved  on,  can  be  so 
completely  satisfying,  so  very  much  of 
a  rare  musical  experience  to  us  moderns. 
One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
exquisite  musicianship  of  the  Casadesus 
r.ijensemble,  each  member  of  which  is  per- 
fectly in  command  of  his  instrument, 
{  tiitland  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the  music 
he  plays. 

Another  reason  for  the  delight  ol 
such  a  program  as  that  given  yesterday 
by  the  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments 
is  that  until  after  Beethoven,  there  was 
no  sentimentality  In  music — dramatics, 
s^lf-pity,  posing,  and  unmusical  emo- 
tions were  not  forced  into  the  artistic- 
ally honest  scores  of  the  composers  of 
those  days.  It  Is  appalling  to  think 
how  often  one  must  suffer  a  certain 
amoimt  of  sobbing,  languishing,  or 
breast-beating  in  even  the  best  concerts 
Eijof  music  wTltten  since  Beethoven. 

The  clavecin,  too,  played  with  great 
expressiveness  and  singular  accuracy 
and  esprit  by  Ilegina  Patomi-Casadesus, 
seems  the  perfect  accompaniment  for 
stringed  instruments  such  as  the_quin- 
ton  and  viole  d'amour,  as  it  would  be 
for  the  modem  fiddle,  too,  having  as 
It  does  a  restricted  sonority  in  keeping 
in  with  that  of  a  bowed  viol,    and  a 

genuine  string  tone  of  its  own. 
,       It  would  be  unfair  to  single  out  any 
sne  piece  of  music  played  for  special 
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1.^  

By  PHILIP  HALE  ' 

The  Boston  Flute  Players  Clubj 
Georges  Laurent,  director,  gave  a  con-i 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Bostotj 
Art  Club.  The  Chardon  String  Quartet 
(Messrs.  Lauga,  Knudson,  Cauhape  and 
Chardon),  and  Messrs.  Laurent  (flute),' 
Gillett  (oboe)  and  Qebhard  (piano), 
took  part.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann,  Quartet  in  A  minor 
op.  41.  Gebhard.  Three  Water  Colors 
for  flute  and  piano.  "Effloresence," 
"Incantation,"  "Childrens'  Rondo" — 
flrst  time  (Messrs.  Laurent  and  Geb- 
hard). Bax,  Quintet,  in  G  minor  for 
oboe  and  strings  (flrst  time  in  Boston). 
Ra\«l,  String  quartet. 

The  program  was  diversified;  the 
music  was  on  the  whole  agreeable;  the 
performance  gave  pleasure. 

Who  would  think  now  hearing  Schu- 
mann's quartet,  that  when  it  was  flrst 
performed  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bi- 
zarre work,  and  was  condemned  by 
many  as  unorthodox,  not  written  ac- 
cording to  rule.    It  was  rumored  that 
the   famous   Mueller   String  (Quartet, 
when  it  received  it  with  its  companions, . 
returned  the  set  to  the  publishers  withi 
the  comment  "poor  stuff."  Schumann; 
was  so  upset  that  he  wished  a  revieW' 
of  the  music  written  by  a  "competent" 
person.     The  review,  which  satisfied  ■ 
him,  was  published  in  a  music  journal 
three  years  afterward.  Today  the  quar- 
tet in  A  minor  is  interesting  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  opening  Andante  and 
the  Adagio  with  its  beautiful  song  for 
the  violoncello.    In  too  many  measures^ 
Schumann  is  seen  as  one  condemned 
to  hard  labor. 

Of  Mr.  Gebhard's  three  pieces,  "In-  , 
cantation"  l.s  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
its  mood  and  its  answering  the  title. 
"Efflorescence"  runs  all  over  the  lot  and 
might  go  on  Indeflnitely  as  far  as  any 
point  is  concerned.  The  "Children's 
Rondo"  was  more  conventional.  It  gave 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  fluent 
technic. 

Arnold  Bax's  oboe  quintet  was  writ-' 
ten  for  Leon  Goossens  and  was  first 
performed  by  him  and  the  Virtuos( 
String  Quartet  In  London  on  March  26 
1930.  (This  celebrated  oboist  onci 
visited  Boston  and  showed  his  proftci 
ency  in  a  concert  in  which  he  playoc 
a  work  written  for  him  by  his  brothe- 
Eugene) .  Bax's  quintet  opens  with  pas 
toral  measures.  The  second  movemen 
Is  more  characteristic  of  the  compose 
who  has  a  dark  side  to  his  musica 
nature.  Here  one  finds  the  Bax  wh' 
in  his  symphonic  works  reveals  a  veil 
of  mysticism;  the  Bax  who  has  hean 


oncert  by  Pnd- 
I ,  at  that)  statlnR: 
to  go  far  if  only  he 
,  c.'    The  Joke  would 
rvcn  luuiucr  if  appUeC  to  Harold 
uM-   lor  no  surer,  no  more  positive 
.ul.si,  exists.    Ycstci'dny  ailcnioon.  as 
always,  he  dominated  with  .suave  anci 
fum  ma.stcrv  each  number  on  his  pro- 
u  am     He  is  also,  which  follows  from 
the  above  quaUties  a  Pl^V-'-  3; 
tional.    more   specifically,    of  maff^e 
dignity.    That  is  by  no  rvans  toj^im 
him  a  heavy  player.     The  debonair 
polish  with  which  he jpcrlormcd  the 
Havdn  variations  and  the  presto  would, 
f  evidence  were  required,  contrad  ct 
any  such  charge.    By  tna.sslve  dign  y 
k  meant  praise  of  the  most  respectful 
kind  applause  for  a  noble  performanccv 
Only  once  did  this  quality  of  d ign  1  y 
fall   him   and   then,   in   the  Chopm 
Polonaise,  it  declined  into  ^PompositjL 

Certainly  the  most  Important  moment 
in  the  aitcrnoon  was  .vlr  3auer  s  inter- 
pretation of  the  M9zart  Sonata^The 
?apid  second. theme  of    he  first  move 
ment  Is  narticularly  hara  to  cause  vu 
Sge  saUsfactorlly,  so  th^t  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole  takes  on  tha    nea  _ 
ness  of  form  so  ?sscntia    to  any  per_ 
formance  of  Mozart.    Mi.  Bauer  pi o 
rinred  it  nerfectly.  The  andante  of  this 
sonafals'onl  of  the  most  florid  compo- 
sitions  that  Mozart  ever  vjroK.  ivii. 
Bauer    made    it    sound    Precisely  as 
I  St  should  sound  and_did^not  bring 


rt  the  o^naWels  Which  would  have 
""p'rdt^est'm^ThTb^e  made  to  the  con- 

^-^^^k?r^oB-p^-^ 
Srfet^^n?!? 

compUt,.  nothin.  -n^^^^^^^ 


Bauer 


but  an 
The  memory 


K^n  anrMozart-^nenfes^'^nySr 
exceptions.  ^   /    -3    *J  J 


praise — all  were  lovely,  and  all  were 
played  with  consummate  skill  and  taste. 

The  playing  of  Henri  Casadesus,    of  ^.  -  .  .         -----  -v,— 

Marius  Casadesus,    and    of    Madame  "leSldh  and  the 
Reglna  Patoroni-Casadesus  is  of  virtuoso!  ^f.oP^e.  The  flnale  is  a  straightforwar 
order,  and  the  ensemble  is  remarkable. 


Lingering  longest  in  the  memory  a 
samples  of  the  unforced,  simple  melodii 
gifts  of  our  musical  ancestors,  are  thi 
Largo  and  the  Rondo  from  the  Cima 
rosa  divertissement  for  viole  d'amour, 
and  the  Menuet  tendre  from  Le  Jardi; 
des  Amours,  by  Mouret, 


Irish  jig.  An  interesting  work  wel 
worth  the  playing.  Mr.  Gillet  playe< 
musically  as  is  his  wont,  with  full  ton. 
and  brilliant  execution. 

The  members  of  the  Chardon  Quar 
tet  are  well  balanced.  They  play  a 
musicians  of  taste  and  with  a  sense  o 
the  proportion  that  should  rule  in  aj 


The  audience  was  small  but  very  apJ  «^mble  of  this  nature, 
preciative.  E.  B. 


SANROMA 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  presented  the 
following  program: 

Sonata  in  D  maior   ..Haydn 

Impromptu  in  (J  flat  major   Schubert 

Impromptu  in  B  flat  major  Scnubert 

Sonata  in  G  minor   . Schuinaon 

Variation!  on  "Mary  had  a  Uttle_lamb 

Ballantine 

Danza  de  la  Pastora  Halftter 

Two  Puerto  Rican  dances  Campos 

(a)  Days  oi  Blisa. 

(b)  Don  I  Touch  Mel  _ 
March   Wind  MacDoweU 

S  Wonderful"  Gershwin 

~     thm"  Gershwin 


COxNCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Symphony  HaU,  3:30  P.  M 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.  Lin- 
coln Symphony  orchestra,  Jacques  HofE- 
mann.  conductor 

rinvJ.^  ^1"  ^°''"'"'  ''^SO.  Portia  di 
Gioigio,    dramatic    soprano;  Prances 


mi 


"I  Got  Rh.vthm"   ...Gershwin    p  "g-'^-        "  »"prano;  Jt' 

Mr.  Sanroma  has  gained  greatly  in  ^^moroKe  Boleman,  accompanist, 
.dignity  as  a  pianist  as  the  years  have  -.x'Y  '='°"th  Meeting  House,  3:15  P.  M. 
feone  by  and  we,  in  Boston,  have  been  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio, 
permitted  to  watch  him  develop.    His  _  Monday:  Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M 
Performance  of  the  Haydn  sonata  yes-  :^oston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Serge 
lerday  afternoon  was  a  delight  to  hearJ  Koussevitzky  conductor. 
The  finale  might  so  easily  have  beed      -tuesaa,y:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P  M 
taken  too  fast,  that  one  rejoiced  to  heal  J;.isk  umversity  Choir,  Dr.  T.  Tertius 
It  played  with  restraint.  Mr.  Sanroma'l  guest  conductor. 

Schumann  was  likeT,vise  ably  performed      V'^^'S^'  Statler  ballroom 

Irlth  the  exception  of  the  Andantinq  -i^  a.  m.  Heinnch  Schlusnus,  baritone  , 
&hich  was  dragged,  perhaps  deliberj  Thursday:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  Ml 
Etely  as  a  contrast  to  the  incredibl  ■^'2J"*nce  Austral,  soprano.  I 
Ipeed  of  the  first  movement.   It  woul  „  ^J^^^y,-  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M  I 

Elnrs^Up^if^th^  ftSef  ritl^^ro?!  s^eSy'Si^^^^^^^^^^^  1  *^at  Mrs.  Crane  has  shot  the  man  who 

tempo.    Mr.  sanroma'6  version  of  tl      Saturday:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P  M 
fBallantine  "Mary  had  a  little  laml  Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
'brought  down  the  house  with  hilarioi  cert,  Dr.  Kou&sevit;^ky.  conductor, 
tupplause. 


&OLtl^  S%  THEATRE 

By  PHILIP  HAUD 
"Thl  Wtdrlpoor 

Boston  saw  last  night  the  flrat  per- 
formance of  "The  Whirlpool."  a  melo- 
drama in  three  acts  and  nine  Bcenes  by 
Eugene  Bristol  Bodne;?.  A.'  H.  Van 
Buren  staged  It,  Richard  O.  Herndon 
produced  it.  The  tasteful  settings  were 
by  Herbert  Ward  and  Walter  Harvey. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Wallace  Crane  Robert  Keith 

Mrs.  Wallace  (Edith)  Crane. .  . Marcia  Byron 

Foster  RandaU  Robert  Hyman 

^u*";?"' J?^'®  Doris  Dalton 

Philip  Elton  Shirling:  Oliver 

Dr..  Barry  Reeves  Edward  Fielding 

Officer  Andy  Carmlchael  Tom  Burton 

rim  Boylan  OThomas  Shearer 

JJu^se-,-  ,  Betty  Linley 

Medical  examiner  Lincoln  Robinson 

rimt  assistant  Angus  Duncan 

Second  assistant  Wilbur  Cox 

Inspector  John  Francis  Meehan 
_         „  Frank  M.  Thomas 

Pesr?.y  Curtis  Jeraldine  Dvorak 

Eleva  or  bo.v   Wm.  Christie 

Malcolm  Taylor  Robert  Ober 

Reporter..,.  Edward  Emmerson 

Two  bankers  are  In  a  drawing  room 
car.  They  are  worried  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. If  only  Malcolm  Taylor  would 
encourage  a  merger  with  another  bank. 
Mr.  Crane  urges  Mr.  Randall  to  let 
women  alone.  The  bank  directors  should 
be  men  of  spotless  character.  Randall 
reminds  Crane  that  his  marriage  is  a 
fortunate  one.  He  admits  that  liis  own 
life  is  spotted  and  shakes  his  head 
gloomily. 

The  scene  changes.  Lo,  we  are  out- 
side of  an  "exclusive"  apartment  house, 
750  Park  avenue.  New  York.  TheBe  is  a 
comic,  good  natured,  Irish  door  man.  A 
young  dramatist  is  waiting  for  Margot 
Hale's  return  from  the  theatre.  She  is 
an  actres.s,  the  idol  of  the  people.  He 
has  a  play  in  his  hand  and  wishes  to 
read  it  to  her,  though  it  is  nearly  mid- 
night. A  man  enters  and  asks  if  Mrs. 
Crane  is  at  home.  No,  he  will  not  take 
the  elevator.  He  prefers  the  staircase. 
This  is  suspicious.  The  young  dramat- 
ist does  not  wait  In  vain.  Margot  asks 
him  to  come  up  to  her  room.  She  will 
be  delighted  to  see  the  play,  a  play  in 
which  he  tells  her  there  is  a  fat  part  for 
her.  He  also  tells  how  long  and  how 
much  he  has  admired  her  acting.  He 
thought  of  her  for  the  leading  woman 
when  he  wrote  the  play,  etc.,  etc.  The 
old  family  doctor  comes  in.  It  Is  Mar- 
got's  bhthday.  Dr.  Beeves  bears  a  price- 
less gift  for  her,  a  precious  bit  of  Jew- 
elry that  has  been  in  his  family  for 
[years  and  years. 

Young  Elton  begins  to  read  the  play. 
[A  pistol  shot  is  heard  in  the  Cranes's 
[room  which  is  near  Margot's.   It  seems 


lug  and  M  '  f.i:  fo  shoot 

the  villain  .iicasc— 
but  here  1  exactly 
clear.   Oiio  c.it.  'r  that 

the  pbtol  was  -  wlU 
shield  her  frleiii; 

The  police  lii.sp.  '  1..  i.  n..  u.  the 
Invented  .storj',  questions  politely.  Is 
suave,  until  the  door  man,  talking  with 
the  best  Intention,  leads  the  Inspector 
to  doubt  the  tale.  He  is  now  ruthless 
in  his  questioning.  He  puts  them  under 
arrest.  Edith  Is  more  and  more  hy- 
sterical. She  Is  finally  put  to  bed.  A 
singularly  attractive  nurse  who  is  sure 
that  Edith  killed  the  man  finally 
accuses  her  outright.  Mrs.  Crane  jumps 
out  of  a  window.  In  the  meantime 
Crane  looks  at  the  dead  man,  who  to 
his  great  surprise  is  Malcolm  Taylor. 
There  Is  a  long  scene  In  which  Crane 
and  Randall  appeal  to  the  inspector  tc 
report  an  accident,  not  a  murder.  He 
is  long  obdurate,  not  moved  by  th€ 
fact  that  Taylor's  murder  will  lead  to 
a  panic,  and  the  police  fund  and  the 
inspector's  savings  are  in  the  Hamilton 
— we  think  that  is  the  name  of  the 
bank.  He  finally  reports  that  the  dead 
man  was  Malcolm  Trent.  Ajjplause 
from  the  audience.  Crane  goes  to  a 
club  to  discuss  the  financial  situation. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  revengeful 
nurse?  Does  the  dramatist  wed  the 
grateful  actress?  Does  the  truth  come 
out  about  Taylor?  If  so  is  the  inspector 
disgraced  as  he  feared  he  would  be  if 
he  hushed  up  the  murder?  It  Is  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  Crane  fell  out  of  the 
window  when  she  was  feeding  sparrows. 

Many  in  the  audience  did  not  know 
when  the  play  ended. 

This  melodrama  was  acted  with  the 
utmost  sincerity.  The  chief  parts  were 
adequately  represented.  Even  the 
murdered  man  did  not  stir  during 
several  trying  scenes,  while  he  was  in 
Margot's  boudoir.  The  audience — a 
large  one — enjoyed  the  performance. 


PLYMOUTH 

"Mademoiselle" 

"Mademoiselle."  play  in  three  acts  adapt- 
ed lor  the  American  sta^e  by  Grace  Georce 
from  the  French  of  Jacques  Deval;  pro- 
duced by  William  A.  Brady  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Opera  House.  Philadelphia.  Oct.  3. 
1932.  and  by  him  at  tlio  Playhouse.  New 
York.  Oct.  IS.  1932.  with  Grace  (Jeorge. 
-Mice  Brady  and  A.  E.  Matthews:  presented 
last  eveninir  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  un- 
der auspices  of  the  American  Theatre  So- 
ciety with  the  followins  cast: 

Madame  Galvosier   Alice  Brady 

Lucien  Galvosicr  A.  E.  Matthews 

Valentin    Frank  Rothe 

Helene   Lillian  Savin 

Christine  Galvosier   Pog:s".v  Conklin 

W:i<lemoiBf  lie   Grace  George 

Maurice  Galvosier.....  Thomas  Beck 

Georges  Boutin  Harold  West 

Edouard   Kenneth  Treseder 

Juliette   May  Marshall 

A  polyglot  play,  adapted  from  the 
French  to  the  EngUsh  language,  yet 
retaining  Paris  es  its  setting — such  is 
"Mademoiselle,"  wlilch  came  into  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  last  evening  for  a 
fortnight.  Polyglot  seems  to  be  a  fair 
word  under  the  circumstances,  as  we 
shall  try  to  make  clear  later.  For  the 
moment,  consider  the  play  Itself,  and 
the  metamorphosis  of  Miss  Grace 
George.  A  scant  year  ago,  in  this  self- 
same theatre,  she  was  Janet  Fraser, 
a  woman  still  in  the  bloom  of  eternal 
youth  which  some  women  seem  to  com- 
mand; a  woman  of  charm,  witty,  wise, 
shrewd  in  her  appraisal  of  the  husband 
who  had  thrown  her  aside  for  a  young- 
er woman  who  turned  out  to  be  a  shrew 
or  worse.  She  was  the  light  and  color 
and  warmth  of  St.  John  Ervine's  fas- 
cinating comedy,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Fra- 
ser." Last  evening,  she  was,  apart 
from  ever-fine  eyes  and  that  pleasantly 
low-toned  voice,  a  quite  different 
woman,  a  woman  given  to  self-efface- 
ment, a  spinster  governess  clad  in 
sombre  black,  with  tightly  confined 
hair,  with  little  black  hats  to  make  her 
features  even  more  unattractive. 
Through  three  acts  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary theatric  devices  In  the  telling  of 
the  simple  story,  she  was  content  to 
hover  in  the  background,  to  be  the 
mysterious  factor  in  the  narrative,  yet 
to  hold  one's  eye  as  surely  as  did  the 
Stranger  in  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back."  Artistry  such  as  this  is 
passing  rare  on  our  modern  stage.  Miss 


(preferred  the  staircase  to  the  elevator. 


Nothing  complimentary  can  be  said 
lof  the  last  pieces  on  the  program.  The 
Knierto  Rican  dancee  of  Campos  were 
Conventionally  sentlitental;  the  "Don't 


Mrs.  Crane  enters,  naturally  and  vio- 
lently hysterical.  What  is  to  be  done? 
The  dramatist  finds  the  situation,  pistol 
shot  and  all,  identical  with  the  plot  of 
hla  play.  A  woman  begins  with  a  fool- 
ish flirtation  and  then  sin  and  murder. 
He,  the  twp  women  and  the  doctor,  will 
t*il  the  nolice  that  they  were  rehears- 


George  has  it,  and.  In  this  Instance  It 
I  becomes  a  saving  grace  indeed. 
I  Mademoiselle — we  know  her  only  as 
I  that — has  held  eight  positions  In  20 
years,  and  in  that  time  she  never  has 
'  had  one  opportunity  to  hear  a  new- 
born baby's  first  cry.  to  hold  it  protect- 
inRly  in  her  hungering  arms,  a  some- 
wliat  paradoxical  yearning  since  she 
hates  all  men.  She  enters  the  Galvosier 
home  with  that  quiet  dignity  and  calm  I 
which  comes  of  complete  mastery  of  I 
every  emotion.    The  Galvoslers  are  a ' 
queer    lot.'  Mon.sieur  is  an  advocate, 
IJi  actislng  in  the  criminal  courts.  He  Is 
forever  catching  trains.  fu.sslng  about 
Ills  desk— the  one  setting  is  his  study. 
When  he  addresses  his  "highty-tlghty" 
wife  or  his  daughter  Christine  or  his 
son  Maurice  he  poses,  struts  and  de- 
claims as  If  addressing  the  court.  Mme. 
,  Galvosier  seem  to  have  several  obses- 
islons.  She  is  constantly  addressing  In- 
ivltations  to  social  functions,  asking  for 
more  money,  or  njshtng  off  to  change 
I  or  to  put  on  more  clothes.  Neither  of 
them  knows  much    about   their  off- 
spring. Maurice  plays  the  races,  gener- 
ally at  a  loss.   Christine,  following  a 


2  VI 


,,.„,„.,.  .,ff.,ir  witJi  a  youngt  Egryp>uaii,| 
neabftby.  How  "Mademol-I 
;  her  secret,  giiaids  It  and 
\s  off  a  black  mailins  but- 
ler  and.  after  the  baby  boy  Is  bom, 
off  In  tlip  countn-  of  course,  resigns 
-       •  iwlntt  Christine  free  to  re- 
lUhful  pursuit  of  happiness 
•r  pyere  et  mere  wondering 
1  about,  makes  the  play, 
to  that  fearsome  word — 
;>s  Bradv,  bouncing  about  as 
u'  o'l  .^pi  nigs,  recited  or  rather,  ejacu- 
lated her  lines  as  if  Imitating  Jeanne 
Aubert.  or  .>ome  diseuse  In  a  Parisian 
music  hall.  Fully  one-half  of  her  utter- 
ances were  lost  to  tlie  large  audience, 
Mr,  Matthews,  who  "in  spite  of  all 
temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations, 
;  is  still  an  Fnglishman,"  played  Galvo- 
sier  aniusinglv  but  with  no  illusive  ef- 
fects. He  was  still  James  Praser,  to  all 
'  i'-tent."!  and  purposes.  Miss  Conklin  in 
'tched  voice,  was  excessively  Brl- 
Ir.  Beck  as  the  son  was  .lust  a 
-ome  American  juvenile.  Mr,  West, 
as  George  Boutin,  a  bent-shouldered 
engineer  of  inventive  mind,  compelled 
bv  "Mademoiselle"  to  pose  as  a  doctor 
advising  rural  seclusion  for  harassed 
Christine,  contributed  a  fine  bit  of  wist- 
ful pathetic,  almost  tragic  portraiture. 
After  all,  it  is  Miss  George  who  cames 
the  play.  Apparently  she  has  made  an 
intelligent  and  satlsfiiips  adantation. 
not  her  first  by  any  means;  and  for  her 
share  of  Its  presentation   she   gives  a 
study  In  repression  and  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  dramatic  speech,  gestures  and 
valuations  in  general  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
become  worth-while  actresses.    There  s 
some  compensation  in  age,  Jarnes,  if  you 
only  knew  it!"  Janet  observed  In  that 
other  play.    That  sage  reflection  re- 
mains equally  true  this  morning. 


FINE  ARTS 
"The  Road  to  Life" 

In  response  to  popular  demand,  "The! 
Road  to  Life,"  first  talking  film  to 
come  from  soviet  Russia,  began  yester- 
day a  i-eturn  engagement  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  film  is  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  present  Russian  government  handles 
the  problem  of  the  thousands  of  lost 
boyS.  who,  banded  together  like  wild 
animals,  without  homes  or  parents, 
lived  upon  what  they  could  steal,  stop- 
ping at  nothing  to  obtain  what  they 
wished  in  the  way  of  food  and  drmk. 
All  the  boys  who  take  part  in  the  film 
were  once  members  of  these  bands,  and 
there  is  only  one  professional,  Nikolai 
Batalov,  playing  the  role  of  the  younf 
man  who  brings  the  boys  to  the  col 
lective  farm  where  they  are  taught  how| 
to  work  and  to  become  useful  citizens 


only  the  firit  had  oiUstanding  qualitiesj 
Any  one  of  the  other  three,  well  madq 
though  they  are,  mig'ht  have  livened 
group;  but  in  hearing  all  four,  one 
after  the  other,  the  somewhat  labored 
dramatic  form  of  them  all  failed  of 
the  desired  effecf.  Dr.  Noble,  It  should 
be  said,  !<;  a  gifted  leader. 

The  audience  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic. Dr,  Thomas  E.  Jones,  president 
of  Fisk  University,  was  was  present,  in- 
troduced three  distinguished  members 
of  the  audience  by  name.  They  werei 
Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  Pish  University;  Richard  P. 
Hallowell.  head  of  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  House,  of  Boston,  and  Roland 
Haj'Cs,  the  only  honorary  doctor  es-er 
created  by  Fisk  Univetslty,  and  its  most, 
lamoua  alunuiHs.  •  ■  -B/ j 


Bice; 
Little 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
"The  Left  Bank" 

A  play   in   three   acts   by  Elmer 
presented    by    the    author    at    the  _ 
Theatre    Kew  York,  on  Oct.  ...  19S1.  wiin 
Katheri Mf.      .\lexander.^     H°?^^,  iL^^^Tn 

the  leadinir  roles;  Proauce^l^^.'  ^  lti?l^r«  ^t 
the  lirst  time  in  Boston,  b.v  the  Starers  at 
the  Peabody  Playhouse  with  the  loUowmi: 

Clair'e  Shelby  

Tohn  Shelby  •i?^'^l''n„^,r?'e^f 

^'?u"df°"*^  ::::::::::prancrs'>a  ?Kd 
■^^j^  •.•.•.•■.•.•.•^."'.«rw^;i 

1  !n  G^'fieid      - . .....  Clara  Butler 

h'arue  MU.crl^.V.-.-.V.-.-.Edward  Goodnow 

'  no  Klein   Samuel  Ttithill.  Jr. 

nm-nihv  Miller   Sally  Fitzpatnck 

r?,.?iv?  Jensen  .     ......  .  .Wesley  Boynton 

Sonya  dSS:  Dorothy  Hi|si^.son 

.  Willard  Simmons  ■^?'l"^iv,  T„n« 

;  Miriam  van  Diesen  p2?u! 

Mary  Adams  :  ■  •  -Mimi  Parks 

Turning  to  more  serious  matters 
after  the  cheerful  highjinks  of  "Gold 
in  the  Hills,"  the  Stagers  presented  last 
evening  for  their  second  offering  Elmer 
Rice's  biting  study  of  American  ex- 
patriates in  Paris,  "The  l.eft  Bank. 
It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  they 
should  have  done  so,  otherwise  Boston 
might  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  this  play  which  occasioned  much 
interest  during  its  run  in  New  Yorl:  of 
over  a  year  and  which  is  as  timely 
now  as  it  ever  was.  Take  Mr.  Rice's 
word  for  It,  those  dissatisfied  citizens 
of  the  new  -world  who  spurn  their 
native  land,  and,  prating  of  freedom, 
individuality,  opportunity  to  write,  the 
culture  of  the  old  world  and  all  the 
famiUar  shibboleths,  spend  their  time 
writing  unimportant  drivel  and  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  forced  wild  parties 
and  sordid  little  affairs,  aren't  worth 
much.  ,  I 

The  principals  in  the  story  are  Claire| 
and  John  Shelby,  in  Paris  these  half- 


MONDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY 

The  third  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  •  orchestra's  Monday  evening 
series  was  as  follows: 

Rimsky-Korsakoy. ..  .Suite  from  ths  Opera. 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan" 

Straus"  Death  and  Transfleruration 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major 

There  Is  a  peculiarly  satisfying  at- 
mosphere about  this  Monday  evening 
series,  perhaps  because  the  audience, 
coming  as  it  does  so  seldom  throughout 
the  season,  considers  the  concert  more 
of  an  occasion,  perhaps  in  this  in- 
stance because  of  the  presence  of  the 
Beethoven  Seventh  Symphony  on  the 
l>rogram.  Surely  there  is  no  more  sat- 
isfying symphony  than  this.  Other 
adjectives  may  apply  to  it  than  the 
humdrum  "satisfying,"  but  none  is 
more  compreliensive,  more  final. 

No  such  adjective  can  be  applied  to 
the  tone  poem,  "Death  and  Transfigur- 
ation." It  partakes  of  the  same  pre- 
tentiousness that  mars  the  "Heldenle- 
ben"  and  has  the  same  padded,  long- 
winded  conclusion  that  is  so  often 
found  in  Strauss.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  best  of  Strauss  are  those  which 
have  the  least  sentimental  "programs," 
— the  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  the  "Don 
Quixote,"  the  "Don  Juan"  (even  after 
Lenau),  but  emphatically  not  "Death 
and  Transfiguration." 

The  Rimsky-Korsakov  Suite  from 
"Tsar  Saltan"  is  theatrical  music  of 
the  most  charming  kind.  Even  the 
famous  "Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee,"  in 

this  setting  and  with  this  performance, 
seems  purely  graceful  and  quite  un- 
backneyed.  The  final  number  of  the 
suite  is  especially  delightful  as  played 
last  night,  and  indeed  this  music, 
neither  serious  nor  brooding,  is  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov at  his  best.     A.  W.  W. 


contentment    or    achievement.  They 
must  live  in  a  cheap,  inconvenient  ho- 
•el,  while  John  prates  about  his  soul 
nid  Claire  begins  to  wonder  why  she 
'.er  believed  his  doctrines  of  rebellion, 
mce  they  deprived  her  of  her  child — 
ncarcerated  In  a  psychological  Instl- 
I  tution  for  the  mentally  abnormal  be- 

4  cause  he  couldn't  get  on  with  John — 
i  and  gave  her  nothing  in  return.  To 

trouble  matters  still  more  come  Waldo 
md  Susie  Lyn6e.  He  is  a  pleasant, 
,  normal,  unexciting  American  business 
I  man;  she  is  a  shameless,  greedy  little 
flirt.  She  and  John  go  off  for  a  week- 
end. Claire  unhappy,  worried  about 
her  son,  tired  of  John's  sounding  talk, 
goes  back  to  America  with  Waldo — 
whom  Susie  plans  to  divorce — and  with 
her  son,  leaving  John  to  Susie's  bland- 

5  ishments  and  the  nagging  discomforts 
of  the  bohemian  life. 

Aside  from  her  tendency  to  drape 
herself  around  the  furniture,  Muriel 
Williams  played  Claire  in  straightfor- 
ward, intelligent  fashion,  but  Kempton 

jRace  seemed  miscast  and  fumbling 
in  the  role  of  the  determinedly  rebel- 
lious John.  Ernest  Woodward  made  an 
agreeable,  clear -spoken  John,  and  Bar- 

jbara  West  showed  real  understanding 

jof  the  fluffy-brained,  cheap  little  Susie. 

I 


FISK  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR 

The  Fisk  University  Choir  gave  a 
concert  last  night  at  Symphony  hall, 
under  the  directorship  of  Ray  Francis 
Brown.  Dr.  t.  Tertius  Noble,  composer 
of  ttie  second  group  of  compositions 
performed  by  the  choir,  was  present  to 
conduct  his  own  works.  Mrs.  James  A. 
Myers,  the  a."»i5tant  director,  led  the 
choir  in  the  singing  of  Negro  spirituals.! 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Gloria  Patri   Palestrina 

„      ,     ,  (Double  choir) 

Popule  Meus   Palestrina 

c^.^v.    — .  J,   ,  ,        ...     _      (Double  choir) 

dozen  years  and  not  far  advanced  in  j  Exuitat«  °*o,p-g -^^^^ -^-^^-j.  •  ■ -Paiftrina 

TVTien  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need. .  .Stobaus 
T.  „  -'ll''"^^  chorale) 

How  Sh»ll  L  Fitly  Meet  Thee.  Ba<;h 

Mr.  Brown  directing:. 
Come,   0  Thou  Traveller  unknown 

T.  Tertius  Noble 
Fierce  was  the  wild  billow.  .  ,T.  Tertius  Noble 
O  saored  Head  surrounded.  .T.  Tertius  Noble 
(Dedicated  to  Ray  Francis  Brown  and  the 

ri.»k  tTnivcrsity  Choir) 
Go  to  Dark  Gethsemane, .  .  .T.  Tertius  Noble 

Mr.  Brown  directinf. 
Nepro  spirituals: 
Go  down  Mosea 
Go  tell  it  on  the  mountain 
Were  you  there? 
Goin'  up 
Live  a-humble 

Mrs.  Myers  directing 
Lost  in  the  nijht.,  ..F.  Melius  Christiansen 
Don't  you  weep  no  more,' Mary. .  .  R.  N.  Dett 

The  Cherubic  H.ymn   Gretchaninoff 

To  Thee.  0  Lord   Rachmaninofl 

O     Praise     the    -name    «t     the     Lord  I 
Tschaikowskyj 
Mr.  Brown  .  directini:  , 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  more  satisfying  i 
choral  singing  than  that  of  the  FiskV 
University  Choir.   Drawing  its  member^') 
from  the  outstanding  student  singers  ofl 
America's  most  musical,  and  vocally 
most  gifted,  ethnic  group,  it  has  always 
had,  despite  fluctuations  caused  by  the 
shifting  student  body  of  the  university, 
a  superb  choir  of  voices.  There  are  al- 
ways a   few  imusually   lovely  single 
voices  which  make  the  solos  outstand 


HEINRICH  SCHLUSNUS  i 

.j  By  PHILIP  HALE  ; 

Heinrich  Schlusnus,  baritone,  sang> 
.in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statlerj 
yesterday  morning  under  the  auspicesl 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupational} 
Therapy.  Franz  Rupp  was  his  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Schubert,  An  die  Leier,  Geheimes,  Der, 
Atlas  Dem  Unendlichen.  Schumann, 
Der  Hidalgo,  Die  Lotosblume,  Romanze, 
Auftraege.  Quitter,  Come  Away,  Death; 
O  Mistress  Mine;  Blow,  Blow,  Thou 
Winter  Wind.  Wolf,  Der  Tambour, 
Verschwiegene  Liebe.  Strauss,  Winter- 
liebe,  Freundliche  Vision,  Geduld. 

What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Schlusnus  has 
not  acquired  a  greater  variety  in  the, 
interpretation  of  his  songs;  that  he! 
'  does  not  show  more  imagination  and: 
finesse.  He  has  a  good,  manly  voice, 
for  the  most  part  well  produced,  though, 
he  favors  too  often  upper  bones  in  the 
upper  part  and  is  inclined  to  sing  with 
the  throttle  valves  wide  open;  he  has; 
an  excellent  control  of  breath;  he| 
phrases  musically;  his  personal  appear-1 
ance  is  pleasing.  (The  day  has  passed; 
in  Germany  when  a  paunch  was  a' 
badge  of  honor,  a  decoration.)  But 
the  cameness  ^f  interpretation  breeds 
monotony. 

Take  Schumann's  "Hidalgo"— he  is 
■ne  of  Germany,  not  of  Spain.   In  the 
ame  composer's  "Romanza"  as  it  was 
ung,  for  the  river  Ebro,  read  Spree, 
ind  our  old  friend  Don  Giovanni — the 
.inging  of  his  serenade  by  Mr,  Schlus- 
nus reminded  us  of  a  story  told  years 
igo  In  Berlin  of  a  singer  at  the  then 
Royal  Opera  House.    He  was  betrothed! 
;o  a  merchant's  daughter.    The  father 
objected.   "These  opera  singers  are  dis- 
sipated fellows,  licentious,  spendthrift. 
You  will  be  unhappy,  my  ciiild."  The 
father  was  persuaded   to  go  to  the 
opera,  which  was  "Don  Giovanni."  He 
returned,  appeased,  if  not  joyful.  "I 
withdraw  my  objection.  Your  Don  Juan 
is  evidently  a  most  respectable,  worthy 
[man.    You  can  feel  perfectly  safe  with 
him." 

Where  yesterday  were  the  Don's  ele- 
gance, dash,  Insidious  seductiveness,  this 
subtle  wooing?  Don  Schlunus  might 
have  been  standing  in  the  market  place 
at  high  noon. 

Of  the  thi-ee  songs  by  <auilter,  "Blow, 
Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind"  was  best  suit- 
ed to  Schlusnus's  voice  and  art;  this  song 
;and  the  familiar  drinking  ditty  of  Old 
Richard  Leveridge,  which  was  given  as 
an  encore.  There  is  this  to  be  said  of 
Quitter's  songs.  They  are  thoroughly 
English  m  sentiment,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  of  the  many  Shakesperian  song,? 
by  Castelnuova — Tedesco,  some  of 
which  have  been  heard  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Rupp  accompanied  the  singer  ad- 
mirably. 

There  was  a  large  audience — the  hall 
was  full;  there  was  hearty  applause; 
and  when  the  singer  was  at  his  loudest, 
there  was  enthusiasm,  which  was  not 
provoked  when  he  was  at  his  best  as 
an  interpreter.  The  shock  of  vocal  im- 
pact ca.rries  all  before  it. 

CHAMBER  CONCERT 

A  concert  of  music  for  a  small  or- 
chestra was  given  last  night  at  Brown 
hall  by  the  Conservatory  orchestra, 
composed  of  students  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  unden 
the  leadership  of  Wallace  GoodrichJ 
There  was  a  large  audience.  This  wasl 
the  program:  „  .        .  .. 

Mozart  Overture  to  Cosi  fan  tuti 

Deems  Ta.vlor  The  Portrait  of  a  Lad: 

G.  Francesco  Malipiero 


mfisical  unaerstanaing  c  tto 

merely  following  the  le.ii,  .  .^ual 
so  young  a  group.  The  concert  gave 
pleasure  last  night,  for  the  capable  per- 
formance of  the  music  as  well  as  for 
the  charmingly  selected  and  arranged 
program. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  as  Deems 
Taylor  visualized  her  in  tone,  revealed 
a  tender  creature  with  moments  of 
sentimentality  disguised  delightfully  by 
wit,  Mabel  Daniel's  Deep  Forest,  also 
a  piece  of  musical  portraiture,  smelted 
fragrantly  of  leaves  and  moss,  and  rose 
to  an  ecstatic  climax  before  sinking 
again  into  the  contemplative  mood, 
which  began  it.  Both  these  pieces, 
pleasant  as  they  are,  suffer  from  prox- 
imity to  the  Siegfried  Idyll,  with  its 
more  glowing  and  tender  portraits  of  a 
lady  and  of  forest  sounds,  its  richly  sat- 
isfying harmonies  and  themes. 

The  Respighl  airs  and  dances  for  the 
lute  were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  again 
proof  that  his  touch  is  magic  in  music: 
producing  sonorities  and  brilliance  un- 
suspected of  the  musical  material  he 
uses,  though  it  Is  sometimes  a  question 
as  to  whether  those  sonorities  are  proper 
to  it.  E.  B. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

Florence  Austral,  known  as  a  dra- 
matic soprano,  will  appear  tonight  as  a 
Lieder  singer  in  Jordan  hall.  Her  pro- 
gram comprises  songs  by  Schubert, 
Wolf,  Brahms,  Richard  Strauss,  Marx, 
Debussy,  Martin,  Lichivia,  Levitzki,  and 
arias  by  Ponchielli  and  Johann  Strauss. 
Her  husband,  John  Amadao,  celebrated 
flutist,  will  be  heard  in  music  by  Bach, 
Mozart;  Debussy  and  H.  Hofman. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra's  concerts  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  Saturday  night  will  begin  with  Mo- 
zart's "Nacht  Musik"  (serenade  by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  has  now  come  to  the  fifth 
in  order  of  the  symphonies  by  Sibelius. 
There  is  a  story  that  It  was  producer' 
in  celebration  of  the  composer's  50th 
birthday;  others  say  it  was  first  heard 
as  early  as  1914.  The  work  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  Fourth,  for  its  pre- 
vailing mood  is  lively  and  joyous.  "Brigg 
Fair"  by  Delius  was  first  performed  at 
Liverpool,  England,  Max  Fiedler  brought 
it  out  in  Boston  after  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  gave  it  in  New  York.  "Brigg 
Fair"  Is  an  English  folk  song  that  was 
found  by  Percy  Grainger  and  given  by 
him  to  the  composer.  Let  no  one  think 
that  there  Is  realistic  treatment  of  the 
hub-bub  at  a  country  fair.  There  are 
variations  on  the  old  air,  the  text  of 
which  Is  a  love  song,  naive  and  charm- 
ing. The  final  number  is  Ravel's  orches- 
tration of  Moussorgsky's  piano  pieces 
"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition."  It  should 
be  familiar  for  this  will  be  the  lift 
brace  of  performances, 
i  The  orchestra  will  be  on  tour  next 
wwk. 

Burton  Holmes's  subject  for  his  trav- 
elogue Friday  night  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoon of  this  week  in  Symphony  hall 
will  be  "Vienna,"  which  affords  inter- 
esting talk,  reminiscences  and  beautiful 
pictures. 

The  program  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra  next  Sunday  at  3:15  P. 
M.  will  be  as  follows:  Dvorak.  Slavonic 
dances;  Ravel  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  harp  with  accompaniment  for 
strings,  flute  and  clarinet;  Tchaikovsky, 
Italian  caprice  and  piano  concerto  in 
B  fiat  minor.  Isabelle  Talkovsky  will 
be  the  pianist;  Babara  Whitney,  the 
harpist. 


1. 


mcesco  Maiipiero  i 
Symphonic  IrasmentJ  from  the  oper^ 
II  Finto  Arlecchino.  „.„J 
AUefro;     quasi     mlnuetto;  ellegrc) 


11. 

III. 

IV. 


calmo: 


.Sieslried  Idyl] 
. .  ,Deep  Forcsl 


  ing,  and  the  vocal  ensemble  is  rich  and 

ihH  iJiUii  m  ttll  W(?rK  in  the  third- glowijig.  With  such  material,  the  di- 
rate  French  hotel,  where  all  the  action  rector  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  re- 
passes Francis  G  Cleveland  was  genu-stramt  m  dealing  with  the  choir.  But 
mely  amusing,  wmnlng  spontaneous  andt^e  rare  beauty  of  the  work  done  by 
•le^er^'ed  applkuse.  E.  L.  H.    the  choir  is  that  It  is  always  unforced 

warmly  human,  simple  -n  its  attacks. 
Of  the  four  choruses  by  Dr.  Noble, 


vivace 

Largo.  , 
Allegro:  s:aio  a»«ai. 
Andante,   iiou   iitenuto : 
ritenuto. 

Wagner  

Mabel   D.miels..  . 

Ottorino  Respigm  .  , 

Danze  antiche  ed  arte  per  Inito.  01 
dances  and  airs  tor  the  lutel..  (let, 
ccuiury. )      A   Iree    transcription  10 

orchestra.   ^  ,   ,,  ^ 

Simone  Miilinaro  (1,'S99)  ballet  entitle 
•11  Conle  Orlando."  .  ,   „    ,.  . 
Vmcenza  Galilei  (155-)  Gaeliarda. 

Unknown    composer    (end    ol  16t 
century).  Villauella. 

Unknown  composer  (end  of  IM. 
century).  Passo  mezzo  c  Mascherada 
The  conservatory  orchestra  plays  very 
well,  especially  with  the  picked  pcrsonn 
nel  which  composes  the  chamber  orchesJ 
tra.  The  tone  is  strong,  flexible;  thein 
phrasing  is  good,  and  there  are  momenta 
when  they  play  with  a  unified  spirit  oI| 


1. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 


FLORENCE  AUSTRAL 

Florence  Austral  returned  lo  smg  for 
a-  Boston  audience  again  after  two 
years  last  night  at  Jordan  hall.  She 
was  assisted  in  giving  a  program  by 
John  Amadio,  her  husband,  an  accom- 
plfshed  flutist.  The  program  was  as 
follows :  J 

'lndant^Pr"sio-:Meiuetti;!^^^^^^^^ 
t  ilial  .Movement  f rom- Con-srto  i"  D.  .Mozait 
•  *  Mr.  Amadio 

'  i^"  "^J'  Ruh....'^'  ■;• 

Die  1  oielli-    Wnlf 

Vt-rborsrcnhcit   ■     ■  ■       'i"  ' 

Mcine  Liebe  1st  Grun.  .,._.„•..•  ■  "  .'^P";" 
■Dsr  Tod  das  ist  die  Kuhle  Nachi,  .  •  H  4"";^ 
Zwei  Ziseuncrlicder   ,  ■  bi.\nms) 

,  Miss  Austral 

'  III. 

5chlechtes  Wetter   ^tl"'^  tlraSS 

Die  Nacht   ,..,Ricbaid  S'l:*^ 

iWaldseliskeit     st^a^S 

Csardas  from  "Die  Fledermaus' . John  Sliauss 

Miss  Austral 
-  -  I'V 
«^Syrins:  (Played  oB  stare) .  .Debussy  (m^^ 

"^Uffh^'ol  the  Bumbie-b^^'j^j^i^^ 

Mr.  Amadio 

■^^isi^coniilr"'  PonohielU 
Come  0  tay  life's  delist  H..m.lton  Hariy 
Ballad  (After  Pushkin's  Gypsies)  Lichma 
,  Edited  by  Olin  Downea 

,    ,-Ah!  Thou  Beloved  One...   I-CMtsKi 

^  ■  .  Miss  Austral 

An  audience  which  filled  the  greater 
part  of  the  floor  and  the  balcony  at 
Jordan  hall  welcomed  Miss  Austral  very 
warmly,  although  she  vp+'-:'-;  ••■>^  'n 
her  old  role  of  a  sta  a 
resourceful  dramatic  : 

as  a  simple— but  none  the  less  satisfy 
ing  and  sensitive— singer  of  -songs,  es 
pecially  of  German  Lieder.  Hei-  .^^i 
which  formerly  soared  easily  and  p< 
erfuUv  nbnve  the  fullest  volume  ol  '-■ 
svmn'  'ipitra  in  the  Love  IX\r 


11. lie  Iroin 
•r  to  a  re- 
i  she  pmit 
'■'.0  to  equal 
ith  cflort- 
.1  resist  thp 
program  those 
iant  finish"  ap- 
o  mind  none  of 
r  past  glories,  be;  ause  she  is  the  best 
ig'  v  of  Lleder  heaid  here  in  many 
«  year. 

Fro:;i  the  pure,  refined  ecstasy  of  "Du 
BIst  die  Ruh,"  the  lightsome  carolling 
"Die  Porelle."   the  dark  pain  of 
"erborgenhelt,"   through  the  joyous- 
:s  of  "Meine  Licbe  ist  Grun"  and 
"Waldseligkelt,"  she  sang  exquisitely. 

The  songs  In  her  last  group  seemed 
jnworthy  of  her  time — the  Suicidio  less 
mtciiMmg  than  many  another  aria 
|ihe  n.i^ht  have  selected  that  would 
.lave  been  more  grateful  to  her  voice: 
^he  Harty  song  one  of  those  musical 
(ioieams  for  soprano;  the  Pushkin  gypsy 
iftUad  cloudy  with  false  heroics  and 
»gy  laughter. 

Mr.  Amadio  plays  with  astounding 
'.  His  agihty  is  only  exceeded  by  his 
tty  to  produce  varied  and  expressive 
on  a  instrument  not  ordinarily 
lie  of  such  nuances.  He  pleased 
by  ■  his  playing  of  the  Debussy 
" "  and  the  Ravel  "Habanera." 


re\ealcd  to  us  three  decudes  ago.  They 
have  aged  gracefully,  they  have  re- 
tained their  splendid  spirit  of  gal- 
I  lantry,  of  gratitude  for  the  mercies  and 
memories  of  the  past,  and  of  hopeful- 
ness of  the  future  of  their  land.  They 
typify  the  best  of  any  nation. 

"Cavalcade"  .so  easily  might  have  be- 
come a  super-spectacle,  piling  pageantry 
on  pageantry  until  one  became  sated. 
True,  there  are  big  scences,  tremendous 
scenes,  such  as  the  departure  of  the 
troopship  for  Africa,  or  the  celebration 
of  the  armistice  slgnatu-e  In  Trafal~^r 
square.  There  are  exciting,  bustling 
.scenes  in  railway  terminals,  gay  and 
j  carefree  scenes  in  theatres,  music  halls, 
along  the  beaches.  There  are  marching 
military  bands  and  a  thrilling  sounding 


•  Le  i; 
ings  toi 
estlng  1 
Michel. 


(our  more  snov, 
<Ii'd  by  an  in  tor, 
el    of  Mont  St. 
E.  L.  H. 


^'-:,.y  1..,  n;,s  j,. , ,,,ii<jt.- 

There  Is  thla  that  I>eliu6  ha*  In  com- 
mon with  Sibelius  though  their  musical 
expression  is  often  widely  different: 
The  ability  to  use  economy  of  means 
6o  that  the  material  seema  important, 
bv  f"*"  emotional.  One  might  eaally  infer 
rtireoted  '^m  the  title  "Brlgg  Fair"  that  Dellus 


PARAiMOtNX  AND  FENWAY 
"Hot  Pepper" 

A  wreen  comedy  h:\sr<]  nti  a  ntnry  hv  Diirt- 
'■'v    Nlfholn    with    mi.liiiona!    (lialoiS'i,-«  by 

rinriv   Connors    niKl    Philip    Klein:    rtireoted  -  „„  

hy  Johp,  Bl.TBloije  hihI  prcwntcd  by  Kox  would  endeavor  to  describe  In  miiKlr 
Films  with  tho  lollowine  ca«t:  and  In  a.  r«illMi,.  »i, 

Qiiiri    ..   Edmund  Lowe  r?"  ^"  1 1^^'"]9  wanner,  the  scenes, 

H  i^icir   Victor  M-'L.itrien  Jnc  conluslon,  din  attending  an  Eng- 

"  '   i^iDP  vciM  llsh  fair.    He  is  not  concerned  with 


"Cavalcade" 


'ilowinr  ca^t.-lii 
I'    Mai-ryot  \. 

^t^n■t■vot  f 


the 
MAJESTIC 


of  brass;  there  are  languorous  waltzes 
for  stately  ballroom  astemblies,  cheerful 
ditties  for  seaside  minstrels.    And  al- 
ways the  tunes  are  of  the  period.  There 
are  amusing  glimpses  into  life  below 
st(  j-s,  for  the  careers  of  the  Marryots 
are  closely  allied  with  the  lives  of  their 
servants,  Alfred  and  Ellen  Bridges  and, 
in  less  degree,  Annie  and  the  cook,  the 
latter  played  delightfully  by  our  good 
friend,  Beryl  Mercer.  Alfred,  after  the 
Boer  war,  buys  a  "pub,"  drinks  too 
heavily,  and  is  killed  by  rushing  fire- 
engine  horses.   Ellen  carries  on,  pros- 
pers,   lives    to   be   snubbed   by  Mrs. 
Marryot  when  she  makes  a  tactless  visit 
relativ,e  to  Joey  and  Fanny.    It  is  Mr. 
Coward's  great  gift  to  be  able  to  write 
in  many  moods,  to  make  his  characters 

A  Kreeii  drama  adapted  hv  Rcffinalrt  Rej^P®*'^  ^    proper    pattern.  And 

ley.  with  continuity  by  Sonya  Levicii  frqFl'*nk    Lloyd,    Mr.    Berkeley,  Sonya 
".l^L^o/Hl  ^"ff®  "^'V"      ^<"'i  CowajLevien.  and  Cameraman  Ernest  palmer, 
■<Kr."','n  Oct.  ';ii„,^''d';f.[,[,^;.rt^      short,  all  concerned  with  the  making 

Lloyd.    Dhoiosraphcd    hv    Erni Of   this  firtaggering  panorama,  have 
prc..«>rHcd  by  Fox  Films  w) earned   niches    in   filmland's   hall  of 

 Diana  Wyny-^^"^'^-  ^'^^  should  be  pass  by  William 

.....  .'.Olive  BrJ  Cameron  Menzies's  spirited  war  scenes, 

'^•s  ^-  Hn.h'7''v''''^  ^^^^  plodding  soldiers  forever  marching 

^  •^^^^^V.^'^^^.UnI  bxonil^'nd  singing  in  the  background  while 
'  u-..:^i.  —         Merle  Toitenhlmen  in  the  foreground  fall  and  writhe 

■         .  Bm-l    M"n  1 

idc  M •  I— ■  Warbur;    As  to  the  acting,  we  again  resort  to  L 

Edith'  Ha",°s  Z'"  ■»>:.?'.'.'?."?.  /-.^".i  superlatives,    Mr.  Brook    particularly,  ! 

" '  was  the  English  gentleman  and  patriot  p 
to  the  life,  tender  with  his  loved  ones, 
militant  when  needs  be.  Miss  Browne  ; 
as  the  family  friend,  was  sympathetic,  ; 
Mr.  Mundin  and  Miss  O'Connor  superb  • 
as  the  cockney  servants,  Miss  Jeans  " 
sensitively  exquisite  as  the  dancing  j 
Fanny  Bridges.  The  four  Juveniles  were  i 
exceptionally  likable.  As  to  Miss  Wyn-  :' 
yard,  actualy  the  heroic  figure  in  this  ^ 
epochal  narrative,  she  strikes  the  righti 
note  invariably,  whatever  the  mood  or 
the  situation  confronting  her.  With  her 
beauty  of  face  and  figure,  her  vibrant 
voice,  her  intellectual  clarity,  she 
epitomizes  motherhood  and  domesticity 
and  patriotic  steadfastness.  Nothing 
finer  has  ever  come  from  the  audible 
screen  than  her  final  words  as  she 
drinks  the  toast  to  1933.  In  that  speech 
Mr.  Cowvd  touches  the  stars,  and  Miss 
Wynyard  caressed  them.      W.  E.  G. 


'^i^ri^hi^o :::::::::: :::-B^i^  5::::;^^^^  l^r  iteeirbut  '-^ih  a"ioVeV:wto''i; 

Hariense   Tliiiian  Bond  fhinjclng  to  meet  hU  "dear  long  time 

L''*'  Gloria  Ray  I  wished  to  See."   To  her  he  vows  un- 

  ending  fidelity. 

The  old  friendly  enemies,  FTagg  and'  "The  green  leaves  they  shall  wither 
Quirt,   battle   their   way   once   more.    And  the  branches  they  shall  die 
through  "Hot  Pepper,"  with  Lupe  Velez  If  ever  I  prove  false  to  her 
forming  the  acute  angle  of  the  triangle.    To  the  ^rl  that  loves  me  " 
Dudley  Nichols  is  credited  with  the    "Brigg  Fair"  is  a  naive  Lincolnshire 
stoi-y,  but  h6  probably  didn't  worry  too  folk  song  found  by  Percy  Gralneer  who 
much  about  it  beyond  giving  the  actors  gave  It  to  Dellus.    The  rhansodv  In 
a  few  situations  in  which  they  could  truth,  Is  for  the  most  part  a  set!  of 
curse  each  other  out,  argue  over  the  variations,    but   not    In  conventional 
dames,  and  indulge  In  one  good  old  fonn,  not  in  disfigurements  not  In  hld- 
rough  house,  back  to  back,  against  an  ing  of  the  time,  first  announced  bv  an 
unfriendly  gang.  The  story  begins  li^  oboe;  but  In  variatlonj!  of  harmony  and 
the  marine  corps  barracks,  where  Quirt)  of  orchestration.   There  is  one  lubllant 
cheats  Flagg  out  of  his  pay,  and  ends  outburst  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
in  China  with  Flagg,  as  a  resplendent^  lover's    amorous    rapture     with  his 
major,  giving.  unwilUng  precedence  to|  pledge  of  fidelity.    The  variations  are 
Quirt,  as  an  even  more  resplendent  a  comment  on  the  ballad,  a  gloss  verse 
nf^hTcinhf  tJl^*^  K^S  ^I'^J^'?  ruhby  ve«e;  chiefly  contmpfative  musl^ 
Jlf'^'^.i'  "^^•.'■'I.  *       °^  bootlegging  on  not   sensuous,   not   descriptive-  onlv 
the  side  and  flip  a  coin  for  the  favori^  beautiful  iP"ve,  onjy 

Edmund  Lowe  and  Victor  McLaglen,:  a^m^wm  Mio''^' kfndds* 
just  a  couple  of  pals  who  stick  each;  sohn,  overture,  '"nie  nXld^  » 
o  her  In  the  back,  plays  Quirt  and  Flagg!  Gruenberg,  Symphony  No  1  (flm  t W 
as  they  always  have.  Lupe  Velez  shakes!  In  Boston);  Mozartf  Kamo ^certo 
her  hips  vigorously,  sines  a  naii<TV,tw  o    Tviro(«-   */T,...»4r  '  concerto. 


George  Granerer. .....  Bin,  d 

Min.bc,le  ..•.•.•.;.-.-.V.V.V.-..-.-:^'.^"U"'S, 

To 


'"iMiiiv     . Folly  WiM~"t:«""a 

..em,    Kd.-ard  ^'  '  ,^'^"J 

of  Chun   ...  Marv  FoH 


lele  Cr 


Domn  ,  ■  .iiiary  For 

"i*"?-  Monlaffue  Sh 

Belmt 


MajoL 

Uncle  Seorre monias 


Edith 
Fanny 


laffed   Bonlta  Granvi 


One  does  not  sit  long  before  tit 
mighty  pageant-drama  before  tiij 
ceases  to  exist.    About  is  that  indefi 

our^  evfs'*^>l  ^'^^''^  Si-ips  and  hoi 
our  eyes  and  ears,  and  our  pvp 
sense,  rt  is.  without'fear  of  contrfdl, 
dn^fi.  greatest  film  pr( 

screen.     Frankly    a    chronicle  nla 

m  1899-1900  and  concluding  with 
New  Year's  toast  to  1933,  it  Carries  t 
through  the  adventurous,  happy  trL 
^f^A^SS^../--  inter^eni^T'  S 


.  sings  a  naughty 
song  or  two  and  joins  in  the  flst  fights 
with  hearty  good  will.  El  Brendel  wan-i 
ders  about  smiling  vaguely. 

The  second  film  is  "Employees'  En- 
trance," with  Warren  William  Imper-! 
sonating  the  ruthless  head  of  a  big 
department  store:  his  motto  is  "Smash 
or  be  smashed."  It  is  unadulterated 
melodrama  well  acted,  particularly  by 
Mr.  William  in  one  of  his  most  forceful 
moods,  by  Alice  White,  as  a  pert  little 
and  by  Wallace  Ford 


C    Major    (K467) ; 
"Perpetuum  Mo-bile" 
stlmmen,"  waltzes. 
■wlU  be  the  soloist. 


Johann  Straussj 
and  "Fruehllng- 
Walter  Gleseklng 


BURTON  HOLMES  TELLS 
OF  LIFE  IN  VIENNA 

Gives 


Fourth  in  Travelogue  Series 
At  Symphony  Hall 

Loretta  Yoing  Ts^etty  anrcolorS  foX"S?lsJ;^t^;;iTavS^,S^^ir^f 

_„  1      ■    'i"""**  ^^^^  ^^^B  Sivea  at  Symphony 


blonde  model. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE 
"Le  Reve" 

A 


French  screen  drama  based  upon  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Emile  Zola:  pro-^ 
tially  these  vPar7a„7"'on'%"'-^-  .f  sseri  ducjyi  in  France  by  Pathe-Nathan  and  ore- 
whioh-  i:„    ^    ^  °f  Significant  ;T,"'«'  yesterda.y   afternoon   and  eveninsr  at 

Which  happens  in  them    are    viewed  r»mhHHii"'\"' Expior^iion 

H  ^,    .  ,  ^  _.„7„„  ....     J  TalUing  Films 

Jane    .ivxanvvji,.    an    wy^nM^v^  gentle 
scene  opens, 


thro^gh'The  honest  Srnl'^     Viewej  CarmS^'^.^-She   French  TalUin^ 
Tar,J^  nonest,  discerning  eyes  d  Committee  with  the  followme-  cast- 

Jane    Marryot,    an    English    gentle^"'"'"""'   '^<m.m^  Gcnevoix 

woman  who,   when  the  scene  ODerfs  ^ 
has  been  wedded  to  Robert  MaM  g; 
[Z.  KT'^^    They  have  two  young" 
.^^^f  .<^.   lulet,   restrained,  and 
Joey,  impulsive,  lovable 


ZT^  has  -ser  hr^dramrin''°a 

""^^  "  ''°th  symbolic 
realistic  in  character,  has  dipped  his 

caustic  I^T:"^?'  ^"^^  h^  Written 
war  ,  ^'■''"^  ^  pamphlet  againstt 

n=.'^  u  as  lias  ever  been  pre-j 

s"^    skimilfv  ^^'^^'^f^  ^^^««an.  Yet. 

treated    Ji^  P^^t"'-^  been^ 

treated— we  of  course  cannot  speak  for 
THo?/^^'  ?'-°d"'^ed  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Tiieatre,    London,    Oct.    14  igsiH? 

Jq^relf  befue  '  'h'*^  ^  as 

of  AmL,v  as  if  it  were, 

M   ^'"f'^'can  origin.    Therein,  In  its 
glorified  internationalism,  lies  its  pro 
diglous  potency  ^ 

Robert  Marrj'ot  goes  off  to  the  Boer 
war,  returns  unharmed,  though  one  is 

ai'd  in  tr'**?-  ^^^^ 
oa^t  th^  ""S,'"^  °^  Mafeking.  Years 
f,i^'  ^  %  "^^^  .become  youths.  Edward 
5r  nf "  ^'^^  ^'^"h  Harris,  daugh- 
tork  for  fh„VT"y  ^"""'l'  They  em- 
fattd  Titi^f""  lioneymoon  on  the  ill-1 
rated  Titanic,  which  carried  so  manv 

crmh?rf  t'°"K''  '°  "^^^  when 
1912  T^o.^^  ^"  ^^^'^'■^  April  of 
•isi-s.  That  scene,  mercifully  stripped 
of  horror,  is  beautifully  played  by 
^^'■sare^  Lindsay  and  John  Warbur- 
ton,  and  into  it  Mr.  Coward  has  writ- 
cf.M  fP^l^h  ^^^ally  beautiful.  Joey, 
still   ovable  and  still  Impulsive,  must 

war  the  world 

war.    He,  too,  his  his  brief,  tragic  ro-  ^ 
mance  with  Fanny  Bridges,  daughter  I 
""^^  family  servant  who  has:~ 
Jecome  a  renowned  dancer, 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dr.  Koussevitzky,  returning  from  his 
vacation,  was  greeted  warmly.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  "Eine 
Kleine  nacht  Musik"  (serenade)  for 
string  orchestra.  Sibelius,  symphony 
No.  5,  E  flat  major.  Delius,  "Brigg 
Fair:  an  English  Rhapsody."  Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel,  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." 

This  concert  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  season;  interesting 
throughout  from  the  charming  serenade 
of  Mozart  to  the  ingenious,  at  times 
witty,  at  times  brilliant  orchestration 
by  Ravel  of  Monssorgsky's  piano  pieces 
which  were  first  performed  in  their 
original  form,  a  piano  suite,  by  Harold 
Bp.uer  over  15  years  ago.  Mozart's 
Serenade  was  appropriately  performed 
by  a  reduced  orchestra.    The  music  Is 

  cs  ca'tcfeln  of  the  kind  that  does  not  age;  it  bids 

.  ,  fair  to  outlive  huge  symphonic  poems 

In  entirely  different  mood  from  their  that  attempt  to  portray  vexed  or  storm- 
preceding  picture,  Moliere's  "Monsieur' tossed  souls;  to  set  forth  with  the  full 
de  Peurceaugnac,"  the  French  Talking  of  the  orchestra  the  horrors  of 

tn  i      r,       ■j.L  ^  ,        ^    ,     death,  or  a  metaphysical  problem;  for 

Films  Committee  presented  yesterday  Mozart,  composing,  had  beauty  of  form 
afternoon  at  the  Institute  of  Geograph-^and  substance,  euphony  and  rhythm 
cal  Exploration  in  Cambridge  a  screen  (in  mind,  even  though  the  composition 

were  of  small  dimensions.    The  per 


mnlli,  - 
falhfr  . 
Felicien    .  .  .  . 


rifrmo 


.llled  a  few  hours  before  the  signing 

^»,^.^"??'^*''*-  Jane  and  Robert 
aarryot  live  on  and  on,  until  at  the 

^^""^  alone,  in  the  same 
^e.  th^  v«-v  i,-„^„<, 


version  of  Emlle  Zola's  "Le  Reve."  This 
novel,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  written 
by  Zola  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those 
critics  who  declared  him  incapable  of 
anything  but  soi'did,  powerful  realism. 
It  is  a  gentle,  touching  little  love  story, 
so  simple  and  so  quiet  that  it  comes  as 
a  novelty  when  the  cry  everywhere  Is 
for  more  action  and  plot.  More  than  a 
little  that  is  mystical  and  exalted  has 
been  woven  into  the  tale,  which  is 
enacted  with  much  slmipllcity  and 
charm  by  an  excellent  French  cast.  The 
technique  of  the  film  varies  oddly  be- 
tween the  early  sound  pictures  with 
captions  and  musical  accompaniment 
and  the  straight  talking  film  of  today, 
but  the  action  is  so  simple  as  to  re-  ■ 
QUlre  but  little  speech,  and  what  dia- 
logue there  is,  is  easy  to  understand. 

The  action  passes  largely  within  a 
beautiful  old  cathedral  and  within  the 
simple  house  of .  Angelique's  adopted 
parents.  Much  of  the  photography  is 
of  a  high  order  of  beauty,  while  the 
oigran  music,  heard  almost  continually 
in  the  background,  is  in  tune  with  the 
story.  Simone  Genevolx — chosen  by  her  . 
j  fellow-countrymen  as  the  ideal  Jeanne  i 
I  d' Arc— is  a  lovely,  innocent  Angellque; 
I  unaffected,  ingenuous  and  often  very 
^.oving,  as  In  her  desperate  plea  to  Fe- 
/Jicien's  father  to  allow  their  marriage. 
Germaine  Dermoz  and  Le  Bargy  are 
I  excellent  as  Angelique's  parents,  Jac- 
quest  Catelain  makes  an  agreeable  Fe- 
licien, and  the  actor  playing  the  bishop 
has  dismitv  and  power. 


formance  was  delightfully  clear,  now 
iplajlful,  now  gay  or  momentarily  ten- 
der, but  without  the  underlying  mel- 
p,ncholy  that  distresses  certain  English 
and  German  critics,  or  at  least  sets 
them   to  inquiring  Into  physical  or 
;ychlcal  causes  for  It. 
It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  measured 
rms    of    Sibelius's    fifth  symphony, 
here  is  a  story  tliat  it  was  planned 
commemoration  of  the  composer's 
0th  birthday,  but  the  dates  given  of 

i'he  first  performance  (at  Helsingfors) 
,re  conflicting.  If  Sibelius  had  his 
lirthday  in  mind  that  may  account  for 
he  magnificent  jubilation  in  the 
Finale.  There  are  othei-  pages,  how- 
ever, that  are  almost  as  engrossing: 
the  pastoral  hints  at  the  beginning;  the 
dance  pattern  that  grows  more  and 
more  exciting,  forbidding  any  monotony 
by  the  repetition;  at  last  a  frenzied 
pace,  music  for  Whirling  Dervishes;  the 
haunting  slow  movement,  based  on  a 
single  musical  idea;  then  the  superb 
peroration,  apotheosis — whatever  one 
may  call  the  final  measures.  Music 
that  Is  slngularlv  original  and  indi- 
vidual; at  times  a  glorification  of 
material  that  worked  by  other  com- 
posers with  less  imagination,  skill  and 
temperament  might  be  dry,  monotonous, 
but  is  here  vivified  by  the  genius  of 
Silbelius — ^yes,  genius,  for  this  com- 
poser has  more  than  talent.  Hearing 
this    symphony  >rloviouslv  nerformed 


hall  by  that  cultured  traveller.  Burton 
Holmes.  Mr.  Holmes  took  the  audi- 
ence into  the  merry,  varied,  musical 
life  of  Vienna,  with  Its  taste  for  good 
living  shown  in  every  cafe,  museum, 
street,  bathhouse,  garden.  'Upon  a 
solid  grounding  of  cultural  necessities 
and  artistic  appreciations,  the  Vien- 
nese build  a  life  replete  with  satisfac- 
tions and  pleasiu-e.  Music  and  dancing; 
swimming,  skiing,  skating;  eating  of 
pastries  and  drinking  of  rich  coffee 
and  good  beer;  "Faust"  at  the  theatre; 
"Die  Meistersinger"  at  the  opera — life 
to  a  great  number  of  people  Is  full  of  ; 
the  best  that  can  be  offered.  I 
But  the  sick  and  poor  are  taken  care  ' 
of — Steinach  and  Lorenz  have  earned 
popular  fame  that  many  another 
splendid  medical  man  and  scientist  of 
Vienna  enjoys  in  his  own  sphere:  and 
in  Vienna  the  great  blocks  of  modern 
flats  for  the  poor  put  us  to  shame  when 
we  tliink  of  ourselves  as  progressive. 

Mr.  Holmes  introduces  Franz  Lehar; 
shows  treasures  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture In  the  museums;  offers  glimpsas  of 
the  homes  of  Schubert,  Mozart,  Haydn; 
lets  the  audience  watch  Ambrosi,  the 
sculptor,  at  work,  and  shows  the  artist 
craftsmen  of  Vienna  hard  at  their 
trades  of  leatherworking,  making  tapes- 
tries. It  Is  a  traveloirue  that  makes 
one  want  to  go  to  Vienna,  to  live  there, 
and  learn  the  secret  of  making  easy 
gracious  living  a  natural  art,  not  a 
hard -won  luxury. 
The  travelogue  vrin  be  repeated  this 


LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
"The  Big  Drive" 

A.  chronological   film  of  the  ■world  far 
--omDiled  bv  Albert  T...    Rule  from 
motion,   pictures    and    presented    by  Flrg 
Pi  vision  Ex<'hang-es.  Inc..  and  tho  Bi»  Dnvi 
Film  Company.   

The  great  war  as  It  really  •was,  nol 
as  pretty  motion  nicture  romances  have 
shown  it  to  us,  comes  vividly  to  life 
once  more  In  "The  Big  Drive,"  which 
opened  vesterday  at  the  State  and  Or- 
pheum  Theatres.    Compiled  by  Albert 
L.  Rule,  former  private  with  the  Amer- 
ican   expeditionary    forces,    the  film 
document  covers  the  disastrous  conflict 
from  the  declaration  of  war  in  August, 
1914,  to  the  beginning  of  reconstruction 
fofiowing  the  armistice.    All  the  film 
sliown  is  authentic  material,  taken  on 
the  spot  by  photographers  who  might : 
be  grinding  their  cameras  with  one 
hand  and  using  an  automatic  with  the 
other.    Some  of  it  comes  from  Ameri-i 
can  archives,  much  of  it  from  Engiisn,  |j 
French,  Austrian,  Germany  and  Italian 
sources,  and  it  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  many  of  the  sequences  showing 
the  American  troops  in  combat  were 
taken  by  German  cameramen. 

A  multitude  of  scenes  are  covered  W 
.the  hour  and  a  half  occupied  by  the 
inirtiire      Of    course,    there    are  tne 
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•le  newsreel  shots  of  the  embarKa- 
.^f  troops,  the  reviewing  of  sol- 
s  bv  King  George  and  Czar  Nicho- 
II  the  soldiers  of  various  countries  ^ed  H 
marching  up  to  the  front,  but  mingled]  pick  m 
with  them  are  other  scenes."  sufficiently 
memorable  and  horrible  to  preach  their 
eloquent  les^^on  against  war.  The  dirt 
and  filth  of  the  trenches,  acres  and 
acres  of  land  churned  up.  pitted  with 
•iiiell-holes.  barren  and  desolutc;  the 
wounded  men.  stoclal.  uncomplainmg. 
too  dazed  and  weaiy  to  care  what  hap- 
pened to  them;  above  all.  those  silent, 
mangled  corpses,  l^^ng  where  they  fell, 
awaiting  buiial.  mute  evidences  of 
man's  horrible  Ingenuity  for  destruction 

and  cjuelty.  ^  

There  are  many  scenes  which  will  oe 
hard  to  forget.  Indeed,  which  should 
not  be  forgotten  but  called  to  mind 
over  and  orer  again,  lest  such  things 
should  be  again.  The  spectator  sees 
hand  to  hand  trench  combats  In  which 
men  are  killed  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  life;  troops  go  over  the  top  Into 
raachine  gun  fire  and  are  mowed  down; 
a  chaplain  walks  over  the  battlefields 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  denote 
a  dead  soldier,  and  his  gestures  are  con 
tinuous.  There  are  striking  shots  show 
ing  Italian  soldiers  retreating  across  a 
bridge  shelled  by  the  Austrlans;  a  night 
raid  over  the  city  of  London  while  the 
searchlights  point  their  long  fingers  of 
light  at  the  zeppelin;  mammoth  tanks 
in  action  ploughing  through  the  barbed 
wire  and  soldiers  advancing  across  the 
fields  in  the  face  of  withering  fire  dur- 
ing the  Meuse-Argonne  battle.  Mingled 
with  shots  taken  in  the  prison  camps 
are  others  showing  the  bombardment 
of  Ypres;  the  loading  and  firing  of  all 
manner  of  guns,  larg.e  and  small;  the 
burial  of  Baron  con  Rlchthofen  and 
brief  glimpses  of  Marechal  Foch,  Gen. 
Pershing,  Elsie  Janis.  Clemenceau, 
Kitchener,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the 
Tsar. 

Much  of  the  photosrraphy  Is  blurred 
and  jumpy,  but  it  is  still  clear  enough 
for  "The  Big  Drive"  to  teach  its  lesson. 
The  least  happy  feature  of  the  produc- 
tion is  Mr.  Rule's  extended  commen- 
tary. E-  I*  H. 

"Hello,  Everybody" 

METROPOLITAN 


RRO  BOSTON 

"Air  Hostess" 

\  srrppn  drama  ba««d 

TlionipBon  and   >tiIlon   nat^^^-.  _-- 

Al  Rojrcll  and  presented  by  Columbia  Pic 
U\T*»  wlih  the  JoUowlnf  cast:  _  _  _ 

Kitty  Klinir  Braayn  Knapp 


 1  on  a  itory  by  Keene 

and  Milion  Riiison:  directed  by 


hated  and^.ftaiftd   for  his  Tiyphotici 

powers  over  the  imperial  family,  hl& 

[debauchery  of  women  and  his  unpleas- 

jant  doctrine  that  one  should  sin  in 

■order  to  repent,  but  he  believed  In  his 

destiny  as  the  aftvlor  of  Russia  and  he 

'was  not  a  vindictive  beast.    No  doubt! 

.  .James  Mtirray  ^  the  film  blackens  him  In  order  to  lend 

x^,— ,.•   ■*^">"'■  ^?'*"?u  I  the  lustre  of  patriotism  to  his  murder; 

Pa*  K,',;';  1,.'  ■      ■  j  M  Ke?J-igan  i  at  the  hand-s  of  a  noble,  selfless  patriot. 

.lyivia  carieton  Theima  Todd  I     It  js  obvlous  that  tremendous  pains 

 ijutcT  HendAaD  i         been  taken  with  the  production, 

 ______  ..Dutch  Hendn.iu  [  ^j^^j^        ^  ^^^^l 

It  won't  be  long  now  before  the  pub- 1  striking  scenes,  pleasant  and  otherwise., 


P.  M. 


11/    WUIl  I.    DC    lUXltS  IIUW    UCiUlt;    UlC    pUU-  l  ov^^xni^    OV^llW,    ^Jir^WMLLU    aiiU  A/VIAVX  WA£^, 

lie  knows  as  much  about  aviation  as  it  [  t>ut  ^  probable  that  the  constant 
does  about  bootlegging,  the  underworld  "  " 

and  the  columnists,  for  the  studios  are 


undertaking  to  exploit  every  possible 
angle  of  the  flying  game  for  entertain- 
ment purposes.  The  latest  arrival  in 
the  field  is  "Air  Hostess,"  now  showing 
at  the  RKO  Boston  Theatre.  An  air 
hostess,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a 
yoimg  lady  who  travels  back  and  forth 
across  the  country  in  the  big  passenger 
planes  keeping  the  passengers  happy, 
feeding  them  bouillon,  amusing  their 
children  and  the  like.  None  the  less, 
despite  the  title  of  the  film  and  the 
amusing  possibilities  inherent  therein, 
"Air  Hostess"  Is  very  slightly  concerned 
with  the  heroine's  responsibilities,  but 
dwells  extensively  upon  her  married  life. 
The  result  is  a  sentimental  melodrama 
ending  in  a  race  for  life  between  a 
plane  and  a  train.  Between  whiles 
there  is  a  seduction  scene  or  two  that 
is  downright  fiuiny. 

Kitty  Kllng  marries  Ted  Hunter,  a 
daredevil  pilot  projecting  a  non-stop 
flight  to  Tokio.  Kitty's  friends  don't 
approve,  but  what  does  she  care?  Ted 
finds  a  backer  for  his  $50,000  plane,  but 
Kitty  discovers  this  same  backer  to  be  a 
man-hunting  blonde,  thrice  divorced. 
She  lets  Ted  go  to  the  lady's  ranch, 
however,  and  then  follows  him,  for  sev- 
eral complicated  reasons,  only  to  dis- 
cover him  in  a  compromising  position. 
She  walks  out  in  a  pet,  takes  the  next 
train  for  home  and  the  repentant  Ted 
must  needs  smash  up  his  plane  on  the 
tracks  to  keep  the  train  from  being 
wrecked  in  a  gulch.  Clinch  and  fade- 
out. 

There'  Is  some  agreeable  playing  by 
James  Murray,  one  of  the  stormy  petrels 
ol  fllms  who  comes  and  goes  and  is 
.seen  with  regrettable  infrequency.  for 
he  knows  how  to  act.  Theima  Todd  is 
the  blonde  seductress,  very  pretty,  of 
course,  but  her  lines  are  against  her. 
Arthur  'Vinton  handles  a   small  role 

"pleasantly  and  Evalyn  Knapp  has  th' 
title  role. 

After  a  two  years'  absence,  most  oj 
which  time  he  spent  on  the  west  coast) 
Ted  Claire  returned  to  Boston  yesterdaj 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  stag< 
....  ■Wiiiiara  DaTid9«n|  Besides  his  activities  in  introi 
  Giorf.e  Barmer  ^^^^j^g  ^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^.^  .jj, 

new  vaudeville  revue.  "In  New.  York,' 
he  also  led  the  orchestra  In  severa 
numbers.  The  acts  include  Murraj 
Lane  and  his  harmonica  gang,  Aller 
and  Kent,  Jerry  Franks,  Maxine  anc 
Bobby,  Pablo,  RenofE  and  Renova  anc 
the  Bostonettes.  E.  L.  H. 


A  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Dorothy 
Yost  and  Lawrence  Hazard  from  the  orig- 
inal film  stor.Y  by  Fannie  Hurst:  directed 
by  William  Seiter  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount with-the  fpllowinsr  cast;        _  ., 

Kate  Smith    Kate  Smith 

Hunt  Blake   ....   Randolph  Scott 

Lilly  Smith  .  .Sally  Blane 

Mrs.  Smith   Julia  Swayne  Gordon 

Bohbr    .Terry  Tucker 

Bettina  Marsruerite  Campbell 

Mr.  Partef  'Williara  Daridson 

Ml    Blair  -.  .'i^^^.': .   George  Barbier 

Mr.  Lindle    Paul  Krcuger 

.Ted   Chsirles  Grapewin 

Ettie  Fern  Emmett 

Joe   ^   In-ing  Bacon 

Kate's  ■  Radio  Manager 
Mr  ~' 
Mr 


5  liMivo  iuauwi   Ted  Collins 

fhompfon    Frank  Darien 

inclair  Eldridge   Edwards,  DaviB 

Horton  Russell  Simj)6on 


The  farm  in  the  valley,  threatened 
with  extinction  through  the  usurpation 
of  riparian  rights  by  an  Invading  and 
arrogant  water  power  or  hydro-electric 
corporation  has  been  saved  in  divers 
ways  in  melodramas  and  western  fic- 
tion of  the  past.  It  has  remained  for 
mountainous  Kate  Smith,  who  has  sung 
herself  into  radio  fame  through  songs 
about  moons  and  other  mountains,  to 
give  this  threadbare  theme  a  fresh  and 
modem  twist.  Kate,  as  the  practical 
and  very  efficient  head  of  the  Smith 
clan,  working  a  big  farm  In  California 


TREMONT  ^ 
"Rasputin  and  the  Empress 


The  Czanna  Lionel  Barrymore' 

Kasputin . . . . . ;  •  •   john  Barrymore 

Prince  Chegodieft. . . .  ■  Ralph  Monran 

The  Czar.  Nicholas  11  Tad  Alexander 

uevoies  paiT  or^tIIe"TabUlOUS  sums  ac-  The  Czarevitch..  .'^/.biana  'Wynyard 

"  ^  ,  .    [Princess  Natasha  _   -ggnry  Gordon; 

cruing  through  her  radio  engagements  . srand  Duke  Igor   'Edward  Arnold; 

to  the  preservation  of  the  lands  notP'-  Bemezov  •••• 


only  of  her  immediate  family  but  of 
her  helpless  neighbors.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
wholly  innocuous  idyll,  tills  "Hello, 
Everybody,"  imposing  no  mental  or 
emotional  strain  on  an  audience.  It 
pursues  a  leisurely  coin-se,  most  amus- 
ing in  its  bucolic  scenes,  in  which  rural 


'  For  thfe  first  time  in  dramatic  history 
the  three  Barrymores  have  been  brought 
together  to  endow  the  motion  pictures 
with  a  super  brilUance  that  thfe  stage 
never  quite  succeeded  in  acmeving. 
Slca's  royal  family  of  the  theatre. 


ing  in  its  bucolic  scenes,  in  which  rural  ^^'^'^^^  '^fj  -vening  in  the  tragic; 
tj-pes  are  weU  portrayed,  in  speech  and  J^f^!^? „ mother  imperial  family  when; 
incident  free  from  undue  exaggeraUon.  Wsw'T' *Ji°iT^„'JJti;nrp^^   opened  its 


retakes,  the  splicdn*  ol  15-year-old  v 
news  reels  Into  the  picture  and  the) 
^.ticertalnty  of  the  scenario  W'rlter, 
Charles  McArthur,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  story  he  was  trying  to  teU, 
results  frequently  in  clumsiness  and 
frequent  stretches  of  dulness.    There  < 
is  a  minor  romance  between  the  slay-) 
er  of  Ras?)Utin,  Prince  Chegodleff ,  and 
one  of  the  czarina's  ladles  in  waitmg, 
Princess  Natasha,  which  provides  ani 
excuse  for  the  appearance  of  the  love- 
ly Diana  'Wynyard,  but  is  otherwise! 
unimportant.   The  most  interesting  se- 
quence and  the  best  developed,  is  that 
which  shows  the  manner  in  which  Ras-| 
putin  first  obtained  a  footbold  in  the 
imperial  famUy  by  his  hypnotic  cure! 
of  the  Czarevitch  Alexis,  who  was  dy- 
ing of  haemophilia. 

Strangely  enough,  this  most  dramatic 
of    all   dramatic    true   stories,  thisi 
strangest  and  most  chlUing  of  mys- 
teries, fails  to  come  to  We.    So  much 
is  crowded  into  the  course  of  the  pic-  I 
ture  that  there  is  no  chance  lor  one; 
consistent  course  of  action  to  develop,  i 
For  one  thing,  however,  the  dh«ctor, 
Richard  Boleslavski,  who  finished  the| 
production,    deserves    credit.  Even 
though  he  makes  the  Romanoffs  per- 
haps unduly  noble,  he  does  prove  clear- 
ly that  not  all  the  good  intentions  in 
the  world  could  have  saved  the  rulers 
of  Russia.    The  storm  had  been  gath- 
ering for  generations,  and  they  Just 
happened  to  be  there  when  It  broke 

The  film  opens  with  a  beautifully  im- 
pressive church  service  commemorating 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Romanon 
rule     It  closes  -with  that  cold  and , , 
brutal  murder  in  a  damp  cellar,  a.na 
the  final  sight  the  spectator  sees  is  a 
pile  of  bodies  jumbled  together  in  a  i 
tragic  family  heap.   Nert  to  that  final 
moment,  the  most  effective  portion  of  1 
the  picture  -is  the  murder  of  Rasputin, 
a  brutal,  bloody,  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
ending  with  the  thrusting  of  the  monk  s 
body  into  the  Icy  waters  of  the  river. 

The  two  outstanding  performances  in  | 
a  picture  for  the  most  part  admirably 
acted  are  offered  by  Ethel  BarrjTnore  I 
as  the  czarina,  and  John  Barrymore  as  ( 
Prince  Chegodleff,  a  mythical  character 
probably  suggested  by  Prince  Youssop-  ; 
off    Miss  Barrymore  is  beautiful,  regal.  | 
tragic  and  motherly,  every  inch  a  queen. ; 
Manner,  speech  and  appearance  alike  i 
are  splendid.   Indeed  It  Is  impossible  to ;, 
think  of  the  part  being  attempted  by  i 
any  one  else.   John  Barrymore  is  rep- 
uted not  to  have  liked  his  role,  but  he 
is  dashing,  earnest,  romantic  and  oc-  ; 
casionally  sardonic,  all  in  his  best  man-  i 
ner,  -which  happens  here  to  be  very 
good.    Lionel  Barrymore's  performance 
is  a  curious  affair:  He  grunts,  belches, 
snarls,  scowls,  sneers  and  sports  an  im- 
pressively ugly  make  up,  but  his  evil 
is  so  obvious,  his  mask  of  virtue  so 
patently  a    pretense,    his   methods  so 
crude  that  he  fails  to  make  the  char- 
acter plausible.  He  gives  a  melodrama 
tic  show,  but  is  all  too  clearly  just  pr^' 
tending.   Ralph  Morgan  is  excellent  o 
the  gentle  taeffectual,  well-intentioci 
czar:  he  looked  and  acted  the  role  e 
it  should  be  done.  The  little  czarevlts 
is  weU  played  by  Tad  Alexander,  Dia;t 
Wynyard  is  beautiful  but  unimportap 
and  the  four  young  grand  duchess- 
are  admirably  played  by  talented  b 
anonymous  children.      ,      ^,       ,  ' 
As  a  show  for  the  exploitation  oi  K 
brlUiant   and    occasionally  behgerei 
Barrymores,  "Rasputin  and  the  En 
press"  achieves  its  purpose.  E.  L.  H. 


aid  Boardman,  pianist.  "7--^ 

Old  South   Meeting   House,  i-}^ 
P   M-  Myrtle  Jordan  trio.  Drd^:' 
Tarantelle.    Verdi,    "Celeste  Aida 
Sammartinl.  violoncello  solo.  Andan- 
te. Puccini,  selection  from  "Tosca. 
'    Ford  Hall    Forum,    7:30    P..  M,  • 
Mildred     Taylor     Shaw,  \'iolmist. 
Prances  Adehnan,  pianist. 
FRIDAY — Jordan    liall,  8:30 
Efrem  Zimballst,  violinist. 

IN  ne^Tyork 

The  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym-j 
phony  orchestra  in  New  York  this 
week  will  be  as  follows: 

Friday  evening,  Feb.  3 :  Beck.  Innomi- 
nata;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  3,  P 
major;  Moussorgsky-Ravel,  "Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition." 

Saturday  afternoon:  Delius,  Brigg 
Fair,  An  English  Rhapsody;  Sibelius. 
Symphony  No,  5,  E  flat  major;  Con- 
verse, "Prophecy,"  for  soprano  and 
orchestra  (first  time  in  New  York, 
Beata  Malkin,  soprano) ;  Strauss, 
"Death  and  Transfiguration." 

Beck's  "Innominata"  was  produced 
at  the  'Vienna  international  music 
festival  last  summer.  He  is  a  Swiss 
who  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Honeg- 
ger.  A  symphony  for  strings  by  him 
has  been  played  in  Boston  under  Dr. 
Xoussevitzky's  direction.   


"DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

AN  ACTORS'  CIRCUS 


Br  MARK  BARRON 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  38  (AP)— Noe 
Coward,  who  has  definite  opinion 
about  audicncfes  and  doesn't  mind  say 
ing  them,  reports  that  he  Is  extremel 
pleased  with  the  reception  given  by  th 
New  York  first  night  audience  to  hi 
"Design  for  Living."  'When  he  arrive 
in  this  country  several  weeks  ago  t 
begin  rehearsals  with  Alfred  Lunt  an' 
Lynn  Fontanne  in  his  new  play,  on 
of  his  first  statements  to  the  pres 
wag  that  the  play  absolutely  would  no 
be  presented  in  Chicago.  Coward  wa 
remembering  the  gfeason  when  he  ap 
peared  in  "The  'Vortex"  on  tour. 

"The  Chicago  audiences,"  he  said, 
"nearly  ran  me  Insane.   The  more  se-^ 
rious  I  became,  the  moit  they  laughed.' 
1    One  of  his  fears  for  "Design  for  Llv- 
I  ing"  was  that  the  audiences  might  have 
j  such  a  set  conception  of  him  as  a^ 
I  comedy  writer  that  they  would  accept 
the  serious  passages  of  this  play  about 
"three  people  who  love  each  other  veryi 
much"  as  humor. 

"But  the  audience  was  marvelous," 
he  said.  "They  got  my  meaning  alli 
through  the  play.  They  laughed  only; 
at  the  pure  humor,  and  they  ^-eie 
I  thoughtful  about  the  passages  I  meant 
to  be  serious."  j 
The  play,  a  realization  of  a  dream 
held  for  H  years  by  Coward  and  the 
Lunts,  was  given  15  curtain  calls  by  a 
first  night  audience.  Coward  has 
written  one  of  his  best  plays  in  "De- 
sign for  Living,"  and  although  It  does 
contain  a  generous  share  of  his  hu- 
morous bantering  and  parlor  pranks 
it  Is  salted  with  a  sardonic,  sophisti- 
cated and  often  bitter  philosophy  of 
life. 

Gllda  (Miss  Fontanne),  an  Interior 
decorator;  Otto  (Lunt),  an  artist,  and 
Leo  (Coward),  a  playwright,  are  the 
three  principal  .characters.    They  are 


For  one  so  physically  ample.  Miss 
Smith  is  amazingly  active.  She  wallcs 
briskly  about  her  Hollywood  acreage, 
drives  a  decrepit  flivver  and  a  shiny 
roadster  expertly,  even  goes  into  a  brief 
dance  to  top  off  one  of  her  several 
songs.  Of  course  one  hears  strains  of 
■■'When  the  Moon  Comes  Over  the 
Mountain"  when  she  reaches  the  broad- 
casting studios  in  the  course  of  the 
filmed  narrative.  She  volunteers  sev- 
eral other  songs.  "Moon  Song,"  "Pick- 
aninnies' Heaven,"  "Out  in  the  Great 
Open  Spaces"  and  "Twenty  Million 
People."   These  tunes  are  introduced  as 


naturally  as  may  be,  and  serve  to  pad  j  children. 

nnt-.    a    KCAnt-v    r\lnf        nViarlp.c    rtrorwiTTrin  I  Wl^^tor' 


USlory  01  aiJiui'i'^i  ^-^f   -     -  , 

"Rasputin  and  the  Empress"  oj^^ed  ite 
Boston  engagement  at  the  37^°^ 
Theatre.  Exhausting  severa.1  dire^ora 
and  taking  months  and  months  to  film, 
this  much  discussed  picturization  of  thej 
downfall  of  Holy  Russia  is  an  Un-I 
nrfeSive.  gorgeously  staged  spectacle.; 
Sring  %lth  "beautiful  cortumes^ 
handsome  gentlemen  in  uniform.  an(^ 
filled  with  imperial  P^ge^f  ^ry  "  has 
large  scale  orgies,  a  few  shooting  par- 
ties  a  truly  horrendous  murder  and 
endk  up  with  one  of  the  most  pitifu 
t?a^d"L  m  history,  the  execution  of 
Czfr  Nicholas  U,  his  wife  and  his  five 


out  a  scanty  plot.  Charles  Grapewin 
turns  In  another  of  his  homely  char- 
acterizations as  a  loyal  if  lazy  farm- 
hand, Randolph  Scott  and  Sally  Blane 
carry  the  sentimental  burden,  which  la 
not  heavy. 

The  stage  show  is  headed  by  an 
oriental  fantasy,  featuring  Long  Tack 
Sam  and  his  troupe  of  wonderworkers. 
Other  numbers  include  a  spectacle 
called  "Living  Jewels,"  with  Camp  and 
Elton,  Charles  Barnes,  Helen  Thompson, 
and  a  group  of  U-ving  models. 

W.  E.  G. 


Hktory  and  melodrama  play  tag  u^ 
and  down  the  corridors  of  the  roya, 
palaces,  intrigue  and  vileness  are  con- 
?r«ted'with  noble  intentions  and  herol 
couraee  while  Rasputin,  the  holy  devii 
comM  off  aS  even  more  atrocious  flgurj 
?^n  cold  historical  fact  can  credit 
Sutin  did  not  ^.«e 
declare   war.    nor   did   he  advocate 
?SrSlon  of  the  peasants.  He  was.  ol 
^^r^  an  Illiterate.,  lustful  J)easant^ 


•vONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Jordan  haU,  3  P.  M.:  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  orchestra;  Thompsor 
Stone,  conductor;  Isabelle  Yadlovker 
pianist. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  Music  Society.  Rosario 
Mazzero.  director.  At  the  Katei 
Thomas  Studio,  115  Newbury  street,] 
3:30  P.  M.  Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist; 
Margaret  Clark,  violist;  Alexander 
Mark,  violoncellist;  Alson  Whitcher, 
.  flutist;  Rosario  Mazzeo,  clarinetist- 
Mozart,  Trio,  E  flat,  for  piano,  clar- 
inet, viola  (K.  498).  Pieme,  Sonata 
da  Camera,  for  flute,  -vaoloncello  and 
piano.  Bach,  Sonata  No.  4.  C  major, 
for  flute  and  piano.  Schumann, 
Maechenerzaehlungen,  for  piano,  clar- 
inet! and  viola. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.: 
Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts; 
Federated  Women's  Clijbs.  George 
.Sawver  Dunham,  conductor;  Regin- 


hemians  of  the  spirit,  casting  off 
1  the  guide  lines  of  respectable  folk,  ( 
..eciding  to  strike  out  through  life  onj 
their  own.    Gilda  is  fifst  the  misWess, 
of  Otto,  and  then  she  moves  on  to  Leo. 
She  loves  them  both  equally,  and  this] 
wavering  threatens  to  break  up  the , 
strong  friendship  between  Otto  and 
Leo    But  they  discover  that  none  of 
the  three  can  live  without  the  other 
two.    GUda  flees  from  both  of  them, 
going  off  to  marry  a  solemn  art  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  who  lives  accord- 
inir  to  popular  concepUon  of  the  code 
of  a  gentleman.    Otto  and  Leo  exi  e 
themselves  on  board  a  freighter  sail- 
ing around  the  world.    A  voyage  tha. 
later  turns  them  up  in  New  York  as 
two  rogues  who  are  more  mature  but 
as  cynical  and  Impish  as  ever. 

The  play  is  an  actor's  circus,  and  it 
becomes  a  delightful,  frivolous  men-y- 
"'--rnund  as  performed  by  this  trio. 


xne  Ttieatpe 


SklDDlnK  the  comparatively  barren  mi.  ,,^,„„^ 
h«  V^en  reDresentecl  in  both  of  the  prnvious  historical  surveys  at  Malvern 
Z  bTf<i  Thursday  evenings  will  be  a  typical  comedy  of  the  pre- Victorian- 

'^•T/eTsen^Zf^^^^^^^  ^est^rday,  Sir  Barry  Jacleson  has 

allotTed  to^  FSy  evenings  one  of  the  early  and  most  successful  comedies  by 


.U/^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Alexan<^erWooncott  in  London  f ^^^^^''^.^'^^e  \n '^^^^^^ 
r'T'  '  MnL^hef'r  ?nu!frm"  l^driS  ^rrXosp'ect  by  Its  wit-        As     ^^'J  ^^J^,  by  a  contemporary  author,  although  the 


,8  visitor,  11.,-.  they  slmpl,  must  "'J^f 'i„';^'TLO,<,.  were 

'L"f=-;  rr  tr?e^«r^„rtLrroie .  a, 

mentioned  the  play  to  me.  "leprous  isolation;"  he 

Not  that  Mr.  Woollcott  has^^  he         ^een  an   lep  ^^^^^ 

has  been  in  company-he  Mrs  Belloc-Lowndes,  Charles 

tongue-"with  Rebecca  ^^s  .  Philip  Gueciana  Mrs^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Morgan.  Hilda  ^augh^"'  ^^^^"l^^^^^  Lord  Am - 

^  Keynes.  H.  C.  Bailey.  Lady  Colefax  Chve  Be^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

terst.  Ro'>«rt  Douglas  Gertrude  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  3^,. 

Lady  Hilton  Young,  Edna  '  everlev  Nichols,  Bruce  Lockhart.  the 

bour,  Ernest  MUton.  Edward  KnobU^ck^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .„ 

Raymond  Masseys,  Vyvian  ^J^^  of  the  leading  dramatic 

Why.  I  think  they  should  all  be  ^^ot  f  sunnse.  the  ' 

only  the  Prince  of  Wales  missed  ^J^,  the  distinguished 

Prince  was  indisposed.    Or  Pfhaps  he  J^^J^^^^*^^^^^    -It  is  not  a^  if 
Visitor  would  insist  on  discussing  Anglo- Amencan  an ai^^^^^ 

the  merits  of  the  play  and  P^^^";^^^^.         SeS  baSifully  that  here, 
I  when  I  mentioned  it  to  ^hem  they  rno^t  o^ them  aje^^^^  _^ 

lor  once  in  a  way.  was  something  P^^JJ^J^^-   "  rally,  for  the  attendance, 

J  r'^,r,r^aT>v  have  Dublished  this  remarkable,  pathetic 
Little,  Brown  and  Company  have  puDi^  Winsloe's 
Iplay  as  adapted  by  Barbara  Binjiham  frc^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

"Gestern  und  Heute";  and  have  printed  tne  lu        s  ^^^^ 
.■adapted"  gives  ri^  to  ^^^^y^^'f'^^^^i^^^^  head  mistress? 

original  for  the  foul  suspicion  ?J  .*^^tTXction  for  the  friendly  Frau- 
We  do  not  believe  "^^^^fcLfS  S^^^^  extravagant  fondness, 

m  Bernburg  was  only  a  case  oi  -oneges  schools  for  girls  in 

Ici  one  girl  ^or  -r.otf.r  i.^e^  ^,,3  , 

y  ^KSHs^lt  rs^^es  gives  rise  to  un.ust 

'Sspicions;  it  often  provokes  ^augh^A  Thrown'S'th  fellow  -  students  in  a 
•      Any  American  girl  who  has  ^^^^^  ^^1^°^^^        once  the  truth  of  this 

S'S  Who  h„e  ^ow„  the 

"German  family  Ufe.  r„ictress  her  cruelty  even  is  not  exaggerated 

The  sternness  of  the  head  mistress,  her  cru  y 

-^y  Christa  Winsloe.  It  ^^^^  ^;^thtrl^Pru'siaS^  did  not  leave  the 
takes  place  is  in  north  Germany,  wnere 
country  with  WilUam  Hohenzollern. 

;  NOW  that  this  play  is  sent  out  h^  ^he  ^ib^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ t^Sers°™ 
•It  might  be  weu  'ca  ef uSy  play  teaches  more  than  one 

^n  anridrt."thrst^"hatC^^^^^^^^^^  .rand  Lhess  after  Manuela 
Jiad  thrown  herself  out  of  a  window. 

lltor  of  The  Boston  Herald:  g  fine 

„     If  you  care  to  refer  to  your  file  of  .^he  "e^ald,  oc^  ,  ^  ^, 

lhat  the  oldest  place  oi  vnmcer^-^^nrae^  Tan  11  1836  "early  10  |ear: 
present  as  the  Bijou  which  began  its  career  Jan^  . 
Effore  that  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum  '^^^^^^^^^oi  cniFFlTH. 

^today.  

„■     f„  ,tt^T,d  the  Malvern  festival  (England)  this  summe: 
For  those  wishing  to  attend  tne  maiveiu 

the  foLowlng  information  "r^f  ^  'J^^P  j'^'j^  24  through  Aug.  12.  There  will 
.e  T::^Z^:^:^^--^^  -  group  ...  .  -Four 

'^nSdl^^vV^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^^ 

versL  of  St.  Paul,"  ^^%"°^^''ZToSs  "'S^e  ^^^  Maid  of  the  West,  oij 
faesday  evenings:   Thonias  Heywoods  The  adventurous  Uve^ 

A  Glrle  Worth  Gold,"  presenting  a  glimpse  ot  tne  e 

c£  tie  Elizabethan  seamen.  the  choice  for  Wed 

With  the  restoration  drama  as  the  "^xt  logica  ep    ^;  , 
nesXy  evenings  has  fallen  this  year  on  Jota  JJjf  ^"^^^^^Vls  in  the  country 

4°r'ts"Sp«^? 


Second  SigHt 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 
Doubtless  Miss  Grace  George  encountered  more  than  one  Instance  of 
Gallic  slyness  and  effrontery  in  Jacques  Deval's  original  of  "Mademoiselle. 
French  playwrights  are  fond  of  their  theatric  surprises  and  audacities,  ir 
U  Deval  evinced  a  pretty  talent  for  dramatic  touches,  probably  Miss  George 
encouraged  him,  retained  those  touches;  as  in  the  episode  or  the  loaded  re- 
volver which  Mademoiselle,  the  spinster  governess,  quietly  transfers  from 
•Christine's  handbag  to  her  own,  a  move  for  which  the  audience  was  unpre- 
pared There  is  another  episode  which,  we  have  learned  since,  startled  a 
number  of  women  in  that  audience;  "horrified"  was  the  word  we  heard. 

In  the  second  act,  when  Mademoiselle  has  learned  all  of  Chnstine  Gal- 
vovier's  story  about  the  baby  as  yet  unborn,  she  seats  herself  and  abruptly 
calls  the  girl  to  her.  "Not  there,  come  closer."  she  commands.  And  Chris- 
tine wondering,  stands  motionless  as  the  elder  woman  bends  her  head, 
rest^  it  against  the  girl's  waist.  "I  can  hear  It,"  murmurs  Mademoiselle 
Then  vehemently,  "What  a  pity  that  women  may  not  have  babies  without 
need  of  men,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  That  scene,  enacted  within  a  single 
minute,  was  typically  French,  candid,  significant;  yet  there  Is  evidence  that 
it  perturbed  certain  spectators.  Did  they  blanche  when  Christine  later 
spoke  bitterly  of  surgeon's  knives?  Did  they  fear  for  a  moment  that  some- 
thing of  the  perversive  implication  of  Bourdet's  "Le  Captive"  was  to  offend 
them''  Would  they  smile  tolerantly  when  the  telephone  girl  in  "Counsellor- 
at-Law,"  admitting  that  she  is  worried,  makes  anxious  inquiry  of  her  friend 
for  a  doctor's  address? 

Ward  Morehouse,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  never  happier  than  when  he 
is  delving  into  statistical  lore  concerning  the  stage  of  yesteryears.  In  his 
informative  columns  headed  "Broadway  After  Dark,"  will  De  found  at  fre- 
quent intervals  those  "famous  first  nights,"  with  casts  of  original  companies 
and  something  about  the  players,  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead,  what 
those  living  are  doing  now.  Last  week  he  spent  some  time  m  poring  over 
old  files  to  find  how  many  plays  in  New  York,  20  years  ago,  were  charging 
theatre-goers  more  than  $2  per  orchestra  seat.  He  found  just  one, 
"Joseph  and  His  Brethren,"  which  was  being  shown  at  the  Century  Theatre 
at  a  top  price  of  $2.50.  That  price,  he  comments,  «vas  not  considered  ex- 
cessive at  that  time  because  George  C.  Tyler,  operating  unGer  the  name  of 
Leibler  &  Co.,  had  spent  at  much  as  $75,000  on  the  spectacle.  In  these 
days  or  at  least  before  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  theatrical  market, 
that '$75,000  would  look  like  a  shoestring  outlay.  Big  revues  and  spectacles 
have  been  advertised  as  costing  two  and  three  times  as  much.  "The 
DuBarry,"  which  Boston  recently  saw  and  heard  in  its  early  form,  Is  said 
to  have  cost  its  producer  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Twelve  other  attractions,  by  Mr.  Morehouse's  figures,  were  playing  at 
an  even  $2;  "Way  Down  East"  was  asking  $1.50  and  an  English  melodrama 
called  "The  Whip"  was  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  at  a  bargain  top 
of  $1.  Today  all  theatre  tickets  must  be  considered  with  a  tax  addenda, 
whicli  complicates  matters  a  trifle.  Within  the  past  fortnight  the  New 
York  scale  has  been  revised  downward  drastically  and,  some  allege,  profit- 
ably At  any  rate  only  three  attractions  are  charging  $4,  plus  tax— Noel 
Coward's  three-star  comedy,  "Design  for. Living,"  with  Mr.  Coward  and 
the  Lunts  in  the  cast;  and  two  musicals,  "Music  in  the  Air"  and  "Take  a 
Chance."  "Dinner  at  Eight,"  the  Kaufman-Ferber  hit,  charges  and  geta 
$3  85  13  plays  exact  $3.30,  f'.«ur,  $2.75,  fiv».  $2.20.  One  may  now  see  "Another 
Language"  for  $1.65,  while  the  Civic  »5«FOrtory  Theatre  and  the  Shakespeare 
Theatre  are  content  with  $1.50  and  fl.lO  respectively. 

If  $2  was  the  standard  price  in  1913  and  in  years  precetv.ng,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  $2  should  not  become  the  standard  price  in  1933.   There  is  I 
on  foot  a  general  and  vigorous  ef?ort  to  obtain  relief  from  alleged  excessive 
railroad  tariffs  both  for  long  and  short  hauls.    It  is  true  that  unionized  | 
stage  hands  and  musicians  are  stubbornly  resisting  the  reasonable  over- 
tures of  producers,  yet  it  would  seem  that  even  these  recalcitrants  musti 
realize  soon  that  lowered  working  scales  mean  grflater  employment  andl 
longer  engagements.   Actors  are  taking  cuts  in  salary  graciously,  and  it  y 
merely  equitable  that  their  fellow  artisans  in  the  theatre  should  come  of* 
their  high  horses,  if  their  vocations  are  to  be  kept  alive. 

p'aul  Muni's  quiet  but  firm~protest  at  the  annoying  deportment  of 
talkative  quartet  seated  in  the  front  of  the  Shubert  Theatre  orchestrs 
Wednesday  night  should  be  applauded  by  all  who  would  enjoy  their  stage 
entertainment  without  noisy  side-shows.   Mr.  Muni  refused  to  proceed  with 
his  performance  until  the  annoyance  ceased,  and  after  the  act  the  offend- 
ers left  the  theatre,  at  the  behest  of  management  and  police.   There  .seem.^ 
to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  certain  element  In  our  social! 
fabric  to  linger  over-long  in  a  nearby  speakeasy,  and  then  to  roll  or  romp  I 
to  seats  in  the  theatre,  generally  after  the  curtain  is  up  and  the  perform-j 
ance  well  under  way.   They  seldom  are  apologetic  when  compelling  settled  I 
spectators  to  rise.   They  diffuse  odors  alcoholic,  of  dubious  s'.andard.  They 
pick  up  their  table-talk  where  it  left  off,  incommode  those  near  them, 
ignore  the  stage  folk  who,  as  Mr.  Muni  aptly  asserted,  "are  being  paid  tol 
deliver  the  speeches  which  the  audience  at  large  has  paid  to  hear."  Nine" 
times  out  of  ten  these  unwelcome  guests  depart  from  the  theatre  with  onlj 
vague  recollections  of  what  the  playl  was  all  about.   Quite  likely  they  del 
cided  on  the  following  morning  that  jit  was  a  stupid  play,  that  they  shoijj 
have  remained  where  the  bath-tub  gin  and  the  cut  whiskey  were  flowing :j 
decision  certain  to  receive  the  approval  of  their  theatre  ^ighbors. 


'1 1 
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tspoad  way 


Nervine  protests 

I  sometimes  assure  myself  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, has  gravely  injured  the  English 
(  theatre;  for  he  has  taught  authors  to 

  I  believe  that  uninteresting  people  ate  In- 

By  BURNS  MANTLE  1  teresting.  When  the  drama  of  the  past 
NEW  YORK.  Jan.  28-Do  you  f^o-  a  workable  so^^^^^^^^ 
niegest  a  solution,  for  the  present  deplorable  social  order?  Do  you  Kn°Wj^^^.^_  ^^^^  frequently  was  con- 
v.  hPrp.  the  work  is  to  come  from  that  shall  keep  the  unemployed  busy  anO  :  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^e  dull  affairs  of  dull  peo- 
r/thrfa^lies  dependent  upon  them?  Can  -f^JJ^f^^^^^^^^  tlnT'.^^i'^^^^!  ^hc^T  a?a 
a  system  whereby  every  ambitious  son  of  every  worthy  parent  can  have  an  m^tne  w^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Paiderism 
ncademic  education  and  make  of  himself  something  even  more  useful  i^nan  ^^^^^  instantly  find  authentic  in- 
;  bond  salesman?  Do  you  know  how  honest  people  can  be  given  just  ^\ipj^sXioj.  in  Mr^^^lsworthy^s  play.,, 
L-haaice  to  live  honestly?  '  -  -  ...    ^   nr.^i- 


If  you  do,  I  wish  you  would  tell  Elmer  Rice  about  it.  He  has  just  wi-it- 
ten  a  play  called  "We,  the  People,"  which  closes  three  hours  of  uncommonly 
.mpressive  propaganda  with  a  plea  that  we,  the  people-you  and  you  and 
vou  and  I-put  our  heads  as  well  as  our  contributions  together  and  help 
"this  America  that  we  profess  to  love  out  of  the  mess  into  which  selfislmess. 
indifference,  greed,  swollen  fortunes  acquisitiveness,  ignorance,  oerleaping 
rmbitions,  corporation  quotas,  high  pressure  salesmanship.  1929  peaks,  and 
original  sin  have  plunged  it.  .  .„ 

•■We  the  People,"  is  more  than  a  play.  It  is  an  indictment.  An  indict- 
ment of 'a  social  order  that  drifts  helplessly  and  accepts  as  incidents  com- 
mon to  the  adventure  of  living  the  pathetic  disintegration  of  one  worthy 
American  family  after  another,  the  breaking  up  of  one  honest  workmans 
home  after  another,  the  debased  and  debasing  failure  of  one  Smith  Reynolds 
after  another,  yet  seems  unable  to  do  anything  about  it.  In  statement  it  is 
no  more  than  a  reiteration  of  accepted  facts,  but  it  is  the  clearest,  most 
dramatic,  most  soberly  reasoned  presentment  of  those  facts  ttiat  has  so  far 
reached  the  stage.  Its  case  histories  include  that  of  Tony  Volt^rra,  son  ol 
Louis  Volterra,  who  is  threatened  with  expulsion  from  high  school  because 
he  refuses  to  swear  loyalty  to  a  flag  that  represents  to  his  father  no  more 

than  the  symbol  of  the  grinding  bosses.   And  that  of  the  Davies,  who  go  to /  ^  JJ  'C 

^'-ZZTtT  SS^'^cl^^^Ti:^  r^naSn"'  P.ir  S^HON. 

S  STnVSer  ^r'and  her  sweeth;..  cannot  afford  to  ma.y.|    ^e  Peopl^^ 
They  compromise  with  their  ideals  and  live  in  sin  secretly  as  their  indi-,  concer^  ofjhis  s^^^^  ^.y^ 

■  '       ■  kovsky,  pianist,  and  Barbara  Whitney, 

 •  .  ^  haxDist  as  assisting  artists,    ine  pro 

George  Cohan  slouches  into  the  first  was  as  follows:  ^       i.... Dvorak 


called  Palder,  prominently  figures.  This, 
weak  person  is  the  father  of  nearly  all 
the  principal  people  -/ho  inhabit  the, 
modern  drama:  impotent,  will-less,  com- 
plaining people,  none  of  whom  ha*  tha! 
courage  of  the  common  rat.  Hw/en 
knows  what  harm  has  been  wrought  in 
tl-,3  world  by  wilful  men,  but,  in  spite  olj 
the  injury  that  they  have  done,  the  i 
wilful  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  wlU- 
less,  and  I  heartily  wish.that  the  fashion 
in  heroes— an  inapt  word  In  connection 
with  these  pieces— were  changed.  We 
have  had  the  sUly  wiUul  and  the  silly  , 
will-less.  Will  not  some  author  now 
obUge  us  with  the  intelligently  wUful? 
Surely  there  are  some  men  of  gump- 
tion and  common  sense  left  somewhere. 
We  cannot  all  be  victims  of  our  en- 
vironment. There  must  be  some  people 
who  are  capable  -il  surmounting  their 
circumstances.  May  we  not,  now  ana 
then,  hear  about  them?— The  Observer, 
London. 


vidual  right  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Allen  Davis,  high  man  in  his  college 
board  exams,  gcies  communistic  after 
his  father  loses  his  job  (20  years  he 
had  worked  faithfully  at  the  Applegate 
plant),  and  there  is  no  coal  to  keep 
the  Davis  house  warm.  Allen  steals 
the  coal  from  the  railroad  yards,  is 
arrested  and  jailed.  Out  of  jail,  ne 
is  hounded  and  framed  by  the  police 
and  sentenced  finally  to  die  for  a  mur- 
der he  did  not  commit.  It  is  the 
meeting  to  protest  Allen's  sentence  that 
brings  the  play  to  a  close. 

In  contrast  there  are  also  the  case 
histories  of  Willard  Drew,  big  business 
executive,  who  gives  generously  to  the 
relief  funds  and  lays  off  more  men. 
And  that  of  Walter  Applegate,  who 
shuts  down  his  plant,  discharges  his 
men,  advocates  the  deportation  of  every 
agitator,  especially  the  foreigners,  but 
keeps  the  yacht  in  commission,  lives 
at  the  rate  of  .hundreds  of  thousands 
a  year,  and  fights  the  income  tax. 

It  is,  as  I  say,  merely  another  state- 
ment of  accepted  problems,  but  it 
throbs  with  conviction,  and  is  fairly 
convincing  as  an  indictment.  What 
this  country  needs,  as  I  have  also  in- 
timated, is  a  dramatist  who  can  tell 
us  what  to  do  about  what  we  are  and 
what  we  have  become!  We  need  to 
b^  shown  a  solution.  We  need  to  dis- 
cuss cures.  We  have  all  the  pictures  of 
our  failures  that  are  necessary  to  our 
indictment!  So  if  you  happen  to  know 
the  answer,  send  it  to  Rice,  oleas* 


scene   of  "Pigeons  and  People"  much   Slavonic  Dances  Nos   4,  d  ^ana  i^-^-^-^i^j,- 
as  he  did  into  the  first  scene  of  ''The  j  Pi-VJ^^- So?po.  au^^  I 
song  and  Dance  Man."  There  Is  some-'  ^  Andantmo  f  mphce.  AUegro  con  i 
S  of  a  down  and  out  look  about  i  in'y™d^{fiJ°%Tth  accompaui 

him       His    shirt    collar    is    soft    and  |     fiute  and  clarinet.  TctaiUovsky 

wrinkled.  His  hat  is  soft  and  ^oppy.  j  Italian  Capnce  .^^^.^-j^—^  y^ving 
His  expression  is  hangdog  and  cynical,  j    It  was  a  p       ^  ^^o  played 

In  "The  Song  and  Dance  Man,"  you  I  pianist  Is^^^^^^^       concerto  yesterday, 
may  remember,  he  had  just  tjied Jo  the  Tc'ia^°;|^^^ 
hold  up  a  respectable  citizen  and,  when  Sh^  was  OTe,  ^^^e  orchestra 

his  story  was  told,  was  brought  home  ^^^J^f  P/^^'her'into  a  w^rm  and  moving 
by  his  would-be  victim  to  be  given  an-  Equipped  with  a  tech- 

other  chance.  In  "Pigeons  and  People"  j  P«riormance.  ^JL ^^able  brilliant  and 
he  is  a  gentle  eccentric  picked  up  in  |  nique^ajready^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  g,^p 

the  park,  a  man  of  middle  years,  his 
hair  a  thinning  gray.  He  also  has  told 
a  story  to  the  Joseph  Heath  in  whose 

apartment  he  now  finds  himself,  and 
because  of  that  story  Heath  is  de- 
termined to  help  him. 
Parker  is  the  eccentric's  name.  If 

any  insist  that  he  shall   have  two 

names,  they  may  call  him  Parker  Par- 
ker.  He  is  not  asking  for  charity.  He 

is  not  asking  for  help.    That  idea  is 

Heath's.    He  is  simply  an  honest  man 

who,  for  one  reason  and  another,  spends 

much  of  his  time  feeding  pigeons  in 

the  park.  He  likes  pigeons.  Finds  them 

a  lot  more  interesting  and  a  lot  more 

honest  than  humans.    Pigeons  know 

where  they  are  going  and  why.    It  is 

humans  who  flutter  about  and  pretend. 

who  cheat  with  subterfuge  and  sin,  with 

sociaL dinl<?'Ti?''ip=  'i"'^  iriii"""-'- 


at  sophisticated"  comedy;  as -MrrBenr-; 
man's  "Brief  Moment"  undoubtedly  is. 
comedy  of  wit  which  Is  oft«i  «ru«'' 
punctuated  by  profanity.    Of  sUgh^t 
emotional   appeal,   meagre  of  action, 
superficially  at  least  a  casual  stu(^  oi 
a  group  of  modem  chai-acters.  Briei 
Moment"  needs  a  lively  tempo,  a  glto- 
ness  of  speech  and  a  nicety  of  timing 
in  the  interchange  of  banter  to  give  it 
semblance  of  life,  to  reveal  the  spark- 
ling sword  play  of  humors  as  they  are 
found  within  the  printed  pages  of  tne 
playwright's  work.    If,  by  such  unfor- 
tunate  circumstances  as  unprepared- 
ness  the  performance  finds  the  players 
groping  for  their  lines  or  revesting  to 
the  time-honored  tactics  of  "ad  libblng 
—in  other  words,  omitting  entire  sec- 
tions of  the  script  or  substituting  words 
and  phrases  of  their  own,  the  cause  ot 
the  playwright  is  neither  furthered  nor 
given  just  deserts,  the  players  them- 
selves are  vastly  uncomfortable,  and 
their  audiences  are  distressed  oyer  tne 
question  as  to  where  friendly  tolerance 
c-ases  and  reasonable  criticism  begms. 
""Brief  Moment"  Is  Mr.  Behrman  s 
pungent  comment  on  the  experiment 
of  a  rich  young  man  who,  believing 
himself  a  failure  at  everything  worth 
while,  marries  a  girl  from  a  night  cluD 
to  determine  if  he  could  extract  success 
out  of  matrimon-.   In  the  end  he  finds 
that  love  levels  previous  rank,  that 
jealousy  is  a  vain  thing,  and  that  one 
intellect  is  as  good  as  another,  whether 
it  be  Inborn  or  acquired.     The  one 
scene  is  the  sitting  rocm  of  Roderick 
Deane's    apartment    overlooking  New 
York's  East  river.    In  this  room,  very 
attractive  as  it  was  designed  and  set 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Peabody  Play- 
house, the  seven  characters,  not  count- 
ing the  butler,  who  make  the  play,  go 
through  their  inconsequential  comedy. 
Last  evening  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Miss 
West  as  the  youth  and  the  girl  con- 
trived to  disclose  tangible  hints  of  the 
dissonant    traits    which    nearly  part 
them.    Mr.  Bowker,  with  the  author's 
most  cynical  lines  at  his  disposal  as 
the  languid  and  almost  perpetual  guest, 
Harold  Sigrift,  scored  the  unctuous  de- 
livery '"which    would    have    furbished  j 
them,  tossed  them  into  the  air  with  1 
staccato  recklessness,  and  so  lost  them. 
Mr.  Woodward  as  Maimy  Walsh,  am- 
bitious racketeer,  was  plausible  enough, 
Mr.  Bourneuf  played  Cass  Worthing,  a 
bounder,  energetically.    At  this  point  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  ancient  ap- 
plication of  balm  should  be  applied: 
c>oubtless  with  succeeding  performances 
"Brief  Moment"  will  take  on  contourSj 
more  definite,  more  assured,  more  satj 


W.  E.  G. 
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tesles  who  are  notTapable  of  talking 

and  living.  "^,'^^^|^*feS^in  Heath's  dej 
Parker  is  but  doubtfu 

termination  to  help  hm,  out  q 

too.,  of  its  f„^,^,'"Srity  by  plantlr? 
testing  his  hosts  smceruy  y 
doubts    in    his    mmd^  nice  old  mai 
(Parker)  is  not  jusi-   


5T:th^-mouth  laugh,  the  long  pause  be- 
tween queries,  the  disconcerting  stare. 
The  first  hour  of  the  comedy  is  as 
hilarious  as  any  piece  Cohan  has  done 
After  that  George  goes  playful  ana 
philosophic  by  turns  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  piece  runs  down.    A  cast  of 

^mTu'''-'' \;'fSi!Si  S,rt«.\ucaMh.  


Sall.T  Filzpatricl; 


before  them,  inreatiiuiiB  >."  ----  ----  -     1.---    ■        j  jj^g  ^ast.     ine  door.,  "  with  tbe 

Hce  on.hls^L- ^=^,,rmVstera^^^^l^  '^f^  and  son  Herberts  skirt.^  thl  ho....  .eane. . 

le  is  entirely  dirt  piles  with  cccasion^i     Qershwi  Kathryn 

  ,  J  „f  tvipwit    The  music  by  treorge  wiaii^M  tj(,,„,j,  ^^;,lsh. 

Even  at  the  end  of  tne  wit.    -me ,  "ui^^^^^^^^^^  ^core.  not  toi  rM,hv  ^ 


I^SS^^E^^iii^^'lt'^thl^Ld'of  the  wit.   2-frt<.T  GershwTn  "scoW  not  toj  rMSv"- Fan-. .   ^sidnevBaU', 


work  Even  the  opening  chords,  so 
Sefy  to  sound  strained  or  Ponderous 
she  made  exciting  and  clothed  with 
dignity  while  her  passage  work  was 
Sate,  and  her  playing  of  ^^^"JP^; 
ing  figures  deft  and  gentle  It  will  be 
a  pleLure  to  hear  more  of  her  piano 

''^It^nnot  be  said  tihat  the  orchestra 
nlflved  as  well  as  it  has  before  this  sea- 
m.  Itonf  set  heavy,  cumbersome 
temoi  for  the  Dvorak  dances,  and  the 
Sstia  slipped  a^djl^i<id«d  emba^a^- 
oinelv  at  Doints  In  the  concerto.  How- 
ewrW  KaSTn  caprice,  despite  one  or 
?wo  mlshans.  sounded  out  with  brave, 
full  tone,  and  ended  the  a"e'rnoon  in 
n  bla^  of  brass  and  cymbals  The 
Ravetple^e  for  harp,  strings,  ""te,  and 
darfn^.  was  charming  enough-a  bet- 
ter type  salon  piece.     K  was  wen 
1  played  the  People's     Possibly  on  the  principle  that  what 

,  r  The  next  concert  of        .^^^^'Ib  I  was  good  four  or  five  years  ago  will  be 
1   r»arr^Sht'nni«  as,  t^ee'as  good  now.  Radio  Plctux.  have 
^'''  "        ■■  -  E. B.     re-made   "The   Goose   Woman,  Rex 

Beach's  novel  which  brought  fame  to 
Louise  Dresser  in  the  days  of  the  silent 
screen.  As  "The  Past  of  Mary  Holmes 
the  story  now  unfolds  on  the  screen  ot 
the  RKO  Keith  Theatre  with  Helen 
McKellar  playing  the  tlUe  role  of  the 
one-time  opera  singer  who  lost  heJ 
voice  at  the  birth  of  her  only  chUd  and 
lived  for  more  than  20  years  an  em- 
bittered, dishevelled,  drunken  recluse. 
The  conception  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  Miss  McKellar's  performance  is  of 
high  quality,  but  the  film  suffers  from 
the  time-worn  melodramatic  situations 
and  from  a  murder  trial  during  which 
a  man  is  convicted  on  such  flimsy  evi- 
dence that  credulity  is  strained  to  the 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Past  of  Mary  Holmes" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Marion  Dix 
and  Edward  J.  Doherty  Irom  the  novel  by 
Rex  Beach  entitled  "The  Goose  Womaai 
directed  by  Harlan  Thompson  Jfd  Sla^ko 
Vorkapich.  produced  by  David  O.  Seljnick 
and  Harlan  Thompson  and.  presented  By 
RKO  Pictures  with  the  following  cast. 
Mary  Holmes  (Maria  di  Nardi)^^^^  McKellar 
Geoffrey  Holmes  (Geoffrey  di  NardO^^.^^^^ 

Tnan  Hovt   Jean  Arthur 

Joaj  tloy^- .-.•.■•■skeets"  GaUagher 

Jacob  miss  Ivan  Simpson 

 ;V.V;;.V.-.V.-.FrS^in'parke' 

llanmran.-;:;.*:.-:;:;  ^ddie  Nugent 

 :v.;v.v;.-.j-car°roTNtjsh' 

Ki^kaid.  John  Sheehan 


assiting  artist. 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
"Brief  Moment" 


f0un<    Clintic  at  nic  Be  asco  ^--cuf  n"..  Ig- 
last  evenins  for  the  (irsL  time  .m  J3o_st__o_n  b> 


Ernest  Woodw.ird 

Bar^^^r,"!  \Vcs*  ^    —  - 

  Sidney  Ball '  breaking  point 


I        1  th 
Lth 

L 


^ImsoTeiriTusS  there  will  be  un-      ..  ......  that  we  are 

'"SIs%XS|-  is  -ftly„  keyed  in 
,  th"  "^ng  and  Dance  Man'  fawl- 
Ltol  ^qulz:^cal  smile,  the  cynical  side- 


Stagers  was  regarded  as  a  lark,  by 
players  and  vwll-wishing  audiences  alike, 
-Gold  in  the  Hills"  was  lush  travesty, 
spearing  the  old-fashioned  melodrama, 
not  with  malice  but  mischievousness. 
Then  came  a  settling-down  period 
presentation  of  modem  comedy  with 
straight  faces,  Elmer  Rice's  petulant 


\  there  are  evidences  that  we  are 

Lgingjback  the  s»ni^|^,^^^^sfc  I  I  ':^^^l^^,^^^^:iol.^  Mr^^J- 
fee  L^^''^"a'JJ«e%«  :'Dix!  |  f^'^X  expa?nate_them^^^^^^^ 


S"s^ore«Tr^  straws  m  the  Broad 


way  currents. 


leans  who  expatriate  "  Wes 

Seine's  left  bank  and  find  themseircs 
Confronted  with  the  same  f^t  of  prob- 
lems whlch.mlght  confront  them  b^k 


In  her  glorious  youth  Maria  di  Nardi 
had  triumphed  all  over  Europe,  but  her 
one  love  affair,  which  brought  about 
the  birth  of  her  child,  Geoffrey,  wa^s 
« the  means  of  ruining  her  career.  'With 
'  photograplis,  costumes,  clippings  and  a 
phonograph  record  of  her  once  beauti- 
ful voice,  she  retreated  sullenly  from 
the  world,  haUng  Geoffrey,  and  In-ed 
alone  with  her  geese  In  a  disrepuable 
shack,  a  filthy,  sullen  wreck  of  her  for- 
mer self.  Chance  puts  It  In  her  way  to 
regain  the  limelight  once  again  wheuj 
she  gives  imaginary  testimony  concern-; 
ing  the  murder  of  Etheridge,  a  ttieatjei 
manager  once  the  lover  of  Joan  H()jt,  n 
young  actress  whom  Geoffrey  ii^'t" 
to  marry.     Carefully  manipulate 


The  "Grand  Hot*l"  ld*B  Is  bring 
worked  again  In  •'Luxury  Liner,"  which 
heads  the  double  bill  of  Arst  run 
pictures  at  the  Paiamount  and  Fen- 


tb  ■  ing  Hi 

l'-  .'t  she 

apiH.ii.^       I  ;i.ii.--u.  -Mnlling, 

basking   In   •  ;ht.      The  re- 

mainder of  1  .   is  devoted  to 

her  efforts  to  noe  iiim  from  the  dis- 

aater  she  has  unwittingly  brought  upon  \  ^ay  theatres  this  week.  This  business 
^elen  McKellar  proves  herself  truly  I "ammlng  drama,  melodrama  and 
devoted  to  her  art,  for  stie  appears  !  comedy  into  the  lives  of  a  sedulously 
throughout  half  the  film  as  a  most  un-  I  contrasted  group  of  persons  assembled 
lovely  hag,  but  she  does  not  rely  Lboard  an  ocean  liner.  In  a  hotel,  a 
wholly  upon  make-up  for  her  charac-  .r"""'" 

terlzations.  by  any  means.  Her  por-  jstorS'  »  r&ihv&y  station,  even  at  a  dUi- 
trayal  throughout  is  Interesting  and  in-  'ner  party  in  a  private  house,  makes  us 
telUgent;  she  photographs  well  and  her  long  for  a  simple  drama  with  one  plot 
Tolce    records   admirably.     The   film  land  at  the  most  three  central  charac- 


centres  around  her,  of  course,  but 
there  are  capable  performancee  by 
Skeets  Gallagher,  as  a  resourceful  re- 
porter; Jean  Arthur,  Eric  Linden  and 
J.  Carroll  Naish. 

Will  Mahony  returns  once  more  as 
headllner  on  the  vaudeville  program. 
He  dances  gaily  on  the  giant  xylophone, 
sings  "She's  My  Lily,"  and  fairly  stops 
the  show  with  his  dance  and  his  jokes, 
wfcich,  if  familiar  in  places,  are  none 
the   less  amusing.    Appropriately,   he  i 
palls  his  act  "Why  Be  Serious?"  Rudy 
Stmdy's    orchestra,    featuring    Walter  - 
•owell,  who  does  some  diverting  imlta- 
ODS  on  a  trombone,  is  prominently 
«tured  on  the  bill.    The  other  acts 
elude  Donovan   Girls   and  Bishop, 
_)elineators  of  Harmony";  Ooss  and 
JTows  In  "Hic-cups,"  and  the  Paul 
nard  dJirls  in  "In  the  Air." 

E.  L,  H. 


3  ' 


FINE  ARTS 
"Ronny" 

A  Bcreen  operetta  based  on  a  stor.v  hy 
Enimerirh  Prpssbureor;  directed  b.v  Reinhold 
Sohunzel  with  music  b.v  Emmerich  Kalinaii 
and  presenUHl  by  UFA  with  the  loUowius 
cast : 

Ronn.v   Kaethe  von  Nas.v 

Prince  of  Perusa    WilLv  Fritsoh 

Director  of  Perusa  Theatie.  . .  .Otto  WalberB 
Anton    Willi  Grill 

"Ronny,"  the  German  musical  film 
which  opened  yesterday  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre,  is  another  of  those  ami- 
able, ramibllng  little  romances  about  the 
little  shop  girl  who  marries  a  prince, 
after  a  series  of  mild  misunderstandings 
and  the  requisite  number  of  song  cues. 
Emmerich  Kalman,  composer  of  "Sari" 
and  a  number  of  deservedly  popular 
operettas,  supplied  the  music  for 
"Ronny,"  and  it  Is  this  score  that  pro- 
vides the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the 
entertainment.  The  book  is  not  espe- 
cially original,  in  fact  It  has  been  done 
many  times  before,  but  the  Kalman 
music  is  pleasant  to  hear,  and  the  two 
leading  players  are  agreeable  to  watch. 
Director  of  a  sharper  sort  would  have 
helped  things  greatly,  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  extraneous  comedy  that 
Impedes  the  action  to  an  unhappy  ex- 
tent. 

Ronny,  a  clever  costume  designer  for 
a  theatrical  firm,  goes  to  the  mythical 
country  of  Perusa  to  superintend  the 
production  of  an  operetta  written  by 
the  reigning  prince.  Owing  to  a  set 
of  complications  tliat  need  not  be  un- 
ravelled here,  she  is  mistaken  by  the 
prince  and  his  scheming  counsellors, 
for  the  leading  lady  engaged  to  sing 
in  the  operetta.  By  a  miracle  of  good 
fortune,  she  knows  the  piece  back- 
wards, can  sing  agreeably  and  act  well 
enough.  On  the  opening  night  she 
finds  herself  a  success,  but  discovers  ■ 
that  the  generals  and  prime  ministers 
wish  her  to  become  a  soit  of  Madame 
Pompadour  and  utlUze  the  prince's  ob- 
vious Interest  in  her  to  further  their 
ends.  She  consents,  with  the  purpose 
of  teaching  them  all  a  lesson,  but  in 
the  end  she  marries  the  prince  and 
all  is  well. 

Too  serious  for  a  role  of  the  Lillian 
Harvey  type,  Kaethe  von  Nagy  gives 
a  pleasant  performance  as  the  talented 
Ronny.  She  Is  a  handsome,  slim  brun- 
ette who  might  be  happier  with  more 
substantial  material.  Willy  Pritsch 
plays  another  musical  comedy  prince- 
ling in  his  pleasant  manner,  and  the 
low  comedy  Is  handled  by  Otto  Walberg 
and  Willi  Grill. 

An  additional  feature  on  the  pro- 
gram is  "The  Brahmin's  daughter,"  a 
condensed  version  of  Dellbes'  opera, 
"Lakme,"  reasonably  well  staged  and 
equipped  n-ith  some  fine  singing  voices. 
There  Is  also  a  Mickey  Mouse  comedy, 
"Mickey's  Birthday  Party." — e.  L.  H. 


Icrs.  "Luxury  Liner"  is  an  ocean- 
goi/ig  sci-een  play  possessed  of  about 
six  plots  and  several  dozen  characters. 
There's  a  runaway  wife,  her  pursuing 
hu.'iband— disguised  as  the  ship's  doctor 
—her  lover  and  a  statuesque  opera 
sinxer  who  raptures  his  fancy.  There's 

a  blond  so^d-dlssev  in  nie  s^^^^^^      ;  j  ^^^^i^^^  ^ho  know  and  respect  the 
a  former  financier  Just  out  of  the  prison  tv,. 
to  which  the  wife's  lover  had  railroaded  integrity  of  his  approach,  and  the  sim- 
him,  an  old  lady  on  her  way  to  see  pllcity  and  dignity  of  the  musical  emo- 
her  son.    They  are  all  mixed  up  to-  j,g  f^^^      deeply  and  awakens  so 

t^^.        mfed  5llh?r"^Tht\-e^sult  Although  therejs^n^  one^^^^ 


EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Efrem  Zimbalist  played  the  violin  last 
night  in  Jordan  hall.  The  following  was 
his  program;  ^ 

Ch,v>onn»   i,-  •  •  j -.yiitl! 

Con.(>rlo   .....    Mendelssohn 

.MIcsro.  molto  appaesionato 

.^ndante 

.MlegTO  molto  vivace 

SicKfrie<l  Paraphrase    \V.i*rncT-\Vilhelmi 

v.ilne  Caprice    Saint-Saens-YBayo 

r.  Alouolle    Glinka-Aiior 

lui.ng-  Song    Popper-Aurr 

NKun   Bloch 

T.i!  :iiilella    STi.vnianowdki 

Jordan  hall  Is  an  excellent  setting 
for  artistry  such  as  Zlmballsfs.  He  Is 
a  poised,  quiet,  unpretentious  violinist, 
most  at  home  playing  to  a  small  group 


is  a  moderately  entertaining  melodrama 
with  some  good  character  sketches. 


more  nearly  flawless  Intonation,  and  few 
are  more  in  command  of  the  varied 
dazzling  tricks  of  violin  playing  that 


them  next  sea>    i  ,nat*rla.t  tAt]^ 

will  In  Interest  ^^ng  he  h" 

ever  olTercd."  It  w...  n'lt  be  easy  jor 
him  to  present  anv  richer  material  man 
that  of  the  seaaon  ending  this  «ter; 
noon,  but  he  ia  a.  traveler 
eye  to  the  unusual,  a  lover  of  Dcauiy, 
a  man  of  infinite  re.-iourceg. 


LOEW'S  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM  j 
•  Hallelujah,  I'm  a  Bum" 

A  Rci-een  .nmedy  drsma  'idapted  by  S.  N- 
Behrman    from    an    orirtin&l ,  siurv    by  Ben 

Heciir  directed  by  l^**''  "'^rd  °  Ri,dr*ri 
music  and  yrics  by  Richard  KOdieri, 
Lorcnz  Hart  and  Alfred  Newman  and  pre- 
senied  by  Joseph  Schenck  and  United 
.Mt.sis  with  the  foUowirr  cast;  j„i,on 
?>'i"P«'-/ ■  ■  '.MidK  Evans 

HastlilS :  Frank  ,  Morsan 


Kir*^hcad"""""'.'."  ■.•.■.■.■.■.■.■.■■HarTy-  LanKdon 

 ; ; :  . .  .Che-ter  Conkhn 

\«  .V nr^;  Secretkry   Tvler  Brooke 

Orlando  ........... .Tammany  Young 

til,,  Bert,  Roach 

•i""'!;  Kd(rar  Connor 

*nnu  Mirr  Dorothea  Wolberl 

w ."^  t„JJlav   .  . .  . .  Louise  carver , 

?h*   Ge"ne7ai::.-::.;^  Victor  Potel 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Rene 
Clair  and  certain  other  European  di- 
rectors who  have  proved  in  iatlsfactory 
fashion  that  music  can  aid  rather  than 
impede  a  story,  Lewis  Milestone  set  to 
work  to  fashion  "Hallelujah,  Im  a 
Bum'"  current  attraction  at  the  State 
and  Orpheum  theatres.  In  a  musical 
film  for  Al  Jolson.  Al.  being  Al,  must 
1  of  course  have  songs  to  sing,  so  | 
Rodgers  and  Hart  of  Broadway  fame  , 
have  written  several  song  numbers  loi 
'him.  They  have  also  Provided  a  score 
which  can  best  be  described  as  rhythmic 
dialogue  chanted  rather  ^than  actually 


^^^^^1^^  ^J'lL^?^  -  K^^'^a^d^e  =h^XH 


satisfactory,  C.  Aubi-ey  Smith— the  ex 
financier — rather  more  than  that. 
Frank  Morgan  and  Vivienne  Osborne 
handle  conventional  roles  conventional- 
ly, while  Alice  White  is  genuinely 
amusing  as  the  ambitious  damsel  in 
the  steerage. 

The  second  film  is  "Pace  in  the  Sky," 
a  pleasant  little  comedy  romance  about 
an  itinerant  sign  painter  and  a  country 
girl.  Spencer  Tracy,  Marian  Nixon  and 
Stuart  Erwin  are  excellent  in  the  lead- 
ing roles. — E.  L.  H. 

Efrem  Zimballst,  vioUnist,  witi  give- a 
recital  in  Jordan  hall,  this  evening  at 
8:15.  Theodore  Saidenberg  will  be  the 
accompanist.  The  program  is  as  follows: 
Vitali,  Chaconne.  Mendelssohn.  Con- 
certo. Wagner-Wilhelmj,  Siegfried  Par- 


a  musician  that  he  appeals  most 
strongly.  His  sense  of  style  is  so  secure 
and  sensitive  that  his  instrument  be- 
comes now  a  passionate  singer  of  Jew- 
ish tragedy,  as  in  "Nigun";  now  a  hum- 
ming spinning  wheel;  now  the  spim- 
out  voice  of  an  orchestra,  breathing  the 
endless  tender  phrases  of  the  Siegfried 
Idyll;  now  the  merry  fiddle  of  a  player 
of  dances  for  hearty  peasants  or  stamo- 
ing  villagers. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto  again,  played  out  as 
it  seems  to  be.  It  is  really  just  an  ex- 
panded salon  piece,  never  so  moving  as 
to  forget  gi'ace,  never  so  richly  emo- 
tional as  to  lose  a  certain  empty  clarity 
of  construction  and  neatness  of  de- 
sign But  it  has  charm  and  moments  of 
sweet  melody.  The  great  Chaconne  of 
Vitali  was  muisic  worth  biting  Into 


aphrase.  Saint-Saens-Ysaye,  vaise  ua-  ^j^^     ^^s  magnificently  played, 

price.  Glinka-Auer,  L'Alouette.  ^oPPe"""  xhe  audience  was  large,  almost  filling 
Auer,   Spinning   Song,   Bloch,   Nigun,  (.j^g  j^^gj,  balcony.  It  was 

Szymanowski.  warmly  enthusiastic.  A  word  should  be 

Zimballst  played  for  the  first  time  m  ^^j^  praise  of  the  excellent  piano  ac- 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  pompaniment-  of  Theodore  Saidenberg. 
phony    orchestra,    Max    Fiedler    con-  ^  e.  B. 

ductor,  on  Oct.  27,  1911— Gl^zounov  s 
concerto,  then  heard  in  Boston  for  the 


first  time.  He  was  bom  at  Rostoff, 
Russia,  on  April  9,  1889.  He  studied  at 
first  with  his  father  who  was  the  con- 
ductor of  an  orchestra  at  Rostoff,  a 
town  on  the  Don.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  played  Spohr's  concertos  in  public. 
When  he  was  10  he  was  playing  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow;  in  the  years 
1901-7  he  studied  with  Leopold  Auer  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  conservatory;  there 
was  an  interruption  caused  by  sickness, 
but  he  at  last  was  able  to  resume  his 
lessons. '  He  made  what  he  calls  his 


By  fHlUP  HAEE" 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes'  illus- 
trated travelogue  given  in  Symphony 
Hall,  last  night  and  to  be  repeated  this 
afternoon,  was  "Doing  Europe  on  a 
Budget:  Germany,  La  Route  des  Alpes, 
Luxembourg,  Austria,  Hxmgary;  a  new 
itinerary  done  in  a  new  way  with  a 
few  travel-suggestions  for  the  'newly 
poor.' " 

To  the  regrret  of  many  this  was  the 
last  Travelogue  of  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting series.  The  subject  last  night 
was  alluring  for  in  spite  of  the  "de- 


which   a  large 


first  real  appearance  in  public  at  Berlin  pression"  there  is  still  the  desire  to 
on  Nov.  7,  1907  when  he  played  jtravel.  There  are  reports  of  low  prices 
Brahms's  concerto.  He  then  toured  in  in  foreign  inns,  even  for  parlor,  bed- 
Europe,  room  and  bath.    The  question  is  "Just 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  conservatory  heUphere?"  also  "And  how?" 
won  the  gold  medal  presented  by  thej    gut  Mr.  Holmes  is  more  than  a  rail- 


Russian  government  and  a  special  prize 
of  1200  rubles,  a  gift  for  two  years. 

It  was  in  December,  1907  that  he 
played  in  London  for  the  first  time 
(Tchaikowsky's  concerto  and  Lalo's 
Symphonle  Espagnole).  He  married 
Alma  Gluck,  the  singer  in  opera  and 
concert,  on  June  15,  1914. 

His  musical  comedy  "Honeydew"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  New 
Haven,  on  Aug.  30 
compositions  are  a 


way  guide  or  a  hotel  directory,  he  has 
beautiful  views  to  show  and  interesting 
scenes  of  foreign  life;  he  has  also  a 
liberal  stock  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion about  what  he  has  to  show;  in- 
formation that  is  trustworthy,  though 
last  Friday  he  showed  a  picture  of 
Johann  Strauss,  the  first  of  that  name, 
for  his  son,  Johann,  the  composer  of 
the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube,"  who  also 
1920.  Among  hisjconducted  fiddle  In  hand. 
Suite  in  the  Oldj    to  begin  his  journey  on  a  budget. 


Form"  for  violin  and  piano,  Slavonic  Holmes  took  a  fast  and  luxurious 
Dances  for  the  same  Instruments,  a  [steamer  and  finally  arriving  at  Linz, 
"Suite  Internationale"  for  violin  and  put  up  with  his  friend,  the  Baron  Leo- 
orchestra,  arrangements  and  songs.  poid  Popper  de  Podhragy,  and  saw  his 
In  1911  a  younger  brother  Sacha  was|cattle,  dogs  and  deer.  He  then  made 
studying  the  violoncello  in  Germany;  jhis  way  to  a  Jc:velry  also  a  porcelain 
another  brother  was  studying  the  vlolm.ifactory.   Still  more  Interesting  were  the 

,  Imotion  pictures  of  the  Spanish  riding 
John  Goss  and  his  English  singers  will  school  of  Vienna  and  the  many  beau- 
give  next  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  in  tiful  views  of  an  Austrian  winter  with 
Symphony  hall  at  3:30  o'clock.    Songs  the  sports  of  curling  and  daring  ski 
by  Purcell,  Schubert,  Grieg,  Brahms,  experts.    From  Austria  the  audience 


PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
"Luxury  Liner" 

and   KaTh7v,f'''cn1  »1^l"'^d  by  Gene  Marl 
SfeTde^.^Tro^Ju^eTb'^"^'^^  ^"--5 

 <^"r«e  Bren , 

S.vhil  Bernhaid  \  Vivi^nnl  nol*""" 

Milii  Stern  vivienne  Os^borne 

Edward  Thorndyke. .  .  .  C  4nt^.,J  l^^t 
Alex  Slevansonfr.  '^^  Ai^'y-^  J^"""' 

Fritz  ...JranK  Moiran 

Dr!  Vein, Henr.v  Wad.worf, 
Schultz  Wa  lls  ciaik 

Ell..   V,;^   ■  ,  ^'"-^  Bevan 

pfinVe  Theodore  von  r.liz 
 ■  ■  •  •  Barry  Norton 


Old  English  and  French,  Scotch  songs, 
folk  songs  and  chanties. 

The  Boston  Civic  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Joseph  F.  Wagner  conductor, 
will  give  a  concert  In  Jordan  hall  next 
Sunday  at  8:15  P.  M.  Among  the  pieces 
to  be  played  is  a  suite  from  the  inci- 
dental music  by  Sibelius  for  "Pelleas 
and  Mellsande"  dated  1950;  Including 
At  the  Castle  Gate,  Mellsande.  On  the 
Sea  Shore,  A  Spring  in  the  Park,  the 
I  Three  Blind  Sisters,  Pastorale,  Mell- 
sande at  the  Spinning  Wheel,  Entr'acte, 
the  Death  of  Mellsande. 

The  program  of  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon's Symphony  cpncert.  Dr.  Kousse- 
vltzky,  conductor,  will  compri&'e  the 
Fantastic  Symphony  of  Berlioz,  Pre- 
lude and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan  and 


was  taken  into  Bavaria,  where  it  saw 
the  beauties  of  the  Kaoenlgs-see,  : 
watched  the  "Schuplattler"  dance  and 
were  pained  to  see  otherwise  attractive 
■naldens  suffering  from  imperfect  den- 
;lstry.  \ 

Then  there  'was  the  passage  from 
Nice  to  Grenoble,  with  glimpses  of 
Aix-les-Bains;  then  more  familiar  Swiss 
views.  Sarajevo,  less  known,  was  vis- 
ited. There  was  a  sojourn  In  Hungary 
with  an  Introduction  to  the  life  of 
the  people  from  high  to  low;  the  pal- 
ices  and  montmients,  the  public  baths 
3f  Budapest  of  which  amusing  ,tales 
ire  told;  the  farming,  the  hunting,  the 
country  life  as  opposed  to  the  religious 
processions  and  the  sumptuous  Mag- 
ya,Ts;  the  dances,  the  cattle,  all  of  this 


amoilnt"  of  "thr  nectary  conversation 
takes  Dlace.  The  words  are  amusing, 
mSt  of  them  are  easily  undwstood 
even  though  action  goes  ^urjng  «.he 
singing,  and  at  least  one  of  the  songs, 
••You  Ai-e  TOO  Beautiful,"  seems  destined 
to  long  life  on  the  radio.  „„„,uv 
To  say  t*iat  in  spite  of  this  novelty 
treatment,  in  spite  of  ^\-'>°^'\!E!^ 
an  excellent  cast,  ^  spit*  of  Lewis 
Milestone's  direction,  "Hallelujah  I  m 
a  Bum!"  leaves  an  impression  of  rnucn 
ado  about  nothing,  is  unfortunately 
ti-ue.  No  one  wants  a  rnusical  comedy 
to  have  an  ambitious  Plot.  but  a  film  as 
obviously  pretentious  as  this,  a  picture 
ov^  wmch  months  and  montlis  have 
been  spent,  the  first  picture  that  Al 
5^1son  has  made  in  well  over  two  years 
should  have  more  substance.  It  is 
nleasant  light  entertamment,  but  just 
Ser  it  was  worthy  all  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  it  seerns  doubtful,  xts 
success  will  depend  solely  on  ^he  pub- 
lie's  fondness  for  Al  Jolson,  and  public 
afllc™S^a   notoriously   uncertain  | 

^''^TheTlim  plot  has  to  do  with  Bmnper 
a  eenial  hobo  and  mayor  of  Central 
Pafk   so  firm  a  hand  does  he  keep  over 
followers  that  when  he  finds  a  purse 
with  $1000  he  persuades  them  to  allow 
him  to  return  it.   It  seems  that  ttie 
pSe  belonged  to  June  Marcher,  sweet- 
Iheart  of  John  Hastings,  mayor  of  New 
York  and  a  great  friend  of  Bumper 
ft^  lo«  had  toduced  a  bitter  quarrel 
Pween  the  lovers,  June  endeavored  to 
drown  herself  and  was  fished  oV„^°Ll^ri 
lake  in  the  park      Bumper  Her  mmd 
temporarilv  gone,  June  clmgs  to  ner 
Ser,  who  is  so  AH^^w'th  go°<l  in- 
tentions that  he  even  gets  a  lOb  ana 
falls      love  with  June.  Eventually  he 
discovers    Hastings    lamenting  over 
June's  picture,  brings  the  two  together 
agahi  and  returns  to  his  easy  life  as  a 
happy-go-lucky  tramp.  : 
-Therl  are  some  ingenious  scenes  and 
some  amusing  episodes:  for  example, 
the  kangaroo  court  which  tnes  Bumpen 
in  rhythm,  for  taking  a  job.  Bumpers 
musical  plea  to  the  hoboes  to  avoid  the 
perils  of  money,  Hastings's  laying  of  a 
corner-stone— also  set  to  music— with 
"•Workers,    school    chUdren  and 
passersby  joining  in  the  song.  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Milestone  has  be?"  ^P"^ 
to   continental   inspiration.   Al  Jolson 
plays   Bumper    in    carefree,  cheerful 

fashion^  sings  his  Rodgers  and  Hart 
sones— "Hallujah,  I'm  a  Bum"  and 
'  YOU  Are  Too  Beautiful' -in  h  s 
familiar,  easy  style.  Harry  Langdon  is 
oCnly  am'uslng  as  a  park  sj^eeper 
and  Edgar  Connor,  a  small,  bird-like 
Negro  b^y.  nins  Jolson  a  close  race  for 
Top  honors.  Madge  Evans  and  mnk 
Morgan  play  the  conventional  senti- 
menttl  leads'  In  satisfactory  fashion. 


Isolde"  and  the  overture  to  the  "Flylngmade  a  varied  and  delightful  picture 
Dutchman."  Nor  were  the  glances  at  the  industries 

'  The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  illus-jthe  least  interesting  subjects  illustrated 
itrated  travelogue  tonight  and  Saturday^and  enlivened  by  the  lectures, 
afternoon— the  last  of  the  remarkable  Mr.  Holmes  thanked  his  audiences 
|series— is  "Doing  Europe  on  a  Budget  for  the  "four  decades  of  support  and 
iGermany,  La  Route  des  Alpes,  Luxemjpncouragement"  and  promised  to  bring 
bourg,  Austria,  Hungrary.    A  new  itlner-  '   "  ' 

ary  done  In  a  new  way  with  a  few 
Itravel  suggestions  for  the  'Newly  Poor.'  " 


RKO  KEITH  BOSTON 

Lucky  Devils" 

screen  mel^»dra„a  ba«d  «^^ 
9t.,ry.   rrodi  eed  by  Dayi  Rglph  Ince 

>Jenam  (  ■  '  °"';'^y  r,,v  Hunt  and  presented 
K5<"RTo''ra'd>o''p-Ict?S  ^Uh  the  Follow.ne 

.:i5t;  ...Bill  Boyd 

<kipper   Dorothy  Wilsioii 

 .William  Garsan 

 .-  Ro.'co"  .Mc; 

  .■Willi'-in"  B-.'i'fivpH 

  .    Jiilie.  Hnyden 

  .        Bnwc  Cabot 

  Boh  Row 


Hob  

Gabby  . 
siiireer . 
Doris  . . 
Happy . 
Rusty .  . 
Frankie . 
Midtre 
Tools  . 


ri^'hlon  Cha 
.  ,  rhyllis  Fra 
.   .Sylvia  Pi'- 


'its 


L«st  sea.son  RKO  Radio  Pi^t'J^^P'-^ 
.ded  me  public  with  "The  Lost  SQuad 
n"  an  exciting  if  melodramaUc  ac^ 
nmt  of  the  fashion  in  which  stunt^ 
«        «rned  their  hazardoiw  living 

Sr-'  curS'attSon  at  the  RKO| 


CONCEPTS  OF  THI-^EEK 

Civfc'tymShony'orch.^a.  Joseph  P. 
Wagner,  conductor.  ^ 
OpSc\nr^alla»,  arranged 

M.  Myrtle  Jordan  trio^^  .^ATT^^ugh 
f^'^''  T^f^M  old  ivelsh;  -Robin 
Adair"  'old  scotch;  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  kong  of  India;  "Molly 
Shore,"  old  Irish-  . 

Ford    Hall    Porum.  7.30 
Mather,  Norwegian  soprano. 


Xlie 


Theatre 


on  the 
Ann 


S%*o^^f;guardthe  m;^  of  th^^^^^^^  TSAY-S>^phoV"fiall,  3  P 
^vho  undertake  *e  -nos^r  lous^s.un  ^  ^Sn    SyS^hony  orchestra, 

P°  ^.uh'^whom  the  story  is  con-      Koussevitzky  conductor 
aviators  with  wnom  uie        j_  rrmiR AY— Jordan  hall,  8.3U 

cevned.  but  the  men  J^^^  Jl^"^  "^jop  ™"-^r,  ^-v  and  Mario  Braggi 


M. 
Dr. 

M. 


Sr^^r-d  MaTio  Braggiotti: 
music  for_two  pianos^^,^    ^.^^  p  ^ 

Dr. 


in  the  film  and  probably  performs  soma 
b'  the  hazardous  feats  credited  to  the! 
nominal  heroes.  Bill  Boyd,  WiUlam 
Gargan.  William  Bakewell  and  Crelgb* 
ton  Chancv.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  tha 
sake  of  verisimilitude,  that  stars  must 
pretend  to  be  stunt  men.  while  stunS 
men  do  their  work  for  them  anyway. 

Intentionally  or  otherwise,  "Lucky 
Devils"  preaches  the  lesson  that  no 
stunt  man  should  ever  get  married  or 
break  bottles.  Either  or  both  meani 
sure  disaster,  as  is  painstakingly  proved 
Slugger  worries  about  his  wife  and 
drives  through  a  plate  glass  window, 
gets  killed  and  leaves  his  widow  the 
problem  of  having  a  baby  and  earnina 
a  living-  Skipper  falls  in  love  with 
Fran  a  girl  whom  he  had  rescued  from^ 
s-uicide,  marries  her  and  then  loses  his 
nerve  and  allows  his  friend,  Bob,  toi 
fall  into  a  burning  building.  He  quits 
the  game  and  tries  to  get  other  work. 
Presently  his  case  is  desperate,  for  Fran 
is  also'  to  have  a  baby  and  there  is  "no 
money.  At  the  last  possible  moment  he 
takes  a  carloe  over  a  50-foot  fall  to 
earn  $200  and  rushes  home  to  find  that 
I  the  baby  has  arrived.  ^.  ^  , 

Bill  Boyd,  reduced  in  w^eight.  which  Is 
greatly  to  his  advantage,  plays  Skipper 
in  genial,  pleasant  fashion,  ably  abetted 
by  William  Gargan.  whose  role  hardly 
gives  him  much  scope.  Dorothy  Wilson 
is  a  satisfactory  Fran  and  Julie  Hayden 
is  good  in  a  minor  role.  The  stunt 
scenes  are  well  staged,  though  there  are 
some  obviously  processed  shots. 

The  new  vaudeville  revue  is  headed 
by  Ted  Claire,  continuing  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  entertainer.  There  are 
six  acts,  including  Renoff,  Renova  and 

Bekefi,  who  offer  some  new  dance  num- 


Dr  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  Repeti 
tion  of  Friday's  concert. 

N  E.  CONSERVATORY 

^  '  - necessary  to 


By  PlllLIP  HALE  ,  ^ 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  published  Feodor  Ghaliapin's  "Man  and  Mask: 
Porty  Years  in  the  Life  of  a  Singer,"  translated  from  the  French  lor  the 
first  time  by  Phyllis  Megroz. 

It  is  not  Ghaliapin's  first  book.   His  "Pages  de  ma  vie,"  translated  int 
French  from  '.he  Russian  by  H,  Pernot,  was  published  at  Paris,  where  i 
reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1927.    A  translation  into  English  was  pub 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  that  year.  In  this  book,  as  Ghaliapin  him- 
self now  says,  much  space  is  devoted  to  his  childhood,  but  there  is  only  a 
very  sketchy  and  superficial  account  of  his  career  and  artistic  evolution 
"The  events  of  which  I  speak  in  my  first  book  refer  principally  to  the  year; 
previous  to  1905.   In  this  book  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  complete  picture 
of  my  life  up  to  the  present.   To  sum  up,  my  first  book  was  unfinished,  my- 
self seen  from  the  outside,  while  this  one  is  intended  to  be  an  analytica^ 
autobiography  of  the  man  and  the  mask.    If  an  author  may  be  -allowed  tc 
speak  of  his  works,  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  set 
down  the  unvarnished  truth.   I  present  myself  to  my  readers  without  make- 
up or  aisguise."    Thus  does  he  paraphrase  Rousseau  of  the  "Gonfessions,' 
but  unlike  that  self- torturer  he  does  not  tell  everything. 


Ghaliapin  has  much  to  say  of  his  years -in  Russia  under  the  Soviet  gov- 

,m  ^»   ilernment;  of  his  adventures  with  the  police;  of  his  falling  out  with  Gorki,i 

Tt    ha-    been    found   necessary    to  j|  ^^^^^  ^e,  nevertheless,  admires  and  calls  his  dear  friend;  all  of  this  story 
change  the  programs  announced  loi  irx    ^^^^         dramatically,  now  amusingly,  of  his  visit  to  the  commissioner  of 
two  chamber  concerts_.^  fMinvvs:  1  pouce  at  Kiev,  who  leceived  him  in  his  bath,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  andj 

offered  him  vodka  at  a  most  unreasonable  hour;  and  the  story  of  the  Kom-  > 
miser  who  telephoned  him  at  3  A,  M.  to  say  he  must  call  and  drink  his' 
liealth  immediately  end  treat  him  to  smoked  salmon  which  he  had  just  re-  i 
ceived  from  Archangel.    But  "the  theatre  was  the  magic  crystal  through  J 
lov  piano-'  which  1  saw  Russia. "  Everything  in  this  book  is  more  or  less  bound  up  with 
■   Fourci   my  lif3  in  the  theatre.    My  outlook  on  the  world  is  neither  poUtical  nor  ! 
I   iul''  lacuity:  sociological;  it  is  an  actor's  outlook  and  from  this  angle  I  find  that  human 


doloncello  and  contraDass 


Beethown^^^^^  in  T>  major  ior  flnle 

and  viola 
Cesar  Fr''n'''k  y  minor. 

Piano  anmtei  in  i 

M..s..*''i!^nr.,t,   Hansen,  Man.. 

T^^tn'jSn.. 
"    Friday  Evenins 
Hindemith.. Sonata,  ior  v 
Brahma  .      „    maior.    lor  violm 


violin 


,ii      ,  i.c      *w —  —       ©ut^iwlugiuaA ,  tt**    i*v/vw«  w   —   -  — 

-M  beings— their  individualities,  their  gestures,  their  make-up— are  of  supreme 

violin  and  pianolorte  ^^^^^^^ 


"orchestral  CONCERT        .    _  ^  ,   ...    -  -  . 

on  Wednesday  evening.  Feb   15,  intrusted  with  a  "leading  part."  To  a  question,  he  had  only  to  reply 

Jordan  Hall,  the  l"^"^  "^'^^^r^  by  "a  piece  of  string,"  but  he  was  unintelligible  to  the  audience  and  the  actor 
^S^^'^f}      tafS  by  the  Conserva-  ^^e  question.  He  heard  Meyerbeer's  "Phophet,"  and  was  amazed; 

toiToichestra  in  commemoration  o  ^^^^^  ^  symphony  concert;  "It  may  be  good,  but  it's  not  so  good  as  an 
ihJ  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  ^j^^^  annoyed  me  in  opera  was  the  fact  that  the  music  drowned 

the  composer;  nei^'i'the  voices"'  but  Gounod's  "Faust"  overcame  his  prejudices;  the  super- 

';:f;°?^K.'oi(rV,  :,^^^.^;Lo^e;s^^;an  element*  enthralled  him.   Then  followed  a  wretched,  -wandering 

'oul^rAot.  i  °  ^„  Buenn  hfe-little  Russian  comedy,  vaudeville,  French  operetta. 

"SiegrMp,d;'^,.iS»;6£rieds  pas  ^  ^.^.^      became  acquainted  with  Ousatov  who  taught  him  smging- 

Dawn      <*'  ....  -I    _ ;  i-rtwi  of  V*i-nof 


'«°<'"S?SelS^in?J~  rhowTo  controrwrcTordlV^^^^^^^      but"  the  pupil  was  aimmg  at  something 

Siegfrieds    .^^^  miernber5,..Preijv  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^        conventions.  His  acting  was  still  commonplace.  He  was 


;&^iJftr^S^.-n  ^15^  l-uity:  Mi 


Shea. 


"COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW* 

'Famous  Plays  of  1932-3"  is  a  volume 


bers;    the   Sinclair   twins,   presenting  TppyTj^g  pjjA.ISES  RICE  S 

songs  and   dances;    "Chic" '  Kennedy,  ^  

personality    singer;     Peg-Leg  Bates, 

dancer;  Frank  Duke,  who  sings  num-  ^^^.^  „  „_   

bers  with  the  RKO  BOstonians,  and  the  H„„ee  of  GoUancz, 

16  Bostonettes  in  novel  dance  routines,  published  by  the  House  oi  uouaiii^,| 
E.  L.  H.    London.  Among  these  plays  is  Coun- 
selloi--at-Law,"  of  which  St.  John  Er- 
vine,  re\aewing  the  volume,  says: 

"Counsellor-at-Law"  is  a  remarkably 
competent  play,  a  piece  of  efficient  jour- 
naUsm,  in  which  the  accessoiies  of  a 
lawyer's  office  ai-e  displayed  with  tne 
exactness  of  detail  which  we  now_ex- 
i  pect  in  any  work  by  Mi-.  EUner  Rice 


JOHN  GOSS  TODAY 

John  GOSS  and  his  London  Singers 
will  bring  to  Symphony  hall  this  after- 
noon at  3:30  their  "sociable"  program 
of  folk  songs,  part  songs  and  lieder. 
The  noted  English  baritone  and  his 
group  of  six  singers  are  making  their 
second  visit  to  this  country  followmg 
their  highly  successful  introductory 
tour  of  last  season. 

Tlreir  urogram  follows: 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  SONGS 
Caleno  Custureme  (old  melody-- Pf"''aW> 

Irish>  .\rranse<l  b.v  S.  Taylor  Hams 

Agincourt  (battle  I'*'?,'-  ,„„  -.v-iMnn 

Arransed  tiv  Dr.   Healey  Wiuan 
Le  Boi  Angloys  (Frenr-h),       „,,^,  wuHn 
-i^rransed  by  Dr.  Healey  VVillan 
The  Coventry  Carol.  Arranged  by  Martin  Shaw 
New  Oysters  (street  cry).  ,, 

From  Raveiiscrofl  s  ■■Pammelia  (Kill) 
A  robyn.  senlyl  robyn   (part  songl.  ,, 
William  CornyKihe  (l.ilJ) 
lUlliburlero  ( Anti-.Tacobil«  song  o£  1«SS) 

Arranged  by  Reginald  Faiu 
'iONGS  FOR  ONE.  TWO  OR  THREE  VOK  I  -- 

Whv  9o  Serious   Why  so  Grave  

The  Grasshoimer  and  the  Fly.  -  i," 

Fic,  nay.  prithee  .Tohn   leatch)  Pnrccll 

LIEDER  „  ^  . 

-rjehA   Schubert 

Trink-Kamm    W.V.  i-^,?^v,'n 

Die  Rofe  stand  im  Tan  ^Sehuni.in 

Metronoms-Kanon   Beethoven 

Ir-h  Lcgte  mich  am  Abend.  i  i 

Marschiren   Branms 

FOLK  SONGS 
1  Aupres  de  ma  blonde  I  French!. 
I  .^rr,  by  Hubert  J.  Foas 

1  Vive  lea  matelots  (French). 
I  Arr.  bv  Dr.  Healey  Willan: 

[The  Jolly  CaHer  (Suffolk  folk  song). 

Arr.  by  J.  Moeran 

0  Wa)y;  Waly  (Scottish).  ^  ^  .  „  ,„„ 
j  Arr.  by  Gavin  Gordon 
i  Yont  the  coolins  (Hebridcan ) .  , 

I  Arr.  by  Gavm  Gordon 

SEA  SHANTIES 
Hob-a-derry-dand«  (Cap.stan  shanty). 

Arr.  by  Sir  Richard  Terry 
Lowlands  ( Ansrlo-American) .     „    ,     „  - 
I  .\rr.  by  S.  Taylor  Hams 

1  HaiU  away  .loe  (Bunt  sbanty).  .  ^     ^  „, 

.\rr.  by  Sir  Richard  Terry 
High  Baxbary  (Halliard  shant.v) , 

A  IT.  by  S.  Cecil  Sharp 
Hik'hland  Laddie   (Scottish ).     „    ,      „  . 

A::-.  >...        Taylor  Hams 


admired  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  also  in  salons  where  he  soon  doubted  the  f 
good  breeding  of  society  people  by  reason  of  comments  on  his  clothes  and  ( 
;  awkwardness.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  j 
Petersburg  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  age  of  21.  The  patron  was  the 
Czar.  Actors  and  staff  were  generously  paid.  The  settings  were  magmficent.  [ 
No  other  country  could  boast  such  lavishly  endowed  institutions.    But  the 
originality  and  spontaneity  of  the  ictor  and  singers  were  killed  by  red  tape. 
Thus  rehearsing  an  opera  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Napravnik.  the  conductor, 
would  say  to  his  insistence  that  a  certain  act  should  not  be  cut:  "You  are  in- 
fluenced by  love  of  your  own  work.  'When  a  composer  refuses  to  alter  a  nctfe, 
*the  result  is  often  very  long  drawn  out  a^d  wearisome  to  the  audience. 

The  great  actor  Mamont-D^ski  showed  him  that  the  intonations  by 

i7u  m  Set  scene,"  so  there  is  an  J  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  exceptional  singers  the  names 

authentic  telephone       ■;CounseUor^at-|  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^^        attention  of  the  public  an(i  rouse  it 

to  enthusiasm  by  the  mere  beauty  of  their  voices."  He  now  spent  his  free 
evenings  at  the  theatre,  not  the  opera. 

At  Niini-Novgorod  he  was  upset  by  a  comment:  "His  actmg  has  rather 
swoi.-swallowlng  tendency."  "I  suppose  by  'sword  swaUowing'  th^^^^^^^^ 


Law."  And  how  it  is  used!  Mr,  Ric^e^ 
has  estabUshed  a  record  for  telephonic 
conversations  in  this  play.  I  ^timate 
that  at  least  a  third  of  the  dialog-ue! 
consists  of  calls.   Mr.  Rice  spends  so. 

Tniir>b  of  his  time  and  thought  on  get-  a  swoio-swaiiowiiig  icimcm-j.  -^^ft — -       -■        _  -  . 

Sng  the  detaus  right  that  he  has^he  affectations  I  had  been  accused  of  in  Petersburg.  I  by  this  time  ««t  faith 
scarcely  any  time  «^  thought  left  foi  spangles.  I  no  longer  believed  that  properties  could  work 

rLl^^'re'ntir— ^^^^^  but  with'growing  restlessness  was  tirelessly  ^^^^^-^^^^ 

chtraTter^  andTt^'pi^o^e,  Int  the  ob-  j,,^  through  which  to  express  emotion.  Truth  in  art  was  now  definite  > 

""t^'^TV't^Snrg^^^  ^-^'     "     ^'^^^^^..^^  ^^^^ 

inSLierable  cans  exactly  as  a  real  tele-  termed  a  '^word  sw.^llower. 

Dhone  Kirl  would;  the  office  boy  bril-        Marmontov  cultivated  Chahapins,  for  example,  to  """  6  o 
Sntly  bekaves  like  a  veritable  offlc.       ^  ^he  singer  went  to  Moscow,  where  he  came  under  the  happ> 

hoy;    the    stenographer    tak^    dowT       J  remarkable  Russian  painters.    And  learned  much  from 

?.Ken^il"°'"  r^atieritrrlhal  hem  His  first  appearance  there  with  MarmontoVs  o^ra  company  was  u 
Ihte  exactors  of  detail  is  necessary  ii  Gounod's  "Faust."  "Mephistopheles  is  considered  one  of  my  "est  parts^  In 
a  work  of  art,  and  I  sincerely  hope  tha  j^^^.^  gung  it  in  every  opera  house  m  the  World 

^^^^'^^^s'^^  S  inSetitionVas  thus  in'a  sense  ^^^^^^^^J  Z 
0?  famous  plays  will  l>e  falsified,  anc    ^istopheles  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  that  ^^^^^'^P^^  .P^*;^^^. 
.  that  1933  wlU  produce  something  bet-  ^  ^  ^^^^      the  garden  scene-insisted  against  Polacco 

ter  for  the  next  Go4^nc^annual._  that  it  should  be  put  on  the  stage  and  by  his  clowning  diverted  at- 

-  McCLOSKY  _  ZntZ  S  m  the  Singing  'of  Faust  and  Marguerite.  To  some  hjs  p^rtrayaj 

In  1904       converse  wrot^  ^La  BeUe  Mephistopheles  was  a  far  more  impressive,  artistic  creation 

.^me  sans  Merci."  for  P^I^^'^r  Ke  J  r.i,,,i.nin.  sneaking  of  Gounod's  Mephistopheles,  remar 


ve    artistic  creation) 

-me  ....         ,1  gr^^^eaS  —  s^ST^-^^  Me;^is;;pi.ies;  «ks  t^t^-  -  -| 


'  Z:  ^^o^st^Ip^;^  ofan  un^sentlals  arid  carv. 

?r^thr»r^rch^U^^^  ,,,,,y.      .  I  m.ust  admit,  however,  that_M, 

Mr.  McClosky  will  gwe  a  1^  -nhi.stonheles  has  been  one  of  the  1 


BOGHOSSIAN 


SStcSS'hfs  b^rr  the  bitterer  msappomtmen^  of  my  caree. 
I  fcalratout  in  my  heart  a  Mephistopheles  I  have  never  been  able  to  iq 

and   when    I   compare    this  J 
.dream-figure  with  the  figure  I  have 


Samuel  Bogh^an  an  A^eiuai^  compa.    .^^^  ^  ^^Sr— " 

ll^i^pieFnl-^^^  Challapm  gave  Sierov_s 


3:30  P 
bus,  O 


M.    He  has  come  froin        .„  J 
to  further  hi.';  musical  educa-|eage. 


Holo- 

phernes  in  "Judith"  the  "stern  aspect  j 
.f  a  bas-relief  charged  with  passion  anc 


of  old  EgyP- 
uiaent*.  "Thls 
thnt  pose  and  ges- 
however  conven- 


tiau  and  A.'>.vii 
episode  proved  to  ii  ■ 

ture.  however  arch  ie  ,    

tlonal  and  however  strangp  they  may  oe, 
appear  natural  and  Ufe-like  on  the  stage 
U  the  artist  feels  them  deeply  In  his 
ow-n  heart." 

There  are  pages  engrossing  to  tnc 
reader  and  valuable  to  the  actor  about 
of  a  character  and  us 


Second  Sight 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

these  z~:^:::::2\^^^^  ""'^^  °^  ^^^--^  ^^--^ 

back  and  give  the  nafZ  '"^^'^^^  '^^^  they  all  stand 

Who  have  g^ln  ye^t  orserv,   T  ^^^"^ 

two-score  years  ago  w J  takinl     T  ?       """"  ^'"^^  A.  Brady  who  f 

boasted  a  U.eatre'  orTn  opeTvTouTT  T  ''''''  ''''  town  whth 

,,0-a   portraya.   resen.a                ^""j^  ""^^  ^^^^^  of  a  newer 

Met  opolUan'l.hen  Challapln  first  vis-    ™  ^^"ality  to  cheapness  in  ITZTZTZ'aT 

^Kl  New  York-Don  Quixote:  Ivan  the  the  Actors'  Equity  Association,  courteous  oSn  f^r  »f ^  P'^^sWent  of 

^^x^^sS^'j^^  roXtr sS      ^-^  -^^^^^^^ 
Sd^Cd^Tasnrt^p^ 


the  mentality 

outward  appearance.  Godounov  Don 
"BasUlo— a   portrayal   resented^  at  tne 


decadence    of    contemporary  Kussiaii 

drama;  notes  on  Russian  composers  and  ■  -j,  w.„ig  ^nat  has  b 

For  these  chapters  crowded      past  10  years  is  a  whole  lot  of  theatre    it  miahf     .  J  """^ 

ut  some  of  it  back  in."  George  is  r^nt  f.^HJ  """^  Idea  to 

5itions,  but  he  packs  a  deal  of  LI  ^  his  placements  of  prep- 

]  ir.  his  utterances  ^very-day,  understandable  Znse 


;es  on  nussio."  >-umH' 

authors     For  these  chapters  —  

-^Uh  noteworthy  comment,  there  is  no 
room  today.  .„„^,^„„^„ 


"The  Sleeping  Rccitly" 


The  fourth  or  the  curi^nt  series  ot'lT^^T^^^^  tS^  T  '^.^^'^^ 

Children's   plays   being    presented   at  Mr'p"""''^/  "'"^'^  '=°"'='^te,  practical  remedy  for  ,  ^        -^"^  *™« 

-      --    ir  was  1^^-  Pemberton  would  revive  the  road  a/fl?=!    -5  ^  *  distressing  situation 
.rnoon  Mr.  Hopkins  advocates  estabHshln?^.  ^",5 1 '''^^  ^        ^^age  in  general. 


Jordan  hall  by  Clare  Tree  Ma jo7  was" ,       Pemberton  would  revive  the" a *  distressing  situation 

St^r^in'-gTai??  ^^'^^'^°°^^fm^alfTf"^r^^*^^-^^^'^^S^ 

■.■..•.&l'Jo,^  --Panies  win  dev^op    i  reLnTl"/"'"*''"^'  strong 

rau-v  Kra.,o,i  ' " '^l .7/  ^fi  ^'""^red  premieres  instead  of  one  Tn^  ?  ^^^^  as  many  as  a 

°^  ^"^      city         win  bf  ^^P«"d  upon  he 

^^'^■■  —  ■--••■■■■■■■■i^Pk^^  ^"      theatres  that  wil,  not  fear  ex5r^pnf"^J'°"''  ^"'""^  These 


uam.van 

Tsareviioh  Berenda.T 

The 
Stories 


The    dramatization    of    well-known  *^^^^'"ore,  following  Mr.  Hookinc:  in  tu„  ,vt     ^  . 

orl^  for  Children  is  an  Irt  umquf  '=™«rcial  theatrical  managers  X  senH  excoriates  the 

Its  freedom.  First  of  all,  the  play/|  road.    He  denounces  thn«  1  ^"^e^ior  companies  out  on  thf 

!\^"!!^,"eyer  worry  about  theVc    '-Playing  Broadw^  w*"^!?  T""^^''^  who  tour  second-rate 


is.^ 

in  its  freedom.  First  of  'a"u,  the  play 
Wright  need  never  worry  about  the  fac 
cnat  there  is  no  real  suspense  in  th 
tale  he  unfolds,  since  everyone  Is  cer 
win  of  the  denouement:  children  ador 
hearing  and  seeing  things  they  knoi 
in  advance,  as  many  a  bored  mothei 
who  reads  aloud  "Cubby  Bear"  for  thJ 
ooth  time  to  an  entranced  small  li, 
tener  can  testify.  Children  never  both 
their  heads  about  whether  things  seeii 
probable  or  not  on  the  stage— whethe 
entrances  and  exits  are  "managed"  o 
natural,  whether  a  thing  is  or  is  no 
"good  theatre."  All  they  want  is  ^ 
story  they  like,  a  pleasant  scene  an 


'^'■'I'lt^  and  Mpllsande"  was  heard  for 
In  the  Unlt«"d  Statea; 
"wn  Soldier"  received 
1     nance.    Of  the  remain- 
ing poiioimaiice.i  are  Infrequent. 

It  w.ns  pleasant  to  hear  "Pelleaa  and 
Mellftando"  as  originally  written  for 
orchestra  The  economy  of  harmonic 
means,  the  thinness  of  high  pasaaees. 

'  chL.a"re°r&^o/°Sireir«*/"d  °^h. 
their  efTect  vcne«  f J"  I"*  depend  fo. 

li  us  tVnscr  /^^^  *"'te. 

Tth^s^^-orEi-i'^^^^^^^^ 
heard  and   i^^ar^^^*"*^  '^ey  now  be 
tended.    Debussv.!  .'n,  originally  ir,- 
nnd  string  orchestra^  wf, 
for  chromatic  harn  n^f.^^  composed 
piano  part  bv  th?  arranged  for 

chestra  In  thi  ..^.'""P°*^'"^  ^"d  or- 
Haven^of  delfeaf    t^'^l'^  Mr. 

grace  alwed''^onr'of^th''H''^!?''^ 
beauty  of  modal  wl       .  '^e  tender 

1^'rception     Terhnl,T°"''      *^«Pe  hl£ 
^iclan'^'he  proved  hfm,fff  T"  ^' 
Lls^fs  "Dance  of  DeX"  ,J?  P^^^'"« 
Siloti     Tn  thi      ^atn   as  revised  by 

on  the  '^ies^C^.P°t'h?'  T'-'^"""' 
Liszt  at  his  wildest  »,i^",*'  ^"  which 

Poars  at  al/lnTa  e  l^'J^^s  rhi'nf  T, 
won  applause  for  i^l^,,J^  \  P'anlst 
Where  acrXtle  ^^„""P|"etentlousne.ss 
have  beerforemos't  an'd^  .^'^".^ 

S"'pres?n^t  iTllTs^^'i:  ?l  ^''P- 
Paclty  of  vioii.<if  (,  „  IP.y^  the  ca- 

meTdatTc^Tor 'u^'^iif/''"  ^''''''^  ^'^^ 
Piece<!   Ttoz-v,  I    f  performance  of  the--- 

iTrs'n^.^eV=f-entls;^^d 


road.    He  denounc^;  ThT^' m^nTgers' whf 'f^'  '"'"P^"^^^  °"t"«"  the ,  menaation  for  it.  ne  f- - 
'Playing  Broadway  hits  and  rwff        .    ^"""^  second-rate  companies  PleceT  '??chnIcaMmnr^''"*""  the^ 

locale  for  tryouts  for  productions  intended  f!.  V"'J  the 
Broadway  prices  "for  performances  whi^H  Z  ^™^dway,"  and  charging 
difTerent  from  those  ^>en  ™  sSurS  »  ""'^^^  ^ere  enthSy 

Gillmore  favors  munic^paTtSeafres  thr""""'  "  ''''^  ^ 
golden  age  of  drama."  ^»ies  at  least,  to  "stm  a 


o...,  ....  ..e,  a  pheasant  scene  and  .T'^V^'^^^^^^^^^  ""^  dis- 

rather  a  lot  of  vi^i  and  vigor   Thr'/P^^^ding  and  which  is  doing  much  ^o  f  ^i^'^'''^  "^^^^^  tc 

th"^h'o/f?A7^f'' .^"'■^  the  page]  potential  playgoers  now  so  noticeable  rt  ic^L  !  disaffection  among 
who  had  httle  to  do  with  the  plot,  bulout"  which  should  be  di.onrJ.vi  ^  ^  distant  relative  to  the  "tr,^ 

whose  antics  and  tumbling  afforded  thdinstann^         u   *        disowned  promptly  by  the  narent  Vv^Z     .    !  . 
-  oung  audience  hearty  pleasure.  They '"^'^"f^  ""^^  he  found  in  a  new  melodrama  recenth.  ?  ^  ^^'^^^^ 

olerated  the  beauteous  fairies,  witfl  down-town  theatres.  It  was  written  W  o  ^  ^'^'"'*^d  to  one  of  our 

heir  mystical  "good  wishes,"  but  i  the  th6atre-one  of  that  nit^i  ^  ""^^  °^  ^hsolutely  no  experience  in 
as  the  bad  fairy,  snarling  and  scream-  salable  idea   ZiZ  1    ,  ^  ^''^^      "o^ces  who  think  thev  w 

v^'f^hOff'^P*'^  *^he  applause  and  th^^ew  v 'f  '  P>ay  around  that  idea   and  \     y  ^"^^  * 

xcited  titters.  ^-"^ew  York  as  a  goal.    This  nartinuia       lu'  ^  *  hearing,  with 

Mrs  Major  presents  the  plays  ^^th  gmoney.   He  encountered  a  small  tim^  I  presumably  had  a  little 

harming  sense  of  stage  properties  an^play,  though  after  .rpr,^;    small-time  producer  who  agreed  to  J 
-anagement.  and  with  a  good  knowlThJ  .^7"°  scanning  the  script  that  producer 7hn,,iH^  ^      "  his 

•ge  Of  child  psychologj-.  She  has  ar? hf t  the  play  was  as  leaky  as  a  sieve  Book-Pd  f  ,  ^  have  realized 
anged  her  list  of  presentations  so  ajwith  a  mediocre  cast,  held  on  for  ^iJhf  ^°ofed  for  two  weeks,  the  play 
o  reach  every  young  taste,  and  is  tjhandfu's  of  spectators  and  „T  ^'^  ,^'^ht  performances  given  before  mere 
c  congratulated  on  the  warm  response      th^co  \.**^-"^'^ois,  and  on  a  Saturday  night  was  r,^  "ciore  mere 

he  draws  from  the  children  wK:„„^^h°^         hundreds  who  sat  through  that  "^^v  d  !' 
-nd^  gusted  mood.   Probably  they  talked  and  fh.       ^  ^  departed  in  a  dis- 

The  pri^  of  an  illustrated  copy  qthat  the  theatre  in  general  is  in  7  J  ^  ^^''^^d  the  depressing  news 

Huckleberry  Finn"  which  was  offers  of  all  wifh  ^mlJ.  .,  *  grievous  state.   Their- attitndo         *u  ! 

o  the  child  writing  the  best  descriptioon»  1  "'^^  converse,  becomes  one  of  t3  *"d  that 

f  the  play,  presented  on  Jan.  7  wa°^e  experience  irritates  them    A  second  ?  scepticism,  of  suspicion, 

warded  to  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  3d,  (loses  so  many  customers  And  ^„T^*u  ^^^"^tes  them,  and  the  theatre 
elmont,  by  Mrs.  Everett  O.  Pisk,  presa  mighty  dim rZ  i^tl\        '  ''hose  customers  are  lost  if-  h»^XLI! 

ent  of  the  Boston  University  Women  f  rt^i  -^  difficult  task  to  regain  them,  to  recreate  Z\T  ^IJ^°^^^ 
ouncll.  Ifidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  theatre  wh^>,  u  "  ^^^"^  *hat  con- 

The  next  children's  play  will  be  glv^  time.  "  ^"eatre  which  k  so  sorely  needed  at  thi^ 

arch  11.    lb  will  be  a  dramatization  |r;v,"^rr,«i«c1,i"'"='^=^  " — —    , 

,  of  Sunnybrook  Farm"     I  1^1Sspron'^n"c^^^^^ 

,  ,  E.  B.         (Xto^  Pau?  Vand^^^^^  "f  Song"  sings  four  song. 

Vanderkills    whose    anistor^    L       ^J^^  7°"""  ^"^^        My  Disposition 
I  ivTanhaffor,   .-"""^e  ^ancestors    boughfstreet  W  Dreams"  arid  "Mv  River 


RKO  KEITH'S 
Child  of  Manhattan" 

A  screen  rirama  adantcrt  by  Gerlrudc  Pur- 
geu  from  the  pla.y  of  the  same  name  t>v 
reston  StiirKcs;  directed  by  Eddie  Buzzpll 
and  presenied  br  Columbia  Pictures  -nith  the 
following:  c.isl: 

Madeleine   M<Gonepal   Kanc.v  Carroll 

I  a"'  J  "■"''■'•kill     John,  Bolr« 

■   WarlMirton  Gamble 

A>int  Sonliio   ,    Clara  BNindi.  k 

¥,.S-M-*'"-*^""^"i    Jane  Darw,-ii 

  Oary  Ow,  n 

"••y   Bptiv  Orabl. 

iHl'.^M'-"'''   Luis'  Alhcu 

Aunt  Minnie    Jessie  R-.i,,h 

nSr.*JS*  ^^^"^  Charles  "Buck  '  Jon- . 

^om^e  ■   Belty  Kendall 

As  a  reward  for  a  dolefully  large 
number  of  bad  parts,  Nancy  Carroll  gets 
into  her  stride  once  again  when  she 
plays  the  title  role  in  "Child  of  Man-  , 
hattan,"  the  current  screen  attraction  i 
at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre.    It  is  a| 
sentimental  comedy  by  Preston  Sturges  i 
—author  of  "Strictly  Dishonorable"  and  ' 
several    quick    failures— and  provides' 
some  pleasant  amusement,  untroubled 
by  scintiUant  wit  or  heavy  drama  The 
humor  is  obvious  but  it  still  makes  you  ' 
J^ugh,  laugh  because  the  joke  is  futmy, 
not  because  it  is  smutty.    V/ho  said ' 
'J?UM?!'alaprop  and  Dogberrv  were  dead' 
OBlid    of    Manhattan"    draws  quite 


-  ....  "lit- 
'  sings  four  songs 

VandeWlir' whoie""«,Vil../^"^         the  With  Your  Looks  and  My  Dispo  " ' '  ' 
Manhattan  islnd  from  the'  m'^'f'^ht  "Street  «  Dreams"  and  "My 
goes  to  inspect  a  dan^e      ii  2'''^"!;  "^°"'*'    ''''""''^'ding  with  a  new  num 
upon  his  property  meets  and  .erected  ber,  "Harlem  Holiday."  Another  promi- 
love  with  mSL  McGon^^^^^^  **^e     act     is     the  -Twelve 

the  hostessed  pretty  and  fnn^^^^  boys  and  six  girls,  con- 

I  uneducated.  He  outfits  her  wX  ixne^n^  tnbuting  some  pleasing  dance  numbers, 
jsive  clothes,  black  and  white  neark  J  '^slsted  by  the  deep-voiced  Rita  de 
Ipenthonse  apartment:  in  short  with  ^^"°'  mountain  of  blues."  Harry 
leverything  except  his  name"  and  that  ^"''"^'  Italian  comedian,  present-s 
(too,  he  gives  her  when  he  finds  thai  a'  ^^.^^^  that  he  calls  "Pardon  Me."  in 
l  If-      t^ie'way.  Unfortunately  lUie  he  is  assisted  by  Helen  Lockwood. 

ir\^  dies  ajid  Madeleine,  too  honest  to  ^""^""^  «"d  Tony  de  Lucca.  So 

hold  Paul  by  a  tie  which  no  lonee?  °°"'d  and  Gus  Robey  offer  "Jest  for 
exists,  goes  to  Mexico  to  get  a  divorce  ^"d  Realtor,  does  some  Ingenious 

Agamst  her  instructions  her  lawyer  r^'*"elng  work,  with  and  without  ro'.l- 
°emands  heavy  alimony  f^om  Paul  so  f''  skates,  in  which  he  i.s  materially 

Marielein.   ^.„i...  .       .    .^aui,  SO|„,,„^  ^  , ,  .  -fc  ^nd  White 

E.  L.  H., 


J  » V  — w  iiJonuuLjons,  ner  Jav 

^^i^^^^  heavy  alimony  from  Paul  soT^  '   

Madeleine  decides  to  cancel  the  debt  h'^'d  by  a  cleve 

iLh^'k"^  "^  P^"^"^*  Kelly,  a  crude  r^-  ^Uf:.-  ^.  u.  rx. 

kind-hearted  Oil  mah  from  the  West''  CIVIC  SVMPHnv^.  — I- 
Before  this  can  happen,  Paul  gets  the  The  Boston  S  ^  OKpiiixg^ 
"fws  and  comes  to  demand  an  ex-,  tra  gave  the  first  pnn^™''"^  "rches- 
Planation,  Mr.  Sturges's  idea  was  that' ^.eason  la^t    "i.S.^?"<^ert  U  its  eighth 


niVv,  n  ,  "^s  CO  demand  an  ex-i"'  save  the  first  7^.^  !**'""^  °rches- 
uldt  lfn-  Sturges's  idea  was  that  f^son  Ia«  «ven,n"°"^e'-t  U  its  eighth 
Madeleine  should  go  back  to  be  Paul -k  "Joseph  Wao-nll  Jordan  hall 

inlstress,  but  film!  must  ^  pur^   io««vens,  piZut  ^T""",^'^-  Raymond 
the  Ill-assorted  couple  are  remarried     eram  waS  •  cher^h^n.^°^°'^^-    The  pro-  i 
Nancy    Carroll    plays    pretty    Irish™'';   sbeia,s^-p!n ''''''■"t^re  •'^:^ 
,d  t^'",*'    ^ntlmental,    good-heartedSande";  Debu^v  *"d  Mell- 

,  d  crude,  with  spirit,  feeling  and  in>"d  string  orfhVsf.5^?''^  ^<>r  piano 
telJlgence.  John  Boles  is  eminentl^anz^  Stufrt  r  i5  ^  '  ^^^t,  "Toten- 
correct  though  a  bit  wooden,  as  th  Soldier";  ^tafs^S'^'^K  '.'^he  Dni^nown  ' 
y  s  "^'.'^."^""t  ^*"''  J-hile  Buck  Jones^y-Heniy  vm  "'^^"'''  ^^^et  music  from  | 
yes.  Buck  Jones,  the  cowboy  star— !.«  The  program  . 
5e  SIP  P^fn,,'  L"'^  Albern?omparaOyf,;^feonsIs^^^  i^.^^, 

fmn.infln^^  ^"^f  'l'^"'*  Blandick  ar>P7li"'r  com^n^.r"'"!^'^,  ^«rks  by  fa- 
jamnslng  in  small  role.s.  i  ■"•onspf}  intero.st 


JOHN  GOSS,  LONDON  SINGERS 

John  Goss  and  the  London  Singers 
gave  a  program  of  old  English  and 
French  songs,  German  lieder  folk 
•songs  and  sea  shanties  yesterday  after- 
noon to  a  very  small  but  appreciative 
audience  in  Symphony  hall.  This  was 
the  program  In  full:  j 

OLD  ENGLISH  AXD  FRENCH  SONGS 
Calcno  Cuslureme   (probably  Irish) 
Arincourt   (battle  sQn/ of  -^4,?? '"o'"  Harrl. ) 
Le  Roi  AnrlD.v9....,.arr  -  D^'  &  WIIhS 

■     from  Bavenstroft's  Pammrli.a  (1811) 
A  robyn.  E-entyl  rnbyn  (nartsnnc)  ■ 
Tim>,„.i«.^'"'*'"  ^""y^^he  (1512).. 

Lilllburlero    .         ,  arr.  Retinal  Paul 

(ajitl-Jacolnte  sonr  of  1688) 

songs;,  for  one.  two  and  three 

Voices 

Why  BO  Serious.  .Why  so  Grave «...  Purcell 
The  Grasshopper  and  the  Fly..?  Puree) 

Fie,  nay  prithee.  John  ! ! !  I !  1  iPur^cJl 

LIEDER 

Tl^l^k-Ka^ion- •  Schubert 
Die  Rose  Stand  im  Tau ..      i  I  "  Schumann 

Metronoms-Kanon     .   .  Beethoven 

Ich  Lcfrte  mich  am  Abend  .    .  .       *'  Gri« 

FOLK  SONGS 
Aupres  de  ma  blonde  (French) 

Vive  le,  matelots!  (Fren"chi  ^"^"^  ^" 

The  Jolly  Carter  (SuffS'  f^o'ik  IS'n'/) 

?-o^,*l^,-  ^"'f.  'Scottish), arr.'Gavln  Gor"5S 
lont  the  coolini  (Hebndean) 

arr.  Gavin  (Jordon 
SEA  SHANTIES 
Hob-a-derry-dando   (Canstain  shanty) 

Lowland.  Urirld-Ameno'ani''  ^'"^ 

Haul  away  Jde  (Biint,  Xiuy)"""'""" 

Hi,h  Barbary  (HalUa.^^'.lfant/)'"'"'^''  ^"'^ 

Highland  Laddie  (ScoMiBh)'-  ^""^^ 
.  ,  ,  ,,         arr.  S.  Taylor  Harrii 

A  larger  audience  should  have  heard 
John  Goss  and  the  London  Singers,  i 
They  offer  music  unusually  interesting  ■ 
and  beautiful,  well  performed.  They 
have  good  voices,  sing  well  together  and 
with  an  esprit  not  often  found  in  so 
small  an  ensemble.  John  Goss,  the 
leader,  commands  a  fine  voice,  and  no 
small  gifts  as  an  actor.  His  subtle  dif- 
ferentiations- in  cHSracter,  by  t^e  tone 
Of  the  voice  and  the  delivery  as  well  -as 
by  a  well-simulated  accent,  did  much 
to  make  the  program  a  stimulating  one. 

Half  the  music  sung  was  "natural" 
rather  than  composed  music — music 
expressing  as  much  of  history,  the  ra- 
cial and  politic  differences  among  meni 
their  simple  dreams  and  aspirations,  as' 
it  does  melodic  and  poetic  sentiments. 

The  compositions  themselves  wen 
rare  onss,  andcdcljghtful.  Thr«6charm- 
ingj  songs  by  one  of  the  few  great  Eng- 
lish corapo.sers,  Purcell;  a  drinking 
canon  by  Mozart  and  an  amusing  play 
on  rhythm  in  the  Beethoven  Metronome 
canon;  songs  by  16th  and  17th  centur. 
Englishmen— .such  as  these  are  almo.v 
never  heard,  and  worth  a  journey  t  i 
lovers  of  the  best  in  music,  performed 
as  they  were  yesterday  with  flexible 
tono,  In'rll)!   ti'"-    fTeor  and  humcr. 


sea  'shanU*s."  which  were, sim^  I 
idly  in  strong  rhythm,  with  ex- i 
ehunciation.  and  a  certain  sense  | 
true  background  of  each,  topped 
•ernoons  pleasure.  The  haunt  ng 
of  the  tune  of  '•Lowlands  the 
le  of  "Haul  Away  Joe  and 
I  heartiness  of  "Highland 
i  d  perhaps  the  two  lively 
a   loik   songs,   "Aupres,  de  ma 
.  -   and   "Vive   des   matelots!  - 
)>,usod  the  audience  most.  a- 


WILBUR  THEATRE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"That's  Gratitude" 

A  1-onied.v  in  lliiee  act*  and  Sour  sceiief 
hv  F:  :ink  Cravpii  was  played         iiislit  for 
•  '     :  1st  lime  in  Boslon.    The  comed.v  was 
nte<1  by  O.  E.  Wee  and  J.  J.  Leventhal. 

and  stared  by  Robert  Burton.  The 
^vas  as  loUows: 

t  Grant    Taylor  Holmes 

riias  Maxwell    .T.  C.  >'us;(iit 

-Lonibard    Howard  Hall 

I-,:    Kiy    Walter  Do  Luna 

ivclia  Maxwell  Frances  McHugrh 

William  North   Alan  Buiice 

Mrs.  Jl  ax  well    Maida  Reade 

Delia  Maxwell    Amy  AtUiiipon 

Nora    Bobeir  Batea 

Clayton  Lorimer    Gerald  Kent 

There  was  honest  laughter  last  night 
at  the  Wilbur,  laughter,  not  sniggering 
provoked  by  sly  and  unclean  allusions, 
nor  by  out  and  out  coarseness.  When 
the  play  -  was  first  produced  the 
part  of  Robert  Grant  was  taken  by  the 
author,  whose  methods  are  familiar  to 
many.  No  one  last  night  disputed  the 
general  excellence  of  the  performance. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  is 
credible  and  amusing.  Grant  meets  the 
sick  man — MaCT'ell — suffering  from  a 
dinner  at  a  small  town  hotel — and  gives 
him  first  aid.  With  the  aid  of  several 
"prescriptions"  they  swear  an  eternal 
friendship.  Maxwell,  grateful,  "he  saved 
my  life,"  insists  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  should  visit  him  and  above 
all  meet  his  wife. 

The  visit  is  made,  the  family  is  de- 
lighted vnth  the  stranger,  but  like 
Colonel  Strong  in  "Pendennis"  he  stays 
and  stays.  He  smokes  Maxwell's  cigars, 
criticises  their  quality,  expresses  him- 
self as  wholly  comfortable,  shows  no 
signs  of  leaving,  talks  vaguely  of  a  show 
soon  to  be  produced,  for  he  is  a  theatri- 
cal manager,  and  finally  touches  Max- 
well for  money. 

Now  Maxwell  has  a  daughter,  discon- 
tented at  home  and  stagestruck.  She 
is  betrothed  to  a  worthy  youth  who  is 
In  love  with  her  sister.  Grant  feeds  her 
vanity  and  borrows  $7000  from  the 
youth  so  that  Delia  can  take  the  part 
of  leading  woman  and  be  free,  for  she 
never  can  be  happy  with  him  or  he 
with  her.  The  show  is  financed;  Delia 
sings;  Grant  wishes  to  marry  her,  but 
on  the  night  of  her  success  in  her 
home-town  she  writes  him,  after  he  had 
announced  his  intention  to  the  parents 
that  she  has  wedded  Lorimer,  a  member 
of  the  company  regarded  by  Grant  as  a 
"ham,"  to  study  abroad. 

A  simple  story,  as  we  have  said,  but 
affording  studies  of  character  and 
many  delightful  lines,  the  best  of  them 
given  to  Maxw-ell,  skilfully  acted  by  Mr. 
Nugent.  Among  the  characters  are 
the  physician  who  made  a  speech  at  a 
banquet  given  to  two  aviators  and  Lori- 
mer, a  type  of  a  conceited  singing  actor 
who  has  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  his  manager,  and  is  never  weai-y  of 
saying  Delia  "at  present  is  crude." 

The  mother  knows  the  weakness  of 
her  husband  for  cocktails — he  is  a 
lovable  but  jovial  soul,  until  Grant  by 
his  cheek  gets  on  his  nerves;  the  two 
daughters,  the  one  devoured  by  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire  to  be  married  that 
.she  may  spite  her  girl  companions. 
There  is  weak  William  North,  who 
being  in  a  mess  by  his  betrothal  to  the 
wrong  girl,  a  victim  to  Grant,  an  ac- 
complished strategist  in  working  for  his 
own  end.  but  as  played  by  Mr.  Holmes 
one  sympathizes  with  him  at  the  end, 
and  thinks  him  hardly  used. 

The  comedians  are  not  "muggers"; 
they  do  not  fall  into  farce,  they  are 
human  beings.  Perhaps  the  drinking 
.scene  in  the  first  act  is  too  lonir  spun 
out.  with  too  much  repetition  of  vain 
babble,  but  Mr.  Nugent  as  Maxwell  on 
the  whole  is  a  well  drawn  character, 
an  actor  with  an  expressive  face,  an 
actor  who  does  not  hammer  his  lines 
into  the  heads  of  the  audience,  a  rea- 
sonable beinK  even  In  his  unreasonable 
moments.  Tlie  ladies  in  the  company 
-ere  wholly  adequate.  Mr.  Holmes  as 
he  close  friend  and  sponger  was  light 
in  action  and  speech  appropriately  vi- 
vacious. 

The  audience  enjoyed  play  and  per- 
formance. 


HIGH  AND  LOW 

By  PHILIP  HALK 
When  did  the  word  "highbrow"  with  Its 
present  meaning  come  into  use?  The  old  slang 
dictionaries  knew  it  not.  Is  it  originally  an 
Americanism?  One  does  not  find  it  in  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary.  It  is  not  to  be  con^ 
founded  with  "high-hat"  or  "snooty."  High 
brow  has  been  carried  into  England  with  the 
American  invasion  that  is  deplored  by  the 
Tories  in  speech,  for  here  is  Mr.  Priestley  ad 
vising  his  hearers  in  one  of  his  broadcasts  tc 
be  neither  "highbrow  nor  lowbrow,  but  broad 
brow."  The  highbrow  is  expected  to  be  a  lit 
erary  snob.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  lowbrow 
not  only  a  literary  snob,  but  a  musical,  ar 
artistic  snob  as  well;  one  that  prefers  Browning 
to  duest;  Brahms  to  Gershwin;  Botticelli  ii 
any  English  anecdotical  painter;  he  defends  hii 


sicai  comearesr'1-ne  music,  tuneinr&na dolri  of  his  creative  genius;  HrTfas  m 
sweet,  was  very  well  sung,  especially  capable  of  accepting  "the  wretched  tas 
bv  Alice  Wellman,  who  has  a  lovely  of  pandering  to  the  public  and  er.cour 
voice,  as  well  as  an  engaging  presence,  agiiig  its  deliberate  carelessness.  h 
But  all  the  principals  presented  their  was  not  French,  as  were  Coupenn  an 
musical  numbers  acceptably,  with  com-  Lully  and  Rameau.  Yet  it  was  Debuss 
mendable  enunciation.  who  described   the  "Fantastic  sym 

Evelyn  Dorn  was  archly  faaclnathig  Phony  as  "even  that  feverish  maste: 
as  the  vridow.  Steve  Mills,  as  Hans  P»ece  of  romantic  ardor  which  leaves  or 
Wagner,  almost  carried  the  show,  de-  amazed  that  the  music  can  interpr( 
spite  the  difficulties  of  his  role,  which  s"ch  extravagant  situations  withoi 
called  for  a  number  of  clumsy  wlttl-  losing  breath.  Uorepvev.  it  affects  _or 
clsms,  and  a  great  detal  of  foolishness  ^o^W  a  battle  of  the  elemente. 
that  might  not  go  over  successfully  in  _How  could  ^flioz  in  the  30  s  -Kca.! 
the  hands  of  a  less  experienced  player,  J^e  Influence  of  the  romantic  movemei 
The  chorus  has  the  makings  of  an  ex-  ^'hic^  Yfl^*;^.  f'^'^^J^^^J.^Jt 
cellent  ensemble;  there  are  good  voices  garters  contributed  in  large  measun 
in  it,  some  very  pretty  girls,  and  the  The  movement  that  affected  Germa| 


nucleus  of  a  clever  dancing  troupe 

Perhaps  the  high  point  of  the  evening 
was  a  waltz  solo  by  Miriam  Winslow. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  costuming, 
effectiveness,  appropriateness  and 
graceful  execution,  her  dance  was  com- 
pletely satisfying.  E.  B. 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 

"The  Sacred  Flame" 


A  drama  in  three  acts  by  W,  Somerset 
i   Mauerham;  pre.sented  by  Gilbert  Miller  and 

preference  offensively,  w^ith  the  implication  that  Messmore  Ken/iaii  at  the  .  Henr.v^  Miiier 

the  lowbrow  is  not  far  from  being  an  idiot.      \   CUul"  Eames.    Ma?y  ye^rold^^and^'Anthony 

Brows  are  as  the  Lord  makes  them,  althougl^^  f^^^^l\J^.  l^^Feh^^^f  ms'^im 

it  is  said  that  in  certain  French  Provinced  i  J^tj^s^  Eamrs^. .  ^m^^ 

mothers  massage  the  heads  of  their  little  son^i  pr.«,    for  Jhe   first   time  in   Boston,   at  the 


,  .  .,    .       •       ii.        ,       ,     iv,„*  r'ea.hody  PlHyhoiise,  with  the  following  cast- 

.from  birth  to  give  them  heads  that  rise  like  ^  Maurke  Tabret    Phiiio  Bourneuf 

Winted  arch.   It  is  also  said  the  Scotch  believe 

that  the  long-headed  children  are  especiall: 

clever,  whereas  Thomas  Fuller,  treating  of  nat 

ural  fools,  remarked  that  their  heads  are  "some 

times  so  long  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  muc: 


nr.  Harvester    Aldrich  Bowker 

Mrs.  Tabret    Mary  MacDonald 

Nurse  Wayland    Clara  West  Biriler 

Alice   ,  .  Barbara  West 

Maior  Liconda    E.    Irvinp  Locke 

Stella  Tabret    Muriel  Williama 

Lolm  Tabret    Ernest  Woodward 


writers  and  musicians — ^we  have  f( 
example. 

Boston  has  recognized  the  genius 
BerUoz  since  1851,  when  his  overtu: 
to    "Waverley"    was   performed  her 
Some  of  his  more  important  works  ha* 
been  dropped  from  the  concert  repe 
toire;   but  the  "Fantastic"  symphor 
has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Sjm 
phony  orchestra  alone  at  15  concer' 
The  work  is  now  over  100  years  old. 
wears  well.    The  "March  to  the»Sca 
fold"  is  still  a  thrilling,  night-mari; 
masterpiece;  the  first' movement  by 
structure  should  satisfy  the  pedant! 
the  finale,  by  its  ingenuity,  is  eclipsJ 
only  by  Liszt's  ironical  travesty  of  pri 
ceding  themes  in  his  "Faust"  symphoiJ 
but  what  would  Liszt  and  Wagner  ha| 
done  without  Berlioz,  master  of  orche 
tration. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps  Inevitabl 
that  Wagner  should  follow  Berlioz  y^ 
terday.  The  overture  to  the  "Flyia 
Dutchman"  contains  nearly  everythu[ 
that  Is  essential  In  the  opera.  Only 


A  poet,  donning  his  singing  robes,  neces- 
sarily flatters  his  mistress.    Shakespeare  gives 
several  of  his  heroines  high  foreheads,  Cleo 
patra  sneers  at  Octavia  when  she  is  reported 

to  her  as  having  a  low  forehead,  yet  if  we  are  i,,  ♦  „  ^ 

^     ^      ■  t     v,„„.j  „f  /-'lo^^atvo  nrac:' years  ago,  but  it  achieved  a  notable 

to  trust  coins,  the  forehead  of  •  Cleopatra  was  ^.^^       London  a  few  months  later, 

and  it  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  see  it  at  last.  It 
is  both  a  moving  and  a  controversial 
drama;  It  has  a  murder  but  no  murder 
trial  and  no  detective,  and  the  whole 
ated — ^her  brow  "was  like  the  snaw  drift";  th<  development   of    plot   and  cliaracter 


Gallantly  determined  that  their  plays,  the  music  "from  "TrUtan"  is  the  Wagnj 
shall  not  be  all  cut  from  thfe  same!  the  Great,  individual  Wagner  fully  : 
cloth,  the  Stagers  produced  last  evening  realed.  The  brilliancy  of  the  perfor: 
Somerset  Maugham's  "The  Sacred'  mce  was  fully  appreciated.  Seldoi 
Flame,"  the  dramatic  stroy  of  a  tragedy  f  ever,  in  Boston  has  the  "Fanta.sti 
that  visits  a  quiet  English  household,  symphony  been  performed  with  su 
This  play  never  reached  Boston,  fol-i  understanding,  appreciation  of 
lowing  its  production  in  New  York  five |  dramatic  intensity,  of  the  many  bea 
'   ■     ies  in  the  "Scene  in  the  Meadow 


low.  Other  poets  have  praised  the  low  fore^ 
head.  They  have  been  more  in  accord  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  whiteness.  Annie 
Laurie,  whose  beauty  was  no  doubt  exagger 


springs  from  very  human  weakness  and 
emotions  rather  than  from  an  Sirbi- 
trarily  devised  situation. 
The  action  occupies  but  two  days. 


lovers  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night' 
insisted  on  the  contrast  of  brow  as  white  as  daj 
and  hair  as  black  as  night 

A  shining  porcelain  knob  of  a  forehead  is  not  Maurice  Tabi-et,  the  older  son,  hope- 
to  be  desired,  nor  the  brow  that  may  be  de-  lessly  crippled,  is  devoted  to  his  young 
J       J     „  11     „  «^  vioi,.  cti-!.a.  wife,  Stella,  who  has  fallen  in  love 

scribed  as  dome-like,  with  wisps  of  hair  strag-  ^^.^^^  Maurice's  younger  brother.  Colin, 
gling  across  it.  During  the  reign  of  the  Britisr  and  is  destined  to  bear  his  child.  One 


blondes  on  the  stage,  their  hair  in  front  wa 
often  drawTi  over  the  forehead  in  unkempt  fash 
ion,  as  if  they  wished  to  hide  a  deformity. 

Solomon,  who  gives  a  minute  inventory  o 
the  physical  attractions  of  the  Sulamite,  twic 
azures  her  that  her  temples  are  "like  a  piec' 
of  a  pomegranate,"  but  was  her  forehead  higl 
or  low?  He  adds,  "Within  thy  locks,"  fror 
which  one  may  reasonably  infer  that  her  fore 
head  was  low,  or  if  it  were  high,  she  set  an  ex 
jample  for  the  British  blondes.    For  once  th 


Old  Testament  fails  the   questioner.     IsaiaJ  wayland,  practically  caiTy  the  play 


mentions  a  forehead  of  brass,  but  not  by  wa 
of  a  cqmplirnent 


morning  Maurice  is  found  dfead.  Nurs£ 
Wayland  proves  that  it  was  murder  and 
defiantly  accuses  Stella  of  the  crime 
Agonized,  Stella  denies  her  guilt,  yet 
finds  that  every  one  doubts  her  inno- 
cence, evei-y  one,  that  is,  except 
Maurice's  mother.  In  the  end  it  is  Mrs. 
Tabret  who  solves  the  puzzle  and  ex- 
onerates Stella. 

Considering  the  necessarily  brief  pe 
riod  of  preparation,  last  night's  per 
formance  gave  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
drama.    Mai-y  MacDonald.  as  Mrs.  Ta- 
bret. and  Clara  West  Butler,  as  Nurse 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  Prince  of  Pilsen" 

A  revival  o£  the  mu'sical  conied.v  in  two 
arts,  by  Prank  Pixley  and  Gustave  Ltid'-rs, 
was  civen  last  nirht  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
by  the  Copley  licht  opera  comoany  undei- 
the  {rciieral  direction  of  Lee  Morrison  and 
the  eoneral  musical  direction  of  Pierre  de 
Rceder.  with  the  following-  cast: 

Prince  of  Pilsen  Wesley  Boynton 

Hans  Warner  ......Steve  Mills 

Tom  Wagner  Edward  Hale.  Jr. 

Artie  D.  G.  Thomas  i 

Francois  •.-  Samuel  Tuthill.  .Ir.  ; 

Mrs.  Madison  Crocker  Evelyn  Dorn  I 

*idonie  Pcegy  Ann  Lee 

Edith  iti.  Dorothy  Dane 

Nellie  Alice  Wellm.in 

.liramie  ,.. Helen  Little 

rook's  Courier  Byrne  Hudson  I 

Gendarme  Richard    Applchy  [ 

Another  erendarme  Frank  Ruan 

Audrey  St.   John,   a  Vassar  sirl. 

Betty  Morrison 
A  dancer  Miriam  Winslow 

A  large  and  friendly  audience  enjoyed  : 
"The  Prince  of  Pilsen"  last  night.  The 
naively  Victorian  plot  and  lines  of  the 
book;  the  familiar  melodies,  still  fresh 
and  charming;  the  Ingenuousness  of  the 
cast,  somewhat  amateurish  in  a  way 
that  delighted  the  audience  because  it 
lent  the  whole  production  something 
o.t  the  flavor  of  school  theatricals — 
these  made  the  evening  pleasant  and 
sent  many  people  home  In  a  warmly 
reminiscent  frame    of   mind,  talking 

■  about  amateur  plays  and  the  grand  old 

1  days  of  musical  comedy. 

,|    The  plot,  concerning  a  comic  brewer 

I  from  Cincinnati,  his  pretty  daughter,  a 
Heidelberg  student  who  is  of  course  a 
prince,  an  enchanting  widow  and  a 
monocled  English  comedian,  not  to  men- 
tion certain  darkling  hints  of  impending 
trouble  about  spies  and  forts  (which 
are  never  cleared  up.  whether  due  to 
the  forgetfulne.ss  of  the  original  book 
ijr  the  hearty  carelessness  of  the  cast), 
works  itself  out  in  the  arranging  of  sev- 
jral  marriage.?,  as  Is  customary  in  mu- 


Miss  MacDonald  gives  a  gracious  and 
sympathetic  performance.  Miss  Butler 
visualizes  well  the  tormented,  loving 
conscientious  nurse.  Muriel  Williams 
Is  reasonably  good  as  Stella — it  is  an 
unpleasant  role — and  Philip  Bourneuf 
barring  a  tendency  to  be  inaudible 
made  much  of  the  brief  role  of  Maurice 
There  was  some  difficulty  with  the 
lines  which  should  disappear  at  subse- 
quent performances.  The  single  set- 
ting is  attractive  and  appropriate. 

.  E.  L.  H. 

^-^^    %  — 

bYMFHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


For  once  this  movement  was  not  a  bo  | 
Yesterday  there  w-as  a  realization 
the  importance,  the  strength,  the  fo; 
and  beauty  of  this  great  work. 


FOLRTH  CHAMBER  CONGER^ 
The  fourth  in  the  current  serifi 
chamber  concerts  being  given  at  B'bl 
hall  by  musicians  who  teach  ntH 
New  England  Conservatory    of  »nd 
and  a  few  of  their  pupils,  took 
last  night.  This  was  the  program -td 

"v!ir»„''  Hqfmann.   Serenade  for  flute  tj 
V  co"„'*  „,o,°'°"'^^i'".  c«n«;^bi! 


manner). 
Bcrthoven.:  Serenade  in  D  Major 

miLp.  viohn.  and  viola:  Entiaia  (alle-J 

vivi  "'h-  ,^a"azion:  Adajrio:  ' 
iivace  disinvolto 

'??niii"'"*"''''7-^"'"''''  ^  Minor  for  i\ 
violins,   viola,   violonrelloi  and 


Molto- mod;^a,o-  ouairi^t^r^A/;;!??'^ 
!!onpo°."mT''<^.'i  IX^'"'"'  ^ 
The  following  artists  presented 
concert: 

Geqiffes  Laurent,  flute:  Einar  Han.sen. 
el    vmli'    M,'^''n""i-'-  Georfres  Fo- 

«\.J    o-  °-  .^'in^e.  contraba-ss-  Je' 

Pianoforte;  George  Bro 


vioKa 
■ia  Sf_.. 
iolonccllo 

The  large  audience,  which  crowdt 
the  floor  and  balcony  and  left  many 
stand  along  the  side  aisles,  was  no  dout 
drawn  to  hear  the  Cesar  Pranck  Qui 
tet,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  cham 
ber  compositions.  The  Hofmann  sere 
nade— melodious,  light,  romantic.— ■«  a 
delightfully  played,  as  was  the  Be*- 
thoven  serenade,— also  varied,  pleasan 
m  the  almost  Mozartian  vein-  whic 
Beethoven  made  his  own  on  occasion 

The  Franck  Quintet,  tliough,  was  th 
plum  of  the  evening,  despite  the  fac 
that  it  is  more  often  heard  than  elt? 
of  the  two  serenades.  It  was  given  a 


The  third  Tuesday  afternoon  concert^  magnlflc  ent  performance 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  took:  Fi'anck's  themes,  so  likely  to  sound 
place  yesterday.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con-l---X-n";:'and%^e/tIILl?th"rfir^ 
ducted.  The  program  comprised  the  theme  of  the  third  movement  in  quin- 
"Fantastlc"  symphony  of  Berlioz;  Wag- 1 tet  itself — demand  an  approach  of  al- 
ner's   Prelude   and   Love-Death   from  "^??'  f«^atic  fire  - 

.  ,  .r  ,j  „      J  ^1.  It  IS  curious  to  reflect  on  how  few 

"Tristan  and  Isolde."  and  the  overture  themes  Franck  invented,  and  on  hmv 
to  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  "     beautifully  he  dealt  with  them.  The 

The  work  of  Hector  Berlioz  has  long!  'bemes  in  the  second  movement  of  the 


been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  ultra 
conservatives.  If  he  has  staunch  ad 
mirers  In  England,  as  Newman  anc 
Harty,  the  Oxford  school  is  inclined  tc 


sniff  and  have  none  of  him.  Peda 
gogues  look  at  his  harmonies  on  pape 
and  are  deaf  to  their  wondrous  sound 
In  New  York  some  dismiss  him  as 
.sensationalist;  others  speak  of  him  ii 
a  condescending,  patronizing  mannei 
"Yes,  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  orches 
tration.  and  for  his  day  was  somethin 
of  a  fellow;  but  he  lives  chiefly  by  h: 
Memoirs."    Debussy  in  one  breath  ac 
mires  him,  calls  him  a  genius;  the|'^°-  •'^ 
found  that  his  music  was  Injuriously 
affected  by  his  reading;  that  his  music 
is  too  "literary" — he  found  the  same 
fault  with  Beethoven.     To  him  the 
chief  merit  of  Berlioz  lay  In  the  "free- 


quintet  echo  some  from  the  violin  son- 
ata; the  last  movement  of  ' the  quintet 
is  built  around  an  ?  -companying  figure 
in  the  strings  that  i.'?  again  reminisccn 
of  the  finale  of  the  first  movement  o: 
the  violin  sonata.  And  there  are  in  tli 
organ  and  piano  fugues  themes  that  are 
echoed  ar.d  re-echoed,  recalling  nov, 
the  symphony,  now  even  a  song.  Lik. 
Van  Gogh  in  art,  Franck  Is  always  tlie 
same,  yet  always  different;  alwa\-s 
little  ordinary  though  sincere,  and  yc:| 
radiant  with  a  sort  of  inner  spiritualit\ 
The  next  of  the    cries  of  chain  bo 
"T'certs  will  be  given  Eriday  evening 
"*  E.  B. 


FRAY  AND  BRAGGIOTTl 
Jacques  Pray  and  Mario  Bragglott, 
played  mualc  tor  two  pianos  laat  night 
(at  Jordan  hall.   This  was  their  pro- 
Igram: 

teVur^i-ln  dmlnor-.V. J.  8.  B«.h 
l^Xoodo"noiI  (Corinitlon  •c«n.)^„„„k, 

n. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevltzky  conductor,  gave  ita  15W» 
concert  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  symphony  hall.  The  progrram 
was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn,  overture, 
"The  Hebrides."  Gruenberg.  Sym- 
Ooncerto, 


LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEDM 
"The  Secret  of  Madame  Blanche" 

rlr.im;i  ,nl  u-tnil  hv  Ki  iuh-ci.  fioml- 


Ciocli 


the  .tllghllv  .ipH.s 


Second  Concerto  (««rrU  from  th»  flr.t' phony  No.  1.  op.  17.  Mozart,  Oonceno 
^r«n?-- C  major,  for  piano  (K.  467  K  Johann 
|&rtc'7et..r^::::..::^.,,^^^,l'c.u»-y  g^^^^^,  perpetuum  Mobile  and  FTueh- 
'-.l.Amor  .Bn.io  (Love.  ih.  Wi«ard>^  Ungstlmmen     ("Voices    of     Spring  ) 


of  the 
Walter 


Pantomime   C«  W!j 

The  Fire  Dance.  

 Ravel 

ivane    .  ■   Ravel 

^ariaUoiii.  6n "  "Yiii^kee  'VooiW- '. '. Bri«iottl 
(al  Exposition  of  themo 

(b)  In  tl»e  stylo  of  (a  la  manlere  de^^^^^ 

(c)  In  the  style  of  (a  la  maniere^de)^^_^ 

(d)  In  the  style  ol  (a  la  manlere  ^«>jp^ 

(e)  In  the  style  of  (a  la  maniere^de)^^^^ 

(f)  In  the  style  of  (a  la 
First  of  all,  Fray  and  Bragglottl  are 

jrt  resourceful,  charming  players, 
uaklng  of  the  two  instruments  a 
jianistic  duo  rather  than  a  two-ma^  concerts;  it  is  fatiguingly  long  when 
prchestra,  as  is  so  often  the  case  whei  ,  -  contents  are  taken  into  considera- 
pianists  play  simultaneously.  The;  | 


Waltzes— first  performances 
waltzes    at    these  concerts 
Gieseking  was  the  pianUt. 
The  symphony   by   ar"enberg  w^ 

Xurta'f  te  ^d  h»i 
St^^nrsra^ySrfVhFH 

Kouievitsky's  lnte!f«*SS"'*„!chJir^  of 

deirxic.'^hrsymV^Tdi. 

fp'poffi  thSe  -ho  rememl^red  other 
works  by  Mr.  Gruenberg  heard  at  these 


MM.I  .Ml 

  H. 

N>\»   Voik.  " 
111    Ihc  llll<>  1 
Pniliiii    mill  1 
or  with  111 


the  cxccllenl.  plioi 
lr>f  Ramey  McfilV 


r-ciilcil  by  Mallo-UuUlw.i  I 
fiillowlnc  rant: 


  .m.l  '.'.Mi- 
ni if  all  prtsor. 
no  and  as  firrr 
lu-  liinus  puiioi.M)    of  Mr.  Lawcs. 
Tniii  C!onnor.s,  with  a  choice  record  ol 


„  color;  but  there  were  technical, 
^nd  musical  deficiencies  as  they  playe< 
fast  night,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  breadth 
ind  of  enriched  tone  when  they  trlei 
or  greater  volume.  A  hint  of  monotonj 
ffas  felt  in  the  presentation  of  theii 
program,  though  the  program  lent  it^ 
elf  to  variety  of  mood  and  style.  Thfl 
rangements  of  several  of  the  pieced 
.emed  thin — melodic  rather  than  har- 
jionic,  as  if  the  piano  solo  had  been 
livided  into  two  sections  instead  ol 
amplified,  though  there  were  occasional 
corations  and  Insertions  that  wera 


more  Braggiotti  than  Liszt  or  Mous- 
sorgsky. 

However,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  de- 
lightful evening  of  music.  The  playing 
of  excerpts  from  Rachmaninoff's  Sec- 
ond Concerto  was  sonorous  and  solid; 
the  savage  P^e  Dance  from  El  Amor 


,ve-fl-uent  fh,^hm,  speed,  suavity,  o:  ^^^^ZX^nLT^^"^^'^  ^^^^^ 

at  -will.  The  movement  that  hmts  at 
jazz  has  more  character.  The  com- 
poser says  that  he  has  attempted  to  ■ 
mould  the  whole  work  into  homogene-i 
ous  whole  by  utilizing  themes  from  the 
first  movement  in  the  second,  themes 
from  the  first  and  second  in  the  third 
and  finallv  combining  them  all  in  the 
fourth.  This  "moving  up"  reminds  one 
of  a  progressive  euchre  party,  although 
the  interest  is  "lore  maintained  m  the 
game  of  caids,  and  the  finale.  The 
Kssion  after  the  Players-52  of  the 
visitors  at  the  supper  table-while  the 
smell  of  coffee  arises  from  the  region 
below— is  usually  more  joyous  and  ex- 
citing. Mr.  Gruenberg  also  says,  Forrn 
can  ever  be  only  a  frame  for  a  work 


.Jaityl.  "  •  ■"■  •'•.Vnno'i  a'i'w'm  n.s' riuits"'rnd"'robberlW",  conies"  to'  sinf 

iVonlfd^si  jX.  ■.■::::::.\W.nii.^^  with  a  belief  that  he  is  going  t( 

KiiT     .    .  "-..,.,.... ......  I  'll'  Mm  Uiings  a.s  ho  likes  He  doesn't  likt 

IfVi'^i-'ioVnev c  H.Mi"  (J^^m-  "n  It'i*-  "hiform.  "Vci-y  well,"  says  Warder 
Pnuo  ^""■^"^'^ •.  .leVuiParUcrjLong,  "he  needn't  wear  it,"  but  a  few 
Duvai::::;;'.;;'.'.'.^^^j^  -'  M'''^'^<''' i'''''''»lhours  working  in  the  ice-housc  in  hU 

:uiiderwear  caii.ses  Tom  tn  change  hi' 
If  Irene  Dunne  -should  .suddenly  de-  j^j^^  jj^  ^on't  work;  "Let  him  d( 
cide  that  she  really  had  a  very  nasty  nothing  at  all  until  he  cries  for  work,' 
disposition  and  cherished  suppressed  j„  ^g^^j^j  presently -Tom  begins  tc 
desires  to  pahit  the  town  red  and  com-  fjn^j  himself,  to  realize  that  he  is  nc 
mit  a  few  murdcr.s,  her  understanding  longer  important  and  to  understanc 
admirers  will  be  able  to  trace  the  cause  Long's  side  of  the  question.  He  refuse.' 
for  so  startling  a  metamorphosis  with-  j^ke  part  in  a  desperately  ingenioiu 
out  trouble.  For  months  the  actress  prison  break,  and  when  his  girl,  Fay,  if 
has  plaved  nothing  but  nob^e,  sweet,  badly  hurt  in  an  automobile  accident, 
self-sacrificing  wives,  mothers  and  ^ong  gives  him  leave  to  go  to  her, 
sweethearts,  and  in  "The  Secret  oi  putting  him  on  his  honor  to  return. 
Madame  Blanche,"  which  opened  yes-  Unfortunately,  Tom  discovers  the  cause 
teiday  at  the  State  and  Oi-pheum  the-  of  t,he  accident;  Finn,  a  ward  boss,  in 
aires,  she  has  a  V  lable  Madame  X  joyg  ^jth  Fay,  has  promised  her  to  get 
kind  of  part.    It  is -  W'aordinary  with  rp^^j^  jj^^  ^y^^^^        ^^j^  fg^pg 

what  vigor  this  famou.s  *ld  melodramatic 'hiniself  upon  her  she  had  Jumped  from 
device  persists:  the  present  season  alone^.       speeding  car,  Finn  comes  to  Fay's 

apartment;  she  shoots  him  to  keep  him 
him  from  killing  Tom,  but  Tom  takes 
the  responsibility,  returns  to  prison  to 
justify  Long's  faith  in  him  and  goes  to 
the  chair. 
Arthur  Byron,  provided  at  last  with  a 


only  half  advanced  as  yet,  has  seen  a 
healthy  crop  of  sacrificial  parents  im- 
molating themselves  for  their  uncon- 
scious offspring.  Miss  Dunne's  per- 
formance is  of  good  quahty,  she  is  at- 
tractive, earnest,  often  plausible,  ano     

she  ages  with  her  customary  success  worthy  of  his  talents,  gives  a  fin 

The  film  itself  stems  back  to  "The  performance  of  a  difficult  role,  makins; 
Lady,"  a  popular  melodrama  by  Martin  ^^^^jg^  ^ong  an  intelligent,  courageous. 
Brown  which  held  the  boards  in  19  2d 


with  Mary  Nash  as  the  actress  who 
married  a  scion  of  the  nobility  and  lived 
to  regret  it.  Sally  is  a  good  gn-1,  Leonard 
St  John  is  an  attractive,  rather  useless 
young  man,  but  they  happen  to  be  so 
much  in  love  that  they  get  married.  In 
true  heavy  father  style,  Leonards 
father  disowns  him,  and  Leoiiard,  hav- 
ing vainly  tried  to  earn  a  living  for 
Sally  and  himself,  commits  suicide, 
leaving  Sally  with  an  unborn  child,  on 


can  evci         v/*i.j  "   -  ieavuig  oaiij'  wiuii  «...  —  

of  art.  material  matter  alone  being  oi  i^j^^  pretence  that  she  is  leaduig  an 
pndurine  value."    True.    In  tins  in-      j..,  jjfg  Aubrey  St.  John  takes 


im 

enduring  value.-     irue.    ia>  w.io       jj^or^l  life,  Aubrey  St.  John  takes  the 

 „   stance,  the  question  is,  whether  Mr.  ^^.^^  ^^^^       ^^en  it  is  three  months 

Brujo  was  performed  with  a  rhythmic    Gruenberg's  material  is  here  oi  even  Sally  takes  the  Ime-  of  least 

vitality  and  intensity  that  were  most  temporary  value.  To  some  hearers  the  j.gsistance.  Twenty  years  later  she  is 
effective.  symphony  aeemed  interminable  ana  ^j^^  proprietress  of  a  questionable  estab- 

It  was  In  his  own  variations  on  11  with  the  exception  of  what  n'|;Snt  _oe,  j.-^j^j^^gj^j.       Paris  to  which  her  son 


"Yankee  Doodle"  that  Mr.  Braggiotti  ^ 
as  an  arranger  and  musical  parodist, 
ooveared  himself  with  glory.  So  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  is  heard  that  it 
takes  a  satirical  gift  of  the  highest 
order  to  draw  from  an  auidence  the 
spontaneous  chuckles  that  were  heard 
in  Jordan  hall  last  night.  The  fine 
mounting  fugue  of  Bach;  the  darksome 
sentiment,  the  dignity  of  Beethoven; 
the  evanescent  grace  of  Chopin;  the 
rhj-thmlc  variety  and  the  sudden  pas- 
sionate sentimentality  of  Gershwin — 
these  were  hoist  on  their  ovtn  petards, 
and  with  honest  wit. 

The  best  playing  of  the  evening  was 
done  in  Ravel's  "La  Valse"  in  the 
original  two-piano  version.      E.  B. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  afternoon  and  tomorrow 
evening.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor, 
comprises  Mendelssohn's  Overture,  "The 
Bebrides"  ("Plngal's  Cave"),  Gruen- 
berg's Symphony  No.  1,  Mozart's  piano 
concerto  in  C  major,  to  be  played  by 
that  excellent  pianist  Walter  Gieseking 
and  Johann  Strauss's  Perpetuum 
Mobile  and  his  waltz,  "Voices  of 
Spring."  The  Perpetuum  Mobile  has 
been  played  here  by  this  orchestra. 
Gruenberg's  symphony  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  recent  work.  The  composer 
writes  that  It  is  in  a  different  vein  from 
his  later  compositions.  The  symphony 
concerts  of  next  week  will  comprise  the 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  and  the  Good 
IJlday  music  from  that  opera  and  Bee-' 
thoven's  9th  symphony. 

Avis  Charbonnel,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  In  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Music  by  George 
U,  ^^}^  if  sonata),  Paderewski  (Varild 
/i"f'',^*"°"  Ga-nz,  De  Falia 

(Fantasia  Baetica).  Bovle  an  Aus 
traliari  by  birth    (188^?,  a  ^pifTf 

1810.  He  has  written  orchestral  pieces 
a  concerto,  a  violoncello  sonata  and 
HTmehn/'^^^-'^*^^'-'''^-^-"         P^P^""  °^ 


named  Leonard  after  his  father,  brings 
an  innocent  child,  Eloise,  who  happens 
to  be  in  love  with  him.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  Sally  discovers  the  boys 
identity,  and  when  Eloise's  pursuing 
father  attacks  Leonard  and  is  killed  by 
accident,  she  takes  the  blame  for  the 
shooting.  The  truth  comes  out  at  the 
trial,  however,  and  Leonard  turns  to  his 
mother,  takes  his  punishment  and  the 
two  plan  a  future  in  America. 

The  production  is  a  handsome  one, 
no  effort  having  been  spared  to  make 
the  costtm^es  of  the  period  as  authentic 
as  possible,  which  gives  them  an  oddly 
unexpected  appearance  of  modernity. 
From  a  photographic  standpoint,  too, 
there  is  much  to  praise.  Aside  from 
Miss  Dunne's  sentimental  but  unde- 
niably touching  portrayal,  the  best  act- 
ing is  contributed  by  two  young  new- 
comers, Douglas  Walton  and  Jean  Par- 
ker. Mr.  Walton,  blonde,  good-looking, 
likable  and  intelligent,  acquits  himself 
admirably  as  the  long-lost  son,  and 
Miss  Parker,  dainty  and  convincingly 
ingenuous,  is  a  thoroughly  appealing 
Eloise.  Lionel  Atwill  is  pretty  conven- 
tionally stagy  as  the  unforgiving  father, 
and  Phillips  Holmes  is  disappointing  m 
a  pretty  limited  part.  C.  Henry  Gordon 
contributes  an  effective  bit  as  the 
French  prosecutor, — ^E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 


described  as  the  Invoking  the  spirit 
of  jazz,  uninteresting.  Others  in  the 
audience  pronounced  the  work  "splen- 
did"; were  "thrilled"  and  so  were 
happy.  Nor  did  they  apparently  decide 
whether  the  symphony  were  "homo 
geneous,"  nor  did  they  care  whether 
the  material  matter  would  be  of  "en- 
during value."  It  was  enough  "that 
they  liked  it."  And  thus  are  hearers 
divided  on  all  questions  of  art.  Unless 
there  are  these  warring  opinions,  any 
art  is  stagnant. 

The  once  too  familiar  overture  of 
Mendelssohn  proves  the  justness  of 
Debussy's  remark  that  Gounod  owed 
to  the  amiable — amiable  in  his  music- 
German  composer  "that  method  of  de 
veloping  the  melody  in  sequences  which 
is  so  convenient  when  one  is  not  in 
the  mood."  But  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  find  Villlers  Stanford  pointing  out 
this  trick  as  one "  of  Mendelssohn's 
faults,  for  there  was  a  time,  a  period 
of  long  duration,  when  Mendelssohn  in 
England  was  held  to  be  as  blameless  in 
his  music  as  in  his  morals.  Yet  there 
are  some  pretty  pages  in  this  overture 
and  Mendelssohn,  like  Hannibal  in  the 
play,  was  "a  very  pretty  fellow  in  his 
day." 

Mr.  Gieseking  by  his  exquisite  play 
ing  of  Mozart's  beautiful  concerto  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzy  by  his  tasteful,  eoiialli 

beautiful  accompaniment— Par   nobile  >.2o^ooo  Years  in  Sing  Sing 
fratrum— gave      unalloyed      pleasure     ^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  adapted  by  Couitenay 
though  some  might  have  preferred  th<  TerreU  ^and  R'^^^^'-^T'O-'^iX,;  ''1  Tawes- 
concerto    without    Busoni's    cadenza^  - '  '  "  


which  are  hardly  in  the  spirit  o 
Mozart.  The  audience  was  quick  U 
appreciate  the  super-excellence  of  th< 
performance. 

Let  no  one  sniff  because  a  waltz  b; 
Johann  Strauss  was  played  at  a  sym 
phony  concert.  There  are  waltzes  b; 
Strauss  that  contain  more  pure  music 
than  is  to  be  found  in  certain  sym 
phonies  and  symphonic  poems.  Was  i 
Felix  Weingartner  who  gave  it  as  hi 
opinion  that  the  final  number  of 
symphony  concert  should  always  be 
Strauss  waltz?    The  one  chosen  yes 


directed  bv  Michael  Curtiz  and  presgnied  by 
First  National  with  the  lollowiiir  cast: 

•.-.'rBlue  K 

Biirt   Lyle  Talbol 

The  warden.-  Mr.  M  ......  Anh|,v  By.;on 

Chief   of-  GuaVd. . Edwart^_.McNam_ara 

vjni,  Louis  Calhern 

D.Tnielg-  Spencer  Charters 

Reporter   Roscoe  Karns 

Jlr.  Meeker'  Grant  MilchcU 

Warden  Long'g  wife  Nella  W  alUer 

T„nv   Jack  La  Rue 

Bladk  jack.  .  .  .  .-.  '^"''i'.'VhiV,^^';ii-? 

nr    Ames   Arthur  Ho.\i 

»ke   George  Pat  Colluis 


Famous  for  his  endeavors  to  make 

fn^^hiM^^'  ^i^-  «^  ^  -w  living  iS^rich^^titrp'^cuir  b^liarti;^<^-ent  citizens  ^^.^^^^  P^^^-^^^J^^ 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  a  school    gusto.  As  for  the  "Perpetuum  Mobile.^come  under  his  juiasdiction.  Warden 

it  does  not  show  Johann  as  a  mad  wag  Lewis  E.  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  wrote  a 
but  it  will  ierve  for  mUd  entertainment.:  book  that  he  called  "20,000  Years  in 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  Sing  Sing."  Around  that  title,  Cour- 
The  program  of  next  week  will  com-  tenay  Terrett  and  Robert  Lord  have 
prise  Wagner's  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  written  a  screen  play,  now  showing  at 
and  the  Good  Friday  Spell  from  the  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  which  gives 
same  opera;  also  Beethoven's  9th  sym- voice  to  a  number  of  the  Warden's  in- 
phony:  the  chorus.  Bach,  The  Cantata  teresting  idea.s,  introduces  a  pictorial 
Club  (Mr.  Woodworth,  conductor) ;  the  tour  of  Sing  Sing,  discusses  the  honor 
soloists,  Mmes,  Averino  and  Van  Der  system  among  prisoners  and  even  has 
Veer;  Messrs.  Steel  and  Baer.  '  Dr.  something  of  a  plot.  Patently  designed 
Koussevitzky  will  conduct  the  united  n.lth  the  purpose  of  putting  across  Mr. 
forces.  Lawes  beliefs,  the  film  thereby  loses 

;he  force  that  it  might  have,  were  it  a 
straight  drama  with  no  propaganda  in- 
folvcd.  None  the  less,  it  is  an  intelligent 
production,  materially  aided  by\the  fine 


of  mus  e    He  also  devotesTnt  dS  ^ 
ST."  *t        J""liard  Institute  of  Art 
?urU^'\t%L^^^^^^r^3  department  in  the 
^?^",'^J*'  piano  sonata  wa« 

written  In  1915  and  published  in  19Z5. 

New  Yo^"  ^'^^^'^  '""'^^       ^^^"^  ^ 

Next  Sunday's  concerts- 
.vf^??^?,^  l?all,  3:30  P.  M.,  Paderew- 
ski 8:15,  Paul  Whlteman. 

Symphony  orchestra;  8:15 'P.  M.,  the 
Singing  Boys  of  Vienna 

Copley-Plaaa,  3:30  P.  M.,  Samuel 
Boghosslan,  Armenian  boy  violinist 


firm-wilTed,  kindly  man,  not  a  sanc- 
timonious prig.  Spencer  Tracy,  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  Is  even  better 
than  usual  as  Connors;  he  shows  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  man's  character  and  even 
in  the  most  embarrassing  moments 
avoids  mawkisk  sentimentality.  In 
smaller  roles  there  are  good  portrayals 
by  Lyle  Talbot.  Warren  Hymer,  Bette 
Davis,  Louise  Calhern,  Grant  Mitchell 
and  Edward  McNamara, 

The  stage  show,  "Joy  Bells,"  is  a 
handsome  and  entertaining  production. 
Outstanding  performers  are  June  and 
Charry  Preisser,  extraordinary  agile 
and  clever  little  dancers,  who  won  loud 
applause  from  the  audience  at  yester- 
day's show.  The  King  brothers  and 
Cully  have  an  amusing  comedy  and 
dancing  act,  and  Nadine  Gae  and  the 
Tommy  Atkins  boys  have  an  unusual 
and  graceful  dance  presentations.  There 
are  songs  by  Ann  Robert,  "Kate  Smith's 
Little  Sister,"  and  some  clever  dancing 
by  the  chorus.  The  orchestra  presents 
"Robespierre"  and  Arthur  Martel  has 
an  organ  solo.  E.  L.  H. 

BKO  KEITH  BOSTON 

"Nagana" 

A.  screen  drama  adapted  b.r  Dale  Van 
Every  and  Don  Ryan  from  the  original  atory 
hv  Lester  Cohen :  directed  by  Erneet  L. 
Frank  and  presented  by  Onivereal  Picture! 
witti  the  following:  cast; 

Countess  Sandra  Lnbeska  Tala  Birell 

Dr.  Vyalter  Radnor  Melvyn  I>on«:laB 

Dr.    Kaba.vocht  M.  Morita 

Dr.  Roy  Stark  Onslow  Stevens 

Nogni  Everett  Brown 

Mukovo  William  H.  Dunn 


"Nagana,"  current  screen  attraction 
at  the  RKO  Keith-Boston  Theatre, 
offers  a  brand  or  entertainment  that  is 
somewhat  unusual  in  construction.  Side 
by  side  with  what  is  obviously  intended 
as  a  great  drama  of  passion  is  the  far 
more  dramatic  battle  waged  by  science 
against  the  devastating  effects  of  slew- 
ing sickness.  Despite  the  beauty  of 
Tala  Birell,  it  Is  the  cause  of  science 
which  remains  the  most  interesting,  for 
it  offers  the  unusual  sight  in  films,  that 
is — of  men  risking  their  lives  for  tha,. 
sake  of  humanity  instead  of  for  a  con- 
ventional love  affair.  The  production 
has  been  carefully  devised,  the  jungle 
background  and  native  villages  look 
authentic,  even  if  they  were  built  in 
Hollywood,  but  so  far  as  ordinary  enter- 
tainment goes,  it  is  a  very  serious  pic- 
ture. 

Dr.  Walter  Radnor,  conducting  ex- 
periments in  Africa  to  find  a  serum  for 
the  deadly  nagana  germ  which  pro- 
duces sleeping  sickness,  endeavors  to 
rescue  a  colleague,  Dr.  Roy  Stark,  from 
the  charms  of  Countess  Sandra  Lubeska. 
but  falls  a  victim  to  her  charms  him- 
self. Stark  dies,  a  suicide,  Radnor,  in 
remorse,  leaves  Sandra  to  take  up 
Stark's  unfinished  work  In  a  native 
village.  She  follows,  Is  seized  by  the 
natives  as  a  witch  and  when  Radnor's 
friend,  Dr.  Kabayochi,  dies  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  chief's 
life,  is  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed. 
Radnor  tries  a  desperate  experiment: 
his  serum  works,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
appease  the  tribe,  and  to  save  Sandra's 
life — she  Is  tied  on  the  river  bank  for 
the  crocodiles  to  devour — he  lets  loose 
dozens  of  wild  beasts  caged  up  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  lovers  es- 
cape and  continue  their  battle  against 
disease. 

Tala  Birell.  making  in  this  film  her 
first  appearance  In  a  strictly  American 
production.  Is  beautiful  and  langurous, 
distinctly  resembling  Greta  Garbo.  Her 
role  is  designed  chiefly  to  exploit  her 
seductive  charms,  but  she  proves  to  be 
quite  a  fair  actress,  too.  Melvyn  Doug- 
la.s  is  the  noble  doctor,  and  he  plays 
it  .seriously  and  grimly  In  the  only  man 


ifr  possiD'f  Lwsiow  Stevens  has  » 
onef  and  effective  bit,  while  an  excel- 
lent perfomance — the  best  In  the  fllm. 
is  offered  by  a  Japanes*  player,  Miki 

Morita. 

On  the  stage  there  Is  another  vaude- 
ville re\aie  with  Ted  Claire,  now  In  his 
fourth  week,  aetln«  as  general  enter- 
lainer.  Senatw  Murphy,  the  h«ad- 
llner  offers  an  amusing  speech  on 
scrambled  politirs.  making  his  meta- 
phors, his  English  and  his  mispro- 
nunciations to  the  pleasure  of  the  audi- 
ence. Dotson,  an  agile  Negro  dancer, 
provides  some  clever  dancing  and  In- 
dulges in  chatter  with  Mr.  Claire  and 
imaginary  hecklers  in  the  wings.  There 
are  several  other  acts  Including  the 
Bostonettes  in  new  routines.   E.  L.  H. 


filNSTETN'S  KlilVOLT 


Bv  PraUP  HALE 


Albert  Einstein,  speaking  at  Pasa- 
dena, began  his  address  by  excjalm- 
ing  passionately:  "Away  with  the 
atmosphere  of  well-sounding  oratory 
that  attaches  itself  to  dress  clothes." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  when  men 
came  together  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions arrayed  in  their  dress  clothes 
"they  created  an  atmosphere  from 
which  the  realities  of  life  with  their 
severities  are  excluded."  Even  when 
the    toastmaster,   presiding    offlcer.j  —  — -^^^^^ 

:hairman,  whatever  his  honorary  tiUe    j^^ve  passed.  They  have  brought  him 


JIbNDAY— Symphpny  hall,  slTs  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Singing  Boys  of  Vieruia. 

WEDNESDAY— Hotel  Statler,  11  A.  M. 
Jose  Sturbi,  pianist.  Jordan  hall, 
8:15  P.  M.  N.  E.  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Wallace  Goodrich,  conduc- 
tor. 

THURSDAY  —  Symphony    hall,    8;  15 
P.  M.    Harvard  Glee  Club.    Dr.  Da- 
vison, conductor.    Jordan  hall,  8:15 
P.  M.   Beata  Malkin,  soprano.  Brat- 
tle hall,  Cambridge,  8:15  P.  M.  Char- 
don  string  quartet. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Boston    Symphony    orchestra,  Dr.t 
Koussevltzky,  conductor.  * 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Avis 
Charbonnel,  pianist.  Symphony  hall,!i, 
8:15.     Repetition  of  Friday's  Syra 
phony  concert,  Dr.  Koussevltzky,  con 
ductor. 

PADEREWSKI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ignace  Paderewski  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall. 
His  program  comprised  these  composi"- 
tions  by  Chopin:  Fantasia  op.  49.  Two 
Nocturnes,  op.  27.  Pour  Preludes  Nos 
17  16.  21,  24.  Sonata  B  flat  minor.  Bal- 
lade in  F  minor.  Three  Etudes  Ncs./6, 
8  12  op.  25.  Scherzo  C  sharp  minor  op. 
39.  Polonaise,  E  flat  minor,  op.  26.  Two 
mazurkas,  B  flat  minor  op.  24;  D  major 
op.  33.  Grande  Valse  Brillante  op.  18. 

There  was  not  a  vacant  seat;  many 
stood;  and  so  it  has  been  in  Boston 
since  Mr.  Paderewski  first  came  on  the 


:1-  < 


may  be,  is  a  graceful,  witty  speaker 
showering  complimento  on  those  seated 
before  him?  To  many  the  toast- 
-naster— "We  have  with  us  tonight"— 
md  the  uneasy,  squirming  person 
vho  is  expected  to  rise  in  response, 
slushing  modestly  and  halting  in  his 
ipeech— unless  he  has  a  typed  formal 
iddress  in  his  pocket— must  wear 
swallowtails,  or,  if  it  be  a  "stag"  afTair, 
linner  coats  foolishly  known  as  Tux- 
dos. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  possessors 
if  swallowtails  who  welcome  every 
■pportunity  for  displaying  them  were 
ncensed  by  the  eminent  professor's 
•emark,  and  some  rushed  into  print 
In  defence  of  the  garment,  the  swal- 
lowtail, the  clawhammer^  the_steel_- 


world  fame  as  a  pianist,  a  patriot,  and 
statesman:  the  years  have  passed  but 
the  magician's  fingers  still  weave  their 
wondrous  spell.  Whatever  would  he 
play,  the  people  would  hear  him  gladly 
Yesterday  his  program  was  made  up  of 
works  by  Chopin.  Editors  may  dispute 
this  or  that  text,  each  insisting  his 
edition  is  the  only  original  simon-pure 
article;  the  great  public  is  Indifferent 
to  the  rival  claims.  It  is  enough  if  It 
sees  the  words  Chopin  and  Paderewski 
coupled. 

Yet  there  are  bright  young  persons 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
are  tired  of  Chopin's  music.  It  Is  true 
that  Chopin  has  suffered  from  the 
hands  of  some  who  try  to  catch  the 
secret  of  his  charm;  who  talk  know- 
ingly of  his  "rubato"  and  thinking  they 
have  caught  it  play  without  rhythm  or 
reason.  OrhavingreadJames  Huneker 's 
chapters  on  "The  Greater  Chopin," 
they  pound  the  keyboard  unmercifully 


.  -  -  li- -  -  ^  -  and  are  only  noisy.  Or  thinking  to  be 
There  were  others  who  poetic,  they  are  mushlly  sentimental. 

iNo,  it  is  not  given  to  every  one,  not 
,even  to  some  justly  ranked  by  the  world 
as  great,  to  play  the  music  of  Chopin; 
Ithey  play  only  the  notes;  the  music 
■escapes  them. 


I  pen  coat 

mentally  cheered  the  professor.  They 

have  long  been  tired  of  "customary 
I  suits  of  solemn  black";  of  being  lik- 
I  ened  to  doctors  of  divinity  and  hotel  .escapes  uiem. 

1  waiters;  of  the  nuisance  of  dressing     Mr.  Paderewski  yesterday  was  wholly 

  ...  „  \\-^  fv,*i  ^^p^n  'Tt  urrmlri  Vw»  fonli.sh  to  CO 


up  to  the  coat — the  stiff  shirt  collar, 
the  starched  garrotte,  above  all  the 
problem  of  the  cravat,  which  must 
be  of  spotless  white,  although  there 
have  been  daring  innovations.  Those 
rebelling  against  conventional  full 
dress  associate  the  white  tie  with 
country  doctors  and  dentists  sporting 
it  as  a  professional  badge  in  broad 
daylight;  they  recall  Lord  Percy's— 
afterward  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Northumberland— reply  to  a  new 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  requested  his  advice:  "Well,  I 
don't  know  any  instance  of  a  man 
wearing  a  white  necktie  becoming 
distinguished  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

Few  have  so  many  white  cravats 
that  they  can  say  with  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  as  a  friend  saw  a  trayful  borne 
from  the  Beau's  dressing  rbom: 
"There  are  our  failures."  And  .so 
Ferguson  goes  to  a  dinner  or  a  public 


in  the  vein.  'It  would  be  foolish  to  go 
through  his  program;  to  apply  to  the 
performance  of  this  piece  and  that  an 
adjective  of'  rapturous  praise,  that 
would  seem  hysterical  to  him  that  was 
not  spellbound,  directly  under  the  hyp- 
notic influence.  More  significant  than 
the  tempestuous  applause  was  the  emo- 
tional silence  that  followed  a  perform- 
mce  and  was  preserved  for  some  mo- 
Tients  until  the  rapt  dreamers  felt  that 
iippreciation  must  be  audibly  expressed, 
l^nd  then,  the  spell  dissolved,  the  storm 
aroke  loose. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

Thompson  Stone  and  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  by  James 
aoughton,  baritone,  presented,  in  their 
sixth  concert  of  the  season,  the  fol- 
lov,'ing  program: 

Leo  R  Lewis  Remembrance 

(For  Strinr  Orchestra) 

Beethoven    Symphony  No.  2 

Paul   Allen    The  Monastery 

(A  lyric  poem  lor  baritone  and  orchestra) 
\uher      .   ..Overture  "La  Part  du  Diable' 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Stone  in- 
cluded two  works  by  modern,  American 
composers,  both  of  whom  were  present 
n  the  hall.  Mr.  Allen's  "Monastery" 
Ls  a  pretentious  composition,  a  long 
ooem  from  the  Itahan  relating  the  woes 


meeting  with  either  a  wisp  around  jf  g,  love-lorn  and  self -pitying  monk 


his  neck  or  a  wad,  pendant  like  from 
the  collar 


5et  to  music  for  baritone  solo  with 
orchestral       accompaniment.  Mr. 
Houghton,  the  soloist,  labored,  at  times 
melodramatically,    at    times  heavily, 
through  this  interminable  and  banal 
music.   He  was  not  helped  by  the  com- 
poser's English  version  of  the  poem, 
containing  such  phrases  as:  "Solely  for 
•rewsKi   .svmnnnTiv  hoii   o.ic  m    love  Of  mothermine,"  or  "Snow-clad 
Paul  wmteman  /nw  t  '       t  ^    star-orb  of  Night's    fairy  Kingdom." 
ri-jY?' 'T.t,"  f^chesn   mj..  Lewis's  "Remembrance"  was  almost 

as  insignificant,  though  much  better 
composed,  as  Mr.  Allen's  work.  Mr. 
Stone  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  for- 
tunate in  this  selection  of  modem  mu- 
sic. 

Nor  was  Auber's  overture  nearly  as 
interesting  as  the  revival  some  weeks 
ago  of  Boieldieu's  overture  to  "Jean  de 
Paris."  On  the  other  hand,  the  or- 
chestra was  much  smoother  In  per- 
formance than  in  previous  concerts 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK| 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M,l 
Paderewski,  Symphony  hall,  8:15  p( 
M.,  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  orchesA 
tra.  Jordan  hall,  3:15.  People'^ 
Symphony  orchestra.  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.  Jordan  hall,  S'lSi 
P.  M  Singing  Boys  of  Vienna.  Cop- 
ley-Plaza, 3:30  Pi  M.  Samuel  Bog-1 
Aossian,  violinist.  Boston  Public 
Library,  8  P.  M.  Alexander  Roman- 
esque, violinist.  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  3:15  P.  M.     Myrtle  Jordan 


^.y^,  u.i,^  ^.  ivi.  iviyrxie  Joraar 
tno,  Wagner,  prize  song  and  Sieg- 
tniind'.<;   Invp  Rnr^n     c-«i,..i  i_   _  ° 


munds  Love  Song.    Schuberto  mo 
ment  musical.   Moaart,  Finale  fr 
symphony.  Ford  ha]],  7-45  P  M 
Jubilee  Singers,  Charles  Henrv 
fccector.  ^ 


h  e       h  e  a  t  p  e 

iV      By  PHILIP  HALE 

What  a  relief  "That's  Gratitude"  is  from  the  drawing  room  conversa- 
tionll  ^medfin  which  the  chatter  has  little  or  nothing  to  <io  ^^^th  tje 
ilT^et^rT  but  merely  gives  the  dramatist  an  opportunity  to  show  how  \ 
characters  but  merely  ^v  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^im,   ^axweU  is  a; 

S^pSl'mSl^town  bSine^  man,  com^fortable  in  shin  ^-ves  -he^^^^^^^ 

r:;St:ir^sstr:rwi^~^^ 

night  Of  Delia's  aPPe-nce  as  a  .nging  a^^^^^^^^  fSgMfuf  XofJo  Mr. 
S^en's'omS  "Sra^n"  Tarbott^m  a^ood  fellow.   Hard  luck  has  ma^e 

mMmmmm 

mmm^m 

™'s' Gratitude''  Is  an  American  comedy  of  contemporaneous  and  very 
human  interest, 

Chaliapin  in  his  "Man  anrniikT^ublished  recently  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopl-we  spoke  ol  it  last  Sunday-relates  a  conversation  he  had  with 
the  famous  actress  Olga  Sadovskaia.  ^  , 

"HOW  did  you  learn  to  act  hke  that  Olga  Oslpovna? 

.■My  dear  Feodor,  I  don't  act.  I  appear  on  ^'^..J,^. 
Just  as  I  do  at  home.  What  acting  is  there  in  that?   I  talk  to  everyoodi 

■   to  the  same  way."  ,       ^    -  ^of^ViTnaker " 

"But  in  thi's  play  you're  supposed  to  be  a  matchmaker. 

"weS.' nowadays  matchmakers  like  that  don't  exist.   You're  recreating 

*"".Cdear  flo'^r^le^^lTc^^e.   You  say  that  matchmakers  like 

in  mind  brought  to  life  on  the  stage." 

not  be  surpiused  In  Its  clear  mi  delicate  verlslimlitude.  ^ 

TMta  arc  manj  pages  al)53"oiSi5pm's  Jnanner  ol  comiXJsliie  Ms 
«a™«ts    On^can^t  rel,  wholly  upon  couls.  picture,,  dcscnp uon,  m 

-      C-ct^ "xoSrs  S,  ?ut»  TclSrat  d 

cescription  is  only  of  very  slight  interest.  K-srenina— for 
"Nevertheless  if  an  actress  is  playing  the  part  of  Anna  Karenma  lor 
whVh  God  marforg!ve  her!-the  dramatic  incarnation  of  Anna  must  in 

and  we-ps  "  (Mrs.  Fiske  could  give  extemaJly  the  Becky  Sharp  of  Thack- 
:ray.  externally  ar.d  mentally.  She  could  not  suggest  Hardy^s  ^ss  m  th 
l^esli    George  Arliss's  Disraeli  brought  to  mmd  the  man  himself  as  ne 
5Sec-   waSd  and  spoke,  and  the  statesman  who  planned  and  earned 

realized  the  chai'acter.  The  actor's  imagination  must  be  in  con  p  ete  sym 
BatS  with  the  author's  imagination;  it  must  strike  the  essential  note  oi 
Th   character?personaUty.  How  lifelike  -<\.t-e      ^^P?  -  -^^^^^^^^ 
is  mav  be  gauged  by  the  measure  of  the  audience's  conviction. 

Cha^apin  then  tens  how  he  prepared  himself  for  certam  ro  es^  BorU 
Godounov  is  shown  on  coins  as  beardless  having  ^^^"^^^^^^1^2^^ 
is  probably  historically  correct,  but  he  is  of  Mongol  ^^^J^^'^'^^^*; 
exacts  a  black  beard,  "therefore  I  always  give  him  a__black  beard.  This 
helps  to  produce  an  impression  of  power  and  strength 

"Ind  so  he  tells  of  his  "visualization"  of  ,Tthe  ^^\se 

"Makeup  is  important,  but  I  have  always  been  gutied  by  ^^  J-^^l 
princ^le  of  not  adding  unnecessary  details  in  makeup,  as  in 
sioerabundance  of  details  is  disastrous-it  underscores  the  picture  far  too 
heavily  Sometimes  a  single  striking  detail  will  isolate  a  ^gure  from 

*  '"'S  '  chapters  on  makeup  and  acting  might  be  studied  with  great 
proffby  feZTot  the  stage  Tnd  by  those  who  observe  them  In  actioxi  and 

^  TxGreln  paid  this  trl^Il^il^  Forbes-Robertson  in  the  Sunday  Times 
""."Sh-'^ohnston  Forbes-Robertson.  with  Dame  Kendal  the  greatest  sur-| 
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in', 
Jliu., 

"His  iiie  woi-! 
Germany,  wlUi  fli., 


ii  birthday  m  uit 
'  fquaj  .  ,nui  mciuorlcs  he  must  have 
Is  study;  what  memories  does  his  name 

le  over  two  continents.  When  he  went  to 
he  achle\-ed  a  triumnh  His  Hn^^f  w"'^"*  Sternroyd  and  his  company 
New  York    w»  h.w      '  ,       Hamlet  was  pronounced  superb,  as  It  was  In 

«  -  yoC 

•nd  S  zenith  irHaSeJlnrof^'f      '''""'^'^         Profligate'  uVm9. 

dramatic  history.    It  was  a  ?esMv^^^'  i  ,  '  *  milestone  In  our 

^blned  With  a  pc«tlc  Li^nahtv  Inn  «  ,  "'^  characterization  com 
^Church  or^an          P^^-^onahty  and  a  voice  resounding  like  the  chords  of  > 


>econ( 


Church  organ. 

•^^^''^iiT^^^^^^  'The  Passing  of  the 

'•U  his  other  trliimnh^    Tf  """^        ^a^ilet  over-reaches 

domin  Of  Sft  on  STnf  ^'"^''^"^'y  aloft,  lifted  into  the  peren- 
man?"  tradition.    What  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  a  great 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

Some  one,  many  miles  removed  from  Boston,  ha.'s  been  quoted  as  rc- 
marWng  that  this  Is  the  flrst  year  of  the  American  Theatre  Society  and 
it  probably  will  be  Its  last.  However  that  may  be,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
successor  to  the  subscription  rights  and  stationery  of  the  merged  Theatre 
GuUd  and  Professional  Players  groups  in  this  city  has  done  little  to  Justify 
its  existence  to  date.  Glowing  promises  of  last  fall  have  withered  on  the 
stem,  and  the  phrases  "under  consideration"  or  "in  prospect"  have  become 
objects  of  polite  derision.  With  the  scintlllant  exception  of  "Reunion  in 
Vienna"  which  brought  the  Lunts  to  the  Plymouth  to  start  the  1932-33 
season,  that  playhouse  has  served  up  rather  sorry  fare  for  its  trustltig 
patrons  of  the  subscription  list,  numhering,  by  reasonable  estimate,  about 
1200.  There  have  been  dark  weeks  of  which  no  reckoning  had  been  made; 
and  the  plays  set  upon  the  Plymouth  stage  have  not  been  the  New  York 
hits  which  had  been  expected. 

Of  the  plays  most  recently  underlined,  as  of  the  second  series  starting 
Jan.  9,  to  be  specific,  two  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  They  are  "The  Good 
Earth,"  an  unfortunate  Theatre  Guild  Investment,  and  John  Howard  Law- 
son's  "Success  Story."  As  to  the  other  three  listed,  we  have  had  "Mademols- 

  presumably  to  the  keen  disappointment  of  William  A.  Brady  the 

'fnd^tffor  toe'"''"''^'''  ""'^  °^  ^'"^"^  °^°'"^^'  adapter  and  co-star  with  Alice  Brady. 


good  music  long  Tlnce.  Tnd'^ir  for  the  r;,"?  ''^°^^^'  ^^^P'^'^  and  co-star  with  Alice  Brady, 

••man  in  the  street."  the  insidious  race"°^^aphy  is  stUl  running  strong  in  New  York,  with  Ina  Claire  to  vitalize 
rii^,^"™  ^^fi.'ul  ^^-^'^."^"^s^Ps  and  "When  Ladies  Meet"  is  now  announced  tentatively  for  March  6 


"Lady  Audley's  Secret"  has  been  re 
vlved  in  London.  Revived?  Perhapi 
exhumed  is  the  better  word,  yet  ther( 
was  a  time  when  the  play  and  the  nove' 

Jrom  which  the  play  was  taken  were  awav  t,-nm  ViooithT, ','7,  ""TT"'"'* ""^.f"       ~  """uunucu  i-eni-auvejy  lor  iviarcn  8. 

popular  In  England  and  in  this  count!XenLliC  Whitem^  PJ°^^^^      elimination  it  would  seem  that  if  and  when  "Biography"  docs 

Trd?aCtfz![!^o;.:^^on\^  X^,^,'  then  remS^o^^/-'*''^— ^  the  Plymouth-that  would  mark  the  end  of  an  imperfect 

QSn^s.^he^S^at\h'e'^  Meantime,  what  of  such  plays  a.  "Autumn  Crocus,"  even  "Criminal  at 

There  was  a  third  adaptation  in  1907,  win's  "American  in  Paris'"  though  '^^^'  "  Florence  Reed?  Francis  Lederer,  it  is  reported  is  airious  to 
M=1?,?.L^°'"^      adaptation  by  C.  H^  modem  American  experiment  that  it  ^r  briefly  in  "Autumn  Crocus"  before  taking  on  Hollywood  assienments 

n^lTdi.  r^^^udl-erwll^^a  1^4        ^  v^rsfoHhannt^Xe  ^^^f  ToV""''  ''''     '"f  jf  ^  "^^'^  ^""^^ 

one.  not  because  she  committed  big-.'  used  by  Whiteman  yesterday.   John  W  °"   a   carefully   selected   road   route?   It   might  prove 

;but  she  pushed  one  of  her  hus-  Green's  "Night  Club"  seemed  mucli    interesting  and  profitable  experiment  to  terminate  some  of  these  New 
V^'^^'^i  mLir9?^iri^„^^''n^  ^^"^^1^.^       fixtures  and  dash  out  into  the  hinterlands,  if  only  for  a  month  or  so. 

the  oVl^  ;   GiVe^"°thr  iSce'^lt  ^^^3^"  1°  '^'^^  to  their  beloved  Broadway.  If  a  musical  show  like  "Face 


I  >in,.  *  ^^^1.  se^fiiv  ^  ^  .  ,  iiiLusiuo.!  lucius,  ana  loo  patcny  rhyth- 
L  ^nouse.  set  lovers  one  against  the  otW  mically.      Give     the    audience  the 


to  a 


land  rich  uncles  against ^ffepnews 
this  was  sport  to  her.    It  was  in  1883 
that  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  an  excellent 

I  actress,  appeared  in  New  York  as  Lady 
Audley.  John  Brougham  made  the 
adaptation,  Lawrence  Barrett  nlaved 
Robert  Audley.  i>  ^ 


this  season.  Beethoven's  second  svnf: 
S&  '^7^'^  creditably  under  R?r 

IweT^fncS."  "^-Vl 

v^J™  VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS 

bo^  ma^?  fty?^,?  ^'^"^^  Choir 
their  first  appearance  in 
Boston  before  a  fair-sized  and  increas- 
Ingly  enthusiastic  audience  They  ofe. 
it^f^^*  program  of  church  music  lS)tl- 
Kjiclent  and  modem,  of  folk  songs  anc 

hT.T'^.^"  ^'""^  ^"'^  a  representatior 
Urv?hL^..°"f"^t  comic  opera,  "Th. 

K^^'^.u  l>e  Impossible  t. 

K>verpraise  the  Vienna  choir  boys  On« 
can  dwell  on  the  perfect  artlitry  an 
simple  dignity  of  their  smgin7  o'i  Z 
O  ^crum  Convivium"  or  the  "Alcen- 
^  tS!"''^>°'  l^^  A"^^"ia  and  Jubilat. 
thB^^Pf^  BurKhart.  One  can  recoiled 
thL^^'°,and  the  vivacity  with  whicl- 
^!^^^  performed  Haydn's  Apothecary 
In  short  tnere  Is  always  the  impression 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  delieht- 
n^H  "'{Jf^fhat  it  Is  possible  to  have. 

o»,I>,    .^'^^y.J"^"y  P«oP^e  were  most 
enchanted    with   the   singing   of   the  i 
Blue  DanuTje  waltz.    Others  were  en- 
tertained by  the  naivete  with  which  the  ' 
choir  sang  such  old  favorites  as  "Dixie" 
or  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  The 
present  reviewer  would  single  out  an  i 
encore  (Included  in  the  program  for 
'?  l^t)   the  air  "Schlafe  meln 
^°^art.    But  any  recol- 
lection of  this  sort  is  only  the  expression 
or  a  highly  personal  opinion.  The  choir 
has  obviously  been  superbly  trained  and 
jet  has  miraculously  kept  a  kind  of 
guileless  spontaneity.      It  Is,  perhaps, 
this  combination  of  childlike  innocence 
»ind  fine  artistry  that  is  the  secret  of 
'    <r  charm.  A  W  W 


hy  not  &  play  of  scanty  sets  and  small  casts? 

Speaking  of  Grace  George,  it  is  rumored  that  when  she  departed  from 
oston  she  was  convinced  that  she  could  have  grossed  larger  totals  if  she 
Id  been  allowed  to  offer  a  $2  top  during  her  fortnight's  engagement.  For, 
nco  the  pre-seasonal  adoption  of  subscription  prices  theatre  tariffs  have 
ien  subjected  to  drastic  slashes.  A  new  play  in  New  York  today  commands 


exquisite  pleasure  of  beating  time,  or,  '®  Music,  which  costs  far  more  to  move  and  to  maintain,  can  do  just  that, 

if  not  that,  at  least  a  tune  to  take — '' ' — "°  "  ' 

home  for  private  whlstlmg.  Still's 
"Africa"  has  moments  that  seem  laden 
with  possibilities  for  effective  develop- 
ment, and  there  are  delightfully  origi- 
nal spots  of  orchestration  In  it.  But 
suggestions  of  native  rhythmic  patterns 

and  of  authentic  African  themes  die       rv,  "  ■"•        y^'^t  "i  iicw  ioik  loaay  commanos 

as  suddenly  as  they  are  bom.  to  the  /°  dollars,  seldom  If  ever  more,  and  is  glad  to  get  that.  And  two  dollars 
<hsappointment  of  the  listener.  "Tab-  li  New  York  should  mean  no  more  than  two  dollars  In  Boston.  However. 
n^ariy''a^wTvVVharu^l^''out"^^^  ^  advanced  mathematics  doubtless  has  bothered  the 

Credit  was  given  Remington  typewriters  I'^al  sponsors  of  the  American  Theatre  Society,  and  we  gladly  leave  It  In 
as  well  as  the  Stelnway  piano,  at  the  ^eir  hands. 

foot  of  the  program,  and  before  the  '  

first  movement  began,  four  reporters  Encouragement  of  summer  theatres  has  been  one  of  the  minor  1ova 
«  SXr^^^rc"llkrg^l^n\<^^P^rt--t'  we  have  seen  in  them  breeding  %Ls  for^ramSc 
their  machines  accompanied  the  *^^°t'  "oth  in  playwriting  and  in  performance.  They  have  served  to  cen- 
i.^^rifoWo^^^jP""^  "i"^''^'  u^''"^^.  ^ad  ralize  social  groups,  to  while  away  evenings  which  otherwise  might  be 
%'^?'tL^T[hrpilct^Sn  Of  •^--^^t       plays  and  players  worthyTwider 

above,  with  the  possible  exception  ofi'^^P®*^t^°°-  When  the  sponsors  of  and  participants  in  these  summertime 
"Africa,"  pretend  to  be  music  in  anjJiiversions  venture  into  fields  more  professional    where  audiences  mav 

fS.^  fLTiIeme^.^lnd"L»fif^ -rt^^^r^'  "^^"^  ""^^^    ™^  i^^J LyT^ZTJ. 

nitely  limited.'  .'•Dl^'  hut  their  achievements  should  be  substantial.    We  have  in  this  city 

What  of  Mr.  Whiteman's  "popularizaf  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undoubtedly  love  the  theatre  who 

'^ssi^r  Stayf^^  LsS'  shoulir  Tf'"  "^^'^^  ^^""^^  "'  and  who  have' been 
not  really  be  applied  to  Liszt's  "LiebeJV^^^"  °^  ^"'^'al  and  material  aids  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  put  on 
straum,"  freighted  with  heavy  senti-'he  sort  of  plays  they  think  we  should  be  privileged  to  see  That-  U  a. 
ment  as  it  is,  nor  to  Kreisler's  amiable >raIseworthy  program  5  cc.    iuii  is  a 

trifles  for  vloim,  "Caprice  Viennois"  and  

Sri^°'Taf'bS"  '^Z'^.Ztoto  ^e1ta£s°'witr'  ^^--^^ions  we  make  bold  to  offer  this  suggestion 
"Liebestraum"  into  a  dance  piece  re- ^  i'tagers.  With  a  corps  of  available  volunteers  greater  in  numbers 
vealed  its  essential  poverty  of  melodic  han  is  usual  in  such  organizations,  why  not  rotate  casts  for  alternate  olays? 

f^^f\J^'T%^  w^rid^l:;til£'L'n^        r'.'n'"".  Pf'-^''™-'^--    «°tating  casts  might 
not  do  much  for  either.  ccomplish  like  wonders.   No  body  of  players,  regardless  of  degrees  of  pro- 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  -Whitemon  -ssional  experience  or  ability,  can  hope  to  present  satisfactorily  modern 

has  outUved  his  day  as  a  musical  in-  omedies  or  dra.mns  rtptrmnriii^n.  fi^„^ —    .  ,.  •; 

novator,  discoverer,  and  prophet  of 
jood  music,  by  way  of  Jazz,  to  the 
non-symphonic  audience.  E.  B 


,  PAUL  WHITEMAN 

x'aul  Whiteman,  the  rotund  king  of 

I'^^n.f.^vT  *°  ^tunti  nor  quite 

I  much  a  king,  was  welcomed  by  a 
|.ffeat  crowd  at  the  Back  Bay  station, 

'y^lfrday  afternoon.  Another  great 
croT«-d  welcomed  him  in  Symphony  Hall 
at  hlji  concert  last  night,  and  applaud- 
ed  hfSeverj'  offertog  loyally  and  lustily. 
v*,?ncl       ""'^am  he  gave: 

^  »„-■•••;•■•■•■•■•■••  •■ 

1.  j.ineri   and  silver. 

lir   J*3'*  Two. 
LV.  Datjjifi  on  a  Dime, 
*n*o  at  Midniirht. 
Oorks  and  Bubbles. 

Lkhp.'riuA  Grant  Still 

Bolero       ...    Liszt 

lahloid  .   ^--s  Ravel 

n   .'-oh  ,<iBter. 
lit.  romic-  elrin. 
IV_  Rome   to  PrfSS. 

.ito^,frrfnH''tl'^        ^  Whiteman 
•rteestra  and  Us  programs  is  based  on 
f  "iP"on  that  jazz  is  still  2me- 
8  for  the  highbrow  to  discover  and 
S^h        °T  ^  In  vindicating 

inch  IS  no  longer  the  case.  The  rhyth- 


RKO  KEITH'S 
As  the  Devil  Commands" 


omedies  or  dramas,  demanding  briskly  flowing  interchange  of  dialogue  and 
t  least  the  veneers  of  characterization,  if  only  a  few  days  for  rehearsal 
ave  been  available.  Better  to  choose  plays  of  slower  pace,  of  less  exacting 
speech,  and  do  them  weU,  than  to  undertake  something  calUng  for  polish, 
orecislon.  style  and  utility,  and  to  falter  and  mayhap  fail  on  aU  four  points 


b?\l*l?iS!F^S'^r''^°"^^^^^^^^  t-"^"^  decorative  scheme  attractively  altered  to  a  cheerful  buff  and 
co.n„,HT,  PiiV,',^.2i  "-i'-|"fon<5'w1f,?'cfst:''''  ^opley  theatre  has  resumed  its  place  in  our  midst,  not  as 


Rabe,t'-w'aido:;:.\-:.;::;:;:::A,^,^%S?^^^^  -^t  of  mystery  melodrama  but  of  tuneful  musical  comedy.  In  these  morose 
J?hn'D^u;\''^".\\\\':.\\\\-;:;:,^^fi',,H  nights,  every^self-respecting  community  needs  something  of  the 


Coleman  ^rt— namely,  a  resident  organization  of  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  sing- 

r,  s   for  revivals  of  the  best  of  the  musical  pieces  of  two  or  more  decades  ago 

As  the  Dsvil    Commands."    which  -and  there  were  plenty  of  them.   The  Copley  may  boast  no  "names"  at 

all  you  have  to  worry  about  is  how  lone  iT. 

it  will  be  before  the  perfect  murderej    ^hert    Waldo,  a    clever  attorney 


gets  tripped  up  by  unforeseen  circuml  ^'^'ate  of  his  elderly  cousin, 

stances      Jn    t?u,orHr,„    „  ^  J  "^^hn  Duncan,  and  also  Jane  Chase, 

T^r,!'o  .  SwerUng  and  Keend  the  fiancee  of  Duncan's  protegee  and 
Thompson  wrote  the  story,  Roy  WilllanJ.'son,  David  Graham.  He  causes  Duncan 
Neil  directed  it,  and  a  good  cast  act^l  t*'.,,''®^*^  his  will  so  that  everythmg 
it.  Somehow,  all  the  twists  and  ti.m.:  J^'*'  ^  ^^^^  '°  David,  and  then  poisons 
of  th*.  ninf  Lt-,  .     ,       .      !  I^Uiican,  watched  by  a  drunken  tramp, 

of  the  plot  dont  seem  too  Important,!  Morgan,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
and  there  is  so  bland  an  assumption!  house  for  a  variety  of  complicated  rea- 
that  audiences  never  use  their  reason-l  ^a^id  is  convicted  of  second 

ing  powers  that  even  the  innocent  by-  --^"^ -I^'^''-^^'  ^-"^  ^  released 
stander  gets  a  trifle  annoyed.  Imagine 
an  extremely  wealthy  old  gentleman  be- 
ing left  completely  alone  m  his  enor- 
mous house  so  that  his  wily  cousin  can 
poison  him  without  any  witnesses:  it's 
lisle  altogether  plaus- 


when  Waldo  produces  a  suicide  no'e 
written  by  Duncan.  It  is  Waldo's  in- 
tention that  David  shall  die— he  still 
covets  Jane  and  the  estate — but 
plan  falls  once  more.  Morgan, 
blackmailer,  rim  over  by  Waldo 
dying,  telb  everythmg  to  Jane,  and 
she  Is  just  In  time  to  save  David  from 
slow  death  -by  asphyxiation. 


his 
the 
and 


Alan  umenan  is  ever  so  unctuous  luiv. 
smooth  a?  the  villainous  WaMo_;  cmfid 
he  have  heard  somewhere  that  a  man 
may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  vUlain  ? 
Well  he  smUes  and  smiles  and  Is  very 
^llainous  and  pretty  unconvinclng_Mae  , 
riarke  Is  attractive,  but  colorless  as 
?ane  Ch^e,  while  Nell  Ham  Iton  is  just 
another  much-sinned  against  young' 
m<m  Charles  Coleman  is  an  amusing 
Smer.  and  John  Sheehan  is  a  satis- 

^^Sn^Se.  Singing  star  of  Eaxl 

TtZ  ;rrKpiW*n\SfS: 
sfsted  by  Jack  clrroU  at  the  plana 
Ruck  and  Bubbles,  the  famous  pair  of 
^.-n  rianrers  were  snowbound  Satur- 
ZflnlrZn,  but  are  now  appearirg 
m  a  prominent  place  on  the  bih.  Miss 
rhartoe  offers  a  miniature  musica, 
?omed?  '^ss  Me  Again,"  in  which 
ch™t^  assisted  by  Prank  Bacon  and  the 
PWe  ot^w  sprites.  The  bill  conclude 
wlh  somrcleVer  acrobatic  and  juggimg 
work  lTa  talented  Japanese  tn)upe  th. 


224 

THE  MAD  HATTER 


^linX,  The  Tnfused  'audience 
^^^^^^^^ 

■  Br  «ht  pS^sor  °f  ecclesiastical  history- ^^.^^^^^^^ ^hat  ^ary  stiU^S^  Me?iS°so 
'o  SSemen  of  Oxford,         Vn  i^ip^^^^^^ 

-itefto  the  Sunday  ^--1^-^^^!^!^!^^^   ^i"-.  ^.T'^nf rrl"the 


.Tadeiio  show  tio  ta^^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^i^^^^^,.  fi^^  breaks  ou. 

.D/?"^"^?^f  Matters  to  Mary.  S^flr.st  began  to  find       °wn  Iw^ag^  p,ench  portion  of  t^^e  mine; 
and  tned  to  explam  ma  \                   ne           .^^^  ^  music— the  Wa^nfr  ^hundreds  of  men  are  entombed  by  gas 
She  gave  him  ".o^'PP^n^^X^               °!^om  hero-worship  had         *«6un  te      i^jons  and  the  collapse  of  under- 
  dement,  later  to  turn  into  tha^  mad^        ^  chambers,  while  their  d^per ate  I 


whom  hero-worsnip  iwu  J"'';--;"'-:.^.  explosions  and  ine  coiiapse  ui  >^^^^^■- 
fement,  later  to  turn  into  ^^at  mad-^      chambers,  while  their  d^perate 
ding  liquor  which  he  Pf^red  into  th  f^^uies  beat  on  the  gat^  ^,^^,^J 
operas  of  the  hero  gods.    There  wa.       ^^.^^  ^j^^^^^    Across  ths  oorder  the| 
Wagner  at  his  ;nost  etheral,  m(^t  re  ^Hat   has  happene^t 

moteVy-   devoUonal,   in    the   mounttof  animosity,  the  mmers  ofll 

nraver  which  is  the  prelude  to  "Lohai-      «  the  imprisonedl 

P'f^"'  Wagner  as  the  greatest  write  p^^^^j^^^^  ^t  the  border  the  French! 
of  love  music— the  Wagner  of   Tristai  ^^^^^  ^^e  on  the  lorries  carry- 1 

nnd   Isdde,"   in  the   brooding,   hal  ^3^,^^^^  ^ut  are  restram^ 

Zeical  orelude,  and  the  sobbmg  love  .  «g  incredulously,  the  French  watchi 
Clh    The  tender  German  dreamtaes  hereditary    enemies    risk  theu^l 

of  the  Siegfried  Idyll.  In  the  magnlfi  ^^g^  t.^e  mine.  One  German  is  eveni 
^pnHv  Wumphal  death  music  of  Sieg  j^ed  by  a  French  miner  crazed  byl 
cently  mumpu'^i  ,         nios  .^v,o  thinks  him  an  enemy  and 


„^  ,0 ...  sun..,  ™e. — "&fr.ir?S«K.>»iSl^^^^  ss.\«r  » '™"' 


v«t-r9ined  and  most  powerful.  J-ne^  the  mine  a  battlefield.  , 
'^^^^  fv;^  taventive  tunefulness  and  de>         the  end  all  that  are  alive  are 

^  v^.rnrp  ^i.^u    lintimate  meno,  wiiu^^^  ^ho  lavishd  brought  to  the  surface.     Rescuers  and 

»  rooms  were  about  the  most  the  role  of^^^^^^^  terity  of  the  ^agne^^^^  ,,     ar  ^g^^ued  embrace  with  demonstrations 

But  what  Deca_m«  — ^  ^^rv  l^^wded  more  than  three  complete  oni  o.^  »r,Ht„-iP  while  soeaK- 


delightful  couple." 

C  L  Hargreaves  writes  that  "Ahce"  (his 
mother)' is  sure  that  when  Dodgson  told  her  th» 
Sory  he  did  not  mean  any  of  his  characters  to 
"li  carLtures  of  any  Uving  people."  Any  ret- 
rench to  the  "original"  of  the  Mad  Hatter  is 
to  the  original  of  Tenniel's  drawing,  not  the 
original  of  Lewis  Carroll's  character.  Tenn  ei 
"undoubtedly"  took  people  as  models  for  his  il^ 
»/r„    /-"ortpr   drpam    tnat  ne 


But  what  Decame  01  \,~  _v 

last  seen  of  her  she  was  taunting  Mary  ^^^.^.^^  uiv.^-  - 
£  a  speakeasy  with  the  fact  that  H^.^^^^  ^he  prelude 


»  -   to  the  preiu«e^^^ 

forget  it. 

The  plot  soon 


rescued  embrace  wiin  aemoiLswai/juiio. 
of  affection  and  gratitude,  while  speak-l 
ers  declaim  with  honest  enthusiasml 
that  all  are  brothers  in  toil;  that  min-l 
ers  have  but  two  enemies,  "gas  andl 
I  wcii,  --V  .       Idyll  lost  mui  ^ar."    With  this  encouraging  scene  oil 

\  tiona'^y-   The  ^J^^^^  the  TanJ  brotherhood  and  friendship,  the  film| 

because  ^'i.  oeople  reaching  f'ends.    Individual  acting  performances! 

hauser  Pfel^^e  had  p^p  tl  cannot  be  singled  out  from  the  scoresi 


fit  f89< 


W> 

itt 

 J*  I 

\  ib!  ■ 

r« 
HUM 


in  the  assured  immortahty? 

Other  questions  arise:   What  drove  this  hat- 
mad'    Several  more  or  less  humorous  rea- 
ls are  given  for  the  wildness  of  the  wildcat; 
le  of  which  causes  complaining  men  and  wom- 
en fellow  sufferers,  to  sympathize  with  the  poor 
bekst.    This    hatter    did    not    invent    a  ha 
or  his  fame  and  profit,  as  Gibus  did  the  hat 
  t.u„  .r.^,,cv,     TVip  nr.r.ordlonJ 


V 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
"Shall  We  Join  the  Ladies?" 
"The  Shewing  up  of  Blanco  Posnet" 

When  the  Neighborhood  Players  in 


It::  -■ 


When  the  Neighborhood  Players  ^^V  shimmering  back- sweet- voiced  and  guue  ^^^^^^  ^^^-^ 

New  York  put  on  a  double  Wl  for  a  ^prove  upon^^^  ^^^^^  ''°'''t''Xf,vrosr' 
moo     nQ/\»-(rA  "  . _  ,  .^^Mn^-  TYianv  another 


a,  fellow  sufferers,  to  symijauu^  "-"       r  Neighborhood  Players  iny   shimmering  back- sweet-voiced  and  gu „j^ll 

east.    This    hatter    did    not    mvent    a  ha  ^  ^  ^^^^^  bUl  for  a  Sprove  ^P^^J^^S^r  could  set  so^^ogram  last  night  ^°!f \^ppearan< 

or  his  fame  and  profit,  as  Gibus  did  the  hat  New  ^oj  P  ^^^^    George  ff^lf^ith  a'Tw  violtas;  many  anotheiP      ,^^1,  second  Boston  appea 

nown  as  the  opera,  the  crush.   The  accordion,  ^^^^P^^^^^^s  "The  Shewing  Up  of  ^tW  wondering  If  ^  to  S^^^^^sk  In  audience  which  left        J  r.'- 

10  doubt  drove  a  thriving  trade  in  Wonder-  ^^Sco  Posnet"  was  one  of  the  pUy^  ^.ity  and  farietTbwL^^  seats  on  the  floor  and  none 

10  aouuu,  u    hoHA=<:  Pnt^rine  in  rrv,^  ^.tViAr  vjas.  William  Butler  Yeats s  sacrificing  rhythmic  vaneiy,      empty  _  ^  suiirv 


jwn  as  uic  <j^i.c.,       "   — 

no  doubt,  drove  a  thriving  trade  m  Wondei 
land:  or  had  he  seen  the  hatless  entering  m 
crowds  a  rival  shop?  ,  ^  .  ..^ 
Another  question:  Was  Mr.  Carter  of  Oxford 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Tenniel  was  drawing  him 
as  a  sitter  for  the  Mad  Hatter  and  not  as  a 
genial  and  perfectly  sane  furniture  dealer?  Pos- 
<;ibly  Mrs.  Carter  had  a  copy  of  Tenniel's  draw- 
ing hung  on  a  wall  in  her  parlor,  or  even  showri  ^ 
in  a  window  of  the  shop  as  an  advertisement   ^  Last  ^though  scarcely 

Did  the  worthy  couple,  on  account  of  the  asso-|  ^^^^  -^^^^^  ^^e  month  old,  eniulated  tw 
elation  with  Alice,  rent  rooms  to  bishops,  baron-^  New  Jork  i^ea^  They  ^ndertook  t<, 
ets  and  lords,  named  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  PJ^f  t^^^^^^^^/i™  technicues 
at  a  higher  price?  I  -D^.^ot  ■ 


Bernard  Shaw  s  "xne  oucwms  i  could  stop  wonueame        j^.tv,  mn^ir  An  audience   

Blanco  Posnet"  was  one  of  the  pla/s.  ^^^y  and  sombreness  to  death  music  An  a  ^^j.  and  none 

?he  other^a^  William  Butler  Yeats^J  wXut  sacrificing  rhythmic  var^ty.^  empty  ^^^^^^^^  them,  as  Sullw 
^etic  fantasy,  "The  Player  Queen/-  At  j  ^^^dyl^g   the  score  of   the  Siegfnec  ^j^^  ^.SVungs  of  pleasure.     Tl  , 
^e.timeitwas^^saidthat,^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .  . 

prpa^inslv  unnecessary,  except  muted^  spinninff  son,  1    

Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Wagner,  Strauss  ant 

^^^ire  wa^  a  large  audience,  which 
ap&ed  the  conductor  and  orchestra 


the  time  it  was  said  tnat.  con:Muciw  »^ 
entertainment  dedicated  to  contrasted 
pVaywriting  formulae  the  Program  had 
slight  value;  but  as  an  exhbition  n 

technique  it  served  to  si^<^  *2,.I!,'^Yd 
of  a  year's  training  under  Richard 
^l^lavsky  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"Forsaking  All  Others" 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 

This  play  seen  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  is  a  drama  m  three 
a™  five  scenes,  by  Edward  Roberts 
Prank  Gavett.  Its  was  psrformed  after 
fnight  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  af  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  Washington,  D  C.,  on 
Feb  6,  1933.  Staged  by  Harry  Wagstafi 
rvihhle  it  was  presented  by  Arcn 
settings  are  by  Donald  Oens- 

''¥he  cast  last  night  was^as^Mlows:^^^ 

Paula  -i^  ■^^■■■■■^;<^^-^^:^S^ 

Mary  Clay  ♦  -^^   -^^^^  Waterman 

[^nnie  Gross  i   Nan<y  R>'a" 

Onttio  Winters  4  hoser'  Stearn 

hur  Smith  *  Ai'icVn-son  Lavicr 

Todd_.  \  Miiucent  Harloy 

.Ilka  Cha=" 


mco  Barnes. 

r  Branch  

:  Thomas  

-r  Mason  

Reverend  Duncan. 


'.Jane  Buchanan 
.Barbara  0'>eil 

Robert  Hudson 
n^s.v,.!..-   Harrv  Anderfon 

i,'  .■  pits  ■«  •i&ssjs'jij  s; 

ixised  as  witty.         „,/iipnce  for  those 

v.,e  in  a  comparison.  It  would  be  un- 
to  discu,ss  her  seriously,  as  an  ac 
:,:.s  in  the  play  of  l^st  night. 

^rii"  nft^'^fDUloV  Told"  who^ 
who  is  jutea  oy  prom  sun- 

■    ^^^h^id^o  make  DiUon  her  o^^n^! 
were  other  men  in  love^iwi 
Ihe  bor^  her  di^ppomtmenti 
f,^r^^tllrie    VL^--  La  Salle  wistiea 
;;"tl°^rDillo^^-but  she  laughed^ 
.  ha-the  idea  to  soorr^    No  sh^ 
■ad  not  even  weep.  Yet  the  lauglateii 
p»  rather  forced.    Her  male  fuenas, 
>he  ilS  two  .sat  in  the  Parlor  much 
;fthe  time,  spe^din^  the  hoi^s,  divided 
i3etweeA  commlseraaon  of  her  lot  am 
.dmiration  of  her  bravery;  btit  it  did 
otc'.cur  to  either  one  to  go  out  and 
un'--.  Mr.  Dillons  head.    Even  the 
man  from  the  ■wrestem  farm] 


Id  nresent  on  one  evenings  uui  uwu 
1  plays  of  extremely  divergent  techniques 
J  Shaw's  "Blanco  Po^ne,t-'  , and  for  Yeats 
Sir  James  M.  BaiTie's  "Shall  We  Joir 
the  Ladies?"    The  experunent  provec 
happier   than   liad   been  anticipated 
There  was  evidence  that  Edward  P 
Goodnow's  directorial  influence  is  be^ 
coming  more  potent,  that  he  is  coj 
ordinating  his  workmg  material  an^ 
that  that  material  is  respondmg  to  h^ 
pleas  for  fluency,  speed  and  cohesionj 
Also,  the  Shaw  play  gave  legitimate  ex-^ 
cuse  for  and  encouragement  to  laugh- 
to  from  the  audience.    Datmg  back 
to  1909,  set  m  the  early  West,  and  in- 
troducing a  cowboy  accused  of  horse- 
stealing and  facing  a  lynchmg  party.  i 
.sounds  less  a  play  and  more  a  typical 
Shavian  harangue  on  such  subjects 
atheism,  hypocrisy  and  cant.    It  may} 
properly  be  played  as  farce,  but  mug 
ging  should  be  barred.  j 
The  performance  of  these  two  plays 
utilized  casts  of  15  and  12  players^  re- 
spectively.   In  the  Barrie  play,  Derby 
Brown    was    Sam    Smith,    the  hostj 
,  urbane  of  speech  and  manner,  male 
volent  and  vindictive  of  purpose.  JYan 
cis  G    Cleveland  was  the  InscrutabK 
Dolphin,    and   the   other   ^rts  wer< 
aptly    assigned    and    smoothly  inter 
preted.    In  the  Shaw  piece.  Mr.  Cleve 
land  became  loquacious,  even  garrulous 
as  Blanco  Posnet.  while  Philip  Boumeuf 
as  Blanco's  fraudulent  brother  turned 
evangelist,  matched  him  in  vigor  as  ex- 
positor of  some  of  Shaws'  pet  tirades. 
Aldrich  Bowker  had  an  old  trouper  s 
^„    fhc   /■nn.'Nfiniientlal  sherlfT, 


warmly. 


(Entire  Ensembl^m  Costuin|^_^^^, 
»ate^^MoteUe•  -iVl^  Bur« 
wander  in  der  |ae.e^n;-hle^J^ 
derer    in    the  German  Fotk  »<■ 

Kurpfai^  .-'-i-iV  ,,' little  rush  01  J 
Those  ^ho  felt  a  nu  e^ 
kindly  .  complacency  w^^^.^  ^^  ^^ 


kindly  complacency  ^pprovin 


••How  quaint "  are  ^  interested, 

and  as  q^c.^ly, '^"tovs  of  the  Vie 
the  little  singing  boys  o  ^ 
Chelr.  The  first  ^=nL  ^^^_ 
and  Pirik-faced  c 
round  the  nerr  .  -ygr  the  P 
have  ^"^.^'P^^g  down  ah 
stool  and  thence  nang  l. 
FINE  ARTS  ?nto  the  audience  so^clo^^  ^^       ^  i.. 

"Kameradschaft"  ,  orchestra  Pit— tne  m  ^ 

r.  ried  by  G,  Pa.bst   anu   w    ..^^  ^.^j,    Spangieo^        .      ^^^^  of  J^. 

Associated  C'"<^™»' '^iir-pV       Emsi  Buseh  ^t-mk  of  the  evening  sinKb  ■ 

Wittkopp.  a  German  miner.    ,  Wendt .  tnms  ^    j^jj^ren.    But  their  suiB  , 

His  wife  ■^  j  G.  Pueitier  forming  -nd  they  smg  Q"-  ^ 


■•■•■^^5  Zk,%'hS5e  loE.  casK  slar  spangled  of  ^--V 

Associated  C'"<^™»' '^iir-pV       Emsi  Busch  ^t-mk  of  the  evening  sinKb  '^'■^ 

Wittkopp.  a  German  miner.    ,  Wendt .  tnms  ^    j^jj^ren.    But  their  suiB  , 

His  w  fe   I  G   Pueitier  forming  i-"""      _j  they  smg  on  ^  - 

Kasper  Grauaoh  their  program-and^n  >  ^  t  .. 

>y"'!«'<"-  -^'^'^F/'.T!  t  music-forces  one  w  a  t  .,  ^ 

adult  muf^  rvoS'^Phrasing,  * 


Kaplan  ■  .  ■  ■  •  ■  •  •  •'\i,'~'r- Danici  i>ii  ii"—;-- 

.lean,  a  French  miner  g^^rse  Chalia 

Emilc.  his  •  Vut'eV  .Andrec  Ducr.-t 

i^ili^'^d^rS.'^^.-rl^V.Aiexa.ider^Beni^^ 

^'^Tt'^^clalbarrie^soi- nationality 
SfbS^Si^rdconse^^^^^ 

-°^HC«S--ra 

to  5fis  praiseworthy  endeavor  ^  has 
positor  of  some  ol  snaws-  pet  i,uau«.    abundantly  succeeded     Tnwe  is 
Aldrich  Bowker  had  an        , trouper  s  French  and  Ge™ 

hohday  as  the  consequential  sherlfr    ^^^j^ng,!  terse  but  ^^^^^^li^^i^  m. 
and  Barbara  West  was  a  rare  sight  as .  ^.^^    ^  ^^ake  1^  undeTstaiidable  to 
Feemy  Evans,  the  town's  solitary  fol-  igture  itself,  selected  by  the  *ac^ 

lower  of  the  primrose  path.    Prank   ......      A,t»  i^  T.ondon  as  the  best  nim 

t-r,.-..!        -D-^^rv,  rfe.sio-npri  t.ho  dininsi 


lower  of  tne  primrose  yai-". 
Chouteau  Brown  designed  the  dlnmg. 
room  scene  in  the  Barrie  Playlft,  aJi^ 
Peter  Berndtson  the  town  hall  interlo^ 
for  "Blanco  Posnet."  Taken  by  and 
large  The  Stagers  are  coming  or 
rapidly.  W.  E.  G- 


shrill  childish  voices^  "precision.  J^^>--: 
expressiveness  Jiuance.  ^^^  k;, 

cellent  rhythm---'^^^^^^^  ^irtu  »  -  ■ 

musical  virtues  ^cept     ^  ^  ^ 
which  may  n<>t Jje  re a^^      ^^^^^  (. 
complishment  at  aU, 
°"Their  presenlatidn  of  Mozart's 
ett?''BaSti.n  .nd  B^^^f 
when  tl^e^Xr"  The  miscbJ 
seemed    .P^^^^^.he   ensemble,  sj 
naive   art   <».  ^^.^^^anced  the  rj 
gravely  as  the>  shoeslhowing  > 
<r'^,„dllC^tr skirts),  ar. 

sung  was  "^^,i?^»nd  ^Ascendit  'I 
Hof  the23d  P^hn  arid^hieh 
the  superb  smgins  ^.gss  t 

L^IUrdir^Tf  D^C^orge  G.. 


JOSE  ITURBI 
The  fifth  of  the  current  sen 

*     7   WaJ«m  <r4trAn 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  fourth  of  the  regular  Monda. 
evening  concerts  by  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  orchestra  was  given  last  nigh 
at  symphony  hall.  Music  by  Richart 
Wagner  was  played;  Dr.  Serge  Kous 
sevitsky  conducting.  This  was  the  pro 

gram: 

Overture  1o    Rienzi.  .  „ 

'  M'e  '"and^raeath  frona  "Tristan! 
""Deafh^  mWe  ol  Sleffried,  from  "Dusk  ofl 
the  Gods.  "  „ 


!  teSment.  Pabst  was  ^or^g  from 
i  historical  fact-the.  i«i?,th  IforUves 

1  courrieres  in  1906  m  which  1200  uves   

'  were  lost-and  he  has  spared  no  effor  Ji;^^^niusicales  being  given  1 
to  ^rtray  the  grimness  and  ter^r  g  ,m<^ni^^^  Hotel  Statler  fc 

such  a  catastrophe    P„nre  wst^h^ed  benefit  of  the  Boston  School  of  ( 
gruesome:  in  factOie  IS  mOTerestrameQ  Therapy,   was  present.  .  ^ 

than  might  have  been  expected  but  tne  pa^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  y^,,  , 
spectator    might    a  .tf/'i^oris- morning.  .His  program: 

watching  the  struggles  0^f.%™cufrs  Sonata  in  D  maior   K.  311   \ 

Anpd  miners  and  their  heroic  rescueis    j^n^gro  con  spinto  . 
2  ^vSi^Y  feet  below  the  surface,  "I     Andante  con  espressiona 

il«  w/ior  liiiP  between  Prance  and  (••Moonlight") 
on  the  border  mie  oeiwc"'  Adagio  sostctiuto 

Germany:  the  time  is  a  few  y«ars  aiiei  ^„ 
tho  war     There  are  barriers  between    presto  agitato 
he  countiies  not  only  in  tangible  but  — 
mt'angfble  form,  the  mutual  hatred  arid 
di.itrii>;t  of  the  two  nationalities.  Pre 


A  flat. 

i^as  


iipus  118.  \ 
Q  minor. 


SI  1!  m 


■I  '     V  also   _  .I>is2t 

e  Iturbl  has  un^^ual  planlstlc  vlr- 
but  they  carry  with  them  their 
iplementery  faults.    His  ability  to 
Kluce  crystal  pure  tone,  with  a  rich 
sound  to  It,  at  any  rate  of  speed, 
power  and  his  ineffable  delicacy 
1  he  wants  It— these  and  other 
m  accomplishments  tempt  him  to 

„     -'m^  tWf^'^^?^^'^  With  surface 

nwyanaBjJty  than  with  musical  ideas 

Tf  P'^^;^"?.  Mozart  had  de- 

P^"y  but  was 
^'JP'  J^5f'  the  Mozartlaji 
».  His  Beethoven,  except  for  the 
y°,,^Sl}a.to,  whlcii  was  of  course 
fc^ly  fitted  to  his  hand  and  S 
stiff-studied 

-  --■IS^i.riS^  ^}^:  Overplayed  as  It  Is, 
Mfiieol  t™ooniight'  sonata  demands  slm- 
Cie  film  py  and  sincerity,  else  our  jaded 

nascesBtJ^plfy  every  affectation  Into  a  ^  

Bng  fault. 

k  was  a  pleasure,  though,  to  hear  — —  — 

o^'nce'mVef^^^^The^lmTcl^^^^  STRING  QUARTKT 

ancholy  sentiment  that  is  always  program  of  Austro-Hungarian  mu- 
I  -^ho       ■  '■'Sh"y^,  thrown  aboutsic  was  given  last  night  at  Brattle  hall 

UL^y,ToU'a°v"i^urstt^  the 
.t.   It  was  good  to  think  of  Chopln^^'"'^     ^^^"^  current  series  of  concerts.  ' 
'  rather  than  as  The  quartet,  consisting  of  Norbert  Lau- 

WM  both"  certalnljiga,  first  violiiMOlarence JKnudson,  sec- 

ond violin;  Jean  Cauhape,  viola,  and 
Yves  Chardon,  cello,  was  assisted  last 
mght  by  Georges  Fourel,  viola,  in  the 
Mozart  quintet  for  two  violas.  This  was 
the  program: 


Bach  Cantata  Club.  The  i'  smger* 
will  be  Olga  Averlno,  Nevad:i  Van  Der 
Vere.  Robert  Steele  and  Frederic  Baer, 
Dr.  KoussevHzlcy  will  conduct. 

The  program  of  the  symphony  con« 
certs  for  Feb.  24-25  wUl  be  as  folow»< 
Gluck-Mottl.  Ballet-Suite;  Schumann 
symphony  No.  1,  Stravinsky,  "Sacre  du 
Pi-lntemps." 

,  Koussevltzy  has  arranged  th« 
following  program  for  the  Boston  sym- 
phony orchestra  In  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  22  at) 
8  P.  M.:  Haydn,  the  "Surprise"  sym- 
phony (B.  &  H.  No.  6);  Liszt,  piano 
concerto  No.  1  E  flat  major  (Gladys 
Heathcock);  Pranck  symphony  in  D 
minor. 

The  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  will 
pve  a  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  The  Burgla  / 
string  quartet  and  Mr.  Sanrom'a,  plan-  * 
1st,  will  take  part.  The  program:  Hlnd- 
emlth,  strmg  quartet  No.  4  (first  time 
^°^to">;  Turlna,  Oraclon  del  Torero; 
Prokofieff.  sonata  for  two  violins  (first 
public  performance  in  America); 
Brahms,  quartet  In  A  major  op.  26. 


year: 
I  this  I 
liiUmato 


torday  was  heard  ins  QUfji-rcverentla  ^, . 

spirit  after  the  audience  had  read  thli 
notice:  "Because  of  the  nature  of  thd  "'  't  'i: 

music,  and  to  commemorate  th«  annli  f"''^'''"*'"^'"-":  ■•■•■<.  viimii..,  ,n  iJii,imat<-r 
versary  of  the  death  of  Richard  WagJ  ''"'■^'^'I's  hawe  been  published,  the  auto-  ■ 
ner,  it  Is  suggested  that  there  be  nO|  ^'"graphy  of  Wagner  has  been  put  under  I 
applause  after  the  excerpts  from  'Par-''"®  ."Microscope  —  misstatements  sup- 
sifar."  presslons  for  Coslma's  sake— deliberate 

The  performance  of  the  prelude  was' ^f.^  have  been  taken  advantage 
at  an  appropriately  funereal  pace  ac-i?,  x  Stelgman,  and  so  the  reader, 
cording  to  the  Bayreuth  tradition  lnr?ough  he  may  at  times  find  this 
Cosima's  reign.  We  heard  a  perform  7P*Ph«s  style  too  exuberant,  or  tool 
mance  at  Bayreuth  in  1882  when  Wag4?2"°?"7l,  too  chatty,  may  rely  on 
ner  was  master,  and  while  the  pac<  "'"f,/a^ts  pres-entcd  and  be  amused,  re- 
was  not  gay,  it  was  not  dragged.  Andf^  k  *  ^^mberfs  statement  that 
yesterday  the  entrance  of  the  wind-choii ,    .       ,  ^""^         "^^n  at  the 

was  not  always  precise;  that  Is  witH    f      '  is  not  well  to  Inquire  curiously 
the  exception  of  the  trombones,  which the  private  life  of  a  genius, 
were  magnificent  In  tonal  quality, 


5 


isle  was  Albenlz's  "Navarra,"  played 
3ly,  with  plenty  of  that  Spanish  pas- 
a  which  is  never  self-conscious, 
re,  and  In  the  Brahms  rhapsody, 
rbi  seemed  to  forget  to  tJiink  about 
'  music,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  an  art 
her  than  as  a  craft.  E.  B. 


CONSERVATORY  ORCHESTRA 
id  nw  iAlB^other  concert  in  commemoration 
.        the  50th  anniversary  of  Wagner's 
TW  vth  took  place  last  night  in  Jordan 
^1  Wallace  Goodrich  and  the  New 
jland  Conservatory  orchestra  pre- 
.ted  most  cai>ably  a  concise  program 
the  "master's"  works.  The  selections 


Quintet  in  B-flat  minor  for  two  VioKis. 

K.  4()   Mozart 

Largo.  Molto  allegro:  Menuetto:  Adagio; 
Molto  allegro. 

Quartet.  Op.  7  (1908)  Bela  Bartok 

1.  Lento.  2.  Allegretto. 
Tntroduzione.    3.    Allegro   vivace.  Acla^rio. 
Vivo.    Meiio   vivo.    Maestoso.     Piu  vivo. 
Aiiagio.  Ajitato. 

QiiartPt  in  A  minor.  0|i.  29  Sc^i^'bcrt 

AlJpgro  nia  iion  troppo;  Andante:  Menu- 
etto: Allegro  moderato. 

The  excellent  ensemble,  warm  living 


The  performance  of  the  "Good  Fri- 
day Spell"  was  wholly  worthy  of  the 
orchestra.  Probably  the  players  were 
cheered  by  the  escape  from  the  fun- 
ereal atmosphere. 

"Whenever  the  Ninth  Symphony  Is 
performed,  the  question  comes  up:  Can 
singers  triumph  over  Beethoven's  crimi- 
nal disregard  of  the  range  of  human 
voices  and  his  apparent  wish  to  render 
them  Inhuman  by  compelling  them  to 
I  scream.  No  matter  how  fast  the  tempo 
taken,  the  speed  only  accentuates  the 
I  wild  shouting.  Yet  to  give  only  the 
orchestral  numbers  makes  the  sym- 
phony amorphous,  and  one  would  not 
miss  the  few  sublime  pages  for  the 
chorus.  So  some  have  wished  that 
Beethoven  had  written  a  purely  or- 
chestral finale.  The  experiment  ofi 
lowering  the  pitch  has  never  been  at-f 
tended  with  a  good  result. 

Chorus  and  quartet  struggled  bravely 
with  the  task.  Mr.  Baer  declaimed 
with  dignity  and  power  the  appeal  to 
his  brethren  to  raise  a  joyful  -song. 
There  were  impressive  choral  moments. 
The  orchestral  sections  were  performed 
in  a  manner  to  cause  the  hearers  to 
realize  the  greatness  of  the  symphony 
in  spite  of  the  vocal  difficulties. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight., 
The  program  of  next  week  is  thus  ann 
nounced:  Gluck-Mottl,  Ballet  Suite  No 
2;  Schumann,  Symphony,  B  flat.  No 
1 ;  Stravinsky,  "Le  Sacre  du  Prlntemps.' 


m  the  operas,  botli  for  orchestra  !  tone,  and  the  grace  and  clarity  of  the  "^^^  UNCONQXJERABLE  TRISTAN: 
ne  and  for  orchestra  assisted  by  :  Chardon  String  quartet  were  displayed  THE  STORY  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER. 


isil  oltl  iterdammerunf 

Dawn  and  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 
'  Meislersinger  Prelude 


itn, 


m  * 

illlS 

mm 


Ion  Y.  Roblson,  tenor,  and  Aniceta 
soprano,  were  as  follows: 

ngrin   Prelude 

"heingold  loge's  Narrative 

alkure 

Siemund'a  Monologue  and  Duet 
(Scene  III.  Act  I) 

led 


again  last  night.  To  these  virtues  the  by  B.  M.  Steigman.  The  Macmillan 
quartet  adds  others  with  almost  every  company.   376  pp  $3 


hearing.  Last  night  they  revealed  that 
they  can  command  rapturous  sonority 
of  tone,  as  was  demanded  by  the  Bar- 
tok quartet,  and    more  passion  thai*: 


Siegfrie^'B  Passage  to  the  rock  and  I  they  have  yet  allowed  to  glow  througn 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  50th  anniversary  of  Wagner's 
death  has  brought  before  the  public 
several  biographies,  among  them  Stelg- 
man's,  in  which  three  women  play  the 
important  part:  Minna,  ttie  unhappy 
first  wife;  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  and 
Cosima;  but  there  were  other  women 
of  whom  Jessie  Laussot  was  the  chief. 
For  Wagner's  eroticism  was  developed 
at  an  early  age;  it  ruled  him  to  the 
end.  A  woman,  whether  she  were  the 
sweetheart  of  an  oboe  player,  the  wife 
of  a  benefactor,  or  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  furthering 
Wagner's  cause,  was  necessary  to  him 
ity  of  the  composer  is  already  stamped  for  Inspiration  and  his  material  comfort, 
into  his  music.  In  the  episodic  sectionasteigman,  Guy  de  Pourtales,  and  Ernest 
of  the  last  movement  especially,  thereNewman  have  treated  this  side  of  Wag- 

  are  themes,  rhythmic  devices,  and  de-jner's  nature  with  gusto  and  not  without 

ious  attack  from  the  'cellos  whenever    velopments  that  prophecy  the  dry,  dark-irony.  Steigman  might  well  have  given 
■  ■        •       ■  •     -       colored  music  of  his  latest  years.  It  isjas  a  sub-title  to  his  book  "The  Love- 

a  fine  piece  of  music,  worthy  of  morsufe  of  Richard  Wagner." 
frequent  performance.  .  He  does  not  discuss  the  operas  except 

The  quintet,  melodious  in  the  best  as  biographical  incidents.  We  are  thus 
Mozartian  vein,  and  richly  played,  withifreed  from  much  verbiage  and  hifa- 
spirit  and  grace,  as  well  as  with  warmtWlutin.  The  result  is  an  entertaining 
charmed  more  than  the  Schubert,  whicWvolume  that  is  easy  reading.  Women 
seemed  as  one  listened  last  night,  to  bdwill  be  pleased  by  the  romantic  spirit 
ibuilt  upon  less  inspiration  than  mostof  the  biographer,  and  probably  sympa- 
of  his  spontaneously  sweet  and  moving  thize  with  Mathilde  rather  than  with 


JJew  Englanders  in  general  and  Bos- 
ilans  in  particular  may  take  con- 
lerable  vicarious  satisfaction  from  the 
jcUent  performance  last  night  of  the 
nservatory  orchestra.  It  Is  highly 
itifytng  to  have  such  conclusive  evi- 
nce that  a  new  generation  of  mu- 
lans  is  growing  up  possessed  of  no  in- 
aslderable  talent  in  orchestral  per- 
Miance  and  inspired  by  the  intelligent 
idership  of  Mr.  Goodrich. 


their  playing  at  other  concerts,  enjoy- 
able though  they  have  been. 

It  was  the  Bartok, — half  savage,  half 
dreaming,  the  whole  tinged  with  that 
wild  wailing  poetry  that  characteriijes 
the  music  of  another  Hungarian,  Koda- 
ly  —  which  drew  forth  these  special 
qualities  in  the  quartet.  Though  in  this 
early  work  of  his,  Bartok  is  interested 
more  in  sustained,  ever-flowing  tone 
than  in  the  sharp  staccato  rhythms  of 
some  of  his  latest  work,  the  indivldual- 


l",,  [Every  number  on  the  program  pro- 
s'"'      Prifvl  .■imonthlv  anri  /lofflv  rtx/xsclnnal 


eded  smoothly  and  deftly.  Occasional 
tbbling  in  the  brass  and  a  rather  too 


"ilHsy  entered  conspicuously  might  be 
*^ted,   but  certainly  In  no  spirit  of 


a  Hi 


um.  No  single  number  was  in  any 
nse  better  performed  than  another, 
ough  perhaps  the  Meistersinger  pre- 
3e  was  played  with  particular  anima- 
m.  Mr.  Roblson,  an  accomplished 
iger  with  espteciaUy  clear  diction, 
uld  not  pitch  his  voice  loud  enough 
that  it  could  be  heard  atoove  and 
rough  the  orchestra.  Miss  Shea,  who 
id  less  trouble  in  this  respect  sang 
good  voice  but  without  all  the  dra- 
atic  intensity  that  could  be  desired. 
■  large  aud^enee  ann1aiirip><  throughout 

1  concert,  which  is,  finally,  quite  the 
;  chosen  Wagner  program  in  Bostoo 
.  year.  A.  W.  W. 


iworks. 


E.  B. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


the  forsaken  Minna.  They  will  associate 
the  former  with  Isolde;  wonder  how 
Wagner  could  have  endured  the  unln- 
tellectual  Minna  as  long  as  he  did  and 
ask  why  Mathilde  did  not  leave  her  hus- 
band Otto,  who  was  only  a  merchant, 
that  she  might  anticipate  the  devotion 


CONCER-T  NOTES 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dijof  Cosima. 
iKoussevltzky,  conductor,  gave  its  16tlj    "Minna  sent  him  things  she  thought 
^concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym  would  please  him;  a  basket  of  nuts, 
_  ^  .  .     *„„4„T,*    phony  hall,  which  was  "sold  out"  an<soft  underwear,  a  gay  feather  shed  by 

The  concert  announced  for  tonight  many  were  turned  away.  The  progradtheir  parrot;  and  she  was  glad  to  sew 
r  Beata  Malkin,  dramatic  soprano,  (comprised  the  Prelude  to  "Parsifal' trousers  for  him  lined  with  foulard 
ts  been  postponed  on  account  of  het  '  and  the  "Good  Friday  Spell"  from  th<  (because  he  complained  that  he  could 


The  Chardon  string  quartet  will  give 
concert  of  music  by  Austro-Hungarl* 
imposers  in  Brattle  hall,  Cambridge, 
night  at  8:15  o'clock.  Mozart,  quin- 
t  In  B  flat  minor  (two  violas);  Bar- 
ck,  string  quartet  op.  7  (composed  in 
D8),  and  Schubert's  quartet  in  A 
bior.  Georges  Fourel,  viola,  will  as- 
it  the  quartet  (Messrs.  Langa,  Knud- 
n,  Cauhape  and  Chardon)  in  Mozart'* 
)rk. 

Avis  Charbonnel,  pianist,  will  give  a 
cital  in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
ternoon.  Her  program  will  Include 
sonata  by  George  F.  Boyle,  Paderew- 
i's  Varied  Theme,  and  pieces  by 
arlou  Beuar,  Ganz  and  De  Falla. 
The  program  of  the  symphony  con- 
■rts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
'ening  will  consist  of  the  Prelude  In 
'arsifal"  and  the  Good  Friday  Spell 
om  the  same  work,  and  Beethoven's 
nth  symphony.  The  chorus,  trained 
r  T.  Wallace  Woodworth,  will  be  the 


same  opera;  also  Beethoven's  Nintlr'^^  longer  endure  having  linen  next  his 
Symphony.  The  solo  singers  for  th^^'^^"  he  loathed  cotton)."  Always 
symphony  were  Olga  Averino,  Nevada about  to  return  in  later  years 
Van  der  Veer,  Robert  Steel  and  Fred'^""*""  a  concert  tour,  he  asked  his  little 
eric  Baer.  The  chorus  was  the  Baci ''^f  .^hom  he  had  engaged  to  look 
Cantata  Club,  which  had  been  trainee  a''^''  his  wardrobe  and  prepare  his  tea, 
by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  ,     *ee  that  "his  lovely  study  is  nice  and 

There  is  much  more  triie  music  hj^arm  and  perfumed  with  the  best 
the  Good  Friday  Spell  than  in  th5^°  he  sure  to  have  the  rose- 

Prelude  to  the  opera.   There  Is  a  goo< Py'^"^,i'eady."  . 
reason    for  this     The    Onori    VrMai    what  were  the  precise  relations  be 
SiSl  w^  coised  i^  fiVl,  4arsl^^^T,.^J^tWlde  and  Wagner?  Sentl 
fal"  was  not  composed  until  1879;  an<  l"?,"*^^"^'*  J'^^ard  them  as  platonic,  yet 
the  score  was  not  ready  until  1882  ^^"T  !u*?^^"F^'*.''.^'T^"        ^^''^  ^^^^^ 
Even  devoted  friends  of  Wagner  fount  i^'"''         husband  Otto  was  a 

that  "Parsifal"  showed  liis  famnr^°TtP^n-i^P5«'^lly  after  his  kind- 
power.  Pamphlets  for  and  against  th<"*^  to  Richard.  Jessie  Laussot  wavered 
work  were  published.  Some  found  faul;  ^""^  *  time,  but  her  native^  English  good 
with  the   libretto   as  emphasizing   « ^t"f«  i*^^  the  man  who, 

peculiarly  feminine  side  of  wasrner'(P""^"'?5^®'" P^^'°"*te  amorist,  had  a 
character.  Others  objected  to  the  In.  ^^^^  '"L'^h  women.  They  pitied  him  be- 
troductlon  of  the  Holy  Communion  oi  ^'^^  "^h^PPy  and  worshipped 

the  stage.    Few  expressed  an  on  nloi  ^^"^  towering  ambition  and  the 

so  concise  as  Vt  '^of  George  m5)«  °f         "^^ure  and  his 

who,  talking  with  James  Huneker  ^ 


LOEW  S  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
"What!  No  Beer?" 

wi;^r,!;[(;™,!;^^Metro^Goldw^^^l$;fr 
Elmer  J   Butts   BuMcr  Keaton 

Mulligan   ..''idne.y  Bracy 

jviuiiigan  Charlfin  Dunbar 

ko^oiPi«w.\\\\\\v;.\v.v.-;."'.ra«l! 

Buster  Keaton  gets  In  the  first  laugh 
in  "What!  No  Beer,"  but  Jimmy  Du- 
rante spots  him  one  and  then  takes  the 
picture  and  the  laughs  In  a  gallop.  It 
is  one  of  those  slap-stick  affairs  In 
which  comic  faUs,  douslngs  in  soap  suds 
or  from  hose  streams,  and  other  crude 
humors  of  the  barbaric  days  of  Holly- 
wood have  full  play.  There  are  comic 
wf^/"^^  gangsters,  pursuits  and 

udicrous  calamities.  About  the  onlv 
thing  missing  was  the  custard  pie.  For 
that  omission  the  director  made  amends 
by  haymg  Durante  apply  lather  to 
Keaton  s  wooden  countenance  as  he  was 
imprisoned  in  a  barber's  chair 

Elmer  J.  Butts,  a  taxidermist,  longs 
for  a  mlUion  dollars,  that  he  may  win 
smUes  from  Hortense,  Butch  Lorado" 
gu-i.  Jimmy  Potts,  a  barber,  likewise  de- 
sires something,  but  It  is  legalized  beer, 
not  lucre.  So,  when  convinced  that  re- 
peal of  the  18th  amendment  is  Imminent, 
fi  °P^'^  the  first  brewery.  With 

$10,000  Which  Butts  has  saved,  hiding 
sums  in  his  various  stuffed  exhibits,  the 
two  take  over  a  cob-webbed  brewery 
engage  three  tramps  who  were  living 
therein,  and  turn  out  their  first  beer 
f^fj  J^^^^'^  ^""1  arrested  it  is  disclosed 
that  their  product  has  no  alcoholic  con- 
tent, so  they  are  released.  Undaunted 
they  resume  their  venture,  this  time 
turning  out  the  real  thing,  and  thereby 
becommg  Involved  with  rival  gangs  of 
bootleggers.  When  the  police  again 
1  threaten,  Butts  invites  the  entire  popu- 
flace  to  partake  of  free  beer,  an  in- 
genious method  of  destroying  the  evi- 
dence. The  picture  should  have  ended 
there,  in  a  scene  having  Its  funny  as-  i 
PfiHi  .ill-advised  propaganda,' 

chiefly  pictorial,  weakens  what  at  no 
tune  Is  the  amusing  farce  it  might  have 
been. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  Keaton, 
ruffled  by  the  obvious  fact  that  Mr.  Du- 
rante has  all  the  best  lines  and  scenes, 
has  protested  to  his  employers  about 
the  indignities  thrust  upon  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
has  to  work  very  hard  for  the  few 
laughs  he  provokes.  Mr.  Durante,  on 
the  other  hand,  plunges  explosively  into 
every  scene,  carries  most  of  them  by 
his  marked  Individuality,  and  by  his 
ingratiating  if  vehement  nonsense  keeps 
an  audience  In  at  least  friendly  mood 
"Whatl  No  Beer?"  Is  a  fair  replica  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Mack  Sennetts,  with 
modem  noise  effects.  W.  E.  G. 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Woman  Accused" 

A  eoreen  drama  adapted  by  Bayard  Veiller 
from  the  Uberty  Magazine  serial  by  Rapert 
Hughes.  Viokl  Baum,  Zane  Grey.  Vina  Del- 
mar,  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Gertrude  Atherton,  J. 
P.  MoEvny.  Ursula  Parrott.  Polan  Banks 
Peter  B.  Kyne  and  .Sophie  Kerr:  directed  by 
Paul  sloane  and  presented  by  Paramount 
with  the  following  cast: 

Glenda  O'Brien  Nancy  Carroll 

Jeffrey  Baxter  Cary  Grant 

Stephen  Bessemer  .John  Halliday 

Dist.-Atty.  Clarke  Irving  Pichei 

Leo  Young   Louis  Calhern 

f        \v  •  -I  Norma  Mitchell 

Little  Ma.Yie  .Tack  LaRue 

Iiisppctor  Swope  Frank  Sheridan 

Dr.  bimpson    John  Lodge 

Captain  of  Boat  William  J.  Kellv 

Judge  Osgood  Harry  Holman 

Ton.y  Graham  Jay  Belasco 

Evelyn  Craig  Gertrude  Messinger 

Cora  Mathews  Lona  Andre 

Apparently  proceeding  on  the  sup- 
position that  if  one  popular  author 
writes  a  good  story,  10  popular  authors 


Bayreuth,  said  that  "Parsifal"  was  ho! 
water  in  a  beer  barrel. 
The  performance  of  the  excerpts  yei- 


Let  no  one  think  that  Steigman  has 
failed  to  describe  the  adventures  of 
Wagner   through   the   mii.<:i'-;ii  TOnrid 


will  write  a  humdmger.  i-aramoimt;  in- 
vited Vicki  Baum,  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
Gertrude  Atherton,  J.  P.  McEvoy.  Ursula 
Parrott.  Rupert  Hughes,  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
Vina  Delmar,  Zane  Grey  and  Polan 
Banks  to  contribute  chapters  to  "The 
Woman  Accused,"  now  showing  in  film 
form  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  Once 
the  10  big  names  had  duly  written  their 
chapters.  Bayard  Veiller  was  handed  the 
script  and  told  to  make  it  into  a  screen 
play.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  by  re- 
writing the  entire  story,  introducing  the 


^  ^  V 


siing  characters  in  the 
;\   alterinfc  the  plot.; 


so  Us. 


Swan.  Jordan.  Sunrise.  Grlfles,  The  I 
White  Peacock  (piano  solo).  Mendels-  1 
•ohn.  Spring  Song. 

Ford    Hall    Forum,  7:15,  Renato 
Pacini,  violinist;  Oarl  Feldman,  tuc- 
niiK  ^^^^  t^ivi/.i  coznpanlst. 
uount  provided  some  ITJESDAY — Symphony  hall,  8:16,  LOtte 
gixxl  cameraman— Karl     Lehmann,  lieder  singer, 
and  a  "satisfactory  cast.   In  thei       Women's  Republican  Club,  Beacon 
.  oarlance  of  the"  trade  papers,)    street,  8:15  P.M.,  Apollo 01ub,Thomp- 
■hp  Woman  Accused"  has  good  pro-i    son  Stone,  conductor, 
u'tlon  values  but  it  has,  unhappily,  a  WKDNESDAY— Symphoi.y  hall,  3  P.  M., 
\rv  that  is  both  weal*  and  illogical,    j    International  music  festival. 
Glonda  O'Brien,  on  the  eve  of  matTy-  1  FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M„ 
-  Jeflrev  Baxter  and  departing  with     Boston    Symphony    orchestra,  Dr. 
n  for  one  of  those  three-day  honey-  :   Koussevltzky,  conductor. 
Kin  cruises  to  nowhere,  has  the  mis- j      George  W.  Brown  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
i  tiinp  to  kill  her  former  lover,  Leo  \   N.  B.  Conservatory  chamber  concert, 
nine  iust  as  Young  was  telephoning  BATinUDAY^ordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Myra 
cei^am  Maxie  to  bump  oft  Jeffrey.    Hess,  pianist. 
-icDhen  Bessemer.  Leo's  friend,  follows!      Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  repetl- 
Glejida  and  Jeffrey  aboard  the  liner  and    Won  of  Friday's  symphony  concert, 
succeeds  in  having  a  mock  murder  trial    Dr.  Koussevltzkv.  ronriiirt/%T- 


Ttie  TtieatFei 


■staged  with  Glenda  as  defendant.  Pro- 
■ucing  the  blood-stained  dress  she  has 
'A-om  in  Young's  apartment,  he  forces  a 
confession  from  her.  Back  in  New  York, 
owever  by  means  of  horsewhipping 
Maxie  until  he  denies  that  he  heard 
Glenda 's  voice  over  Young's  telephone, 
and  by  some  equally  arbitrary  and  ex- 
ua-legal  behavior.  Jeffrey  has  the  mur- 
der trial  quashe<i  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  court. 
Nancy  Carroll,  now  steadily  on  tne 
,  up?rade  so  far  as  her  acting  is  con- 
1  cemed.  is  pretty  and  appealing  as 
^  Glenda;  her  scene  of  hysteria  after  tne 
:  murder  being  particularly  well  Pl^ed. 

Cary  Grant  makes  a  handsome  Jeffrey 
^  and  John  Halliday.  as  Stephen  Besse- 
n,er— created  by  Mr.  VeiUer  out  of 
t  whole  cloth— is  suavely  revengeful.  Ex- 
cellent performances  in  small  roles  are 
'  offered  by  Norma  Mitchell  as  Glenda  s 
'  loyal  maid,  Martha,  and  by  Jack  LaRue 
f  as    the    killer,    Maxie,  cold-blooded, 
^•lcious  and  without  scruple. 

The  stage  show,  "Spotlights,"  gains 
greatly  in  pictorial  effect  by  being 
played  on  a  glass  stage,  lighted  from 
beneath.  Charlie  Melson,  "CaUfomias 
Playboy,"  acts  as  master  of  ceremonies 
and  does  an  amusing  act  consisting  of 
an  acrimonious  dialogue  between  his 
shadow  on  the  screen  and  himself. 
Charlie  Jordan  and  Johimy  Woods, 
"Radio's  Bally  Hooligans,"  impersonate 
popular  radio  favorttes  with  their  cus- 
I  tomary  succe-ss.  Other  players  are  Miss 
I  Irmanette,  "Sweetheart  of  the  Violm  ; 
the  Three  Bed  wins  in  "Gales  of  Guf- 
faws" and  the  Olga  Chalmers  ballet. 
Pabien  Sevitsky  conducts  the  orchestra 
in  "Memories  of  Schubert"  and  Arthur 
Martel  has  an  organ  specialty. 

E.  L.  H. 


/f  / 


BOSTON  FLUTE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

The  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  heard 
a  program  of  music  played  by  members 
of  the  Burgin  String  Quartet  and  Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma,  pianist,  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  This 
was  the  program: 

The  Hlndemith  quartet  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday. 
The  Prokofleff  sonata  was  given  its 
first  American  performance. 

The  Hlndemith  quartet  was  delightful 
music,   well  knit  and  effective,  with, 
many   startling   but   entirely  musical! 
,  effects   in   the   manipulation    of  the 
voices  of   the  strings.    It  is,  withouti 
pretending  to  be  so,  with  the  spirit  of 
17th  century  music— neat,  well  turned, 
unsentimental,     largely  contrapuntal. 
Almost  never  is  a,  true  accompanying 
figure  made  use  of.    The  strings  sing 
each  their  separate  tune  and  the  whole 
is  fused  into  a  pattern  that  piques  and 
pleases  the  ear.    The  Prokofleff  sonata 
for  two  violins  falls  into  four  brief 
movements,  each  one  a  small  gem  oi 
writing  for  two  single-voiced  instru- 
ments   The  third  movement  especially, 
melodious,  making  enchaJiting  use  of 
the  diaphanous  quality  of  tone  produced 
by  violin  under  legato  bowmg,  was  the 
most  pleasing.    Again,  in  this  piece  o 
music,  the  form  was  contrapuntal,    i  , 
would  seem  that  in  chamber  mi^lc  a 
least,  we  of  the  west  fr«  f tachtag 
music  into  its  component  parts  almos 
l^s  much  a^  oriental  countries  havd 
'done-reserving  percussion  for  percus 
sion  concerts,  entwinms  melodies  and 
^^a^lng  them  slmultaneo^^^^^  ^  h  thS 


AVIS  CHARBONNEL  j    y^g  mem  .unu.^.....^^..  ■V7;,Mna 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  Jordan  hall,' harmony  only  incidental,  or  strmging 
Avis  Charbonnel,  pianist,  presented  the  together  f^^j^^C^^nto  music  of  the 
following  unusual  program:  "  school— possibly  a  dying  school- 

then  to  hear  the  Brahms  quintet  again, , 
ea^h  movement  built  up  .abound  a  cen-1 
tral  musical  idea,  ^^^eloping  wthln  ti^e 

rolfic'^Lfutr'  gJ^'c^Sr^M^Se 

i^sfoffi^r^ 

well  or  not.    It  must  be  f  on  essed  that 
at  ^Imer»cion  ^^^^  1%^^^ 
rnyTucr^fTniiMfi^^^^^^ 

Serpoint  when  the  sound  of  the 

ramViMf^ur««.- 


Georgro  F.  Boyle  Sonata 

Paderewskl  Tlieme  and  Variations 

Marion  Baner  Druids 

Rudolph   Ganz  Alter  Midnieht 

De  Falla  Fantasia  Baetica 

Miss  Charbonnel  is  an  excellent  pian- 
ist from  any  standpoint  where  a  firm 
and  fluent  technique  and  considerable 
laste  In  performance  count.  She  is  re- 
markable for  her  interpretation  of  ro- 
mantic music  as  shown  in  the  Pade- 
rewskl Theme  and  Variations  and  sub- 
sequently In  an  encore  when  she  played 
a  Chopin  nocturne.  She  Is  also  capable 
for  pieces  of  pure  technique  such  as  the 
election  by  Rudolph  Ganz.  On  the 
ther  hand,  her  performance  of  the  De 
/^alla  sounded  as  though  she  had  been 
'.ound  up  like  a  metronome  and  set 
joing. 

Less  can  be  advanced  In  favor  of 
Miss  Charbonnel's  program.  Boyle's 
.sonata  was  a  tedious  composition  except 
lor  the  first  movement.   This  was  obvi- 
OTisly  In  the  Schumann  tradition  of 
romantic  music,  certainly  the  best  com- 
poser of  that  genre  to  follow.  Marion 
Bauer's  Druids  wa^s  no  doubt  less  im- 
pressionistic than  the  composer  would 
have  desired,  but  for  that  reason  more 
acceptable  to  the  audience,  even  if  it 
'vas,  in  itself,  quite  insignificant.  Ganz's 
[After  Midnight  is  like  many  virtuoso 
ieces  by  pianists — all  of  them  like  and 
lost  of  them  almost  as  catching  as 
'hilipp's  Peu  follets.  The  De  Falla  fan- 
:asia  Is  merely  additional  proof  that 
ne  best  Spanish  music  is  composed 
utside  of  Spain.   The  Spaniards  argue 
;hat  only    they    know  what  Spanish 
nuslc  is.    There  still  remains  the  fact 
hat  such  pieces  as  this  of  De  FaUa  lack 
ubtlety.    We  shall  have  to  get  a  Fiji 
slander  to  arbitrate.  A.  W.  W. 

Concerts  of  the  weekI 

I SXTNDAY— Boston  Art  Club.  3.30  P.  M-i 
Boston  Flute  Players*  Club;  Burglnj 
String  Quartet  and  Jteus  Maria  San-- 
roma,  pianist.  «       -n  ' 

Boston  PubUc  Library  3:30  P.  M.^ 
KUzabeth  Siedhoff,  pianist;  8  P-  M.| 
Boston  Jewish  Choral  Society,  Prol.  | 
S.  Braslavsky,  conductor. 
Old  South  Meeting  House  Forum, 
■15  P.  M.  Myrtle  Jordan  trio.  Mac- 


ing 


viola 


brilUant,  rhythmically  stron„, 
1  life  and  movement. 


E.  B. 


RKO  KEITH  S  j 

"^^Z'la  comed.v  »df,'"|d  ^^Ben  Herhlj 
Uom  the  adaptation  by  B^nji ^^^Y  PaVnol  ■.: 
Se^ith  the  ,ollowt„.^cast^ 

Topaze    .  .M.vrna  ho\' 

Coco    .Albert  r..nii 

;  Henri   .Luis  All"  nn 

Dr.  Bomb   Reffinald 

'Baron   Jobyna  HowUim,. 

  Jackie  Searf 

  .Frank  R,-Khe' 


Baronp.>iS  .  . 
Charlemacnc 
Dr.   Steg-g   .  • 


The  si-ht  Of  John  Barrymore  playinf 
RKO  Kei^".  diffident  mannei 

dainf  ully  and  with  reason^  at  the  young 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Was  it  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Wagner  that 
Hugh  Marleyne  wrote  a  play  In  which  he  purposed  to  tell  the  "romance 
of  a  great  man— great  musically?  This  play  brought  out  at  the  Duke  ol 
York's    Theatre.    London,    Is   entitled    "The    Beggar's   Bowl"    and  Is 
thus  aptly  named.  Minna,  Mathilda.  Liszt,  Wesendonck,  Ludwlg  of  Bavaria, 
and  even  Cosima  as  a  little  girl  are  on  the  stage.  From  the  reports  of  the 
London  reviewers  it  seems  that  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  well  sugared. 
It  is  a  poor  story,  not  an  exciting  one,  "for  the  author  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  it  should  be.    Shall  he  show  how  persuasively  a  man  ^ 
of  genius  may  spoil  the  Egyptians?"  But  the  first  act  is  concerned  only  i 
with  Wagner's  appearance  in  Dresden  as  a  political  revolutionary.    Shall  he 
(the  dramatist)  justify  Wagner's  treatment  of  his  wife  and  set  the  pro- 
Minnas  and  the  anti-Minnas  at  each  others  throats?  In  the  short  scene  ot  | 
Minna's  homely  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  Mathilda  the  play  is  more  alive  , 
than  at  any  other  time.  But  we  are  torn  away  from  this  theme  by  the 
author's  desire  to  bring  the  infant  Cosima  into  the  picture.  No  ^oonej  ^s 
6he  there  than  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  us  both  the  secret  of  the  beggar  s 
persuasiveness  and  why  the  patrons  have  grown  tired  of  Po^^^ig 
Lasures  into  the  swiftly  emptying  bowl.  Altogether,  a  chronicle  of  shrej 
end  patches  wound  up  with  the  romantic  discovery  of  ^  Singly  y"^^; 
enthusiastic,  and  determined  to  place  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  at  the 
leet  of  gen  us.  But  fragmentary  as  the  chronicle  is,  it  might  have  been 
puUeS  together  by  a  more  skilful  drawing  of  character."  Frank  Harvey  who 
Lk  the  part  of  Wagner,  "is  heavily  loaded  with  magniloquent  speeches 
th*t  are  without  any  kind  of  truth  in  their  present  context.'    Thu.  the 

^"m?  Darhngton  of  tiie  Daily  Telegraph  puts  it  neatly:  "There  is  an 
infallible  test  which  can  be  applied  to  such  plays.  That  is  to  ask  one  s  s,lf 
whether  supposing  the  central  historical  figure  were  taken  out  and  an 
m^knomi  Mr  smith  substituted,  the  play  would  stiU  be  a  good  one.  In 
S^prSnt  case  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  answer.  Without  the  assurance 
that  the  central  figure  was  Wagner,  Mr.  Marleyn's  play  woujd  cease  to 
St  ^he  play  is  Written  in  a  high-flown,  unnatural  style,  and  the  actors 
oSus^leel  Jiiat  the  best  way  of  delivering  the  dialogue  is  to  stick  out 
their  chests  and  let  it  go  in  the  hearty,  old-fashioned  manner. 

And^o  Wagner  is  now  added  to  the  musicians  who  have  strutted  their 
Ixour^ntheTtale;  Palestrina.  Farinelli.  Pagannl,  Haydn.  Mozart.  Beethoven. 
Btradella,  Chopin.  HofEmann. 

Mr  Aeate  has  his  Uttle  say  about  this  "Romance  of  Richard  Wagner": 
rJ^M^TL  play,  he  writes,  shows  that  genius  in  the  clutches 
of^he  Xph  Minna,  the  shrew  Cosima  and  the  nurse-muse  Mathilda  aU 
o5  whom^?ayed  their  familiar  parts  with  Mathilda  always  on  hand  to 
^  ?elDRTha?d  Si  playing  snatches  of  the  "Preislied,"  "O  Star  of  Eve"  and 
S  SSras  toe  audience  would  be  likely  to  recognize.  The  gaunt  Cosima 
wi  turnSlnto  a  petite  puss.  Minna  was  played  so  realisticaUy  as  to  make 
^one  wonder  why  Richard  did  not  throw  her  out  of  doors  and  .«>  become 
one  woiiuci  "  J  bucked  up  with  the  arrival  of  the 

*^VKtgTf"IvSa  Who  plaT^d  bTM?  Ivan  Samson,  turned  out  to  be 
Te  oSfsane  per^^n'in  it  Mr'  Fi-i.  Harvey  strove  hard  with  Richard 
whiirgiving  the  impression  that  the  only  music  he  could  conceivably  com- 
^^^  S  Hummers  The  audience  liked  the  play  and  apparently  he  d 
STvirth^sing  is  the  result  of  wine  and  women.  Mr.  Agate  evidently 
-  enjoyed  writing  his  review. 

A  play  entitled  "Die  Maed"chiSjS?reiner  Koenigin"-'rhe  Girlhcwd 
Dayfo?  a  Queen-was  brought  out  in  Vienna  last  month.  She  is  shown 
?t  firs-  LTchild  of  13  or  so.  She  is  finally  seen  as  forcing  herself  to 
StimSe^o  Prtce  Albert  that  if  he  will  ask  her  to  marry  hun  she^^^ 
be  delighted  In  one  scene  she  is  shown  m  her  night-dress,  but  she  is 
fLf  a  mtS  gir?  Melbourne,  a  prince,  and  a  grand  duke  or  two  are  in  re- 
duced and  even  JoHann  Strauss  is  brought  to  Wmdsor  to  conduct  a 
?Sise  waltz  to  the  strains  of  which  the  Queen  falls  in  love  ^-^th  Albert. 

The  poet  Francis  Thompson,  is  to  be  hero  of  a  play  to  be  brought 
out  S^LoSn  on  the  27th.  His  "Hound  of  Heaven"  may  rival  in  interest 
the  bloodhounds  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabm. 

^^S^J^J^lSS^r^sens.  about  the  ide^sm  an. 

.  of  Se  ii   youTh  an"? Sidti.^  W  there  is  a  sanctimonious  ga^^^^^^^ 

or  an  uSuous  rascal  or  an  eloquent  swindler,  there,  excitedly  hurrahing 
wiu  me  young  be,  too,  because  they  have  no  discernment  and  camiot  tell 
the  difference  between  affectation  and  the  truth. 

"Strange  is  it  not,  how  hen-witted  people,  when  they  cannot  understand 
or  aDorecSe  a  work  of. art,  instantly  conclude  that  those  who  praise  it 
Tre  eSr  c  or  corrupt  or' dete^ined  to  be  different  from  even^body. 
FcJ)ls  ^e  seldom  humble  men.  A  man  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 

for  several  centures  is  condemnable  because  some  cretin  prefers  the  current 

Issue  of  'Peg's  Paper.'  "  

Tn  "Forsaking  All  Others,"  in  which  Miss  Bankhead  enlivens  the  play  by 

everyday  life.  "That's  what  I  call  acting." 


"What  the  Doctor  Thought"  iL^n.  Jan.  2^  shows  a  physician  who 

becomes  a  black  man's  mistress.  One  of  the  >oung  m 

Of  £1000  and  the  ^"dlady  Incomes  a  ^^^2;^^^^^  .""^^ o^^s  his  eyes, 

play's  few  happy  "'^'"^"t^^f  ^;i'^\^"*;,t'"stTu'''   And  this  play  is  described 
and  lo'  every  one  is  normal  and  decent,  swu.     x"'"  f 
the' mu7  Telegraph  as  an  "arresting  entertainment. 


C.  A.  Lcjeuue  tells  in  the  Observer  what  is  wrong  with  the  British.    He  '  Oeiaha"  wa«  not  short-lived,  Itinlght  6e  kddetf  ffiat  retum  .n<n«.i.m«if- 


were  ^ 


now  th©  Orpheum 


■dvises  Londoners  (o  see  the  American  film  "Airmail."  played  at  thla  same  Tremont  Theatre  Nov  28  1898  and  March  19  1900  / 

"Airmail-  has  lots  of  faults.  It  Is  frankly  commercial,  sensational,  and  Other  revlvala  were  staged  at  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  now  th   omh»n  m  * 
at  times  sentimental,  and  there  Is  a  supej-fluous  love  story,  with  a  Christ-   Theatre.  June  a,  1902,  and  at  th«  Ca«tle  Sauara  Th..iit«  "-^neum 
mas  tree,  and  a  pretty  schoolmarm  and  little  children  piping  'Holy  Night.'  I  May  84,  1B09.  -ineairo,  now  Dein«  rawd, 

lu,.,!^^^       most  notable  revival  occurred  In  191J,  at  Weber  and  Fields 
"^."^  Hammersteln  and  the  Shubert,  presented  wha? 
WM  refeired  to  as  a  nine-star"  cast,  including  Edwin  atevens  m  the  Mar- 

S:.^  TS^  "  r^-  "^"^  "  Wun-Hl^lce 

S,-^,,iuff^r,^.^^  Abarbanelle  as  Molly  s«unore.  G*orBla 
Calne  as  Juliette,  Charles  King  as  Dick  Cunningham,  Pauline  Hall  as  Udy 
Constance,  and  Carl  Gantvoort  as  Lt.  Palrfax. 

So  much  for  names-names  mostly  Indicative  of  personality,  of  popular 
r^IZ.   f^^Z  ^^•.^i'"^^  meaningless  to  this  present  generation.  As  to  the 
i        Geisha."  melodic  and  narrative,  it  will  be  the  natural  thing 
to  fear  tha  Owen  Hall's  book  will  sound  slow  and  simple  In  these  days  o? 
feverish  fictions  of  the  stage;  but  it  cannot  be  possible  that  Sidney  Jwies's 

  ™  »  ...  Greenbank's  lUtlng  lyrics  are  to  be  condemned  as  ob- 

Blg  Parade,'  'Abrahsm  Lincoln.'  'The  Dawn  Patrol,'  'Cimarron,'  'All  Quiet.  ^liT®       "         ,  wonder  how  many  of  our  graying  compatriots  can  reoaU 

The  Amorous  Goldmh."  or ''Chon  Klna,"  or  "I'll  wish  Him  a  P 


But  "Airmail"  is  a  film  with  an  Idea.  It  Is  built  around  and  upon  the  pilot's 
Blogan— whatever  may  happen  to  the  individual  pilot  or  plane,  the  mail 
goes  through.  It  is  a  simple  enough  idea — once  somebody  has  tiiought  of  it. 
The  trouble  with  oui  Britisli  production  is  that  nobody  stops  to  look  for 
Ideas.  The  history  of  the  American  movie  is  rich  in  them,  from  the  time  when 
Orifflth  first  tliought  of  putting  the  problem  of  American  nationalism  on 
the  screen. 

"  'The  Birth  of  a  Nation'  was  the  expression  in  film  form  of  the  idea  of 
federal  unity.  'Intolerance'  expressed  the  idea  of  oppression  through  the 
tenturies  in  every  stage  of  civilization.  'The  Iron  Horse'  expressed  the  idea 
of  a  chain  of  cominunication  running  clear  from  coast  to  coast  across  a  con- 
tinent, built  In  the  teeth  of  bitter  opposition.  'The  Covered  Wagon'  was  the 
Idea  of  a  pioneer  people  in  picture  form.  You  can  go  on  endlessly  quoting 
•xamples  from  the  American  movie,  both  in  silent  films  and  talkies.  'The 


on  the  Western  Front,'  Arrowsmith,'  'The  Melody  of  Life,'  'Tom  Brown  ol  ~,    „      .  ~    —  «.  ^  ^..^ 

Culver,'  'American  Madness,'  'Airmail,'  and  '20,000  Years  in  Sing  Sing'  are  iz!^  (Lionel  Monckton  wrote  the  music  for  that  one.  better  known 
only  Just  a  few  of  the  pictures  that  are  built  up  on  a  single  authoritative    ^*"^y      *  Stick")  or  "Ching-a-RlnK-a  Ren."  nr  "rhin   


Idea. 

"We  don't  make  films  round  ideas  in  England.  At  the  best  we  make 
films  based  on  good  stories.  'The  Outsider'  was  a  good  story-film;  so  was 
"Service  for  Ladies,'  so  was  'Rome  Express.'  But  it  isn't  production  of  this 
kind  that  makes  a  great  industry.  We  shall  never  beat  America  in  film 
production  until  we  use  the  idea,  and  not  the  narrative,  as  a  basis  for  con- 
Itructlon.  We  shall  never  get  anywhere  by  starting  from  a  literary  premise. 
We  have  got  to  get  away  from  the  chronicled  affairs  of  a  handful  of  little 
people,  and  lOv^k  for  film  material  in  the  wider  issues  of  national  life." 

iecond  Sight 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 
What  the  theatre  needs  la  more  good  librettists;  writers  with  humorous 
«nse,  whoee  musical  comedy  and  operetta  "books"  will  match  and  enhance, 
Bot  Jeopardize,  the  composiers'  achievements.    The  number  of  "books,"  or 
narratives,  which  have  to  be  rewritten  or  even  scrapped  during  a  theatrical 
■eason  Is  appalling.  Such  processes  are  heartbreaking  to  the  producers  and 
at  least  annoying  to  the  songsmiths.  They  are  costly,  often  fatal.  Recall, 
for  Instance,  the  pitiable  course  of  Vincent  Youmans'a  musical  comedy, 
•Oreat  Day."  a  few  seasons  ago.   Youmans  had  written  a  stirring  score, 
splendidly  orchestrated.   There  were  two  songs  which  would  have  carried 
»ny  ordinary  musical  piece,  "Without  a  Song"  and  "Great  Day."  both  for 
Jaritone  and  mixed  chorus.  But — there  was  the  matter  of  the  book.  Will- 
am  Cary  Duncan  and  John  Wells  had  started  it,  and  found  the  going  dlf- 
cult.    Anne  Caldwell,  more  expert  In  such  things,  had  the  script  for  a 
hlle,  then  gave  it  up.   Finally  William  Anthony  McGuire  contributed  his 
mceptlon  of  a  revision.  It  is  possible  that  by  then  Mr.  Youmans  himself 
ished  Into  the  widening  breach.   There  were  postponements,  try-outs  in 
vrious  cities.    Six  month*  after  the  first  experiments  in  Philadelphia. 
Ireat  Day"  went  Into  New  York,  and  took  a  nose-dive  which  ended  In 
Un's  warehouse.  But  If  you  don't  believe  that  it  had  every  reason  for  ex- 
ence  as  fax  as  the  score  was  concerned,  listen  In  on  your  radio  any  even- 
r.  You  are  likely  to  hear  Jules  Bledsoe  or  some  other  powerful  baritone 
iglng  those  two  niunbers  mentioned  above,  or  some  fuU-toned  orchestra 
lying  them.  And  they  are  good  to  hear. 


"The  mualc  was  pretty,  but  the  story  was  dulll"  How  often  one  hears 
jh  commenti  About  the  late  "Land  of  Smiles,"  for  Instance;  or  that  very 
rtly  "DuBarry";  even  about  George  White's  "Melody,"  which  has  Just  ar- 
ed  at  New  York's  Casino  after  six  weeks  of  Itinerant  tinkering.  In  each 
i  every  case,  it  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  matter  of  faulty  plot  as  of 
k  of  wit.  The  very  term  "musical  comedy"  Implies  a  certain  degree  of 
mor  in  its  text.  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  states 
it  he  had  to  wait  imtU  10  o'clock  to  hear  his  first  Joke  In  "Melody."  "The 
ad  of  Smiles,"  with  its  saccharine  Lehar  score,  and  with  Charles  Hackett, 
lOr  of  operatic  renown,  never  did  reach  New  York,  solely  because  after 
eks  of  try-outs  Its  sponsors  were  convinced  that  they  had  a  bad  book  as 
suilng  liability.  It  is  said  that  revision  Is  now  being  made;  but  it  will  be 
prising  if  the  operetta  Is  ever  heard  of  again,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 

anyway.  "DuBarry."  with  sweet  music  and  with  Grace  Moore  of  the 
(tropolltan  Opera  company  in  the  title  role,  fluttered  along  for  10  weeks 
New  York,  then  closed,  ostensibly  to  permit  Miss  Moore  to  rest  at  Palm 
>ach.  It  may  go  on  tour  later  and,  again,  it  may  not.  Here  likewise  was  a 
shargic,  witless  book.  These  are  instances  at  random.  More  could  be  cited, 
'e  repeat,  what  the  theatre  needs  Is  more  good  librettists. 


To  those  whose  memories  of  the  theatre  can  revert  to  the  nineties,  the 
lere  title  "The  Geisha"  brings  delightful  recollections.  It  was  one  of  those . 
istldlous  George  Edwardes  productions,  which,  if  we  remember  with  some 
egree  of  accuracy,  included  "An  Artist's  Model,"  "A  Gaiety  Girl,"  "The 
ountry  Girl"  and  "The  Rimaway  Girl."    It  was  produced  originally  at 
)aly'8  Theatre,  London,  April  25,  1896,  with  Marie  Tempest  as  O  Mimosa 
|)an.  Huntley  Wright  as  Wim-Hl,  comic  Chinese  proprietor  of  the  tea  house, 
petty  Llnd  as  Molly  Seamore.and  Harry  Monkhouse  as  Marquis  Imari.  chief 
of  police  and  governor  of  the  province.  A  few  months  later,  Sept.  9,  1896, 
Augustln  Daly  sponsored  the  American  premiere  of  "The  Geisha"  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  New  York,  with  Dorothy  Morton  as  O  Mimosa  San,  William  Samp- 
le i  as  Wun-Hi,  Violet  Lloyd  (was  she  sister  to  Marie  and  Alice?)  as  Molly 
Seamore,  and  Edwin  Stevens  as  Marquis  Imari.  On  Nov.  25  of  that  same 
year,  cast  changes  were  made,  bringing  Nancy  Mcintosh  to  the  role  of  O 
Mimosa  San  and  Virginia  Earle  to  that  of  Molly  Seamore. 

Not  until  Feb.  1,  1897.  was  Boston  to  see  and  hear  this  charming  musical 
comedy.  There  were  further  changes,  all  agreeable.  Mark  Smith  was  the 
Marquis  Imari,  Charles  W.  Swain,  Wim-Hl,  but  Miss  Morton  and  Miss 
Uoyd  remained.  One  year  later,  Feb.  14,  1898,  at  the  Tremont,  Augustus 
Oook  had  succeeded  to  the  uniform  of  the  Marquis  Imari,  James  T.  Powers 
had  donned  Wun-Hi's  queue,  and  Julius  Steger  had  replaced  Van  Renssalaer 
Wheeler  aa  Lt.  Reginald  Fairfax.  Simply 'to  indicate  that  the  vogue  of  "The 


w,m  wv.  r^,,  Chlng-a-Rlng-a  Ree,"  or  "Chin  Chin  Chinaman," 

Wun-His  patter  song,  or  "The  Interfering  Parrot"?  "Chon  Klna"  has  aU 
the  rtppljtag  smoothness  of  a  Gilbert  lyric,  as  witness: 
I'm  the  smartest  little  geisha  in  Japan, 
And  the  people  call  me  Roll  Poll  San. 
Loot  In  admiration  utter 
At  the  variegated  flutter 
Of  my  cleverly  manipulated  fan. 
I  can  dance  to  any  measure  that  is  gay. 
To  and  fro  In  dreamy  fashion  1  can  sway. 
And  If  stlU  my  art  entices 
Thm—tLt  extra  special  prices— 
I  can  dance  for  you  In  quite  another  wayl 

Wen,  at  tha  Oopley  tomorrow  night,  we  shaU  seel  Only,  why  in  the 
l^e  of  neson  and  good  grammar  are  they  now  calling  It  "The  Geisha 


1  A  *  *  / 

they  would  find  in  the  woria  uiau 
honesty  Is  not  rewarded,  It  still  has  its 
place  in  the  school  room,  and  to  provs 
his  words,  he  neatly  scores  off  the  ob- 
jectionable small  boy  whose  mother  had 
had  him  fired. 

John  Barrymore  accomplishes  ad- 
mirably the  transition  of  the  upright 
fool  into  the  successful,  dishonest  busi- 
ness man.  He  avoids  caricature,  plays 
simply  and  with  genuine  feeling.  It  is  a 
performance  of  which  he  should  be 
proud.  Myrna  Loy,  charming  and  self- 
effacing,  has  unfortunately  little  to  do, 
but  she  is  nice  to  look  at.  Albert  Conti, 
Reginald  Mason  and  Luis  Albemi  do 
excellent  work  in  small  roles,  and  Jackie 
Searle  is  once  again  the  embodiment  of 
the  world's  most  unpleasant  little  boy. 

To  continue  the  pleasant  tale  of  the 
week's  attractions  at  this  house,  the 
vaudeville  program  is  of  high  quality. 
Maria  Gambarelli,  the  lovely  "Gamby" 
of  Roxy's  famous  shows,  presents  three 
effective  dance  numbers  in  which  hex 
grage  and  skill  are  admirably  displayed. 
She  is  assisted  in  her  final  dance  bj 
Bert  Prival,  an  incredibly  agile  eccen- 
tric dancer.  Ray  Bolger,  last  seen  here 
with  George  White's  "Scandals,"  is  in- 
describably  amusing,  quite  justifying 
with  his  absurd  antics,  the  sobriquet 
of  "Rubberlegs."  Rae  Samuels  sing; 
"Buy  American"  and  "Give  Me  a  Mar 
Like  That,"  carries  on  amusing  conver. 
satlons  and  is  materially  assisted  bj 
Eleanor  Whitney,  an  unusually  talentet 
and  attractive  little  tap-dancer,  trainee 
by  Bill  Robinson.  Alice  and  Sonny  La- 
mont  in  "Comedy  Surprises"  ant 
another  act  complete  the  bill. — E.  L.  H 


"Another  Language" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Another  Language,"  a  play  in  three 
ects  by  Rose  Franken  was  performed 
last  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Produced  at  the  Shubert-Belasco  "Thea- 
tre, Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  18, 
1932;  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York  on 
April  25.  1932;  at  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
London.  Dec.  1,  1932.  C.  Herbert  Mar- 
shall and  Edna  Best,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Celia  Johnson  in  January,  1933. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

.r?  wlnam    William  Pike 

Walter  Haltam  ^"^Tri^;.  rottell 

'^^^^'^H^afiam" ::::::::::  Jr^n^'X 


Victor  Hallam  rinSlfv  sticknev 

Stella  Hallam  """^'^^oh^  Beat 

Jerry   Hallam  ^0"" 

This  is  a  good  play,  it  Is 


Etta 


true  to 

lUe'S  ^ot"  and"  in  "dialogue.  The  men 
and  women  are  to  be  found  in  any 
American  town  or  city.  They  may  be  in 
your  apari,ment  house  or  at  country 
church  sociables.  ti^ho,-^')  tvi*. 

Why  did  Stella  marry  a  Hallam?  The 
Hallams  were  all  right  in  their  way, 
,but  their  way  was  not  her's.  The  mother 
was  convinced  that  her  boys  could  do 
no  wrong,  that  their  wives  were  not 
cood  enough  for  them.  She  was  doubt- 
fi  abSut  Stella  from  the  beginnmg. 
Stella's  sisters-in-law  found  her  snooty. 
=vfj    dressed    differently.    She  spoke 


|another  language.  When  they  met  ui- . 
gether  once  a  week  they  felt  that  she  I 
iwas  not  really  one  of  them.  She  did 
not  enjoy  the  practical  jokes  of  the 
humorous  Hallam;  she  was  not  inter- 
ested in  cross  word  puzzles,  their  de- 
light after  they  had  eaten  their  fill. 
Papa  Hallam  thought  well  of  her  but 
he  was  a  negligible  figure.  Victor,  her 
husband,  found  her  given  over  to  fads. 
Why  should  she  study  sculpture?  Yet 
he  was  proud  of  her  in  his  own  su- 
iperior,  to  her  prosaic  way.  Then  young 
(Jerry,  a  nephew  came  in  to  sympathize 
'with  her  ambitions,  her  outlook  on  life. 
)  He  wished  to  be  an  architect,  to 
)  study  in  Paris.  His  father,  the  grand- 
1  mother,  the  Hallam  clan,  poopoohed  the 
Idea.  A  business  life  for  him  and  Stella 
encouraged  him  in  Ideas  that  to  the 
clan  were  absurd.  He  confessed  to  her. 
She  was  to  him  the  one  woman.  Sub- 
limated calf  love?  Perhaps,  but  to  him 
love  for  which  he  would  lose  the  world. 

One  night  when  the  clan  had  as- 
sembled at  Stella's  flat  there  was  a 
scene.  Jerry  freed  his  mind,  angered 
by  what  he  thought  unjust  treatment 
of  Stella.  She  said  her  little  say  about 
the  Hallam  family.  Grandmother  faint- 
ed. There  was  the  devil  to  pay.  Vic- 
tor and  Stella  had  bitter  words.  He 
left  the  flat  to  join  the  clan.  Jerry 
tried  to  console  her. 

But  the  next  morning  there  was  a 
reconciliation.     Victor    defended  his 
wife    manfully    when    Jerry's-  father 
hinted  at  an  affair  between  the  boy  and 
Stella.   No,  Stella  would  not  leave  Vic- 
tor after  all.    in  all  these  scenes  there 
was  no  departure  from  truthful  por- 
traiture.   If  the  dialogue  was  often 
imuslng  It  was  in  keeping  with  the 
ihoughte  and  expression  of  the  Hallam 
ramlly.    They  were  always  living  men 
and  women,  not  caricatures.  There  was 
flne  restraint  in  handling  the  love  of 
the  boy  for  Stella,  whose  sympathy  had 
Something  maternal  in  it,  something  of 
romance  which  she  had  once  found  in 
her  young  husband  and  now  as  the 
years  had  passed  she  missed.  And  Jerry 
In  the  play  is  never  silly  in  his  senti- 
ment, Stella  is  never  on  the  point  of 
revenging  herself  for  Victor's  mlsunder- 
jstandlng  of  her.   It  is  not  easy  to  think 
pt  a  performance  that  would  rival  this 
In  full  appreciation  of  the  dramatist's 
Jntentlon.    It  was  a  performance  in 
Which  the  ensemble  was  flawless,  the 
leading  figures.  Stella.  Victor  and  Jerry 
Ideal  in  what  one  might  call  a  tragic 
comedy.    For  surely  Stella  and  Jerry 
[were,  if  not  absolutely  tragic  charac- 
ters, pathetic   creatures,   thrown  intc 
Scenes  to  excite  pity  rather  than  laugh- 
ter.   It  was  the  Hallam  clan  that  pro- 

fvoked  the  laughter  and  the  funny  part 
f  it  was  they  took  themselves  seriously. 
PLYMOUTH 
The  Queen's  Husband" 

"The  Queen's  Husband."  a  play  in  three 
acts  by  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood:  produced 
by  William  A.  Brad.v.  Jr.,  and  Dwiirht  Deere 
Wiman  at  the  Playhouse.  New  York.  Jan, 
25.  192S.  with  Roland  Younir  as  Kine  Eric 
VIII.  Gladys  Hanson  as  Queen  Martha. 
Katherine  Alexander  a.s  Princess  Anne,  and 
I>wi?ht  Prye  as  Prince  William:  produced 
at  the  Ambassadors  Theatre,  London,  Oct. 
6.  IMl.  with  Barry  Jones  as  Kmc  Eric 
VIII.  Grace  Lane  as  Queen  Martha.  Barbara 
Wilcojc     as  Princess    Anne,     Maurice  Col- 
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  p-rit>rmea  iasl 

•<i  tune  >n  Boston,  at  the 
under  sponsorship  of  the 
Society,  with  the  lollow- 


Granton  v^'",!^*^^ 


Belfrase 

  Larkint' 

i;irten  '  V.   Claude  Haviland-Biirke 

 Denis  Green 

»  Anne' "  Maisie  Darrell 

Martha   Gface  T,anp 

idv-ln-Waltinf  ..Joan  Irons 

;  Lady-in-Waitlnrr  .-.. . . .  .Jiine  I.awson 

;  Northnip  Stanle.v  Groome 

V  rie  VIII   Barry  Jones 

M     ir  B'ent   <^^"^  Gardiner 

v,^.t  !!oldier'"I!..»»i  Chas.  Kmersiin 

sk" ml  SoWiif: ::::  John  Panl 

TVr    Fpllman   iraul  (jiii 

^nee  Wiiuim  of  Greek .,  Maurice^  Colbonrne 


Laker . 


Last  evening  an  Intrepid  band  of 
SMRlish  players  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  theatre.  By  this  gracious 
gesture  these  valiants  did  much  to  en- 
courage Mr.  Sherwood,  one  of  our 
brightest  young  playwrights,  in  the  be- 
lief that  perhaps  after  all  he  wrote  a 
better  play  than  New  York  credited 
to  him  five  j-ears  ago.  In  that  town 
"The  Queen's  Husband"  ran  for  125 
performances,  but  its  perambulations 
apparently  stopped  there;  and  it  has 
remained  for  these  exceptlonaUy  ca- 
pable players  from  London,  via  Van 


Zona  Gale's  "Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  drama- 
tized by  the  author  from  her  own  novel, 
has  been  a  long  time  reaching  Boston, 
nor  are  the  reasons  therefore  easy  co 
find  It  is  an  earnest,  amusing  little 
play,  filled  with  recognizable  but  not 
stereotyped  characters.  There  is 
abundant  comedy  in  the  mouthings  and 
posturings  of  the  self-satisfied  head  of 
the  household,  in  the  whining  of  his 
spoiled  child  who  must  be  coaxed  tc 
eat  her  meals  or  else  provided  with 
special  delicacies,  in  the  whimperings 
of  his  wife  who  is  forever  wailing  that 
nobody  ever  thinks  about  her.  Sei 
against  these  are  the  spinster  sister, 
uncomplaining  household  drudge,  who 
must  not  only  slave  for  the  family  but 
also  endure  ill-mannered  attempts  at 
jocularity,  aimed  always  at  her,  and 
her  mother,  old,  a  bit  wandering  In  the 
wits  but  sharp  tongued  and  shrewd. 
These,  well  and  truthfully  delineated, 
make  up  the  wherewithal  for  the  story; 


'WE"  OR  'T 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Delight! 
■sweet,  tui'ii  iui 


—Ibat  is 

and  the  o[ 


I  tunity  for  attracttve  sets  and  cosiui 

_  „    plus  a  pleasantly  meandering  pi^^ 

Discussing  personal  journalism,  St.  John  Ef  ceming  geisha  girte,  Japanese  ^ 
vine  writes  in  the  Observer:  "The  editoria English  officers,  and  English  maid 
'we'  is  less  persuasive  than  the  individual  'l  constitute  the  charms  of  "The  Ge 
which  in  spite  of  its  apparent  egotism  is  reall  'i^^-;,^^'',^,  ^n!g«  large.To^:, 
an  expression  of  modesty."  Mr.  Ervine  argue  did  not  quite  fill  the  house.  It 
that  a  man  who  says  "I  think"  asserts  that  hi  plauded  all  the  songs,  and  laughe( 
opinion  is  only  his  opinion  and  is  to  be  treat*  %oweverf  si.^e  Inost  of  the  pe 
as  such;  a  man  who  habitually  writes  ';w.n  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
think    IS  arrogantly  askmg  his  readers  to  be- 


lieve  that  his  opinion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  every- 
body's." 

Does  It  not  depend  largely  on  what  the  "we" 
represents  and  who  the  "1"  may  be?  The  Lon- 
don Times  In  Its  great  days  was  called  "Thej 
Thunderer,"  for  it  once  published  an  editorial 
beginning:  "We  thimdered  forth,  the  other  day. 


couver  and  other  frontier  stations,  to  Dwight,  and  the^  '^^ij'^''^'  Monona  and 
give  Boston  its  first  hearing  of  a  de- 
lightful comedy.  Perhaps  Boston,  by 
waiting,  has  all  the  better  of  it;  for  in 
New  York  the  critics  seemed  perturbed 
at  an  alleged  confusion  of  melodrama, 
satire,  farce,  burlesque,  serio-comic  ro- 
mance and  even  a  dash  of  monarchic 
dissertation.  It  Is  possible,  also,  that 
the  American  company,  even  with 
Roland  Young,  was  less  at  ease  in  such 


sketched  in  are  other  less  important!  an  article  on  the  subject  of  social  and  political 

reform."  Would  that  article  have  excited  as 
much  attention  and  commanded  the  like  respect' 
if  the  name  of  the  writer,  Edward  Stiling,  had 
been  signed  to  it?  Unsigned,  the  editorial  had 
all  the  weight  of  the  newspaper  and  of  the  po- 
litical party  it  represented  behind  It.  Influen- 
tial British  journals  have  believed  in  imper- 
sonal journalism;  French  newspapers,  as  a  rule, 
in  signed  articles,  political,  literary,  economic; 
articles  dealing  with  social,  religious,  military, 
aesthetic  subjects.  Would  not  an  article  signed 
Clemenceau  have  excited  more  attention  than 
an  editorial  by  some  one  unknown  to  the  pub- 
Served  his  party  better? 


figures. 

Possibly  Zona  Gale  had  Ibsen's  Nora 
in  the  back  of  her  mind  when  she 
had  Lulu  slam  the  door  on  her  tire- 
some relatives  and  strike  out  for  her 
own  life.  It  Is  not  improbable,  but  Lulu 
can  speak  for  herself  without  compari- 
sons. After  years  of  drudgery  in  the 
Deacon  household,  waiting  on  her  sister 
Ina,    on    Ina's   insufferable  husband, 


Diana,  Lulu — at  34 — meets  romance 
» Married,  more  or  less  accidentally,  to 
Dwight's  brother,  Ninian,  a  wanderer 
with  a  lively  imagination,  she  goes  off 
with  him  to  taste  freedom.  A  month 
passes  and  she  returns,  bearing  the 
news  that  Ninian  has  another  wife,  lie? 


musical  comedies  come  largely  t< 
again  favorite  excerpts,  it's  to 
when  those  excerpts  are  perform 
heavily.  Miss  Wellman's  singing  o: 
Amorous  Goldfish"  was  distr< 
ly  slow;  she  turned  it  from  a  kit 
ditty  into  a  staccato  dirge,  witl 

silent  vacant  spaces  between  the 
of  the  refrain.    This  was  too  bi 
Miss  Wellman  looks  and  acts  cha 
she  is  one  of  the  company's  m< 
pendable    members.  Diversified 
better  chosen  rhythms  would  ha 
proved  other    musical  numbers 
.  t.hoiicrh  .cpvpral  nf  them  wprp  pnfi 
ly  done.    The  acting  was  still 
ished,  and  the  performance  som 
rough    and  naive,    like  an  an 
"theatrical,"  but  there  is  the  mak 
a  pleasant  and  dependable  additi 
Boston's  legitimate  stage  amuseme 
the  Copley  Light  Opera  Company. 


LOTIE  EEHMANN 

Lotte  Lehmann's  recital  \3.st  nigl" 


go  away,  to  save  her  self-resE)ect.  With 
her  departure  the  play  really  ends,  but 
the  playwright — yielding  to  the  clamor 
of  the  soft-hearted  public — devised  a 
happy  ending. 


type  of  theatric  fiction.  Last  evening 
the  players  were  able  to  make  the  audi- 
ence forget  the  tinsel,  the  artificiality 
and  the  shallow  pith  of  Mr.  Sherwood's 
text.  They  read  into  it  more  of  charade 
than  farce.  They  translated  it  as  light 
comedy,  slyly  humorous,  often  gay,  and 
pointing  the  moral  that  even  the  "last 
of  a  long  line  of  nonentities"  may  turn 
at  final  aggravations  and  become  a  man 
in  fact,  a  king  in  deed. 

King  Eric  VIII  for  12  dull  years  had 
played  second  fiddle  to  his  royal  con- 
sort. Queen  Martha.  She  ruled  their 
little  sovereignty,  an  island  somewhere 
"in  the  North  sea,  between  Denmark 
and  Scotland,"  while  he  littered  the 
royal  rooms  with  toy  penguins  or  fur- 
tivelv  played  draughts  with  Phipps,  the 
austere  doorman.  When  the  Queen 
departed  for  America  to  raise  immense 
funds,  even  as  did  a  certain  other 
Queen  several  years  ago,  the  King  as- 
serted himself,  put  down  a  revolution 
fostered  by  his  militant  premier.  Gen. 
Northrup.  made  friends  with  Pellman 
and  Laker,  communist  and  anarchist 
leaders,  and  avoided  a  hateful  alliance 
between  a  degenerate  prince  and  his 
daughter  Anne  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  marrying  Anne  off  to  her  true 
love,  his  own  secretary,  at  the  last  min- 
ute. It  took  little  Eric  a  long  time  to 
get  started,  but  he  was  good  to  behold 
when  he  swung  into  action. 

Everything  about  this  production  Is 
English— settings,  gowns,  uniforms,  fur- 
nishings,  even  the  Queen's  pearls  and 
the  King's  penguins.  As  for  the  per- 
formance, it  was  a  pleasing  demonstra 
tlon  of  ensemble  acting — acting  for^the 
play's  sake  and  not  for  individual  pre- 
eminence.   Mr.  Jones,  quiet  of  method 

with  a  smile  as  engaging  as  that  of  a  plained  of  the  shows-  

small  child,  or  as  wistful,  became  liked  -svivrs-an-r"! 
at  once.   Dexteriously  he  played  EricL- ^  „  K-„»npnicfc" 

not  as  buffoon  or  political  propagandist,  <./)er  Hauptmann  von  h.oepemcf. 


Dwight  sneers  at  her,  buUies  her  into  ^  ^lic,  seeing  the  name  of  Joel  Fergu-  ^  ^'tf„iC^'hiTf' wirthe"  maior'"ex"l 
keeping  silence,  writes  reluctantly  tOi  .'.  ^      •  ,      •  ..^u  Symphony  hall  was  ine  caj 

Ninian  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  mat-;  son  attached  to  an  editorial,  might  say:  '  Oh  ^nce  of  the  musical  yason  so  fa 
ter.  At  last  Lulu  realizes  that  she  musti  we  know  Ferguson,  and  what  a  crank  he  is  on  song  concerts  go.    And  when  tne 


that  subject";  or  the  reader  may  put  down  the 
newspaper,  saying:  "A  mighty  sensible  article 
I  wish  every  one  could  read  it";  whereas  if  Fer- 
guson's individual  view  of  the  political  situation 


cert  is  one  of  lieder.  sung  with  mas 
cent  artistry,  in  a  voice  ca,pable  o: 
flnlt*  power  as  well  as  of  mfinite 
cacv  and  tenderness,  it  is  a  conce 
concerts.  The  large  audience  gav« 
singer  what  Is,  for  Boston,  an  ova 
Thij  was  her  program: 

von  Lfb. .  Joh^;.  B, 
BotacnsTi  TnV«««B«  Ri 

When  John  Phoenix  became  temporarUy  the  itandchen.' :  iohaSSI.  b 

j:.  ■u„,iv  .  .Franz  Sci 

^A'Xh;r  dU  Vadchen.Fran.  Sc^ 

Der  Erlkonlf  ^  F""^ 


There  will  be  a  special  matinee  to 
day  at  2:30.  E.  L.  H. 


Last  night's  nerformance  got  radCT  j  ^  publicly  exposed  it  might  pass  un- 
way  somewhat  slowly,  but  the  audience,     ...           -i^         ,  ^  ji,.  4.i.« 

though    limited    by    the    inclement  noticed,  or  with  careless  assent,  or  with  the 
weather,   laughed    appreciatively   and  comment,  "Piffle!" 
gave  generous  applause.    Clara  Westj  When   

rising  from  the  drab  beginnings  to  the  himself  of  the  editorial  privilege  of  using  the 
spirited  conclusion  with  good  effect.] plural  pronoun  in  referring  to  himself.  "I  am 
Francis  Cleveland  was  a  very  booming  ^  .i^^g  man,  unmarried   (the  Lord  be 

Dwight.  but  the  character  fairly  de-       .    .    >,  ■  .e  n.  ^       j  i,. 

mands  sententious  pomposity.  Martha  Praised  for  his  infinite  mercy)  and  though 
Hardy  was  admirable  as  the  insufferable  [blessed  with  a  consuming  appetite  which  causes 
brat,  Monona,  and  Elizabeth  Jones  the  keepers  of  the  house  where  I  board  to 
Zrjorie  Hran,^^'nest^Wood^remble,'  I  do  not  thinl.  I  have  a  tape  worm, 
ward  were  acceptable  in  smaller  roles,  therefore  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  call  my- 


An  rien,9onn«nschein  Robert  Schi 

Ich  jrolle  mcM  Robert  gcni 

Auttra«e  -^^  «0Deri 


.  Richard 
.  Riohard 


OLD  HOWARD  REOPENS 
TO  CAPACITY  AUDIENCE 

After  a  month's  suspension,  following 
complaint  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety, the  Old  Howard  Theatre  re. 
opened  yesterday  afternoon  to  a  capac- 
ity audience.  City  Censor  Stanton 
White  gave  the  management  a  100^  P"; 
cent,  clean  bill  of  health  after  sitting 
through  the  first  show 


self  'we'  and  shall  by  no  means  fall  into  that 
editorial  absurdity."  But  if  he  had  referred  to 
himself  as  "we,"  he  would  have  saved  himself 
trouble,  as  an  editor.  The  San  Diego  of  yejirs 
ago: 

"All  night  long  In  this  sweet  little  village 
You  hear  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
With  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 
Whos«  been_shot  prehaps  in  ills  gizzard." 

CaTTzuckmyer  wrote  the  Plgl  ^^9^  v 
which  the  film  was  maae 


Wth"  the  exception  of  the  summer"— J^'^he  scenario.  Hence,  it  is  not 
montlS,  the  suspension  period  was  the^o^J|Ji„    ^o  find  the  Pi<=t""  J-^r  7s  , 
first  time  in  many  years  that  the  fa-  g^-j^.    ^one  the  less,        f pectator  is  , 
mous  old  theatre  was  not  presenting  a^  ^^j^  touched  and  amused  at  the  pugm 
performance  from  "1  to  11"  The  fea^f^^^^x^^^  Voigt   \  ^eek  /o"/  ' 
tre  was  ordered  closed  after  agents  of  ^^^ly  to  work,  but  was  tolo^  fl° 

the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  coj^-^ork,  no  passport;  no  passiK)rt  no  work^ 


so. 


c;.-,-^<\i-sSJ^S  nS°^lp  hSii:.  he  was^to  have 


fn  a  Pa^n^ishop  the  great  hoax  be 
His  o^  sister  and  brother-in-law 
not  ' 
>xi5elli 
d  the 

^^n^JSS^hr;^  tSTQu^  '''-—Z^X^^e:::^'^^  n.^^^ 


tions-when:^^S;i^s  ^  SeSSa«  ^^^^^^^^  t  ^Tl^on^'  i  ^..t 


tastic  cr'eature,  yet  was  content  to  sho.^  ^^h^Jnry'Sa. .  .•;  ['^.V^m'^Sci^ul^^l^^^^^^^^^  and  a 

Adalbert  1^  - 

A  gentle,  futile  little  man. 


her  as  a  wom^n  so  accustomed^to  domJ  Ka.ie.>b^^^^^^^^^  Vaiienti^lhalf. 


inance  over  her  family  and  her  subiA. 

iects  as  to  become  blind  to  ner  own^abschke    

atuoiT self-complacency.  k'"^,b^rmueUer^•.^^^^^^^•.•.•.•Ma^  Guelstor 

Mr.  Colboume,  on  only  fOJ  O^f,  SCenejEr^^UDg-m^^^^^^^    Voight'S  F„erstenber, 


WaMPiJax  Adalbert  is  excellent  In  the  title 
....  peter.  Wolj,  Max  ^uf- 


?°l^d  ^nr"l^wild^d,-he  makes  his 


ivii.  vyuiwuilic,  — ■  - —    v.n,-j™arie  a.'.jf'^^^-  ■ —       jige  *uersreiiL"jiw     "  ,,._„ niauslble  only  if 
contributed  an  af^^^^  "."^of  Gr^ck  Friedrieh  Hoprecbt  ^-Se^^^ll-'c^^  S^the  German  T^verence  for  a  uni- 

^fhT^Tdd1n^e^Te~  ^""""^ 
hair-dress    Ills  foppish  manners,  his  colonel  ...... .Alfred  Beierie  in  k^^ 

^rTcktT'vo'lJl    ^s.  Dar^^ll^_w^,,aPa.p.^^^^  ar'e  saf^^ioW  ^^^^^  ^- 


Voice  and  manner  are  entirely 
;h  rferr  Zuckmayer's  -"''''^ 
Max  Guelstorff  and 


'.T'pauT  Otto tPPTiine  with'iierr  Zuckmayer's  mild 

Alfred  Beierle  in  keeping  Wltn  we  r 


charming  Princess  Anne. 


bellowing  Northrup, 
Burke  as  the  sycopha  

Mr.  GUI  as  earnest  Dr.  Peldman,        historical  fact. 


Gardiner  as  Maj. 
frage  as  the  sect 
seem  to  have  mentioned  prac 


company.   

PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
"Miss  Lidu  Bett" 


Mr.  HavUand^  HtlP^t'^XracuS'n  ^t  the  Fine  Arl^jthe  spirit  of  downngh^^ 
,  which  h 
a  fact.  T 
y  held  its 
exploits  ol 
I  tailor  di 

r^prrt''who°blught  a  captainj  m..-  -|-i:,e^a^rrUon. "  with  the  ^"^Xv-b^^;-,' 
?^  in  a  nawnshop  and  proceeded  to  ^t.  Resinal  Fairfax. ...  .  .^^J^  'ey 

form  in  a  PajJ'^"       ^oe^jgjjick    upside  Lt.  CunnmKham  ^""""^Byrne  Huds 


i^I^kr^  thVsy7ophantic_Lord_Birten|^c^^^^^^^ 

5^ides^nth  merriment 
,f  meek  little  WilheimU< 


Rient  and  Mr    BelH  historical  Ij^^-    ^"-    -.^j^     erriment     "The  Geisha  Girl."  a  musical  pi 

frage  as  the  secreS' ^t^n."    wfer^^^  of^mllk^t^^^^^   

■  tically  H?Ltr  .  taUor  dlschargedjr^m^ prison  „,„^.e  M5li\at£^^^^^^ 


COPLEY  THEATRE 

a  musical  play  in  two 
"-nie  Geisha  t : 
Harry  Green- 
Jones:    Riven  list 


^^aunid.irch  dli  Dkinmei^Wf.RVehard  9 
Zueisminf   KRhara  - 

It  was  for  such  singers  as  Lotte 
^  mann  that  the  lieder  were  written 
ilngers  whose  qualities  included  no 
surface  prettiness  of  soul  or  yolc 
flashing  cleverness  at  stimulating 
tion  no  Immaturity  as  artists  OTP 
Thev  were  written  for  singers 
warmth,  passion,  tenderness  i 
<tajidlne  whose  voices  naa 
tch^Sd  bv  years  of  honest  wort 
S^^dable  instrumenU.  expressive 
Ible  resourceful.  Aft^r  heaving 
LehmaJin  on«-r^ll«*  "^^'^ 
dom  music  sets  tne  beiioimaiice  n 
for — how  often  audience  let  their 
ful  imaginations  and  natural  ktn 
fly  to  flU  in  the  gaps  left  by  the  i 
ished  performer. 

From  the  controlled  intense  pi 
of  Vrahms's  "Mainacht"  to  the 
gaiety  of  "Vergebliches  Stnadchen 
passed  with  ease  and  security;  "A 
Musik"  she,  who  had  a  right  to  si 
delivered  with  rich  dignity;  even 
Eilkonlg"  impressed  again  as  a 
thrillingly  effective  dramatic  sugg< 
bv  her  superbly  gauged  climax,  an 
deftness  of  her  characterizations 
the  song.    But  it  is  absurb  to  go 
detail  over  her  singing  of  single 
She  has  everything  a  singer  nt 
voice,  artistry  in  its  use.  a  perf< 
(there  was  never  a  tone  off  pitch) 
musical  taste  and  understanding, 
passion,  charm  and  tenderness — a' 
interpretative  perquisites,  at  her 
mand. 

Unaffected,  glowingly  warm  and  I 
est  she  seemed  in  her  manner  anil 
person,  and  her  music  was  the  san:  I 
was  a  rare  concert.  E-» 


yery-Euman^Phipps,_Mr.^Groome^as^  th^l^^^p,^,^  Koevemc).^^^r:rer^^^^  ^^^^^    ^  „. 

¥^ea?re  'whfch  has'  its'  foundation  jn 

^^'-^^^  k-its'^irXh  ffimfn°t  oei^' 
^r^lo^  of  mllk^ittle  WU^^^ 

voiai-  a  taUor  discharged  from  prison  l  ,e 
Voigt,  a  lauoi  u  j^.  ^ 

and  unable  to  gel  eiuic  uni- Usht  Opera 

nassport,  who  bought  a  captain  „ 

in  a  nawnshop  and  proceeded  to  Retinal 
form  in  a  pawii»«^^f  Koepenick  upside  Lt.  cunmnKi- 


ea^t : 


,Tr. 

Byrne  Hudson 
•  ■    .D    t}.  Thorn  a 


VrrrripaJon  *  Marjorie  Holmari  film  undertakes  to  ten  ^"f  „  and  Ethel  Hurst...  """^"sv-bil  Stevens 

Lulu  Bett  ■•.••.V.V.V....  Clara  Weel  Butlci  ,  ^ith  mUCh  deUberaUOn  diiu     ^       VVorthinston...........='.j^,,i^  Wilder 

r^wJiv  rarkia       ...  v.  Sidney  Ball     "^^^    -^    rfwpiline    UPOn    each    JOKe.  jjat^-i  Grant   Bettv  Morrison 

Vr.    Kelt  .    .  Elizabeth  Jonei  a    carefUl    <lf,^'™">,rtri'ipes  will  like  it  Nami.   ..   Helen  Martin 

Diana  !)eicoii.\\\;  . Barbara  West  German-speaklng  audi.ences  ingO  K''^"  ??,"n •.'••*.■. v. ■.  Helen  Little 

Veil  Cormsh.          Philip  Bourneut  o^v-ers  may  have  difficulty  "T^'^Y '  if.  O  Wana  San.  .Irm a  Montafue 

^-^'iaS^beacon...:  Ernest  Woodward  O^^^f^^.^JY^e  joke  is  all  abount.  despite  o  Jf^.'.-.-.V.V.V.V.V.  p -Harriet^D^er 

the  helpful  sub-titles.  o  San  Kiki  .i»is«..> 


APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club,  Thompson  £' 
conductor,  will  give  a  concert  next ' 
day  night,  8:15  o'clock,  at  the  Woi 
R^ublican  Club,  46  Beacon  street, 
soloists  will  be  Roy  K.  Patch,  tc< 
Ernest  F.  Spetb,  tenor;  Ralph  Til 
baritone.   The  program  will  be  asi 
lows: 

PART  ONB 

A  Sonjr  of  the  Sea  Q.  Warinr  Ste 

Sailor  Shanties  arr.  by  Richara 

Shant.T-man.  Ralph  Tailby 

Rollinr  Down  to  Rio  Edward  Ge 

Plorate.  Filii  Israel  Cki 

SanctUB  et  Agnus  Del  .•••"i* 

Chorale,  arr.  by  C.  Francis  Woods.... i-i 

P.^RT  TWO 

fTake,  Miss  Lindy  H.  w-' ' 

Oe  Camptown  Races  Ste; 

Jtandin'  la  <l8  Need  o'  Pra.v 
W 

With  tenor  obblisrato  by  En 

Possession   H.  i. 

Since  First  I  Saw  Tour  Face . 

Solo  by  Soy  K.  r 

jirab  Sonc  Jo5< 

3ute  Kacht  Ge-- 


wJ 


SYMPHONY  CONCKK 1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dl  Under 
■ussevltzky,  conductor,  gave  the  17tj  Service 


%.  J 


.-MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
auspices  of  the  Commuiiiiy 
of    Boston,    Inc.,    and  the 
-ncert  of  lU  5 2d  season  ycstri-day  ai  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston, 
oon  in  Symphony  haJ  .   Tlie  prd  ,  '    ,       ..    „,  ttpcHvjiI 

m   was  as  follows:    Gluck,  Ball^  the  Tenth  International  Music  Festival 
Mo.  2,  arranged  by  Felix  MotO  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
S.         iin,  Symphony  In  B  flat  No.  \  phony    hall     The   following  choruses 

.^ky,  "La  Sacre  du  Printemps."   ,  ,  „,,r,tp=t 

■umaim-s  symphony  ^^^^^A'^'''^^^^  Scottish 
d  in  a  spirited  nianner  that  gav  1    Society,    A.    Cameron  Steele, 

ire.  especially  to  thousands  wh  ^i^^^tor   ("The  Ash  Grove,"  Dunhill, 

-Cuddle  Doon."  arr.  Hugh  S.  Rober- 
ton);  A.  L.  Y.  P.  S.  German  Chorus, 
Erdine  Tredennick  Oedel,  director 
("Now  let  every  tongue  adore  Thee," 
Bach,  "Sie  ist  Mir  Lieb,"  praetorius) ; 


The 


1  tieatpc 


endeKssolun  and  Schumann,  "There  ar 
critics  today  who  would  be  prepare* 
maintain  that  cither  of  them  was 
"phonist  of  the  first  rank."  Probab 
symphony  in  B  flat  would  be  moi 
come  if  it  were  not  performed  i 
en  at  these  concerts.  "When  in  doub 
-y    Schumann's    first  symphony 
ems  to  have  guided  conductoi-s  heri 


nk  that  no  music  has  been  writtc; 
cc  the  death  of  Schumann  and  Men 
Issohn  and  even  entertain  doubt 
ut  Johannes  Brahms.  Cecil  Graj 
tting    Sibelius    by    the    side  c 

cthoven.  if  not  above  him,  says  ^  Finnish  Festival  Chorus,  John  Benhard 

Mattson,  director  ("Venhelaulu,"  E. 
Hermes,  Laululinnut,"  Linblad);  Ar- 
menian National  Chorus  of  Boston, 
Charles  Garo,  director,  ("Loosnag," 
Suni,  "Sarera,"  Suiii-Garb). 

Class  B  contest:  Polish  Society  of 
Orama  and  Song,  Joseph  Marcinkie- 
wlcz,  director  ( "Zima,"  Raczka,  "Wi- 
isna,"  Raczka) 


d  In  other  cities.  Is  it  not  possible  2?""' 


be  remembered  by  his 
phony,  a  romantic  work. 


D  minor, 
with  itsl: 


Bt  PHILIP  HALE 

Houghton  Miflflin  Company  publish  "Luca-ec*,"  the  tranalatlon  by  Thorn- 
ton Wilder  of  "Le  Viol  de  Lucrece,"  by  Andre  Obey,  brought  out  In  Paris 
In  March,  1931.  Katharine  Cornell  had  high  hopes  of  this  drania  wher 
Bhc  played  the  heroine  of  Wllder's  translation  at  Cleveland  In  November 
1932,  and  even  now  that  the  tragedy  Is  withdrawn  she  «tlll  haa  faith  In 
,ier  Judgment. 

But  the  play  Is  better  read.    "Lucreoe"  was  not  seen  In  Boston,  but 
was  not  the  introduction  of  two  masked  narrators  to  tell  what  was  going  on, 
vlth  the  free  use  of  pantomime,  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  play,  unless,  in 
;hls  country,  the  audience  had  been  a  special  one,  sophisticated,  interested 
n  theatrical  experiments?   Before  Tarquln  enters  the  bedroom  of  Lucrece, 
parts  the  curtains  and  sees  her  sleeping,  one  of  the  narrators  speaks  of 
)ne  white  hand  resting  beneath  her  cheek,  "the  lily  by  the  rose    ,    .  . 
This  is  a  slumber  that  resembles  some  happy  death,  some  tranquil  and 
holy  death."  A  second  narrator  des(jribes  Tarquln,  unable  to  sleep,  arguing 
Kith  himself,  "What  do  you  gain,  if  you  obtain  the  thing  you  contemplate? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  trifle  of  fleeting  pleasure.  Who  would  destroy  a  whole 
jf.''^*,^"u=^.°*l°"  vineyard  to  obtain  one  cluster?  What  man  would  be  so  mad?"  As  Tarquln 
makes  his  winding  way  to  the  bed— there  Is  much  detail  In  the  pantomime- 


William    Rhodes) ; 


.    ,     ,  ,      ,   ,         J  .  'flrr..     wiuiam     ttnoaesj ;  Ukrainian 

-e  of  xleaslng  melancholy,  and  by.  j  Dancing   Club  (three 

me  of  fils  songs?  This  symphony  :n  jkrainlan  dances,  "Hrechanyki,"  "Ka- 
B  flat  IS  aggressively  cheerful,  bolster-  gryna  "  "Hertz").  Men's  Chorus  con- 
ously  so,  as  if  the  composer  shouted,  Boston  Negro  Male  chorus  ("My 
"Come  my  friends,  let's  be  gay,  spring     .^j  ^j^^t  a  Mornin',"  "My  Lord's  a 


here."  He  wrote  it  in  the  winter;  it 


lidin'  all  the  Time");  German  Educa- 


w.is  first  performed  m  a  March  month,  ^^^^i  society,  Benjamin  Guckenberger, 
(but  conductors  bring  it  out  at  any  time,  [jrector     ("ber    Einsiedler    and'  die 
pf  it  were  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  for  ^acht,"   Kern,    "Wie's   daheun  war 
Bveral  seasons  its  fresliness  might  be  vohlgemuth) ;    Viking    Male  Chorus; 
estored  for  an  occasional  performance,  ^^ugust   Hulten,    director    ("Hor  Oss 
This  symphony  is  of  tlae  early  40s.  gvea,"  Wennerberg,  "Tindrande,  Fagraj 
aluck's  Minuet  and  Grazioso  are  - 
the  18th  century 


.  ...  ,  r  ir.cs.v^    Chorus.    Dorothy  Richai-dson, 

t  this  composer  in  the  years  to  come  s.ikcioT:  ("By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  -  ,  t    „  ^ 

v.  1. — ^   oleridge  Taylor,  "O  Lord  Deliver  Us,"  the  two  narrators  finally  give  way  to  the  spoken  scene  between  Lucrece  and 

Tarquln,  but  they  break  In,  echoing  the  cry  of  Lucrece,  "Stop!"  and  adding 
to  her  entreaties: 

Lucreoe— By  all  powerful  Jupiter!   I  implore  you! 
nrst  narrator— By  the  grace  of  courtesy! 
Second  narrator— By  the  laws  of  chivahT^! 
Lucrece— I  beseech  you  by  my  tears,  Tarquln! 
First  narrator— By  the  laws  of  loyalty! 
Second  narrator— By  the  holy  claim  of  humanity! 

At  last  the  narrators  descend  from  their  chairs  and  kneel  with  hands 
ofstran:a,"'"'wMeen).  "  'The  "Ensembl^  outstretched  toward  Tarquln,  exclaiming  together.  "Have  pity!"  As  he  Is 
„  ,.       „     ,     ^         ,  .  fchorus  and  Festival  orchestra.  Russell  relentless  they  mako  "a  gesture  of  Imprecation,  descend  from  their  chairs, 

Delightfully  played,  this  dance  music/Ames  Cook,  conductor,  performed  th^  "\  ..  .    .    '  . 

from  operas  is  much  fresher  and  farfoiiowine-  "The  Praver  of  Thankssiv-  '^^'^  meix  laces  aim  rv/  wuu.   ,„,^_^ 

nore  beautiful  than  any  page  of  Schu^lng°^' choral    "Awike,''    from    ''Die      These  narrators  after  the  rape  have  much  to  say  before  OoUatln.  «id 
ann's  symphony.  If  one  not  knowing  Miestersinger,''  Wagner;   "Turn  Back  Brutus  enter.    They  blame  opportunity.    "All  evil  lies  In  ambush  In  the 
he  character  of  Stravinsky's  "Sacr^  o'Man,"  Gustav  Hoist;   Choral,  "My,!.-^--^  of  OoDortunitv  waiting  to  seize  upon  the  poor  humble  Boula  that 

^  oppressor  grows  fat;  Justice  collects  its  booty  whli«  tlie  ■widow  •weeps  .  .  . 
When  it  comes  to  assisting  Virtue,  you  have  no  momen*  ft»e.  It's  not  oon- 
venlent.  It  doesn't  suit  you.  No!" 

All  thla  Is  rhetoric;  poetic,  if  yoo  please,  but  wtoat  wouW  th»  usual 

_  ^  audience  in  an  American  theatre  make  of  It  all?  Not  that  the  play  Is  wlth- 

presented  by  Thomas  Whitney  Surette[jyy^  dramatic  moments,  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the  narrators.  TlM  flret 
were  awarded  as  follows;  Class  A  con-  ^oe>l<^tQ  OoUatine's  tent,  Whidh  la  shown  through  an  opening 

test  first  prize.  A.  L.  Y.  P.  s.  German  ^^^^^  ^  admirable.  A  soldier  on  guard  say.  to  hto  comrade 

What's  going  on  there? 

Second  scfldier— The  Lieutenant  Oollatlne  Is  giving  a  dinner  to  hla 

friends. 

First  soldier— I  know!  Some  people  manage  to  have  a  good  time  when 
there's  a  war  going  on! 

Second  soldier— Well,  why  dont  you  hurry  and  rise  In  the  ranks  your- 
self? 

They  spet*  of  the  wager  made  by  the  officers  about  their  wives.  They 
say  of  Tarquln:  "He  never  enjoys  himself  like  other  people.  Did  you  ever 
see  Tarquin  laugh?    Really  laugh  out  loud?" 

These  officers  had  been  to  Rome  to  see  how  their  wives  were  behaving. 
"Llgeia  had  gone  to  a  ball.  Calphurea— oh,  they  found  her  lying  crossways 
version  by  Benn  Levy  which  entertain)  ^„  rtmnir  a..:  a.  lord    And  Portiar— they  spent  a 


am  and  seen  the  word  "Printemps"'  "Samson  "  Handel 

might  reasonably  have  expected  to    The  committee  of  judges  was  com 
ar  music   of  mating  birds;  joyouS  prised    of   Roy   Dickinson   Welch  of 
untry  folk;  Damoetas  and  Menalcas  Smith  College,  Edward  Ballantine  of 


Harvard  University  and  Edward  B 
Greene  of  Wellesley  College.  The  prizes 


ging  in  Amoebaean  verses,  the  praise 
Amaryllis  and  Galatea.     He  might 
ive  had  Thomson's  line  in  mind: 
'*^'Come,  gentle  spring!  Ethereal  mild- 
ness! Come." 

But  he  would  have  found  Stravinsky's  chorus;  second  prize,  Finnish  Festival 
spring  anything  but  gentle  or  ethereal;  Chorus;  third  prize,  Armenian  National 
iM  would  have  discovered  that  while  Chorus.  Class  B  contest,  first  prize 
there  was  dancing,  it  was  sacrificial  and  Polish  Society  of  Drama  and  Song; 
for  the  most  part  singularly  heavy-foot- ,  second  prize,  Greater  Boston  Negro 
ed.  Nor  would  liis  disappointment  havejchonis.  Men's  chorus  contest,  first 
been  relieved  when  he  was  told  that  prize.  Greater  Boston  Negro  Male 
the  music  is  a  picture  of  pagan  Russia.i  Chorus;  second  prize.  The  Germar 
He  would  have  said,  "There  wers  other j Educational  Society:  third  prize,  Vikins 


r 


<*/> 


r- 


n  3  4^ 


pagans  who  danced  in  welcome  of  the!  Male  Chorus  of  Boston 
spring,  but  they  had  ideas  of  beauty." 
He  might  express  a  desire  to  see  the 
ballet,  for  then  Stravinsky  might  have  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  violence,  the  noise 
of  his  music.  When  the  "Sacre  du 
I^rlntemps"  was  first  performed  here, 
the  first  pai-t  by  its  very  brutality 
seemed  more  Important  than  the  sec- 
ond. Yesterday  tills  second  part  seemed 
to  have  more  true  character — i.e.  in 
Stravinsky's  way. 

The  behavior  of  the  audience  during 
the  performance  of  this  "Picture  of  Pa- 
gan Russia"  was  highly  CDmmendable. 
There  was .  no  hostile  demonstration ; 
comparatively  few  left  the  hall  during 
the  performance.  English  critics,  hear- 
the  Schumann's  symphony  in  B  flat 
for  the  first  time,  described  him  as  be- 
longing to  the  "Broken  crockery 
school."  How  would  they  have  classed 
the  Stravinsky  of  the  "Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps"? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  program  for 
the  concerts  of  March  10,  11  will  be 
as  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  6. 
Foote,  A  Night  Piece  for  flute  and 
string  orchestra.  Hill,  Sinfonietta  (first 
performance).  Strauss,  "Also  Sprach 
Zaratl'.ustra." 


J  H.  F. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BTODAY:  Symphony  hall,  3:30  P  M  — 
fund  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevltzkv 
conductor;  Myra  Hess,  pianlit  ^ 
pordan  haU,  3:15  P.  M.-People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Thompson  Stone 
conductor;  Ralph  Smalley,  vloloncel-' 
Jist;  Josef  Alexander,  pianist. 

Public  Library,  8  P.  M  Clara 
SSas-Davis  Hebridean.  Songs  Md 
legends.  Francis  Murray,  aocompan^t 
^r??,"*^  Meeting  House,  3:15  P  m 
n^^t  ^  ^''''^^'^  Sarabande' ' 

K^TT?^^'?''  Gavotte 

^  fhP^.n^V.®f^v,"^^F*'  movement 
oi  the    unfinished"  symphony. 

Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M  Dorothv 

Dorothy^^S 


NeTYork3der\Y^  on  her  bed,  stark  naked  and  drunk  as  a  lord. 

to  the  screen  as  a  diverting,  occasic  Whole  hour  looking  for  her  high  and  low.  They  couldn't  find  her  anywhere, 
ally  pathetic  character  study.  It  d  Lucrece — they  found  her  sitting  among  the  women  of  the  house,  all  of  them 

as°^g^futh^r  Z'^d°ed,'and"the  I  ^'^^  ^T"^  T  ^  TL"^^^^  v'of 'should 

cical  tone  of  the  stage  production  is  e  peaceful,  he  says-but  why  should  Tarquln  look  like  that!  You  should 
tirely  missing,  but  the  suave,  tactl  see  the  look  on  Tarquin's  face."  The  first  soldier  says:  "He's  Jealous  of 
direction  of  H.  D'Abbadie  D'Arrast  H  coUatihe.  'What!'  he's  saying  to  himself,  'a  mere  under-officer  have  a 
rd'compeSed^nh"  hSckleTrf  beautiful  wife  like  that.'  he  says,  'whUe  I.  the  King's  son.  stlU  haven't  found 
joyment  for  an  almost  non-existent  pl(  any!'    That's  what  he's  saying." 

Topaze  is  a  middle-aged,  uprig       y^y.e  the  guests  in  the  tent  bid  Collatine  good  night,  they  salute  him 
n^r^r^r^re  ^^Tt^T^fl^^^n^'^  the  most  firtunate  husband  in  Rome.    Tarquin  calls  for  his  iK^rse. 
the  maxims  he  teaches  to  his  restw  Could  there  be  a  more  dramatic  preparation  for  the  tragedy  to  come  { 
pupils.  Losing  his  job  because  he  ri      There  are  fine  moments  in  the  later  acts,  but  what  Is  to  be  said  of 
Se%u'^!rw^^^e"m^hef  ^ ^^^^  narrators  in  the  fourth?   The  audien,^  heaxs  from  t^em  that  B^^^^^^^^ 

^  j  tries  to  divert  Collatine  with  his  Jests,  but  he  does  not  succeed.  Tarquln 
lies  sleeping  In  his  tent,  snoring  amid  his  black  curls.  Great  things  are  in 

 —  the  air. 

The  second  narrator,  at  the  sound  of  drums,  moimts  to  his  chair, 
the  jook,  Rome  Is  in  labor  with  History.    Athens  in  Its  time  was  beauty. 


;         GAY  NINETIES  PROGRAM 

The  program  is  announced  for  v..^  ,    _    „  u     d  i 

Gay  Nineties  concert  which  will  be  pre-  abylon  was  luxury,  and  Troy  was  doom.  There  will  come  a  day  when  Paris 
sented  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christo-  ill  be  revolution  and  when  Berlin  will  be  war.  But  Rome  today  Is  history." 
pher  Shop  at  Symphony  hall,  next  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Thomas  Heywood's  "Rape  of  Lucrece"  ■with 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  26.  Arthur  Fled-  lis  moderA  play  of  mingled  pantomime  and  dialogue,  this  play  in  which 
ler  will  conduct  an  orchestra  of  Sym-  narrator  speaks  of  Paris  and  BerUn.  Heywood's  tragedy  was  first  pub- 
phony  players  in  the  following  program :  5hed  in  1608.  It  ran  through  four  editions.  The  first  performs.nce  was 
March  :  "Oni.y  One  Vienna  '  Schrammel  ;  1638  at  the  Red  Bull  in  Clcrkenwell.  The  play  tells  the  story  of  TulUa's 

invitation  to  the  Dance  Webe.B^eriioz  ^^^^^        g^^j^^^  j^^^.y  „f  3^^^  ^0  Delphi,  the  Crime 

Tarquln.  the  rising  of  the  Roman  nobles,  the  war  with  Porsena,  the 
ories  of  Horatlus  and  Scevola,  Livy's  narrative  divided  into  scenes.  The 
ost  original  character  is  Valerius,  described  on  the  title  page  as  "the  merry 
•d  among  the  Roman  peers."  He  sings  love  songs,  loose  songs,  coarse 
igs.  Some  verses  are  charming,  exquisite;  some  are  melancholy,  some 
irse,  bawdy.  Hearing  of  the  outrage  offered  to  Lucrece.  he  makes  a  jest 
,x  -  -     T  „1  It  and  joins  in  an  Indecent  catch  with  Horatlus  and  the  clown.  The 

play  is  unworthy  of  the  dramatist  called  by  Charles  Lamb  a  "prose  Shake- 
speare," the  author  of  "A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness"  and  several  other 
domestic  plays. 

James  Agate  pays  his  respects  to  bright  young  men  who  refuse  to  see 
"Richard  III,"  and  yet  trumpet  their  love  for  the  drama: 

"Wlien  I  was  a  young  man,  to  have  seen  Shakespeare's  'Richard  III 
was  as  "much  a  par'  of  normal  culture  and  education  as  to  have  read  'Adam 


Solo:  "O  Promi<5e  Me   „ 

Mme.  Bernice  Fisher  Butler 

Overture  to   "Martha'  Flotow 

Lar^o    Handel 

New  Flashes  ol  the  "Nineties" 

c    ,  ,    i  ,     ,        Mag-ic  Lantern 

sextet  from   "Fioradora    Stuart 

"On  the  Beautifu]  Blue  Danube."  Waltzes 
r.  ,    i-        ..™     „  Strauss 

Selection.  "The  Fortune  Teller"  Herbert 

Atlantic  Cit.v  Bathiner  Parade. 
Popular  Songs. 


Bede-  or  heard  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  young  man  of  my 
time  would  have  been  rather  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  never  seen 
'Richard  III '  just  as  the  young  man  or  woman  of  today  would  not  Uke  to 
confes.  Ignorance  of  'Bitter-Sweef  or  the  film  caUed  'The  Love  Parade.'  Stand- 
ards of  taste  are  altering,  not,  I  think,  for  the  better;  and  If  I  were  a  young 
man  w'th  any  pretensions  to  literary  culture  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
have  seen  this  play.  I  can  understand  people  not  caring  anything  at  all 
for  the  theatre,  or  books,  or  painting,  or  music,  or  any  of  that  side  of  life.j 
The  u;temal  combustion  engine  happens  to  bore  me  more  than  anything- 
else  in  the  world;  and  I  personally  would  not  go  as  far  as  Margate  to  see 


retained,  saved  the  picture.  Boston  «w  m«i.  oi  course.  IiuflEr  never  did 
see  the  play. 

All  SSI?«"^^t°2"i^^"  l^*"*'       '"^^  Husband,"  or  "Ckar 

to  f"?        ^^"^  ^  """^  ^"'^  'oorr  "hipped 

to  Hollywood,  for  a  price.    These  were  neither  over-night  hits  nor  flat 

Z^^'^f  '"^^^""^  °'         P'^y'  we  ar^'lt  keeny 

concerned    Nor  do  we  hold  any  brief  against  stage  plays  which  quickly 

mum'Ss  V*"'"*"  ""^  •^^^^^^  uply  the'stuSJat'riini- 

^^^.f  f  ""^y  "^^^         P^^ys  were  penned  and  set  uoon  a  stage 

with  that  very  Idea  and  hope  in  mind.   What  every  lov^  of  tJ^Seatreln 

V^^^J^t'^IZ'^l^^^^^.  ^^r^*^  — protest  Salnst  is 


somebcKiy  careeriAg  round  the  sands  at  500  mUes  per  hour.  It  Is  just  my,  .  wilful,  selfish  short- vlsloned  attitude  of  a  certain  group  of  York  nro- 
mlsforfune  that  I  care  nothing  at  all  about  Ironmongery  however  fast  iti   ducers  In  holding  popular  plays  In  New  York  as  long  as  the  la^t  rioliar 


iTTs  '^d  of^M^eV'de'stael  that,  being  asked  what  she  thought  of!  can  be  realized  on  them,  and  then  in  selling'out"to  SlyiJ)(5 oth^ 

'-'--^     "  \^8f,  <^  share  In  their  enjoyment.    There  caji  be  no  surer  rnore 

deadly  way  of  maltreating  the  long  suffering,  wrlthi^ro^  th^  that 

Those  patrons  of  the  theatre  who  are  observant  of  other  nhases  of  a. 
perfonna^ce  beyond  the  routined  reading  of  the  playw^S's  UnS^  must 
have  been  Impressed  by  two  commendable  attributes  of^e  sLglirnlSm 
now  at  toe  Plymouth  In  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  comedy.  ''The  QueTn'f  Hus! 
b«^d."  Of  these  attributes,  or  distinctions,  one  Is  th;ir  clea?  S^^UiSSte 
speech,  their  perfect  diction.  Another  Is  their  status  S^d  iSner? 
Here  Is  an  essential  too  frequently  ignored  by  our  native  acW  h,Tt 
Knglish  visitors  have  been  splendidly  trained.  If  onris  ^eaS^5«UJf ' 
follow  him  intently,  as  If  what  he  Is  saying  came  new^  S  m; 
toey  had  no  sUghtest  Inkling  of  what  heVabTt  toTay.  S^tne^ 

tL  «««>"r^e^  ^  audience  to Sec?nceS 

tlon.  and  enhances  the  performance  many  fold.  concentra 

"Pardon  My  English."  the  revue  which  was  presented  in  ,  f 

^t.T'^'^t  ^'^^^  ^-'^        nlght'afrnvfw^l^TduMo  : 


misfortune 

thTsay^of  Napies,  she  replied  that  she  had  not  looked  at  It.  And  only  yester 
day  I  vas  reading  o:  somebody  who  being  shown  the  sea  for  the  first  time 
languidly  surveyed  it,  and  turned  his  back.  But  I  cannot  understand  a  man 
who  Is  interested  in  motor  cars  not  going  to  his  front  door  to  see  somebody 
going  down  the  road  at  500  miles  per  hour.  I  cannot  understand  an  enthusi- 
astic cncketer  not  going  to  see  Don  Bradman." 

Ah,  these  bright  young  men  should  have  seen  Barry  Sullivan  as  Richard! 
There'was  no  scowl  like  his,  no  stride  across  the  stage,  no  villainous  smile  like 
his.  No  other  Richard  had  such  frightful  dreams  before  the  battle,  no  other 
Richard  shouted  so  hoarsely  for  another  horse,  no  other  Richard  died  so 
hard.  Klrby,  the  idol  of  the  Bowery  boys— "Wake  me  up  when  Klrby  dies"— 
was  a  milksop  in  comparison.  There  was  no  "pure"  Shakespeare  for  Barry 
SulUvan;  he  revelled  In  Gibber's  Interpolations. 

St.  John  Ervlne  Is  beginning  to  think  that  the  majority  of  producers 
are  nuisances  in  the  theatre: 

"Production,  as  we  know  It,  is  a  modem  invention.  Less  than  50  years 
ago  there  were  no  producers  or  directors,  as  the  Americans  call  them,  yet 
plays  were  ably  performed  In  buildings  of  every  sort  and  size  wihout  audi- 
ences complaining  that  they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  what  was  said  or 
done  on  the  stage.  Producers  have  done  as  much  harm  to  drama  and  acting 
as  architects  have  done  to  architecture.  Just  as  the  medieval  people  man- 
aged to  build  cathedrals  of  surpassing  and  enduring  beauty  without  the  aid 
of  mystery  mongers  called  architects,  so  the  actors  and  authors  of  all  other 
ages  than  our  own  managed  to  act  and  write  plays  brilliantly  and  greatly. 
Today,  it  seems,  we  cannot  even  stage  a  pantomime  without  the  aid  of  a 
producer  to  "interpret"  the  play  to  the  company.  We  have  actually  come 
to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  producer's  "interpretation"  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  author's  intention,  and  we  go  to  the  theatre  to  see,  not' 
Shakespeare's  'Hamlet,'  but  Mr.  Ups-a-Daisy's  interpretation  of  Shake-' 
Bpeai'3's  'Hamlet.'  There  are  some  deluded  souls  who  talk  as  If  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig's  or  Mr.  Robert  Edmond  Jones's  settings  for  'Hamlet'  were  more  slg-| 
nlflcant  than  the  play.  Many  producers  are  dud  actors.  Unable?  to  act| 
themsPlves,  they  assert  their  ability  to  teach  others  to  act,  and  they  inflict; 
their  ghastly  Incompetence  on  people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  the  craft 
of  act:?ig  in  their  little  fingers  than  the  producers  have  in  their  entire 
bodies.  Our  theatre,  like  the  theatre  of  America,  Is  being  produced  to  deatl^ 
by  pe/rcns  who  deliberately  attempt  to  rob  actors  and  actresses  of  theiij 
initiative  and  personality  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  cinema  stars.'' 


existence.  It  closed  desjite  t^;  a^^^lj^'i^  <^^^^--' 
Obliteration  of  Jack  Buchanan,  the  En'Sh  comSn  aS  d^/  pA''"' 
the  Piece  would  have  lasted  longer  had  Mr.  bS^S  Sen  S  to  ^^'^ 
in  Title  cast.   What  the  mod(»m  sf  aor«» 


What  the  modem  stage  revue  needsls  a  daih  of 
s  such  as  h»  rr.„^A  >,o  *-.=,..../7  ^     oasn  oi  style 


remain 
and 


good  manners  such  as  he  could  have  contributArf    Tf  tJiT 


Second  Sight 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 
An  item  of  theatrical  news  deserving  of  more  than  casual  scrutiny  Ifl 
to  the  effect  that  the  Edna  Ferber-Oeorge  S.  Kaufman  play,  "Dinner  at 
Eight."  one  of  the  few  resounding  successes  of  the  current  New  York 
season,  has  been  sold  down  the  river.  That  is  to  say,  Sam  H.  Harris,  its 
producer,  presumably  with  the  approval  of  the  authors,  has  transmitted 
motion  picture  rights  to  the  piece  to  Joseph  M.  Schenck,  for  United  Artiste, 
at  a  reported  price  of  $110,000,  the  highest  price  paid  this  season  for  a 
Broadway  hit.  Playwrights  generally  reserve  for  themselves  at  least  a 
share  In  the  moneys  obtained  through  sale  of  motion  picture  rights,  and  it 
is  certain  that  Miss  Ferber  and  Mr.  Kaufman,  both  sagacious  business 
folks,  will  profit  substantially  by  this  transaction.  It  even  Is  said  that  Mr. 
Kaufman  will  go  to  Hollywood  to  aid  in  the  screen  adaptation;  that  filming 
will  start  early  in  June;  and  that  the  names  of  Jean  Harlow  and  Wallace 
Beery  already  have  been  mentioned  as  cast  members. 

In  the  days  when  the  Erlangers  and  the  Shuberts  were  real  powers  in 
the  theatrical  world,  operating  from  mutually  hostile  oamps,  it  was  a 
popular  pastime  to  berate  both  organizations  for  insatiate  rapacity  and 
ruthless  methods.  It  is  an  open  question  if  either  of  these  two  bodies,  now 
comparatively  harmless,  ever  did  more  to  keep  a  maimed  "road"  in  splints 
and  bandages  than  certain  stage  producers  In  New  York  are  now  doing  or 
have  done  in  the  past  few  seasons.  "Dinner  at  Eight"  is  merely  the  latest 
example.  Herman  Shumlin  produced  "Grand  Hotel"  in  New  York  Nov.  13, 
1930.  aai  it  ran  there  for  257  performances,  with  a  cast  including  Eugenie 
Leontovitch.  Siegfried  Rumann,  Henry  Hull,  Sam  Jafle  and  Hor tense  Alden. 
Then  he  sold  the  motion  picture  rights  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  who 
drilled  an  "all-star"  cast  Including  Greta  Garbo,  John  and  Lionel  BaiTy- 
more,  Wallace  Beery,  Joan  Crawford  and  other  studio  luminaries,  and  put 
the  play  out  as  a  road  show.  That  was  what  Boston  saw,  though  Phila- 
delphia was  privileged  to  see  the  Shumlin  production  just  before  the  picture 
was  released.  As  a  motion  picture,  "Grand  Hotel"  was  exciting  cinema 
entertainment,  but  It  wasn't  the  real  thing,  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Starting  Jan.  12,  1932,  Philip  Barry's  comedy,  "The  AnTmal  Kingdom," 
enjoyed  a  run  of  183  performances  In  New  York.  Gilbert  Miller  and  Leslie 
Howard  produced  It.  Mr.  Howard  played  the  chief  role  of  Tom  Collier,  and 
his  supporting  cast  Included  Lora  Baxter  as  Cedlla  Collier,  Frances  Puller 
as  Daisy  Sage,  €Uid  William  Gargan  ee  the  pugilist-butler.  Again  Holly- 
wood and  its  jingling  of  golden  coin  tempted  the  producers,  and  "The 
-\nlmal  Kingdom"  went  the  way  of  "Grand  Hotel"  but  as  mere  program 
feature,  not  as  a  road  show,  with  Ann  Harding  grievously  miscast  as  Daisy 
Sage,  and  Myrna  Loy  gloriously  uplifted  as  OecUia.  Leslie  Howard  gra- 
elously  consented  to  carry  on  as  Tom  Collier,  and  he  and  Mr.  Gargan.  also 


MYRA  HESS 

This  was  the  program  of  Myra  Bess's 
second  recital  of  the  season,  given  at 
Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  a 
large  and  admiring  audience: 

Bagatelles   Beethoven 

Prelude.  Chorale  and  Turue. .  .Cesar  Franck 

Papillons   Schumann 

Sonata.  B  flat  minor  Chopin 

Myra  Hess  was  not  at  her  best  yes- 
terday, and  she  had  set  a  program  un- 
likely to  assist  her  on  an  "off  day."  The 
Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue  of  Cesar 
Franck,  which  demands  the  best  of  a 
pianist  on  his  best  days,  was  too  big 
for  Miss  Hess.  Though  she  gave  it 
moments  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  cannot 
exist  for  isolated  moments,  as  much 
lesser  music  can.  It  asks  a  complete 
ecstasy,  a  protracted  intensity  within 
an  enveloping  calm,  that  she  was  un- 
able to  reach.  'She  broke  through  the 
detachment,  she  missed  the  ecstasy. 
Her  reading  seemed  spotty  and  forced.; 
"The  Bagatelles  of  Beethoven,  which 
i  are  exactly  what  he  named  them,  suited: 
her  mood  better. 

She  played  them  mischievously,  fuss- 
ing over  them  a  bit  too  much  perhaps, 
polishing  a  trifle-  excessively,  consider- 
ing their  intrinsic  worth,  but  lending 
them  charm  and  grace.  They  were 
deft  and  spii-ited  under  her  fingers,  and  [ 
she  as  well  as  the  audience  enjoyed 
them.  ,  1 

She  was  best  playing  Schumann  s 
Papillons,  the  changing  humors  of 
which  she  followed  with  exuberance, 
and  played  charmingly. 

In  the  B  minor  Sonata  of  Chopm, 
Miss  Hess  revealed  herself  as  passion- 
ate as  she  ever  is,  striving  almost  pain- 
fully for  the  depth  and  sweep  she 
wanted,  and  often  achieving  it.  Perhaps 
she  was  tired— that  she  found  what  she 
wanted  only  momentarily  yesterday. 
But  her  playing  was  as  ever  astound- 
ingly  accurate  and  well  studied- 
thoughtful  and  determined.  She  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  granted 


exti-a  nnmVipr<: 


RKO  KEITH  S  \ 
"The  Great  Jasper" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  KoJ>ert  Tasker. 
Sam  Omitz.  Ulster  Cohen  and  H.  W.  Hane- , 
mann    from   the   original    story    hv  Fulton 
Oursler:  directed  by  J.  Walter  Rubeii  and  | 
vresented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  with  the 
following  cast:  •Di„i,.,.,i  -ni-r 

Jasper  Horn  .   5."„'^,'l*  Pn£u  ' 

Norma  McGowd   i^W^^^-t^tifpr  \ 

Madame  Talma  -Edna  May  01  ^er 

Tcnnv  Horn   Florence  Eldntisre 

Mr    McG^wd  Walter  Walker 

Andrew  Horn  (boy)  David  Durand 

Andrew  Horn   (adult)  James  Bi  sh 

Rofrer  McGowd  (boy)   t,^™"  pH^? 

Ro?er  McGowd  (adult)  v.^'Thl ^r^pl 

cvivia   ("irl)   Dorothy  Urey 

5v  V  t  (adult) ....  -Betty  Furncs<i 
IMly  :.:  .Robert  Emmntt  O'Connor 

Herman'  Baumgartner  Herman  Bms 

Chippy  L-arkin 

Richard  Dix  has  another  of  his  ex- 
pansive, picaresque  roles  in  "The  Great 
Jasper,"  a  picture  Interesting  not  only 
for  its  subject  matter  but  also  for  its 
treatment.  Pulton  Oursler  wrote  the 
story  and  J.  Walter  Ruben  directed  it 
in  vigorous  and  varied  fashion.  Ci^y 
at  the  end  does  it  falter  and  lapse  ^  -o 
a    sentimental,    moralistic    fade    1. 1 


Otherwise,  Mr.  Dix  and  his  fellow  play- 
ers provide  entertainment  out  of  the 
ordinary  run,  strong,  flavorous  enter-| 
tainment  drawn  on  a  big  canvas  with  a, 
broad  brush.  It  is  probably  more  foil 
adults  than  for  children,  being  a  charj 
acter  study  of  a  robust  man,  eager  fon 
everythmg  life  can  give  him,  kmdH 
hearted,  generous,  expansive  and  amorj 
ous,  yet  hampered  by  his  inexpUcabld 
devotion  to  the  thin-lipped  prude  thaU 
he  was  unlucky  enough  to  marry.  Pr(5nii 
hearty  youth  to  old  age  the  story  earned 
him,  thus  making  it  possible  for  hiirt 
to  reap  an  ironic  harvest  from  a  singly 
thoughtless  act. 

Jasper  Horn,  husky  street  car  motorn 
man,  with  an  eye  for  a  pretty  womani 
wins  the  approval  of  his  employer  ancJ 
then  of  his  employer's  wife.  Norma  Mcj 
Gowd.  Mr.  McGowd  takes  the  chiia 
that  ensues  as  his  own,  but  fires  Jasj 
per.  Undaunted,  Jasper  takes  his  soil 
to  Atlantic  City  and  there,  by  deyiou^ 
means,  acquires  the  busuiess  of  Madama 
Talma,  a  middle-aged  fortune  teller  whd 
takes  a  liking  to  him.  His  handling  oi 
the  business  causes  it  to  prosper,  duI 
Jenny  Horn,  his  wife,  will  have  nond 
of  him  or  it.  She  taxes  their  son,  An-I 
drew,  and  opens  a  business  of  her  ownl 
Years  pass,  and  the  two  boys  grow  upl 
Andrew  is  prim,  proper  and  a  bit  fussy! 
an  earnest,  over-conscientious  youthf 
Roger  is  a  cheerful  rouge  much  lik4 
Jasper.  Presently  Roger  runs  off  witM 
Andrew's  fiancee,  Sylvia,  and  Jaspeil 
meets  his  death  from  a  heart  attacw 
when  he  tries  to  stop  them.  When  hj 
is  dying.  Jenny  returns  to  hun  for 
reconciliation  that  hardly  rings  true. 

Mr  Dix  handles  his  part  with  exceH 
lent  skill  and  variety,  offering  a  robust  I 
amusing  and  well  conceived  characteri-T 
zation  of  a  man  who  lived  his  life  a^ 
he  chose  and  had  an  ejccellent  timd 
doing  it.  Edna  May  Oliver  all  tod 
briefly  seen,  is  quite  splendid  as  Ma^ 
dame  Talma,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
better  drinking  companion  than  she 
was  an  astrologist.  A  realistic  Derform-. 
ance  of  a  disagreeable  part  is  offered 
Florence  Eldridge  as  the  thin-UppcQ 
wife  and  Wera  Engels— a  newly  im- 
ported German  actress— is  attractive  as 
the  mother  of  Jasper's  illegitimate  sonJ 
The  other  roles  are  satisfactorily  played  J 
and  the  atmosphere  Is  invariably  welip 

"''on'' the  stage  Chic  Sale,  the.  vaude- 
ville headliner,  offers  one  of  his  rurall 
character  bits.   This  time  he  presents! 
recitation  night  in  the  town  hall,  p.a> - 
tag  the  gawky  youth  with  a  dramatic 
recitation:  the  awkward  girl  who  smgs 
ibout  the  little  birdies  and  several 
ithers.    Joseph  Howard,  composer  oi 
nany  popular  songs,  especially  The 
jood  Old  Summer  Time,  sings  a  num- 1 
5er  of  his  compositions,  pld  and  new. 
md  is  assisted  therein  by  the  three 
\ndrews  sisters.     Other  acts  mclude 
lames  Evans,  the  clever  European  foot 

uggter:  Joe  May  and  Dotty  In  a  ccm- 
sketeh:  the  Harris  sisters  and 

etta. 


land  PesUvftl  Alllnn,..  -Ifi-lhe  »)« 
[noon  concert,  Jocal  choruses  and 
clubs  were  represented.   In  the  ev«Bn 


AUTHORS  ON  THE  STACE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
After  the  Barretts  of  Wimpole  street  it 
now  the  turn  of  the  Brontes  of  Haworth  pas- 
sonage.    At  least  six  plays  have  been  written 
Ever  about  them  within  a  year.    "Wild  Decembers- 


is 


PENSION  FUND  CON(  j 

A  concert  in  aid  of  the  pci;.  lun  lumi  | 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  | 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Serge  1 
'         vitzky  conducting.    Myra  Hess. 

pianist,    was    the    assisting  ' 
Tills  was  tlie  program:  ! 

V  i7.art. .  .Eine  Kleine  NachliiiusiU    (K.52."))  i 
uiniann..  .  Concrrto  in  A  minor  for 

planoforif  and  orchestra.  Op.  S4. 
■JVhaikovsky. .  .Sympliony  No.  ."i  in  K 

minor,  op.  €1 

The   Mozart   serenade    opened  the 

'°""?ch\one,%««?venfir'iXun-  PfPitibLv  later  than  those  ¥omThe  forel'^^'^^'^TT  "turpr^^an^TteVV  esDedally 
usual  vhtuosHy  of  the  string  section  of  P  is  difficult  indeed  to  remedy  this  de  son  about  the  sisters.  Sangster  is  especially 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  are  f^'ct  under  such  cU-cumstances.  i Interested  In  Emily  and  the  deep-rooted  an- 

worth  exploiting  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  j  Sacred  and  secular 

 ..^  .  .  ....       hm.in        sung  by  the.. 

Catholic  choirs,  led  by  Fr 


Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  oholJ 

JifJ  of  Haydn'..;  '  The  Heavena  Jte  Tefl 

rnlr^.'*"*^  ^^^^'^    "Now    Let   Ever  about  them  within  a  „ 

Tim  u'^?^^fV'^  sheer  volum.^.a.s  commissioned  by  Miss  Cornell  for  produc- 

vhlchSol  ^S^'anlTeVoit'^Stion  in  New  York.   The  first  to  be  seen  on  the 
however,  no  matter  how  precl^  to  "at  stage  Is  Alfred  Sangster's  "The  Brontes."  which 
x^.^  o^i«iauc   upcucu   viic  voices  coming  from  the  rear  Of  J  ran  for  three  weeks  at  Sheffield,  Eng.,  last  May. 

concert  with  grace  and  graciousness.  P>"e«  stage  reacn  the  audience  perl-Rorrv  inz-kson  has  a  nlay  written  by  John  Davl- 
The  rich  tone,  expressiveness  and  un-  f-fP'tibly  later  than  those  from  the  fore  .  cLorc     «rnn<r<;tpr  is  esnecially 

usual  vhtuosity  of  the  string  section  of  P  is  difficult  indeed  to  remedy  '^""^  ^-^^  Gangster  is  especially 

the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  are  [^''t  under  such  cU-cumstances.  ...     

.-worth  exploiting  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  I  Sacred  and  secular,   art  and   f olid tagonism  between  her  and  Charlotte;  he  follows 
Jdoes  so  with  deftness  and  sympathy,  to ,  ^i"^"]  was  sung  by  these  choruses.  TheUvit  i=n*r  tn  Brussels 
^athe  good  fortune  of  his  audiences.  The'  ;Omblned  Catholic  choirs,  led  by  ^^^^^  *°  Brussels, 

[fl depth  and  sonority  of  the  tone  lavished  ' •  '"n,  sang  entirely  sacred  music,  In- 
Mon  the  Mozart  may  not  be  historically  eluding  "How  Lovely  is  Thy  Dwelling 
Ijustifled — Mozart  wrote  before  the  days  ?lace,"  from  Brahms's  Requiem-  the 
]  of  the   modern  ■  symphony,    with   its  [15th  century  "Alia  Trlnlta,"  and  Lotti's 
I  hand-picked,  highly-trained,  numerous  "Cruclfixus."  Dr.  John  Pinley  William- 
players — but  Mozart  the  musician  would  'On  led  the  combined  Protestant  choirs 
.not  have  objected  to  letting  the  music  in  a  miscellaneous"  group  which  In- 
j  speak  out  as  much  augmented  as  it  was  luded    Handel's    "Halleluiah"  fmn 
I  yesterday.   The  transparency,  the  spare 
I  grace  of  the  Mozart  ian  style  need  not 
be  slavishly  adhered  to  as  a  rule.  Dr. 
I  Koussevitzky's    tempi    and  phrasing 
J  eminently  suit  the  special  combination 
jof  music  and  performers  he  has  to  wor' 


Judas 
ladrigal 


Hallelujah"  from 
Maccabeus,"    and  Morenzio's 
'Spring  Returns."   The  com- 


- — iwiiuna.      xne  CO 

Jied   synagogue   choh-s   and  Jewish 

horal  Society,  Henry  Gideon  and  S 

raslavsky,  conductors,  sang  Hebrew 
.cred  music  and  folk 


oi  music  ana  periormeis  ne  nas  mj  worit  .i-icu    music    ana    lOlK    SOngS.  Two 

with,  and  as  such  could  not  be  imyffoups  of  secular  songs  were  sung  by 
proved  oh.  Re  New  England  Federation  of  Men's 

Myra  Hess,  assisting  soloist  in  thivlee  Clubs,  conducted  by  Arthur  H. 
1  Schumann  concerto,  seemed  to  labofTurner. 

i  for  the  right  mood  at  the  beginning,  fo  The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  mani- 
I  the  right  tempo  and  tone.  But  befoi(fest.  The  audiem*  was  large  and  ap- 
the  first  movement  had  flowed  aw^Plause  prolonged.  j,  h.  P. 


[under  her  facile  fingers  she  found  her 
I  self,  and  from  then  on  the  concerto 
I  was  unceasingly  charming.  After  those 
I  first  uncertainties  she  .(used  with  the 
[orchestra,  followed  the  admirable  con- 
J  ducting  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  with  under- 
I  standing,  gave  the  concerto  a  rushing 
I  rhythm,  a  delicate  polish  and  a  tender- 
Iness  that  roused  the  appreciation  of 
I  the  audience.  She  was  accorded  a 
[remarkably  warm  demonstration  of  ap- 
[  proval  and  recalled  many  times. 
I  The  concert  closed  with  a  securely 
[built  up  and  electrifying  performance 
[of  the  Tchaikovsky  fifth  symphony. 
[The  stamp  of  race  is  always  admirable 
Ion  any  article;  this  sj-m  phony  is 
I  Russian  In  emotion,  in  that  strange 
1  combination  of  a  retiellious  and  a 
fatalistic  spirit  which  is  typically  Slavic, 
in  tunes,  in  contrasts.  E.  B. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONT 

,    The  last  concert  this  season  of  the 
People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Thompson 
1  Stone,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
[  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  Josef  Alex- 


.nder,  pianist,  and  Ralph  Smailey,  , 
ist,  were  the  assisting  artists  in  the  fol- , 
lowing  program: 

Haydn  Symphony  In  D 

Saint-Saens. ....  Piano  Concerto  in  G  minor 
Frederick  S.  Converse  Festival  ol  Pan 

opper   'Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor 

(omittinr  the  1st  movement) 

schaikowsky    Overture  1812 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra  is  a 
orthy  cause,  since  it  occupies  a  valu- 
ble  place  in  the  musical  life  of  the  city, 
t  would  fill  an  even  more  useful  func- 
ion  if  it  condescended  to  play  more 
teresting,    contemporary,  American 
usic,  borrowing  an  occasional  leaf  from 
he  League  of  Composers  in  New  York, 
'o  doubt  the  orchestra  is  supported  af- 
-r  a  fashion,  but  it  is  obviously  not 
-pularly  supported.  This  unfortunate 
act  ought,  however,  to  leave  Mr.  Stone 
ree  to  experiment  more  daringly  than 
le  has  done  in  this  and  past  seasons. 
He  is  to  be  praised  in  the  ~  concert 
esterday  for  two  things,  especially  the 
ecuring  of    Mr.  Alexander  as  soloist 
tid  the  performance  of  Converse's  "Fes- 
ival  of  Pan."  Mr.  Alexander  is  an  as- 
onishingly  good  pianist.  He  has  great 
exterity,  a  bsautiful  touch  (admirably 
uited  to  Brahms  playing,  one  imagines) , 
nd  finally  he  managed  to  make  the 
int-Saens  concerto,  with  its  sugary 
pulence  and  ornate  decoration,  highly 
xciting.  Mr.  Smailey  in  his  way  was  a 
-apable  soloist,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
'cellist   could  successfully  revive  this 
Popper  concerto,  drowsily  sentimental  in 
one  movement,  a  mere  technical  exer- 
-ise  in  the  other. 
Converse's  "Festival  of  Pan"  is  an  in- 
resting,  even  at  times  a  beautiful  com- 


dance 
night. 


M.4RY  WIGMAN 

Mary  Wigman  brought  her 
jj  jroup  to  Symphony  hall  last 
"TThis  was  the  program  of  dances. 

FIRST  PART 
ranzcycliis    "Opfcr"    (D;uice    Cycle.  "Sacri- 
fice") 

...iiz  tuer  die  Sonne ...  (Dance  tor  ttie  Smii 

riidesrul   (Death   Call  i 

Khifrp   >.  .  (Lament) 

Taiiz  in  den  Tod  (Dance  Into  Death) 

Mary  Vyisrman 
SECOND  PART 
T.mzicyclus  "Der  Wcpr"    (Dance  Cycle.  "The 


Wcpr"    (Dance  Cycle 
Way") 

Traumvocc-el       .  .  .  ,  (Dreams) 

S.hatl.'ii   (Shadows) 

T-Iymnu^  II, 
Pastiirale 

Mary  Wisniaii  hiuI  her  dance  group 
THIRD  P,\RT 
Tatizcyclus    "Schwing-cniic  Jjandschatt" 

(Dance  C.vcle.    'Shiftint:'  Landscape"! 

Zig-eunerweis(;n   (Two  Gyps.v  Moods) 

Mar.v  Wig-man 

It  was  as  an  ensemble  directress  and 
a  creator  of  group  dances  that  Wigman 
came  before  Boston  last  night,  even 
though  six  of  the  eight  dances  on  her 
program  were  solos.  And,  it  must  be 
said  that  although  one  might  assume 
!  that  a  dance  creator  such  as  she  is, 
preoccupied  with  rhythm  and  n;pve- 
iment  rather  than  with  pleasant  motion 
and  pride  of  personality,  should  be  at 
her  best  in  group  composing,  she  is 
none  the  less  disappointing.  Only  one 
of  the  four  group  dances  stood  out  as 
an  individucl  creation,  boldly  conceived 
and  imagined,  and  effective  in  design 
ond  emotional  content.  Called  Hymnus 
II,  it  was  an  exultant  march  figure, 
danced  to  the  strong  sound  of  hells  and 


There  is  material  for  a  play  about  this  strange 
family:  the  father  and  Bran  well,  the  brother; 
the  director  of  the  school  in  Brussels;  the  cur- 
ate who  married  Charlotte,  though  her  heart 
was  with  the  school  teacher  who  did  not  love 
her.  Even  at  the  University  of  Iowa  they  have 
produced  a  Bronte  play,  "Moor  Born,"  by  Toth- 
eron. 

After  dramatists  have  laid  violent  hands  on 
musicians— Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Paganini, 
Chopin,  Schubert,  Hoffmann,  not  to  mention 
others— it  appears  that  literary  folk  are  to  be 
fellow  sufferers.   George  Sand  was  shown  -with 
some  of  her  lovers  in  her  train;  Francis  Thomp- 
son is  not  allowed  in  London  to  bring  his  cele- 
brated "Hound  of  Heaven"  on  the  stage,  but  is 
permitted  to  meet  Wilfred  Meynell.    Has  any 
one  thought  of  putting  George  Eliot  and  G.  H. 
Lewes  on  the  stage;  Keats  and  Fanny  Brawne; 
Shelley  and  his  several  loved  ones?    There  Is 
Dickens— something  might  be  made  of  his  early 
ittachment  to  the  woman  whom  hk  caricatured 
IS  Flora  in  "Little  Dorrit"— the  Hogarth  sisters, 
jne  of  whom  he  married,  could  be  introduced 
later.    Dean  Swift  has  already  voiced  his  pes- 
simism on  the  stage,  but  one  would  welcome  a 
drama  of  domestic  interest  in  which  he  is  shown 
between  Stella  and  Vanessar— irrespective  of 
facts  supplied  by  nature— "Stella"  should  be  a 
calm  blond,  "Vanessa"  a  passionate  brunette- 
Swift  like  Buridan's  ass  between  the  bundles 
of  hay.  There  could  be  a  play  with  Victor  Hugo 
kicking  Sainte-Beuve  out  of  his  house  and  then 
consoling  himself  for  Mme.  Hugo's  supposed 
infidelity  with  the  life-long  devotion  of  an 
actress  who  appeared  in  a  minor  part  in  his 
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..   ~r-i-   -  M—       <S  M—  C  S5  M  ea,S 

"Lucrezia  Borgia;"  a  minor  part  in  the  play,  ag^S  ■g-g'Sv.i.j-g 
major  part  in  Hugo's  exile.  Would  Thomas  S|g:g  >  °-g  gx: 
and  Jane  Carlyle  dispute  enough  for  even  agg  a.  §^-^g..c.g 
one-act  play?  Would  not  It  be  one  growling g  g 
monologue  for  Thomas?  If  spectacular  effects  |§ggS^^-3£  -e 
are  thought  indispensable,  Shelley  is  t^^e  5  *s  g  o.^  j,  °  <  g, 
dramatist's  man:  his  drownuig  in  the  bay  ol -^ti  ^  ^  ^-^  ^  ^ 
Spezia  and  his  cremation.  The  story  of  William ^msa-S  .§,|§|'2j3 
Hazlitt's  vain  pursuit  of  his  lodging-house  keep-  w  ^|  ^^S  g  |6 
er's  daughter— he  poured  out  his  joys  and  sor-  L  .-Sm-S  8  g  o  g  o 
rows  in  that  strange  book  "Liber  Amoris,"  which b^g  |'§|s  J^-^^ 
could  be  turned  into  a  short  play— might  flnd|-3£  g  S  l§  S  §  c 
favor  with  the  sentimental.  But  these  suggested  — 
plays  should  be  drama,  not  literature. 


dance, 


an  ecstatically  devotional  tune.  — -:  r  „»t.,,  met — rrtp- 

But  the  other  dances  from  the  cycle  ormance,  Mr.  Maier  knows  JUftTcn^ 
for  a  group  were  forced,  lacking  injegree  of  intimacy  with  ^n-icn  -i^ 
logical  developmsnt,  devoid  of  that  in-Dff  the  evening,  a  genial  if''"*"'^.^ 
tensity  of  mood  and  spare  uncompro-which  can  be  easily  swept  asiae  uy 
mising  movement  that  make  Wigman'sdean,  facile  technique  at  the  P'f"'?;  , 
finest  solos  memorable.  The  ghostjs  adept  at  that  trick  dear  to  the  neaii 
save  for  a  dramaticalh?-  -'^-■•'^ng  of  the  lecturer— the  rapid  shin  uoni 

Sentiment   to  banter   through   a  few 
faUeTfacts,  back  to. sentiment  agau. 
Mr.  Maier's  selection  of  ill"s"f"ons 

Schubert  songs  was  on  the  con  rary 
fnniitiii  for  it  may  be  taken  as  wisojiu 
that  «  you  can't  have  Schubert,  sung 
you  should  not  play  Wf  so?.|«i^^Jg^^. 
Liszt  transcriptions.    The    Er'kon  g. 

and   Viennese   waltzes,  there 


climax,  was  undistinguished;  Wigman  s 
role  within  it  seemed  superfluous. 
"Dreams,"  though  it  had  a  few  original 
movements  of  beauty  and  interest,  was 
not  well-integrated,  or  strongly  de- 
signed. 

As  to  the  dance  group  itself,  there 
may  be  a  few  embryonic  Georgi's  in  it, 
but  as  yet  they  are  not  outstanding. 
It  would  not  be  fair,  even,  to  call  the 
;roup  as  a  whole  a  really  professional 
rne,  though  a  certain  amount  of  effec- 
Live  precision  characterized  them. 

Wigman's  solos,  except  for  the  two 
gyosy  moods— never  more  than  diver- 
tissements, and  not  her  best— w?re 
once  more  impressive  by  their  origi- 
nality of  conception,  the  terrific 


in- 

resung,  even  a-i,  luuco  a  .^au;,.i>...  w...-  ,  ["^^^\{y  "vvitlT'which;  she  maintains  the 
position.  It  is  well  put  together  anti,  I  ^^^^^  ^^^y^  jj^gij.  choreographic  in- 
though  elaborate,  not  excessively  so.  At  jji^iduaiity  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
the  same  time  the  music  is  conventional,  g^.g^jng  35  a  whole  revealed  so  little 
probably  faultlessly  so,  but  one  longs  the  lonelv  fisrcely  honest,  powerful 
to  hear  a  fistful  of  unresolved  discords  wigman  who  first  gave  us 

in  it  if  only  to  stop  its  imperturbab  e  f  ^^3?*^"^^^  ^^e  possibilities  of  a  new 
flow.  The  orchestra  was,  except  for  parts  ^    ,1^  remember  "La- 

of  the  Haydn  symphony,  m  good  form.  '^^^^^„  ^^.^^^  gratitude  as  a  piece  of 
On  the  whole  the  past  season  of  the  creation  worthy  to  be  called 

People's  Symphony  concerts  has  been  "     ^  E.  B. 

an  interesting  one,  so  that  the  next  may  , 
be  looked  fon,vard  to  hopefully.  A.  W.  W. 


Chopin 


Elizabeth  Peabody  House  operetta  com- 
pany last  night  at  the  EUzabeth  Pea- 
bodv  playhouse  on  Charles  street. 

The  story  of  th^  operetta  is  woven 
abcut  legend  that  the  bells  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Corneville,  Normandy,  after  many 
years  of  silence,  will  ring  of  their  own 
volition  when  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
long-abandoned  castle  shall  return  from  , 
exile. 

The  part  of  Henri,  the  marquis  of 
Corneville.  was  played  by  George  Nye, 
with  Madelyn  Loy  Page  in  the  role  of 
leading  lady,  as  (jermaine,  the  niece 
of  the  village  miser.  Gaspard,  who 
wishes  to  marry  her  to  the  Bailli,  the 
principal  magistrate.  Frank  Woolley  as 
the  white-haired,  whining  and  cadaver- 
ous Gaspard.  and  Arthur  Woolley  as  tho 
paunchy,  red-nosed  Bailli.  were  respon- 
sible for  considerable  laughter  on  the 
part  of  the  audience. 

Other  characters  in  the  cast  were 
played  by  Frances  Harpel  as  the  piquant 


^i^-jy^^   .                         it''is'  hardly  1  and  vivacious  Serpolette,  who  in  the 

should  have  Men  oeei-                       gj^^  produces  papers  to  prove  herself 

^?lL*^^etr"sro£trm  a"|rL       the  marchioness  a 
tempting  Pictures,^  Chopm  in  Majo  ca. 


INAUGURAL  CHORAL  FESTIVAL 

For  the  advancement  of  choral  sing- 
ing in  America,  various  choral  societies 
and  choirs  met  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
under  auspices  of  the  American  Choral 


GUY  MAIER 

Yesterday  evening  the  Women's  City 
Club  of  Boston  presented  Guy  Maier  in 
two  of  his  musical  journeys.  Mozart  and 
Schubert  on  the  one  hand.  Chopin  on 
the  other.  These  "musical  j9urneys," 
as  those  who  heard  Mr.  Maier  earlier 
this  season  know,  are  apt  tr&v%\&g'iles 
with  musical  illustrations.  They  are 
a-reeable  combinations  of  sentiment, 
information  and  competent  piano  per- 


the  "marchioness  and  lost  heiress; 
Henry  Skillings  as  Jean  Grenicheux,  a 
young  fisherman  of  the'  village;  Bella 
Rich  as  Nannette  and  Antlonetts  Tay- 
lor as  Jeanne,  two  village  girls. 

"The  Chimes  of  Normandy"  will  be 
repeated  tonight.  The  proceeds  of  both 
performances  will  bs  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  educational  clubs  for  adults 
and  children  at  the  Elizabeth  Peatxidy 

feouse.   

Amrr' — ~  

FINE  ARTS 

ziij^^"^^^ """"" 

 "  ^  ,„ifVi  Ensincer  Petrov  --g  yauovleya 

^^^SrtZe"Sgrou1?d"  of""d  No^  »^otcons.VuWiob^^^V  ......  -vn.n 

^.^r^H^fnThe  ^^e'  oT  Louis  XV  were  Vas.ushk-   


Salzburg  and  Vienna,  above  all  i-es- 

Wmgs  of  song.     ^  reugio  ^^^j 
tied   upon    the  audience^ 
there  should  have  been  ^eer.^  ^ 

iPEABODYPLAYERS 
GIVE  OPEREHA 


:n7kcs  "'Men  and  Jobs"  difter- 
,.„■  I  .-u  -o  many  other  Russian  films 
hat  memble  It  "^in  superficial  ouUme 
I,  the  attitude  toward  their  :{;ork  tliat 
vod  by  the  actors.    Theie  aie 
Mistic  villains,  no  plots 
,  .  .  ,  le  pvoletariat,  no  denunciations 
Of  ihe  mechanically  ingenious  forei^- 
prs    Instead  voii  will  behold  the  Kus 

-J^SVaser  and  ^-^H^^B 
all  that  they  can  of  the  P'^o^<='fr^«T,k 
played  bv  the  American  engineer,_iranK 

.V  confessing,  meanwhile,  their  own  lack 
o!  kiiowledge.    A  few  men  distrustful 
of  am^hlng  new,  declare  that  they  don  t 
want  anything  that  isn't  Russian  an- 
Xr  w^v  of  admitting  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  handle  new  tooK  Most 
them  are  eager,  mterested  and  Puz- 
ed  doubtfully  but  earnestly  confront- 
l  these  strange  complicated  machines 
Humorous  little  interludes  help  out 
eatW    there  is  the  bit  of  dialogue 
?ween  two  lovers,  discussing  the  moon 
nd  other  kindied  subjects  fl°ng 
he  Five- Year  plan;  there  is  the  girl 
literpreter  not  too  sure  of  her  English, 
ere  is  the  eager  voung  workman  care- 
ully  emulating  Mr.  Clme  by  wiping 
rease  from  his  fingers  wlthjiis  hano^ 
kerchief  after  cleaning  a  speck  from  roles, 
his  machine.    The  acting  is  excellent, 


ignanOTt  m  the  leeth  of  hb  )t*HaSIHita  matelv  amusing  as  Thomas^  Good  Man 
editor,  Walter  Bums,  when  Earl  Will-  pridav-  Una  Merkle  has  many  rich  lines 
lams,  the  condemned  maji,  shoots  hls^  ;»  thp'chorus  girl  who  was  shunted  tc 
■n-ay  out  of  prison  and  climbs  in  the  Iberia  and  didn't  take  ofl  her  gli-dl 
window  or  the  press  room  when  Hlldy  -  " — ° 

la  alone.  Hildy  lildes  him  In  a  desk, 
summons  Bums,  tries  to  placate  his 
Irate  fiancee  and  her  mother,  while 
the  other  reporters,  growTi  suspicious 
bully   a  street-walker   who   had  be- 


for  three  days,  and  Benita  Hume  anj 
English  girl  making  her  debut  in  anj 


Hill    liH*Jki**B  ^   I 

American-made  picture,  gives  every  to- 
ken oTomlse  though  handicapped  here 
lack   of    opportunity.  "Clear  All 


friended  Wllllama.  until  she  Jumps  from 
the  window.  Further  complications 
arise  when  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff, 
having  bribed  a  man  with  WUllams's 
reprieve,  try  to  arrest  Bums  and  Hlldy 
after  discovering  Williams  in  the  desk, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  need  not 
be  marred  by  relating  It  here. 

"The  Front  Page"  was  written  to  be 
played  full  steam  up  every  second,  and 
the  Stagers  did  their  best  throughout. 
Frequently  they  were  very  good  indeed- 
sometimes  more  tlian  that.  The  cast 
was  so  large  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  mention  them  all  by  name,  but  the 
group  of  reporters  was  excellent— with 
special  mention  for  Dean  Marcus,  Verne 
Jay,  James  Fassett  and  Kempton  Race 
Francis  G.  Cleveland  was  a  rather 
heavy-handed  Hlldy,  with  somewhat 
odd  Ideas  concerning  the  behavior  of 
reporters,  but  Philip  Boumeuf  did  ad- 
mirably as  Walter  Burns.  Murial  Will- 
lams,  Barbara  West,  Sidney  Ball  and 
Edward  Massey  were  all  good  In  smaller 


with  soecial' commendation  for  N  Ok-  morrow  and  all  next  week.  E.L.H. 
loDkov  and  for  V.  Stanitzyn,  the  atter 
0^  whom  plays  Mr.  Cline,  engineer, 
with  the  purest  of  American  accents, 
faMv  startling  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
R^San  dialolue.  EngUsh  subtitles  help 
out  greatly.   ^- 


™^.vTT^mi  4T  Tmr  THEATRES  night.  Tne  cast  mciudes  Theresa 
TONIGHT  AT  THE  ,  j  Johnson.  EUeanor  Trent  Wallace,  Graca 

lOPiXT  —:'Th9  Gei«h»  Girl.  Walker.  Vera  Davis.  H.  Jack  Bates, 


^enT,  and  it  won't  hurt  J^-Tt^'^ 
repiitatlon  or»  jot.  w.r..  «. 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  King's  Vacation" 

and  Maude  ^:}^°^^'\„\X,  Adolfl  and  pre- 
?eS^y%a-er*'lro&  ..ith  the  loUow- 
ine  cast:  ...Georre  Arliss 

PhiliD  Florence  Arhss 

Q-jecn  Wilhelmina  Mariorio  Gateson 

Helen  Dudley  Dirges 

Lord  Chamberlain   jy^^^  powell 

John  Kent  •  ' '^'^p^^picia 

Ellis' 

Millicpnt   o    P.  Hessie 

.Too  Thorpe..  DouKlaa  Gcrrai'd 

Count  Gouvain  ■"      James  Bell 

Anderson   . . .  (  Helena  Phillips 

Comtesso    Charles  Evans 

Page    Maude  Leslie 

^aTo\i"Munsie^^^^^^^^^^^^Alan^B^m~ 

Itr'fean?  Fobtman.-.-.-.-.'.'.'.'D^'mond  Bohertsi 
George  Arliss  has  another  nice  senti- 
mental fable  about  royalty  ,  during  Its 
Ser  moments  in 

tion  "  which  opened  yesterday  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre.    The  Arliss  ad-; 
mtos  were  there,  any  number  of  them 
and  none  of  them  missed  a  single  one, 
,of  the  mild  jokes  Perpetrated  in  the 
I  course  of  the  Production  Ernest 
,rvvr  i^Vil^U  jrtti:.oi:.ivio     cal  wrote  the  ^f^f  ^^^e^ ^entS- 
ORIGINAL  FOLK  PLAT  tS*"  reLS^  "U"^^ 

i  '  m  idly^irical  illuminaticm  "P^n  the 
'  SlwitW  selfish  type  of  who 
expects  .that_a^  woman  will  sit  do^ 


The  play  wlU  be  given  today,  to- 
orrow  and  all  next  week.  E.L. 

NEGRO  GUILD  PRESENTS 


The  Negro  Guild  of  Boston  last 
night  presented  "Streets  of  Gold,"  an 
original  Negro  folk  play  by  H.  JaclE 
Bates,  as  its  first  offering.  The  play 
will  be  repeated  tonight  and  tomorrow 
night.     The    cast   includes  Theresa 


iXwaitlor  >m  over  an  indefinite 
period,  never  changing  her  ideas,  her 


tastes  or  her  appearance  onejota. 


comed.T,  8:30      SI.  stanton  PhiUlps,  Cleve  Owens,  F.  Sulll 

Arthur,  with  the  Stagers.  9:00  P 


Pa^-^d"??ma  by  Ben"HJi:M  and  £%ie;  Mc:  van,  Rufus  Brent  an^  ^amcs  Hendcr- 

u    .  stnrera.   9:00  P.   M.  jyvn  v  ^   „  .k. 


PI1M0LTH  —  "The  Queen's  Husband.'' 
comedy  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  with  Enr- 
lish  players:  8:30  P.  M. 

SHimF.RT         "Another  Lanyuase.  Bp«e 

rra?k?>'s^ay.  with  Glenn  Anders.  Dorothy 
Ssirkney:  8:30  P.  M.   


LOEW'S  STATE  AN?  ORPHEUM 
"Clear  All  Wires" 

A  -creen  melodrama  adapted  by  Bella  and 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
"The  Front  Page" 

'The  Front  Pase."  »  meJo<lr»™*,i?  ..ffif,^ 
acts  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  McArthur. 
nrelented  at  the  Times  Square  Theatre,  N. 
Y  on  Auf  13  192S.  with  Lee  Tracy  and 
Oj'-ood  Perkiii  a-s  HUdy  Johnson  and  Wa^te^ 
Bums:  produced  last  evenins  by  the  Stagers 
at  the  Peabody  Playhouse  with  the  loiiow 

wfl  son"  ^American  "  n^wli-efs 

Endlcott,  Post..  Vernrjay 

Murphy,  Jouuial....  ^"'^^ 

McCu«.  City'^ews  Bureau^^^^^  ^ 

Schwartz.  Dally  News  Jame*  Fassett 

Kruger,  Journal  ol  Commerce  ^^^^^  ^.^^ 

C^^Tc'h'iosS?^"".•'.^^^^^^cnai?^wey^^^^ 

:  gild.  Johoapn.  Herald  &^|mmer^  Cleveland! 
T  ..Elizabeth.  Jones 

Jenme. . .  .  .  .  Murial  WilUamsl 

Moliy  Malloy...  Aldrich  Bowkeri 

Sherifi  Hajtman  ^  Barbara  West 

M^.'^r^lnT .Mary  M  acDonald 

Mrs.  Grant  „   irvin?  Locke 

The  Mayor  -t-  ^^^^  grown 

^■'ililm,; '     SWney  Ball 

Earl  Williams  phiUn  Bourneul 

Walter  Burns   Harnson  Fiske 

Tony  s  ■•;   Hueh.  Burns 

Frank,  a  deputy   nusu. 


,    Newspaper  melodrama  as  perhaps  It 
never  was,  and  probablj^neverwULbe 
crui    newspaper  ^eiodi-ama  ««;lttod 
ribald  and  amusing  was  the  WU  las 
eSg  at  itie  Peabody  Playhouse  wher 
?he  ambitious  Stagers,  ^daunted  b^ 

truly  appalling  ^^ther^°«f^„e^  th 
it<!  first  sight  of  "The  Front  Page,   in  , 
Ben    HScharles    McArthur  pla>| 
which  has  waited  nearly  five  years  fo, 
Ttheafre  in  this  city.  Those  who  saw 
thrplay  during  its  lo'^  New  York^- 
gagement  may  observe  that  it  has  oeen 
cut  down  in  parts  that  ^  S^^^^U^ 
the  loudest  profanity  ha^„^^\°Ck  of 
•out  no  one  can  complam  of  f  f  ck  oi 
entertainment,        ttooush  the  fV^ai 
1  famous  tag  line  which  came  out  la^t 
I  night  full  force,  tinobhterat^d  by  tele 
phone  bells  or  overturned  fumitu^  K 
is  a  foolproof  play,  and  all  it  >^eeds  is 

i  fast  playing  and  Pl^^^y  °l„?:^^^L''-a^ 
long  as  the  actors  keep  moving  ana 
houtlng  no  one  will  Pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  thinness  of  the  plot  or  tJie 
pthlcs  of  the  characters.  , 
'  ■^e  sfngle  set  is  in  tiie  press  room  of 

the  criminal  courts  ^u»Wif  8  ^L.  are 
cage,  where  a  group  of  "porters  a^ 
kming  time  waiting  for  an  executiwi 
tbat  will  tekc  place  early  the  follo'?^^^ 
morning.   Maybe  there  never  J«^ucfl 
a  bunch  of  cut-throats  and  double 
cross.:rs,  but  the  dramatists  were  .n^ 
newspaper  buslnesi  long  before  they| 
t.-ok  uVplaywriting,  and  what  the^^ 
iiave  here  is  a  veritable  condensation! 
of  half  a  dozen  spectacular  scoops,  one 
reporter,  HUdy  John.sca,  is  going  away 
get  married,  having  hurled  his  res 


Thomas  Mitchell  in  tj'^./'^^'i'hotogfaphed  by 
reeled    by,  George    Hin  pnotoeia^ 

Percy    Heilburn    f,"f  .JL^^lXwing  cast : 
Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  louowin„  ^^^^ 

Buckley  Joyce  Thomas  ^^.^^  jj^^^g 

Kate  Nelson   ^na  Merkle 

Dolly.......  ••••  .".".James  Gleason 

Lefty  Williams  Edward.s 

Pettingwaite.   Eugene  Sigalofl 

Prince  Alexander   .Ari   Kutai  ] 

Kostya  W  '  Henrv  Gordon 

Commissar   "      . .  .Lya  Lys 

Eug-enie..  Lawrence  Grant 

Mackenzie  y  j^' •  Melviu  Bleiler 

Sozanoff  "  Guy  Ishcr 

J.  H.  Stevens   . 

In  the  stage  play  the  action  took 
place  in  a  room  in  the  Savoy  Hotel 
MOSCOW,  during  the  present  tirne^ 
th.  screen  version  it  ^ta^'te  m  the  sands 

dent,  a  i^Uow  given  to^oud  spe^^^^^^ 
louder  raiment,  to  seinsn  exyi 
Of  his  limited  taents.    He  15  fweve^ 
barking  dicUtion  to  Lefty  WUhams. 


tastes  or  uci.  »t'i^"'-"-'r.„,"  ^-u-t  rpal- 
Mr.  Arliss  ever  had  a  vehicle  that  rea^ 
iv  matched  his  talents  for  poiisnea, 
'cinUllatog,  faintly  mallclcms  ^m^y 
it  would  be  an  event  m  /iUn  history 
but  though  "The  King's  Vacation  does 
not  hasten  the  millenium,  it  is  distinct- 
ly agreeable  entertaiimient.  | 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Arliss  is  an  i 
Impeccably  courteous  monarch  who  en- 
[Ineers  a  bloodless  revolution  for  the^ 
sake  of  his  country  and  then,  because 
of  a  mild  stratagem  practiced  by  his 
I -Queen,  finds  himself  free  to  return  to 
the  wife  and  child  he  had  been  forced 


'"liodger  and  sracEer  an  attractive 
acter.    The  picture,  too,  is  peculu^  ^ 
few  years  ago  It  could  not  have  l)o<'i 
made,  and  even  now  it  is  probable  n^;- 
Universal  grew  regretful  of  its  temeuty 
in  attacking  the  stupidities  of  war  and  , 
filled  the  narrative,  to  the  bursting  | 
point  with  all  maifner  of  wisecracks,  i 
chiefly  of  the  1933  vhitage,  which  make 
the  audience  laugh  instead  of  causing  it 
to  ponder.  The  direction  wavers  arouna, 
a  fair  to  middling  happy  ending  has 
replaced  the  original  tragic  finale,  and 
Lee  Tracy  must  carry  everything.  None 
the  less,  salute  "Private  Jones"  the 
flrat  fair  attempt  to  show  what  the  i 
average   man— who   refused   to  grow 
hysterical  about  savmg  the  World  for 
democracy  —  really  thought  about  the| 

'*Bll7jiine«'«  efforts  to  elude  the  draft j 
cuhninate  'in  the  death  of  his  mothei  , 
when  he  is  arrested  as  a  draf t-dodgei . 
Thrust  into  the  army,  he  is  forever 
scrapphig,  growUng.  making  no  pre- 1 
fence  at  orderliness  of  person  or  mas-  j 
terv  of  discipline.  He  brightens  a  bit 
at  the  kindness  of  a  pretty  girl  playing 
me  piano  in  a  Y  W.  C.  A.  canteen 
only  to  find  that  she  is  the  wUe  of  Lt  . 
Gregg  whose  efforts  to  make  a  gooa 
soldier  out  of  Jones  result  in  all  man- 
ner of  ill-feeling.  The  film  rambles 
on  and  eventually  Jones  geU  into  ac- 
tion, is  captured  along  with  Gregg  bj 
the  Germans  and,  almost  against  his 
will,  saves  the  latter's  life.  The  fmal 
scene  shows  him  stUl  grousing,  peelm? 
potatoes— with  a  medal  on  his  chests 
and  arguing  with  the  camp  cook. 

There  are  some  effective  scenes  ol 
troops  in  action  that  look  as  though 
they  might  have  come  from  'All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front,"  and  there  is 
comedy  galore  to  tickle  the  risibilities, 
laughs  with  bitterness  behind  them., 
Lee  Tracy's  performance  is  excellent, 
even  though  Jones  becomes  pretty  un- 
believable before  the  final  scene.  Don- 
ald Cook  and  Gloria  Stuart  do  well 
with  unrewarding  roles.  Frank  Mc- 
Hueh,  as  the  camp  cook,  and  Walter 
Catlett.  as  a  super-efficient  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker,  are  amusing. 

The  vaudeville  review,  with  Eddie 
Laughton  as  master  of  ceremonies,  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  acts.  Floyd  Christie 
^d  company,  assisted  by  Jack  Whitney, 
offer  an  amusing  act,  '  At  the  Ke- 
hearsal."  The  Balanbrow  Five,  a  tal- 
ented famUy  who  dance  m  breath- 
taking fashion  whUe  playing  several 
sizes  of  accordlans;  Moran  and  Wiser 
iti  "All  in  Fun";  Irene  Du  Val.  th- 


It 


If 


j  tne  wiie  aim  cimu  i.^  """".""7"  I  "nprsonalitv  girl"  and  the  Bostonettes 
Lto  give  up  18  years  before.   Hopmg  for  I  Pera^^amy^g^^^^  complete  the  bill. 


CWnese  bandits  to  make  a  flrst-pag* 
.^^^rV^rti^e  part  of  Buckle, 

|«ourL«lcSrf 

ir^ooas?oTuVi^e  f  a^r 
fame.  ^  Smce  tne  en  ^^^^^^ 


peace  and  rural  simplicity,  he  finds  his 
former  spouse  living  in  regal  splendor, 
1  surrounded  by  hordes  of  flunkies  and 
'  socially  ambitious  to  the  extent  of  try- 
ing to  prevent  her  daughter's  marriage 
to  an  aspiring  mechanic.  Actively  un- 
happy in  such  surroundings,  the  ex- 
King  chances  to  meet  his  Queen,  now 
living  simply  and  cosily  in  a  delightful 
little  house,  and  finds  her  more  charm- 
ing than  he  had  supposed.  A  chance  , 
to  return  to  his  kingdom,  which  he  re-"* 
iects,  the  discovery  that  his  former 
wife  loves  another  man,  lead  him  to  tne 
not  unforeseen  decision:  to  forget  his 
dreams  of  recapturing  his  early  ro- 
mance and  to  return  to  the  Queen  who 
shares  his  fondness  for  the  simple  life. 

Mr  Arliss,  though  occaasionally  a 
bit  arch,  gives  a  pleasing  performance 
in  a  part  that  puts  no  tax  upon  his 
talents.  Mrs.  Arliss  is  benevolent  and 
motherly  as  the  wise  Queen  who  reaped 
her  reward,  and  Marjorie  Gateson  is 
passable  as  the  old  love  who  would  not 
stay  put.  In  brief  roles  Patricia  Ellis 
and  Dick  Powell  are  acceptable,  and 
James  Bell  has  an  effective  bit  as  a 
passionate  young  would-be  assassin. 

The  stage  show  this  week  features 
Johnny  Perkins,  the  stout  comedian 
who  is  billed  as  "a  ton  of  fun.'  As- 
sisting him  Ruth  Petty,  singer  of  torch 
songs-  Bellett  and  Lamb,  song  ana  j 
dance  comedians;  the  Four  Queens  tap 
dancers;  the  St.  John  Brothers  offer- 
ing double  and  triple  head  and  hand 
balancing  feats,  and  a  dancing  chorus 
of  12  pretty  girls.  The  orchestra,  un-> 
der  Fabien  Sevitsky,  presents  a  fine 
overture  of  exerpts  from  Wagner. 

— E.  L»  H* 


E.  L.  H. 


BKO  BOSTON 
"Private  Jones" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Prescptt 
Chtplin  and  wimam  N.  Robson  <rom  the 
orilin al  story  by  Richard  Schayer:  directed 
by  Russell  Mack,  photogrraphed  by  Charles 
Siumar  and  presented  by  Universal  Pictures 
with  the  loUowiug  east; 

Hill  Tnr,o«   L^e  Tracy 

Lt    Grcff" ;  . . . . . . .  nonaW  Cook 

Mary  .      .  .     .Gloria  Stuart 

^^{L  Shirley  Grey 

ATrc    TnnpR  Emma  Duini 

Wi nthiop  .      .Berton  Churchill 

cmivrfv    Walter  Catlett 

C^l^]-Z .•  ■   Frank  McHugh 

German  Major  William  Van  Brinkou 

it  is'fittinglhartiie  cast  should  include  German  Lieutenant.^^.^^^^^  s.^.ma.n  Heink 

several  Russian  actors  ewh  of  w^m  j^^^,.  ^^rr^nt  attraction 


gives  an   . 

^l^^Z=e  fhfnrtns^ntly -oT  Wn^ 
gSaS;  John  Melvm  Bleifer.^as^a  ma 
dreamer,  and  Eugene  S 

Sir.  =o'|vJiijrj.r|  > 


unusually  diverting  characn      tj^^-RKo' Boston  Theatre  this  week 

K.Uiai,    wii-.!  r       rr.  i\f  tho  strfl.ne-psl 

na 


gives  Lee  Tracy  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  exacting  assignments  of  his 
brief  but  crwvded  screen  career.  He 
must  play  uohill  all  the  way  against 
audience  sympathy,  for  not  even  the 
lapse  of  15  years  can  make  the  draft- 


JAN  SMETERLIN 
Last  night  at  Jordan  Hall  Jan  Smet- 
erlln  played  the  following  music: 

Sonata  in  B  Flat.  Schubert:  Sonata  in  D 
Major.  Mozart:  Three  Mazourkas.  Two 
VaJses.  Chopin;  La  Maja  j  el  Ruisenor.  Gra- 
nados;  Triana,  Albcniz. 

Smeterlln  has,  In  a  few  years,  estab- 
lished a  special  and  loyal  following  in 
Boston.  Though  this  is  unusual — few 
artists  enjoy  such  devoted  cults  as  Myra 
Hess,  for  example — the  surprising  thing 
is  that  Smeterlln  has  not  an  even  larger 
admiring  public,  for  he  has  few  equals 
among  pianists.  He  makes  the  Instru- 
ment almost  infhiitely  expressive,  and 
he  does  this  by  gauging  his  volume  of 
tone  with  exquisite  skill  and  by  produc- 
ing a  clear,  string,  singing  tone  at  any 
volume.  Never  is  his  forte  blurred  or 
muddy,  his  pianissimo  never  covered  or 
toneless.  To  this  rare  and  beautiful  ex- 
pressiveness, he  adds  musicaUty  which 
makes  his  interpretations  richly  satis- 
fying, varied,  and  stamped  with  his 
own  charmingly  romantic  temperament. 

From  previous  recitals  one  had 
learned  to  expect  dellghtfifl  Chopin 
playing  from  him.  He  re-endows  Chop- 
in with  the  virility  that  too  many  sway- 
ing female  pianists  have  Ignored;  yet 
there  Is  poetry  in  his  Ch(H)in  too.  and 
delicacy.  HU  Schubert  was  full  of  sur- 
prises and  of  contrasts  effectively 
marked,  while  the  whole  sang  aa  should 
everything  Schubert  wrote. 

It  was  Smeterlin's  playing  or  tne 
pieces  by  Granados  and  Albenlz  that 
were  most  unexpectedly  lovely.  So 
often  the  "Maja  y  el  Ruisenor  Is 
played  laboriously,  or  too  languidly,  or 
too  determinedly  in  a  stiffly  rhythmic 
style.  Smeterlin's  playing  of  it  was  ro- 
mantic, flowing,  the  theme  sounding 
out  through  the  Intricate  decorations 
I  with  unforced  and  moving  simplicity. 
I  The  audience  was  very  warm  in  ap- 
plause, and  many  extra  numbers  were 


granted. 


LOEW  S  STATE  AND  ORPHEVM 
Men  Must  Fight"  , 

A  screen  drama  adapted 
ullivan  Irom  the  play  ol  1 
uiiujii  »■     T  „...,..„/.»  and 


presented  b.v  Joseph  P. 

SouVla.L  Mr'fir'M.ar'seU.  .  > 
film  .^'i-y^'^'iiet'^-J^olI^n-Maier 


sentcd  by 
lollowhiE:  cast: 
Laura  Madison.  .  . 
Edward  Seward.. 


. .  .Piana 


Wilh  all  thoughtful  people,  and  partl- 
ularly  with  women,  Impressions  of 
Men  Must  Fight"  will  linger  a  long 
inie  after  the  picture  has  left  the 
crcen.  For,  like  Its  predecessor  of  tlie 
tage,  It  tells  In  carefully  modulated 
anguage,  dipped  In  Irony  and  pathos,  of 


V  small  boy,  his  parents  killed  niakm;; 
safari  across  Africa,  is  brought  up  by 
;i  amiable  lioness  and  when  he  at- 
uns  man's  estate  is  captured  In  a  pit 
iiig  for  niaraudUig  lions  and  sold  to  a 
I  ucus  proprietor.  Christened  Kaspa,  he 
is  brought  to  San  Francisco  In  a  cage 
and  when  the  door  of  the  cage  is 
opened  by  a  suspicious  government  In- 
spector he  Jumps  overboard  and  swims 
ashore.    He  frightens  some  old  ladles] 
and  then  climbs  in  the  window  of  a, 


The 


Tlneatre  i 


Is  it  possible 


that  y 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

ears  hence  Noel  Coward  will  be  remembered  by  his 
an  anthology  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Com- ! 


house  where  two  pretty  girls  are  get-;  "Spangled  Unicorns. 

ting  lunch.   First  he  scares  them,  theni  .jj  ^^^^  volume  of  selections  Irom  the  works  of  Jane  Urdie., 

i  woman's  hatred  and  fear  of  war,  and  ihe  becomes  attracted  to  one  of  them  to  pany,  ,     r-  a  t  n/ronnHprs  and  Me'?srs  Drausler, 

That  came  of  It.  It  is  not  propaganda  Isuch  an  extent  that  she  is  persuaded- ^^^a  Jonnston,  Jan°  Mandragagita,  E.  A.  I.  Maunders  ana  iviessrs.  l^iuuo 
:or  the  militants  or  the  pacifists,  it  Ito  travel  with  the  circus  and  teach  ^^'"^  .  „„„„  pother  and  Tao  Lang  Pee  go  the  way  of  other  satires  in 

,kes  no  side  in  the  everlasting  debate,  to  talk.  His  ambition  U  to  earn  suf-  LUavonov,  Dunn.  I  itner  ana  i.<iiib  e  iiinQtrated 
is  more  tolerant  than  hysterical,  and  flcient  money  to  buy  his  Hons  back  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  proso?  Mr  Coward  in  his  preface  to  this  thin  volume  iiiustraicu 
has  the  neat  merit  of  exposition  with- J  I  ,    ,^     ,  that  in  this  selection  he  has  been  actu- 

lut  partisanship  of  the  two  national ITtaKe  them  to  Africa.    In  this  lauda-  with  poitraits  of  the  authoi-s.  .ay.  that  in  this  selection 
■lewpoints  as  to  world  peace,  disarma-    ble  purpose  he  succeeds  after  various  ^^g^  <i,ic\y  witii  oiv;  dominant  idea,  that  idea  being    Piogrcss,  on. ana  up 
ent,  and  peace  pacts  and  leagues,    excitements  and  a  disastrous  confla-         ".„,=ori  tn  ainni^  ard  down    Progress  towards  a  goal  still  beyond  our 
ter  all.    It  is  old  Mamam  Seward,    gratlon  which  imperils  the  entire  show.       oPl^'-'sea  lo  <iuny  ,,„„iv,n,w  T„ri  radiant  in  those  rare  moments 

A  synopsis  hardly  does  justice  to  the  actual  vision  but.  nevertheless,  luminous  and  ladiant  \"  ''"°f        '  , 
many  entertaining  scenes,  particularly!        -.Hiiotion  .vhich  ccme  to  the  aid  of  every  real  aitist  be  he  eiinei  poe  , 
the  one  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe  is  discov-j         ■  .      m.usiclar    There  is  a  w^r  to  be  won  and  a  gulf  to  be  bridgea. 
,  ered  by  Frances  Dee  and  Nydia  West-  P  "    between 'the  Philistines,  the  gulf  lies  between  today  and 

I  man  hiding  behind  a  screen  in  their  The  war  lies  aei,wt,cu         x-  ,  „,r,rlrt  "fraements 

apartment,  a  baked  potato  In  each  tomoi-nw  ■  Here  he  hrs  gf.thcred  from  all  parts  of  the  world  iragmeni. 
hand.   The  atmosphere  of  the  circus  is  ^f  thought  rich  in  ':sauty.  the  fruits  of  minds  that  are  unafraid,  clear  ana 


■1th  her  shrewd  wit  and  her  wisdom 
ho   ventures    into    prophecy.  When 
fouthful   Peggy,    watching   her  lover 
"rcllng  the  sky  in  his  first  airplane 
■ght,  proclaims  that  if  she  had  her 
ay  there  would  be  no  more  wars, 
"amam  retorts,  "A  lot  you'll  have  to 
lay  about  it!  you're  only  a  woman!" 
Laura  Madison,  an  English  nurse,  has 
seven-days"  romance  with  Geoflrey 
itkens,  a  novice  flier,  killed  in  combat 
th  the  enemy  on  his  first  flight.  That 
as  in  1915.  Edward  Seward,  j'ears  her 
der,  offers  marriage  to  give  her  com- 
'ort  and  .security,  becomes  foster-father 
her  child.   Twenty-five  years  later 
bme  new  war  clouds.  Seward  has  risen 
io  be  secretary  of  state,  Laura,  embit- 
«red  by  her  youthful  tragedy.  Is  happy 
2hiefly  through  her  son,  Bob.  With  ac-/ 
tual  declaration  of  war,  Seward  talks  of 
national  honor,  Laura  addresses  pacifist 
meetings.  Bob  refuses  to  enlist.  Thus 
he  estranges  Peggy  Chase,  his  fiancee, 
disrupts  the  Seward  home,  forces  his 
fofter-parent  into  disclosures  of  Bob's 
actual  relationship  to  him.    Torn  by 
doubts,  trying  to  be  loyal  to  his  mother 
and  steadfast  to  his  own  convictions, 
the   boy  has   a  difficult   time  of  It. 
"Mu.';ic    for    murder,"    he  exclaims. 
Watching  a  passing  parade.  "Music  for 
marching."  counters  the  portly  butler. 
"They  wouldn't  take  me.  I  was  too  old," 
he  adds.  "Too  old  to  kill."  retorts  Bob. 
In  the  end  Bob  yields,  enters  the  flying 
corps,    makes   peace   with   the  elder 
Seward,  implants  reticent  pride  In  his 
mother's  heart,  regains  Peggy's  respect 
and  love.   The  picture  ends  there.  We 
are  not  told  v,-hat  becomes  of  Bob,  or 
how  the  war  culminated.   It  Is  just  as 
well. 

Edgar  Selwyn,  out  of  Broadway  play- 
houses, has  dlrect'eS  ■w'tfn  v-ave, 'ntc^ilr- 
"once,,  \ision.  Ke  has  kept  story  and  | 


weU  suggested  without  undue  harping  sophistication,  strong  in  awareness  of  the  age  in  which  they  live, 

upon  sensational  episodes.  Mr.  Crabbe,  i"^''''^^  ^, „f  ,,ipir  standards  .values  today  as 
is  agreeable  if  not  exciting  as  Kaspa,  Uncomr: omising  ip  the  integrity  of  then  stanaaras 

Prances  Dee  is  charming  as  his  men-!  concrele  as  the  pyrarrJds,  tomorrow  will  prove  to  be  as  ephemeral  as  smoKc. 
tor  and  Nydia  Westman  has  one  or  two  vfafjons  rock  and  tremble  and  rock  again,  fissures  appear  in  the  granite  oi 
fZ^'^ri  '^i^ey^'^Toyr^^lft?!^"^^^^^^^  conventions  and  far  away,  down  the  wind,  can  be  heard  the  voice 


Cosby  and  some  bored  but  handsome 
lions  together  with  their  yowling  cubs 
Gus  Edwards,  who  created  the  first 
schoolroom  comedy  as  a  vaudeville  act, 
presents  upon  the  stage  his  1933  ver- 
sion of  "School  Days."  Milton  Doug- 
las, resourceful  and  amusing  comedian, 
is  the  school  teacher.  Assisting  him 
are  any  number  of  entertainers,  includ 


of  the  people. 

The  biographica'  notes  are  invaluable 
Washington  D.  C.  He  was  graduated  from  Deklopfer  Burns  High  in  1920, 
New  Ovlean;  VJiiivernty.  A,  B„  1924.  Hobokcn  A.  M.  When  he  was  in  the 
high  school  he  missed  the  inter-collegiate  poetry  contest  by  a  hau  sbr.adth 
1923,  VJ24,  192b,  192S  1027.  He  published 
Revisited."  1929;   'Blue  Grass  Again, 


Here  is  Eli.sha  Dunn,  born  in 


Blue  Grass,"  1928;  "Blue  Grass 
1929.    .James  Maddern  Waller  wrote 


are  any  number  of  entertainers,  includ-   «evi&ueu.    i-a^a,  ,  ,„  „  ^iont-        r^nnsie  nf  his  words  crvstal- 

ing  Mary  Price,  OUie  Morosco,  Charlie  of  Elisha  Dunn  in  1929.  "Th^s  man  is  a  giant,  the  mus  c  ot  his  ^oias  cryb  ^ 


Meyers,  Bobby  Bernard,  Muriel  Moran, 
Edna  Sedgwick,  Sue  St.  John  and  Mary 
Dolan.  Every  known  variety  act  is  rep- 
resented in  the'course  of  the  elaborate 
show.  The  Metropolitan  grand  orches- 
tra, led  by  Fabien  Sevitsky,  presents  an 
overture,  and  Arthur  Martel  offers  an- 
other organ  novelty, — E,  L,  H, 


BRANSON  DE  COU 
OPENS  LECTURES 


First  of  Series  6f  'Dream  Pic- 
tures' Given  in  Symphony  Hall 


6f  T 


picture  In  neutral  tone  and  rational  The  first  of  Mr.  DeCou's  travelogues 
proportion.  "The  next  war  will  be  won  "dream  pictures,"  took  place  yesterday 
with  gas,"  predicts  Seward;  and  Mr.  ,„  Q,~v,r.Vir.tiv  Hall    The  sub- 

Selwyn  shows  how  a  dozen  huge  gas  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  ^/^ 
bombs  could  wreck  the  whole  island  oft  ject  was  London  and  Paris.  ^  irie  piw^ 
Manhattan.  He  also  brings  in  television, 
and  advanced  feminine  styles.  Appar 


ently,  seven  years  hence,  the  men  will 
be  wearing  the  same  old  clothes  as 
of  1933.  Miss  Wynyard,  in  a  role  oddly 
like  but  not  measuring  up  to  that  of 
Jane  Marryot  In  "Cavalcade,"  still  con- 
veys with  exceptional  skill  the  mes- 
sages entru^ed  to  her  by  the  authors. 

  W,  E.  Q. 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  King  of  the  Jungle" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Max  Marcin 
from  a  story  b.v  Charles  Thurley  Stoneham; 
directed  by  H.  Bruce  Humberstone  and  Max 
Marcin  and  presented  by  Paramount  with 
the  followine  ca4t;  I 

Kaspa.  the  Lion  Man   Buster  Crabbe 

.'Vnn  Rosers   Frances  Dee 

Kd  Peters  .   Douglas  Dumbrille 

John  C,  Knolls   ,, Robert  Adair 

Mrs.   Knolls   Florence  Bnttoii 

Kaspa  (aeed  3)   Ronald  Cosby 

Joe  Nolan   Robert  Barret 

Gwana   Sam  Baker 

Kitty   Patricia  Farley 

Forbes   Sidney  Tole 


tography  was  excellent,  and  in  most 
cases  the  choice  of  subjects  was  dis- 
criminating. It  might  have  been  In- 
teresting to  contrast  the  custom  of 
drinking  in  the  two  cities  by  showing  a 
few  London  "pubs"  as  well  a.s  the  nu- 
merous Paris  cafes  which  were  repre- 
sented. Mr.  De  Cou  could  aid  the 
American  public  In  its  return  to  civil- 
ized drinking  (D.  V.)  by  re-educating  it 
in  this  respect.  Indeed  he  might  do  a 
picture  some  time  of  a  wine  tour  of 
France  and  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  De  Cou's  purpose  is  quite  evi- 
dently not  education,  but  entertain- 
ment His  observations,  though  kind- 
ly were  not  particularly  shrewd  or  orig- 
inal. The  pictures  are  left  largely  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

On  the  whole  "Pans"  was  better  than  | . 
London"  perhaps  because  as  a  city  It 


lizes  in  the  air  like  bird  song,  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  race  calling  them 
on  to.-victory.  '  Thvec  examples  of  his  work  are  given.  We  have  space  only 
for  "Harlem." 

"Yellow  brown  black 
Limbs  writhing  in  rhythm 

Hot  Momma  Hey  Hey  i 
Where  is  death  if  this  is  life  , 
Night  life  night  death  j 
Crazy  'bout  you  honey  \ 
Hey  honey  ma  baby  i 
African  drums  beatin'  out  soul  rhythm.  \ 
African  blood  coursing  thru 
Dark  streets 
Hot  dark  breath 

Shutters  with  hght  seepin'  thru 
Makin'  black  shadows 
.Black  shadows  of  black  loves 
Saxophones  moanin' 
Groanin',  groanin' 
Where  are  de  cotton  fields 
Where  is  dat  blue  grass 
Where  are  dem  ole  oat  cakes 

Nowhere  Nigger  ■  j 

Hot  Momma  Hey  Hey." 
Janet  Urdler,  whose  childhood  wa^  "grim  and  church  ridden,"  was  in 
iLisbon  in  1908.  in  Carthage  the  following  October.    In  1912  she  met  Laura 
Todd  and  they  apparently  went  to  Norway.   Her  P^^^^-^^f^^^f 
•Ariadne"  of  Janet's  early  sonnets-show  her  emancipation  from  the  formal, 
hut  here  is  her  "Reversion  to  the  Formal": 

•  Emma  housemaid  sees  the  sheperdess  sheperdess  with  crook  lambs 
tails  up  crying  up  trying  gate  hinges  creak  soul  hinges  scream  creak  no 
0  ?  no  love  Emma  housemaid  round  red  hands  chimney  smokes  at  sunset 
blue  beads  in  thick  sentimental  air  with  children  near  woman  s  ch.Wiren 
spherical  butterskins  and  legs  sausage  swollen  Job  the  Pl^^^^^r  EmrS 
w  Job  more  children  nuzzling  and  crying  mother  Emma  mother  Emnia 

■         T  love  dairy-ted  produce  lush  pastur  

Job  goes 


'*et    —   . 

Emm'a  no  mother  no  love  no  love  dairy-ted  produce  lush  pasturage  gate 
hinges  scream  creak  happy  scream  love  scream  women  sci-eam 
home  laughing  Job  big  laughing  windows  shut  dcor  shut  hot  body  hot  air 
Emma  housemaid  no  love  waiting  no  love  lonely. 


l;!^y-::::::::i:l:::::::::;^S  h^so  m^ciT^v^d"  i^  ^,<^^ | J^I.^f SniSrihS%2^S     is'stm  quoted  m  Thibet."  jms 

"~\^j^ra"t\fy  ar^^^^^^^^^^  Ko  B.  C.  403,  and  presumably  died  at  Tonkin,  wheie 


annotated.    '  Professor  Pung  states 


Out  of  the  Paramount  jungle  comes 
another  big  lion  and  tiger  man  who 
speaks  only  In  roars  and,  while  well 
shaved,  is  simply  attired  in  a  loin  cloth 
made  of  leopard  skin.    His  hair  is 
curly  but  combed,  his  countenance  clean 
and  Innocent  of  a  beard.    Ladies  and 
gentlemen,    may    we    present  Buster 
Crabbe,  the  lion  man,  in  "The  King  of 
|the  Jungle,"  now  showing  at  the  Metro- 
!50litan  Theatre.  Like  Johnny  Welsmul- 
er,  Mr.  Crabbe  is  a  swimming  cham- 
pion with  more  physique  than  acting 
billty,  but  he  has  a  pleasant  smile,  a 
ood  speaking  voice— when  he  learns 
o  talk— and  a  sense  of  humor.  T'uth-' 
ully,  it  is  the  humorous  outlook  that 
.nakes  the  picture  so  entertaining,  that 
'.nd  a  good  old  melodramatic  fire  in  a 
ircus  tent  during  which  lions,  tigers 
nd  elephants  run  wild  amid  frightened 
rowds.    It  is  an  ingenious  production, 
ulte  frankly  a  fairy  tale  and  as  such 
tiv«rting  to  children  and  to  all  except 
Ihose  who  Insist  uF>on  each  picture 
ie\ag  aa  Intellectual  treat.    This  sort; 
%■!  foolery  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
ilm.';  do  well. 


vears")  for  that  city.    A  photograph  of ;  heard  of  in  B,  C.  360,  .    ^       ,  *  ^  v-, 

£r.Sf.S  ffM'nf.SSJ^S  b"  «  pre,=.-  .u.„a  Ma„*a,««.,  .hose  -Ha^.nc.''  .s  tr^sl.te.,  W 
after  such  realism  not  to  be  able  to  dine  i  Lawton  Drift 


3it  FSiriTic's 

One  may  take  exception  to  the  man- ' 
ner  in  which,  during  the  "dream  mter- 
ludes,"  one  picture  fades  into  another. 
Mr  De  Cou  no  doubt  wants  to  encour- 
age the  dreamer  m  the  audience  by  this 
device,  but  it  remains  singularly  pro- 
voking to  find  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  mor- 
tal combat  with  the  rose  wmdows  m 
the  Sainte  Chapelle.  The  musical  ac- 
companiment during  these  interludes  is 
a  good  idea,  but  it  was  demonstrated 
yesterday  that  the  gramaphone  is  much 
better  for  that  purpose  than  the  repro- 
ducing piano.  Mr.  De  Cou's  pictures 
are  in  these  dreary  days  a  pleasant 
way  to  travel.  He  will  on  two  succeed- 
ing Saturdays  preisent  "Touring  Cali- 
fornia—1932"  and  "Old  Mexico/' 

A.  W.  W. 


La-a-anna 

Lacalalcalaca— ann— anna 
Nyah  Nyah 

Carista  Carista  Caristagarcon 

Banero 

Panero 

Carista  Carista  Caristagarcon  ' 
or  the  poems  of  Crispin  Pither,  born  in  Balacorry  in  1892- 

"DEIDRE 
Deidre,  the  sorrowful  smile  of  you; 
Deidre,  the  Spring  sweet  smile  of  you. 
Calls  me  back  when  the  red  .sun's  failin . 
Calls  me  back  like  a  sea  bird  waihn  ; 
Maybe  the  Banshee  s  part  of  you. 
From  County  Kerry  to  County  Clare 
I  smell  the  smell  of  your  tangl"ci  haw. 


TEN  MINUTE  ALIBI" 


Albrecht  Di-ausler  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1904^  dramatists  despairing  of  a  production  should  take  courage  from 

novel.  250,000  words  in  length.  entiUed  Tae_  It  P"^;  bathroom  the  examples  of  Antony  Armstrong  and  his  "Ten  Minute  Alibi."  Sixteen 
et.^bourg.  -  in  1930  he  opened  his  veins  and  d  ed  ^  ^h^  ^^^^^  ..^^  of  S^Jon  managers  rejected  it  before  it  was  produced  at  the  Emba«y  Swi.s 
in  Berne.  fra*:ments  of  J^^L^"^"'.  ^^^^l  S^^er  "^11  be  remeni-  ^Sage,  Eng..  where  in  three  weeks  it  played  to  16,000  people^  The  Stm- 
paiw.  littering  the  floor."  Mr.  Coward  thinks  that  uiau  ^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ..^^  mutton-headed  managers  who  turned  it 

bered  by  Uie  last  two  lines  of  "Liebes  Kind  -  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  sheepish  offer  the  moment  It  turned  up  on 

••Thick  hands  that  clawed  my  availing  heaii,  ^^^^^  „  ^^^^^^  rj,^^^^  this  comment:   "The  ave- 

Ses  hands  that  pulled  me  o\er  Death.  ^      a^esitre  manager  is  known  by  two  things-the  iron  persistence  with 

wv,inh  hp  wiU  out  on  actors  and  actresses  nobody  wants  to  see  In  pieces 

to  have  nothing  to  do 

With  plays  of  first-rate  interest  in  which  a  crowa  oi  nobodies  cannot  fail." 

rf»rtirated  her  first  volume  m  pu^uio.    '      -  ,  ,  •  mp  • "  7n  this  Instance  success  was  assured  11  minutes  after  the  curtain  had  risen 

f  t    ^„Hn^   n  its  profound  simplicity-'To  you.  Madeleine,  from  me^    In  f     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ere  "Ten  Minute  Alibi"  is  now  going  strong, 

srrame  emandpated  1.-  home  ties,  "In  ^^^^ -^JlJ^^f-  ^ifnfc  ud  ^Even  theTamluc^St'lcs  who  normally  would  give  the  pric.  of  their  ^at 
!  .  h^ler  off  Helsingforth  to  Mrs.  Hmton  ^^^''^J^^^^^^S^^^^  ^  4  let  out  of  the  theatre  wanted  to Jcnow  ^^^^-^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^P^"' 

•HOW  I  envy  you  in  yourjreen...:>-|  i:r^  S'::^'     V^^^e  room  only  If  you  don't  feel  this  about  a  pUy  ^^^doesn. 
only  tar  and  the 
n>T  her  "Legend 


Slap  the  cat  and  count  the  spinach, 
Aunt  Matilda's  gone  to  Greenwich, 
Rolling  in  a  barrel  blue. 
Harnessed  to  a  kangaroo. 
Pockmarked  Ulysses  approaches 
Driving  scores  of  paper  coaches; 
Eider  downs  and  soda  water— 
■What  a  shame  that  Mrs.  Porter 
Lost  her  ticket  for  the  play. 
(Aunt  Matilda's  come  to  stay) 
Prod  the  melons,  punch  the  grapes, 
See  that  nobody  escapes. 
Tea  is  ready,  ting-a-ling 
Satan's  bells  are  echoing; 
Father's  like  a  laughing  Ox 
Mimsying  a  paradox. 
Aunt  Matilda's  pet  canary, 
Freda,  Sheila,  Bob  and  Mary 
All  combine  to  chase  the  bsd 


Now  that  Aunt  Matilda's  dead. 
The  Doems  chosen  by  Mr.  Coward  from  the  volumes  of  Miss  Danks 
The  poems  cnoseu  vjy  quarrel  with  La 

the  belief  that  Apollo_listens  and  applauds 


If  vou  don't  feel  this  about  a  play  it  doesn't  matter  ii  ii  was  Shakespeare  s 
Doetrv  Tchekhov's  atmosphere,  Ibsen's  characterization,  and  Strindbergs 
Trt>at-d'  vou-call  it."  To  be  sure  the  omens  were  propitious  at  the  Embassy: 
it  was  the  author's  birthday;  it  had  just  been  the  manager's  birthday  and 
a  strange  black  cat  forced  her  way  into  the  manager's  office  on  the  day  of 
dress-rehearsal  and  made  the  office  her  home.  The  rejecting  managers  were 
afraid  of  a  scene  in  which  the  events  in  a  long  sequence  of  events  are  ar- 
rived at  the  moments  when  a  clock  on  the  stage  shows  cerUm  times.  As 
the  timing  of  the  dialogue  down  to  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  impossib  e  he 
^tock  hands  have  to  be  moved  from  offstage  to  synchronize  with  the 

dialogue."   _^   

^  '  rne  audience  enjol^lhj^rfonn-  1 

ipction  was  especially  good.      ine  ui 

been  cut  out  with  advantage  to  the 
play  as  a  whole. 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  Red  Mill" 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
..TV,P  Red  Mill,"  a  musical  play  in 
The  Kea  mn  .    a  Blossom; 

rsic^^b^'v^cClrJ^r/asse^iJ^^ 

^^'^ic'Vhe^orilinTconnorwrLed 
Trcngal  Kidder  -s  S^^^^^^ 

^nT^re^dintkis^P^e^^^^^^^^ 
sons';   Montgomery  _diedm^l91J- 


YEHUDI  MENUHIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Yehudi  Menuhin  played  the  violin  in 
symphony  HaU  last  night.  Arthur 
Balsam  accompanied  him.  There  was 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  Sonata 
in  E  Major,  Lalo,  Symphonie  Espagnole 

(all  five  movements).  Tartini-Kreisler, 

sonata   in    G   Minor    ("The  Devil's 

Trill"),  Bloch,  Nigun.  Brahms-Joachim, 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  7,  F  sharp  mmor. 

and  Hungarian  Dance  No.  7  in  A  major, 
j  Wieniawski,  Souvenir  de  Moscow  (two 
'  Russian  airs).   Mr.  Menuhin  added  to 


and  had  a  hard  and  rigid  touch.  In  the 
lively  movements  and  later  in  the  con- 
cert Mr.  Balsam  showed  himself  a 
fluent   and  sympathetic  accompanist, 

though  occasionally  in.  Lalo's  "Sym-    .  leading  orcnestras, 
phonie  Espagnole,"  feelmg  the  loss  of     reputation  t  on^nat 

the  orchestra,  he  endeavored  to  repl^/     ered  his  lighter  .y'°'^^^^'"^'-^^t  the 
it  by  fdrcing  piano  tone.   Lalo's  orches-     given  pleasure  to  thousands,  wi 
tration  is  sS  Varied,  now  beautiM  now  composers  beUeved  to  be  thevr 

■        - '"^^^'^^^'"'^  ?aT^  haverot  ^^d^ong■me,but  o^^ 

c^estrafmusicbyHe^^^^ 


Scl^nh^^dd^i^I^^' 

Thlre"   (1901)?  at  Liverpool  he  was 
SaTHerbert  had  a  pro- 
nounced melodic  gift;  Uke  Sullivan  ne 


'*ift  rn^'no'onger  be  said  of  Mr.  Men 
iuhin  in  a  Patronizmg  mannei  He 
1  plays  well  for  one  so  vounf-^  rhilrt 
not  long  ago  he  was  regarded  as  a  child 
1oto(Uct  if  not  an  "infant  phenomenon 
fnd  t^e  critics  spoke  hopeJuJly  of  h^ 
future.  If  he  were  not  exploited  for  the 
^ke  of  gain.  The  boy  was  not  ^oolif 
1^  ambiti^;  his  ?dvisers  were  sane 
UnH  far-seeing,  so  it  was  not  anotner 
case  of  up  l*e  a  rocket  and  down  hke 
^he  stick    AAer  a  few  appearances  in 
^l^L'coi^try  he  went  to  Europe  where 
li^e    studied    seriously    undei  senousi 
teachers.    And  now  he  re  tons  ^avm; 
I  earned  in  what  may  be  called  the  aes 
Ithetics  of  his  art:  in.  bref  th  of  con 
ceptton  and  in  planning  ^^^teipreta 
i  tion  as  a  whole  and  m  the  nicety  oi 
IdeTaU  so  that,  stiU  .yoimg  m  years,  he 
is  mature  in  musical   judgment,  a 
i  fectok  he  had,  it  would         f or'l'Jiia 
I  early  boyhood  when  he  was  fortunate 
Im  his  ^^tern  instructor.  ^1^  foresaw 
wh^he  might  be  it  he  were  not  rushed 
I  too  soon  on  the  concert  stage. 

His  program  of  last  night  gave  him 
f  ul?  op^rtunity  to  show  his  P^c^^^ 
;e  development  of  his  art.  To  lum  me 
nata  of  Bach  was  not  a  '■da^ical 
orcLse,  but  the  composer  was  of  the 
•nantic  school  callmg  in  the  second 
;Sgio  for  song  and  tenderness;  not 
-copy  sentimemtalism.  In  the  first 
movement  he  was  somewhat  hampered 
C  the  accompanist  who  apparently 
thought  he  should  be  in  the  foreground 


so  variea,  now  u^auwi-ui, 
brilliant,  always  interesting  that  one 
might  well  wish  that  solo  and  oicnes- 
tral  accompaniment  were  always  msep- 
arable.    No  pianist,  however  capable, 
can  give  any  idea  of  this  accompani- 
ment   It  may  be  said  m  reply  that  a 
violinist  cannot  bring  an  orchestra  with 
him,  whereas  excellent  piano  accom- 
paniments are  easily  supplied;  that  II 
Mr  Mehudin  had -not.  been  willmg  to 
nlav  this  romantically  charming  com- 
position with  a  piano  the  audience 
would  not  have  know*  the  beauty  o: 
the  solo  part  as  played  by  him;  the 
beauty,  now  sensuous,  now  melancholy, 
expressed   by   a   composer   who  had 
Spanish  blood  In  his  veins.    And  alter 
Lalo  the  viohnist  went  back  to  the 
classical  school,  as  represented  by  Tar- 
tini,  ending  wth  that  master  of  dazzling 
composition,  who  delighted  in  it,  and 
whose  own  performance  was  unforget- 
table, as  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  'Wieniawski  when  he  was  with 
Rubenstein  in  this  country  will  gladly 
testify,     sunaa;* 


allv  lLarrrthis%ounto-  and  oratorios 
S  sSn  are  still  on  the  program., 
of  English  provincial  f estiva^. 

A  revival  of  Herbert  s  light  opc 
the  best  of  them  from  "The  Seren. 
to  "The  Only  Girl"  ^^ould  not 
bring  pleasant  memories  of  ch^-n.  - 

i  for  the  stage. 


PERFORMANCES  HALT 
AT  COPLEY  TILL  FRIDAY 

performances   of  /JThe   Red  MUl^; 

^^-^^^  rsiSSidei  ^li  i 

^r^rk  l^olWay^W  ^^^^^^ 
was  announced  l^tnignt  o^^  ^ 

agement^  AU  seats  J^.es  ^^^^^^ 
vance  for  tne  P^""'"  .  T^„rsdav  may 
for  today,  t^^or-ow^  and  T^^^^ 
be  exchanged  at  wit.5l°P'^J^g^s  Friday 
'^.f.ht^'^eaft^r'^'^^^^^^  office 

^be  open  daily  meanwhUe. 
PLYMOUTH 

"When  Ladies  Meet" 

■.;nd  George  Soo'^tV^^t  ?favhouso,  'Denni- 

n-  " 


•■         Waiter  .'^*iel.  Spnn 
,  „  at  the  R">  »'?,oTmpd  last  rvcnine 

\,  ii  v  Howard    .  Walter  A 

ROPT'  Woodnift  Robert 

Walter  Manners   .\«gn«te  .xrami 

-  Pierre  „••;■„« '^''""J:^*^' 
Claire  V?oodriiff..- —  •       ^    jjjss  Crot 

The  more  we  hear  01  ^ 
ers's  plays,  the  more  ^^e  o 
I  sklUul  stage  direction  01  P  .^  ^  ^^^^^ 


hroperettas  reauire  careful  and  f^U'^rh  a  ver,  superior  apprais 

infeh  gent    tr^atment,^    Singers  7" V|  of  values  the  m^e  .^e       and  pu 

Kmg    voices    who    have    mastered  admire  her  ^  P^^^  ^^^^^     for  t 

pie<«.uis  rudiments  of  vocal  art,  peteer.    rw       "     .  instmc 

  ■  ter.^particulary  a  w^^^^^^^^ 


~&'Xtl^F3o£s|s..j: 
-^^rrHairFoiim^"30  P.  M..  Cor- 

inne  Paine,  s°P'^Si?" -Rrown  hall,  8:30  ,,  gjrQjjatic  way,  a"u  i-'^";'^  "'^  — r  - 
MOnW-<^°'"S.«  7n  E  conservatory  I  ^c^°f  in  operetta  who  have  ha 
M,  LeoLitwm  (N.E-^       p^^rtita    f'aining  in  circus  and  pantomime 
^£  Music  1931)^Piamst  Bacn,  ^  jast  night  was  as  folic 

-  i,  No.  3. 

major; 

OP-  In  TTlIt' major.  Weber, 

I„,promptu  m  A  ., 


""^eX'ok  of  "The  Red  Mill"  is  by  no 
lme?ntne°giyble.  ,The  story  of  the  two 
1  adventurers  is  well  told.  There  is  su 
ficlent  dramatic  mterest      'There  ^e 

S^s^we^f  Often  s^i?ris!rin  Tn 
Sic^W.  and  ther.  are  few^com^.^ 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Balsamo,  accompanist  8  ^-  "'p^  j^, 
varc  university  orchestra  JPieru^ 
sodality  of  1808),  Malcolm  n. 
Holmes,  conductor.  „„„„  315 
Old  South  Meelmg  Hou^,  3  IS 
P.  M..  MiTtle  Jordan  trio:  Smdlng, 


in  B  flat  major.  no.  5; 

i°ore£f  V-^lu,  8:15  P  M  - 

n^tt^SDAY-Jordan  hall,  8:15  P,  M., 
^SAvery,  sopr^'jo^^l  2:30  P.  M  , 

^^^-%m?hon\  "'^chestra, 
Boston  _syinpn  ^^^^^^_ 


Connor   

KiddOT  ■••■;••■• 
Jan  Van  Borkem. 


.  .lock  Knell 

 ."  .  .Steve  Mills 

■buriomaVterjj  MeDou;:..! 
.  Samuel  Tnthill,  J> 

Franz,  sheriff        .  Claude  Momon 

Willem,  mn-keerer   Sve^lev  Boynfm 

Boris  Van  Damm  •  ■  .'.'.  .Fiatik  Feran-;i 

Governor  of  Zeelana   „  Thomas 

»,r'^n-^omaster^s  daju^- 

Bertha,  the  burfromaster's  ^'^'^''j.^eiyn  Horn 
■A  Madylon  Mayo 

Tina,   barmad..,--   Edwina  P1m\Up6 

Countess  de  ia  fere    Betty  Morrison 

Flora    Dean  Hart 

T-i-    Dora   ."Dorothy  HicBiiison 

Lena   Mareuerito  Stewart 

concert. 


^The'wSidmm  was  not  in.  working 
order  the  curtam  did  not  rise  till  a 
?ew  minutes  after  9  so  the  Performance 
^  protracted  to  an  unnecessarily  late 
hour. 


ter,  particularly^ »  m^s  Cr^thers. 
as  does  this  same  "'^^      happv  a 
has   demonstreted    the^  in^^Vevl 
profitable   talents    often ^  ^^V^., 
plays.     In     wnen  ^^^^^  ^ 

analyzes   not  ^o"\,„^!jSmen.  sets  th 
mind;  she  selec^  ^9°^^  them  talk  o 
"Tov^'to  one'C^^nd  to  the  ot 
man,  lo%pr  10  01  .  ^  nel 

■  And  tbe  g^g|f;/c^f  ^  'pitting  her- 
woman,  the  giri  « >  ^ 

1  the  husband  and  the  ^^^te  ^^^^^^^ 
book,  or  the  ^»e  *no 

'^'>.nnXmeothe'srdlntity.  I 
night,  knows  tne  o  ^ 
a  clever,  and  as  [^r  ^^^^^.^^^^ 
treatment  o^^Pp^^^ers.  in  her  «a 

^^^%Jlv  ofTouls  places  her  wome 
,  a  searcher  ot  soiu^.i'  ^^^^^ 

*  ^^^T.he  would  t^  cunningly 
"^^ir  \hete  w^en  in  garments  c 
?Lt^rmor.«i« 

!l^cS^U'notTc<Jnvincing.or 
'*«.^l^^»-t"isio.wholl 

',thethree^pei;son.s_;r,v 


n  «  ii.i  lo  iTir  ,in  us 
!Tia;;cl  p  Tli 
menus  of  giiiely.  o. 
remarks  and  situations.  There  again 
Miss  Crothers  knows  her  thea^tre;  knows 
rightly  how  to  blend  her  ingredients, 
how  to  blow  hot  or  cold  on  the  fires  of 
love,  how  to  Inject  humorous  sallies  cal- 
culated to  ease  tension.  For  these  last 
she  creates  Jlmmle  Lee,  apparently  a 
blundering  youth  but  really  a  shrewd 
little  tactician,  honest  in  his  love  for 
Mary  Howard,  engineering  the  encount- 
er which  she  must  have  with  Claire 
Woodruff,  wife  of  the  philandering  pub- 
lisher of  books.  Likewise,  and  with 
droller  consequences,  she  brings  into 
being  Bridget  Drake,  a  bouncing,  Mal- 
apropian  widow,  and  to  her  she  gives 
many  precious  lines.  In  truth,  without 
■  Brideie"  and  Jimmie.  "When  Ladios 
Meet"  would  have  became  mereljr  a,  neat; 


,11.-  ncfdme  a  "   

ii  ri-  ,  •(  n.,ir\  mo-  who  Is  Anally  routed  by  a  regiment  oi 
f  Jest,  oi  hnighable  Insects  with  various  ingenious  devices, 
lions      There  asflin  E.  L.  H. 


ScKubert)  and  a  group  of  more  moaerii 
French  and  ended  with  some  sonis  ot 

her  own  compasltion. 

is  a  singer  of  uneven  quality.   She  wa^ 
sappiest  in  Debussy  and  RaJel,  bSt 
ess  well  suited  to  the  rest  of  her  pro- 
HwTrJr,  possessed  of  exceUent 

aiction,  the  quality  of  her  singing  voice 
^*^nd  at  times  "'rhe 
turves  of  her  phrastag  were  aneiilar 
L"1n??r^rt''t"v,'-  ^eeme'S'at  a'^i^s 

f^''^'  >'*''*°"5  composers  she 
pang  unless  carried  along  bFthe  ac- 
pompanlment  This  meint  that  she 
sang  her  Debussy  and  Ravel  agreeably 
as  compared  to  the  Mozart 
Indeed  Miss  Avery's  performance  of 

wasTi^^f^^.^'-'^  un7ortuTate.'sh1 
was  unable  to  achieve  even  a  semblance 

  .„„,.n  two  wo-uvea  m  lae  >^.roiJi8  crii.uij.    ^..^..^...F  nffl^'*  '^"^  '^''"^^ 

men  to  determine  which  was  entitled  to"ved  exactly  when  he  ought  to  l^ave,     ^PP«ar  ""^  than  a  technical 

*  JJil?  r'^'-i!!*  fictitious  happiness.  even  though  he.  was  not  precisely  happy ^y^^y  aj^g^  j^^^ 
the 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SYMPHONY 

The  fourth  concert  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  :  Tuesday  after- 
noon series  took  place  yesterday.  Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma  was  the  soloist,  and  the 
program  was  as  follows; 

Sf^hiimann  S.vmphony  No.'  1  in.  B  . flat 

Liszt  .Piano  Cojicerto  No.  l  in  E  flat 

Tchaikovsk.v . . .  .Syn>T)hojiy  No.  ,4  in  F  minor 

It  Is.  a -habit  of  biographers  and  a 
mildly,  amusing  pastime  of  other  people 

  -- :  ■  ^^jto  conceive  of  certain  artists  as  having 

exposition  of  a  duel  between  two  wo-Uved  in  the  T^Tong  century.  Schumann 
men  to  determine  which  was  entitled  bohved  exactly  when  he  ought  to  have,  . 

more  or  less  fictitious  happiness  even  though  he  was  not  precisely  happy.,  ; iviuss  Avery  alter  her 
Miss  Inescourt  and  Miss  Royle  plav Liszt,  certairily.'  should  be  livmg  today  ^'^^f  or  sujcceed  any  be  her  se- 

le  two  ••ladies"  expressively,  with  com- What  would  he  not  do  with  modern^"o»^  "om  Schub^  Brahms  and 
ete  understanding.  Were  we  to  choose  sound  devices?    The  triangle  of  thls/^°!,i„  5 "  L  approached  De- 


ptete  iinderstanding.  Were  We  to  choose  sound  devices?  The  triangle  oi  tnis-^  -:--  ^"'^  "'"^ji  s.-ie  approached  De- 
bv  voir»  toct.  ,.  .  ,  E  flat  concerto  would  be  a  mere  baga-"^*;^^'  *;aure  and  Ravel  was  one  coo- 

^  .^^     -   ^       X.,       teUe  in  the  orchestration.   Tchaikovsky^"°\'s  of  a  change  for  the  better.  Even 

?x^,"^^_^i^^^'"  ^^afy  Howard  or  Claire  shotild,  at  times  (such  as  the  finale  oj5?, ^ucha  robust  song  as  the  "Sequl- 

tJifa  4lh  svmphony).  have  never  beei;"^/,^.   °}._^  *^Jia  It  was  obvious  that 

ington.  who  created  the  part  of  Bridgie 
last  summer  at  Dennis,  has  polished 

l»  i^?^/^*^***"  *°  ^"^^t  no^"  it  is  perfect 
Mr.  Absl.  too,  has  sained  in  suretv  ac- 
quired that  semblance  of  spontaneity 
Which  must  be  Jimmie 's  mainspring 
Mr  Ra^ylmson.  as  the  book  publisher 
makes  the  best  of  a  disagreeable  role' 
The  settings,  an  apartment  balcony 
f?^  ,'iving  room  and  a  chamber  in 
Mrs.  Drake  s  summer  place  in  Connecti- 
cut, are  intimate  and  pleasing  Mr 
Golden  s  stage  manager  doubtless  links 
New  York  and  Boston  as  of  one  mind 
as  to  reasonably  convenient  first-cur- 
tains, which  may  account  for  last  night's 
timing.  Or  was  it  merely  another  scorn- 
ful flouting  of  •'the  road"? 

W.  E.  G. 


tw^^^  would  be  desirable,  as  these  thfc  4lh  symphony),  have  never  beei;^"^  Aw^^^c^  Y^^  obvious  that 
i^S.A'^^'^^^  portray  them.    Miss  By-  borri  at  all  or,  because  .of  it,  have' takeii'^'';;.  ^very  Incompetent,  but 

"  ~  ■        to'  "out-Sousaing"  Sousa.       ....       Tt  wlw  hi^  to  succeed. 

The  ••Spring-' syniphony  of  SchUmanifjo^?  to  Miss  Avery, 

is  the  finest  flower  of  romantic  mus'^for  th<»  riw^  of  T*^^  °f  Pr^^ 

or  if  not,  and  there  are  any  finer,  ex^^f  the  clarity  of  her  diction  and.  above 
amples,  •  then  Schumann  composeg";tne  intelligence  with  which  the  pro- 
them.  Cornplaints  have  been  ,  hear^f J^as  sel^  ^,^^^^3 
that  ;  this  .symphony  is  Performed  toP^.f/ew  pieces  at  his  best  In  his  songs, 
much;  on  can  only  throw  up  ohe^^'^s  Avery  is  ther^^^  to  be  thanked 
hands  in  despaii-  and  ask:  What  aborfoi-  jnciuding  his  "Sheherazade"  on  her 

Tchaikovsky,  the  Franck  D  minor,  th--""srdm.   A.  W,  W, 

uninterrupted  torrent  of  Strauss?  If 
one  must  be  nasty— What  about  Brahms? 
Even  without  calling  names,  which  is 
hardly  argument,  thfe  Spring  symphony 
is  quite  sturdy  enough  to  stand  more 
repetition,  than  Symphony  hall  has 
heard.  '         -  .  .. 

Mr.  Sanroma's  performance  of  the 
Liszt  concerto  was  superb.  Liszt  should 
be  played  with  all  the  style  and  brio 
possible,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Sanroma 
understood.  In  some  of  the  sentimental 
passages  Mr,  Sanroma'.s  playing  might 

be   called   "overripe."     Such   Playmg,  LSrrii.Ye' FreminV Brem 

makes  the  concerto  too  much  of  a  Biiiy  Lawior     "  -i?",*  Mericpi 

period  piece  and  as  such  merely  Abnpr  Diiion. ■.'.■.'. r,^v  ?Pkk''" 
ludicrous.    At  one  point  Mr.  SanromaU^;!].;  Le^e  ■ -Gedrre 'e.  sto^'e 

held  a  leading  note  so  long  that  on^  Barry  '  li.dward  J  Nutrent 

■expected  aji  elderly  patron  to.  fall  offi  G-^oHreyWa   ''Parks 

■  the  balcony  from  suspense.    Mr.  Sanj  Actor.':'" 


roma's  brliliant  performances  of  Lisz, 
have  long  been  known  to  Boston,  s( 
that  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  his  play Ji 
ing  yesterday  afternoon  was  not  merel 
impressive  be;oaus"e  it  was  Ijiszt. 

A.  W.  W. 


■V*tr-tfl 


FINE  ARTS 
"Wein,  du  Stadt  der  Lieder" 

A  German  musical  film  ba^ed  on  a  story 
by  Ernest  Neuback:  a  Richaid  Oswald  pro- 
duction directed  by  Richard  Oswald  and 
presented  with  the  lollowin?  cast: 

taiaz  Korn   Sigrl  Holer 

 Dora  Hrach 

='7°   Charlotte  Ander 

Poliorny   Paul  Morgan 

g«l^'    ■  w  '  I?o  S.vm 

Burgrestaller   Max  Hamsen 

v?!r,^  -i",'  Irene  Ambrus 

Fra«  Bock    Grete  Natzler 

Ferdinand   Siesfried  Arnr 

g!'^''   Sustl  Stark-Gsettenbauei 

P'ef'^e   •  Paul  Graeli 

Caesar  Grun   Max  Ehrlicl 

A  cheerful,  inconsequential  little 
German  musical  film,  "Wien,  du  Stadt 
der  Lieder,"  sings  its  way  across  the 
screen  of  the  Pine  Arts  Theatre  this 
week.  It  is  very  amiable,  mildly  hu- 
morous—for those  who  are  up  on  their 
German— and  has  some  pleasant,  lilting 
tunes,  particularly  the  one  from  which 
the  picture  takes  its  title.  As  might 
be  surmised,  it  is  the  sort  of  film  in 
which  everyone  sings  in  every  conceiva- 
ble spot:  in  beer  gardens,  on  the  street, 
m  the  restaurants,  in  the  butcher 
shops,  the  tailor  shops,  the  music  stores 
—at  work  or  at  play,  in  gay  or  de- 
pressed moods.  There  is  a  plot  of  sorts, 
which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
midst  of  the  singing,  but  it  does  serve 
to  keep  the  film  moving,  albeit  in  de- 
cidedly leisurely  fashion,  between  songs 
It  seems  that  stefB,  daughter  of 
Ignatz  Korn,  wishes  to  marry  Pepi,  son 
of  Pokorny,  a  local  tailor,  Pepi  is  out 
of  a  job  and  Korn  thinks  that  Steffi 

hould  favor  Burgstaller,  a  debonair 
young  butcher  with  a  resounding  tenor 

'oice,    Korn  and  Burgstaller  are  play- 

ng  a  certain  number  in  the  grand  lot- 

ery  and  when  Caesar  Grun,  a  near- 

'fhted  printer  and  something  of  a 

Jcibitzer,  is  thrown  out  of  a  friendly  Mr.  Fourel  plays  with  bright  rather 
cara  game  for  too  much  interference,  than  rich  tone,  with  vivacity  and  clar- 
he  fakes  the  news  of  the  lottery  win-  ity.  rather  than  with  warmth.  But  it  is 
ners,  thus  leadmg  Korn  and  Burgstaller  :  charming  playing;  he  shapes  phrases, 
K)  Deueve  that  they  are  rich.  They  sets  tempi,  and  marks  contrasting  sec- 
Duy  lurniture,  automobUes  and  give  a  tions  of  the  music  in  the  light  singing 
Dig  party,  only  to  discover  the  sad  truth  '''^-•''Tit''"''"*'!''-'^  — 
on  the  morning  after.  Things  work  out 
in  amicable  fashion,  however,  for  Stef- 
h  and  Pepi  are  married  and  Burgstaller 

SI  *  sweetheart  elsewhere. 

The  acting  is  aU  that  is  necessary 

^L^^'^'ni  °\  P^^*^  are  admirably 
P  ayed.  Charlotte  Ander  and  Igo  Syn,' 
s^inJc  <*'^^Pair^  of  lovers;  Max  Hanser! 
mnft.f"^  acts  appropriately  as  the, 
L^"''^^'^"^'"'  Sigi  Hofer 

h«nir  Gustl  Stark-Gstettcn 

Mo^f^?-*^^  engagmg  small  boy— andfl 
Max  Erhch  are  good  in  other  roles  ol 
varymg  importance. 

other  features  of  interest  on  the  pro- 
Great  Cltv  ?'.''^'  Symphony  l\\ 
Great  City,  a  newsreel  special  show- 
^L.Jt%  mauguration  of  Pi-esideni 
Roosevelt  and   a   Walt  Disney  Silly 


>  ..ucl<,vilie  partner,  piavPd  ^  uiK 
western  manufacturrr  who  was  backing 
the  show;  or  George  stone  as  tlie  stage 
t'ircctor's  "yes"  man.  There  la  evidence 
that  the  censors  have  chopped  Into  the  i 
picture,  yet  enough  remains  to  make  It  i 
a  racy,  steadily  interesting  and  Illumi- 
native document.  There  are  many  clever 
camera  novelties,  and  the  staging  of  the 
show  Itself,  with  its  three  revolving  plat- 
foim.s.  Its  graphic  presentation  of  a 
Pullman  train  in  motion,  and  its  sev- 
<  lal  song  numbers,  already  appropriated 
liy  the  radio,  makes  no  small  part  of 
this  mastodonlc  film  product. 

By  comparison  the  Metropolitan's  own 
stage  show  seems  a  tame  affair.  It  Is 
called  "Girl  Trouble,"  a  musical  comedy 
I'lbloid,  featuring  Chester  Fredericks, 
llic  Radio  Rubes,  the  DeLong  Sisters  in 
an  acrobatic  specialty,  and  others.  All 
Rcod  enough;  but  it  is  "42nd  Street" 
which  rightfully  will  draw  the  crowds. 

  W.  E.  G. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"Strange  People" 

A  Kcrecn  melodrama  adapted  by  JarV. 
rownley  from  hia  own  story:  directed  by 
Jlirliard  Thorpe,  produced  by  Chesterflelil 
Motion  Plcturea  Corporation  and  presented 
by  George  R.  Batchelter  with  the  following 
cast : 

Jimmy   Allen  John  Darrow 

Ilelpn   Mason  Gloria  .'»hea 

«i!'lo"  Hale  Hamilton 

.robii  Djivis   Wilfred  Lucas 

i^7"'5a  1  J.   Frank  Glendon 

Edwards  Michael  !?.  Vi.iarott 

Pl'imbcr  Jack  Pennick 

Phn   Barl>cr  Jerry  Mandy 

The  Insurance  Aeent...  Lew  KeIN 

Mrs.  Reed  Jane  Keckley 

Mrs    Jones  Mary  Foy 

gelly  Frank  H.  La  Riic 

I^"'!'"  Stanley  BLvstone 


«yoj  o  METROPOLITAN 
42d  Street" 

Dorothy  Brock....  t>„k.  r,    ■  , 

Julian  Marsh  Daniels 
Ann...   Warner  Baxter 

Pat  DenninV.  -  Ruby  Keeler 

Lorraine  PIpmin'»'  Gepree  Bren 


CHAMBER  CONCERT  ^ 

I  The  sixth  and  last  in  a  series  of 
[chamber  concerts  being  given  at  Brown 
Hall  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  assisted  by 
advanced  students,  took  place  last  night. 
This  was  the  program: 

Beethoven  Quartet   in  E  Minor 

Sammartini.  .Sonata  in  G  Major  for  violon- 
cello, transcribed  lor  laola  by 
„     ...       Georg-es  Fourel. 

Bocchenm  Quintet  in  C  Major  lor  two 

violins,  viola,  and  two  violon- 
celli. 

The  following  musicians  presented  the 
program:  George  Fourel,  viola,  and  Jo- 
seph Malkin,  violoncello,  of  the  faculty, 
and  Anita  Malkin,  violin,  Renato  Pa- 
cini, violin,  George  Humphrey,  viola, 
Edward  L.  Stimtzner,  violoncello. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  Sammartini  violoncello 
sonata  (arranged  for  viola  and  played 
by  Georges  Fourel).  The  viola  is  seldom 
heard  except  in  combination  with  so  i 
many  instruments  that  it  is  a  fresh 
delight  to  hear  it  played  with  accom- I 
paniment  only,  or  in  a  sonata,  when  it 
speaks  out  for  itself,  and  beautifully 
too.  That  it  as  an  instrument  which 
has  escaped  virtuosi  is  to  Its  advantage. 


de-sentimentalized  style  that  probably 
characterized  music  of  Sammartinl's 
day.  One  can  make  the  emotion  of  the  i 
slow  movements  of  old  music  too  lus- 
cious, too  dripping;  one  can  rob  It  of 
life  and  color  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
capture a  classic  simplicity  in  it.  Mr. 
Fourel  does  neither;  he  plays  straight- 
forwardly, with  zest  and  spirit. 

The  playing  of  advanced  students  in 
the  Beethoven  quartet  was  careful — 
too  careful.  In  the  Boccherlni  quintet, 
possibly  due  to  the  enlivening  presence 
of  a  faculty  member  in  the  ensemble, 
the  playing  wa«  fresh  and  full  of  move- 
ment. E.  B.  , 


-  -  -  Spai„ 
-  - -Lyle  Talhu, 
......Allen  Jenkins 

..Henry  B.  Vi^althall 

Leading  Man ri,".'  Harry  Axt 

Jonps.   Clarence  Nordstrum 

At  Dubin Robert  McWade 
Harry  Warren'.'.' '. i,-  ■  Al  Dubin 
 Harry  Warren 

■The  Warner  Brothers  have  done  verv 
by  Bradford  Ropes  and  his°deas  of 
That  Forty-second  street  is  ifke  Not 

den  z^?i?rerpn?''°"^'^'"^f  "^^^  the 
cr?ss^s?ct  on   nf  ^P^"^l  y  that  restless 

sTa1l.?ot°'^  A°Jtua'Co"iirge'trn7im" 
S-°"wt'  2"  f  ^rty-'sefonVstre^t 
of  <f'*°'i.*  J^'^*"  °ne  solitary 
wen  T^^  oi^^'^^'  P"haps,  is  just  ai 
well.  The  old  town  isn't  what  it  used 
to  be,  and  Broadway  and  its  side  street, 
are  far  removed  from  the  gay  and  pfc 
go'^VforVi  ^-  f^-^-dl^and'm'ore 
?o?its  tsi^°^str*Sc^u^rf  a"lf  Of '^^iSitor^tf 
ingredients  of  that  form  of  screen 

u  'e°xDo,'^in''n^''^  ^^1^  ""^t 
Ai  nf  ?i?f  f  "  "Broadway  Melody." 
All  of  the  familiar  hokum  is  there  The 
difference,  and  it's  a  difference  of  «omp 
importance,  lies  in  the  improved  tech 
nique,  the  superior  qualitTof  dialogue 
Th?r.?^  and  in  the  acting  tfelf' 

Strfet'"ofl9.^'  ^ff"?!.?^  this^"42nd 
aireei    ot  1933.   It  is  better,  bieser  and 

h",f  more  genuinely  S/ing 

tv^P.t"^  ^^^^^  ^^^c^l  comedy  Of  it! 
type  that  has  gone  before 

in^Pnf'oP'  ^'^boratel;/  embellished  with , 
ncidental  coloring  and  detail  chiefly 

brokenVtoT™.'-  ^t^P-dancer'who  ha^ 
shepr  1,  ?v   ^^i  ^'l^^         York  show  by  ' 
Sheer  luck  and  who,  on  opening  night 
out  of  town,  replaces  the  star  and  car-' 
HrJ^  h^rfiH'  «  al^-  'on- 

hl^  fi^ai  iff"*.  '*^^f  putting 
his  final  efforts  into  "Pretty  Ladv" 
against  his  physician's  warning  that  an- 
other nervous  setback  will  kill  him 
Somehow,  despite  the  multiple  i^ner 
plots  and  complications  and  character- 
out  t"hA,il  15"'"  ^hlch  stand 
out,  though  goodness  knows  there  are 

to'^iJfil*''^-^'"  "S"'"^^  ^  the  productton 
lo„^  ^.^i''  ordinary  pictures.  They 

a,  M  he'  Y^'T  *hu^°"^  ^  so  Simple 
as  to  be  almost  unbelievable  and  the 
t^Z  «°  ^^^agely  authentic  as  to  com- 
^^^^  "'"3°^*^  respect.  So  do  Ruby 
Keeler  and  Warner  Baxter  play  these 

leaHv^if;    ^i^  .^^^«^'   ^^°se   forL  , 
leally  Is  tap-dancing  and  not  singing 
or  acting,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  who  might  ' 
wel  be  suspected  of  giving  a  striking 

ffhi;t\°^  ^  dirwtor.  Jul  an 

Mitchell  by  name,  who  in  his  dav 
rivalf^"^  ""ore  hits  than  any  of  hii 
7^  back-stage  atmosphere  Is  redo- 
Hch  l^"'^'  ™^  rehearsal  scenes  are 
th=,t   pc^p*"",";'  ^^f  elrls  are  just 


Symphony,  "Bugs  in  Love."    This  an^-  fit^ADYS  AYtfti 

.  -^Mueiea    aiternoon  i   .  .     y^y^jy  soprano,  accompanied  by  and  Ginger  Rogers's  Ann,  "Any-time 
T^„„„•^,prtv  ^ave  a  weU  chosen(  S.nnie,_  her  comrades  had  dubbed  her. 


spent  by  two  loving  little  bues  hntiv  loiadys  Avery,  soprajio,  auvujiiija...ov.     ,  ^vv^s^^a »  Aim,  Any-time 

pursued  by  a  la,-ge%ni  ^Sy  b"S  S  litT  Dougherty  gave  a  weU  chosen  Annie    her  -'^^^Xk^^Bet' Din^^t" 

Iprogram  of  songs.  She  began  with  early!  a.,  thP  .t,r  „,hn  oi„,",5!?l  f-^A^.??".'^!^ 
Italian  and  with  Mozai-t,  proceeded 
+>,rn„2h   a  group   of  Iteder  (chiefly 


The  feature  film  this  week  at  the 
RKO  Boston  Theatre,  where  the  main 
attraction  is  Richards  and  Pringle's 
Georgia  Mintrel  Show,  is  "Strange 
I  People,"  a  very  melodramatic  mystery 
play  indeed.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
this  sort  of  entertainment,  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  dismal  old  house  dur- 
ing a  thunder  storm.  Twelve  people 
are  assembled  there,  and  after  a  time 
it  turns  out  that  they  are  all  members 
;of  a  jury  which  convicted  a  man  for 
the  murder  of  a  disagreeable  old  cur- 
mudgeon, John  Davis.  Burton,  the 
friend  of  the  accused,  had  assembled 
them  there  with  the  idea  of  getting 
them  to  petition  the  Governor.  There 
is  one  planned  murder,  which  begins 
as  a  fake  and  ends  as  the  real  thing; 
there  is  another  murder,  a  lot  of  unex- 
plained coming  and  going,  real  police 
and  pretended  police  and  a  solution 
that  explains  comparatively  little  but 
the  murderer— no  motives  indicated 
The  acting  is  unremarkable  but  suffices 
to  carry  the  story  along. 

On  the  stage  the  Georgia  Minstrels 
gave  the  new  generation  a  chance  to 
see  the  kind  of  entertainment  that  their 
parents  and  grandparents  loved,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  their  elders 
with  the  opportunity  to  renew  pleasant 
memories.  The  Richards  and  Pringle 
company  is  a  sizable  one,  numbering 
40  entertainers  in  all— singers,  dancers, 
end-men,  musicians  and  comedians. 
There  is  choral  singing,  solo  singing, 
old  songs,  new  songs,  back  chat  con- 
sisting of  old  jokes  with  a  familiar  ring 
and  new  ones  of  a  more  timely  nature 
■What  is  really  Important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  audience  is  the  con- 
stant flow  of  entertainment  and  noise  

almost  every  minute  there  Is  something 
to  hear  and  if  not  there  Is  something 
to  see.  Side  by  side  come  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold"  and  "River 
Stay  Away  Prom  My  Door,"  while  in 
due  succession  are  favorite  spirituals 
•Ezekiel  Saw  de  Wheel"  and  "Joshua 
Fit  de  Battle  of  Jericho." 

The  first  scene  showed  the  minstrels 
in  full  regalia,  with  gay-colored  coats 
stnped  trousers  and  satin  vests,  sitting 
in  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with 
the  interlocutor  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  He  called  out  the  soloists,  there 
was  an  interchange  of  bows  and  then 
came  the  songs  with  harmony  effects 
by  the  chorus  or  merely  banjo  accom- 
paniment. The  Three  Gobs  danced  with 
breathless  sneed  and  skill  in  the  open- 
ing scene  and  later  provided  an  "nthusl- 
astically  received  specialty  before  the 
drop  curtain.  The  second  main  scene 
was  on  the  river  bank  with  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  in  the  background  Here 
there  was  more  dancing  and  singing  a 
bit  of  camp-meeting  exhoration  and 
some  spirituals.  The  large  cast,  of  whom 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  single  out 
Individual  performers.  Includes  the  Big 
Six  Comedians,  Thomas  Harris,  Chick 
Beeman,  Lasses  Brown,  Billy  Mitchell 
Norvelle  Reese,  a  chorus  of  20  voices 
and  a  band,  all  dressed  up  to  the  nines 
  E.  L.  H. 

LOEWS  STATE  AND  ORPHEUM 
Fast  Workers" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Karl  Brawn  i 
nLt^^i"?"  J^^heelwr  fht  from  the  unirodu^d  ' 
Pla.T.  'Rivets."  by  John  W.  McDermott:  dia- 1 
los-ue  by  Laurence  Stallinps:  directed  bv  Tod  I 
Browninir  and  presented  by  Metro-GoiaWyn- 
Mayer  with  the  lollowinf  cast- 

;  Gutmer"  Smith    John  Gilbert 

Buruier    Rilea    Robert  Armstrong 

CjpnL   ^f"*  Clarke 

Jl'i'i'^    Muriel  Kirkland 

?EI;'^^'-'''-'--'-'';^"^5»^ 

Alfla.^'''""  • War,.-.r''S-];hnf,?n'd  ' 
Alabaiii     Robert  Burn 


TONIGHT  IN  IHfc  THEAiiwa^^ 

COri.EV— 'The  Red  Mill."  Victor  Herbsrt 


or?reiia:  «:S0  P.  M.  ; 

I'EXBODY      PLAYHODSB— "The  _rrqn< 
Pige"   dimim  by   Ben  Hccht  and 
MacArthur,  with  th«  Sl»«rs:  8.S0  P. 

PLYMOrxn— "Whfn  L»<J>"  M^L' 
o<ly,  by  Rachel  Croiherj;  «:30  P  " 


Charles 
M. 


and  they  speak  contidoutly  of  the  ne^  , 
trips  they  will  take  togellier.  So  It  \v;u. 
that  Mr.  De  Con  swept  the  loveliest 
parts  of  California  away  yesterday- 
Del  Monte,  Monterey,  and  the  Santa 
Lucia  coastline— because  the  audience 
saw  them  last  year. 

Selection  must  be  exercised,  and 
strongly,  In  planning  the  sort  of  talk 
com-i  ^itii  pictures  in  which  Mr.  De  Cou 
specializes  so  successfully,  and  yet  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  he  devoted  so  much 
]lof  his  time  to  Santa  Barbara's  million- 
have  his  desire,  eventually.  For  the  mo.)  K^j^^  garden  estates,  though  they  are 
nient.  what  he  needs  Is  to  get  awa^  undoubtedly  pictorial  and  In  exquisite 
from  his  present  run  of  vehicles  and' ^^^^^  and  so  little  to  the  real  Cahtornia 
Men  up  with  a  studio  tJiat  will  give  him  ^yhich  Is  pursuing  its  way  back  through 
a  fair  break,  regardless  of  salary.  Thy  jg^,  ij^tje  streets,  cafes,  and  towns, 
■•.rrent  film,  his  last  under  his  contrac  ^.j^g  -j^za  district  and  Mexican  cafe? 
•th  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Is  an  un-  Angeles  could  have  been  given 

^ppy  farewell.    Not  even  the  dialogue  ^^^.^  ^^^^.^g   ^iie  less  known  and  most 
Laurence  Stalllngs  and  the  directioi  beautiful  of  the  missions— La  Punssima 
Tod  Browning  could  save  John  W         Santa  Inez — and  those  little  towns 
icDermotfs    weak    Uttle   play,    ono   ^,1^;^^  are  still  as  they  were  in  the 
Known  as  "Rivets"  and  later  as  "No   splendid  idle  forties,  such  as  Jolon.  Las 
!the  Marrying  Kind."    It  is  rambling  Cruces,  and  San  Juan.    Compared  to 
I  inconclusive  and  inclined  to  vulgarity    ^.^g  lovely  simplicity  of  little  towns  like 
certainly  the  characters  are  nothing  t(  these,  the  bright-as-a-penny,  exagger- 
'  write  home  about,  even  though  the  act   ^^g^j^  luxurious  ranchos  of  the  Santa 
ing  Is  a  good  deal  better  than  averagf   Barbara  estates  seem  forced  and  silly. 

Gunner  Smith  and  Bucker  Rilen-  r^j^g  scenes  on  the  Colorado  desert 
their  nicknames  apparently  derive  fror.        southern  California,  the  many  en- 

thelr  duties  with  the  riveting  gang-.   - 

are  close  friends,  their  mutual  afleci  h^^ng  flower  Pictures  Mr.  oe  ^"" 
tion  resulting  in  a  standing  agreemenj  f^^^^  ^^trews  through  h^  ^S'°of 
I  man  falls  in  lovd  fd„  i,aiestlc  and  myst3rious  ^^auiy  oi 
tne  ouier  ii«s  .x^c  right  to  try  her  ou  Redwood  forests-these  were  photo- 
to  see  If  she's  on  the  level.    Bucke  ^"^-^ed  and  colored  with  superlative 

■De  COU  will  show  pictures  and] 
The"7un"begilis  _when__Bu^^^^  Old  Mexico  next  Saturaay. 


IS  thick-witted  and  generous,  Gunne]  .^j 
a  good-looking  rascal  with  no  illusion^ 


love  with  and  secretly  marries  Gunner   

girl,  Mary,  who  accepts  him  as  a  steads  «. 
meal  ticket.    'When  Gunner  shows  hei  ^  t- 

up  it  is  too  late:  Bucker  thinks  thai  ^   L—  

he  has  been  double-crossed  and  pushed       avMPWnNY  CONCERT 
Gunner  ofT  the  skyscraper  where  thej?      a  I  ivir  Jivi-"!  i 
are  both  working.    Gimner  recovers— |  By  PHILIP  HALE 

only  to  find  that  Bucker  is  still  suscep-|  _^  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
tible-and  Mary  is  thrown  out  in  the^  ^oussevltzky,  conductor,  gave  it^  18th 
^°The  rsal  surprise  of  the  production  is  concert  of  the  present  season  yesterday 
the  first-class  performance  given  by|  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
Mae  Clarke  in  the  role  of  the  two-tim-  _am  was  as  follows:  Hill,  Sinfonietta 
ing  Mary.  She  looks  unusually  pretty^fj^g^  tj^g  in  Boston);  Sibelius,  Sym- 
— owing  to  a  different  and  more  be-  p^ony  No.  6;  Foote,  "A  Night  Piece, 
coming  hair-cut,  perhaps— and  she  has;  jjute  (Mr.  Laurent)  and  string  or- 
put  style  and  sparkle  into  her  playing,  chestra;  Strauss,  "Also  Sprach  Zara- 
even  though  the  part  is  both  difficult  thustra."  .  . 

and  thankless.  The  scene  In  which  she  ^ould  seem  as  if  Sibelius,  writing 
wheedles  money  out  of  Bucker  to  get  gi^th  symphony,  had  tried  to  show 
Gunner  out  of  jail  Is  genuinely  amusing,  different  he  could  be  from  the 

John  Gilbert  and  Robert  Armstrong  ggj^poser  of  the  preceding  five.  It  is 
swap  wisecracks  in  smart  fashion,  with  tj.ug  (.^at  he  is  still  faithful  to 


Mr.  Armstrong  winning  the  more 
laughs.  Mr.  Gilbert's  performance  is 
reasonably  good,  all  that  his  part  de- 
mands. Muriel  Klrkland  makes  her  de- 
but In  an  imlmportant  part,  and  Sterl- 
ing Holloway  Is  amusing  as  a  shock- 
headed,  pacifically  inclined  youth.  Cam- 
era work  and  direction  are  common- 
place. E.  L.  H. 

MOLLY  PICON  AT  'MET' 


his 

scheme  of  repeating  patterns,  but  in 
this  symphony  the  repetition  is  not  so  i 
impressive,  nor  does  It  lead  so  often  to 
dramatic  or  eloquent  outbursts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sixth  symphony  Is  with- 
out a  slow  movement^  The  allegretto 
that  replaces  it  has  comparatively  little 
character;  the  scherzo  is  without  a  trio. 
The  first  movement  ends  In  a  singular 
manner,  it  stops  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
<^""    as  if  the  composer  had  said  to 


-  \  himself  "This  thing  has  gone  on  long 
FOR  TOMORROW  ONLY  enough  iefs  change  the  .subject." 
ArfhPrin?  to  the  announced  nolicv  of 'There  are  fine  things  In  the  symphony: 
Adhermg  to  the  annoimcea  PO"cy  °i  introduction  for  strings,  the  fre-,   ^  j 

providing  added  attractions  for  Sunday    *    .  r,„„aees  for  wood-wind  instru-  ^^^^ 

shows  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  Hj^  i  ments;  but  as  a  whole  the  music  is  not  Banks  Winter,  who  wrote  "White  Wings"  and  was  content  to  rest  there; 
Pine    managing  director  of  the  bltf   of  the  greater  Sibelius;  It  often  dlsap-  Raymond  Moore,  who  popularized  "Sweet  Marie"  and  "Dear  Louise." 

'  points  expectation  and  at  times  is  unex 


theatre  on  Tremont  street,  will  presen 
Molly  Picon,  singing  comedienne, .  f 
added  feature  of  the  program  this  Su? 
day,  and  for  that  day  only.  Billed 
"the  darling  of  tw^o  continents,"  1 
history  is  an  interesting  one.  Makln,' 
1  name  for  herself  first  at  the  Secj 
I  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York,  she  V 
I  became  a  sensation  on  Broadway 
I  later  in  Europe.  / 

  ^  J"^ 

Travel  Talk  Given  on   i  orrn 
Through  California 


"''""•'T""  T 

Second  Sight 

I  — 

By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

There  come  tiincsJto  many  of  those  who  have  lived  to  behold  wondrous 
changes  In  the  theat^  when  they  long  for  something  which  has  gone  out 
of  it.  Their  thoughts  may  go  back  to  the  days  of  simple,  old-fashioned 
rural  plays,  lilce  "The  Old  Homestead,"  or  "Way  Down  East,"  or  "Sag  Har- 
bor" or  "Shore  Acres,"  or  "Old  Jed  Prouty."  At  such  times  the  kindly^ 
spectres  of  Dennian  Thompson  or  James  A.  Herne  or  Richard  Golden  arise, 
to  bid  us  once  again  to  sit  in  almost  childish  contentment  while  they  repeat 
those  homely  characterizations  which  endeared  them  to  a  populace  of 
national  dimensions,  and  of  lasting  affections  for  their  stage  favorites. 

As  remote  now  as  are  those  excursions  into  lands  bucolic  is  another  type 
of  entertainment— the  old-time  minstrel  show.  Recently  the  thought  came 
to  us  that  ere  we  pass  unnoted  and  unsung  into  the  Great  Beyond  we  would 
like  to  see  one^  more  honest-to-goodness  minstrel  show,  with  a  first  part,  an 
olio;  a  second  part,  or  afterpiece,  and  a  "grand  finale  by  the  entire  com- 
pany." We  wondered  why  some  enterprising  man  of  the  theatre,  casting 
about  for  some  form  of  diversion  which  would  appeal  to  a  theatre-going  pub- 
lic sated  with  sex  plays  and  salacious  revues,  had  not  contemplated  a  re- 
version to  ancient  form,  had  not  determined  to  risk  his  reputation  for 
sanity  and  sagacity  by  reviving  an  institution  which  in  its  day  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  theatre. 

And  as  these  melancholic  thoughts  troubled  us  there  came  announce-, 
ment  as  if  in  answer  to  a  prayer.  Richards  and  Pringle's  "famous  Georgia  i 
Minstrels'-  were  to  occupy  the  stage  of  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre  for  an| 
entire  week.  They  are  there  as  this  columii  goes  to  the  presses.  Their  soon- 1 
sors  boast  that  this  particular  organizatioh  has  travelled  about  the  counbrjrj 
under  hat  proud  banner  for  73  years; — not  of  course  with  the  same  personnel. 
And  if  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  its  longevity,  let  us  quote  Edw.  LeRoy,  whoi 
in  his  "Monarchs  of  Minstrelsy"  (1910)  states  that  C.  W.  Pringle  was  for 
many  years  associated  in  the  management  of  Richards  and  Pringle's  Col- 
ored Minstrels.  That  he  died  in  Marysvllle,  California,  in  1893,  or  that  no 
mention  of  his  partner  is  proffered,  are  inconsequential. 

In  his  extremely  interesting  and  fascinating  book,  "It  Seems  Like  Yes- 
terday," Russel  Grouse  devotes  a  meaty  chapter  to  Thp  Minstrel.  "There 
have  been  minstrels  in  this  world  of  ours  since  the  day  man  first  learned  to 
pattern  sound,"  writes  Mr.  Grouse.  "And  there  are  minstrels  today.  They 
are  sleek  fellows  who  serenade  us  through  megaphones  or  over  air  waves, 
and  they  are  no  mpre  picturesque  than  their  melting  voices.  In  a  robust 
age  that  still  echoes,  however,  there  were  troubadours  who  gave  to  minstrelsy 
its  greatest  name  and  fame.  With  them  it  became  America's  most  repre 
sentative  form  of  entertainment.  And  with  their  passing  something  of  the 
simplicity  of  life  was  removed  from  the  field  of  mummery.  Mr.  Bones  and 
Mr.  Tambo,  an  elderly  few  will  remember,  were  good  fellows  when  they 
had  it." 

One  need  not  be  as  old  as  Methuselah  to  recall  Lew  Dockstader,  who 
took  his  famous  creation  of  a  blackface  Theodore  Roosevelt  into  vaudeville 
on  the  final  decline  of  minstrelsy;  or  George  "Honey  Boy"  Evans  and  his 
heartening  ditty,  "I'll  Be  True  to  My  Honey  Boy";  or  Eddie  Leonard,  with 
his  soft  songs  and  his  softer  dances;  or  George  Thatclier,  one  of  the  most 
affable  of  raconteurs  in  burnt  cork;  or  George  Primrose,  king  of  soft-shoe 
dancers  of  his  period;  or  Dick  Jose,  who  as  a  so-called  contra-tenor,  sang 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold"  and  "With  All  Her  Faults  I  Love  Her 
Still";  or  Frank  McNish,  with  his  pantomimic  specialty  in  which  a  common 
kitchen  table  was  his  sole  'prop'  and  which  he  called  "Silence  and  Fun";  or 
Hughey  Dougherty  and  his  stump  speeches;  or  Willis  P.  Sweatnam,  who 
went  from  minstrelsy  to  delineate  Negro  types  in  Hoyt's  "A  Texas  Steer" 
S.  Cobb's  "Back  Home";  or  Neil  O'Brien,  a  rare  jester;  or 

or 

Sweet  Marie"  and 

There  are  scores  of  other  names,  of  men  who  lived  and  died  in  minstrel 


The  second  of  the  current  series  of 
three    "Dream    Picture"    travel  talks 
being  given  at  SjTnphony  Hall  by  Bran- 
son De  Cou  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
concerned  a  tour  through  California 
which   Mr.  De   Cou   made   In  1932. 
Beginning  with  a  few  views  of  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  the  Apache  Trail, 
and  scenes  along  the  desert  In  southern 
1  Arlzons,  Mr.  De  Cou  took  his  audience 
I  to  Riverside.  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
j  Santa  Barbara,  San  Francisco,  through 
I  the  Redwood  forests  of  the  northern 
I  part  of  the  state,  and  back  to  the  Yose- 
Imlte  Valley,  where  he  left  them,  luckily 
lin  a  blossoming  grove  on  the  floor  of 
Ithe  canyon  rather  than  on  overhanging  i 
Irock,   It  would  have  been  tempting  and 
Irather  fun  to  leave  them  all,  inimaglna- 
Itlon,  perched  thousands  of  feet  above 
la  great  deal  of  nothing  at  the  end  of 
I  the  lecture. 

The  travel  talker  has  become  an 
linstitution.  People  have  their  favorites, 
[anri  there  are  those  who  are  devoted  to 
lal!  who  invade  the  city  with  their  slides 
and  the  look  of  far  away  places  in  their 
eyes.    The  lecturers  know  their  public; 
they  refer  assuredly  to  the  places  seen 
on  the  last  arm-chair  bit  of  traveling 
Lihey  and  the  audience  did  together, 


posnion  '^lov  s^tudenr'to^^'eximlne' make-up,  so  to  spsak,  or  who  graduated  from  that  care-free  school  to  be 
workmanship  rather  than  for  the  en-  come  celebrities  in  white  face,  like  Chauncey  Olcott,  Bernard  Granville,  Billy 
joyment  of  an  audience?  The  melodic  y^n,  Billy  Clifford,  George  Frothingham,  of  "Bostonians"  renown,  even  Gus 
Srno°?om  "ilin ''"climaxed  ^""^  Williams,  who'  donned  black-face  long  before  he  took  to  Dutch  comedy 
^'^Rlchard  Strauss  In  search  of  a  sub- Harrigan  and. Hart,  Mclntyre  and  Heath,  Al.  G.  Fields,  Billy  Emerson,  Car- 
ject  to  inspire  him  bethought  him  of  roll  Johnson,  William  H.  West,  Lew  Benedict,  the  Barlows,  Fox  and  Ward 
Nletzsch's  "Thus  ^P^ke  Zarathustra^'' ^j^g  original  Clipper  Quartet,  the  Four  Emperors  of  Music,  WiUiam  H.  Win- 
toimanuer^Kanrs  "Critique""  of  Pure  dom,  William  H.  FrUlman,  William  H.  Nankeville,— a  veritable  trio  ol 
Reason."  Cesar  Pranck  was  once  found  "William  He."  It  seems  as  if,  once  under  way,  we  could  pile  up  names  with- 
readlng  It,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  out  end,  each  of  them  worthy  of  honorable  salute,  in  that  day  and  this;  but 
turn  it  into  a  tone  poem.  Strauss s  huge  .  ,  ,  cfnri-') 

work  wa5  first  heard  here  in  1897.  ThenS"°"S^^-    wnat  time  does  that  parade  start.' 

owning' ^bV  the' miSt^''cllmax'Cn°^e  When  Rachel  Crothers,  plainly  jubilant  and  not  a  little  excited,  aros^ 
(chord  of  C  major.  There  was  curiosity  from  her  pew-seat  in  Raymond  Moore's  Cape  Playhouse  in  Dennis  on  a 
about  the  trumpet  solos;  would  thecertain  sultry  summer's  night^Aug.  8,  1932,  to  be  exact — she  capped  an 
cw-Tlyf  ^"^YTitefday'  twl  p*^s^e^  ^^^exceptionally  joyous  performance  with  a  speech  characteristicaUy  brief  and 
played  brilliantly  and  with  apparentlncisive.  She  had  just  witnessed,  along  with  several  hundred  summer  resi- 
ease.  One  tried  to  solve  the  "mystei-y' dents  of  the  Cape,  a  first  performance  of  her  comedy,  "When  Ladies  Meet. ' 
of  the  conclusion  in  two  ^l^«y«-r''Ti}' and  she  had  found  it  good.  "One  scant  week  ago  the  players  took  the  script,  ' 
theme  of  the  ideal  sways  aloft  in  th.  ,j  ^.^       •     ,  ,„    ot.      *      j  j.    4.1,  u**. 

higher  regions  in  B  major;    doubl  she  explained,  "and  tonight,  behold  the  miracle!"   She  referred  to  the  little 

basses  repeating  C.  G.  C,  the  Worl(cast  of  seven  as  good  soldiers.    She  also  expressed  gratification  that  John 
Riddle."   How  old  this  tone  poem  i  Qoiden  had  accepted  Mr.  Moore's  offer  of  the  use  of  his  little  theatre  for 
today!  Old  and  futile  except  for  a  few  ^i-^^  try-out.    Since  then,  it  might  be  added,  Mr.  Golden  has  gone  further. 
SoS^'"^"^'"'^"''"^"  P'lrposes  to  try  out  there  this  summer  Vicki  Baum's  dramatization  of  her 

Mr.  Hill's  sinfonietta  was  played  for  novel,  "And  Life  Gos.';  On."  It  also  is  possible  that  Miss  Crothers's  next 
the  first  time  at  the  Symphony  concert  comedy— she  turns  out  one  each  season— will  have  initial  presentation  ther  -, 
HluTroIe'ThirorKouL'evTtlky  s^S-'  Returning  to  the  first  night  of  "When  Ladies  Meet":  it  is  a  question  if 
gested  his  writing  a  symphony  in  one  Walter  Abel,  who  created  the  role  of  Jimmie  Lec  and  now  plays  it  at  the 
movement.  "The  resulting  material  Plymouth,  ever  has  derived  any  greater  satisfaction  from  any  subsequent 
seemed  to  approach  a  ®l^^g"*^^resstai  Performance  than  came  to  him  after  the  curtain  fell  on  Aug.  8,  1932.  Miss 
of  a  symphony's  ^'first  movement  waa  Byington,  also  an  'original  member,'  was  nervous  that  first  night— sbt  had 
not  absent  yesterday  In  the  mind  of  this  any  number  of  trying  speeches  and  as  the  hoity-toity  widow,  Mrs.  Bridget 
hearer.  The  word  "sinfonietta"  suggests  Drake,  she  must  travel  under  forced  draught  for  three  busy  acts;  but  she 
rhKrk'''S"rd^  the  sloV  through  gloriously.  Rose  Hobart  then  was  Mary  Howard,  the  young 

was  the  most  ingratiating.  The  other  novelist,  and  Janet  Beecher  was  Claire  Woodruff,  the  book  publisher  s  wife, 
passages  are  scholarly,  as  was  to  be  pj-ankly,  we  see  little  to  choose  between  Miss  Hobart  and  Miss  Inescourt.  the 
forbfy^ipeSed'^a  ifgSer' toucSf  mS^  new  Mary  Howard  and  with  like  candor  we  credit  Miss  Royle  with  a  finer, 
piquant  harmonies  and  more  diversified  more  sensitive  performance  as  Claire  than  Miss  Beecher  s  seemed  to  be,  To 
instrumentation.  The  work  was  loudly|.;vhich  it  might  be  anybody's  retort,  'Why  shouldn't  it  be?  Miss  Royle  has 
Sioul-and 'fornurolfwi^hia^^^  the  pari,  five  months;  Miss  Beecher  had  It  only  a  week!" 
flute  beautifully  played  oy. Mr.  Laurent.  I  ; 


_  t-^  r-       -  — ^-  ^  

The  Theatre 

C  By  PHILIP  HALE 

So  the  Italian  marionettes  will  soon  be  here  to  plve  operas,  plays  and 
ballets.  Many  have  praised  puppets  at  the  expense  of  comedians  of  flesh 
•vnd  blood.  There  wa."  a  time  when  Craig's  little  magpzine  shouted  in  praise 
of  marionettes.  Anatole  France  saw  with  delight  Signoret's  company  in 
Paris.  He  recalled  the  English  puppets  plajing  the  tragedy  of  "Julius 
Caesar"  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Signoref.s  company  "play  Cer- 
vantes pnd  Arloiophanes,  and  I  think  they  will  also  play  Shakespeare,  Cal- 
deron.  Plautus  and  Moliere."  He  remembered  that  Goethe,  seeing  the  true 
story  of  Dr.  Faust  told  by  puppets,  conceived  the  great  poem  on  which  he 
worked  to  his  last  day.  "Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  for  mai"ionettes  to  be 
eloquent  or  poetic?"  France  preferred  them  to  living  comedians.  "Actor.s 
spoil  comedy.  I  mean  good  actors.  I  can  stand  the  others.  It's  the  ex- 
cellent actors  tuch  at-  are  at  the  Comedie  Prancaise  that  I  cannot  endure. 
Their  lalent  is  too  great;  they  cover  everything.  Their  personality  puts  in 
the  shade  the  piece  they  act.  They  are  important.  I  do  not  wish  an  actor 
to  be  important  unless  he  has  genius.  ...  I  saw  one  evening  In  a  great 
theatre  a  woman  of  marked  talent,  highly  respectable,  who,  dressed  as  a 
queen  and  reciting  verses,  wished  to  pass  herself  off  as  the  sister  of  Helen 
and  th3  heavenly  twins.  But  she  was  snub-nosed.  I  knew  at  once  by  that 
slie  was  not  the  daughter  of  Leda.  And  that  is  why,  speak  well  and  act 
well,  as  she  did,  I  did  not  believe  in  her  at  all.  My  pleasure  was  wholly 
••spoiled.  One  never  fears  this  uneasiness  with  marionettes.  They  are  made 
In  the  Image  of  women  seen  in  dreams  .  .  .  They  do  not  live  as  we  live. 
They  live  the  life  of  the  immortal  gods." 


Prof.  J.  Dover  'Wilson,  believing  that  Important  elements  of  the  original 
plot  of  "Hamlet"  have  been  lost  or  overlaid,  attempted  to  recover  them 
in  his  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  We  quote  in  part  from 
an  Interesting  account  of  the  lecture  from  the  London  Times.  First  the  Ghost 

"The  ghost  scenes  could  only  be  properly  followed  in  the  light  of  Eliza- 
bethan spiritualism,  which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  modern  spirit- 
ualism. Hamlet,  as  a  student  of  the  Protestant  University  of  Wittenberg, 
would  have  grave  doubts  about  the  character  of  a  spirit  professing  to  come 
from  Purgatory,  doubts  which  he  voiced  in  everything  he  said  about  the 
Ghost  before  he  saw  it,  and  which  recurred  with  added  force  in  moods  of 
depression  later.  All  that  threw  a  flood  of  new  light  over  the  events  of 
the  first  act,  and,  moreover,  greatly  assisted  the  working  of  the  plot,  since  ] 
it  made  it  natural  for  Hamlet  to  hesitate  and  assume  his  'antic  disposition' 
while  it  explained  his  need  for  the  Gonzago  play  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
Ghost's  story. 

"Prof.  Wilson  worked  out  his  thesis  in  detail  for  the  political  situation 
at  the  opening  of  the  play  and  for  Hamlet's  attitude  to  Ophelia.  He  ex- 
plained the  latter  problem  by  the  loss  of  a  stage  direction  giving  Hamlet 
an  entry  (on  the  Inner  Elizabethan  stage)  nine  lines  before  his  entry  on 
the  outer  stage  in  Act  II,  Scene  II,  an  entry  which  enabled  him  accidentally 
and  unseen  to  overhear  the  eavesdropping  plot  hatched  between  Polonius 
and  Claudius  and  so  implicating  Ophelia  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  in  his 
ears  as  one  of  his  uncle's  minions. 

"The  stage  direction,  once  in  place,  is  seen  to  afPect  far  more  than  the 
daughter  of  Polonius;  makes  the  Nunnery  scene  playable  for  the  first  time, 
and  adds  all  kinds  of  fresh  light  and  shade  to  the  Play  scene. 

"Restoration  along  these  lines,  in  short,  makes  the  plot  of  Hamlet  work 
for  the  first  time  since  the  seventeenth  century.  And  what  of  the  mystery 
of  Hamlet's  character?  It  frames  it  in  more  delicate  dramatic  tracery, 
but  it  does  not  solve  it.  The  mystery  remains,  like  that  which  enshrouds 
lago  and  Cleopatra.  The  more  obvious  it  is  that  Shakespeare  intended  that 
mystery  and  emphasized  it.  He  created  Hamlet,  one  of  the  most  lifelike 
of  all  characters  in  literature.  He  did  not.  explain  him;  he  left  that  to 
the  critics!" 


vini-.iiccllist  before  he  began  to^ite  ,i  that"Wnm-ui 

.•;nould  be  given  only  in  the  morning,  aln  r  ,^  buuiaa:-,l— the  German 

breakfast,  a  cup  of  what  was  known  in  that  <j|>untry  as  collee,  and  an  egg 
that,  like  Hannibal,  had  crossed  the  Alps— aa  egg  that,  fair  to  the  eye, 
offended  the  ro.se.  Pudor  also  thought  that  Ihi  pcrformor.s,  singer.s,  players 
on  Instruments  should  not  be  seen.  Tliia  cxfceriment  was  once  tried  nt 
Heidelberg  but  it  was  not  approved  by  the  aulience.  (Years  before  Pudor, 
the  composer  Gretry  in  one  of  his  entertalnii^  essays-for  he  wrote  about 
music  and  was  not  content  with  writing  operas— forestalled  Wagner  by 
recounting  the  advantages  of  a  concealed  orchestra. 

No,  an  orchestra  should  be  .seen  as  well  as  heard.  It  adds  to  the 
enjoyment:  The  sight  of  the  fiddlers  bowing  as  one  man;  the  double  basses, 
athletic  as  In  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven'."?  Fifth  symphony,  and  the  conductor, 
graceful  or  violent  in  directing.  His  dress  has  somethmg  to  do  with  his 
success.  When  Arthur  Nikisch  first  appeared.  On  the  platform  of  the  old 
Music  hall  some  doubted  his  ability,  for  his  clothes  came  from  a  Leipzig 
tailor  and  the  trousers  were  of  the  accordion  variety.  He  soon  saw  his  error, 
and  grew  to  be  irreproachable  in  the  eyes  of  the  critical.  Dr.  Muck  was 
looked  on  with  favor  by  palpitating  ladies  who  voiced  openly  their  admira- 
tion of  his  sculptural  legs  neatly  clad.  The  evening  dress  of  Eugene 
Goossens,  the  triumph  of  a  London  tailor,  at  once  gave  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  this  guest  conductor  and  assurance  of  his  ability.  Suppose  he 
had  conducted  behind  a  screen?  Perish  the  thought! 

in  a  dim  llj?ht  those  sitting  in  the  balconies  are  unable  to  see  clearly 
those  on  the  floor,  in  the  family  pews,  and  cannot  comment  with  accuracy 
on  the  appearance  of  those  below.  "There's  Mrs.  Jinglefritz.  I  hardly 
recognized  her.  How  she's  gone  off  in  looks!  'Well,  she's  had  trouble 
enough."  Or,  "Js  it  true  that  Sally  Lollipop's  engagement  is  broken?  She 
seems  to  be  In  good  spirits."  The  hall  might  at  least  be  brilliantly  lighted 
lor  the  Friday  afternoon  symphony  concerts. 


Observe  how  people,  when  they  are  absorbed  by  a  play,  sit  up  and  talk 
briskly  in  the  Intervals,  how  quickly  their  tongues  trip.  Has  any  one  ever 
observed  such  cnimation  in  a  cinema?  'When  the  lights  go  up  bfetween  pic- 
tures, does  one  not  observe  a  mass  of  lethargic  film  fans  lying  about  in  dull 
heaps,  as  if  a  steam-roller  had  gone  over  their  minds.  Look  at  the  play- 
goers emerging  from  a  theatre  and  film  fans  emerging  from  a  cinema.  The 
first  ara  vivacious;  the  second  are  almost  comatose.  Sometimes,  as  I  pass 
the  doors  of  a  cinema  from  which  the  film  fans  are  issuing,  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  passing  a  mortuary  and  that  the  corpses  were  coming  out  to  look  for 
their  coffins. — St.  John  Ervine. 


Redfem  Masoij,  music  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  thinks  we 
should  tax  visiting  artists  5  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts  to  aid  our  own 
orchestras  and  bands. 

"Paderewski,  at  one  of  his  concerts,  drew  in  $27,000.  John  McCormack 
has  done  the  like  on  several  occasions.  In  neither  instance  did  the  money 
remain  here.  'Why  should  not  these  men,  whose  music  earns  so  much  money 
from  us,  help  us  to  keep  up  the  art  which  is  their  livelihood? 

"Take  opera,  for  instance.  We  paid  Madame  Muzio  $3.(W0  a  perform- 
ance. That  money  probably  goes  to  Italy.  Why  should  not  the  artist  pay 
5  per  cent,  of  it  to  go  to  help  us  to  support  symphony,  or,  if  need  be,  opera 
for  that  large  element  of  the  people  which  cannot  pay  society  prices  for 
seats?" 

Mr.  Mason  wrote  In  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  orchestra: 
"If  the  summer  symphony  dees  not  receive  from  the  city  a  grant  of 
$7500,  like  the  on"?  it  received  last  year,  there  will  be  no  summer  season. 
More  tlian  that,  if  there  is  no  summer  season,  the  personnel  of  the  sym- 
phony will  be  largely  dispersed  and,  when  the  winter  comes,  we  shall  have 
a  depleted  orchestra.' 


■Who  conceived  the  idea  of  dimming  the  lights  In  Symphony  hall  so 
that  one  can  hardly  see  one's  neighbor  without  straining  the  eyes?  Was 
Mr.  Paderewski  the  first  pianist  to  play  here  in  a  darkened  hall?  (It  was 
long  ago  in  the  old  Music  hall.)  No  doubt,  the  one  performing,  pianist  or 
violinist  favors  the  gloom  with  the  light  thrown  chiefly,  if  not  solely  on 
him— for  he  thinks  that  the  audience  Is  thus  better  able  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  music — i.  e.,  on  him. 

There  was  a  man  who  not  only  advocated  semi-darkness  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music,  he  went  farther:   Heinrich  Pudor,  bom  in  Dresden,  and  a 


"Cavalcade"  is  the  best  British  film  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  it 
was  made  to  America.  It  is  a  film  that  ought  to  make  our  producers  go 
into  corners  and  kick  themselves.  Why  in  the  world  couldn't  we  have 
produced  it  in  our  own  studios?  Why  must  a  couple  of  dozen  British 
artists  go  half  across  the  wqrld  to  make  a  film  of  British  life  under  a 
British  director  from  a  play  by  a  British  dramatist?  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  a  British  film  and  a  film  made  in  Britain,  anc 
ever  day  that  we  waste  in  trivialities  makes  it  easier  for  America  to  cash  in 
on  that  difference  with  all  the  resources  at  her  cornvna^^  — nie  Observer) 

I  treme  gentleness  of  Mr.  Cobb.    The  I 

Mr  Poot^s  namp  ha".!  -^PTi  nn  nrr,o.r„v,-  Children's  Theatre  is  in  its  line  not  a] 
S?'-this"°o?chmm  ilnce'  !  887°'^  IKghf  f"^'^"*-^^  ^.^.^^T  B^Sn  "thtl 

out  the  years  his  ideal  has  been  high,  conspicuously  lactag  in  Boston 

He  has  never  striven  after  cheaply  £c-  J'f^'"-  ^^*i.V^«r^  step  in  a  worthy  dlrec- 

qulred  success.    He  has  always  been  a  won  — A-  w.JW.  

musician,  respecting  himself  and  his  i  rmVPirDTo  .r.^  », 

Vh*-U-4.|  '-^^CJj.RTS  OF  THE  WEEj 

SIMMONS  AND  M.  I.-T.  GLEE  CLUBS     ^P^'^-^Ltt^Sv^nh!?  ^ 
YMterday   evening  in   Jordan   hall      Jacques  iSffman^^^^S"^.  °^<=^«tra,i 
the  Simmons  College  and  M.  I.  T.  glee  '       rv"  i"?!™^"".  conductor.  '  I 

clubs  presented  a  joint  program.  The 
chief  event  of  the  evening  was  a  per- 
formance of  "Melusina,"  a  legend  for 
mixed  voices  and  four  soloists  by  Hof- 
mann.  The  combined  glee  clubs  sang 
one  chorus  together  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hofmann  "Melusina," 
sang  separately. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Simmons  Col- 
lege choristers  Jor  their  industry 


producing 
Tennyson. 


-     ^    In  I 

the   Hoist    choruses  from 


l^^^fSDAY-Jordanhall  8-lS-  r««  ' 
The  Hofmann  "Melusina,"  to  which     <=«rt  by  the  N.  E.  Conservatwnr'  nZh' 
the  latter  half  of  the  concert  was  de-     «stra    Wallace  Goodrich    Su .for" 
voted,  was  hardly  worth  that  disfclnc-     ^""^le  Monaghan,  pianist 
tion  in  itself.   The  choruses  and  soloists  THURSDAY— Svmohonv 
labored  manfully  in.  ltB_  behalf,  but  o:i    P.  M.:  Harva?d^w%„b  nl'  t^^^^^" 


the  whole  the  first  half  of  the  concert 
was  much  more  intereesting  and  much 
better  executed.  a.  W.  W.  ' 


JORDAN  HALL 
{"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm" 

I.   "Rebeoca  of   Sunn.vbrook   Farm  "  i 
an    three    acts    and    four    scenes  hv 
IDouflaa  Wirsrin   and    Charlotte  Thompsi 
.based  upon  the  nove]  of  the  same  name 
Mrs.  TVig?in:  presented  yesterdav  mornin?  i 
lafternoon  b.v  the  Clare  Tree  Major  Childre..  . 
jTheMre  Coinp.in.v.  ttnder  the  sponsorship  of 
Ithe  Boston  Unn'ersity  women's  council,  wiili 
the  loUowmg:  cast: 

Abijah.  .lohn  Hilihard 

Emma  Jane  Perkins  Rene  Masnn.s 

Aunt  Miranda  Saw.ver  Viola  Roarhe 

Aunt  Jane  SawTcr  Norma  Nelson 

Jeremiah  Cobb.   Wendell  Whitten 

Reberea  Rowena  Randall....  Dorothv  Maior 

Minnie  Smellie  Madeleine  Fale^! 

Adam  Ladd  Charles  Aitkin 

Yesterday  morning  in  Jordan  hall  the 
Children's  Theatre  Company  of  New 
York  gave  a  performance  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm."  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence of  children  present,  but  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  tell  whether  they  enjoyed  the 
play  more  than  the  quantities  of  candy 
which  wa«  freely  sold  and  as  freely 
bought. 

America  has  taken  the  problem  of 
child  education  in  a  curious  way.  The 
cardinal  principle,  which  is  ever  at  the 
back  of  the  teaching  mind,  is  that  the 
child  must  on  no  account  be  bored,  and 
even  discipline  muit  give  way  before 
amusement.  The  result  Is,  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not.  that  the  professional  en- 
tertainment for  children  has  become 


son,  conductor. 

rh^r^"^®  hall  (Cambridge)— 8  p  m  • 
Chardon     string     quartet  ' 


Anglo- 
Piston, 


^ston  Symphony  orchestra  nr 
Koussevitzy,  conductor       *  ' 

^^^^^l~^y^^^°r.y     hall.'  8 '15 
P-  M.:   Repetition  of  Prldav% 
phony  concert.  "ways  Bym- 


'7 


R-K-O  KEITH'S 
"Our  Betters" 

T  «CTf<?n    comed.T    adapted  bfl 

Jane  Murfin  and  Henry  Wajrstaffe  Gribbljl 
liom  the  play  of  the  «amc  name  by  wf 
Somerset  Maurham.  preaenled  at  the  Hndfl 
*"7u^,f'"''^'  l',''\y"'^-  on  March  12.  loiil 
with  Rose  (orhlan.  Ronald  Squire  amf 
thryalal  Hern(-  in  the  leadiny  roles:  reviveifi 
at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre.  New  York  unl 

(oilier  and  Madfre  Eran.v  film  directed 
&eoree  Ciikor  and  presented  by  R-K-0  RadiJ 
Pictures  with  the  following  caul:  J 

Lady  Pearl  Grayston  Constance  Bennef  ] 

Pepi  d  A™.?ta  Gilbert  Rolin 

^leminir  Harvey  Charles  Stan,  t  1 

gefsie  Anita  I,., 

Prinoesd...   Phoebe    V\<  . 

Thornton   flay  Grant  Mil.hel 

Lord   Bleane.,  Hiish  Siiulai 

Lord  Georpe  Graytton    ,  .        Alan  Mowbra 

The  Diicheii  Violet  Kemble  Coope 

ig'';'"'  .....Tyrell  Davi 

 Harold  EntwhistI  i 

■■■'i'J"'  Fenwick  Minor  Wat»o,| 

W.  Somerset  Maugham's  sardonl< 
omedy,  "Our  Betters,"  provides  an  ex  I 
;ellent  vehicle  for  Constance  Bennfttj 
its    sharp-edged    satire    and  Ecornfuflj 


more  important .  than  it  really  should,  d  aughter  suit  her  far  better  than  thh 
f  °^  «TP,'^'  doubtful  if  any  child  k-eepy.  emotional  affalrV  in  which  sht 
is  ben^titM  intellectually  by  a  perform-  all  too  apt  to  Indulge  The  film  nov 
ance  Of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  khowinR  at  the  R-K-O  Keith  Theatre 
but  because  there  is  so  little  children's   s  a  leisurely,  good-lookh^g  woll-fct 


entertainment  this  ;ar  such  a  perform- 
ance actually  assumes  a  more  important 


broduction,  varying  scarcely' at  all  fron 
he  .stage  play.   Once  upon  a  time  "Oui 


Character.  The  Children's  TheaT^e  Com-  ^{^^ up  I  TrUabirtemp°^ 


pany  gave  a  competent  presentation. 
The  cast  is  adult,  end  for  that  reason 
those  who  acted  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren deserve  great  credit.  One  could 
have  wished  Aunt  Miranda  to  have  been 
"  I'ttv  fiercer  in  contrast  to  the  ex- 


n  a  teapot,  and  Mr.  Maugham  almosfl 
^ad  to  take  a  vacation  in  the  countr>l 
or  London  did  not  care  for  his  portrakl 
»I  American  social  climbers  and  decai 
I'ent  members  of  the  American  arU 
ocracy.   With  the  passing  of  tbe 


Diiiv  swms  IMS  daring,  tnougti  no 
inclslvf  and  bitter  than  before 
nd  the  only  thing  that  can  militate 
aalnst  It  In  the  eyes  of  motion  picture 
iudlences  Is  Its  entire  reliance  upon 
onversatlon  Instead  of  action. 

<^  nicelv  Ironic  title:  "Our  Betters, 
la'dv  Peiv.-l  Gravston.  an  American  hen-- 
-<^s  with  a  husband  who  makes  no  pre- 
enre  of  fidelity,  is  a  society  leader 
«ha-ie  bilU  are  paid  by  a  rich  vulgarian. 
\rthur  Fenwicl:.  Among  her  Intimates 
ire  an  elderlv,  amorous  duchess— for- 
f\er  whining  after  a  handsome  gigolo, 
Pepl  with  whom  she  is  in  love— expa- 
triated Americans,  ashamed  of  their 
o'igin  and  English  noblemen  quite  wUl- 
In-  to' sell  their  titles  to  marry  heiresses 
from  across  the  ssas.  There  Isn't  much 
of  a  plot,  chieflv  a  series  of  acidly 
etched  portraits  of  unimpeachable  ve- 
racity A  vague  little  romance  is  intro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  Pearl's  inno- 
cent sister  Bessie,  who.  azzled  for  a 
time  goes  home  gladly  to  marry  a  nice 
American  boy,  Fleming  Har\ey. 

Constance  Bennett  plays  Pearl  r:ith 
force,  wit  and  humor,  though  lacking 
something  of  tlie  glamor  that  surround- 
ed Ina  Claire's  performance  of  the  same 
role  on  the  stage.  She  reads  her  lines 
well  also,  even  though  her  voice  tends 
to  grow  monotonous.  The  displeasmg 
ro'.c  of  the  amorous,  elderly  duchess  is 
superlatively  well  handled  by  Violet 
Kemble  Cooper,  who  quite  ruas  away 
with  the  picture,  and  Phoebe  Foster,  by 
force  of  her  quiet  charm,  makes  a  small 
role  outstanding.  Grant  Mitchell  is 
amusing.  Charles  Starrett  Is  good  look- 
i  in?  and  Gilbert  Roland  dees  unusually 
well  as  the  pampered  Pepi.  The  other 
roles  are  well  filled,  the  direction  Is 
skilful  and  the  sets  entirely  appropriate. 

The  popular  tintype  comedians.  Chic 
York  and  Rose  King,  headline  the 
\audevllle  program  in  an  act  that  com- 
bines old  and  new  material.  They  are 
a£  unfailingly  amusing  as  ever,  whether 
in  their  famous  sleigh  ride  or  in  their 
slapstick  exchange  of  wisecracks.  Vera 
Schwartz,  handsome  and  blonde,  sings 
!  'Tlie  Blue  Danube"  and  "My  Hero"  in 
'  German,  proving  herself  possessor  of  a 
rich  and  pleasing  soprano  voice,  Tlie 
Yacopi  troop  offer  some  remarkable 
fpats  with  the  teder  board,  and  others 
on  the  bill  are  Charlie  Foisythe,  assisted 
by  the  Misses  Sieman  and  Parrell,  and 
Snoozer.  Jr„  a  beautiful  and  remarkably 
intelligent  collie  dog.  E.  L.  H. 

O'CONNELLSaVE 
MEMORIAL  CONCERl 

Traditional  Program  of  Irish 
Songs  at  Jordan  Hall 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  lUth  program  of  the  Monda 
evening  series  of  concerts  by  the  Bo« 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Sergi 
Koussevitsky  conductor,  was  given  las 
night  at  Symphony  hall  with  Carmcl 
Ippolito,  Boston  violinist,  a.s  soloist.  Th 
was  the  program: 


deal'  ot'  t^alning.  so  that  no  one  would 
bo  the  worse  for  its  banishment. 

What  the  Vincent  show  would  be 
without  the  Lyman  family  is  distxessliig 
to  contemplate.  Mrs.  Lyman  is  the  best 
of  the  ''three  generations  h^hk 


chorus. 


"^^ioH"i^lr^^^^^^ 

of  the"threc  generations"  scene.    Mrs.,   "^j.e^necelsary.  Thus  most  of  *e  Jo^^ 
Lyman-Harrower  puts  on  two  decidedly  ^^'^^  became  little  more  than  a  sene 
monologues,  and  Miss  Char  otte   I      ^^i^aculous  exercises  "i  \h 

-  ■ -       """^  ^^y^'^^- 

Trcan^t^-^  w^tffe^ur^  any 
1  tton  the  glee  club  holds.    .A.  w.  w. 


Clever  muiiuiusu^-o.  — —  — "  „Kint,7  I 

Lyman  is  a  dancer  of  n°i»ean  ability- 
There  is  a  group  dance,  of  which  she  Is  1 

the  leader,  borrowed  In  Idea,  perhaps.f 


was  the  program:  ,,1  f rom  one  of  Mary  Wigman's  groups! 

Glinka    Overliire  to  "Russian  and  Ludmil!  a  I  ,  .  ...  . .      .  ; 

Tchaikovskv.  .Concerto  for  violin  in  D  majorl 
itraviiisky .  The  Rite  of  Pprinc. 


   this  season,  and  highly  effective  In  per 

A  Viitu'/e^of'^Pafan^RliMia'formance.  Decidedly,  however,  it  should 
The  music  was  skilfully  selected  and  he  set  either  to  purely  rhythmic  music 
placed     One  might  ruminate  on  the  or  to  less  music,  but  not  to  the  treacly 
_    '  .        .  n„„  „f  -Dnecia  i5  stuff  composcd  for  it.   This  dance  war- 

different  conceptions  of  pagan  Russia  as  ^  ^.^^^^^^  accompaniment. 

portrayed   In   sound   by   Glinka    dor  ^^^^  possible  to  skim  over  the 

"Russian  and  Ludmilla."  Is  a  fairy  tale  rest  of  the  show.  The  antics  of  Mrs. 
of  naean  Russian  days)  and  by  Stray- John  E.  Thayer,  Jr.  were  well  received.  . 

1     *  \„v,^c.  "T?(+»  nf  snrine"  audi- ^'^^^  indeed,  deserved  applause.    The:     The  program  of  the  19th  symphony 
insky.  to  whose    Rite  of  Spung    audi  ^^^^^^^      ^  Leslie  Blake  wa^  espe- r  concert  givenln  Symphony  hall  yester- 
ences  still  pay  the  tribute  of  leavmg  In  ^aUy  animated.    Some  gentle  satire  is;         afternoon  and  conducted  by  Mi 
hauteur,  though  the  work  is  past  20  poked  at  the  Friday  afternoon  sym- 
\  years  old,  and  generally  accepted  as  the  phony  audience.     The  scene  is  held 
\  ^''■•'a        »     6  J  together,  m  spite  of  the  poor  lines,  by 

\  composer's  best,  and  one  of  the  most^j^^  ^^^^^^  Albert  Bigelow,  Jr. 

likely  to  live  o'f  all  otir  welter  of  modem  a  more  successful  comic  scene  was' 
music  One  might  watch,  in  the  music  "How  They  Say  It"  In  which  Miss  Pris- 
•of 'the  three  Russians,  ea^h  of  ^^'hom cilla^tonstall  acted  w^th  d^^^^^^ 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

,  C,<1  \'V''By  PHILIP  HALE 


V — --  —  .  „„„„t_,,  Altogether  the  "Vincent  Ventures"  of 
dominated  the  music  of  his  country  ir  ^ggg  j^^^  entertainment  to  offer  and 
his  day  and  greatly  influenced  musicians  achievement  to  be  proud  of.   A.  W.  W. 

...  ,    ,         '.,  ,  AT-_        n,-.^.m>ae-c-  ■   ~ 


CHARDON  STRING  QUARTET 


outside  his  land,  the  progress  ot 
orchestral  technique,  the  development 
of  orchestral  expressiveness.  ^  ^  , 
Glinka  lived  during  the  first  half  ot 
the  19th  century,  Tchaikovsky  durmg 
the  second  half  of  it;  Stravinsky  dom- 
inates our  time  in  music.  Glinka  sang 
out  the  wild  Russian  tunes  of  the  peas- 
ants with  simple  appreciation;  Tchaik- 
ovsky used  them  a^  the  core  of  sonie  ot 
the  most  emotional  (sometimes  morbidly 
emotional)  music  ever  written  and  be- 
cause one  touch  of  sentiment  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,  he  wielded  a  far 
greater  influence  than  his  less  gifted 
and  less  fervent  predecessor;  Stravinsky 
uses  the  Russian  themes  as  incantations, 
by  which  he  hauls  us,  as  by  the  hair, 

back    into    an    atavistic    age,,  when   ^^^^  ^  ^      

rhythm  and  sound  soothed  not  the  soft  I  string  quartet,  a  vigorous  and  engaging 
surface  emotions,  but  stirred  up  depths    -    -  .---=-.--.  *u„ 


Ti^eJ.  =Ui^»oSfa, 
Sd  piano  (Heinrich  Gebhard  pianistK 
Warner  "Forest  Murmurs  "Ofp 
^ffi'ed,"  Prelude  and  Love-Death 
from  ''Wstan  and  Isolde."  O^^erture 
to  "Tannhaeuser."  f„r  thi^ 

Roussel's  Suite  was  composed  for  this 


^  —     ,  or  »Ln;ii  a.  j^j^^  —■-  _  .  -„ 

A  program  of  music  by  English  and  thoroughly  L^^^^Brofessiona; 
American  composers  was  given  last  |  planned  so  interestmg^^^^P^  ^^^^ 
night  at  Brattle  hall  by  the  Chardon  ana  ^y^^^^  the  background.  Th^ 
String  Quartet— Norbert  Lauga,  first  | 'p^^^u^e  is  fashioned  in  a  masterly  man^ 
violin;  Clarence  Knudson,  second  violin;  I  ner,  nor  does  the  com^wser^  cudgelingi 
Jean  Oauhape,  viola,  and  Yves  Chardon.,  of  teclmical  ability  ^ead^to^^^ 
cello.  The  program:  '  -^^  ^'^^  •   -"O'"!!?  1 


In  memory  of  her  mother  and  father 
■  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Connell,    assisted  by 
'  members  of  two  generations  of  her  f  am- 
!  ily  and  by  friends,  gave  her  annual  con- 
cert of  Irish  songs  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  hall.  The  program  was  spon- 
sored as  it  has  been  each  year  for  many 
years  bv  Miss  O'Connell's  brothers  and 
sister,  Joseph  F.  O'Connell.  formerly 


suriacc  cmL^nwi^,  www  wv^. —  — — - 
that  could  rouae  to  savage  ecstacy. 

Carmela  Ippolito,  playing  the  Tchaik- 
ovsky concerto,  was  not  at  her  best — 
possibly  because  of  sudden  program 
changes— possibly  because  she  stood  on 
jthe  stage  of  Symphony  hall,  playmg 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  an  honor 
^  young  musicians  do  not  take  lightly. 
But  even  her  less-than-best  is  still  very 
Ic'vely  She  has  a  luscious  tone,  warm 
and  singing;  her  phrasing  is  rounded 
and  her  bowing  free;  she  plays  sonorous 
double-stops  and  crystal-clear  har- 
monics. Nervousness  may  have  induced 
her  to  telescope  her  rhythms;  Dr. 
Koussevitsky  solved  those  difficulties  m 
tempo  with  masterly  skill,  holdmg 
orchestra  and  soloist  together  with  uii- 
obstructive  firmness.  She  was  warmly 
applauded.  .    „    ,^  ,, 

It  was  the  "Rite  of  Spring"  after  all, 
which  made  the  evening  memorable 
Dr  Koussevitsky  has  never  conducted  it 
more  intensely;  the  orchestra  has  never 
played  it  more  brilUantly.  It  stiu 
startles,  stUl  annoys,  still  Irritates,  and 
still  provokes  wildest  pleasure  in  the 
initiates.  If  hiltlal  public  disapproval 
be  a  test  of  the  greatness  of  a  piece  ol 
music— and  history  shows  such  a  close 
parallelism  between  them  that  one  :s 


Second  Strinr  Quartet   ViUa-I^bos 

Quintet  lor  Oboe  and  Strings.  .  .Arthur  Bliss 
(Fernand  Gillet,  oboist) 

First  String-  Qiiajtet   Walter  Piston 

(First  oerformance) 

The  most  interesting  music  of  th? 
evening,  and  that  most  appreciated  by 
the  audience,  was  Mr.  Piston's  fir.st 

string  quartet,  a  vigorou„  ...„_„—„ 

work  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the 
Chardon  String  Quartet. 

Characteristic  of  Mr.  Piston's  quartet 
is  the  modern  di-slike  of  repetition,  but 
in  his  brevity  and  directness  there  lies 


in  his  Drevity  ana  airecmess  meie  uca  There  is  a  piece,  originauy  a  >- • 
the  soul  of  wit.    Logical  development,!  OQUssei  "The  Spider's  Festival,  wn 
rioritv-  onrf  Kf>iinHnp.<!K  nf  .structure  lend   'i,  it  -uoc  v-oo-n  nerformed  in  i 


'¥he  writing  is  ci'err,''and  a"esUng_  J 
^^me  might,  wish  a  sterner  SaraJl 
bande.  or  at  f  e  was  no* 

'"f^r'Tn^S  the^oTof  spam 

S  I  near  rerferjjgt  ^ 
THer.  ,1!  •'S'S.^i'  ' 


•01 


Massachusetts  representative    in  Con- ,    t'"'""'^"^^^  "^^rp.  "13.^^^ 
eress-  Dr   John  A.  O'Connell,  Judge     tempted  to  say  it  does—         tuie  01 
Daniel  T   0°^nnell    of  the  superior  |   Spring"  will  live  when  eye-^thlng  else 


mitten  since  1900  will  have  been  for- 
gotten. °- 


Ax- 


courirand  Mrs'"  James  B.  (O'Connell) 
Kelly  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  O'Connell  memorial  concerts  are 
a  family  tradition  which  began  with 
St.  Patrick's  day  gatherings  in  the  home 
of  their  parents.  James  and  Elizabeth 
O'Connell,  who  came  to  this  country  m 
the  days  of  the  civil  war.  Each  y^ar  they 
invite  a  large  number  of  their  friends 
to  join  them  in  the  observance. 

Each  O'Connell  girl,  beginning  with 
little  Miss  JuUe  O'Connell,  aged  nine,  as 
.'.he  finished  her  number  placed  a  basket 
or  bouquet  of  flowers  before  oil  paint- 
ings of  the  man  and  woman  in  whose 
memory  the  concert  was  given. 

Miss  O'Connell  sang  four  Irish  songs. 
■  Come  Back  to  Eiin."  accompanied  by 

Frank  J.  Mahler  at  the  organ;  Deidre,    is    Que    jonn  i 

accompanied  by  Miss  Grace  Gildea  Don-  of  the  John  B.  Rogers  Producins  Coir, 
ehue,  harpist;  "Rose  of  Castile."  and  pany  for  the  trailing  of  the  chor^^' 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  Miss  Juhe  the  selection  of  the  costumes  and  the 
O  Connell,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  (creation  of  two  or  three  of  th 
O  ConneU,  recited  "Dear  Irish  Tongue  1  Greater  credit  would  b^  his  if 


Roussei,    luc  tjtJi">.t  X     —    •  „ 

friends     The  latter's  Symphony  wao 
onfoT'the  marked  features  of  the  or- 
chestra's Jubilee  exercises.    Is  not 
-tinider's  Festival    worth  doing,  i^i*-' 
I^a  Dartle,  we  only,  ask  for  inforiria 

 „      'The    spider's    Festuai  wds 

   1  i.    ;„v,f  y^prp  hv  Mr  Toscanini  m  Jan- 

of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  chambe^'^o^^^^gfa  A  few  days  later  the  Bos- 
music  heard  hereabouts  lately  "?'^^',„..i.;„i    issnriation.  Mr.  Longy 


clarity  and  soundness  of  structure  lend 
the  work  a  strength  to  be  expected 
under  the  enchanting  poetry  of  the 
adagio,  the  piquancy  of  the  first  and 
last  movements,  well-knit  and  well-pro- 
portioned (within  a  smaller-than-cus- 
tomary  mold  for  quartets),  full-voiced 
without  obscuring  the  line  of  the  music 
(and  In  Mr.  Piston's  music  there  is 


uo-.,  i.vam  i.cicak/uuws  lai^iy.  (.gn  Musical  Association,    ~  Thf.1 

The  Chardon  String  Quartet  gave  Iconductor,  gave  a  P«i'^o"?Jf"^^;,  ,;ve!v 
a  deft  and  sparking  performance.  Ther  titte  interest  one^.^ves^^^^^^  ^^y^ 
was  much  applause  for  the  players  an<S;°  "and   the    action  disappointmg. 
a  near  ovation  for  Mr.  Piston  himself A ielU  was  the  chief  dancer  ml 
1  Who  was  present.  Sar^  20  vears  ago   Any  woman  with  a  I 

The  work  of  Villa-Lobos.  known  her<t^^"t  1;^;  that  was  worth  seeing.  I 
to  some  slight  degree  through  short^^JS^ '^.t  d'lndy  was  attached  to  the  I 
symphonic  pieces  and  some  chamber mountains   and   the   neigh- 1 
""'^ "--^S  plains.   It  would  seem  ^  if  likcl 
the  giant  Antaeus  of  old  h«,  r^ta" 
his  strength  as  long  as  his  feet  toud 

  „.„  -..-R^*"n,i°d  for  thii  symphony  built 

not   so   interesting    as    the   trio   for'^"®  gruuim,  *  ^  oirpiv  one 


music,  stems  from  Debussy  and  Ravel.J^^!."  !,iams  It  would  seem  as  if  lik 
but  carries  in  it  a  bite  and  string  that??^™?; Antaeus  of  old  he  retaine 
is  the  Brazilian's  own.  This  quartet  is">f  cfrpnsth  as  long  as  his  feet  touche 
less  distinguished  than  the  first,  and  J^f^  ^J^^^nd  for  this  Symphony  built  0 
not  so  interesting  as  the  trio  for  1*"®  srouna,  i  f^^^,^^^  surely  one  0 
strings,  but  it  has  much  brilliance  and  iAtpresting  orchestral  work^ 

grace,  and  like  all  Villa-Lobos's  things,  i"^*^  most  miei«>,^_6_  ^^f^^^^^  hpr 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
"Vincent  Ventures" 

The  perpetual  old  grad  secure  in  his; 
faith  in  the  superiority  of  the  Pudding 
shows  may  be  curtly  recommended  to 
see  the  "Vincent  Ventures"  of  1933. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  famous  old 
\  fiction  that  no  girl  can  be  made  to  look 
■■  and  act  like  a  man  will  be  dispelled 
Great    credit   is    due    John    J.  Hall 


^meue'-in^^^Z        "-.r"  or  mree  ot  the  scenes. 

-  -    ,      .ongue    Greater  credit  woud  b^  his  if  he  could 

in  Gaelic  and  sang  "The  Low  Backed  *  u  ne  could 

Car."  Miss  Sally  O'Connell,  daughter  of  ■ 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  O'Connell,  played/ 


grace,  and  like  all  Villa-Lobos's  things,  it"  has  been  performed  ner 

seems  to  make  the  voice  of  each  in-  ^""rr,  +[mes  with  various  pianists- 
strument  twofold,  by  a  sort  of  musical  ^^verai  Li      ,  pianist  as  la 

fission.  wk^s  Ygoe-the    composition  still 

The  technical  virtuosity  of  Mr.  Gil-  Of'*;^^/.^,  though  the  late  compose! 
let's  playing,  plus  the  pastoral  charm  '"^JS  y,'.  nfobably  preferred  hil 
of  Bliss's  music,  made  the  quintet  de-,  )y°"^'^      -  '^p  Mounl 


a  piano  solo,  while  Finnbar  O'Connell, 1 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  O  Con- 
neU. sang  "Great  Day  Tonight  for  the 
Irish."  and  his  brother.  Frederick  Pat- 
rick O'Connell,  recited  "Sons  of  Erin." 

Others  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram were  Edward  A.  McCallum  and 
Miss  Anna  E.  Murphy. 


'cello  obligato.    There  were,  likewise. 
HSve~rTr->-l,_  three  soloists  from  the  glee  club  who 

his  or.^^^^~"''JrTSTi»,-^  sang,  one  in  a  Gluck  chorus,  one  m 
^nusi/  to  pja^^^^^^^ma^i-j-^^'-CavaUer  Song"  by  Sir  Charles 

or  Lt         «^o«SoS'?^^'^^'-'H  '^^        ^  """^''^  """"^ 
f^,  singular  J  v^',  indeed  for  fashion 

thof  i.t^'^ng'  4  fn.,-j^  banJlSie  HOlst  "Dirge"  was  a  particularly 

tX'/  ^in^rLl^^k^^  the'^^^^  ^ork  and  should  enhance  the 

'.""^^  ot  u'l^''  of  fh^%-  ""^'i>ect  for  that  composer  here  in  Bos- 

con^.'^^'i'harljt  ^^^th.  is'^.^^nt  show./i.  Moreover  the  P«rtormance  last 
^o^.iderabJe  Dn;  at  JL^f  ^viclenisbt  would  have  delighted  the  com- 
/^artjcuiar,  to  t^"^^  could  L^'"^  t^F^r.  The  glee  club  was  m  perfect 
."  .!^°uJd  not  hl^  hoiTor  o/nf^'^^ne-  IiS^rm.  and  the  brass  provided  a  rich 
'^at  olcf  idea  ti  I'^^onsfnd  sonorous  backgrouiid.   The  "Hynm 

f'^kei  ,^!ncent  iZtit  J°  a«'aj?o  Manas."  also  by  Hoist  was  given  a 
institutj^j^  Aautiful  performance.    Mr.  FuUer  IS 
^  and  a  ^reatto  be  congratulated  for  his  solo  in  that 


-     istar"  "Summer  Day  on  the  Mounl 

lightful.  to?n"  nr  his  fine  Symphony  m  B  flaS 

The  playing  of  the  quartet  through-!  *v,°/ ineral  public  this  "SjTnphonJ 
out  the  concert  was  as  usual  warmly  ^^%^^„tl\r,  Air"  is  the  ThI 
satisfying.  E.  B.      on  a  MounUln  Au: 

  -  performance  was  excellent.    Mr.  C 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  I  hard  realized  that  the  Symphony 

T    t  .0      >.  „  tv,  I  for  orchestra  -end  piano,  not  foi  p 

Last  evenmg  in  Symphony  hall  the  orchestra,  and  so  preserved  u. 

Harvard  Glee  Club,  conducted  by  Dr.  proper  proportion  and  relationshl. 
Davison,  presented  a  varied  program.  Thus.  Indispensable,  he  did  not  de 
The  Chorus  was  assisted  in  Gustavl  ^and  e«  attention  ^^^^mja 
Hol$t's  "Dirge  for  Two  Veterans"  by  rnuslcian.  not  merely  well  equipped  : 
several  brass  and  percussion  players  a  pianist.  'The  orchestral  performanc 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  was  brilliant,  as  was  that  of  the  Wag 

.        ^  .  , ,        nerian  excerpts. 

Some  may  remember  how  Arthurl 
Nikisch,  when  he  ruled  this  symphony's] 
roast,  excited  wild  enthusiasm  byl 
bringing  out  inner  parts  In  the  "Tann-I 
haeuser"  overtures,  louder  th'an  the] 
chief  theme.  But  that  was  in  Niklsch'sl 
green  and  salad  days  when  he  ofteni 
lacked  Judgment.  | 
Wagner  years  ago  had  protested! 
against  conductors  doing  this  trick  fori 
the  sake  of  an  undesirable  effect;  hel 
had  written  in  unmistakable  terms  1 
against  undue  prominence  given  to  thel 
horns  In  the  final  measures.  I 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  music! 
of  "Waldweben"  again.  When  "Sieg-' 
fried"  is  performed  on  the  stage  the, 
spectator  is  disturbed  musically  from 
fear  that  the  bird  will  not  fly  off  with 
proper  regard  for  the  composer  a:id  the 


Aenia  lii  t>  obortu  bp  Arensky,  Mr.  Yves 
ChardoiTof  the  Symphony  provided  the 


r-nicert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
,\oxt  \vo«lc  Locatellfs  "Elegaic  sym- 
Dliony;  Moyarfs  Concerto  for  horn 
(K  447)  transcribed  freely  for  vlolon- 
celio  by  Gaspar  Carrado,  and  Strauss  s 
■5on  QuLxot*^."  Mr.  P'^tlgorsky  w>U 
play  the  concerto,  also  the  v  ploncello 
^oll  L  "Don  Quixote":  M^-  "fj^.^ 
will  play  the  viola  solo  In  Strauss  s 
tone  poem. 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Sailor,  Be  Good" 

A  «crfen  compd.v  sulaplpd  hy  VloU  Bi 
.■Shore.  Ethol  nohprty  and  Ralph  Srenoi 
.%   Btor.v    tiy    Krank    O'Connor,-  dirctl 
Jump,  cruzi.  and  prpnonled  by  RKO 
Pi.  inres  wiih  lh»  following  ca»( : 

i'"','^}',  •I"'""'   Jaclt 

Ki'.l  Dale   Vivlpnne  Oi 

.Miirphy    Gi-oriro  E. 

 l.in.-olM  St( 

Harlifraii  Max  Hoffman 

K.iv  Whil 
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MKTKOrOLITAN  j 

"Stale  Fair" 

A  frre*n  com«l.v  drama  adapted  by  Son.va 
r.Pv,on  and  Paul  Green  from  the  novel  ol  )hc 
Mmo  name  bv  PhU  Ptonir;  cli«fto<l  by  Henry 
kmp  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  lollow- 

^ii,Ppr»kfi  Will  Rosprs 

7^i.,a  F?ake ;  .  l^nm-  Press,-, 
iJvne  Fr-fke      ............Norman  Foster 

nil?  JmTe                       Sally  Eilers 

r»  ^to?ekeeiWr  Frank  Cravr-i 

.1  Bkrker          Victor  .Tory 

■  -Ware   ■  •  ■ .  ■  •  Frank  Melton 


Xne  Theatre 

.cKil   


the  village  grocer  in  the  person  of 
rtank  Craven  had  not  bet  the  Iowa  dirt 
Fanner  in  the  person  of  Will  Rogers  that 
'iS™e  one  of  the  Prake  family  of  four 
Could  return  unhappy  from  the  state 
air,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
.appy  ending  of  a  story  which  othei- 
s-ise  runs  true  to  form  and  type.   Or  at 
least  the  happy  ending  might  have 
Leen  speeded  so  that  the  last  glimpse 
tranted  us  of  the  Frakes  fiid  their 
Brecious  passenger,  Blue  Boy,  the  cham- 
bion    Hampshire    boar,    would  have 
faught  them  homeward  bound  after  an 
feventful.  amusing  and  romantic  week 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Hart.f an  Max  Hoffman,      *ohn  Drinkwat^r  glves  the  title  "Discovery  to  the  .second  volume  of  his 

fe„T/.^V.V.V.V.V.^^«?^!;n';t^iutoblog^a^    published  by  Houghton  ^^^l'"  ^o^a"      ;Voffl?e  at 

Prijeiiia   G^,"  rude  s«„„v»rprt  that  he  WHS  not  intended  to  .serve  In  an  in.sur.mc-  omce  inui, 

''""^  —  '^'''C^  the  ofBce  had  boon  occupied  ^y^^^\^^;;^^f:Z 

JrlZ^^^'-^^^'.^lX.  Sr>-al  Which  had  employed  a.  a  cub  reporter,  "a  raw  but  not  lanky  Scot. 

ZS^-o^  r''S-';y'M;'f  frank  book,  frank  in  its  discussion  of  -en  wo,.,  and 
ing  at  tiie  RKO  Boston  Theatre.  it  ic  an  honest  book,  apparently  not  concekllng  anything,  but  noi 

time  he  is  a  happy-go-lucky  gob  ^^'"f''  '"if  u  nfter  the  manner  of  Rousseau.  For  $20  he  was  po.stage 
an  eye  for  the  girls,  an  unquenchpoastlng  of  it  alter  tne  manner  ui  rv 

fondness  for  the  bottle  and  ambitloi-icrk  bank  messenger  and  general  errand  boy.  Little  by  I'^i-^  "''J^^;  ^ 
win  the  middleweight  champlonshlt^X^  „.  studied  his  companions  in  the  lodging  house:  a  Welsh-nan  who 
the  Pacific  fleet.    His  manifest  in>°ted.  He  studied  nis  con  p  German  who  taught  him  to  say  the 

ity  to  take  care  of  himself  causes  Vught  him  a  hymn  in  Welsh  and  a  <jerman  wuo  b 
ernl  ladles  to  try  to  do  it  for  him,  Lrd's  Prayer  in  French.  The  Welshman  had  a  o  oear    he  was  a 

a  waterfront  girl  who  falls  in  tinted  to  Guinness's  Stout.  The  lodgers  were  allo|^  .o  use  the  «  "8';  j'^"' 
-Jm  and  becomes  a  redeemed  clf'°'^^'^  ^°  .jruuiueeo  mictook  my  ni?     to  open  an  unlocked  dooi 

act«r  and  the  other  a  society  girl  ^oom  once  a  week.  And  once  I  mistcoK  my  n  k    .     ^  realized  that 

gets  him  well  liquored  up  on  her  fathupon  a  vision  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  U  was  then  tnai 
gin  and  then  marries  him.    There    t  rfimrnit" 

b.."J?.»"J.'rfw«  «c''«™^'St^  over  the  early  ''T^./Sm*^- 


There 

V ..  1,      itjt^  A4(5iito  Liii  u  wij,  ill  I  Or  Gxc    _ 

ment.  and  the  ca.sual  spectator  Is  gl^     We  must  pass  over  me  eany  -■■  "as  clerking.  "Recol- 

a  truly  amazing  Idea  of  navy  dlLter  the  theatre  of  which  he  was  conscious  ^^ile^he  was  clcrKing^ 
phne    For  instance,  Mr.  Oakie  desC'^ions  of  an  infancy  spent  amid  the  piling  of  theatre  baskets  on  ^""0^^ 
his  ship  for  an  indefinite  period,  ^ections  o:  an  ,.  ^  of  grease  paint,  and  the  shifting 

joys  a  month  or  so  as  a  civilian  Railway  platforms,  the  F.ductive  aroma  oi  g        _;„j.tj„e3      ^  junior  in- 
then,  rejoins  his  comrades  without  fcf  wing",  and  a/;t-drops,  stirred  ineradicably  in  the  rountines  oi  a  j 
curnn*  so  much  as  a  reprimand.    1'™  clerk His  father,  an  actor,  did  not  wish  him  to  go  on  the  Pro 
On  shore  leave  Jonesy  encounters  R^"''^''''^  u,,t  did  not  frown  on  occasional  amateur  exploits,  so  his  son 

^''iA'Wef^Zll^i?T^^^  ^  dramatization  of  "Tom  Jones" 

TgctnZ:  he^^^tI^"Amr»  >ted  by  N°ttinghain  amateurs.  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

Whitney,  a  society  girl  with  an  Infll       The  chief  impression  made  upon  n^e  j-^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 


Abruptly,  and  our  mild  resentment  that  The  championship,  needless  to  say.  nerves— rowing  men  call  it  'needle'— of  an  i 
&rank  Craven  was  not  given  more  to  despite  the  manifest  physical  suo  an  anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
bay.  and  you  have.the  sum  total  of  the  i,enonty  of  his  opponent,  and  Red  H  ifo^f  iVthP  less  tragic  issues  of  life,  ( 
baptious  column  in  our  ledger.    The  givingly  takes  him  back.  torment.  In  the  less  ^ffSic  '^"^^ 

Let  ic  vprv  creditable,  from  the  view-    Mr.  Oakle's  nerformanPA  ic  hr^4r,  frnr>t.  of  an  assembly  of  dead  neaas  ai 


intful.  amusing  and  ,f°"l*"tic  weeK  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  resenting  i  .fed  bv  Nottingham  amateurs 

thp  fair    However.  Janet  uaynor  is  strictness,  he   eets  dmnv   -nrith    v'^^^"-  xnu^i-ius"""' 

t$ie  ca^i.  and  willy  nilly,  we  must  Whitney, ' a^il^y  gMth  an  Infl      "The  chief  impression  made  "P°"  "'j  dazzle"  of' thV floats  and 

ve  the  cheery  conclusion  if  not  the  ential  father,  and  ioon  finds  hiS"  stage  was  the  suffocating  heat  and  the  blinding  dazzle       ^ne  no 
■  al  one.   Add  to  that  adverse  coni-  married.   High  life  doesn't  suit  him,  ™  played  some   70  parts,  as  amateur  and  piofessional 

t  the  obvious  fact  that  several  of  lafter  a  few  weeks  he  breaks  off  ai'^^tf"^"  ^  T  o.^^nn  I  was  conscious  of  precisely  the  same  ordeal.  The 
scenes  have  been  chopped  off  too  goes  back  to  his  friends  and  his  traininMid  on  each  occasion  I  was  conscmus  o  v 

iptly,  and  our  mild  resentment  that  The  championship,  needless  to  say.  nerves-rowing  men  call  it  'needle -of  an  aotoi  s  "^^i  "'^  j;  ^  o 
^  '  —  — +"  i^--   dpsnito  tv,o  y^,^lf^^^  „v„.„,-^'^'-.r  _  X-  ...i,„tT —  ^r-  nnt.  ViP  will  remember  his  Imes.  ineie  is 

comparable  to  that  of  drying  up 


tL^t^'S"  ve^y  creditable7from  me  view 
)5oints  of  human 
Exposition  and 


 lim  back.  torment,  lu  tuc  .^oo  ,     ,       ^  critics.  My  own  sufferings  in 

Oakle's  performance  Is  breein  front  of  an  assembly  of  dead  '"f^^^^  insepar- 

.oints  or  numan  lutcic^.,   ^^musmg,  despite  the  lack  of  atTvLs  kind— few.  I  am  happy  to  say,  since  I  learnt  nnv-s  ^'^^"^  ' 

Exposition  and  of  delightful  perform- novel  material,  and  Vivienne  Osborne- ^'f,  with  a  conviction  that  if  it  weren't  so  damned  hot  and  so 

inces.  ,        doubly  hampered  by  a  silly  role  and  a^^ly  ponnected  wiin  a  luuv  .   .        Q^d  with  perfect  ease."  He  was 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Wil  unbecoming  blond  wig  foregoes  her  usutdamned  bright  I  could  recall  the  missing  woraw      y  -j 


■ers  can  go  through  a  picture  with 
'  caustic  comments  on  our  nationa 


^  more  likable  and  homely  figure, 

lother  Prake  mitUr^J^  event 
jnd  T!i>,«  '-n.-^j^'il^r    Frake  fn 


-d  milk  route 
mother's  en^broi^ er7  h^"*"y  with 
"ng  the  chote^t  "'at  he 

'With  the  sK  Who**  get 
taken  his  eieht  °  *  ago 
ri<ie  mS-kT  by  °  Then  t^e 

.to  the  county  sLt-  conversa- 


ng  Diond  wig  foregoes  her  usuidamnea  origm  i  .   ..V.or,riv  nick 

wucs  lo  play  the  reformed  girl  of  thoromoted  to  Topping  in  Pineros  Danay 
,t  caustic  comments      ^«"':,Ji^?'^"fJ  streets.  George  E.  Stone  is  amusing  fc  Zlu^^  theatre  ...  In  some  obscure  way  I  realized  then  that  I  was 
>litics  and  pollclK  yet  he  do^.  an  a  small  role  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  doe*^®  Enghsti  tnea^^^ 
Idly  enough,  he  still  Is  a  comlc^  evei  ^hat  Is  possible  with  thinly  sketchepot.- a  bom  actor— t 


,    In  some  OObCUlc   maj  J.  

could  only  act  parts  with  which  I  was  naturally 


11  roie  ana  tne  rest  or  the  cast  doe    T      ^  ^  that  T  cuuiu  umj  t-    

.  is  possible  with  thinly  sketchepot  *  ^^'^  .  ond^ence  for  laughing  at  comedy  that  I  knew 
assignments.                                  Sympathetic.  I  despised  the  audience  lor  ^^"f "   ^  wanted  to  wink  at 

The  six-act  vaudeville  program  Is  unSf  to  be  translating  with  a  maximum  o  ^ability    ^  J^"^^  toj^  ^ 
der  the  supervision  of  Sam  Jack  KauC,^  L  .avine  'I'm  not  like  this  really."     So  while  he  was  '^^'^"^^ 
man.  who  comes  to  Boston  heralded  aphem,  as  sa,ying,  i  m  n                         impersonating  he  was  unquestion- 
one  of  the  most  versatile  masters  Swhen  he  believed  in  the  creatui  e  ne  wa^    v  ^  jj^y 

ceremomes  to  take  to  the  stage.    H^blv  bad  in  other  roles  that  did  not  command  nis  laiui. 
has  won  quite  a  reputation  for  his  wort           „,oVi  Tni<^lvinss  " 
m  presenting  stage  shows.   AmoVth>i^^^  "°  ^"''^  misgivings.   

acts  are  Kay.  Eddie  and  Ross;  the  An  ti^^^^vwater  began  to  be  In  demand  as  a  reader,  also  to  be  invited  to 
dresens,  presenting  '■Thrills  on  a  Pole"!      Dr.rkwater  oegan  w    _  ^^^^^ 


to  oe  in  uciuttiiu       «-   '  vicitpd 

J.1H1I1S  on  a  j^oie  'i    ^  , ..  tt„  vind  no  dress-suit,  no  prospect  of  one.    tie  nd,ieu 

Steve  Evans,  billed  as  "Hollywood's  Faiiances  and 'dinners.        had  no  are.s  ^    ,       ^  ,  ^   ^    ^^^^  that 

vonte  Mimic  -  and  three  other  acts[o  borrow  half  crowns  from  the  chief  clerk,  ^1^^^^°^^''^  ^nch, 
"The    Bostonettes   present   some   ne*"  v„^         two  .rnnd  narts  of  three  bad  pears  and  a  bad  banana       lu  i  , 


vonte  Mimic,"  and  three  other  acts^  borrow  half  crowns  from  tne  cniei  i-i=x.v,  "I"-         banana  for  lunch 
The    Bostonettes   present   some   nent  v  w         tho  pood  narts  of  three  bad  pears  and  a  bad  Panana  lor  luu 
dance  routines  and  there  is  a  short  Clar^^  himself  for  a  dance,  "but  my  acutesi 

  .^^^^^  .;,e  didnt  l™^^^^'?^.  ^VJ'fflorrto  acquire  the  technique  of  table 

E.  L.  H.  discomfort  was  suffered  in  the  effort  to  a  q  ^^^^  household 


iand  McCuUough  comedy,  "Hokus 
cus." 


 o  up 

meetings  be- 
the 


^.  fenX,?-^  the  tiiape^e 
newspaper  rwxfrtPr  lif^t  Gilbert, 
rf  card  on  th^  ^L.'^''''  his 


e  quite  clean  the  nth.  anairs, 
the  triumohi  *  trifle 

to  Pat's  w&l^°i^«'-  Prake, 
N  and  a  douK^  Z^'i?^  to  the 
pmce  meat  and  of  ^""^"^y  in 
Pe  last  moment  pL  who 
^e  lassitud^  at  sfSft  ^r>^/''°'" 
^tJy  sow;  the  la-ft  rTiLvf/  ^^neralda, 
'hat  it  liieant      f  ^^t  ^t  the  fair 

'he  ho^eTun°d  S 

wUh^^rk^b?^  been 
very  spirit  o7  ^^aVto^'^^"ticity 
,  We  see  the  ^eerl?^  "*ture  is 
^  the  awards  for  fhPir  '"^"  *^a"- 
^     ler  coaster  on  ^tw.^^'^^tions. 
'Ulky  races,  the  ^.Z^^.i^^'-^^ 


y  bainn 


thP  «,7w    '*^y  cou 


its 


wcous  "btirkerr  w?th'^??P"^ation 
"»t  comic  of  t'h  ^'ctor  Jorv 
•  AndtoroSgh  ^  i^:^;  It's  a?i 
g  these  detef'^al^f^^n^ 
»'  relationshin  a«  ^  m  as 

r.  pair  well  together.  Miss 
i»ln  the  wrcff,,!  1  


Last  of 'Dream  Pictures'  Deals 
With  Old  Mexico 

Me1ilc?'Sfjfj^^' t/aveltalk  on  Old 
the  Pre^ent^rles  of^t^rpf^,"'  ,«°ncluded 
Pictures  being  l?ven  ^cf'^^L"^"  with 
by  Branson  De  Cou  Hall 

Mr^1^'=%,^°'"  the  '.^ne.  showed  by 
satlsfl^^'^ljf^f  day.  Offers  the  m«t 

Md|-?rS^Softh^^5ri^^^^^^ 
and  from  ages  na.t      ^1,,^^^  Period, 

s&c'-'cs/cfr-™''-"' 


So  painful  was  my  agitation  that  it  leit  ^'^^  mar^  „-...-ini„  from  no 
■„Jed,  ev»  today,  f »  .^t S  ^^Z^T^^X  n«m>^' 

^  l-L^.  S2  MaSS,  1  lea™.  ... 

advent  of  the  cross-word  puzzle." 


cue 
in- 


to catch,  "evl;^^i^H';„i"?',"®''  he  seemed 
one  may'depe^d  on  /  ^^^ithfully  if 
ol  the  spirit  of  tTp  knowledge 
culiar  nnSurp  «r  '^ountrj',  the  pf! 
•'naivete  of  iVflhnr  f  «?Phlstication  i^d 
%"one.  "l^""A4^'.^„E"cr-the  P'-lmltlvell^Sc  f       f  ^ 

^'t  yetTanze  felt^ff  .Hollywood  '  '  " 

comedian  ^well  «^nu„S  '^l^'^ty 
Ve^t''?tn«fe'lt^ 

travest^  "^^"^  McKenna  to 
JemmT^M^^n^^ifh^robatic  dance 
tions  of  ^  WvM  rh^  excellent 

f,pidotherSe\?^^Jtn';'  ^"1."  -'^^rc 
ties.  The  wl^e  ^''c1^^J'^.<l„™dio  wmpped  in  his 
^'al"  and  /^f  caned  Sprmelwhole  travpi.t. 


of 


IClUded  a  White'-'rnH^J^^' 

J^t^h  his  donkey  or  a  V'"^"""^ 
^  a  dark  woman  in  hack, 
tort^as  or^^h^r'^wi^hfn-  ^""^^ 

int^hfSU"sky^^H'='^"'•^^  ^-'''-^ 
dusk.  With  the  whlt«  ".,*^^^^""■tropic 
/Ixtacclhuatl)  in  tiL  hf  ^o^an" 

^n  the  foregroulid^  "i^^^  "^'^ 

wmrvno^       e.uuJia  a  small  Mexican 


lues.  The  whniB  iV^-Vi  ™aio  wr»,ppe<i  In  hk  •^Pror^  -.-^n  iviexican, 
^'al"  and  Of  wu^^Vit  n^J  "SP'-ing  whole  traveI-te]k%^Pf',^"/"'»arized  the 
dozen  of  dandnggiiL.'^  *  h^'&ttable  ^pi^^on."  ^^^^ 


w.  E.  a. 


Tur^ ,  impression, 

were  the  magnificent  ^'"^  ^ 

the  charmtaTlittle  Mpvi^"'^^*'''  types, 
anu  the  canL  and  ^1^^^"  children, 
milco.  ^■"d  flowers  of  Xochi- 


largesse  to  an  ooeisanL  P---— ^.  enraptured  crowd  in 

earnest  ----  '.h^^^^^^^  Z  ^hat  he'  did'much  for  the  theatre  of 
what  an  actor  the  man  was  ^  ^^gle  piece  of  any 

;m  intelligent  arama,  it  would  ''^  V      T^,„,ish  reportory.    But  in 

Drinkwat€r  first  saw  him  he  stood  for  a  long  tii"«  "^^^^  "Irl.^  i^.^  was 
H,.vpt  off 'CP  *hP  "Gallery  full"  board  was  put,  out.    Every  men  was. 
„  ^^''^'^^  fp  Hi'n.bPr'  the  stairs    "I  somehow  climbed  up  the  back  wall, 
full  when  he  '•^''^'''l^J^^^''^^^^^  and  lay  the  entire  evening  on  a 

.SaSr  or.r.  -  »  -  s ' 

Isee  Henry  I/ving  act  "  ,>  ^ 

This  passion  for  the  theatre  was  to  become  f  ticulale  in  morejhan 
playgoing  Drinkwater  began  to  read  poetry  and  to  writ^  it  Had  he 
piaygoing_    1^  ^       ^^^^  every  effort  to  go  to  a 

known  what  he  knows  "ow  he  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

univers.ty.   No.  thac  it  can  mane     ^  i'  Bernard  Shaw 

is  better  for  that  tuition  f^f^^^  one  oflhe'^u'tUest  minds  in  Eu- 
is  the  ^«^test  dramatist  of  his  a«e  and  one  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

safthe  t^^  elr  sXibuTedCr  hL  long  and  intrepid  life,  din^g 
S;h  hVh^s  heen%ngag^d  in  telling  -^^^-^J^^XTSl 
SlyT^Thrve^nS  ^^^^  t..t  . there  was, any  virtue  in  the 
Sty  and  I  stiU  wish  that.  I  i;,OUW  have  avoided  i^ 
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r,  was  in  1904  that  ftarry  j.u.  on.  now  Sir  l'..  -  showed 

his  enthusiasm  for  Uie  theatre  by  giving  private  performances  at  his 
father's  Bortic  Milligan  had  heard  of  Drmkwater's  modest  exploits  as  an 
nmateur-  thev  had  even  played  the  Brutus  and  Cassius  scene  from  "Julius 
Ceasar-'  Jackson  was  now  beginning  rehearsals  of  "Tu-elfth  Night,"  as  a 
Da<=toral  In  the  Grange  Garden.  Drinkwater  was  invited  to  call  on  Jack- 
Tn  with  ft  view  to  being  inspected  as  a  candidate  for  the  part  of  Fabian. 
Jackson  was  then  24  vears  old;  Drinkwater,  22.  "I  ha4  heard  that  he  or 
his  father  was  very  rich,  and  I  had  never  met  a  rich  person  before. 

"I  said  it  was  a  nice  garden.  Barry  Jackson  said,  yes.  it  was  rather 
n.  nic'  Garden.  Tim  Dawes  said  it  was  a  nice  garden,  and  Bertie  MiUigan 
Lreed  that  it  was  a  nice  garden.  So  there  was  no  doubt  about  that  Jack- 
LnTsked  me  if  I  liked  Shakespeare.  I  said,  honestly,  that  I  didn't  know 
Terv  much  about  him,  but  that  what  I  did  I  liked  very  much.  Mr.  Dawes 
after  some  reflection,  during  which  there  was  a  hush,  announced  tha 
Shakespeare  was  a  great  dramatist.  MiUigan  said  that  so  was  Beaumont 
FlSer  This  took  me  out  of  my  depth,  I  not  knowing  who  they 
nas  or  were  Fearful  lest  the  topic  should  be  pursued,  and  my  ignorance 
be  exposed  T  ventured  on  the  observation  that  my  father  was  an  actor 
Tnd  had  played  Antonio  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  Mr.  Dawes  said  that 
th,.  like  the  -arden  was  very  nice.  At  this  point  Jackson  asked  me  to 
^t  down  wSch  I  dld  on  a  box'of  water  color  paints.  He  said  that  it  didn't 
matter,  but  I  found  the  crimson  lake  on  the  seat  of  my  trousers  when 
?  got  home  at  night.  Mr.  Dawes  asked  me  if  I  liked  Calderon.  I-^ephed 
that  I  could  not  read  French.  It  appeared  that  Calderon  was  a  Spaniard. 
I  felt  that  my  number  was  nearly  up.  I  merely  said  that  of  course  he 
wi  a  Spani^d  .  .  .  Then  suddenly  from  Jackson:  'What  do  you  think 
nf  'Tv^elfth  Night '  Mr.  Drinkwater.'  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  read- 
tag  it  the  night  before,  and  said  that  I  thought  it  was  a  decidedly  good 
Sav  Mr.  Dawes  said  that  it  was  a  very  fine  comedy,  I  assented.  Should 
like  to  Play  Fabian?  Now  Fabian  is  obviously  the  worst  part  m  the 
Shakesr^erian  gallery;  one  of  those  characters  invented  by  the  poet  I 
always  suspect,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  uppish  young  actors  in  the 
company  tlSt  they  still  have  a  lot  to  learn.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  was 
aTovely  part,  and  should  very  much  like  to  try  it.  All  nght  Would  I 
stav  to  supper  ...  All  I  knew  was  that  I  had  been  given  a  part  m  a  play 
by  Shakespeare,  and  that  I  was  going  to  have  supper  in  a  house  that  I  sup- 
posed must  be  very  like  Buckingham  Palace." 

From  this  company  of  amateurs  grew  the  Pilgrims  and  laterjhe 
famous  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre. 

Mr.  Drinkwater's  "Discovery-wtth  Its  wealth  of  reminiscences  and 
pen-portraits  must  wait  another  week 


Second  Sight 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 


\ 


one  Keenly  regretted  fheTBsence  u> 
.>ound  of  these  pictures.  To  havf 
heard  the  lilt  of  Mexican  Spanish  with 
those  scenes,  the  slap  of  clothes  on 
stones  at  the  washing  pools,  the  clangor 
of  church  bells,  the  patting  of  tortillas, 
the  tinkling  and  sighing  of  Mexican 
music— these  would  have  made  tne 
iiftemoon  completely  satisfying.— E.  B. 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 


Of  course  the  first  thing  you  notice 
about  Rachmaninoff  is  his  hands.  They 
are  smooth,  youthful,  well-muscled 
hands,  rather  short-fingered  than  long, 
rather  more  broad  than  narrow  and 

 —  — —   ^    _  _    slender.  They  are  large  hands,  but  not 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  ^arga  for  him;  he  Is  well  over  six  feet 
„  o  o«  n  ivT  broad-shouldered — a   very  large 
SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  j^^n  from  a  country  noted  for  the 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  pianist.  height  of  Its  people.  When  he  Is  sitting 

Boston  Art  Club,  3:30  P.  M.    Bos-  In  conversation— not  smoking,  or  using 
*     Tni„i.„  r-i,,!.,  them  to  gesticulate,  or  to  rub  English 

ton  Flute  Players  Club.  ^^^^  ^^^^  furrowed  Ru^ian 

Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.   Boston  Phil-  forehead— he    customarily    places  his 
harmonic       orchestra.       Alexander  hands  on  his  knees,  and  lets  the  fingers 
Thiede.  conductor;  Howard  Gcding,  hang  down,  spread  apart,  and  stiff.  The 
pianist.    Concert  In  aid  of  Boston  nails  are  of  course  clipped  short,  but  i. 
musicians'  relief.  there  is  no  fat  cushion  of  flesh  at  the  'j 

Boston  City  Club,  3:30  P.  M.  Bos-  finger  tips.  They  are  not  hands  which  i 
ton  Civic  Symphony  orchestra,  Jo-  look  coddled  or  fussed  over,  but  simply  | 
seph  F.  Wagner,  conductor.  good,  strong  workman's  hands,  for  the 

Walker  Memorial,  Memorial  drive,  work  of  playing  the  piano.  ', 
Cambridge,  3  P.  M.    Massachusetts  HAKnss  vniTTHirTTT 

Institute  of  Technology  orchestra,  A.  tiANUS>  YOUTHFUL 

Georg-!  Hoyer.  conductor.  The   singular   youthfulness    of    his  ' 

Boston  Publis  Library,  3  P.  M.  Shands  is  amazing,  for  in  face  he  is ; 
Spinoza  Paeff,  violin  and  viola  mu-  old,  sphynxlike.   There  are  strong  lines 


sic 


iuz,a  jracii,  viuiiu  aiiu  vium  iiiia-  uju,  spiiynxiiKe.    inere  are  strong  im 
;;  Rosa  Frutman,  accompanist.    8  of  character   in  his  big  rough-featm-ed 
P.  M..  Venice  Coolide,  song  recital  in  strongly  racial  face,  and  around  those 
costume.  deep-drawn   grooves    and    furrows  is 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  3:15  P.  netted  a  myriad  of  tiny  wrinkles.  But 
M.  MjTtle  Jordan  trio:  Dvorak,  Lar-  the  close-cropped  hair  shows  not  a 
go  from  "New  World"  symphony,  feace  of  gray,  and  his  light,  icy-green 
Hadley,  Ballet  of  the  Flowers;  Aren-  teyes  can  be  young  and  dancing  with 
sky  trio  op.  32.  limnor,  or  old  and  sorrowful. 

Ford  hall.  7:30  P.  M.    Ford  hall  L  

Forum  orchestra. 
codm:ctcr. 


P.  M.  Ford 
Russell  A.  Cook 


"Sometimes  I  think  people  do  not 
rpailv  feel  any  deeo  Interest  in  music, 
TUESDAY— Jordan   hall,   8:15   P.   M  ^^^''^  ui  .ot^  ,,»=f,pr/i!,v  -RW  voice 

David  Blair  McClo.skv,  baritone,  and  any  more,"  he  said  yesterday.  His  voice 
Maurine  Palmer,  contralto.  lis  a  bass,  as  so  many  Russian  voices 

Cambridge,  Paine  hall.  Harvard, are.  He  finds  his  words  slowly,  but  ac- 
Music  building.  8:15  P.  M.  Harvard'curately  in  the  foreign  tongue.  I  looK 
TJniversity  orchestra,  Malcolm  H.  around  at  the  faces  m  the  audience  at 
Holmes,  conductor.  my  recital,  and  I  see  no  young  laces. 

V.'EDNESDAY— Holtel  Statler.  HAM.  Oh,  some.  One  or  two.  Maybe  a  aoz- 
Elizabeth  Rethbsrg,  soprano.  en.    But  most  of  the  faces  seem  to  be 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M  those  of  the  older  generation.  So  witn 
Concert  by  the  faculty  of  the  Lcngy  any  concert.  Where  axe  the  young  ones.' 
.school.  Have  they  no  longer  any  Interest  in 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.  art?  It  is  right  that  the  young  should 
Boston  SjTr.phony  orchestra,  Dr.  i  wish  to  use  their  muscles,  and  i  nave 
Kous?e\itzkv.  conductor  i  no  word  to  say  against  sport,— but  tnere 

-   1  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  a  really  deep 

WILBUR  THEATRE        1  interest  in  the  arts  is  fading  put  of  life 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

'An  Amazing  Career" 


JJlWiiCOl- iii  -°  I  

To  me  it  is  unbelievable  that  people  can 
live  without  such  an  interest.    I  can- 

•     r-^ropr  "  a  olay  in  three l'^°'Sometimes  I  say,  'Oh  I  am  so  tired, 
■•An  Ainazang  career,  a  piay  U  ^-eary.    I  would  like  to  close  the 

icts  by  Victor  Wittgenstem  ana  ^n^'.  forever!'    And  when  my  season 

Gmnev    Staged  by  E.  M.  Blj-tn.  r  ^^.^^.^  ^  pj^gg        But  not  a 

!t-       K„  Rnbi^rt  Edmond  Jones.       Week  is  past  before  I  am  going  rest- 
settmgs  by  ^^f^'^  f^°        Dei.,   askssly  through  the  moms,  .shakmg  my 
Produced   at  Wilmingron,         .    -yfiiiier^  saying  'where  is  my  piano?  I 
193^,   se«"  f.  r^„^f_.,  Xve  my  piano!' 


Encore  '  on  Nov.  18, 
Washington,  D.  C  on  Nov. 
knounced  for  perfoi  uance 


only  in  America  is  there  less 
erest  in  music.  It  is  so  all  over 
Where  are  the  voung  grouns 


Rachmaninofr 


^  W  >fc  

"Next  fall"  iiow  seems  to  be  the  half-hearted  battle  cry  of  the  waver- 
ing producers  and  manager  of  New  York.    What  with  banks  closing  and 
paralyzing  the  theatre  business;  with  unionized  stage  hands  and  musician  , 
refusing  to  accept  cuts  in  wages  along  with  the  actors;  and  with  "hit"  plays 
and  musical  pieces  few  and  far  between— this  seems  to  them  a  fitting  time 
to  fold  up  and  go  South,  if  they  have  the  carfare,  otherwise  to  remain  in 
New  York  and  mend  fences  preparatory  to  the  next  season.   Daily  we  reo 
of  producers  who  have  good  plays  in  their  desks,  but  are  waiting  unt;. 
next  fall  to  stage  them.   Next  fall  we  in  Boston  may  welcome  and  hold  the 
Group  Theatre,  which  has  found  New  York  unkindly  and  unappreciative 
of  its  reformative  efforts.    Next  fall  the  Stagers,  occupants  for  the  past 
two  months  of  the  flat-floored  Peabody  Playmouse  on  Charles  street, 
promise  to  pick  up  where  Uiey  left  off  last  night.    And  next  fall  the  The- 
atre Guild  may  do  better  by  our  Plymouth  than  it  has  done  this  season, 
which  has  been  exactly  nothing  at  all  smce  the  Lunts  reopened  that  the- 
atre's doors  with  "Reunion  in  Vienna." 

New  York's  theatre  labor  troubles  are  the  same  troubles  which  have 
been  vexatious  for  many  seasons  and  which  fot  one  very  good  reason  never 
have  been  solved.    At  no  time,  and  certainly  not  at  the  present  moment, 
has  there  been  concerted,  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
and  managers.   They  have  harangued,  complained  and  whined  individually 
or  in  detached  groups  about  the  iniquitous  wage  scales  of  stage  hands  andj 
musicians,  but  they  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  pool  their  interests 
and  to  throw  their  hats  in  the  ring  as  one  man  and  fight  it  out.   For  thfj 
past  week  we  have  been  told  that  unless  the  unions  yielded  to  demand 
that  they  accept  wage  cuts,  the  city  of  New  York  would  fi|j^  itself  "the 
atre-dark"  overnight.    One  manager.  A.  0.  Blumenthal,  broker-husban 
of  Peggy  Fears,  did  close  her  show,  "Music  in  the  Air,"  last  Tuesday  nightj 
not  to  reopen,  he  said,  "until  general  conditions  are  better  and  we  are  abl-^ 
to  obtain  concessions  from  the  stage  hands  and  musicians'  unions."  Ex 
panding  that  statement,  Mr.  Bluementhal  said:    "We  simply  couldn't  exis 
the  way  things  are  going.    The  actors  took  a  50  per  cent,  cut  last  week 
but  when  the  musicians  and  the  stage  hands  were  asked  to  take  a  negligible 
cut  they  flatly  refused."  .  ^  * 

Since  there  are  two  sides,  to  the  shield,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
sta.'re  hands'  union  had  announced  wilUngness  to  concede  a  mtaimum  num- 
ber" of  hands       a  production  when  such  requests  came  from  ailing  shows. 
Obviously  muacal  productions  require  more  men  back-stage  than  straight 
■1  plays,  which  nowadays  are  performed  economically  in  one  set.    At  that, 
I  however  the  producers  affirm  that  often  they  could  dispense  with  one4 
'     third  of'  the  operatives  forced  upon  their  payroll.    As  for  the  musician%| 
their  contention  is  that  they  accepted  a  10  per  cent,  cut  last  Labor  day. 
in  the  legitunate  field,  effective  for  one  year.  They  object  to  a  second  cut| 
until  the  year  isvout,  at  least.  j 
One  fact  stands  out.    The  stage  hands'  world  seem  to  be  over-popu- 
lated    In  New  York  alone  the  union's  membership  totals  1800,  in  the 
various  departments.    The  organization's  president  declares  that  for  the 
past  three  years  "no  more  than  one-third  of  our  membership  has  been 
employed  at  one  time,  and  that  one-third  is  constantly  assisting  the  two- 
thirds  that  are  unemployed.    On  the  average,  one  of  our  men  is  lucky  il 
he  receives  more  than  12  weeks'  employment  a  year."    Smce  the  majority 
of  these  stage  hands  are  said  to  have  become  expert  pinochle  player.^ 
through  long  hours  of  officially  sanctioned  repose  out  of  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  license  them  to  open  pinochle  parlors 
thereby  permitting  the  working  third  of  their  fraternity  to  Put  m  a  fuL 
season  at  their  lucrative  trade.    It  also  might  be  suggested  that  the  pro 
ducers  if  dissatisfied  with  their  New  York  environment,  send  their  attrao 
tions  on  the  road.   Quite  likely  their  answer  to  th^  would  be,  "It  cos^ta 
much  to  move  a  big  show,  especially  a  musical  show,  these  days!  Ther 
seems  to  be  An  alibi  in  every  theatrical  wood-pile. 

Meantime,  here  in  Boston,  there  are  signs  of  a  waning  season,  despit  '^^ 
the  moment's  agitation  incited  by  four  openings  tomorrow  night  _  Th 
Stagers,  having  tested  their  own  mettle  and  that  of  friendly  audience 
during  a  brief  series  of  presentations,  have  decided  to  call  it  a  season,  an 
to  let  well  enough  alone.    They  have  not  lost  any  large  ™^^o^  ^^v 
thev  accumulated  any;  but  their  subscriptions  are  still  on  a  sound  basl 
hey  "ng  and  t'hey  still  have  faith  in  their  art.   They  have  charig. 
heir  bill  weekly,  they  have  given  views  of  plays  denied  us  m  the  theatn  «^ 
•  wS^ch  tramck  in  plays,  and  under  the  sensitive  guidance  of  Edward  1  I  ^ 
iSS^ow  thev  have  Squired  something  of  that  cohesion  a^d  fiuency 
Sntial  to  adequate  performance.    As  to  their  promise  to  renew  Productio 
next  season  now  sirfull  months  distant,  we  m.ay  accept  it  m  good  par 
PerLm  ere  then  they  will  realize  that  the  Peabody  Playhouse,  practic; 
e^nCTfoTamat^euHhektricals,  has  little  to  recommend  "  to  pa^--  wh 
do  not  happen  to  be  listed  in  the  "limousine  clientele.     It  is  difficult  t 
do  not  nappe  comforts  supplied  in  most  of  our  m-town  the 

TtS    wth  ^y  privet  at'all  of  bettered  fortunes  the  Stagers  mig^ 
,finTit  profitable  to  move  mto  quarters  more  accessible,  more  theatre-lik 
' '  in  every  aspect 


who  iLsed  to  sit  in  cafes,  talking  about 
;  music  and  books  and  art  for  hours, 
j    "You  don't  see  them  any  mora.  Tney 
'/  try  ^o  tell  me  it  is  the  depression.  J;^ 
•mow  that  is  not  so.   BT^en  | 
!  depression  came  I  noticed  this-that 
,-^„r,<»  Tvxinle  do  not  love  art  in  Uiis  g^r 
Pi!  f^ov^iH  in  nrevious  gen-  Tb 


!^tions.    In  London  I  was  taken  to  a     he  searches  for  tne 


erations.    In  London  I  was  . 
^d^^c^^'^a^i^rifMe 

^  .TusL^,^ya"  Vo^rJe 

^|^l^Iturn-.o^so^ 
m^ic  Anf  what  could  be  better  thar 
^  fine  book,  and  a  quiet  room  and  * 
lood  chair.  But  I  do  ^.f^X 
r^lng  flue  books  any  more.    It  usee 


rx: 
it- 

TV. 

kti 


he  searches  xov        — -  youngei 

SiofisSi         Of  the  bright 

fpUfting  *^%b^n^a,?o°: 
idle  talk-an  idlj  ^'^g  "pains  hin 
that  he  makes.    The  tmng 


The  thing  o'^^t'^^^SltS'Sd  lus  lif 
he  has  given  his  strengm 


— always  on  Uic  wuy  to  somewhere  else, 
And  as  for  writing  letters— I  cannot: 
I  rinn't  know  any  artist  who  can  do 
I   cannot.-'    He    looks    at  the 
•s  on  his  table,  and  tiirns  a^^-avi 
,tring,  and  laughing  a  sudden  bov" 
ilx)logetic  sort  of  laugh— a  laiigli 
1  sounds  between  a  snort  ahd  a 
snuirie — the  long  deep  lines  of  sorrow 
In  his  face  lift  for  an  Instant  and  his 
eyes  sparkle  as  light  as  crj'stal. 

"And  for  composing,  or  for  any  really 
fine  interpretative  worli  of  a  creative 
sort,  a  man  must  have  silence  and 
loneliness.  Only  when  you  are  quite 
'"^■auite  still  and  alone  can  you  listen  tc 
the  voice  Inside  you  that  is  yourself 
What  do  you  say?  'A  still  small  voice! 
Yes.  It  is  hard  to  hear.  You  must  have 
a  good  ear  to  hear  it."  With  a  fingei 
ind  a  thumb  he  Inclines  his  ear  tip 
toward  the  fancied  \-olce,  laughing  that 
boyish  snuffling  laugh  again. 

"I  cannot  compose  when  I  am  travel- 
ing, distracted.  Only  in  the  summer 
I'JMi   *"en  I  am  rested,  and  alone,  does  any- 
j   -Jiing  worth  saying  in  music  come  to  me 
when  I  am  on  tour,  I  just  sit  in  the 
;raln,  and  practice,  and  play.   But  ) 
lont  mind  it.   Really,  I  sleep  bettei 
m  the  train  now  than  when  I  am  In 
|i  hoteL  Why  is  that?"  ' 


asi 


BOSTON  PHII.Il.\RMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall 
the  Boston  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
Alex  Thlede  conductor,  gave  a  concert 
in  aid  of  musicians'  relief.  Howard 
Godlng  was  the  soloist,  and  the  program 
was  as  follows: 

Schiibprl    Overture.  Ro«amun<lp 

Morart    Symphony  in  G-  minor 

William  H.  Woodin 

Suite.   'Tovcrcd  w.nron  Dai's" 

Tschaikowsli.v  ..Piano  Comprto  No.  1 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

Overture.    RiiKsian  Easter 

The  above  program  attracted  a  laxge 
audience  to  Jordan  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  hearing  music 
composed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. The  suite  Is  a  program  of  music 
of  the  less  ambitious  sort.  There  are 
three  parts  to  It:  On  the  prairie, 
trudgini  along,  and  journey-end.  Of 
these  the  first  two  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful, though  throughout  the  com- 
poser has  a  habit  of  winding  up  his 
phrases  on  the  sweetish  side,  with  a 
shower  of  bells  and  arpeggios  on  the 
harp.  For  all  that  it  is  a  respectable 
composition,  agreeable  to  listen  to  and 
sincere  in  conception.  It  was  applaud- 
ed vigorously. 

Mr.  Thlede,  as  a  conductor,  and  Mr. 
Godlng  as  pianist  have  one  fault  in 
common — a  tendency  to  make  more 
noise  than  necessary.  At  times  in  the 
Tschaikowsky  Concerto  there  was  al- 
most a  race  between  pianist  and  orches 


j    On  the  screen  of   the    RKO  KeRn 
I  Tlieatre  several  estimable  players  eam- 
(estly.  conscientiously  and   a  thought 
j  grimly    go    through    their    paces  In 
"Parole  Olrl,"  while  upon  the  stage 
I  presented  a  condensed  version  of  t 
famous  Zlegfeld-Eddle  Cantor  music 
comedy,  "Whoopee."   The  film  is  mcl 
dramatic  in  content,  the  situations  a 
flimsy,  frequently  improbable,  baffllj' 
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uaker  puppet  who  faJrly  Ijunled  up  me 
staRc  with  a  dance  or  two;  a  trio  of 
Negro  singers;  a  sister  act  and  a  wild 
flnale.  The  concluding  numbers  were 
the  learned  donkey  and  the  concert 
party. 

Vlttorlo  Podrecca's  large  troupe  of 
a.vilstants — who  received  generous  ap- 


the  players  and  the  director  ullke  The  Plause  at,  the  conclusion  of  the  entcr- 
U  some  r^mpdv  Hi,v,,„„  v,«l«  tainment— have  acnleved  a  fine  degree 
IS  some  comedy  Uuown  in  here  an  co-ordination  between  voices  and 
tnere,  not  to  mention  the  exposure  c  action.  As  a  result  the  puppets  attain 
a  neat  little  extortion  racket-  the  pho  a  degree  of  subtlety  and  variety  hard 
tography  is  good  the  production  hand  ^°  believe.  Literally,  they  acknowledge 
somely  set,  but  not  all  the  extemK  "°  limitations;  they  sit,  stand,  wallt, 
vantages  of  sets  aiid  camera  work  c^  P"^°™  """^^  I?''''*  impossible 

offset  a  plot  that  doesn^t  hoM  v-atl^  '°  -^'"=^v„?5^  "'"l"^ 

Some  one  In  the  script  depai-tment  mifs  '""'^^        adults  than  for  children,  but 
have  taken  ad^^  r^n^Z^^I^;*        ase  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
wUh  his  nftad  shut  "  -I  enjoyment.    The  audience .  last  evening 

Sy^lvia  a  pood^iri  »r,>».  «hii»of.„  J  ^as  most  enthusiastic,  evincing  entire 
to  irackete^^i.^'for.eH  approval  of  the  novel  entertainment 

dentrtment  ivfn^l^,^^'^  ''k^  with  which  the  American  Theatre  So- 

the  ^"nd  at^emnt  n^?*"!*;    °!?  ciety  winds  up  its  second  series, 

wis  to  Drt<;^ri  vo^iini^lo^  ^'^''i    There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednes- 

t1^  denart^nt  Ttor^  V/^l^ff  "^T  day,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
Sr^lth   whn    cL  hlLf  .  during  the  two  weeks'  engagement  with 

saved  heT  Oil?  on  S  '  k ^^"^  changes  of  program  In  the  afternoons, 
saved  her.   Out  on  parole,  she  manages  E  L  H. 

to  trick  him  into  a  fake  marriage;  then   

because  she  knows  he  has  another  wife,'  TED  SHAWN 

=Yi!^«^.  him  with  bigamy  unless  hei  Beginning  a  week  of  dance  recitals  at 
Mrs   .siJf^t,  f  ^  apartment  as  I  the  Repertory  Theatre  under  the  aus- 


RACHMANIWUI-J? 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  gave  his  second 
and  last  recital  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.   His  pro- 
igram  was  as  foUows:  Beethoven,  Varia- 
tions in  C  minor,  Bach-Rachmaninoff, 
jpreludio  from  vloUn  sonata  in  E  major. 
jSchumann,  Nachtstueck.    chubert.  Im- 
promptu in  P   minor.  Weber-'Tausig, 
vltation  to  the  Dance.  Mendellsohn- 
achmanlnoff,  Scherzo  from  "A  Mld- 
ummer  Night's  Dream."  Chopin,  noc- 
,urne,    ballade.    Rachmaninoff,  three 
Ipreludes,  E  major,  E  minor,  A  minor. 
Liszt,  Sonata  del  Petrarca;  Rhapsodie. 

The  hall  should  have  been  completely  > 
flUed,  for  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  was  de- 
cidedly In  the  vein.  There  are  few 
pianUts  who  can  hope  to  vie  with  Wm, 
nor  was  his  program  in  any  way  for- 
bidding. 

Beethoven  in  his  early  years  was 
given  to  varying  themes  of  his  own  in- 
vention and  themes  borrowed  from 
other  composers.  This  passion  for  the 
variation  form  remained  with  him  tin 
the  end.  These  variations  In  C  minor 
seem  endless  as  they  are  usually  played, 
endless  and  not  especially  interestmg. 
They  exist  only  as  little  exercises  on 
paper.  They  await  a  pianist  of  Imagina- 
tion to  shape  each  variation  into  a 
thing  of  musical  beauty;  to  give  them 
life  and  in  giving  life  to  give  a  dis- 
Unguishing  character  to  each.  Mrv 
Rachmaninoff  did  many  admurabl^ 
things  in  his  concert  yesterday.  Therei 
was  mysterious  poetry  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  piece  by  Schumann,  which 
for  once  was  indeed  a  "Nachtstueck 
such  as  Hoffmann  nvlght  have  written 
in  prose— and  did  any  pianist  evei 
evoke  from  ordinary  Impassive  keys  and 
wires  fuller,  more  beautiful  and  haunt^ 

Ing  tones?   „     

This  Is  an  age  of  transcriptions.  Few  the  scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  octet,  and 
withstand  the  temptation  to  arrange  Mendelssohn  is  still,  to  many,  the  mas^ 


rimir  w      ?h         ^"^^  °^  ^  y^^^-  Pi<=«s  of  the  Boston  circle  of  the  Flor- 
tra  to  see  which  could  play  the  loudest.  firTr  wifi  turn.  °"'^'  Smith's  ence  Crittenton  League,  Ted  Shawn  and 

Tf  1e  oQcv    V,r>n,*.„or    to  /.voaiTPrat^  this  i T..?   ^Ums   Up-^he  " 


It  is  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  i^^tcQnB^ntln^^^^^^  ?f^" 
fault.    Mr.  Coding  is  otherwise  a  capa-  fcairSi  her  mlnd^bu?  ^^"^  l^.f^'f,^''" 
ble  soloist.    Mr.  Thiede  conducted  on  gli'via    ^nd    J?.*nV,  =r?^ 
the  firm  side,  but  none  the  less  cred- Lentuallv  find  ^hP  <=trMo.^+  love  and 
itably.    The  orchestra  played  in  fah-ly,Ctrimony  ^^'^  *° 

good  form  except  for  the  horns,  which'    mae  Clark  nHm   w«r)cv.  o„j  ■  i.  -m 
llmost  collapsed  m  the  trio  of  the  Mo|  pent  gives  aA  eMelle^t^^rf^^,'^'^''^" 
zaxt  sympho^  Moreover  the  program^te  '  1^1^   Sh  4eCv^^«rt  u 
except  for  the  ubiquitous  Tschaikowsky  too  foolish  to  afford  W^^^^    ^   '  ^ 
was  an  interesting^.       A.  W.  W.  |  tunity  and  Hale'S'a^^ilto^^i^'m'isc^aT^ 

'^^^^^    Ferdinand  Gottschalk 
Mid  Mane  Prevost  provide  what  there 


FLUTE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

The  following  artists  took  part  In  w«  j.  -f  comedv 
66th  concert  of  the  Flute  Players' CM    '.whootSi        tv,/,„„T,  , 
given  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  Bosto^  shortened  l4  ^tiii  i^^?  considerably 
Art  r.inh-  l?;„t      •        ^'"^       amusing  show  a 

^^^^  quickly  appreciated  bv  the  audi 
May  VThittemore.  mezzo  soprano:  the  Dui  ence.    Vaguely  dprlvfvl  fi-niJ;  '-^t  x, 
rell  Strlner  Quartet— Josephine  Durrell,  vi       ^-  -r^.Pi^tf  'i^"^    The  Ner- 

lin:  Edith  Roubound.  vioUn:  Anna  Goldei  Y""^  wreck,  which  showed  a  meek 
viola:  Mildred  Ridley.  Tiolonoeao;.  Gaston  IJhttle  hypochondraic  Iooca  am^a^ 
cus.  violin:  Samuel  Lebovici,  viohn:  Georsi  cowbovs  ^hpriffc  o^t/i  rt^-  f^Ong 
Laurent,   flute :   V7ilhem  Walkenier.   Fren<i  snenns   and   Indians  In  the 

horn:  Jean  LeFranc.  viola:  Alfred  Zisheri  great,  open  spaces,  it  is  well  siinnHpH 
violonfello:   Georsree  Ma«er.   trumpet:  G^  with    broad    fooHshnpts     r.ro+f,,  i 
tave    Blot,    French   horn:    Jesus   Sajnrom|  vWous  tunp«i  anrt  pt!f^'    P^^^tty  girLs, 
Dianoforte.  ^  rrAT^  ^Jr^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^Seestlon  ot 

This  was  the  music  played:  romance.  E.  l.  H. 

Gabriel  Faure     Quartet  in  C  minor,  opus  15  ..^ai.  ^  ^  .. 

Pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  violoncello  -  1  (  It 

1  Allegro  Moderate  Molto   J* 

2  Scherzo  (Allesro  Vivo)  i   „ 

PLYMOUTH 

"The  Piccoli" 

"The  Piccoli."  Vittorio  Podrecca's  puppetf 


3  Adario 

4  Allegro  Molto 
Leopold  Mozart  Concerto  m  D  major 

Trumpet  solo,  strings,  two  horns 

and  pianolorte 

Adasrio  1 
Allerro  Moderate  \ 
(First  time  in  Boston)  I 
Jean  Cras  La  Flute  de  Pan 

(Poem  by  Lucien  Jacques) 
voice,  piccolo,  violin,  viola,  violoncello 

1  Invention  de  la  Flute 

2  Don  de  la  Flute 

3  le  Sigmal  de  la  Flute 

4  le  Retour  de  la  Flute 
(First  time  in  America) 

Mendelssohn  Octet,  9PU6  20 

Four  violins,  two  violas  and  two  violon- 

celU 

Allegro  Moderate  ma  con  fuoco 
Andante 
Scherzo 
Presto 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  pleasant  and 
soothing  sounds:  there  was  nothing 
startling,  nothing  nervous,  nothing  In- 
tellectually demanding — and  it  must  be 
said,  nothing  very  deeply  satisfying. 

Faure's  quartet  is  sweet  music,  pre- 
.saglng  Debussy,  yet  still  clinging  closely 
to  the  old  molds  in  music.  The  scherzo 
is  delightful — more  charming  even  than 


presented  by  S.  Hurok  in  association  wit 
The  American  Theatre  Society.  Infj,.  J"' 
Aaron  Richmond,  at  the  Plyniouth  Theatr 
la.n  eveninsr.    The  principal  sinsers  wca-e. 

Emilio  Cabello.  Thea  CarugaU.  Giusepp| 
Costa.  Augusto  Gain.  Carlo  Pessina,  Li 
Podrecca.  Mario  Serangeli,  Dario  Zani,  Irm 
ZatJPata,  Rosina  Zotti.  h;„„,;„ 
Orchestra  and  singers  under  the  du-ectio 
of  Emilio  Cardellini:  manipulators  and  opei 
ators;  the  families ,  of  Gorno,  Dell  AcQua^ 
Possidoni,  Forgiolo!  Borgagni  Donati,  Ro| 
sasni.   Braga.   Vanelli.  GabutU. 

Last  evening  at  the  Plymouth  Thea 
tre  Vittorio  Podrecca's  "Teatro  del  Pic 
coll'  " 


his  company  gave  the  following  prO' 
gram  last  night: 

I.  THE  NEW  WORLD 

1.  Molto  Allegro— Sonata.  Op.  45. 

(Edward  MacDowell)   Ensemble 

2.  Four  Dances  Based  on  American  Fo>k 

Music   Ted  Shawn 

(a)  Old  Fiddler's  Breakdown — "Sheep 
'n'  Goat  Walkin'  to  the  Pasture" 

(b)  Negro  Spiritual — "Nobod.r  Knows 
de  Trouble  I've  Seen" 

(c)  Methodist    Revival    Hymn — "Give 
Me  the  Old  Time  Religion" 

(d)  Patriotic  Song — "Battle  Hymn  01 
the  Republic" 

.3.  Fantastique    (Lily  Strickland). 

Miriam  Winslow 

4.  American  Indian  Suite: 

(a)  Osage-Pawnee  Dance  (Grunn). 
Messrs.  Cole.  Mumaw.  Stamford,  Overlees 

(b)  Invocation    to    the  Thunderbird 
(Sousa)   Ted  Shawn 

5.  Nocturne  and  March  (Thomas  Gris- 

eJle  I   Alice  Dudley 

6.  Cuban  Suite:  - 

(3)  Cutting  the  Sugar  Cane  (Leeuona) 
Messrs.  Cole.  Mumaw.  Stamford.  McCormaeU 
(b)  La  Rumba    (native  music).  ' 

Ted  Shawn  and  Virginia  Kyle 

7.  Boston  Fancy — 18.")4  (Eastwood  Lane) 
Regenia.  Beck,  Alice  Dudley,  Miriam  Cathe- 

ron,  Miriam  Winslow.  J.  Ewing  Cole.  Bar- 
ton Mumaw,  Sterling  Stamford.  Frank 
Overlees. 

Intermission 

II.  THE  OLD  WORLD 

Mevlevi  Dervish  (Fuleihan)  .  Ted  Shawn 
Sarabande  (Satie). 

Misses  Beck.  Dudley.  Catheron.  Winslow 
Rhapsody.  Op.  118,  No.  4  (Brahms) 

Ted  Shawn 

Messrs.  Cole.  Mumaw.  Stamford.  Overlees 
Trois  Mignardises  (Pick-MangiagaKi) 

Regina  Beck 
"O  Briither   Sun   and  Sister  Moon" 
(A  Study  of  St.  Francisi  (Resnighi) 

Ted  Shawn' 

Serenade    (Toselli)    ....   ...Alice  Dudley 

The  Divine  Idiot   (On.    11.  Nob.  16, 
4,  20.  Op.  6.5.  No.  3  Scriabin) 

a.  Tn  the  Earth 

b.  Breaking 

c.  In  the  Light 

d.  The  Return  ,  . 

La  Mattchichi  (Mss. )  Virginia  Kyle 

Los  Embozadog   (Albeniz)  .  .  .  .Ted  Shawi 


4. 


more  than  fulfilled  the  excellent  ib.  waltzes  (Richard  Strauss) 

-    -     ■         ■   —  Ted  Shawn  and  company 

Three  new  dances  worthy  of  comment 


Capable  of  aU  manner  of  ^^vlty-defy^  s^ppi^red  on  the  program  last  night. 
^blurruken^sI'to'hSm^'fi  Sg^  whUe  T?fey  were  "O  Brother  Sun  and  Sister 


for  one  instrument,  or  even  for  an  orj 
chestra,  music  that  was  written  foa 
another.  Next  Friday  an  excellent 
violoncellist  will  play  a  concerto  tha 
Mozart  planned  for  a  horn.  Bach  hai 
not  escaped  this  fury  for  transcribing 
What  have  restless  composers  of  todaj 
not  done  to  his  Chaconne;  Passacaglia 
violin  and  other  pieces?  They  havt 
gone  beyond  Liszt,  who  was  satisfiec 
with  giving  Bach's  preludes  and  fugi-ie.' 
for  the  organ,  that  instrument  of  might 
to  the  piano  imitating  vainly  the  voici 
of  many  waters. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  transcription, 
are,  first  of  all,  musical  and  in  the  spiri 
of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  without  ob 
sequious  respect  for  the  original  crea- 
tions. Schubert's  Impromptu  was  thi 
more  delightful  from  the  comparativi 
rarity  of  the  performances  of  it 
Tausig's  version  of  Weber's  famllla 
liiece  is  more  considerate,  brilliant  a. 
It  is,  than  Weingartner's  amusing  or 
chestral  version,  for  Welngartner  calle( 
In  contrapuntal  aid  to  "enrich"  a  piect 
that  Hector  Berlioz,  a  master  of  in- 
strumentation, was  content  to  leave  in 
its  simplicity  of  form;  what  is  worse, 
Welngartner  wrote  a  defence  — say, 
rather,  a  glorification — of  his  action. 

The  audience,  comparatively  small, 
applauded  as  if  It  were  an  enthusiastic 
multitude.  And  with  good  reason.  Piano 
recital?  of  this  eminence  are  rare. 


ter  of  the  scherzo  form  in  music.  Mr. 
Sanroma's  piano  playing  gave  the  Faure 
the  skeleton  of  bone  it  needed  beneath 
all  the  soft  flesh  and  draperies  pro- 
vided by  the  violin,  viola  and  ■violon- 
cello. He  is  easily  the  most  deft  and 
sympathetic  ensemble  player  among 
Boston  pianists  who  appear  regularly  In 
public. 

The  somewhat  insubstantial  loveliness 
of  "La  Flute  de  Pan"— It  glowed  softly 
with  those  watercolor  tints  beloved  ol 
the  French  musicians  who  find  much 
poetry  but  little  virility  in  nature — was 
■well  suggested  by  the  soloist.  May  Whit- 
temore. 

Mendelssohn's  octet  sounded,  as  does, 
so  much  of  his  music  to  the  modern 
ear,  rather  too  complacent.  The  de- 
lightful security  of  his  writing  still 
doesn't  disguise  the  lack  of  distinction 
of  his  musical  material.  But  tastes  may 
change.  We  may  some  day  rediscover 
him.  It  Is  well  at  any  rate  to  hear 
frequently  the  music  which  was  adored 
in  its  day.  B. 


BKO  KEITH'S 

("Parole  Girl"  I 

Sylvia.  Ralph  Bellan 

I  Joe  Smith   Marie  Prevo 

I  Jeaiiie   jjale  Hamiltt 

I  Tony  Ferdinand  Gottscha 

Taylor  Ernest  Wo< 

Manager    gam  Godfr) 

Walsh   John  Paul  Jon 

Harris   .Lee  PheV 

Burns.  .  ■  ■    •  . 


— ^".-t-  ---rr---- ff-  -  f  mprp  actors  to  Moon."  a  study  of  St.  Francis  done  with 
f^^Zle^^fS^e^  W  clT^^^^^  restraint,  "The  Divine 

on  a  tight  rSpe  play  guitars,  imitate  Idiot,"  and  the  four  dances  based  on 
hoiiof  rifncpr^  biirlesaup  otjera  singers  American  folk  music.  Of  these,  easily 
^nd  DianX  indSge  TbuUf^lw  the  best  were  the  latter,  and  especially 
robatfcs  and  Uectioii  from  an  operetta,  the  first  one  of  the  group,  "Sheep  'n' 
M  the^  toest  therare^^^  i^^-  ^^^^  Walkin'  to  the  Pasture."  It  was  a 

raVir— witness  the  clowns  that  fly  apart  swaggering  strut  of  a  dance,— an 
n  mid-Iir  fnd  the  antTcs  of  the  little  American  Apache  deft  in  Its  suggestion 
b  ack  acrobat,  Bil-Bal-Bul— but  they  of  character,  and  simple  in  the  stops 
never  ^ck  ht^mor  and  the  sense  of  and  gestures  of  which  it  made  use.  The 
Sy  t^alway™upOTost.  ecsUtic  "Give  Me  That  Old  Time  Reli- 

There  were  needless  to  say,  certain  gion,"  too,  was  an  authentic  dance  sub- 
acts  that  stood  out.  This  department  ject,  skilfully  organized,  and  expres- 
took  most  pleasure  in  the  bullfight,  sive.  All  four  dances  were  limited  nu- 
the  learned  donkey  and  the  concert  ances. 

part  That  waggish  black  bull  who  "The  Divme  Idiot  suite,  to  the  mu- 
chased  matadors  over  the  fence  that  sic  of  Scriabin,  partook  of  the  fault 
surrounded  the  ring  and  even  waved  a  dancers  are  always  likely  to  fall  into— 
gallant  tail  after  he  was  duly  des-  that  of  attributing  to  their  art  infinite 
patched,  had  a  rival  in  the  donkej  powers  of  expression  and  narration.  It 
gazing  wistfully  over  his  shoulder  a  undertook  to  say  too  much,  and  beyond 
the  hard-hearted  trainer  who  insi£te<  revealing  Mr.  Shawn's  gift  for  ccmplcle 
that  he  jump  through  the  paper  hoop  bodily  gesture,  expressed  nothing  but 
As  for  the  concert  party,  headed  b:  tj^g  sort  of  yearning  far  too  many 
that  demon  pianist — made  up  to  re  dancers  specialize  in. 
semble  the  late  ■Vladimir  de  Pachmani  There  was  not  as  much  fussing  with 
—it  was  highly  diverting.  The  pianisj  .scarves  as  is  tisual  in  Shawn  programs, 
was  a  most  active  puppet,  who  coulij  though  therfe  was  of  course  a  young 
turn  over  the  pages  of  his  music  whil  lady  with  too  much  skirt,  who  manipu- 
in  the  midst  of  a  roulade,  toss  his  coat  jated  it  ad  infinitum, 
tails  in  a  frenzy  and  attack  the  keyj  one  of  the  most  engaging  of  the 
board  with  alarming  ferocity.  As  fol  dances  was  "The  Boston  Fancy,"  full 
the  singers,  well,  -he  hadn't  much  us^  of  Mr.  Shawn's  delicious  dance  humor, 
for  them  as  every  gesture  hidlcated.     one  of  hi,s  best  qualities.  E.  B. 

There  was  great  variety  of  entertain- .  > 
ment  in  the  remainder  of  the  bill.   The  \/ 
first  portion  of  the  three-part  program  J 
was  a  series  of  music  hall  acts,  with  an  . 
equilibrist,   a   neat   travesty   of  Mis- 
tinguette,  an  acrtjbat,  four  clowns  who 
flew  apart  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
Redemtor's  "Night  in  Venice,"  five  in- 
effable ballet  dancers  and  the  bullfight 
already  mentioned.   The  second  portion 
consisted   of   selections    from  Sidney 
Jfines's     Japanese      operetta,  "The 
Geisha,"  and  the  "Little  Tropical  Re- 
vn:  '    In  t.hi.<;  there  was  a  .Jn'cphine 
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outh  Theatre,  Boston  on  Dec.  5.  laaa, 
but  performance  postponed  on  account 
ot   Miss  Banymorcs  Illness  a.t  New 
I ,    n  sigrid  Riunann  was  the  original 
■  n  lover:  Frank  Conroy,  Bralnard, 
v.nerican. 

,  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

,1   DanlclU  SoliasHaii  BiagKiottl 

..     GcorKic  Dn-w  Mciulum 
...Kllul  BaiT.vniorc 
....AKioil  A.  Hcsst! 
Misha  Krrinizo 
J        ^   MoKiiy  Morns 

'  '  Josephiiio  Hull 

1,1   »rii«l'«  Model  ...Ema  Rowan 

lloNM-^   Br'a..?i?d.  ........ .Frederic  Worloek 

A„  Altcdant  m  .h«  Concert^Hall  ^^^^^^^ 

,.„t,.hi>n   Eleanor  Powers 

VrMi.   .     .  .   McClelland 

Did  the  play  gain  by  the  change  of 
title?  Did  it  not  lose?  The  former 
title  had  significance.  Rosita,  a  prima 
donna,  would  not  be  anyone  s  mistress. 
She  had  no  objection  to  being  anyone  s 
wife  But  her  chief  pleasure  was  in 
loUecting  children  and  having  them 
.ibout  her:  the  children  of  each  husband 
bv  the  succession  of  divorced  wives. 
Husband  No.  1  was  an  amiable  person, 

Frenchman.  No.  2  was  an  Italian 
artist,  whose  one  wish  was  to  paint  por- 
traits. No.  3  was  a  court  pianist,  also 
a  baritone,  who  complained  of  Rosita's 
practising  for  the  role  of  Isolde,  while 
he  wished  to  prepare  himself  for  a  con- 
cert and  actually  found  fault  with  her 
conception  of  the  role,  her  singing  and 
her  acting.  His  wife  was  also  a  singer 
v.'ho  prided  herself  on  being  a  good 
cook  Rosita  found  a  way  to  rid  herself 
of  each  husband  and,  finally,  married 
a  prosaic  American,  a  good  business 
man,  who  loved  her  for  herself,  and 
scolded  her  roundly  before  he  proposed 

The  first  act  is  of  little  importance 
The  second  act  saves  the  play;  the  third 
drags  and  the  final  surrender  of  Rosita 
and^  the  scene  of  her  wooing  do  not  save 
it.  The  second  act  introduces  amusing 
characters.  Schwartz,  also  a  pianist, 
Klempe,  whose  prolonged  and  violent 
kiss  of  Tristan  in  the  scene  where  he 
endeavors  to  kindle  a  flame  in  Rosita 
as  Isolde,  and  frightens  her,  is  one  of 
[he  best  things  in  the  play.  This  and 
the  scene  between  Rosita  and  Frau 
Landenschlager  allowed  of  some  spirited 
acting  on  the  part  of  Miss  Hull  and 
^lessrs.  Ferenzo  and  Morris.  Miss  Bar- 
iTmore  was  appropriately  and  pleas- 
ingly Inconsequential,  provided  at  times 
T/ith  lines  for  her  to  deliver  in  the 
manner  which  endears  her  to  her  faith- 
ful followers.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  dramatists  were  not 
partial  to  her,  not  inventing  a  text  m 
v.hlch  she  could  shine  brilliantly,  nor 
vere  they  any  too  kind  to  Mr.  Braggiotti 
or  Mr.  Worloek,  while  they  gave  the 
fittest  part  to  Mr.  Morris. 

The  play  is  mildly  entertaining,  but 
Rosita  is  hot  one  of  the  roles  by  which 
Miss  Barrjmore  will  be  remembered. 
I  There  was  a  large  audience.  When 
■  Miss  Barrymore  came  on  the  stage  for 
tlie  first  time,  there  was  prolonged  ap- 
plause. The  enjoyment  of  the  play 
was  most  of  the  time  quiet,  subdued; 
it  rose  in  pitch  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  and  there  was  hearty  laughter  after 
the  amusing  curtain  line  of  the  last  act. 

COLONIAL 
"Pigeons  and  People" 

•  Piseous  and  People."  a  continuous  play 
in  one  .loi  by  George  M.  Cohan,  direcled  by 
Sam  Forrest  and  produced  by  Mr.  Cohan 
ai  Providcni'C,  B.  I..  Deo.  26,  11)3U'.  and  at 
Ihe  Sam  H.  Harris  Theatre.  New  York. 
Jan.  Ifi.  133,3:  performed  last  eveiunir  at 
the   Colonial   Theatre,    with   the  lollowing 

Joseph  Heath  Walter  Gilbert 

Parker.....  George  M.  Cohan 

Tolieai  Arvid  Paulson 

Miss  Giles  Olive  Reeves-Smith 

Frankliu  Chase  Paul  McGrath 

Elinore  Payne  Eleanore  Audley 

Winnie  Lloyd  Alney  Alba, 

Gilroy  Edward  Nannery 

McGuire  Howard   Hull  Gibson 

Dr    Frisby  Reynolds  Denniston 

Miss  Graham  :  Lucille  Sears 

yirf.  Dunlap  Janet  Rathbun 

Not  since  "The  Tavern" — and  if  that 
wasn't  a  rare,  rich  and  mad  show  we 
would  lljce  to  know  what  it  was — has 
George    M.    Cohan    written    such  a 
gloriously  comic,  such  a  waggishly  fan- 
tastic entertainment  as  he  tiu'ns  out 
in  "Pigeons  and  People."    He  calls  it 
j  "a  comic  state  of  mind  in  continuous 
?ction."     It   is   perfectly  catalogued. 
:  For  90  minutes  he  is  on  the  stage  with- 
'f.it  a  single  exit,  and  for  nearly  two 
;;s,  as  Parker,  a  strange,  incompre- 
sible  fellow,  he  talks  on  nearly  every 
.-eivable  topic,  to  his  host,  his  host's 
^er  friend,  his  host's  pretty  house- 
ocr  and  his  slant-eyed  servant,  his 
i.nsts  woman  friends,  Gilroy,  a  fiat- 
'  footed  police  inspector,  Dr.  Frisby.  the 
physician  summoned  from  upstairs,  his 
prepossessing  secretary,  and  finally,  his 
host's  married  sister,  who  has  come 
from  Albany  to  visit  him. 

It  all  starts  when  Heath,  well-to-do 
bachf-ior.  invites  Parker  to  be  his  guest 
after  sitting  for  two  hours  In  the  park 
and  listening  to  his  story.  Parker,  it 
seems,  ha.s  odd  notions.  He  prefers 
pigeon";   t-)   DP'jole   because   they  are 


:ht  u\:iv.  because  they  are  guile- 
int  of  sham,  of  routine 
o  the  veneers  of  con- 
\i\.iu.ii.uuy.  He  professes  to  have 
learned,  through  keen  observation  of 
human  nature,  that  Uie  world  moves  in 
a  vicious  circle,  that  It  is  populated  by 
creatures  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  automatons.  He  is 
given  to  supposition,  predlfcatlnp;  every 
utterance  on  "supposing  I  was,  etc." 
Was  Parker  a  former  lightweight  pugi- 
list, a  detective,  even  a  murderer?  He 
Jockeys  his  listener .  into  the  worst  of 
every  argument.  He  confounds  his  op- 
ponent by  the  latter's  own  testimony. 
He  weeps  when  maligned,  laughs  glee- 
fully at  his  verbal  victories.  And  when, 
after  he  has  turned  a  household  and 
its  guests  topsy-tur\'y,  he  strides  from 
the  house,  alone,  he  leaves  behind  no 
more  knowledge  as  to  his  identity,  no 
more  assurance  as  to  his  sanity  or 
madness,  than  when  he  unwillingly  had 
entered.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  the 
audience,  which  last  night  filled  the 
Colonial,  depart  enlightened.  It  knows 
only  that  Mr.  Cohan  has  performed  a 
stunt  of  magnificent  proportions,  that 
he  has  provided  entertainment  so  novel, 
so  witty,  so  cleverly  conceived  and  de- 
veloped, that  no  one  has  been  aware  or 
regretful  that  in  all  that  time  the  cur- 
tain had  never  been  lowered. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Cohan  is  the  whole 
show,  though  from  Walter  Gilbert,  Paul 
McGrath.  Mr.  Nannery,  in  short  the 
entire  company  roster,  he  receives 
splendid  support.  He  exhibits  the  most 
amusing  of  the  Cohan  mannerisms, 
holds  in  restraint  those  which  may 
have  marred  some  of  his  past  charac- 
terizations. Seldom  if  ever  have  we 
seen  him  weep  so  easily  or  so  ludicrous- 
ly, or  laugh  more  heartily.  He  even 
sits  at  the  piano  and  thrums  and  sings 
a  ditty  about  "The  Poor  Old  World." 
He  swings  those  once  nimble  legs 
lightly  over  a  table:  and  all  the  while 
he  seems  to  be  having  the  time  of  his 
life.  "I'm  just  kidding  this  crazy  uni- 
verse." he  seems  to  be  saying;  and  his 
audience  last  evening  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  play  and  laughed  at  the  weather 
and  the  manifold  weighty  problems  con- 
fronting us.  We  feel  like  slapping  him 
on  the  back,  saying,  "George,  you  are 
the  tonic  we  needed.  You  tell  us  some 
truths,  with  your  tongue  in  your  cheek, 
with  an  impish  leer  in  your  eye.  And, 
by  the  by,  George,  thanks  for  the 
orchestra,  to  play  up  the  curtain.  That 
is  one  way  to  bring  back  the  'road.'  An- 
other, and  better  ,is  to  take  'Pigeons 
and  People'  along  that  'road,'  that  it 
may  share  In  our  merriment  over  its 
glorious  absurdities!"          W.  E.  G. 
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'Eine  Nacht  Im  Parodies" 

A  German  «'"S'<^^1  wil"ns*|< 
^f,-?  ^L.?Ty  ML?cT|o/a"f 'IreYtl^b  I 
^a^d'  pSed  ty"T?b««"fonS 
^liidorf ..... .  .  .  .Baloh  AHhur  Roberts 

Evelyne.  hie  wile  Herman  Thimit 

Gerd  Brenken, .  .    Annv  Ondra, 

Monika  Boehnicke  o"ca.r  Sabo' 

Bocbnioke   Henry  Bender 

'^'aLv  bndra,  blaridiy  'and  not  toob 
acSeirdescrlbed  as  ^^e  ^ermanl 
ivrarv  Plckford,'  covers  a  lot  of  grouna 
^^"•^Etae  N^ht  Im  Paridies/;  which 
opened  yesterday  at  the  Fme  Arts  Thea- 
tre    She  has  to  be  coy  and  sweet 
livacious^  and  pouting,  energetic  and 
beeulllng— all  at  the  same  time^.  The 
fihn   tsllf  is  another  of  those  Cmder- 
ella  Ules  in  which  the  poor  little^^ 
ino-  o-irl  wins  the  love  of  the  hanOBome 
p'^rLfe"^  and  Its  leisurely  length  unwinds 
t/%  miislc    song  and  dance.  Bluntiy, 
^is'C^'ong  ffr  the  t-t^  <>f  "i%who 
are  not  German  by  birth  and^/ 
sembles  more  a  string  oi  revue  n 
than  a  consistent  story.   None  the^. 
yesterday's  audience  found jt  ^f'^^: 
and  applauded  heartily  at  tne  con 

^'Sk.  Boehnicke.  daughter  of  a 
night  watchman  in  a  furnituie  ware 
hofse,  becomes  a  dinner  guest  at  aii 
^borate  party  iii  order  th-t^Jj^^t 

his  position.    The  results  dont  take 

conceals  liJs,J^*^"^',iit?  cliches  of  the 
plays  up  to  t,he  ^f^^'^.f^'^X^lming 
plot  as  though  they  w^^*.  ^  Arthur 
atrorete  NatS  anWcar  Sabo 
K  sat°flctorUy  in  lesser  roles.  ^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Englidimen  have  lor  many  years  taken  lib- 
erties with  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
and  the  names  of  their  towns— Improper  hber- 
ties  It  seems  to  Americans— but  It  now  appears 
that  some  of  them  have  been  accenting  "Radi- 
calism" and  "Syndicali.">m"  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. The  "Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary"  which 
has  been  published  recently,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  "Concise  Oxford  Dictionary," 
does  not  sanction  this  pronunciation,  but  It 
makes  "restaurant"  rhyme  with  "pant,"  while 
it  does  not  approve  of  accenting  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  "laboratory,"  a  pronunciation  favored  by 
the  would  be  genteel.  The  preparation  of  this 
"Shorter  Dictionary,"  which  is  re\'lewed  in  an 
entertaining  manner  by  Robert  Lynde  in  the 
News  Chronicle,  was  the  solace  of  William  Little 
for  the  complete  deafness  which  cut  off  his 
work  as  a  tutor  in  philosophy  and  as  a  lawyer. 
He  died  when  he  had  compiled  a  third  of  the 
work.  He  began  the  compilation  thirty  years 
ago;  he  died  in  1922.  The  work  was  carried  on 
by  C.  T.  Onions,  H.  W.  Fowler  and  others 

This  "Shorter  Dictionary"   Includes  many 
words  and  phrases  that  came  Into  use  since  the 
completion  of  the  greater  work  which  was  be^ 
gun  before  "appendicitis"  was  coined.  "Stunt' 
is  traced  to  1895  in  American  college  slang  as  a 
word  meaning  an  event  in, an  athletic  competi- 
tion, but  why  an  event  of  this  nature  was  called 
a  stunt  is  unknown.    (In  this  country  at  least 
the  use  of  "stunt"  has  been  greatly  extended) 
Among  the  new  words  in  this  "Shorter  Diction' 
ary"  are  "blighty,"  meaning  "home,"  from  aj 
Hindustan  word  meaning  "foreign";  "talkie"! 
(born  in  1928).  "inferiority  complex"  (born  inl 
1910),  "narcissism"  (1921),  and  other  psycho- 
analytic terms;  words  connected  with  aeroplanes 
and  cinemas,  also  modem  Russian  words  that 
ai-e   in   world-wide  use,   as   "Bolshevik"  and 
"Ogpu."  "Flapper"  is  here  in  its  most  modern 
'use  and  "tootsy-wootsy"  (1854)  as  a  "playful  or 
endearing  name  for  a  child's  or  a  woman's 
Ismail  foot."    New  England  mothers  as  early 
as  the  fifties,  if  not  before,  spoke  lovingly 
of  their  babies'  "tootsy-wootsies."    There  are 
football  and  cricket  terms— "It  isn't  cricket" 
(meaning  "It  isn't  fair  play")  is  traced  back 
only  to  1902— but  "topping,"  the  adjective,  goes 
back  to  1681  and  was  slang  in  1822.  "Top-hole" 
is  defined.    In  golf  one  finds  "niblick"  (1862)  ,j 
"stymie,"  "origin  obscure,"  bom  1857.  but  not 
"bogey,"  strange  to  say. 

Mr.  Lynde  is  not  sure  that  the  dictionary  is 
justified  in  pronouncing  "Celt"  as  though  the 
word  began  with  an  "s,"  for  the  alternative  the 
spelhng  "Kelt,"  is  given. 

The  English,  by  the  way,  were  shocked  by 
the  use  of  "on  the  jar"  by  George  Moore  in- 
stead of  "ajar"  in  his  "Aphrodite  in  Aulis."  "D." 
was  so  upset  that  he  WTote  in  protest  to  the, 
Sunday  Times.  Yet  he  admitted  that  Moore 
was  "a  gentleman,  a  scholar  and  a  stylist  '■'  He 
might  have  quoted  the  old  conundrum: 
IS  a  door  not  a  door?  When  it's  a  jar." 


REPERTOM  THEATRE 
TED  SHAWN  AJfD  MALE  B.^LLJ 

Last  night  at  the  Repertory  Tl  I; 
Ted  Shawn  and  his  male  ballet 
program  of  dances  for  the  benf  -■ 
the  Boston  circle  of  the  Florence 
tenton  League  of  Compassion.  Th  i 
gram  follows; 

1.  Osaire-Pawnee  Dance  of  Grcctlnr. 
Seth  Goodwin.  Francis  Luoma. 
Panff.    Peter   Pretka.  Clayton 
Clyde  Shotzbarger.  John  Seeles 
Wplser.    ,    ...  J 

2.  Invocation  to  the  Thundcrbird 
Ted  Shawn. 

8.    Cutting  the  Suirar  Cane    _ 

J.  Ewinir  Cole.  Barton  Mumavi 
linir  Stamford,  Wilbur  McCorm! 

4.    Charlie's  Dance  H 

Ti^rt  Shawn. 
.5.    Workers'  Sonrs  of  Middle  Europe 


MAtJRINE  PAWMER  „ 
DAVID  McCLOSKY^ 

Last  evening  in  Jordan  hall  Maurine 
Palmer,  contralto,  and  David  Blair  Mc- 
Closky,  baritone,  accompanied  by  How- 
ard Slayman  at  the  piano,  gave  a  pro- 
gram of  ^los  and  duets.  There  was  a 
lood-sized  audience,  which  applauded 

^"L'^^S/ and  Mr.  McClc«ky  sang 
four  duets  of  Brahrns  and  later  in  the 
program,  among  others^  La  Vierge  a 
u  Creche"  of  Cesar  Franck  and  La 
ci  daretn  la  Mano"  from  Don  Giovanni 
o  Mozart.  Each  singer  has  a  voice  of 
rich  quality  and  consequently  the^wo 
blend  well  together.  In  the  Hiahrris 
diiets  the  combination  was  delightful, 
but  the  same  qualities  that  n\ade  the 
Brahms  a  delight  were  not  turned  to  good 
Account  in  Mozart  Their  ^nterPr^^- 
tion  of  this  charming  dtiet  was  airo 
gether  too  stilted  and,  at  the  same  time. 

%^l*"palmer  in  her  solo  numbers 
sa^wlth  ease  and  int-ensity  of  feeling 
At  times  she  was  a  little  flat  ol  tne 
rlght^me,  but  this  may  well  have  been 
due  to  nervousness  owing  to  some  slight 
difficulty  with  the  accompanist,  one 
miffht  single  out  her  performance  oi 
Sck's  '^Silent  Strings"  a*  partlcu- 

larlv  effective.  .   ...  ■ 

Mr.  McOlosky  sang  »U  his  songs  with  I 
dramatic  -y^ipathy  and  ime  f ^^^^ 

interpreUtions.  IJlP^f^^^^l^fiSr  Blott" 
with  Which  he  sang    Der  »>iver 
bv  Lundvik  was  most  inipressive.  n 

-aVl°n?tu^t  alTM^^ny 
?n' the  song.  Mr.  Slaytnan  showed  him- 
self a  capable  accompanist.  A.  W.  >v. 


J.  Ewin?  Cole.  Bartin  Mumaw 
Mag  Stamford.  Wilbur  MoCorm; 
(a)    March  of  the  Proletariat, 
(h)    'Who  Would  be  a  .Shopkeep 

reaucrat.   or  Soldier? 
(c)    The  Millers'  Son? — Work  is 
and  without  work  thCTe 
bread. 

Flamenco  dances.'.  Suanis 

Ted  Shawn. 

Los  Embozados  

Ted  Shawn  and  J.  Ewlng-  Cole 
Mumaw.  Sterling  Stamford. 
IIITERMISSION 
11. 

Japanese  Rickshaw  Coolies ..... 
J.  Ewlnf  Cole.  Barton  Muma'i 
bur  McCormack. 

Spear  dance— Japoneeque  Arr 

Ted  Shawn. 

Camel  Boy  St 

J.  Ewinjr  Cole. 

Gnossienne  ,  

Barton  Mumaw. 
Rhapsody.   Op.  118.  Mo.  . 
Ted  Shawn  and  J.  Ewingr  Cole. 
Mumaw.     Sterling  Stamford, 
Ovcrlees. 

9.    Four  dances  based  on  American  t 
music. 
Ted  Shawn. 

(a)  Old  Fiddler's  Breakdown— 
'n'  G-oat  Walkin'  to  th 
tiire." 

(b)  ysesro    Spiritual — "Nobody 
de  Trouble  I've  Seen." 

(c)  Methodist  revival  hymn — "0 
the  Old  Time  Religion." 

(d)  Patriotic  son? — "Battle  By 
the  Republic." 

T.    Nejro  spirituals : 

(a)  Go  Down.  Moses. 
J.  Ewinff  Cole.   Bartin  Muma, 
ling:  Stamford.  Frank  Overlees. 

(b)  .laeob's  Ladder. 
J.  Ewlngr  Cole.  Barton  Mumav 
Ungr  Stamford.  Frank  Overlees. 
McCormack. 

(c)  Calvary 
Ted  Shawn  and  J.  Ewin^-  Cole. 
Mumaw.    Sterlinii:  Stamford. 
OTerlees.     Wilbur  McCormack 
Goodwin.     Francis  Luoma. 
Panff,    Peter   Pretka.  Clayton 
Clyde  Shotzbarser.  John  Seele' 
'U'el^er. 

According  to  Sha'wn's  O'wn  ann^ 
ment,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
ballet  has  been  formed  to  give 
dances  within  the  last  25  or  30 
Pioneering  In  training  a  troupe  o 
dancers  and  in  comp>osing  si 
dances  for  them,  Sha'wn  has  a  e 
made  unusual  progress,  and  taf- 
veloped  at  least  one  dancer  of  i 
tlonal  gifts,  J.  Ewing  Cole. 

The  subjects  Shawn  has  ohos 
dance  compositions  make  use  of 
out  line,  virile  movement,  and  ^ 
emotion.  The  'Workers  Songs  of 
AThen  Europe  were  tellingly  charac 

one  entitled  Who  Would  Be  a 
iKeeper,    Bureacrat    or  %ldl»i 
deftly  satirical,  engagingly  hun- 
The  group  of  Negro  Spirituals 
less  successful,  partly  because 
had  man-handled  the  music  in  o 
provide  the  rhythmic  backgro'.. 
the  group  movements  he  had  L'. 
This  forced  the  mind  to  realize  t;; 
of  spontaneity  In  the  dances,  and 
fore  robbed  them  of  some  of 
power.    In  originating  bodily  gf 
and  group  poses  of  bold  and  ne 
pressiveness,  though,  Shawn  has 
ibrilUantly  with  his  male  ballet. 

His  own  dances  based  on  Am 
folk  music  (solos),  gain  even 
second  seeing  of  them.  They  a: 
choerography,  critically  planned, 
felt.  But   best  of  all  still,  a 
flamencos,  Insolent,  biting  sed', 
superlatively  danced. 
'        HARVARD  ORCHESTRA 

The    Harvard    University  orch 
gave  a  concert  last  evening  in  I 
hall.  Harvard  music  building.  Ma. 
Holmes  conducted.    The  program 
as  follows:    Brahms,  "Ave  Maria." 
12-  Mozart.  Concerto  In  A  majp 
piano  (K488);  Ravel,  Suite  for  ? 
Orchestra  from  the  "Tfois  Char 
Mozart,  Symphony  in  C  major  ((3.- 
Members  of  the  Radcliffe  Chora 
ciety  assisted  in  singing  Brahms's 
Maria."    The  minor  choral  worn 
Brahms  being  seldom  sung,  it  Is 
to  hear  this  sacred  piece  tv  : 
neither  for  great  volume  : 
trained  part  singing)  dr'.^o- 
its  simplicity  and  tendc 
ful  voices.   The  compc? 
Brahms's  early  years, 
though  not  originally  " 
dies'  choir."    Its  grac 
melody,  sung  by  two  c 
mainly  in  thirds  or  5 
each  other  aiitiphona'' 
effected  by  female- 
Prof.  Edward  B.i 
aal  clarity  of  tor 


M  the   A  minor  Concerto  with 


iiil- 


or  .0  the  en  p  ,  ALCOHOL  TESTS 

:    <-  and  rather  more  assu7anc^  tlian  J^'k'!'  ""^o  ^^^^  intoxicate?     It  had  thtit  powe, 

,'     fellow  players.    Thla  Concerto  and  '         '.'p'ause— Mme.  R.  i      .  ^.   .aded   in   Maine   when   Artcmus   Ward   visited  hi. 
;  SjTnphony  in  C  major,  without  a  i'''  ^«  program.   Mr,  Bibb  s  accompanl-  ,  native  village. 
•  let.  t«St  rather  severely  the  canabn    nients  were  a  musical  delight.  ..'t,,,„,.^  Z  ... 

^  of  a  student  orchestra  It  i^reii  The  soloists  for  the  series  1933-34  will  There  Is  an  exciting  scene  at  the  store 
■h  better  in  Ravel's  Suite  for  string  il>e  Lawrence  Tibbett.  Nov.  15.  Richard  I  occasionally.   Yesterday  an  athletic  peasant  in 

•iPStra.  from   tho   ••t^>.  ^,   ?.   o.-r./^ifc     rtor     k-    t.iIv    Prins     .Ian     10.  ■   ■        -  • 
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Crooks,  Dec.  6;  Lily  Pons,  Jan.  10, 
Harold  Bauer  and  Ossip  Gabrilowltsch 
Jan,  31;  Lotte  Lehmann,  Feb.  21; 
Yehudl  Menuhin,  March  14. 


:-st^  ^om,The'-^;^;i^^'c;;^:nfoJli:^ 
r.^od  ofToc-iively    by    Mr.  Holmek. 

-.ll^  ^  picturesque 
".lull    Ravel    excells.  even 
.iriatlons  and  contrasts  In  color 
A-ted  to  the  tonal  character  of 
violas  and  'cellos.    The  second 
ece.  -^TYols  Beaux  01seaux,"Vs  strong- 
^.^remlnlscent  of    Ravel's    "La  Mew 

liic  haJ]  was  nearly  filled.  It  is 
an.:ouncad  that  a  Joint  concert  will  be 
held  on  March  30  in  Sanders  Theatre 
-ambndge,  in  celebration  of  the  75th' 
.n.n.versary  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Cltjb 
Bi  .  the  12»th  anniversary  of  the 
r.'i:.in  Sodality.  j  H  p 

PIERIAN  SODALITY  GIVES 
CONCERT  AT  HARVARD 

Several  hundred  Radcliffe  and  Har- 
ard  students  attended  tho  15th  annl- 
ersary  concert  of  the  Pierian  Sodality 
"  Harvard,  oldest  college  musical  or- 
mization  in  the  countrj',   given  in 
ine  hali.  Harvard,  last  night.  The 
jdality  was  assisted  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  delightful  program  by  the  Rad- 
cliflfe  choral  Society. 

Members  of  the  sodality  who  played 
in  the  orchestra  were: 

B.tvid  B.ind.  '.14,  Birminch&m.  Ala.;  Max 

T.  Kl>iner.  '3^.  Dorchester:  George  K.  Mate- 

vo.  Cinciiiuali:  Jacob  Patt,  '36.  Boston: 

Mi-h.K^l  Spiiroff.  ".i3.  Somerville.  and  Edyar 

Hcu>v(r.  Cambridje.    violins;    Roger  3. 

liicenf,  '3i.  Newton  Centre:  Allen  R.  H.vde. 
■U.  Harltord:  Thomas  K.  Jenkins.  '34,  Ra- 
venna. O. :  Charles  T.  Miu  ph,v,  IG,  Phila- 
delphia,   and  John   R.    Pappenheimer,  '36, 

ot  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  'celloe. 

Ralph  E.  Ton  Briaen,  '35.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.:  Ford  6.  Ross.  IL.  Wooster,  O..  and 

Gu.v-  V.  Blade.  IL.  Milton,  flutes:  Louis  A. 

f'ook,  '34.  Sandnsk.v,  O. :  Dominic  R.  Freni, 
Sfi,   Roslindale,   and  George  W.   Pierce,  '35, 

Muncie.  Ind,.  clarinets;  William  S.  E.  Baer,  "TT~f      -,  .     .   Jl'         ,       T  . 

-     -  -  -      Frederick  _K.  .Dicker-  distinguished  by  naive  humor,  by  re- 


a  state  of  beer,  smashed  in  a  counter  and 
emptied  two  tubs  of  butter  on  the  floor.  His 
father,  a  white-haired  old  man,  came  around 
in  the  evening  and  settled  for  the  damages. 
'My  son,'  he  said,  'has  considerable  originality.'  " 
There  are  familiar  tests  for  any  expression.^ 
of  alcoholic  originality.     Say  "Truly  Rural"; 
or    "National    Intelligences";    walk   a  crack 
These  tests  are  old  and  have  been  long  ap- 
proved.  The  Finnish  government  has  inventec 
a  more  scientific  one.    Is  a  man's  breath  sus- 
pected?   We  are  not  referring  to  hahtosls,  fo: 
that  Is  at  once  proved  and  shunned— the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  at  day  and  by  night,  tha 
even  turns  the  collar  button  of  the  afflictet 
one  a  vivid  green.  Is  a  Finn  accused  of  drivin? 
■R'hen  he  is  drtink?  He  is  asked  to  breathe  dowi 
a  test  tube  into  a  glass  jar  containing  a  solu 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phuric acid.    If  there  is  the  slightest  trace  o 
alcohol,  though  the  breath  may  not  smell  o 
fire-water  or  supposedly  innocuous  beer  th( 
solution  changes  at  once  from  red  to  white 
This  evidence  is  accepted  as  conclusive.  Tht 

  _  police  state  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  persons  ac- 

marionette  show.   The  puppet-figure  of ,  cused  of  driving  when  "lit  up"  or  merely  wiU 

the  lovelorn  Nemorino,  singmg  beneath  '    „       .„  *.„,      ""=iciy  wiu 

the  moon  to  his  highborn  Adina.  took  *  temporary  numb  or  still '  are  now  ae- 
on actuality.  He  became  one  of  un-  quitted.  Cloves,  cardamom  seeds  or  cubebs  arc 
numbered    Italian    tenors,    shrieking  no  longer  of  avail.   The  breath— through  a  test 

passion  to  heaven.    The  duo  between  t„up   uotrairc     <3/.iov.^«   ^ 

Dr.  Dulcamara  and  Adina  also  wasi  t^be-betrays.  Science  conquers  nature, 
extraordinarily  well  done.  Likewise,  in 
tills  work,  the  hidden  manipulators 
achieved  the  unbelievable,  when  in  one 
scene  they  had  nearly  a  score  of  puppets 
in  animated  action. 

I'or  the  rest,  repetitions  were  in  order. 
Tney  were  welcome  repetitions,  each 


ri.v.MOl  rn 
For  the  second  and  last  week  of  the 
engagement  of  Vlttorlo  Podrecca's 
Teatio  del  Piccoli  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  the  evening  program  has  as 
its  operatic  feature  Donizetti's  opera 
bouffe,  "L'Elisii-  d'Amore,"  (The  Elixir 
jof  Love"),  replacing  the  lighter  and 
more  alien  musical  comedy,  "The 
peisha,"  We  are  told  that  last  night's 
Was  the  first  presentation  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  Donizetti  work  in  miniature. 
However,  that  may  be.  It  proved  a 
pelightful  centerpiece,  so  to  speak,  with 
^ts  rich  caricature  as  to  movement  and 
gesture,  its  exaggeration  of  vocal 
idelivery,  its  florid  flights,  its  exposure 
pf  stilted  dramatics.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  sketchy 
version  of  the  story,  or  to  introduce 
jmore  than  five  or  six  of  the  scort's 
'arias  and  ensembles;  but  the  famous 
"Una  furtiva  lagrima"  was  there,  and 
moreover  the  romanza  was  so  well  sung 
by  an  unidentified  tenor  that  for  the 
moment  one  forgot  that  this  was  a 


Johns'own,  Pa.:       

«on,  21..  Chicago;  Edward  H.  Preble,  '33. 
Relmonl,  and  Barlett  K.  Thorogood.  '34, 
Chestnut  Hill,  trunipete;  Eugene  F.  Co- 
nant.  16,  Amsterdam,  N.  T, ,  and  Irving  A. 
Stone,   '.16.   Brockton,  home. 

Thomas  F.  Parshley,  '35.  Northampton, 
oboe:  Timothr  Rhodes.  '33,  Brookline,  tym- 
Pini:  Hugh  K,  McElhen.T,  '33.  New  York; 
AlTin  R.  Sweeney.  Jr.,  '35.  Boston,  and  Har- 
old P.  V^elch,  '36,  VVinchendon,  trombones; 
Rii=si-1!  .\ndrrKon,  Cambrirtite,  bass,  .mil 

"         '    ^  "  ' ,    of    West  Roxbury. 


ELISABETH  RETHBERG 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

R^thberg  Of  the  Metropoli- 
I'  Opera  House  gave  the  last  concert 

aid  o^'f  Th'T^"'  sTatlel 
aid  of  the  Boston  School  of  Orm 
tional  Therapy.     Prank^  B°bb  was" 
e^accompanist.    The  program  was  L 

Ah    Perfido!  Gounod 

ring    Fancy.    Schubert,  Au?dei^ 
'^aum^T,^'^^'"-     Schumann,  l^^ 
HerS^t    w«^''  ?°'«^haft.  Pranz 
h  ''TlUlrr '.  ^''^^  ««"^'' 

!ngaRed''for%n'"^""'  "^'^  «^  ^^'nale 
'nfoif         ^  occasion,  the  audienct 

|is  on  the  program;  the  more  the 
■e  R^t^h''^^"'''  ^^y-    Yet  to  som 
■  ta^e  i^^h.?  ""PP^.^^^^  to  better  ad- 

t  <:n»"S?,^  ^"""^  "Faust"  was  hardly 
trad?t1^"f  S"°"^*^'-  thei^  was  not 
traditional  Paris  opera  house  ele- 
ntTTo^u''  traditional,  alas  On 
other  hand  the  preceding  "Kine  of 
e  -  was  lined  with  thf  requLte 

ra.d^o^.''^"  "''^""^  thoug'ht  ^ 
nandsome,     courteous  cavalier 

liralehtr^  ''""^  •Tannhaeuser '• 
nhni^  '  "'^^'"'^  ^'ork,  not  calling 


markable  co-ordination  of  technicians, 
singers   and   orchestra.     Again  Mme, 


the  capriciousnes.5  and  activity  of  tlie 
Piccoli  themselves. 

Besides  the  "Sleeping  Beauty,"  there 
were  variety  acts  as  usual— among  them 
the  bull-fight,  complete  with  an  engag- 
mg  black  velvet  bull  and  a  brace  of 
Jittery  toreros;  the  ballet  girls,  who 
dance  with  occasionally  unladylike 
abandon,  and  the  concert  pianist  whose 
extraordinary  gifts  rival  Paderewski's. 

It  is  almost  Impertinent  to  mention 
the  perfection  of  mechanical  detail  in 
the  operation  of  the  Picocli;  the  fact 
that  one-  so  quickly  forgets  that  the 
fantastic  little  creatures  are  marionettes 
is  tribute  enough.  The  sets  and  the 
lighting,  too,  are  very  artistic.  The 
Teatro  dei  Piccoli  should  not  be  missed 


Blondinette  walked  the  tight  rope.  Mis- 
tinguett  paraded  her  French  manner- 
Isms,  and  Bil-Bal-Bul,  the  negro 
acrobat,  convulsed  the  audience  with 
his  reckless  gymnastics  on  the  high 
wire.  Again  the  comic  bull  and  the 
learned  donkey  staged  their  ludicrous 
exhibitions,  the  coloratura  soprano  sang 
"O  Sole  Mio"  to  great  physical  agitation, 
and  a  trio  of  Chinese  ladder  climbers 
performed  amusingly.  "The  OoncerlJ 
Party"  loses  none  of  its  slapsticlc 
extravagance  through  a  second  hearing. 
And  again,  Lia  Podrecca  sang  in  as- 
toundlngly  imitative  fashion  the  songs 

which     gave     the     negro     balladist,         -   —   bj  ui 

Josephine  Baker,  her  vc^e  here  and,  Music  presented  a  concert  of  more  than 
abroad  In  fact,  this  ''Little  Tropical  ordinarily  interesting  music  last  night 
Revue"  is  really  one  of  the  gems  of  „^  t^^^^^  „  _  "is^ii' 
Signor  Podrecca's  unique  entertainment. ^i^?  ??  K  The  program  and  the 
All  that  it  lacked  was  a  rhythmic  tap-  "ho  performed,  were  as  follows: 

dance.     That,    we    fear.    Is   one    effect!  Sranaenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D  major 

which  these  Italian  necromancers  with!  Aiie^ro 
I  wires  cannot  create.    What  is  evident,:    ^m*"'°  affettuoso 

iJiowever,  Is  the  fact  that  all  concerned  Frederu^Tiilotson.  piano:  Gaston  Elcu..  vio- 
?;nave  perfected  an  art  which  is  almost     Im:.  Gaston  Bladet.  flnle;    string  yuartet 

ageless,  that  they  are  able  to  present,  ??jri"'"  Barker,  Frances  Appipion.  flrst 
in  flawless  travesty,  so  varied  a  program.    rn.'^-'ceUo'f  "'fienri'Gfr'4rd'%"o\,Jr?,-,'^«"- 

and  to  present  It  with  such   amazing  variaHons  pastorales  sur  un'vieux  Noe'l.  ior 

comic  sense  and  with  such  precision  of  "Jstrinir' ■oi.'aVVpri.V-" -iiV'^S;  ^-  Rousseau 
a«tlon_and  unity  of  timing.    We  have  Bern_ard''zigL?r  hlrnt  st^i^  Gas- 


The  five  little  pieces  for  wind  instru- 
ments (Hlndemith)  are  always  a  joy  to 
hear.  What  more  enchanting  than  the 
one  marked  "Ruhig  imd  einfach?"  'What 
more  deliciously  satirical  than  the 
fourth  piece,  in  which  each  instniment 
has  its  little  moment  to  shine  in  an 
elaborate  and  mock-serious  cadenza? 
There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 

a.iiriiPnco  E  b_ 

LOEWS  STATE 
"The  White  Sister" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  hy  Donald  Orden 

P '"M!;Ho,'?'r,"'%"°i'<^'  same  naSe  b5 

*.  Mauoii  Ci-awtord  and  the  plav  bv  F 
Manon   Crawford   and   Walter   Hackett-  Ai'- 

 ^.  o^.^:u,iv.  iiuu  oe  misseu,  reeled  by  Victor  Fleming  and  m-e^entprt  hi 

and  most  especially  should  not  be  missed  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer    S^^th  "  the  follotlnl 

by  those  who  think  they  do  not  care  An^c-ia  Chiaromonte  wci»„  tt 

for  marionette.'!  r      fimvo,,ni  <;»,™iP°"'^  Helen  Ha,vP5 


for  marionettes 

LONGY  FACULTY 
The  faculty  of  the  Longy  School  of 


Prmce  Chiaromonte. .  .•.•.  .•.•.•.•.■.■.St^,^  tto,\l 
Mmhcr  ■  Superior  ^l^rLh,'o'n 
Monseisrne*  Saracinesca.  .  .-.•.•.Edwin  Arnold 
Ernesto  Traversi  Alan  EdwS?ds 


seen  flesh-and-blood  performances  on,    i?"  first  ""v'ioiin^   Marion  "Bark??, 

the  so-called  legitimate  stage  whlcW  cha,Xir°v'eiio  ^'^ '^''"^™''  ■^'^'^^ 
were  less  amusing  and  far  less  IntelllHOn  Weniock  Edge 

 J.  T«r    w     ^  'A  pvr-lf* 


w.  E. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
Podrecca's  Teatro  dei  Piccoli 

The  change  of  program  of  the  Teatro 
de  Piccoli  yesterday  brought  back  much 
of  the  audience  which  had  attended  the 
opening  performance.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly something  about  these  mario- 
nettes which  arouses  devotion.  Perhaps 
it  is  because,  though  the  theatre  has 
staec  «^t'-"'  "^'"^  "-'"^  mirsed  n  always  been  for  us  a  method  of  escap- 
en  rus^ngtoward  ^"'^         ^  ^orid  of  fancy, 

.  ?1  toward  the  audience     the  theatre  of  today  has  become  so 


W^^^^T^  toward  tl?e  \udience 
^i't^.fetched  as  If  ready  to 
Tin^l^'^^^  ^'"^  draperies  flut- 
w^o^t  ^  Perfido,"  writ- 

>y  Beethoven  as  a  concert  aria  )<: 

?  lunged  sopranos  who  are  ex- 
Y     ■n.VZ  to  tonal 

larirni?^  einotional  measures  in 

singer's  voice  which 
ed^^'  P^'-ti^n^  were  atTfmes| 

T^nl^oi*^""  «'"eing  of  the  Lieder  I 
.rJ^f?.^'^^™  t^a'  ^^me.  Rethberg 
IT^f""^         the  most  pZV 

Grw^"'!'  the  beautifu 

R,»^h5^*'  °W  Song,"  by  An- 
fnS^^  "^"t^  Schubert's  Barcar^e, 
lu  L  rP"  Nussbaum."  and 
tL  M^-'^'^zs  "Im  Herbst,"  in 

po^  «rf^^^^""V'^''  "  "^^P  «mo- 
ii:  l^fpn?.  displayed  legitimately 

re  ij^  th*"^'  ""'^''y  dramatic-l 
'^^  &U  the  more  intense 


devoted  to  the  cult  of  naturalism  that 
we  no  longer  find  a  complete  release 
into  a  dream  world  there.  But  the 
Piccoli  bring  this  dream  world  back 
into  being,  and  we  all,  sophisticates 
though  we  may  be,  adore  them  for  it. 

The  feature  of  yesterday's  program 
was  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  done  to 
music  written  especially  for  the  Pic- 
coli by  Ottorino  Respighi.  The  music 
itself  is  enchanting;  it  has  all  the  sen- 
suous richness  of  Respighi's  major  or- 
chestral works— but  heard,  as  it  were, 
through  the  small  end  of  a  musical 
telescope.  It  is  music  in  miniature- 
not  merely  thin— and  it  partakes  of  the 
super-expressiveness,  the   liffht  satire 


I  4' "„,.„";•"■","("   ...Vaughan  Williams 

Q  A  cycle  ol  SIX  songs  for  tenor  voice,  with 
fgf™™Pan"nent  of  piano  and  string  quar- 

Rnlon  Robison.  tenor:  Doris  Morrison,  piano- 

String  quartet.  Gaston  Elcus,  first  violiiv 

Frances  Applelon,    second  violin:  Louis 

*i  r^^».,'7°'?'  „  Henriette  d'Estouracllcs 
dp  Constant,  cello, 

o'."®x,^*'',""^''™"''iek  fur  funf  Blaser,  op 

Tn'^f  i."-  \v  •  •   ■  ■  ■  u  ■     •  •  -  ^^"l  Hindemith 
Jjiistu.    MaFsig  schnell, 
W,-ilt7.er,    Durchweg.    Sehr  lelse. 
Riihig  und  cinfach.  Achtel. 
SchncIIp  Vif-rtel,  "■"-V'-':'- 
Sehr  lebhaft, 
Gaston  Bladpl,   flute:    Louis  Spe.ver.  oboe; 

kJ^I^P,^^  Abdon  Laus,  bassoon, 

'TeaMe  •  •  ..Saim-Saen, 

Mcnuct 

Menuct 

Intefmede 
_  Gavotte  et  final 

Georges  Mager,  trumpet:  Gaston  Elcus.  first 
xi",  A  Marion  Barker,  second  violin; 
rfJV.^.  Al'eires.  .  viola;  Yves  Chardon, 
cello;  Henri  Girard.  double-baas:  Mar- 
garet Maaon,  piano. 

It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  that  they,  who  are  all 
good  musicians,  of  artist  calibre,  elect- 
ed to  present  an  evening  of  chamber 
music,  and-  that  well-selected.  Even 
Mr.  Robison,  who  might  well  have  dotte 
just  another  "group"  of  selected  songs, 
chose  "Weniock  Edge,"  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  song  cycles,  full  of  the  breath  of 
the  country,  and  of  Italian  sadness  as 
vaughan  Williams  knows  so  well  how  to 
suggest  it. 

Rousseau's  pastoral  variations  on  an 
old  Christmas  song  were  of  uneven 
quality;  the  treatment  of  at  least  two 
seemed  unsuited  to  the  material  Mr 
Zlghera,  who  plays  the  harp  with  com- 
mendable virility,  and  strong  tone 
made  the  most  of  them  all.  and  through 
firm  leadership,  established  an  excellent 
ensemble  with  his  supporting  players 


Once  again  Helen  Hayes  loves  and 
loses  in  romantic  Italy,  this  time  as 
the  heroine  of  P.  Marion  Crawford's 
famous  romance,  "The  White  Si.ster " 
once  played  upon  the  stage  by  Viola 
Allen  and  upon  the  silent  screen  by 
Lillian  Gish,  assisted  by  Ronald  Col- 
man.    The  new  film,  now  showing  at 
Loews  State  Theatre,  revives  memories 
of  the  days  when  such  sentimental, 
wistful  drama  formed  the  apex  of  en- 
tertainment.   Obviously,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  a  success  The 
beautiful  backgrounds,  which  seem  to 
breathe  the  Italian  spirit,  though  made 
in  Hollywood,   the  presence  of  Miss 
Hayes  and  of  Clark  Gable— outstanding 
stars  of  today  though  for  different  rea- 
sons—the detailed,  careful  direction  ol 
Victor  Fleming  and  the  playing  of  an 
excellent  supporting  cast— they  are  all 
there     Despite  the  physical  beauties 
I  and  the  good  quality  of  the  acting 
I  something  is  missing  just  the  same 
Possibly  it  is  the  remoteness  of  the 
story;  ^rhaps  it  is  simply  that  Helen 
Hayes,  fine  and  sensitive  actress  though 
she  is,  does  not  possess  the  powerful 
spirituality  that  makes  believable  the 
heroine's    renunciation    of   her    lover ' 
when  he  returns  from  captivity  to  find 
her  a  nun. 

On  a  day  of  festival,  Angela  Chlaro- 
mtinte,  daughter  of  the  aristocratic 
Prince  Chiaromonte  and  betrothed  to  a 
worthy  but  dull  young  man,  meets  and  • 
^ddenly  falls  in  love  with  Giovanni 
Seven,  a  young  officer  in  the  flying 
corps.  Despite  her  father's  opposition 
She  goes  to  find  him;  Prince  Chiaro- 
monte follows  to  save  her  and  is  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  Weeks 
after  his  death,  the  lovers  come  to- 
gether once  more,  but  war  is  at  hand 
and  before  they  can  be  married  Gio- 
vanni must  go.  Ho  is  reported  killed 
and  Angela,  feeling  that  God  does  nol; 
[wish  her  to  marrj-,  takes  the  veil  and 
lecomes  a  White  Sister.  Too  late 
lovanni  returns,  having  escaped  froiri 
>rison  camp  after  his  plane  crashed  in 
lattle,  but  not  even  his  pleas  can  move 
ler,  and  he  resorts  to  a  desperate 
icheme  in  order  to  force  her  to  his 
vill.  This  also  falls,  for  Angela  re- 
tains true  to  her  holy  vows,  and  the 
ndmg  removes  the  need  for  further 


>44 


conflict  between  the  gMl's  love  aoSThe; 
sense  of  duty. 


' !:  soon  on  no*.(' 
ir..,\  Of  lakcn  ic  iiu.ni  lliat  the  two  d'ia 
not  really  leave  the  earth  at  all";  for- 
get other  instances  of  musical  piffle. 
When  the  subject  does  not  call  for 
merely  panoramic  music,  one  finds 
Strauss  in  his  better,  and  truly  elo- 
quent mood.  And  here  as  in  preceding 


Though  riot  the  delicate,  other'i  and  better— tone  poems  and  cspeciallv 
worldly  heroine  of  Marion  Crawford's  in  those  that  follow,  one  finds  simple, 
jmaginijigs,  Helen  Hayes  is  an  exquisite  naive  themes  with  complexity  in  llu 
wlnmsical  Angela,  particularly  charm-  development  and  elaboration.  It  is  un- 
insr  in  the  early  scenes  when  she  necessary  to  add  that  the  orchestral 
awakens  to  low.  As  the  resigned  girl,  performance  was  a  brilliant  one;  'that 
dedicating  her  life  to  service  because  Mr.  Piatigoesky  and  Mr.  Lefranc  vird 
there  was  nothing  else  left,  she  gave  the  one  with  the  other  in  the  rhcton- 
more  of  an  impression  of  technical  ex-t  cal  characterization,  and  in  the  display 
cellency  than  of  inward  spiritual  fer-  of  musicianship  and  virtuosity, 
vor,  but  her  concluding  scenes  were  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
genuinely  touching.  Clark  Gable  de-  The  program  of  next  week  will  compri-c 
serves  great  credit  for  the  sincerity  and  Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat  majpr 
intensity  of  feeling  with  which  he  en-  for  orchestra  and  female  chorus  (fir.st 
dowed  "Giovanni;  perhaps  he  didn't  time  in  Boston) :  Walton's  "Belshazzar's 
wish  to  play  the  role,  but  assuredly  he  pgast"  for  mixed  chorus  (The  Cecilia*, 
made  it  one  of  his  best  screen  charac-  baritone  solo  (Mr.  McClosky),  and  or- 
terizations  in  many  months.  In  minor  ^hestra  (first  time  in  Boston), 
roles,  Lewis  Stone  and  May  Robson 

were   dignified    and    patrician,    while;  r~  METROPOLITAN 
Louise  Closser  Hale  had  a  bit  of  reliev-j    «p,>t  jj„r 
ing   comedy.     The   camera    work   ofl  '^iCK-up 
William  Daniels  Is  thoroughly  artistic. 

E.  L.  H. 


"Don 
violon- 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  the  20tn 
concert  of  its  52d  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Locatelli,  Elegiac 
Svmphony  first  time  in  Boston).  Mozart, 
violoncello  conceKo  freely  transcribed 
bv  G  Cassado  from  the  horn  concerto 
I  No  3  ^The  transcription  first  time 
■  Boston).  Strauss,  Tone  poem 
Quixote"  (Gregor  Piatigorskj' 
cello;  Jean  Lefranc,  viola). 

The  name  of  Locatelli  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  a  program  of  this  or- 
chestra.   (The  Elegiac  Symphony  was 
played  in  New  York  at  one  of  Sam 
Franko's  concerts  in  1907.)     Little  is 
inown  about  the  composer's  hfe.  His 
3arents  sent  him  to  Rome  when  he 
vas  voung.    He  was  there  a  pupil  ot 
ZJorein    He  himself  was  a  famous  fid- 
ller  in  his  day  and  generation.  He 
ravelled  as  a  virtuoso.      He  settlefl 
iown  finally  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
lied  having  organized  public  symphony 
•onc'erts    and    having    written  many 
,vorks  for  ensemble  of  strings,  and  tor 
solo  violin.    It  is  said  that  this  Elegiac 
Symphony  was  written  for  the  obse- 
quies of  liis  wife  at  Rome,  but  the  wor.: 
is  not  mentioned  by  biographers  or  in- 
cluded in  old  lists  of  his  work.s  Noth- 
;  ing  Is  said  about  his  wife.    She  evi- 
dently died  and  he  mourned  her  like  a 
'  oentleman  and  a  musician.    It  was  sairi 
■  that  his  works  excited  astonishmen. 
rather  than  pleasure.    This  symphony 
did  not  excite  the   former  yesterday, 
nor   did   it   excite    pleasure    to  any 
marked    degree.      The  astonishment 
came  from  finding  it  on  the  program. 
The  contemporaries  of  Locatelli  won- 
dered at  his  Invention,  originality  and 
taste-  surely  as  a  virtmso  rather  than 
a  composer  of  this  work  which  was  ex- 
humed by  a  no  doubt  worthy  Germa.n 


A  screen  drama  adapted  bv  S.  K.  Laurc 
and  .^snes  Brand  t/ealiv  from  ttie  storv  b 
Vina  Dclmar;  a  B,  P.  ScliiilbPrs  nrodnctlo 
diri-ctod  bv  Marion  Gerinc  and  picsented  b 
Paranionnt  Willi  the  lollowinc  oapt : 

M:ir,v  Rii'hards  '  .   ,Svlvia  Sidne 

Harr.v   Gl.vini    ,  .liporKe  Rat 

.lim  Richards  VVilIiani  Harnsa 

Mnriol  Eleven.';  1-il 


pany?  iCBS  '  It  is  melodrama,  ur- 
ashamed  melodrama,  and  taken  as  sucii 
is  decidedly  entertaining.  Victor  Schert- 
zinger,  the  director,  handled  his  ma-j 
terlal,  which  might  have  become  tire- 
some hokum  in  less  expert  haJids,  with 
praiseworthy  restraint,  and  the  result 
is  a  picture  that  will  probably  entertain 
a  lot  of  people.  There's  a  great  deal  of 
action  but  not  a  villain  in  the  piece, 
and  the  misunderstandings  that  occur 
spring  logically  from  character,  not 
from  arbitrary  circumstance.  The 
spectacular  finish — a  fire  in  the  main 
tent  of  a  travelling  circus — winds  things 
up  in  effective  fashion. 

Walt  Underwood,  his  wife,  Marlene, 
and  their  son.  Jimmy,  are  theatrical 
people  driven  by  bad  times  to  take  to 
the  tent  show  business.   Marlene  is  un- 
I  faithful  to  Walt,  as  he  discovers  after 
she  left  him  to  return  to  Broadway 
I  and  died,  burned  to  death  in  a  hotel 
I  bedroom  with  her  lover.   He  also  learns 
from  letters  left  In    her    trunk  that 
!  Jimmy  is  not  his   son.    The  double 
'  tragedy  Is  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
goes  off  on  a  protracted  spree  from  •'Hing  Kong" 
which  he  Is  rescued  by  the  efforts  of 
Lou — ingenue  of  the  tent  show  com- 
pany— and  the  canvas  boss.  Beef,  and 
the  loyal  stage  crew.    Lou  stings  him 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEKi 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M.: 
Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist. 

Boston  Public  Library  3:30  P.  M. 
Donald    Grout,    pianist.     8  P.  M.,| 
Manliattan  string  quartet. 

Old  South  Meeting  House  Forum, 
3:15    P.    M.:    Myrtle    Jordan    trio.  I 
Handel,  Largo.  Macbeth,  Forget-Me-I 
Not.  Wagner,  "Tannhaeuser."  I 
Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M.:  Ed- 1 
mond  Boucher,  bass;  Samuel  Gar- 
diner, accompanist. 
TUESDAY— Symphony  hall,  3  P.  M.: 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  , 
Boston  University  Auditorium,  8:15 1 
P.  M.:  Boston  University  orchestra. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.: 
Boston    Symphony    orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
SATURDAY— 3  P.  M.:  Alex  Thlede, 
violinist:  Gertrude  Ehrhaxt,  soprano. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  repe-' 
tition  of  "Friday's  Symphony  canoert. 

RKO  KEITH  S 


\'-a^vour^'\vf{i:^  back  to  manhood,  he  takes  up  radio 
'     "  work  with  her  and  makes  a  success  of 

it.  only  to  find  that  Jimmy  bitterly  re- 
sents his  intention  to  marry  Lou.  It 
takes  a  near  tragedy,  when  Lou  risks 
„         T,  ti,     1-    i     •  .     »    T,.i.h  I  her  life  to  save  Jimmy  in  a  circus  fire, 
George  Raft,  who      Siven  an  Irish  [^^y^tlngi^  t^e  difficult  situation 


,"'1111    r  i>>ici  ^. i« I  <  ■  1'  I  .... 

Masnolia  Louise  Dpav... 

.Icromc  Tiirner  Robert   Mi'W  ad 

ProsiTc-ntor  Purnell  Prat 

Ton.v   -  -  Brooks  Benniiir 

Mr.  ' Brewster   Charles  Middletoi 


man's  name  in  "Pick-Up"  and  certainl; 
doesn't  look  it.  finds  himself  for  onct 
cast  in  a  role  uncongenial  and  uncon- 
vincing. His  position  is  all  the  mori 
uncorrifortable  since  he  must  plav  op- 
posite Sylvia  Sidney;  and  one  cannot 
dodge  the  impression  that  all  througl 
the  story  of  the  taxi-driver  who  took  uj: 
with  a  girl  just  out  of  prison,  she  is 
patiently  and  ever  so  subtly  teaching 
him  how  to  act.  Such  is  the  distance 
between  these  two  players  as  far  as  per- 
formance is  concerned.  Miss  Sydney  is 
always  in  character,  Mr.  Raft  is  in  and 
out  of  his.  She  scores  her  points  quiet- 
ly, efBciently.  he  labors  awkwardl"  and 


The  acting  is  of  satisfactory  quality. 
Conrad  Nagsl  is  an  excellent  Walt, 
Tommy  Conlon  plays  appealingly  as  the 
appealing  Jimmy,  and  Leila  Hyams 
badly  made  up.  Is  better  than  usual  in 
a  vigorous  role.  Claire  Windsor  and 
Stanley  Fields  are  outstanding  in  small 
assignments. 

The  new  vaudeville  revue  consists  of 
sLx  acts,  with  Sam  Jack  Kaufman  now 
entering  his  second  week  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Among  the  offerings  are 
Jimmy  Lyons,  radio  star;  Smith,  Rogers 
and  Eddy  in  "Wits  of  Pantomime"; 
Gregory  and  Raymon;  the  Four  Albee 
Sisters,  described  as  "Tomorrow's  Bos- 


produces  a  mouse    It  is  really  amusingj — —  "  7  ; 

to  hear  George  reel  off  speeches  in  the  w  ell  Sisters  ':  the  Osaki  Boys,  present- 
vernacular  and  then  abrubtly  become  mg  "Japanese  Pastinie  ;   and  the  16 
affected  in  diction,  pointing  his  words  Bostonettes  in  a  variety  of  new  dance 
and  his  punctuation  with  all  the  nicety  routines. — E.  L.  H. 
of  an  Oxfordian,   Evidently  those  comic      "^1^  "s      /  .^.^^ 
lessons  in  grammar  which  Alison  Skip- 

worth  gave  him  in  "Night  After  Night" ^   ■  

made  some  impression  after  all.  '  ~  „™,e<-»-w 

Miss  Delmar's  story,  for  adolescenfc  RUTH  CULBEBTSU«  ( 

chiefly,  has  not  been  given  any  adde<  pntli  Culbertson,  pianist,  played  tnej 
pungency  by  transcription  to  the  screen  ,,^,7^-^  music  yesterday  afternoon  m 
It  has  atmosphere  of  sorts,  it  is  note-  *P'i2!rfH^-  ^  . 

worthy  for  several  secondary  ti'iumphi  iF„f„  '  Sonata  B  minor,  op. 
in  characterization;  but  its  action  caopm.  •  Allegro  M^e^troso.^^^ 
never  lively,  and  certain  scenes  have  tnrlo  caniabiie  , 

been   awkwardly   introduced   and  de-  rinaie.  PrestoNma  non^^ni^ 

veloped.     William  Harrigan.  from  the  Brahms  B''"??^°m?nor%i>  I'fl-  ^ 

legitimate  stage,  turns  in  an  Incisive,  _  1"*^™"''°  ..K  vent  dans  i;;  Wa.ne 
bitter  portrayal  of  Jim  Richards,  who  T>e^^f>ty   La  Piierta  dc^^^J^no 

Adaffio  .„  

Srhir/.o,  AllPSrro 
.-Vlleg-ro  Assai 

Miss  Culbertson  is  innately  mufcf^' 
'"nS  uiMnslty    Her  i«.t.te  offer  v.; 


A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  ^J™*? 
Creelmai  and  Ruth  Rose  from  the  onsm^ 
iiorv  bv  Marian  C,  (jooper  and  tagar 

executive  producer,  David  O.  Selznick: 

and  presented  by  Kadio  Pictures  with  the 
loUowins  cast:  -  Wray 

,|e>r~T.::::::;:::::-BbW«A^^^^ 

ifvP,^.?,  Kini    Sieve  Clemenlon 

Cl'ai'iey    victor  Wons 

Frankly  borrowing  a  leaf  from  Conan 
Doyle's  "Lost  Worid"  with  its  prehistor- 
ic monsters  dwelling  in  a  secret  jungle, 
Ernest  B.  Schoedsack  and  Merian__C. 
Cooper  have  devised  "King  .Kong  — 
now  showing  at  the  RKO  Keith  Thea- 
tre, the  hero  of  which  is  a  60-foct  ape 
which  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love 
Iwith  Fay  Wray.  There  Is  much  solemn 
IconversaUon  about  the  folly  of  strong 
men  and  beasts  gazing  on  Beauty  be- 
icause  when  they  do,  they  lose  their 
{strength  and  pou-er.  What  really  mat- 
ters however"!^  is  that  cooper  and 
Schoedsack,  by  dint  of  incredible  pa- 
Itience  have  contrived  a  fllni  thriHer  tiat 
■overtops  everything  of  its  kind.  When 
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killc  a  guard  and  escapes  from  prison 
while  serving  time  as  principal  in  a 
badger  game.  His  scenes  with  Miss  Sid- 
ney, when  he  discovers  that  Mary  has' 
had  her  marriage  to  him  annulled,  and 
in  the  courtroom,  when  he  tries  to  shoot 
Mr.  Raft  with  impotent  bullets,  are 
played  with  fine  dramatic  sense.  Robert 

-    ,        ,„„,.fv,v  fi^rmai  I  McWade.    another  stage   player  con- 

humcd  by  a  no  doubt  woi  thy  C^rma.n  |  ^^..^^^^^^  ^  polished  bit  as  a  criminal 
of   parts,   one   Arnold   Schei  ing   wno  Hummel  type.  Con- 

thought  to  enrich,  musical  literature  b,  ^.^^^^      ^j^g  competency  of  these  two 
editing  it  and  giving  It  to  the  worw^^^    ^^^^^       ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
The  last  movement  of  t'\e,,sy/"Pi^°'^^^^  scene,  that  of  the  attempted  murdel 

Ls  entitled  "La  Consolazione.    Lfcateiu  ^^^.^^  ^^^.^^^  ,^  reconcilia-  _  .,.,„^,„   

must  have  been  easily  consoled     il  .Jition  of  Mary  and  Glynn  was  so  man-    '"^^s  tM  eariy  buim.» 
so  with  yesterday's  audience,  which  had  j^^ndled  in  direction.    Instead  of  behig!   C^^^,'^'^'^  1,1  lef  and  octaves  did 
listened  to  the  preceding  conventional  ^j^^^  ^g^suro  of  suspense  andi   exercise  ^  sMles  and  o^ia^  ^^^^^ 

movements.  .     I  climax  it,  was  hiirripri  thmiKrh  as  if  nf      She  selI-COnsciuu^j^_  _    „„„arBnps.<;  and 


lyou  set  a  monstrous  ape  to  battling 
Iwith  camiverous  dinosaurs— King  Kong 
tears  one  of  them  apart  before  your 
eves— have  men  chased  and  devoured 
by  the  long-necked  brontosaurus  and 
Charged  by  the  armor-plated  stegosaurus 
mere  human  beings  assume  positions  or 
comparative  unimportance.  It  is  a  con- 
soling thought  that  one  mnocuous 
blonde  started  all  the  trouble. 
King  Kong,  giant  ancestor  of  all  the 
'gorillas  that  ever  lived,  dwells  on  a 
distaiit  Island  in  the  South  seas.  A 
huge  wall  separates  him  from  the  na- 
tives who,  every  now  and  agam,  sacri- 
fice a  girl  to  keep  him  in  good  humor. 
Presently  a  motion  picture  company 
arrives,  and  the  natives  steal  the  oni\ 
girt  in  the  party  and  offer  her  up  to 
Kong.  Enchanted  and  puzzled,  th. 
great  beast  carries  her  off  in  his  paw 
fights  half  a  dozen  monsters  for  her 
sake  and  then  loses  her  when  the  in- 
trepid director  assaults  hJm  'ftith  gas 


well  as  intensity,  "^^f-'r^u^ic'  and  |  bombs.    Presently  Kong  is  exhibited  m 

?rea1ht^e"si;e^%Uys°^hrhas  an  !  New  York  in_a  huge  theatre. Jut^^the 
Ideq^t^  technical  equipment,  and  a 
''1;L'™en&y  played,  as  well 


movements.  .  climax  it  was  hurried  through  as  if  of 

Mozart  befriended  a  poor  devu  01  a  a^,3j,,y(.giy  significance, 
horn  player  by  writing  four  concertos  anai  ^  ^^^^^^  reveue  called  "Happv  Days" 
one  rondo  for  him.  This  man  ^eiczeti  impinges  on  the  feature  picture.  In  it 
had  come  from  Salzburg,  where  Mozart  ^^^j^  assorted  talents  as  those  of 
had  known  him,  to  "Vienna,  where  ne  Q^ace  Dufaye,  a  control  dancer  of  re- 
had  little  luck  and  was  in  debt.  Mo-  niarkable  sinuosity  and  grace;  of  Walter 
zart  thought  little  of  these  concerto.s.  p^j.^  yvahl  and  partner  in  acrobatics  at 
Gaspar  Cassado,  a  Spaniard  of  Bar-  first  ludicrous  and  finally  praiseworthy; 
celona.  took  it  into  his  head  to  trans-  of  the  Three  Olympics,  whirlwind 
scribe  the  third  concerto  for  the  violon-  skaters  on  a  small  grooved  mat.  and  of 
cello-  saying  to  himself,  Mozart  never  the  clever  fox  terriers  trained  by  Carl 
wrote  a  'cello  concerto;  what  a  pity!  Emmy,  one  of  the  best  canine  acts  in 
The  larghetto  is  beautiful,  whether  it  is  vaudenlle.  The  revue  also  boasts 
Dlaved  bv  Mr  Boettcher.  the  admir-  elaborate  settings  and  costumes  and  a 
able  first  horn  of  the  orchestra  at  a  ballet  of  impressive  numbers. 
Young  People's  Concert  (1928).  or  bv  "'  " 

the  accomplished  Mr.  Piatigorsky.  mas- 
1  ter  of  a  beautiful  tone  and  refined, 
'  aristocratic  technique.  The  other  move- 
ments give  an  example  of  Mozart  taK- 
ing  it  easy  in  his  commiseration  ot  a:i 
old  colleague's  sad  plight. 

If   Mr    Piatigorsky    easily  adapted 
him.self   to   Mozart's   music   and  en- 
■  riched  it  bv  his  art.  he  also  found 
:  beauty,  nobility  in  Quixote's  glorifica- 
tion of  honor,  and  in  Don,  the  ideal. 


■  mIJ^  tViP  naive  squareness  an< 
simplicity    the  n^^^^  sq 

&S  4^tt^  tpW?.  for  itself;  the 
S  was  utterly  charniing^ 


-■^^i^ouTh  tSrchopin  sonata  ^eeme^^he^'^^sTfewt^es-havinp 
rusli^  at  first,  and  somewhat  bltarred   s    b^^  ^  hours-a-" 

S^ouUine.  Miss  Culbertson  was  peculiar     ^^^^^  the  Juvenile, 

■r'  Ji  <v,  tiiP  lareo  cantabUe  move  i^"^,  .      ,„KiiTnn.tPri  falrv  ston 


sight  of  Fay  Wray  again  arouses  him: 
He  breaks  his  chains,  charges  out  o. 
the  theatre,  into  the  streets,  smashing 
automobiles,  trampling  on  people, 
smashing  the  elevated,  climbing  up 
buildings  and  seizing  girls  from  their 
beds.  At  last  he  finds  the  one  he  want., 
and  climbs  with  her  to  Uie  top  of  the 
Empire  State  building,  where  he  is  at- 
tacked by  aeroplanes  and  destroyed^ 
though  not  before  he  has  snatched  one 
of  them  out  of  the  air  and  dropped  it 
to  the  street  below.    As  for  Fay  Wray. 

-      ,   viavme  screamed 

rs — and 


and  in  the  pathos  oT^lsloss  of  UTusTons 
^"d  his  death,  -orget  the  foolishne^ 
or  the  ba-a-aing  sheep— these  sheen 
were  not  so  realistic  yesterday  as  o!i 
former  occasions;  forget  the  wind  ma- 
c.iine  and  the  inspired  German  com- 

rnt"'^i°''  1^°  °^  section- 

'ne  seventh  variation— "the  persistent 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Constant  Woman" 

A  sr-reen  drama  adapted  hr  F.  Hugh 
Herbert  from  the  play  by  Eiisene  O'Neill 
entitled:  "Recklessness":  directed  b,v  Victor 
L  Schcrt7-in8:er.  photographed  b.v  -Arthur 
r:deson  and  presented  b.v  KBS  with  the  lol- 
lowins'  cast:  „       ^  .v,  ■ 

Walt   Conrad  ?<a8:cl 

1,011   Leila  Hyams 

.jjinmv   Tommy  Conlon 

Marlene   -   Claire  Winrl.^c.r 

Beef   Stanley  tnhl 

Radio  Masnate   Alexander  Cai 


Of  the  other  pieces,  perhaps  "^''st  ae 
lightfully  played  was  "Ondine,"  to  which 
mSs  cSbertson  gave  much  more  than 
fl  sueeestion  of  facile  water  sounds  Her 
"Sne"  S  a  creature  of  character- 
ed b.it  none  the  less  definit.e.^_ 

FRITZ  KREISLER 


This  sort  of  sublimated  fairy  story  3s 
the  kind  of  thing  in  which  the  fllmsex- 
cel,  and  the  two  years  that  have  been 
snent  on  "King  Kong"  are  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  results.  What  if  the  mon 
sters  are  a  bit  awkward  in  their  mo- 
tlora?  certainly  Kong  himself  is  ife- 
like  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critic^ 
and  when  he  runs  amuck  in  the  naUrc 
village,  as  he  does  later  in  New  >orlt, 
grinding  people  in  his  monstrous  jaws, 
trampling  ever>'thlng  in  his  way  he  te 
an  impressive  spectacle  guaranteed  to 
make  children  scream  for  weeks.  It  is 
all  magnificent  trickery  fo^.^d  into  a 
semblance  of  reality  by  unbelievable  in- 
lenuity.  The  cast  of  mere  human  be- 
ings  do  not  assume  much  importance 
bu?c?^it  should  be  Klven^Robert  Ann. 


Not  all  the  independent  companies 
turn  out  bad  pictures.  Here,  for  a 
change,  is  a  pretty  good  one:  "The 
Constant  Woman."  adapted  from  an 
,  early  play,  "Recklessness,"  by  Eugene 
O'Neill,  and  produced  by  a  small  com- 


.^,o    .a.,a,e  A~r   Ca,,-  ,       ^  ^^^^ 

K  Man-::.:::::::::.-,.iSl/;at  empty  seau m  gSiTpiaT  tn?  vioim  the  j^^.^^'^P^r.^^^tf^^^ 

Character  Man   Lionel  Belmore  j^^  ^^3^  pritz  ^relsier  P  ^  ^  lor  ner  c  ^   l.  P- 

yesterday  aft«;noon  tho^g  ^^^^^  „o„o  aPPa»''>"'-^°^" 


yesterday  ^^''^"^^  t^ls  season,  and 
third  appearance  here  tm^  ^nted 

Sal  inLTest  or  fresh-| 
nothing  of  unusual  m 
ness.   The  pr^*")..***"   Bach 


vray 
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Concerto  No.  2  E  m.ior 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Mlegro  assaa 

locrto.  " 


Alielretto  non  troppo 
Allesro  molto  tits** 

Three  Caprice'   

B  flat  maior 
B  minor 
A  minor 

Malasruena   

Indian  Lament. 

Slavonic  F^ja^y^^^^  "««"'t'he.r  tbi 

is  always  a  pleaauW  ^  hear 

-  Kre'"" 


Xlie  Tticatpe 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

We  left  John  Drlnkwater  last  Sunday  telling  in  his  autobiography, 
"Discovery,"  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  how  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  Barry  Jackson  (now  Sir  Barry  Jackson),  who  asked  him  to 
take  the  role  of  Fabian  in  "Twelfth  Night"  for  a  performance  by  apiateurs 
on  the  lawn. 

Barry's  father  had  made  his  fortune  In  the  dairy  business,  he  was  a 
patron  of  the  theatre,  liad  a  large  library,  had  bought  pictures  "with 
Victorian  discrimination,"  and  he  kept  a  good  table,  did  not  object  to 
his  son's  interest  in  the  theatre,  for  he  "had  tlie  good  sense  to  recognize 
that  a  career  in  the  arts  might  be  as  solid  as  a  contribution  to  the  world 
as  apy  other.  The  boy  should  have  his  chance.  There  were  additions  to 
the  dramatic  literature.  Facilities  for  private  theatricals  were  provided. 
The  father  recjived  young  Drlnkwater  "with  the  reserved  courtesy  that  one 
might  expect  from  a  Velasquea  portrait."  Barry's  mother  was  a  remark- 
able old  lady.  "For  she  really  did  not  seem  old.  Not  aged,  and  by  no 
mean;j  Infirm,  but  just  unalterably  and  humorously  old."  But  old  habits 
were  considered  to  be  very  good  habits  still.  Parcel  wrappers  and  strings 
were  carefully  saved.  She  polished  daily  the  bowls  and  silver  mounts  of 
her  husband's  pipes  and  which  she  placed  In  a  row  on  a  table.  She  be- 
lieved that  young  Drlnkwater  was  undernourished  and  took  him  imder  her 
maternal  wing.  She  wished  him  to  be  well  fed  and  clothed.  Drlnkwater 
rtlll  has  a  muffler  she  knitted  for  him.  Devoted  to  Barry,  she  neither  ap- 
proved nor  disapproved  of  his  preoccupation.  "It  was  part  of  her  domestic 
technique  to  assert  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  movements. 

.  .  If  Barry  wanted  to  dress  himself  up  there  was  no  harm  in  it."i 
The  father  had  high  hopes  of  the  budding  dramatic  ardours  which  he 
watched  wlf.h  a  critical  but  consenting  eye. 

Many  labulous  people  used  to  see  the  Benson  company  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon;  actors,  after  the  shows  would  assemble  at  the  Shakespeare 
Hotel  to  drink  beer  and  discourse  with  the  Muses;  among  these  frequenters 
were  William  Archer  and  Arthur  Machen,  notable' as  "an  Indefeasable  con- 
sumer of  ale";  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Stephen  Phillips  "in  the  full  tide  of  their 
high  renown." 

At  the  rehearsals  of  "Twelfth  Night"  on  the  Jackson's  lawn,  Drlnk- 
water, giddy  with  delight,  was  prepared  for  anything.  "If  William  Shakes- 
peare h.'mself  had  appeared  from  the  shrubbery  to  meet  us,  I  should  have 
grasped  my  book  a  httle  tighter,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Jackson  to  introduce 
me.  This  did  not  happen."  The  performance  took  place  in  July,  1904. 
Drlnkwater  had  learned  that  if  one  was  wearing  tights  (as  Fabian)  they 
should  be  tight.  "Blinkin  Bill,"  a  farce  by  Jackson,  was  the  next  play. 

Meanwhile  Drlnkwater  had  been  appointed  junior  agency  inspector  t<!- 
the  Manchester  branch  of  the  Insurance  Co.  at  a  salary  of  nzb  a  year.  H^ 
was  in  Manchester  15  months;  the  most  melancholy  period  of  his  life.  He 
must  support  the  prestige  of  the  company  in  a  black  morning  coat  and 
top  hat.  He  looked  and  felt  as  merry  as  an  undertaker.  C.  E.  Montague, 
Allan  Monkhouse  and  Ernest  Newman  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Guardian, 
but  he  did  not  meet  them,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  H.  A.  Saints- 
bury,  a  fine  actor— "his  Sherlock  Holmes  was  the  best  thing  of  Its  kind 
I  ever  sa^  or  expect  to  see." 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  his  adventures  In  Manchester  and  Its 
suburbs.  There  is  the  story  of  an  insect  infested  chair.  "John  Masefleld 
told  me  that  on  a  trading  sea  voyage  his  cabin  wajs  infested  by  live  species 
of  pest— lice,  cockroaches,  ants,  fieas  and  bugs." 

Drlnkwater  lost  his  job,  went  back  to  Birmingham  and  Barry  Jack- 
ton's  circle. 


;  iiniid  ho  V  men  of  letters.  Thcsp 

c.itt'rprues  sj>....  .        .i.-v     >     ..  ....  j 

Jackson,  at  the  end  of  1909,  was  prepared  to  develop  his  work  Into  a 
j|:ofessional  company  with  a  theatre  of  his  own.  Drlnkwater  was  earn- 
ing by  writing  a  little  money  of  his  own.  He  was  the  author,  of  plays  in 
verse  and  he  soon  felt  that  in  the  fundamental  matter  of  expression  he 
should  have  to  abandon  verse  for  prose.  "I  have  always  understood  writers 
who  say  that  the  theatre  doesn't  attract  them  and  even  writers  who  say 
that  their  conscience  forbids  them  to  accept  the  compromises  and  evasions 
Imposed  by  the  theatre  on  its  workers.  But  I  have  no  .sympathy  with  the 
writers,  who,  with  an  active  desire  for  tlie  theatre,  refuse  to  come  out  and 
fight  the  battles  of  the  theatre  and  leam  Its  lesson,  preferring  to  mumble 
incomiJCiantly  in  bams  and  summer  homes,  protesting  that  the  theatre  ; 
a'  has  gone  to  the  devil  and  that  they  are  the  only  true  apostles  of  light." 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  group  players,  village  players,  com- 
munity players,  civic  players,  who  are  doing  go;|d  work  In  many  places. 
"My  quarrel  is  with  the  men  of  first-rate  creative  gifts  who  scold  us  with 
the  assertion  that  it  (his  work)  is  of  greater  Importance  than  the  theatres 
of  London,  New  York,  Berlin,  Paris  and  all  the  other  capitals  of  the  world 
put  together.  Let  them  go  through  the  mill  as  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen 
went  through  It,  as  PInero,  Shaw  and  Galsworthy  have  been  through  It, 
and  then,  If  they  want  to  and  can  afford  it,  they  can  retire  to  their  barns 
and  amuse  themselves.  They  will  have  learnt  the  better  how  to  do  It. 
In  the  mean  time.  It  would  become  them  to  chide,  chide  no  more  away." 


There  are  pages  about  the  Irish  Players  and  Yeats.  Drlnkwater  thought 
Malre  O'Neill  the  most  beautiful  person  he  had  ever  seen  when  the  Pilgrim 
Players  produced  "The  King's  Threshold"  which,  Yeats  wrote  Drinkwarer, 
■when  it  was  originaly  produced,  was  the  most  popular  of  his  plays  after 
"Kathleen  nl  Houlihan."  Drlnkwater  though  Yeats  at  the  age  of  45  the  best 
talker  he  had  ever  heard,  "and  I  have  never  heard  a  better  since."  He 
stayed  with  Drlnkwater  and  told  him  at  lunch  time  he  had  done  an  excel- 
lent morning's  work,  having  written  four  lines  and  destroyed  them. 

It  was  in  London,  calling  on  Yeats,  that  Drlnkwater  first  met  John 
Masefle.'d.  Drlnkwater  was  surprised  to  hear  Yeats  say  that  he  mistrusted 
a  certain  person  because  he  had  seen  him  walking  down  Piccadilly  with  a 
httle  green  elephant  behind  him. 

There  are  stories  about  Ernest  Newman,  Bantock,  Rutland  Boughton, 
De  Sellncourt — ^how  Drlnkwater  j;ut  down  certain  books— for  cheaper 
editions— recollections  of  R.  C.  linman,  Alfred  Noyes.  Murry— Katherine 
Mansfield's  husband — was  kind  enough  to  write  that  while  he  was  unable  j 
to  admire  Drinkwater's  poetry  he  had  reasons  to  believe  from  reliable  re-  i 
jjorts  that  he  was  a  good  man.   "Such  unsolicited  testimonials  are  rare" 

The  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre,  of  which  Drlnkwater  was  at 
first  general  manager,  was  opened  with  "Twelfth  Night"  on  Feb.  15,  1913.  \ 
Oliver  Lodge  made  a  short  speech :  "The  fortunes  of  this  enterprise  are  to  i 
be  told  in  a  later  volume  of  my  story."  A  volume  that  is  now  eagerly  antici-  1 
nateri-   — —        -  -   _  -  -  —  - 

Second  Sight 


When  the  old  theatre  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  built  architec- 
tural taste  in  England  was  at  its  lowest.  He  thinks  that  the  architects 
Bf  the  new  one  have  done  nobly  by  their  opportunity.  "The  unexpectedness 
uf  the  design  was  bound  to  provoke  angry  criticism,  but  use  will  pacify 
this."  There  Is  a  digression  about  Benson  of  whom  Allan  Monkhouse  said 
a  review:  "Mr.  Benson  is  a  great  actor  without  being  a  good  one."  He 
Bommunlcated  his  greatness  to  his  company,  though  "it  was  a  jest  that  a 
|ood  centre-half  on  the  hockey  field  had  a  better  chance  of  being  engaged 
jjr  Pa  Benson  than  a  good  actor,"  for  Benson,  an  Oxford  blue,  had  a 
jasslon  for  physical  fitness  and  preached  It  as  a  gospel  in  his  work.  "He 

?layed  all  the  great  parts  with  inexhaustible  energy.    Macbeth,  in  the 
itemoon  and  Petruehio  at  night,  with  a  hockey  match  and  a  swim 
long  the  Avon  in  between.   He  climbed  trees  in  Caliban,  lept  over  tables 
Caius,  flung  a  16-stone  Charles  over  his  head  as  Orlando.    He  strode 
ough  the  streets  of  Stratford  as  a  crusader,  and  bore  witness  like  a 
ivalist  to  any  assembly  that  would  listen." 

Drlnkwater  has  much  to  say  about  two  clergymen  who  had  an  influence 
him.  "I  had  long  since  given  up  trying  to  make  any  sense  of  orthodox 
octrine,  and  yet,  although  I  never  deceived  myself  for  a  moment  that  I 
aa  following  it,  I  was  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  beauty 
-i  Christ's  teaching  .  .  .  Doctrinal  difficulties  apart,  the  storied  and 
active  examples  of  the  church  in  matters  of  policy  and  public  conduct 
ocked  me,  and  I  believed— as  yet  I  do— that  it  would  have  shocked  Christ." 
lOld  PInchard,  then  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  who  had  been  a  padre  In  the 
South  American  deserts,  was  a  crack  horseman,  and  had  held  some  amateur 
middleweight  championships,  must  at  some  time  have  thought  of  the 
Btage  as  a  vocation.  "He  would  perhaps  have  been  a  little  too,, conscious  of 
himself  to  be  a  very  good  actor,  but  he  would  have  been  a  very  intelligent 
one  with  unusual  graces  of  voice  and  person.  He  had  a  firm  belief  In  the 
religious  function  of  dramatic  art  and  was  eager  to  encourage  any  co- 
operation between  church  and  stage." 

Jac.'cson's  Grange  Company  was  rehearsing  an  old  Enghsh  morality, 
("The  Interlude  of  Youth."  The  first  performance  (Birmingham,  Oct.  2, 
3907),  was  the  first  public  performance  of  what  was  to  become  the  Birming- 
iiam  Repertory  Company,  wliich  grew  out  of  "The  Pilgrim  Players,"  at 
first  an  entirely  amateur  organization,  though  Jackson  had  Instituted  a 
system  whereby  every  player  was  paid  a  small  sum  per  week. 

Theie  was  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  19th  century  and  in  widely 
!parat«d  places  discontent  with  existing  conditions  of  the  stage,  and  at- 
tempts to  alter  them  In  Dublin,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Glasgow 
id  even  London,  Sloane  square  and  elsewhere  to  recreate:  a  theatre  that 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

Why  do  actors  scorn  to  remove  their  hats  when  they  enter  a  sta^* 
drawing  or  living  room?  This  Is  a  curious  habit,  which  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing. We  first  noticed  it  In  motion  pictures,  a  trick  introduced  by  Leo 
Tracy  pnd  imitated  later  by  others.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  legitimate  stage, 
too.  Oaly  last  week  George  M.  Cohan  made  his  entrance  in  his  comic  con- 
ceit, "Pigeons  and  People"  wearing  his  overcoat  with  the  collar  turned  up 
and  his  soft  brown  hat  pulled  truculently  over  his  right  eye.  He  was  loatt 
to  surrender  either  coat  or  hat  to  a  servant.  In  that  same  play  Walter  Gil- 
bert bustles  into  the  room  wearing  a  black  derby,  and  he  keeps  it  on  hii 
head  the  while  he  converses  earnestly  with  Mr.  Cohan.  Edward  Nannery,  a« 
the  police  inspector  likewise  refuses  to  uncover.  We  are  accustomed  to 
hatted  men  in  revues,  even  when  the  scene  is  an  interior.  Harry  RichmaB 
would  not  seem  himself  without  his  straw  hat.  Jack  Buchanan  dances  at  his 
best  with  a  topper  tilted  backward  over  his  shining  locks;  but  in  the  action 
of  a  play  it  would  seem  a  consistent  and  polite  gesture  if  the  actor  removed 
his  head-piece  at  the  door,  as  he  would  in  his  own  home,  or  his  host's  home. 
A  small  matter,  but  worthy  of  corrective  consideration. 


If 'Noel  Coward  is  deserving  of  the  knighthood  which  rumw  says  is 
coming  to  him,  Mr.  Cohan  should  receive  a  congressional  medal  as  one  of 
Americi  s  foremost  public  benefactors.  Ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old 
he  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  theatre.  He  brought  distinction  to  the  name 
of  the  J  our  Cohans,  he  has  wi'itten  almost  as  many  popular  songs  as  Irving 
Berlin.  He  has  written  plays,  musical  comedies,  revues,  vaudeville  sketches. 
He  nevsr  could  .<=ing.  but  his  dancing,  in  the  days  of  "Little  Johnny  Jones," 
'George  Washington,  Jr."  and  "The  Yankee  Prince,"  was  something  to  see, 
md  adjnire.  His  versatility  and  his  tireless  energy,  his  unerring  sense  of 
:he  theatre  and  of  showmanship  in  its  most  legitimate  form  have  made  him 
i  national  figure.  And  in  all  his  years  of  writing  and  acting  he  has  kept 
;o  a  standard  of  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness,— qualities  which  in  the  esti- 
mation cf  many  place  him  a  bit  higher  in  distinction  than  the  brilliant  young 
man  who  is  soon  t.o  be  knighted. 

Always  a  champion  of  "the  road,"  he  had  the  courage  to  withdraw  his 
"Pigeons  and  Peopl-:"  from  New  York  when  he  might  have  remained  there 
to  comfortable  profits,  and  to  start  a  tour  which  will  carry  him  and  his 
company  through  the  current  season,  into  as  many  cities  and  towns  as  he, 
can  crowd  into  his  limited  itinerary.  Unless  one  has  sat  through  this  one- 
act  play  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  significance  of  this  program  caimot  be 
fully  comprehended.  During  those  two  hours  Mr.  Cohan  remains  on  the 
stage,  barring  about  five  minutes  of  logical  disappearance.  He  is  talking 
steadily  to  this  or  that  one  of  a  d07.en  associate  players.  He  has  committed 
himself  to  do  this  eight  times  a  week.  He  doubtless  will  encounter  some 
tough  railroading,  probably  find  himself  in  more  than  one  draughty  theatre. 
His  vo'.cp,  never  too  assertive,  must  be  coaxed  and  conserved  ever  so  care- 
fully if  it  is  to  serve  him  steadfastly.  .  Talk  about  old-time  troupers!  'What 
would  you  call  George  M.  Cohan? 


Since  we  seem  imable  to  get  him  out  of  our  mind.  It  might  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  that  in  "Pigeons  and  People"  he  has  a  novel  idea  for  theme,  and 
in  these  days  of  vapid,  half-baked  playwriting,  according  to  the  failures  re- 
corded v/eekly  In  New  York,  this  is  something.  Moreover,  he  knows  how  to 
dress,  how  to  expand  that  idea  expertly,  how  to  voss  It  adroitly  into  the  air, 
catch- it.  and  tvnil  it  off  in  another  direction  but  always  to  the  amused  de- 
light of  his  audience.  We  shall  never  know  if  Parker,  the  strange  chap  whom 


UiUflKS-  "orpaeus  and  ■  Halleluja' 
Anwilf*  from  Handel's  "Judas  Macca 
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Joseph  Heath  takes  Into  his  apartment  Is  one  of  the  wisest  or  the  madaesc 
of  the  l  uman  race.  As  in  "The  Tavern,"  Mr.  Cohan  is  shrewd  enough  to 
keep  his  audience  guessing,  to  send  it  away  chuckling  over  its  own  bewilder- 
ment. One  prophesy  we  venture,— tliat  the  line,  "the  story  I  told  you  in  the 
park"  will  become  as  famous  as  that  of  the  befuddled  hired  man  In  "The 
Tavern,"— "What's  all  the  shootin'  for?" 


len's  voices)  gave  ».  jsn 
hall  last  night,  ^assisted  b].  as 
.....nch   soprano,  and  E"ord  Caugl) 
Rimsky-Korsakov  harpist.  "IT^e  P''°«f^.t^ri^«r  .  b 

Paine-s    prelude   t.Tos...  ^^'y^i^^c^u^  v  '.a.u-. 


According  to  Mr.  Gerald  Goode,  that  amazingly  active  publicity  repre- 
stntacive  of  Sijnor  Podrecca's  "The  Piccoli,"  now  at  the  Plymouth,  Arturo 
ToscaniJii,  distinguished  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
has  always  been  fa."«:inated  by  this  unique  exhibition.  "He  saunters  around 
back  EVHge,  and  aUhough  one  of  the  most  camera-shy  persons  in  the  world 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  photographed  with  the  Piccoli  company.  Once 
he  tra\(  lled  from  Milan  to  Rome  just  to  see  the  show.  It  had  left  town  on 
tour.  Toscanni  followed  it.  Te  has  described  'The  Piccoli'  as  one  of  the 
finest  entertainments  on  the  contemporary  stage.  Coming  from  the  maestro, 
this  has  the  impact  of  a  manifesto.    He  never  indorses  anything." 

Not  even  a  cigarette. 


plays  them,  with  an  eye  to  their  pat- 


Then  come  the  mobilized  workers,  the 
carefully  drilled  young  boys  and  girls, 


terned  grace,  and  with  bright  purity  of  even  a  military  band  of  1100  pieces.  The 


tone  for  the  lovely  slow  movements. 
As  to  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  one 


enthusiasm  of  the  populace  is  incessant, 
the  marching  feet  seem  to  go  on  and 
on  forever,  while  Maxim  Gorky  looks 


steels  himself  to  it  before  the  concert  mildly  bewildered,  Stalin  smiles  with 
(because  for  some  reason,  though  it  as  sleek,  formidable  satisfaction,  and  the 

^pnHvf  »n7vJftS^n^T!nilpr  ichan^  has  world  peace  in  the  face  of 
recent^)  and  yet  pa&u  from  It  an  ever-  ^j,  jj^jj  deliberately  fostered  appetite 
renewed  pleasure.  There  is  often  In  military  glory?  The  subtitles  talk 
°J^^^^^^Ft  ^  *'°'''  ^'l^^^"  peaceably  about  "self-defence,"  yet  self- 
sort  of  beaiity  of  which  one  must  re-  ^gf^^ce  is  not  the  answer  to  these  pur- 
mmd  himself  consciously,  but  which  is     3^^^,!  marchers.  E,  L.  H. 

none  the  less  worthy  of  admiration.  ^ 
There  is  such  evanescent  loveliness  in ' 
the  Mendelssohn  concerto. 

The  Paganini  caprices  remind  one 
again  that  the  almost  legendary  wizard 
of  the  violin  was  more  than  a  mere 
Columbus  to  the  technical  resources  of, 
the  instrument.  He  was  a  musician  ofj 
•  "I 

rare  taste,  a  composer  of  gifts.  Tewl 

things  written  for  the  violin  are  mora 

attuned  to  the  instrument's  peculiar 

beauties  and  expressiveness  than  th«! 

Paganini  caprices.    Kreisler's  mastci' 

of   sonorous   double-stopping  and  ofc 

flute-like  harmonics,  and  his  grace  in 

the  turning  of  a  phrase,  made  them  th« 

most  pleasurable  of  the  music  pteyed 

yesterday  afternoon. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  of  Kreis- 
ler's own  arrangements,  played  In  hlJ 

own  inimitable  manner,  and  many  en- 
cores. E.  B. 


toaeus."    The  program  also  comprls(    The  MacDowell  Club  chonis 
Paine's  Harvard    hvmn    with    specif  won--  conceit  m 

orchestration    by    Holmes,     Mozart  dan  hall  lasi  '"K""- naugh 
symphony  in  C  major,  the  Dance  0 French,  soprano,  ana  tuwu 
Buffoons      from        •    -    —  -m.. 
"Snow    Maiden,"  Paine' 

"Oedipus  Tyrannus."  '^n'K^gf\Zf''^\,^^,X^''/n  <i 

The  program  of  the  symphony  con  Swin  BiitHHtV.  <..>■■  ■ 

certs  in  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  after  ^i^g.,  Lament  (irom  Dido  an'i  -^'  '"^"pu, 
noon  and  next  Saturday  evening  wil  rharmin»  Gr:i.os  „ 

,       -  rhillis  Has  Such  Cnarminr  «>'  ^^^^^ 

Ibe  as  follows:  Haydn,  symphony  E  fla  Mondnai-ht    . . . .  •  ■  ■ ,  ;;:::::::Bra 

'major  (Salomon  No.  10;  Loeffler  "Evo,  Meme  i^''^J',h'eV  y)etiin»er".  sop""":,, 
cation"     for     orchestra    with    femaW         Roeinald  Boarrtman.  accon^'  jvia.r)" 
chorus;   Walton,  "Belshazzar's  Feast."  H^"^'|,"''^'Bohh/r     .V     ■  ^^^^ 
■■Evocation"    was   written   by   L^ffle^  -Td^'de  W^.^'^r''  ^^^^^^ 

for  the  dedication  of  Severence  hall  _^  .  """"^ 

the  permanent  home  of  the  Clevelanc 
orchestra,  and  was  performed  Feb.  5 
1931.  The  text  is  taken  from  ■'Selectee 
Epigrams  Prom  the  Greek  Anthology,' 
by  T.  W.  MacKail.  The  score  con- 
tains this  preface:  "The  imaginet 
form  of  this  music  is  to  tell,  the  build- 
ing of  a  beautiful  temple  of  the  Muses; 
5f  the  ROd  Pan's  rhapsodic  lay  and  the 
nymphs's  love  for  him;  of  their  vain 
endeavors  to  fetter  him  to  their  beloved 
supny  fields  whence  Echo  is  listening 
Ustening  for  the  pure  fun  of  answering; 
Of  Syrinx,  Pan's  most  beloved  naiad 
whom  Artemis  metamorphosed  into  a  I 


V'""  '         uu.ier  B 

Peter  Piper   jbun 

Carnaval    ^^-^-^,0;,^  ChorUB 

Esther  Ottinirer.  soprano  ^ 
Italiana  (XVI)  Century)  •  •  .p-.h.'Graiv 
loli"  Hear  M.v  Deepest  Linpnpr.  .  ^y^^. 
Vision  Fatitive  ■■o-ii .Toi 

Vers  la  Soiirce  dans  le  Bois   ~ 

plene    PreUirle  et  Danse . . . .  ■  -  _•  •  •  " 
of  Ae  Boston  symphony  orch- 


reed  to  save  her  from  Pan's  amorous 
pursuit;  of  the  strange  account  given  1 
by  the  Singing  Stone  of  itself;  awed' 
by  solemn  wonder  at  it  we  now  seek 
the  little  stream  running  down  the 
hills  to  meet  us,  the  reeds  bowing  to 
us  in  the  breeze.  The  nymphs  are 
still  calling,  'Pan,  abide  here  on  these 
sunny  greens.' "  The  score  is  for  a 
:omplete  modem  orchestra,  including 
Sk  vibra-harp,  which  is  jnore  akin  to 
the  xylophone  family  than  to  that  of 
the  harp.  The  Instrument  used  for 
'Evocation"  was  especially  constructed 
for  the  composer. 

Wilton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast"  was 
produced  at  the  Leed's  (England)  festi- 
val on  Oct.  10,  1931.  The  text  was  se- 
lected and  arranged  from  the  Bible  by 
Osbert  Sitwell.  The  baritone  at  Leed's 
was  Dennis  Noble,  Dr.  Malcolm  Sar 


Member 

Aenus  De'  ^  ■  •  jjacDowelT  Chorus 
|raoe%'?S,an  soprano 
Mr.  Cau.hejv  h-P  T",''-- 

Invitation  au  voyase  p 

Airs    Chantes    .,•  •  • 

1  Air  Romanlique 

2  Air  Charoretre 
Air,  Grave 


FINE  ARTS 
"Soviets  on  Parad^'  1 

A  screen  news  record  made  in  Moscow 
Inrinir  the  parade  through  R«<1  square  m 
>onor  of  the  15th  anniversary  «f  the  revolu- 

I'on:  a  Soynslsino  production  presented  h.v 
\mkino.  direcleri   tiy  A,   Poselsky  and  fea- 

I  limine   .Joseph    Stalin,    Maxim   Gorky  and 

nlhor  soviet  leaders. 

With  pride  in  its  survival  during  a 
period  of  15  tumultuous  years,  the  U. 
.3.  S.  R.  sends  out  to  the  world  "Soviets 
on  Parade,"  a  newsreel  film  one  hour 
in  length  now  showing  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theatre.  It  is  not  a  picture  that  it  is 
possible  to  judge  according  to  ordinary 
standards  of  film  criticism,  since  it 
makes  no  pretence  at  being  anything 
but  a  self-congratulatory  outburst  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  photographed  with 
much  attention  to  mass  effects  and 
thickly  dotted  with  subtitles  exhorting 
:he  spectator  to  cheer  for  the  "united 
invincible  soviet  army."  It  is  a  very 
impressive  army,  unquestionably,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  it,  but  possibly  the  un- 
prejudiced beholder  would  have  found 
:L  more  interesting  to  see  more  of  the 
development  of  the  new  Russia  rather 
than  a  45-minute  reminder  of  the  fu- 
tility of  disarmament  and  peace  con- 
ferences. 


TO  THE  FIRE! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Nance,  a  Baptist  clergyman  in 
Oklahoma  City,  colleeJed  magazines  devoted  to 
detective  and  crime  stories,  but  not  to  read  them 
in  his  off  hours  and  at  his  slippered  ease.  He 
made  pastoral  calls  and  persuaded  his  flock  to 

give  him  this  pernicious  literature,  or  if  they—  •„ 
were  reluctant  he  took  the  magazines,  perhaps^ent,^-"^-^"^,^^^^^^^^^ 
saying  that  he  would  like  to  see  how  this  or  jy  Arthur  Fiedler,  the  conductor  of  the 
that  serial  story  ended,  and  he  would  return  thai  Cecilia  chorus.  Mr.  McClosky  will  be 

magazines  by  next  Thursday  or  Friday.  But  his       solo  baritone    ^  „f  tv,^ 

,    .                :       ^    ^     ■    t     A    The  following  short  description  of  the 
purpose  was  to  bum  them  in  a  bonfire  in  frontj  ^^^^^         published  on  the  day  before 
of  his  church  after  he  had  preached  on  "A  Dimel  ,he  first  performance  at  Leed's. 
a  Dance,  or  the  Cheapness  of  Going  to  Hell."     ;    "  'Belshazzar's  Feast'  opens  with  a 
The  burning  of  books  that  have  offended  'J^^^L'ft  L^'^^'^.'^^^fi.Il^} 
those  in  authority — emperors,  kings,  magistrates, 
priests — has  been  a  valued  sport  for  centuries. 
Oxford  was  a  favorite  burning  place.  The  last 
book  to  be  burned  there  was  Proude's  "Nemesis 
of  Faith."  The  Morning  Post  of  March  9,  1849  „ 

told  the  story:   "We  are  informed  that  a  workjpsalm  on  the  words  'For  with  violence 
n  ■   J  u  J  A    -r,         shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 

recently  publisned  by  Mr.  Froude,  M.  A.,  Fellow  K^^,^  musically  right,  but  dra- 

of  Exeter  College,  was  a  few  days  since  publicly  .    _ 

burned  by  the  authorities  in  the  College  Hall,"  matically  wrong.  Its  diminuendo  reas- 
or  as  another  put  it,  "tutonally  incineiated.-'l  «^  P/^^f  <ij,-%3^;i^ 
A  still  later  case,  but  not  this  time  at  Oxford.!  thought  that  Babylon  'shall  be  found 
In  1872  R.  L.  Stevenson,  living  in  Samoa,  whichj  no  more  at  all'  would  hold  no__pathos 
[was  then  technically  under  German  control,; 
wrote  his  "Footnotes  to  History."    It  was  in-j 
eluded  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition.  The  book  wa^'  the"  narrative 
seized  and  promptly  burned  by  order  of  th( 
German  government. 

In  1806  a  blameless  lover  of  books,  Gabrie 
Peignot  of  Dijon,  who  wrote  many  iearnec 
works  full  of  curious  information,  published  hi! 
"Critical  Library  and  Biographical  Dictionajjj 


aeralding  the  words  'Thus  spake  Isaiah 
The  prophecy  dl  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity is  asserted  in  hard,  choral  har- 
monies. The  psalm  'By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon'  is  set  realistically.  It  begins  in 
a  mood  of  self  pity,  it  culminates  in  a 
burning  vengefulness.  A  coda  to  the 


for  these  savage  captives.  Still,  this 
quiet  ending  of  the  introductory  chorus 
prepares  the  way  for  the  bald  facts  of 
stated  by  a  baritone 
voice  without  accompaniment.  The 
catalogue  of  Babylon's  matei-ial  wealth 
leads  to  the  choral  picture  of  Belshaz- 
zar's Feast.  They  praise  the  gods  of  gold 
and  of  silver  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  four-square  march  rhythm 


SYMPHONY  CONCER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  21st  conce 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
The  composer  spurns  the  obvious :  Koussevitzky.  conductor,  given  in 


^"  ^Isabel  French.^ 
■Reginald  Boardman^J 
Cantate  Donuno^^^  .^.^..j^^^^^^.^ 

WilUam  Kllis  Westcn  ''''"^1 
Ethel  Hardinc  Duranl,  ac<  omp 

The  MacDowell  Club,  which  i-s 
ing  for  hew  members  mteres^ 
choral  >;Singing,  should  gam 
after  last  night's  con(«t-. .  The 
form  good  niusi*;.  though  the^  ^ 
forget  to  have  fun  with  such  p 
tricks  as  the  setting  of  '^Petei 
P  eked  a  peck  of  Pickled,  Peppe> 
Bridge,  and  their  occasional  ^ 
evidently  give  pleasure  to  a  laig 

^^Thev  are  not  yet  a  first-rate 
in  their  present- personnel,  theie 
little  variety  in  their  work  too» 
diffusion  of  tone,  a  lack  of  g 
vitality,  except  in  spots    But  tn 
fonn  creditably,  and  iheir  po^. 
for  improvement  must  be  apt^re 
of  all  to  themselves,  enthusia^ 
honest  musicians  t^^t  they  a  e 
The  singing  of  Isabel  P/ench 
its  definite  limitations,  is  ^eI^ 
able    Hers  is  a  good  taste;  he 
inTis  gracefiil  and  intelligent 
toL  generally  sweet,  if  famt  ■ 
av^y    She  was  most  charmm 
Ringing  of  the  old  English  song, 
has  such  charming  graces.''  For 
(ieenly  dramatic  "Dido's  Lame 
had  not  the  strength  or  the  1 
for  Duparcs  "Invitation  au 
she  lacked  the  breath  to^ar  e 
hi  long  mounting  phrases^  S 
better  have  chosen  a  less  ta 
"'oTthe  pieces  played  by  Mr 
the  Prokofieft  seemed  most 
for  it  put  the  stmg  ol  \yt 
harp  and  spared  the  usual  gH 
A  word  should  be  said  for  t 
ine  of  Grace  Coleman,  sopran 
Amus  Dei  of  Bizet.    It  was 
wfm  d^'out  without  being  u" 


,  luxuries  of  tone.  The  facts  of  his  music  phony  hall  yesterday  afternoon,  v. 
of  the  Principal  Books  Condemned  to  the  Fire    are  discernible  in  the  vocal  score.  WelfpHows:  Hayor,  Syn.pnony  in  I 


Suppressed  or  Censured. '  This 


Dictionary  is  in  came  away  feeling  that  we  could  have  ;  major    (Salomon    No.  10). 

two  vnliimps— six  hunrirpd  anrl  thirtv-pieht  na^pq  SOt  as  much  from  it  without  all  that  ..gyogation"     for  orchestra, 

two  volumes    six  hundred  and  tnutj  eight  pages  f^^^  expenditure  of  lung,  power  which  ;  chorus,  and  a  speaking  voice  (fir., 

in  all;  containing  copious  notes  on  books  andi  ^  Leeds  Festival  choi-us  delights  to '       Boston).     Walton,  "Beish; 


Lot 


brochures  that  had  come  under  the  ban— lil>els| 

heterodox  opinions,  attacks    on  governments 

rulers;  books  that  were  obscene.  It  is  perhaps 

  not  surprising  that  Pascal's  "Letters  Written  by 

After  a  politely  enthusiastic  speech  g,  provincial"  was  burned  by  the  hangman;  that 

about  the  marvelous  accomplishment  of  jja^rian  Beverland  s  once  famous  book  "De 
•he  new  Russia,  come  scenes  of  the  great  •"a""^n  iievenana  s  once  lamous   dook.  ue 

Dnieprostroy  dam,  wh'ch  is  capable  of  Peccato  Originali, '  met  the  same  tate;  that 
developing  10,000,000  horsepower.  The  libels  on  Roman  Emperors  were  thrown  into  the 
sight  of  the  waters  pouring  through  the  -pj^er 

apertures  in  the  gigantic  concrete  struc-  ^  ^     .  .  », 

ture  is  thoroughly  impressive.  From  Anatole  France  did  not  appreciate  the  worthy 
shots  of  the  workers  marching  tri-peignot;  he  put  his  writings  and  compilations 
imphantly  across  the  completed  struc- ^j^^  catalogue  of  books  that  are  not  books— 
^'d'Iq\\re"Ue;e%heTrm"in"tndBib  'a  Biblia,  but  there  is  good  entertainment 
Lenin's  temb  confront  each  other,  and  in  many  of  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  this 
where  the  public  buildings  are  adorned  "member  of  several  Literary  Societies  ' 
with  gigantic  pictures  of  StaUn  and 
other  soviet  leaders. 

The  great  May  day  parade  follows, 
passing  in  review  before .  Stalin  and  t 
host  of  foreign  attaches  and  diplomats, 
V.  ho  appear  duly  impressed  by  the  spec- 
tacle before  their  eyes.  Actually,  the 
parade  took  a  day  to  pass,  but  the  film 
shows  com  para 'jvely  brief  excerpts. 
Every  branch  of  the  red  army  is  repre- 
sented. The  foot  soldiers,  the  cavalry, 
the  artillery — machine  guns,  anti-air- 
craft guns,  howitzers,  searchlight 
brigades — the  chemical  brigade,  the 
•  rioc     ^hp    <:aiior<;    the  airplanes. 


LOEFFLER  &  WALTON 

The  Harvard    University  orchestrs 
(^ian  SodaUty  of  1808)  conducte 
S  Malcolm  H.^ Holmes,  and  the  Har, 


concert  n. 


VBrd  ^glee  club.  Dr.  A. 
cOTiductor,    will    give  a 


give.  The  scene  is  a  riot  of  sound,  but 
hi  the  main  it  is  simnle  sound  made- of 
strident  lines  of  milody  striking  un- 
compromisingly across  one  another, 
continually  pouring  in  intensity  up  te 
the  climax,  where,  against  a  back- 
ground of  percussion  noises,  the  writing 
on  the  wall  is  slowly  spelled  out.  To 
the  ordinary  orchestra  is  added  two 
squads  of  trumpeters  placed  Berlioz- 
wise  at  the  back  of  the  chorus  on  each 
side.  Unlike  Handel,  the  composer  has 
no  time  to  spare  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  writing  by  the  soothsayers.  Again 
the  baritone  solo  states  the  facts,  'In 
that  night  was  Balshazzar  the  king 
slain,'  the  word  is  repeated  in  a  choral 
shout,  and  a  jubilant  chorus  of  revenge 
accomplished  makes  a  powerful  finale. 

"Belshazzar's  Feast'  is  stark  Judaism 
from  first  to  last.  It  culminates  in 
ecstatic  gloating  over  the  fallen  enemy, 
the  utter  negation  of  Christianity.  Its 
power  as  a  dramatic  oratorio  compels 
admiration,  but  it  is  no  more  a  'sacred' 
oratorio  than  is  Handel's  on  the  same 
subject.  In  'Belshazzar's  Feast'  Mr^ 
Walton  has  pursued  his  theme  relent- 
lessly, refusing  all  external  decoration 
and  has  produced  a  work  of  intense 
energy  and  complete  sincerity.' 

The  Walton's  work  will  be  performed 
at  the  symphony  concert  of  next  Mon 
day  night. 


hat 

Feast."  for  mixed  chorus,  baritoni 
and  orchestra  (first  time  in  the  l| 
States).    The  chorus  was  the 
Society,    Arthur    Fiedlei-,  cond\| 
David  Blair  McCloskey  was  the 
tone  soloist. 

The  svmohony  was  not  too  ian|_ 
It  had  bceii  conducted  by  Mr.  Gfl 
In  1886;  bv  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  !>. 
The  perfection  of  the  perform.u! 
terday  gave  the  symphony  a. 
portance  that  it  otherwise  wou 
have  had.  The  music  is  cli. : 
istically  melodious  and  suave, 
charming  slow  movement,  a 
that  for  Haydn  is  commonpla. 
with  the  two  traditional  mo  , 
that  in  this  instance  are  not  . 
ous,  but  of  the  routine  order. 

Loefflers    Evocation'  was 
for  the  dedication  of  Severan> 
the  home  of  the  Cleveland  : 
orchestra.  It  was  eminently  p 
he  should"  have  been^  invit. , 
tribute  a  composit!;^' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Se 
the  hall,  were  1: 
Sokolov,  the  pn  ' 
orchestra,  was  r 
friend;  he  was  a 
I  the  time  wa 
Symphony 
tioror^,  co: 


for 


I) 


u  Uie  Muses;  of  Pan  11""" •  ^•""luiiy  siiceostinir  fhV^r 
^ho  lov^d  him:  of  the    f"«o-sphere.  The  ac^ne  wai^n  .n'""'"^ 
iuch  Phoebus  lifted  on  ^Jfyed  too  low  and  So  slow  Xf^fh'f 

tho    «orvir.1»     ♦!  .4-   DiSVPrs  MSAri    .     '^'"W.     What  thC 


The  MMQuers-  omw,      .  „, 

skUlfuiiv  '..--'-.*;^^  .  plays  were 


-BEFORE  BREAKFAST 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  secretary  of  Yeats  told  young  American 

W  forthe^empre7ti;rston'elPiavers  n-ee^  to';;rnem^^^^^^^^  ^^elr  verses  for  th^ 

h  thp  ff/irf  loM  1,1,^  v...„  I  menf  i„ _,T '-^  that  move 


I  at  nil 


llch  the  god  laid  his  Delphic  harp.  !  "^^nt.  b3lng  Inckine  m  actimllfv 
kwasneedof  Mr.  LoefTler's  exaulsitP  l^'aee.  must  be  subtly  Infir^PH  V.;^    "  H}' 

d  looks  9n  (>,.,.  ?■  ""'"sPa  into  words 

.  .  .....  ..p....  ''^^rlsnV'lZt 

It  in  fitting  tones-Thro^Ts'lon  ;^fc'?,^fr"-  Butther 
^t  one  Xor  pompous  strain.,  bTlfb,'e^\;^y-  .,^a^ 


.  Th.re  wa.  need  ofa  p^^  °%,f,f ^""ate  amaiourcompanfes''"^"?^ 
Imaginative,  and  capable  of  i         'f  "^""^^  Pfactic?.        *^     "^^^  "^"^^ 
IS  imagmation.  mindful  of  the  ,        ripv^i  ^^""^         «he  conception 
iich  a  beautiful  hall  would  be   h  ,  ,>^?f.\^'°H'"^.nt  of  an  original  « 


vould  be 

but  Loeffler  would  have  be- 
him    of    a    vibra-harp  for 
Instrument?    Who  but  Loeffler 


by  Marylu  Noble'.'  ske''ha.,°a'^!?'^'  ^^"^ 


li.Ucon.v  wuKlow  ill  a  C- 
and  falLs  to  his  death  . 

Kolker,  pvm  :       ,■'  i , 
plot  to  catch  I 
in  a'  compron 
bad  II 
Pre. 
thai,  .1, 


il  young  wife 
lire.  caJls  her 
')ax.ii.  to  New  York, 
nal  .story  provided 
to  Brooks  was  In- 
dki;.Ji'"'if  had  finally 

divorced  her  or  she  him.  whichever 
«ay  it  ran.  With  Lebrun's  death,  there- 


great  man's  critical  opinion.  I.e.,  his  approba^ 
tlon,  that  "the  master  never  reads  poetry  before 
breakfast."  for  some  of  our  bright  young  men 

had  not  waited  for  Yeats  to  dress.  ,  ,    

T,."  'r™''  fir'  «i".i;s's'„sr.uSd:; 

versifiers  of  the  ultra-modern  school  should  be  ^i*"^-  s^<^c  Hank  Wales,  Neil's  comic 

the  accepted  time  for  clear  understanding  and  ''"^  ^P*""-  ^"  °^  lli^lr  expense 


possible  appreciation. 


„  -    expense 

moiiey  on  a  pert  gold-digger  named  Dot. 


ad?  And  so  we  have  a  poetl- 
|usical  fantasy  that  took  one  back 
rid  when  beauty  was  worshipped. 
-  have  again  the  LocfBer  of  pure 
thought  and  sensitive  expres- 
ao  shuns  the  obvious  but  is  not  « 
tA  that  barrenness  of  ideas,  that  ' 
By,  or  a  atonality,  and  tortured 
ntation  are  con\Tncing  proofs 
ttality,  His  musical  mind  Is 
not  Judaic. 

t's   "Belshazzar's   Feast"  was 
the  Leeds  Festival  and  the 
full-throated    Leeds  chorus. 
Dr.  Whasby  laid  it  down  as 
Bum  in  rhetoric  that  "elaborate 


values. 

ve  thought  Of  - PaV-an5"lV;;  £^^^^^'l^VZ:' S'T^ 
m  connection  with  a  hall  in  wo^k^'^s  ^hls." 


pe  Masquers'  n.Hirf  1  th's. 
tisefulne^  ^''^a^ly  finds  It^ 

A  large  audience  was  in  attendance. 


LOEWS  STATE 
Gabriel  Over  the  White  Eom^ 


worse  fauit  than  thp 

"rr?Ji"^?"f  ^vhich  accom! 
very  loose  style."    Thomas  Dp 

^r'^th?'".?""'^^  ^^'^^^"^e 
■"zar  the  kmg  made  a  great 
a  thousand  of  his  lords^and 
^id    "RP*!?"  thousand." 
buw  ^'„.  ^^^^^^  these  words 

by  elegant^lm'pHcity?'- 
.  «'nH^"  Selected  the"  text  from 
!  and  arranged  it  for  Walton 
Etrr'H*°''^^P«'='«'">ar| 

,£fi"*"<=  in  his  music  for  the  i 

-  h^'  r"-     The  worSs 

to  a  baritone  in  recitativp  ' 
mTT^  lugubrioir  mea^ 
icymoais,  drums  and  gong  The 

tei'thp'"''^  and^foiS!  . 

f-ws  w^  -P  P'f^'^?""^.  as  if  the  I 
i-w^of%tX^  %tt^,  at 

fcr  ni^c  o^^.u°"'''  sustained 
ere  ^  march 

we  iron  and  brass  are  orai'spri  ' 
Rht  be  called  the  purely  mus?-" 
devoted  to  Jews  weep"ng 
,  n.°^  Babylon  and  com! 
sing  a  song  of  Zion  -Tho 

'toThe'?i°!i  n  Bab  °on-sT^l 
fm     T^?**  of  Jacob  are  full 
lurj .    This  persistent  fury— 
noise— is   almost  without 

«st%hif'^         the  Israel- 
rest  their  voices  for  at  least 
The  chorus  and  the. 


A  Btreen  drama  adapted  by  Carey  Wilson 
'iiom  the  anon.vmous  novel  of  thd  same 
najiie;  directed  by  Greeorr  La  Cava  and 
Niok  Grinde  and  presented  by  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Jfayer  with  the  loIIowinF  cast: 
Hon.  .ludson  Hammond.  President  of  the 

United  Stales  Waller  Huston 

Pendola  MoIIo.v  Karen  Morley 

Hirtley  Beckman.  President's  secretary. 

Franchot  Tone 
Jasper  Brooks,  secretary  of  state. 

Arthur  B.vron 

.Iimniy  Vctter  Dickie  Moore 

Nirk  Diamond  C.  Henry  Gordon 

.Inhn  Bronsoii  David  Landau 

nr.   Eastman  Samuel  Hinds 

Borelli  William  Pawley 

Alice  Bronson  Jean  Parker 

Nurse  Claire  Dubrey 


■What  would  It  be  like  if  a  genial,  un- 
enterprising politician,  elected  President 
of  th^  United  States  in  days  far  more 


♦  u»f       J  ....  It  should  be  remembered    There  are  V  number"oTiittr'«rn''vp''.o. 

that  good  Albert  Barnes  UTote  his  once  Indls-  tV^g..  The  scenS  o„  'sWpS  Ind 
pensable  notes  to  books  of  the  New  Testament i^."*'  ^^"^  tropical  beaches  are  illusive, 
before  he  had  clogged  his  mind  with  the  cus- ipv/ncii*  "2       5'  drinking,  with  Ml.ss 

Lamb  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  said  taking  of  cockUils  and  melt  al  fraco 
much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you  read  '^"u  J^'^'"^  ^'■'  Jenkins  and  Miss  Parreli 
a  book."  He  gave  as  an  example  "The  Fairy  hard  linZ^"?'^  '"'"^^  °' 
Queen."  No  one  should  think  of  taking  Tup  arsin^dTa-i^ogu^  rf°^rre*Tt  nol 
as  a  stop-gap  in  "the  five  or  six  ImpatlenV^^  these  tw^  and  for  the  bit  high?y 
minutes  before  the  dinner  is  quite  rcadv  "  Hp  '^•^''"aneous.  about  the  quartet  of  men 
also  said  that  Milton  "almost  reauire-;  »  snipm^nH,?*^"^,  Smith  who  made  sheepish  ex- 
service  of  mn^ip  K  r^^lU'res  a  solemn odus  via  a  hotel  elevator  when  warned 
UDon  hi^  -  «  /  P^^^'""  '^^"'■^  enter  Of  a  raid  in  one  of  the  rooms,  "  iS^y- 
upon  mm.  Some  of  our  captains  of  industry  ^^'^^^^  be  voted  rather  prosaic  and 
have  pipe  organs  in  their  palatial  houses  and  nnf """'"^  ^'^fl^'"'   The  acUng  through- 

  .  »^  a,  ai  "ouses  and  out  surpasses  the  material.   There  even 

perform - 


=nTf  p  !,  i  P""  stops  «"«^by  Ferdinand  Gottschllk  one™f 


and  tread  the  pedals  before  breakfast'    Would  l[*,r""  old-school  actors,   dan  by  Helen 

the  nabobs  read  Milton  nt  fi-,ot   T,  o"  'be  stage,  never  suffered 

new.s-|the  indignity  of  being  photographed 


BUtcS. 


Be  had  a  trying  task,  but  they 
falter.     The  orchestra  made 
difficulties.    Dr.  Koussevitzky. 
to  b3  thanked  for  bringing  outi 
Boteworthy  work,  conducted  his 
j_wlth  enthusiasm.  As  "Belshazzar's 
is  to  be  repeated  on  Monday 
e  may  be  occasion  for  further 
"^Lon  'bis  episode  in  Biblical 
The  concert  will  be  given  again 
night. 

Dgram  for  Thursday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  evening,  April 
be  as  follows:  Rimsky-Korsa- 
ae  Russian  Easter,"  Bax,  Sym- 
!»o.  2.    Wagner.  Transformation 
no  closmg  scene  from  "Parsifal-" 
_Chorus  Club  will  assist. 


REPERTORY  HALL 

"  mght  at  Repertory  Hall,  the 
-quers  Guild  presented  three  plavs 
the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Dispeii- 
The  following  were  the  plays, 
ir  casts: 

OVERTONES 
By  Alice  Oersternliere 

  Carolyn  Woodfin 

  Marian  Broadfoo» 

  Sara  Arnold 

'C."  "v.."  ■  ■  'A-.-  ■  ■  ■  Cornelia  Sair« 
cted  by  Ellen  Edwards  Kennedy) 
EXILE  • 
By  Marjiu  Noble 
-naijl  farm  in  East  Texas, 
ain  «  after  cotton  piekin?. 

af  hours  "  "^^"""^ 

?  etfl  ™J    Aimp  Fvsho 

Safiinc™'. FdS^?,?''!.^"'' 

jy  G»f,i„er- : : : :: : : : : .  ■  El'LnSr^^'i1^a% 

'„<¥'e1'"te  Elisabeth  Stonlm'a'^r? 

(Dir^ectPd  by  C^thia  Ha^'t's^"  """" 
UDIKS  LIKE  SCiNDAI 
By  Mary  Eisfelder 

 .   Helen  Bi-ereton 

 ■■..i.lizabcih  Ulman 

.    Berenice  Briie??eman 

  •  .  Jean  Mcdonald 

 Virsima  Hamilton 

•  •   •  ■   Felix  Bonilla 

Donald  Urry 
cdenburfr) 


nabobs  read  Milton  at  that  hour  or  the 
papers?   They  might  possibly  finish  a  detective 

story  which  they  had  begun  in  bed  to  refresh.  ,      ,      •   ^  - 

their  minds  after  their  adventures  in  what  i  o  ^f"^^^  ^^o^-  "itroducing  Roy 

Brutus  Hinkins  in  his  speech  as  re^Sd  by'         '  ^'"^^ 
Artemus  Ward,  called  "The  busy  haunts  of  men" 

-    '^^  P°e'^iT'  's  to  be  read  before  breakfast  it 

desperate  than  these,  should  experience  |  should  be  of  a  light  and  joyous  nature-:  some 
the  double  cataclysm  of  concussion  of  '^hing  by  Gilbert  or  A.  P.  Herbert  or  E.  'V.  Knox 
the  brain  and  a  mysterious,  divine  reve-  *  '"^'^  's  prepared  for  the  day.   He  enters  his 
lation  that  at    once  enabled    him  Lo  office  with  a  cheery  "Good  Mornine "  <;miip« 
drive  directly  through  all  obstacles  to  on  his  qpprpfarw  ovo>,  tf  ov,    •       ^  i>mjies 
the  salvation  of  his  own  country  and  f "  ^  .^^^^     »he  is  not  a  competitor 

of  the  world?  "Gabriel  Over  the  White  *  oeauty  pnze,  and  does  not  glare  at  the 
House,"  which  opened  yesterday  at  boy  who  did  not  carry  out  his  instruction-;  nf 
Loew's  State  Theatre,  undertakes  tc  the  preceding  afternoon     Wa,-ir,o.  "  *  oi 

answer  that  quesUon  and  answers  it  s<         „=,rip  >,L    v,    ,T  '^ead  verses 

dramatically,  so  forcefully  and  sincerel:         '"^'^^         chuckle  he  is  even  civil  to  his 
that  the  spectator  is  fairly  carried  awa;         at  breakfast,  does  not  curse  the  cook 
with  enthusiasm  and  hope.   Report  ha  his  chauffeur, 
it  that  the  film  was  completed  at  th      in  all  nmhuKtut,, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios  in  14'j  an  probability  the  young  poets  who  stood 

days;  all  credit  to  the  producers,  th-  expectant  in  Mr.  Yeats's  hotel  disdain  light 
actors  and  the  directors.  Gregory  L  verse.  They  may  not  have  been  adHictPrt  t« 
Cava  and  Nick  Grinde.  They  have  ac  symbolism   but  thpv  hoJ  v,  aaaicted  to 

complished  something  both  courageou  ^C,,!!!  ,  L  ^  ''"^^'^  wrestled  with 
and  timely.  problems  of  the  soul,  man's  destiny,  as  some 

Told  frequently  with  the  impact  of  ,  of  our  young  composers  insist  on  writine  n  Qvm 
newsreel,    "Gabriel    Over    the    Whit  phony  when  thpv  pnnnnf  ■    ,  ■ 

House"  opens  with  the  inauguration  \        Mr  Yeatr/hn.^w        u  ^  f  ^^^^'"^ 
a  new  President,  Judson  Hammond  j^'   ^'^^  ^^^'S  snould  not  be  called  hard-heart- 
Hammond,  tool  of  a  powerful  politicd      or  supercilious  because  he  refused  to  read 
party  has  no  thought  but  to  dp  as  rith«  poems  of  his  visitors  before  breakfast  Hp 
is  bidden,  ignonng  the  desperate  statlrespected  hiq  riicpcu^n  oreaKiast.  He 

Into  which  unemployment,  crime  ani 7'''^°  "'^  digestion.  The  question  is:  Did 
the  foreign  debt  situation  have  plungeti'*  '^e^  them  after  he  had  breakfasted?  And 

the  nation.    His  press  conferences  are  ■'ith  wh^i_rp5_ni^'5_    „..^  „, — 

unhelpful,  merely  restatements  of  plati  jl^t^n  makes  the  most  of  an  imparal- 
tudes.  Then  one  day  he  is  b&dly  in  jgigij  opportunity.  As  the  easy-going 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident  an^p^mician  of  the  opening  scenes  and 
when  he  recovers  a  changed  man  con' ^5  the  determined,  inspired,  clear- 
fronts  the  country.  No  more  platitudes  ij, inking  patriot  and  statesman  he  is 
no  more  faltering.  He  forces  his  ln|  equally  fine.  The  role  of  Hammond 
competent,  obstructive  cabinet  to  re,  j.equires  corriplete  sincerity  and  unusual 
sign,  he  outlines  a  definite  program  f oi  ijjtellect  ■  Walter  Huston  has  all  those 
immediate  relief  of  the  unemployed-^  gj^jj  rnuch  more.  In  the  supporting  cast, 
outlines  it  to  the  thousands  of  men  'vi^Yx?a\c\\sA,  Tone,  recruited  from  the 
have  descended  upon  Washington  ask]  stage  gives  an  Intelligent,  attractive 
ing  for  the  cliance  to  work.    Congresi  nerfo'rmance.  deserving  of  further  at- 


grows  balky;  he  dissolves  it  after 
threat  of  martial  law  and  becomes  s 
virtual  dictator.  Next  the  gangster; 
receive  his  attention,  for.  after  sneerinj 
at  his  pronouncements,  they  have  actu 
ally  fired  on  the  'White  House  anc 
nearly  killed  his  two  young  secretaries 
Finally  comes  the  problem  of  inter 
national  debts,  and  the  conference  t< 
end  all  conferences  is  held  upon 
battleship  with  the  whole  World  listen- 
ing in.  With  peace  assured,  the  in- 
spiration that  has  sustained  Hammond 
through  such  Herculean  labors  faili 
him. 

"Gentlemen."  says  Hammond's  yovrngj 
secretary  to  the  foreign  delegates  as 
sembled  in  the  White  House  for  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  "the  President  of 
the  United  States  thanks  you  for  your 
co-operation  with  him  in  seciuing  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world. 

"Gentleman,  the  rPesident  of  the 
United  States  is  dead." 

And  as  the  crowds  press  closer  to 
the  White  House  gates,  the  stars  and 
stripes  is  lowered  to  half-mast. 

From  whatever  angle  this  film  is  re- 
garded, as  entertainment,  as  propa- 
ganda, as  a  salutary  lesson.  It  is  a  fine 
achievement.  The  idea  is  a  novel  one. 
daring,  if  you  prefer,  and  the  author 
of  it  remains  anonymous,  though  he 
need  feel  no  shame  on  that  score. 
Tliroughout.  there  is  a  startling  sensa- 
tion of  reality,  and  the.  spectator  feels 
that  he  is  watching  life,  watching  his- 
tory in  the  making. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  film  is  prac- 
tically a  one-man  show   anH  wa.iter 


performance,  deserving 
tention:  Karen  Morley,  Arthur  Byron. 
David  Landau  and  C.  Henry  Gordon 
are  all  satisfactory.  E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Keyhole" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Robert 
Presnell  from  the  story,  "Adventuress, 
by  Alice  Duer  Miller;  directed  by  Mi- 
chael Curtiz.  photographed  by  Barney 
McGill  and  presented  by  Warner  Broth- 
ers with  the  following  cast:  1 

inno  -RronkB   ^^y  Trancis 

\>     Davk    •  •       .   George  Brent, 

?ye  1  uaviB  •  Glenda  rarrell  ! 

■hVpV  ■  Wales"  A"^"  Jerkins  i 

ManricTlIlbrun.-.-.'.':.  . .  . .  ■  ■  ' 

Portia  Brooks  irniK? 

Schuyler  Brooks  Henry  Kolker, 

It  seems  to  be  Kay  Francis  against 
the  world  in  this  carelessly  contrived 
filming  of  Alice  Duer  Miller's  story. 
Miss  Francis  is  aiTayed  against  Henry 
Kolker  as  her  elderly  and  excessively 
iealous  husband;  against  Munroe  Ows- . 
ley .  as  a   professional   dancing  man 
turned  blackmailer;  and  against  hand- 
some George  Brent,  who  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plot  must  be  a  hired  snoop- 
er on  a  fair  lady  travelling  alone.  Hap- 
nilv  Mr  Brent  is  allowed  a  change  of 
heart  and  a  return  to  manly  principles 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  Anne  VaUec. 
otherwise  Mrs.  Schuyler  Brooks;  and 
in  the  final  scene  we  are  permitted  to 
peep  through  an  enlarged  keyhole  and 
to  behold  George  and  Miss  Francis  In 
loving  embrace.  ,  . 

Mr  Owsley,  discomfltted  in  his  last 
play  for  more  thousands  of  lUeg*-  triR- 
uate.  cUmbs  while  intoxicated  from  a 


while  taking  a  bath. 
"Rainbows."  on  the  stage,  Is  a  weB- 


and  Fawcett,  comedians;  Raye,  Ellis 
and  la.  Rue,  in  dances;  Llora  Hoffman, 
soprano,  and  the  Rainbow  rhythm  bal- 
let. As  is  Its  commendable  way,  the 
Metropolitan  has  given  this  part  of  its 
program  superb  mountalngs.  W.  E.  G. 

RKO  BOSTON 
"The  Cohens  and  Kellys  in  Trouble" 

A  screen  farce  adapted  by  Albert  Austin. 
Fred  Guiol  and  Jack  Jungmever  from  the 
story  by  Harry  Croy  and  Vernon  Smith:  di- 
rected by  Georee  Stevens  and  presented  by 
Universal  Pictures  with  the  following  cast-. 

Nathan  Cohen    Georee  Sidney 

Patrick   Kellv    Charlie  Murray 

Molly  Kelly    Maureen  O'Sullivan 

.\nderson    Andy  Devine 

Queenie   Jobyiia  Howland 

Bob  Graham    Frank  AJbertson 

Fern   Maude  Fulton 

Captain  Silva  Henry  Armetta 

Nick    Maurice  Black 

Bos-well    Arthur  Hoyt 

As  surely  as  the  spring  rolls  around 
comes  a  new  picture  about  the  Cohens 
and  the  Kellys.  This  time  it  is  "The 
Cohens  and  Kellys  in  Trouble,"  which 
opened  yesterday  at  the  RKO  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre,  eliciting  loud  sounds 
of  glee  from  an  audience  which  knew 
.lust  about  what  to  expect  and  was  not 
disappointed.  This  time  Mr.  Cohen 
and  Mr.  Kelly,  the  former  a  bachelor, 
the  latter  hampered  by  a  divorced  wife  ' 
hanging  around  in  the  offing,  and  their 
troubles  consist  of  dilHculties  with  the 
revenue  ofBcers — Kelly  is  a  tugboat  cap- 
tain— Kellv's  wife,  and  Kelly's  daughter, 
who  happens  to  be  attracted  to  Bob 
Graham,  cornmanding  the  revenue  cut- 
ter. Kelly's  ex-wife  badgers  him  for  ali- 
mony until  he  gets  her  married  to  his 
deckiiand,  Anderson,  and  Molly  Kelly 
wins  her  father's  consent  to  marrying 
Graham  after  Kelly  falls  under  sus- 
picion of  being  a  rum-runner. 

That's  about  all  there  is  to  it,  save 
a  great  deal  of  horseplay,  a  motor 
boat  nmning  wild  in  a  harlx)r  full  of 
shipping,  and  various  indignities  be 
stowed  upon  Jobyna  Howland,  who  is 
the  target"  for  most  of  the  practical 
.iokes.  Charlie  Murray  and  George  Sid 
ney  play  the  quarrelsome  cronies  in 
their  usual  fashion,  Andy  Devine  obliges 
with  the  thick-witted  Anderson,  while 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Frank  Albert- 
son  supply  the  sentiment.  Maude  Ful- 
ton, playwright  and  actress,  fills  in  a 
small  and  silly  role. 

An  extra  attraction  is  the  showing 
of  "The  "Voice  of  the  Vatican,"  Pope 
Pius  XI's  only  appearance  before  the 
microphone.  The  occasion  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  special  Marconi  short-wave 
station  in  the  Vatican,  to  celebrate 
which  the  Pope  makes  a  brief  speetii. 
There  are  also  some  interesting  shots  of 
the  inside  of  the  Vatican,  the  visits  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Mussolini 
to  the  Pope  after  the  signing  of  the 
Lateran  treaty,  and  views  of  St.  Peter's, 
elaborately  illuminated  for  the  opening 
of  Holy  Year 

On  the  stage  is  a  new  vaudeville' 
revue,  with  Sai^  jack  Kaufman  no  " 
In  his  third  week,  acting  as  band  leadt^ 
and  conducting  the  Bostonians  in  a, 
special  orchestra  number.  Among  thS 
acts  presented  are  Hellar  and  Riley  in' 
a  comedy  turn.  "I  Beg  Your  Pardon-" 
the  Sis  Danwills  in  "Twisting  and  Turn- 
Ing";  Gine.  DeQulncy  and  Lewis,  an 
adagio  trio;  Charles  Carrer.  "de-lux° 
trickster";  Little  Larry.  "The  singing 
newsboy";  and  the  16  ,^Bostonettes  m 
new  dance  numbers  produced  by 
Carlos  Romero.  E.  L.  H  i 


Both  Miss  Ehrhart  and  Mr.  Thiede 
are  lackmy  in  vaiirty,  as  artists.  For 
such,  careful  program  building  avoids 
the  possibility  of  flagging;  Interest  in 
the  audience.  Miss  Ehrhai  t.  whose  voice 
Is  of  that  bright,  metallic  quality 
lovely  to  hear  when  clearly  produced, 
but  capable  only  of  limited  nuances, 
selects  music  on  the  whole  designed 
to  cover,  by  Intrinsic  merit,  her  vocal 
deficiencies.  Her  group  of  songs  from 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  was  a  happy 
thought;  of  the  three  she  sang  "Verdral 
catino"  most  enjoyably.  Her  Brahms 
^  _  group,  not  hackneyed,  gave  pleasure, 
MwfuYrlt^'^^ti^^^^^^  charming  singing  of 

,  r    Roland  Bo^urdon  "Lerchengesang"  and  for  the  ecstatic 

>  i  iidfp  Esiher  .\i.vesworih ,  brilliance  she  threw  into  "Melne  Liebe 

n.ci;"';h'ir,'!?,l';oi- •. : :: -. : : : : •  i'-'^P'"""'', " 2."*]'^*'  '"'"'^H '^^1'  "Pf""" 

Hu  Cat    Helen  Little '  "'^'y  equipped  to  suggest.   The  other 

Bow  Bell  Fairj    Doroih.v  Dane  two  groups  of  songs  she  did  were  less 

Pow  Bell  r«iry   Gladys  Drew 


I  COPLEY  THEATRE 

'  "Dick  Whittington" 

A  muiical  exlravftranja  in  two  acta  vilh 
a  rrolome  and  epiloriir:  book  by  Ualx-l  An- 
iV  s  'i  Ol-s    Larz  Anderson),  lyrics  by  Pi- 
;■       r.  and  music  by  Grace  Warner 
■i   M.  H.  Gulesian).    Given  last 
Copley  Theatre  under  the  dj- 
M    H.   Giilcsian.   b.r  the  Copley 
L.nhi.  Oi-era  Company,   with  the  fo'lowiag 
•■ast: 

('rystal  Gaier    Frank  Perrara 


Bow  Bell  Faii-y.  Premiere  Daiiseuse 

Dorothy  Daveee 

r>ultey  iniaidl    Evelyn  Dorn 

Joan  (niaidi  ..   Ruth  Gevalt 

Sir  Huch  Fitiwarren,  a  wealthy  merchant 

D  C  Thomas 

.\Iiop.  his  daughter    Alice  Wellnian 

Cecily,  hjs  cook   Edwina  Phillips 

William  Caxton.  his  accountant 

Samuel  Tuthill.  Jr. 

Bosun    ...  Richard  Appleby 

Capt.  Rowell.  skipper  of  "The  Alice" 

_  Malcolm  McCloud 

John  Buntbrop.  a  travellins  huckster 
,    ,  „  ^  Steve  Mills 

Jack  Camp,  the  court  jester  .     .  Jack  Knell: 

Henry  IV  of  England    Philip  Bourneufl 

Corsair  Captain    Eusene  Cowles 

Princess  Zobeida.  daujhter  of  the  Sultan 
„.  Rose  Zulailar 

Kittani.  the  Grand  Vizier  ....  Jack  Knel' 

A  Slave  ....   Harold  Pone 

Moulay  Ahmed.  Sultan  of  Morocco 

Frank  Ferrars 


interesting,  except  for  "Constancy,"  one 
of  Arthur  F\X)te's  songs,  in  which  the 
composer  himself  accompanied  the 
singer. 

Mr.  Thiede  relied  on  tone  of  a  steady 
roundness  and  softness  for  his  effects. 
Perhaps  momentary  self-consciousness 
might  account  for  the  lack  of  "salt"  In 
his  interpretations,  and  for  his  occa- 
sional errors  of  intonation. 

The  audience  was  large  and  ap- 
preciative. E.  B. 


ROLAND  HAYES 

Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  sang  the  follow- 
ing songs  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 


"Dlck  Whittington"  is  a  lively  anti  phony  hall- 
agreeable  show.  The  book  i£  well-knit  r 
and  well-developed,  the  music  is  charm- 
ing, and  the  whole  is  acted  with  a  good 
deal  of  dash  and  high  spirits  by  a 
competent  cast.  The  singing  especially, 

wth  such  seascBied  artists  as  Eugene 
Ccwles,  Rose  Zulalian,  and  the  princi- 
pals of  the  Copley  Light  Opera  group, 
was  most  enjoyable. 

The  plot  concerns  Dick  Whittington, 
the  same  who  was  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London;  his  cat  (a  capricious  animal 
well-acted  by  a  small  p)erson  named  Lit- 
tle) ;  a  rich  merchant  to  whom  Dick  be- 
comes a  counting-house  clerk;  hi.'?  pret- 
ty and  saucy  daughter  Alice;  various 
other  persons,  among  them  the  King 
(who  strolls  on  and  off  engagingly  in 
the  person  of  Philip  Boumeuf ) ;  a  stur. 
dy  British  sea-captain,  a  pirate  chief, 
a  Moroccan  Princess,  and  a  villain,  who 
is  in  due  time  denounced  by  a  snarling 
chorus.  Whittington  was  made  the  vie-  j 

tim  of  a  plot  to  brand  him  a  thief  by  i  his  own,  as  difficult  of  fair  appraisal  as 


Lungi  dal   Caro  Bene  

Antonio  Secehi  (17e"l-lS33) 

Gesellenreise   Mozart 

(ComDosefl  in  Vienn,i.  March  26,  ITS.j)  I 
Pier  Pieta  Non  Ricercate,  concert  aria 

Moz.^rt 

n 

Es  Traumte  Mir  Brahms 

.Km  Sonntaff  Morgen  Br:ihms 

Die  Krauze  Brahms 

.\ueh  Kleine  Dinge  Hugo  Wolf 

Benedeit  Die  Sel'ge  Mutter  Hugo  Wolf 

III 

Nocturne   Franck 

ManrloUne   Dobu.ss,v 

CoUociue  Sentimentale  Debiif-v 

My  I^ittle  Pool  Slomni^k.v 

Phajitoms   Gnfles 

Requiem  ...J.  E.  Morhardt.  Jr. 

IV 

Negro  spirituals: 
Camp  Meeiin' 

We  Will  Break  Bread  Together 
Somebody's  Knockin' 
Poor  Pilgrims 
You  Got  to  Die 

The  art  of  Roland  Hayes  is  peculiarly 


Alice's  father's  chief  account,  but  after 
sundry  happenings  in  Morocco,  his  good 
name  is  restored,  the  villain  Is  appre- 
hended, and  the  marriage  bells  set  up 
a  merry  clangor. 

The  shows  owes  much  to  the  spirited 
ensemble  groups,  to  the  well-chosen  cos- 
tumes, and  to  the  capable  singing  and 
acting  of  the  principals.  Miss  Wellman 
is  always  delightful,  and  as  Dick  Whit- 
tington Wesley  Boynton  plays  with 
asteful  simplicity. 

Eugene  Cowles  was  splendid  as  the 
irate  captain.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
his  fine  voice,  as  it  was  to  hear  Rose 
Zulallan's  rich  singing. 

Several  of  the  musical  numbers  in 
the  show  have  lilt  and  wit  enough  to 
become  popular  successes,  among  them 
•Nice  Little  Girl  Like  You,"  "A  Sailor's 
Wife"  and  "You're  the  Answer  to  Mv 
Dreams."  E.  B. 


^ 


I'll 


GERTRUDE  EHRHART   ^ 

And  Alex  Thiede 

Gertrude  Ehrhart.  soprano,  asslstet 
by  Alex  Thiede,  violinist,  gave  the  fol 
lowing  program  yesterday  afternoon  ir 
Brown  hall: 
Ana.   Batli.  balta 

ilH''}^''  '■""li  ''■•'il'i'a.   oh  Masetto 

i*«  )       "^^  "'Ore  shall  blest 

Iriplla.    Vedrai.  carino 

(fome.   beloved,  I  shall  cure  thee  by  my 

potent  charm.)  " 
e.il..  Aria— Crudele  !  ah!  no  mio  hpne  ! 

(Not  love  thee?    Ah  no  beloved:) 

>.on   mlr  riir 

iTcll  me  not.  oh  thou  beloved  that  I  a 
i.iconslanl    to    thee.     Thou  knowest 
ever  thine  remain.) 

I  All   from   "Don   Mozart  Giovanni) 
•      .  Mi.ss  Ehrhart 

Lerchengesang    .    Brahms 

fEihereal  notes   of  the  iaVkV  greeting 
memories.) 

oileesehnen    ni'av,,.,. 

.    ,   ,     (ranging  lor  Deith)  ' 

aienkatzchen    '  Brahms 

(PUS..VW1II0W6,    spring's   first  greeting' 

^i^e'/^l^ar't'T  ll°a?5        '  "'^ 

L"''"5  'St  Griin    Brahms 

'My  love  is  green  as  th^.  lilac  tr^  and 
a.  beautiful  as  the  sun.)  ^ 
-,.^.„.    t>  Ehrhart 

aTe's":!  te""'""^  Troisier 

i^.»'l.'^.S.ring.-.V.-.V.-.V.-.-.V.-.-.-.--.*^K 
'■u'r   -fhi^H^ Wieniawski 

-.Pied   

y  On»  .   

A  Child's  Grkce" ^AV^', 
Con.<itancy   Milford 

A-  -,t  fK  Miss  EhrhiiV 

 Xarey 

Pi' -rot   laj  lor 

Hi'lvjnimer  Rybner 

ranees    ah.i'  Ehrhart 
"ncei   Adelman    at   the   Piano   for  Mis, 
_     .  Ehrhart 

Harrison  ^at^^t  he  Piano  for  Mr. 


rnesi  w. 


is  personality,  from  which  one  may 
pluck  out  faults  or  virtues  according  to 
his  mood.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  when 
a  performer  develops  his  art  into  an  in- 
tegrated recognizable  entity,  one  even 
regards  the  faults  with  affection,  and 
thinks  of  them  with  more  indulgence 
than  the  virtues.  It  is  so  with  Kreisler, 
whose  Viennese  phrasing  does  not  al- 
ways suit  the  music  in  hand,  but  always 

suits  KreLsler.  It  Is  so  with  Roland 
Hayea,  whose  gentle  simplicities,  and 
sudden  ecstasies,  whose  unique  use  of 
his  voice,  are  stamped  strongly  with  his 
own  personality,  and  cannot  be  judged 
apart  from  it. 

Despite  the  free  open  tone  he  uses 
in  "Lungi  dal  Caro  Bene,"  and  the 
round  full  clarity  of  that  most  beautiful 
of  spirituals,  "Poor  Pilgrim,"  Hayes's 
way  v/ith  songs  is  that  of  the  miniatur- 
ist. He  is  more  kin  to  Corot  than  to 
Van  Gogh,  to  borrow  from  representa- 
tives of  another  art  for  an  illustration. 
This  he  recognizes  in  himself,  and  se- 
lects his  programs  with  wise  taste. 
Therefore  his  concerts  give  a  selective 
and  definite  pleasure. 

His  singing  of  "Es  Traumte  Mur"  of 
Brahms  was  exquisitely  tender.  He 
caught  the  passionate  beatitude  of 
"Benedeit  die  Sel'ge  Mutter,"  and  the 
fleeting  wistfulness  of  Slonimsky's  "My 
Little  Pool," 

But  as  always,  the  spirituals  st-emed 
best  of  all.  There  is  in  them,  as  Hayes 
sings  them,  a  distillation  of  all  that  is 
most  beautiful  in  music,  with  added 
rare  dLstinction  in  that  they  are  never 
self-conscious,  actually  or  artistically. 
They  have  welled  up  from  the  soil  by 
their  own  strength;  they  still  glov^ 
(even  as  Hayes  sings  them,  phrased  and 
presented  with  delicacy  and  tenderness) 
with  honest  warmth,  with  that  fire  so 
precious  to  art — ernotional  nece-sstiy. 


TREMONT 
"Mussolini  Speaks" 

"Mussolini  Speaks."  a  dialogue  film  pre^ 
senting  S'-enes  from  the  life  of  Mussolini  and 
the  development  of  modern  Italy;  LngJisn 
lecture  by  LowcU  Thomas:  presented  by  Co- 
lumbia Pictures.   

On  Friday  evening  "Mussolini 
Speaks"  opened  an  indefinite  engage- 
ment at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  offering 
to  those  interested— and  they  should 
be  legion — an  exposition  of  the  rise  of 
Benito  Mussolini  from  his  beginnings, 
as  the  son  of  a  humble  blacksmith,  to 


Tlie  Tineatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

So  Dick  Whittington  and  his  cat  are  to  be  with  us  again;  this  time  in 
a  lausical  extravaganza,  not  a  pantomime,  for  in  this  country  pantomimes 
are  out  of  date.  Yet  there  are  many  who  remember  gratefully  nights  at  ttie 
old  Theatre  Comique  In  this  city  and  would  gladly  see  again  in  other  thea- 
tres George  L.  Fox  exhibiting  his  trained  elephant  and  Fox's  look  of  sur- 
prise when  the  sagacious  beast  suddenly  soared  aloft  in  air.  Dick  has  for 
centuries  been  the  hero  of  BngUsh  pantomim.es  and  burlesque,  but  on  the  j 
London  stage  he  rose  to  fame  as  far  back  as  1G07,  when  "The  History  of 
Richard  Whittington,  of  Hla  Low  Birth.  His  Great  Fortune"  was  played  by 
the  prince's  servants.  Tliere  were  not  only  burlesques  and  pantomimes; 
there  was  an  opera  bouffe  "Dandy  Dick  Whittington"  by  G.  R.  Sims  and 
Ivan  Caryll  (1895)  and  "Whittinton  et  Son  Chat"  brought  out  at  the  Al- 
hambra,  London,  with  music  by  Offenbach  (1873)  for  which  the  composer 
received  60,000  francs.  (In  1893  it  was  revived  at  the  Chatelet.  Paris,  with 
the  title  "Le  Chat  du  Diable".)  The  Cat's  song  was  accompanied  in  an 
original  manner  by  a  horn.  The  piece  ran  at  the  Chatelet  for  a  hundred 
performances. 

Among  the  burlesques  was  one  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  another  by  Reece 
'•Whittington  Junioi'  and  his  Sensational  Cat,"  another  one  by  Horner,  "Dick 
Whittington  and  his  Catastrophe"— ah,  this  craze  for  punning  which  de- 
lighted Londoners  and  Americans  for  y^ars.  There  are  some  who  insist 
that  the  story  of  the  cat  is  legendary  bm,  Whittington  listened  at  Highgate 
to  Bow  Bells;  his  house  was  on  College  Hill,  Cannon  street,  and  a  stone 
stUl  marks  the  spot  where  he  heard  Bow  Bells  calling  him  back  to  London. 


Friends  of  Miss  Barrymore  have  asked  ■why  she  does  not  revive  some 
of  the  old  plays  in  which  she  shone.  Would  the  theatre  public  of  today 
enjoy  these  plays? 

A  fortnight  ago  there  was  a  risky  experiment  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
London.    An  adaptation  of  Dickenss  "Oliver  Twist"  was  produced. 

"This  is  unblushing  melodrama  in  the  Lyceum  tradition,  adorned  \^ith  a 
little  biu-st  of  music  to  bring  down  the  curtain  on  each  of  its  many  scenes 
and  with  green  limelight  as  an  aid  to  terror.  Monks  indicates  his  villainy 
T.-ith  a  black  cloak,  the  collar  of  which  he  keeps  always  pulled  up  a  little 
to  conceal  his  jowl  and  advertise  his  wickedness;  Bumble  and  Mrs.  Comey 
conduct  their  courtship  with  a  heartiness  that  made  us  shudder  more  than 
all  the  viciousness  of  Fagin's  den;  Miss  Betty  Bligh  combines  in  Oliver  a  pale 
pathos  with  a  mealiness  that  is  almost  a  justification  of  Mr.  Grimwig;  Mr. 
Victor  Stanley  gives  a  highly  vivacious  representation  of  the  Artful  Dodger; 
and  the  activities  of  the  thieves,  whether  they  are  learning  to  pick  pockets 
or  breaking  into  the  Maylies'  house,  have  an  energy  that  is  part  of  the 
convention.  This  convention  seemingly  requires  dialogue,  particularly  on 
the  pinnacles  of  virtue,  to  be  stilted  beyond  belief,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Dyall. 
I.liss  Mary  Merrall,  and  Mr.  Albert  Ward  are  faithful  to  it,  rightly  seekmg 
In  no  way  to  soften  it  for  the  naturaUsUc  ear  but  using  It  to  produce, 
wherever  possible,  its  own  pecuhar  effects. 

"The  question  may  be  whether  the  melodramatic  convention  Is  not  nov.- 
mtogether  outworn.  The  audience,  is  is  true,  appeared  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves in  their  own  way.  but  were  they  any  longer  thriUed?  How  man:- 
of  them  were  able  to  suspend  disbelief?'\ 

James  Agate,  reviewing  the  play  and  the  performance,  remarked: 
"Perhaps  the  difference  between  tragedy  and  melodrama  lies  in  this,  that 
tragedy  begins  at  the  beginning  and  shows  why  a  man  comes  to  a  bad  end, 
■whereas  melodrama  takes  three  acts  to  hang  a  man  and  then  five  attempts 
tc  explain  what  they  hanged  him  for. 

"Another  difference  between  old-fashioned  melodrama  and  modern  plays 
Is  that  actors  in  the  former  are  under  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  visualized 
emotion  Instead  of  mumbling  into  their  waistcoats  the  latest  news  of  their 
6uul-stat€s.  The  present  production  has  this  virtue,  that  old  men  of  90  can 
hear  what  the  players  say,  and  children  of  nine  understand  what  they  are 
talking  about.  In  fact,  the  whole  piece  is  as  audible  as  a  talkie,  and  one  has 
the  rare  experience  of  hearmg  the  living  voice  as  clearly  as  its  reproduction. 
Tnis  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the-piece  is  extremely  well  acted,  the  bes: 
performance  in  my  view  coming  from  Mr.  Andrew  Emm,  Jr.,  an  actor  of 
Whom  I  have  never  heard.  In  the  small  part  of  Charley  Bates.  I  place  this 
performance  flrst  because  its  naturalness  leads  one  to  think  that  the  young 
man  is  not  acting  at  all.  whereas  everybody  else  on  the  stage  is  gbviously 
acting  and  acting  very  weU. 

"Actors,  bless  'em,  always  pretend  that  they  can  play  anything.  The: 
can  never  realize  that  whereas  a  brainless  actor  can  give  a  reasonable 
account  of  a  character  wlio  should  be  Spinoza.  Kant,  and  Schopenhauc. 
rolled  into  one,  no  actor  with  brains  or  looking  as  if  he  had  them  can  ge: 
■OTthin  a  thousand  miles  of,  say,  Thackeray's  Dobbin.  Great  Irving,  who 
could  compass  everything  in  heaven  and  hell  except  stupidity,  could  not  havc 
come  near  Joe  Qargery.  and  this  is  why  I  permit  myself  not  to  believe  in  the 
present  Bill  Sikes." 

But  is  it  true  as  Mr.  Sydney  Carrol  believes  that  present  day  audience^ 
cannot  take  melodrama  seriously?  The  Daily  Telegraph  states  that  at  tho 
Lyceum  its  audience  roared  at  Fagin's  villainies  and  tittered  politely  durin- 
the  sentimental  passages,  and  it  was  the  gallery  not  the  stalls  that  led  the 
laughter.  .  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  production  in  which  Nancy  Is  kUled 

*When  Charlotte  Cushman  played  Nancy  in  the  late  thirties  her  per- 
formai.ce  was  called  one  of  the  most  graphic,  thrilling  and  sensational  per- 
formances of  the  time.  "No  one,  probably,  ever  equalled  her  in  the  par  : 
for  sheer  horror  her  death  scene  was  unmatched."  Those  who  saw  Lucille 
Weatern  as  Nancy  might  dispute  this  statement.  • 

There  has  been  m.any  adaptations  of  "OUver  Twist  ';  one  as  early  as 
1839  in  London.  Between  1868  and  1905  there  were  eight  different  y"-«on. 
There  were  also  "Bumble,"  "Bumble's  Courtship"  and  an  episode,  Fagln 


Would  a  Boston  audience  accept  today  the  great  melodramas  of  the 
past?  "The  Corsican  Brothers,"  "The  Duke's  Motto,"  "The  Tower  of 
Nesle." 


-"•■med  moth-eaten  when  it  was  revived  here 
y  manager  venture  to  revive  "Bolphegor  the 
I        !d,  the  Barber  of  Fleet  Street,"  excited'  no 
'ew  York  of  recent  years.    It's  a  pity,  yet 
^5S's  a  ratthng  good  melodrama,  if  it  is  played 
dern  commentators  who  discover  all  sorts  of 
peare's  rewiting  of  an  old  play. 

cbeth"  was  broadcast  In  London  a  fonnighL  ago 
or  presentation  as  an  opera  of  disembodied  spirits; 
an  insubstantial  sphere  of  no  particular  place  or 
pisodes  are  more  thrilling  when  heard  than  seen, 
.•amatic  moments,  like  the  coming  of  Blrnam  Wood 
oually  intended  for  the  ear  and  not  lor  the  eye." 
,  burlesque  of  "Macbeth"  a  servant  entered  and  said 

ii^g  Q, slivered  a  cord  of  wood  outside;  and  a  huge  wooden 
dfloat^for  Macbeth  to  clutch. 
Ig  ..pij  House  of  Usher"  has  been  broadcast  in  London  as  a 
( p]L  vvi  success.  The  eeriness  of  the  story  "is  in  essence  lit- 
eriot  c"  drawing  its  power  less  from  the  events  that  fulfil  the 
doi  th^  Ushers  than  from  the  curious  light  that  Poe  throws 
aci^is  *^  stormscapes."    Miss  Barbara  Burnham,  one 

ivoiky,  ^i^y  concerned  to  impart  to  the  performance  the  dream- 
JiketiitV^^le.  and  to  this  end  she  relied  more  upon  the  music  of 
/        an'         upon  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  hammer- 

/  ^gs  thir'fin- 
^  the 


'Ifor  '■^^  intention  of  achieving  an  impression  of  strangeness 
and  ]  ut'^      niight  always  be  discerned,  remained  latent  in  the 
prod Jjj^nie  extent  this  was  tlie  fault  of  the  acting,  which  was ' 
pitchedft^c  on  a  note  of  i-ealism.   This  realism  broke  the  rhythm 

"^u-  ..-_u.,   .  X  .  ...  _ 


— ^ui °   — 

Produ(-(ji™e  extent  this  was  tne  lauii  oi  me  acting,  wnicn  was 
pitchedft^c  on  a  note  of  i-ealism.  This  realism  broke  the  rhythm 
of  the  lA^^  verbal  paintings  and  was  yet  unable  to  sustain  a  dra- 
oiatic  te-^^  fantasy  and  realism  were  at  grips  with  each 

other,  a^erished.  If  the  piece  had  been  presented  as  a  'thriller' 
and  as  j^^-  Tyrone  Guthrie,  who  played  Roderick  Usher,  Mr. 
vlgel  cir^^^*^^^-  ^-      Nicholson,  as  the  old  butler,  might 

11  have  -"^^'^      speaking  their  parts  a  trifle  too  elegantly." 
XJebi  BTeatly  taken  with  the  story  and  was  at  work  on  it  for 
operjJblished  letters  he  tells  of  his  progress,  but  he  died  before 
^  j(roj.jomplet€d  and  the  fra<rry^»»*t.  h!>.«a  disaopeared. 

Second^Sight 


"el  regarding' the  bar^™e;,''SS";''''^  fortii' 
fraid  to  tour  through  SSt  ^Jn«  m  Tamworth,  N.  H..  but  not 
lade.  ^   aqjacentjowns.   Of  auch  valiant  stuff  are  troupers 

ndS^n;°S,™S^S^^^^^^  ""T^'  ^'^-vaganza  by  Mrs.  Lar, 

nltlatory  Prof ession\T  Slifrtomor^  !Z\VTtT'r  1  "^^^ 
the  flrot  work  based  on  the  stran^p  ,      ^  Copley,  is  not 

by  his  master's  cook,  staS  t  run  awav  b,?f  '"'^^'P^'^^  l^d  who,  abused 
'•mglng  and  seeming  to  s^y:  XZ  ZL  tZ^'^^l  road  heard  Bow-belta 
Of  London  town."   it  was  a  Kood  le^n^  K^      '^^°"'  ^^'^'^  ^^^^^  n^VW 

Whittlngton  returned,  and  later  sen  Ws  n^^""''  ""^^  ^  ^^^PP^  ^"'"'V- 
Ship,  the  cat  bringing  a  high  pri"\j;i,'f,^^*  speculation  in  his  master'. 

was  infested  with  mice    w'^h^Ws  nS-eg/  nil 

came  rich,  married  hk  master",  ZL^^f  ^^'^^'^  1"  business,  be- 

i^ells.   "Whittlngi'-  o^Tb^uffe  t  5  T  ZT"       ^^^^^^^^  °^ 
ior  112  performances,  sTartinrDec  26   1874  „T  .v,^"''.,^  O"^""^!-'-  ran 
■  Whlttington  and  His  Cat,''a  LlSue  dr«m!' h  Alhambra,  London, 

fame,  was  produced  Oct.  15  iSsf  a1  the  S't  th  ^"""^"'^  °'  P""''^ 
Luplno.  Of  the  famous  Luplno  fami!j  TSr.tr  Stanley 
appearance  In  the  west  end  of  a^thp  t  '"ade  his  first 

as  the  cat  in  "Dick  WhitLgto^"'Tn  M  f  An'd^;-''''"^*'"^ 

has  become  feminine.  Andersons  version,  the  feline 

andl^gufef  to^'wtTnt  ^"^^^jj^^  some  Impressive  fact, 

^eaving'BosVn^Ti^tl^tLpi^"  ' 
it  became  an  overnight  hit  in  ^Sa^'«T'"^^'  "^"^ 

scored  a  capacity  run  of  55  week,  in  t^.;    *  ^^"^^  ^ox,  and 

>rize,  ihe  only  m,  si^afpSyTo  wi^  th     "'K'  "       ^^"'^l'^  ^^e  Pulitzer 
to  be  orgLTz^TL'^S^c^o  JnftheZ.^'  T"''  ^  «^°'"P«^y 
ame  accounted  for  oy^rflS  audti^L^'  ^^^'^       P^^'^  preceding 
company  began  a  tour  of  tr^  f.mof^       u-^^"  ""^^^^  New  York 

^Vest.    LltLore"  t:  tTll^lXZZ7mm         ^'^f  ^'^^^ 
.recedented  total  for  that  city,   in  wShlngt^n  whi  ^v,  '"'^'P^'  ^" 
iSe.OOO  two  Sunday  performances  h  J  VoTf  J!,'  T    "       receipts  reached 
:ee  it  for  four  weeks^fuTSabl  grL^s  and'''-  .  ™^,^^^Phia  flocked  to 
[t  Played  to  capacity  In  Pm^bu^g^. ''iT  tu^k^^^^^^ 

•e  recall.  Boston  gave  "Of  Thee  i  .mncr"  o  r^^n.  "'"^es  nere.  Well,  as 
sna-ol  <„  the  flrft  pi. ^   '  ana  praOtebl. 


A: 


rp,  „  _    .  By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

The  first  warm  days  of  spring  wiU  find  at  JP<,.t 
nanager  on  the  job.  Raymond  MMyrr^^n.-  "^^^  summer  theatre 

•ouse  at  Dennis,  plans  to  oZ  h^^asoX?^?  ^apo  Pi^. 

han  that  this  year,  for  he  Lends  o  establish       """^^  8°  '^^^ 

Perating  there  on  the  same  general  hn  s  whth  IT"""'  '""^^^^ 
re  so  successful  in  the  past  six  sS^on     ThJ^l  "'  T"'*"      ^^'^  thea- 
rated  one  week  later,  on  July  10  ^Wdv  Mr  m  ""l 
^e   South  Shore  Playhousei^and  already  i£  Gv!"'  "  ^ 

-a  harlne  Brown  of  Hingham,  as  subscriS,  ^'"'^''^  ^iss 

atimistic  reports.  That  section  of  the  SoS  h  Sh^  ""^"^ 
>mpany  and  the  summer  colonists  are    in  2^  k     t  had  a  stock 

^e.   The  season  will  last  at  S  s  x  wiek^  n'h 

!^e  attractions  will  be  those  presented  flr?  L^^    ^'  '""^        ^^"or  day. 

coast,  as  it  were,  with  IdentlcTcast  anH  ^"'^  ^^^^  "^°ved  up 

At  present,  Mr.  Moore  seems     Z  l    ^  ^^'"''^  accessories. 
ost  eminent  exponents  o/  chee^  and  cTeSr"''  "'"^       °^  Broadway', 

".  such  »  brilliant  TOmle«rB,d  ™iS  1?*'  ^""K  Meet"  „2  tj"^      SnlfS,  &  rS'tf  ffi 

I' *>■  p"p.«  "j;??,^?  rem  L^tfi,*"  r '-'» s 

»  movies  and  at  present  prefers  the  l>«en  In  and  onl,="<>Pe  "•■»■>  In 

I  Of  other  New  York  „roa„^«  .  are  the  oSniZ  °or  11  reai  "'""•I 


whit«,  ^    practically  the 

whole  film,  Which  in  the  main,  consist 
Of  numerous  addi^sses  which 
U>  the  Italian  people,  with  interp^S 
gashes  Illustrating  the  matters  under 

Duce  offers  a  II 
labors,  while  tlmS^  ^hf^^  ^"f.^  "^n 
What  'it  w^hes't^Low  ^'^^'^"y 

•oads,  the  drafAini  J^l  rebuilding  of  i 
tthletic  eduSol  *iil^t^tf<^the| 
'he  restoration  as  for  Jl  /  <=^Wren, : 
'f   the    ancient   grlSdeS  P^'^'^' 

!ls^occasii^ara..J^°'"?S„.^''Pl^ins"S 


Mr.  McClosky,  as  baritone  soloist,  was 
the  St.  Sebastian  of  the  evening.  While 
chorus,  orchestra  and  conductor  re- 
laxed from  their  labors,  to  Mr.  McClos- 
ky fell  the  task  of  carrying  on  the 
whole  burden  of  the  work,  a  task  which 
h2  accepted  manfully  and  performed  in 
a  voice  of  thunder.  Yet  parts  of  the 
work,  particularly  in  the  beginning  and 
at  the  climax,  were  either  musically 
beautiful  or  dramatically  effective.  The 
Cecilia  Society  chorus  performed  its 
part  less  smoothly  than  on  Friday,  per- 
haps because  it  is  impossible  to  sing  so 
taxing  a  composition  without  fatigue. 

The  Tchaikovsky  fourth  symphony  k 
also  an  exhausting,  a  melodramatic  and 
an  imeven  work.  In  the  second  and 
third  movements  one  feels  the  only 
sincere  expression  of  the  symphony.  J.  B. 
Priestley  once  observed  that  Tchaikov- 
sky "mooned  and  crooned  at  one  over 
the  samovar  and  then  stuffed  one  with 
chocolate  creams  until  one  wanted  to 
knock  him  over  the  head  with  a  stout 
fugue."  Some  one  should  have  performed 
this  kind  office  while  the  master  was 
writing  the  first  and  last  movements. 

A.  W.  W. 


in  the  Air."  and  Ma^  ChristSS  T'^  ^^"^  ""^'^^  n  w^oi 

This  IS  doubly  signlocant,  for  e^;  1  the  leallni 

a  stupid  .vue  ca..  S^^^-sZ^^Zt^^:  ^IJ^  ^ 
s  soon  as  the  colIeges~^i^ir?T;^~-   ^ 

'  way  for  the  1933-34  seasm    Or         "f"         >«  " 
are  the  lads  ..o  ^Tl^SS^^ 


day  should'^SS^  H  wli^^h'^hfle'"^^^ 


soon  «is  the  colIeges^^i^^T^JiT^;^-—  *  "        °1    MONDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY 

ui  start  in  to  remove  the  shutter?  f       .  comprise  the  Theatr-  Symphony  Orchestra  pre- 

West  Falmouth  and  to  t,,^    »         ^^^^r  institution  at  olJ^lf     f^"'^?        ^'""^^  ^3"^  «nal  concert  of 

Llnn„  tu^  •        to  level  off  the    Sliver  the  Monday  evenmg' series  last  night  in 

Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Beethoven..., Overture  to  "Leonore"  No  3 

^y^J'on  •  ■  •  Bplshazzar'.  Feast 

Tehaikovsk.v     .  .Symohon.v  No.  4  in  F  minor 

Certainly  this  Monday  evening  series 
ended  brazenly,  theatrically,  if  nothing 
else.  Even  the  Beethoven  overture  was 
theatrical,  properly  so  perhaps,  but  also 
definitely  before  the  footlights.  What- 
ever this  overture  may  be  in  point  of 
fact.  It  was  inundated  by  Walton  and 
Ichaikovsky,  in  very  truth  an  overture 
to  the  deluge. 

Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast"  is  as 
uneven  a  work  as  one  could  fear  to  ex- 
pect. Much  of  the  recitative  Is  humdrum 
stuff.  It  is  a  pretty  pedestrian  means  to 
get  the  story  told  and  an  obvious  kind 
or  contrast  to  the  din  of  the  chorus 


I     Thff  f''™''^^^'  SYMPHO.N  Y, 
Its'^mth^^onTerr^'^ftf^  -^»^«^t^a  in 
noon  series  prl^L^^d'^he^o^f.^^ 

musTc  Cly'pu  ''Sh.''"P'^^«  '^^t 
more  creditable  rS  '^^'^  somehow 
intransigVn    in   the^r   hi?%  Pf^P'^  are 

cry  would  come  "R,  ?  instantaneous 
to  do  With  hT'art-"  No  louh^""  "^"u' 
of  Mendelssohn-s  later  work  k  fo„'""'=^ 

ra^-'pi^^^^c^^^ 
K^F  ^-e^ 

a  me^t^c^^abL'^onrThe 

grandeur   that   caused   m.^^,,  confident 
present  age  ?o  regard  i^^'^L,"^ 
f..lly.     Moreover,  ^he  Stra, 


Oon  Quixote"  last  week. 


A.  v.  W, 
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BOSTON  SINFONIETTA 

T  'e  Boston  Sliifonletta,  conducted  I 
:  ir  Fiedler,  gave  one  of  the  mo; 


FINE  ARTS 
"Friederike"      *  tiove"*  ^ 

•  FriedpriUc  «o?,!;^*''baSd  on  a  story  t 
screen  pla.v  >n  "^^JS™^!?,.:!     witU   music  « 

|S.«./pM<'edX'^ra,-  «UU  ^ 

  Erika  Wasn<;, 

 Paul  Hoerbise, 

 f  .Ida 

  ..Elsa   K  slot 

 ..Otto 

••• .Karl  Mfixnei 

 Adele  SandrocM 

.•.•.■•■■EUe  vo..^an,r^|; 


r   E   Bnph         .    Svniphoiiy  in  D  niajc 
S  Ba'oh"      Concerto  in  D  minor  lor  man   

'-i^'V^r;::::;::::^«'^!°D?ve?lls4q        Mi. ... 

Artiiallv  a  laree  audience  attendee  Madame  Hah>i;__-  „-- which  openei 
th^  conc^vt  of  thi  Boston  SinfoniettaJ  Th«  "^^Pfh?  Fine  Arts  Theatre  i 
n^fraU  the  Mechanics  building  shotilJ  y«terdayjt  the^f^^^  ^  */.^efhe 
have  been  sold  out  for  it.    Mr.  Fiedle  pleasing  to  pj^t  of  Goethe 

L-onducted  his  various-sized  orchestras  thougti_  tne_fu^'^  „  ^p,„^gs  qu 
with  great  skill,  and,  indeed,  the  whoU 


With  great  skui,  a"u,  uiuccu, 
1  of  the  exceptionally  interesting  progranc 

was  played  with  an  ease  which  is  the 
I  acme  ol  good  taste. 

I    Bach's  concerto  for  piano  is  one  o. 
Ithe  most  distinguished  works  of  th€ 
l-iort    Mr.  Sanroma  played  the  pianc 
Ipart  firmly  and  yet  with  due  care  tc 
[submit  his  Instrument  to  the  strings. 
The  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  symphony  is 
charming,  though  by  no  means  as  dig- 
nified as  his  father's  concerto,  but  for 
aU  that  is  well  worth  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing.    The  Mozart  dances 
were  delightful,  and  it  was  droll  in  the 
e.xtreme  to  see  how,  in  the  Sleigh-Ride 
dance,  Richard  Strauss,  "the  magnifi- 
cent," is  foreshadowed. 

The  two  concluding  numbers  on  the 
program  were  exercises  in  the  satirical. 
Stravinsky's  L'Histoire  du  Soldat 
1  is  one  of  the  most  comical  pieces  ever 
I  written  The  satire  is  on  form  and  was, 
I  last  night,  completely  successful  with 
one  exception.  The  choral,  which  is  a 
sarcastic  travesty  on  every  choral  ever 
written,  was  not  performed  in  quite  the 
same  jocose  spirit  as  the  rest  of  the 
piece.  The  Ibert  Divertissement  is  a 
satire  on  familiar  themes  and  as  such 
increasingly  and  raucously  funny.  Mr. 
Fiedler  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
for  producing  so  interesting  and  uni- 
formly delightful  a  program^  ^  ^ 


rhough-the  rotnantic  PK. 
Love,  Friederike,   be^^ongs  q 
to  the  school  of  f^^^^^Lehax  wrot( 
noble  self-sacrifice.   Franz  ^  ^0^^!- 
toe  musical  score,  which  ^5  th^ 
ly  melodiotis   and  P|a|^g;^^ 

Rhine  country  4  the  story;  th( 

the  idyllic  backgroundto  tne 

combination  l^^J^^Sn.  wistful  an^ 
humorous  upon^casion^  ^ 

sentimental.  .^^^'^^gn-German  speakm^ 
enough  „^^^„u'i°w  ttiough  the  re- 
spectator   to  foUow.   v  j 

curring  Jf^^fthe  language.  Student^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  lang 

of  Goethe's  ^^^}l}%,T  for  the  storj^ 
particularly  I'^terestm.,  ^^^^^ 
ft  ells  was  one  that  ^tua  y^^,.  ^j^^w. 

"Goethe's    Love,    t  '        student  a< 
how  the  g'^*  P°^'iove  with  Friederikej 
1  Strassbourg,      J;"  Xion  who  lived  it^ 
daughter  of  Parson  »"°n,  ^ 
ttie  little  village  c.£  S^^^^^J^  fresh,  un- 
young  and  ardent,  rfie  ^ 
Spoiled  and  ,c^,','"^"|ardly  had  thej 
were  ^PfPfJ^Twhen  Goethe  receivec 
become  betrothed  when  ^ 
an  invitation  frorn  they 

August  of  Weimar  ^  ^. 

?euxy  for  education  and  to  ^e 
fort  at  the  ducal  court,  in^^^^^^^j^^^ 
viso  is  that  he  ^i^f' ^"i  ear  to  the  en- 
Adamant  ttffn^^S  ^ds  yovmg  Geothe  re 
treaties  of  ^^^"'J't  j's  FrUderike,  how4 
fuses  the  offer.    "  is  r  pretend- 
lever.  ^ho^^^^^MWhwd  suitor,  and.M 
ing  love  foy^fp^^^'^if^tches  him  rid^ 
the  film  clofs  she  wa  g.^ati 


vengeance  In  the  Pe^^""^,i^^-he  has 

Tony,  iello^-"  '"ij^.p^vrn  Dyck;  Mrs. 
fleeced  of  a  valuable  Van^Uyci^. 

Maxted  and  Grwit^  »  Pa  ^.^^^i 

not  m*"^^.HPPri-  Allistair:  McBane,  a 
not  to  be  noticed.  AJii^air. 
parsimonious    rniUlonaire  ^^^^ 
largely  to  fharity  ana 
1  Sl^^J^^^^^te^'an^  -^^m  Bishop,  a  loud 
French  Surete,  anu  x        jsousers  pos- 
and  tactless  I^^P'^/^.^ting  heartiness, 
sessed  of  a  most  iP^tatrng  j  , 

^•^re^itna'Sr^fthe'^e^alnder  of  the. 

player  In  the  cast,  is  orn^°  ^.^^^^t 

Sitelligent,  ^}^^  J^^- \i^rs.  Conrad 

than   several   o«^.«'- ^^P^d  brilliant,  is 

Veldt,  sinister,  ior«f^^J5c  Hardwicke 

I  splendid  Zurt^.  ^^iSteflzation  of 

contributes  »  .^Itf^c^^e;  while  Frank 
the  mean-spirited  McBan^^^^^ 

Vosper.  as  ^^fooTdon  Barker  as  the 
witted  Jol^;  are  aU  that  can  be' 
tiresome  Bishop,  are 

asked.   ^,  ,  .„   tniiowtaS  the  feiature 
immediately   toUOTj^^  -Mickey 

there  is  a  f«"f^wiiig  toetemptatlons 
and  His  Pal.  faithful  hound, 

undergone  by  ^"fi^^^^i  -with  a  family 
Pluto,  when  confront^  wii.  vaudeville 
of  lively  kittens.  The  jack  Kauf- 
show  is^onducted  hy  Sm^^  at  the 
man.  now  ^^^^Ve  presentitions  are, 
theatre.  Among  the  P  ..^^jstocrats  of 
Gwynne  ^nd  company^  interna-' 
Deception";  G^^ff  and  mimic;  Leon 

Romero 


elo°:ned  n'ewsfeel  compendium  sho 

throush  his  service  as  assistant  secre- 
.,^v  of  the  naV.  hU  unsuccessful  candl- 
Idiy  as  vKresident,  his  campaign 

to  reUeve  the  national  Pro^«)«^_ 


METKOPOLITAN 
'Blondie  Johnson" 


LOEW  S  STATE 
"Perfect  Understanding"  ^ 

Ascrn„«n^^^?A^-^ 

U"d 

G^orpre  Drayton  Gene-fieve  loWn 


KLAUS  GOETZE 

Klaus  Goetze,  pianist,  played  the  fol- 
lowing music  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 

Chromatic  Fantas.v  and  Fueue  Bach 

Sonata  D  major  (K.  V.  284)  Mozart 

Rhapsody  B  minor,  op.  79,  l  BrahmB 

Vorel  al3  Prophet  Schumann 

Popillons  op.  2  Schumann 

Organ  Fug-ue  G  minor  Bach 

(Transcription  by  Leonore  Lane,  MS.) 
'Impromptu  B  tlat  major,  op.  142. 3. .Schubert 
;  Marchp  militaire  Schubert-Tausig- 

It  !  li  was  a  demanding  German  program 
fi  he  set  himself,  but  Mr.  Goetze  is  a  de- 
li raanding  German  pianist.  He  asks  the 
utmost  from  the  music  he  plays,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  he  is  as  careful,  con- 
scientious, and  had-working  a  student 
as  he  is  a  performer.  This  is  not  to 
lay  him  the  dubious  honor  of  soimding 
laborious  or  heavy.  But  to  his  care  and 
thoughtfulness  as  he  plays  (and  there 
pr»  nnt.  manv  voiinc  nianist.1  who  sense 


Mady   Christian,  t^^^^'y, /thereby  for 


Mady  Christians,  ^f^^^f^ed  thereby  for 
figure  and  ere^lyi3^'"^P'd°stinctly  attrac- 
American  tastes,  IS  a  p^ny  with 

tive  r^iederike^  and  m 
Hans.  Heinz  Bol  mann  a 


.  Rosaunae  n  ■ 
Evelvn  Bostock 
•••"O   B.  Clarence 

.    oranau.   *■'.■.■.  .Mary  JerToia 

rV.  Graham..  •••••••• -j^    j  inactivity. 

After  a  lengthy  V^^^^^^  -Perfect 
Gloria  Swansons  new  ^^^^ 
Understandmg.    brings^  'Sierlcan  pub- 

trsupportlng  c^^  a^l  such^  Wuest  from  ^e  Prf  uc^^  in  iiV^s  vs^l^y 
etHarfan'^a'ndSlandrock^  ^  .  ^e^There  from^^-^a^^/^^iighl 


A  Kreen  melodrama  .fE^^JST 
Earl  Baldwin:  PictuiM  witt 

presented  by  First  National  i-i^i-u.™ 
the  loUowinff  cast: 

Joan  Blordell 

Blondis  Che='sf  Mnrris 

Curley   Claire  Dodd 

Gladys  "Artlrar  Vltrton 

Max  Wamer   Alien  Jenkins 

Louis   olin  Howard 

Kddie  •   Earle  Fosc 

Scannell  ' '.  Mae  Busch 

INIne  •  Joe  Cawthorne 

Manager  •; • 'sterlins  H""" 

Red  .  •  •  Sam  i  - 

Freddie  •   To='' 

Lulu   "!;!!Tom  K 

Hype^  .'.'.'!!..  Tom  Wi.? 

^"^The"  'chief  diserence  between  Frisco 
Jennie  and  Blondie  ^^P^°^  JtJ^i,. 
Jennv  thrived  as  overlord,  or  overieaj. 
o?  an  Indus-try  as  old  as  the  PJ-ramids 
whereas  Blondie  was  more  inventue  ana 
mofellrsatile.   She  thought  up  racke^s^ 
overnight,  and  one  of  them,  the  laise 
aS-tasurance  game^  was  a  gem  in  ( 
devilish  ingenuity     However  tliat 
neither  here  nor  there.    The  pomt  oi 
thlTDicture  first,  is  that  the  way  of 
the  trSressor  leads  surely,  inexoratfy 
to  There  are  other  I»mts,_  too 

^at  no  gangster  chief  1*  too.big Jo 
e^ane  being  shot  down  by  his  own 
henchm^  when  they  think  it  is  coming 
to  him-  that  no  woman  leader  of  a 
c?iiniSi  bind  is  immune  from  the  love 
lem    and  that  the  picture  anyways 
??rnM  txio  late  to  be  of  any  marked  im- 
PtSic*?    Not  teat  it  isn't  entertaining, 
often  exciting;  and  it- contams,.  wnsa 
we  heard  it  several  racy  remarks  and 
Tpithlte  wlilch  might  shock  certam 
g?oups  m  a  large  audience.    The  casti 
is  w-ell  chosen,  as  to  types  and  the, 
action  moves  swiftly  U  not  always  in  l» 
definite  direction.    Trouble  Is,  we  havfe 
seen  most  of  it  before.  J 
Miss  Blondell,  who  has  big  eyes  a 
trim  figure  and  a  knack  of  stepping , 
ouUartTepartee  with  the  best  of  them 
here  takes  on  a  role  which  doesn't  quite 
fit  her  physically.  She  Is  less  tiger  cat 
than  kitten.    Badly  treated  by  fate  at 
the  picture's  beginning.  Blondie  turns 
savage.   She  will  make  the  citywhich 
has  abused  her  pay  <^^^^y-^J^.l 
vises  a  clever  racket  of  her  own,  allies 
her%lf  with  the  big  shots,  becomes  in- 
terested in  -curley"  Jones    a^^  dumb 
henchman  of  Max  Wagner.  Advised  by 
Blondte,  Jones  breaks  with  Wagner  is 
nearly  killed.    In  reprisal.  Blondw^  has 
"Itgner  annihilated.  Then  Jones.  PUffed 
with  pride,  yields  to  the  -wiles  of  a 
blonde  musical  comedy  singer^  wouia 
have  Blondie  kUled    Again  vtadlctwe, 
Blondie  Piots_3f.e„^t^';.^^^Si/'S 


L. 


inougnciuiness  as  ne  piays  (ana  mcic    —   TTVITH  BOSTON 

are  not  many  young  pianists  who  sense  RKO  Kt/iA"- 

the  virtues  of  thoughtful  playing)  must  w^omc  Express" 
be  attributed  his  clear  tone,  his  soimd       screen  meiodran 


by  S.  Gilliat 
•  produced  in 
stt  with  dialogue 

nas  a  sense  oi  soyie,  loo — out.  muic  uiioii  '^'"ifi^'.'ii^",-'  r-r^v"  Franl?  Vosper  and  Ralph 
that,   he  is  developing  his  OW  nstyle  SLck^  directed  by  Waiter  Forde  and  pre- 
Within  the  required  styles  of  the  com-  ^e'nfe<i  by  universal  Pictures  with  the 
nosers  hp  nlavs  l  ins  C8.»t:  .Esther  Ralstor 

^  waf  Obvious  in  tHe  Mozart  son-  ^^.^^^^l^':::::::::::- .  jjConrad .  veid 

ata,  which  was  played  with  delightful  j  Ton.v.  —  tS„„»i,(  "-■•>-•■'- 

freshness  and  limpidity.    It  was  pol-  |j"r3  -Maxted 


freshness  and  limpidity.    It  was  pol-  It""  Maxted 
ished,  but  not  so  brightly  as  to  give  off .  Grant. . . . .  • . 
nothing  but  the  pianist's  lustre.    The!  a'om  Bishop. 
Brahms  rhapsody  was  executed  with  the 
proper  thunders  and  langors,  and  the 
Bach  fugues  he  played  were  clean-cut, 
vigorous,  and  well-marked.    Only  the 
style   of  Schubert  seemed  to  escape 
him,  and  though  he  played  Schumann's 
Vogel  als  Prophet  charmingly,  Papillons 
lacked   the   -will-o'-th-wlsp   fire  -with 
which  it  might  have  glowed. 

Most  enjoyably  played  of  all  the 
pieces  to  which  Mr.  Goetze  gave  his 
tense,  considerate  attention  was  the 
Organ  Fugue  in  G  minor  of  Bach,  from 

■  l  a  transcription  by  Leonore  liane.  In 
11  this,  Mr.  Goetze  proved  himself  most 
Mm  conclusively  to  be  a  pianist  worth  hear- 

■  ing.  He  let  himself  go  -with  it,  and  lent 
H  it  more  genuine  warmth  than  he  per- 

mltted  himself  to  lavish  on  anything 
'  else  in  his  set  program. 

To  his  good  musicianship,  and  de- 
;  pondable  technique,  to  his  good  taste 
{ and  care,  Mr.  Goetze  should  now  add 
la  more  spontaneous  emotion.   He  is  to 
I  be  congratulated  on  approaching  his 
Pi  music   so   reverently,    but  reverence 
Pnsbo'ald  become  less  self -conscious  -with 
Isinowlodge  and  mastery.  E.  B, 


«lved  here  f'^^X^^^d  ^U-llghted 
photography  ^J^Xv^J^^e  costumes 
the  sets  are  leisurely, 
fashionable     *^„yfdS  London-  Can- 

^  rold  For  SO  lengthy    I         -ti--.:    We  hone  so. 
PalUd^.thta  and  .^id.^For^ 


,nugn  >Yti,,"'" 
DouaJd  Calthroi 
....John  Barrj 
"...Harold  Hutl 

vr.c.v.....   '..Gordon  HarkeJ 

1'om  Bishop   Elliot  HaUehaii] 

Mills:,  .  -J,- •„  ■  .'.Cedric  Hardwickf 

Ahstair  McBane  ^     Frank  Vospe 

Monsieur  Join    

Spinster  

Asta'3  Manager  ....  -  - 

There  Is  no  doubt  about 


pallid,  thin  and  coia.  ro^-j^  j^^iy 

and  costly  tPi,^i,*^tnter^  since  the 
little  to  hold  the  m^  barely, 

characters,    o^//°'ot  command  sym- 
Bketched   m,  "nnot  c«  ^  , 

Frank  Vospel '  gtory.  American  girl  ^aca 

.Muriel  AkeJ  judy  Rogers,  an  .  -  ^  love  with  - 
Finlay  CurriJ       J     '         London,  "iritish  peer. 


good  citizens.  We  hope  so. 

WllUam  C.  Fields  Is  very  fumiy  ln  a 
Mack  Sennet  comedy  called  The 
Pharmacist,"  one  of  the  best  shorts  seen 
on  the  screen  for  some  time.  ^On  tne 
stage  are  Roslta  Moreno,  the  beautiful 
HoUj^wood  dancer  who  also  can  sing  ana 
talk  gracefully;  Jack  Powell,  the  black- 
face comedian  who  rat-a-taps  suc.i 
wonderful  rhytlmis  with  a  pair  of  drum 
sticks  played  lightly  oyer  a  chair 
kitchen  Utensils,  anj-toing  he  can 
reach;    Alexander    and    Sandos,  i-i 

""'■^rriT  no  doubt  about  it  that  ttd  1 1 --'^  Randall,  nephew  w  ^^^^^  ^t  aJid  burlesque  postuitag  and 

„M-h  no  anoloBies  to  Holiywood_or  uer_.j  ^  follow  their  own  "      jealousy:  Judj  s 


have  a  mma  vo.  wiav,  i/ar^c  i^^^^v  ------ 

w!m  no  apologies  to  Hc.liyw<M>d  or 
manv   For  example,    Rome  Expre^, 
whfch  opened  yesterday  at  the  RKC 
KP  th-Boston  Theatre,  is  suggestive  o 
toth  '-Grand  Hotel"  and  "Shangha: 
^oress"  taut  for  sheer  cinematic  values 
for  entertainment  and  for  drama  i 
surpasses  both.  Set  entirely  within  th 
confhves  of  a  station  platform  anc 
aboard  the  express  train  bound  fo 
Rome  from  Pafis  it  tells  an  "c^in 
5t/irv    photographed    In    novel,  «veii 
bSnt  fashion^  and  acted  by  a  casj 
that  is  without  exception  excellent  The 
entbre  P^-oduction  was  made  abroad  at 
the  Gaumont-British  studios  under  th<i 
dlrectlon'^f  Walter  Porde  whose  name 
JS^°^=ef^^=nJ 

-mel^TM^t^nff^^^^ 
not  any  one  particular  star.  There  ^e 

=e  .^Jl''^oilT^l£^^i 
irn^d  w^b^a^fon^^per^S^ 
'  ?ails  to  ho  d  the  interest.  Once  agata 
tWs  departnTent  would  like  to  congraU.^- 
late  the  English  film  makers  on  their 

hardly  do  it  justice,  for  it  i9t^d*=°5^e 

P"c-ted  __and  „-f,-;°^f,-„^ersons: 


halls,  with  songs  ar.a  luuxi^"..,.  t----^ 
foUoV  their  own  l^J^'^f^X^y-'judy's  I  as  master  of  ceremonies.^  The  whole  i^ 
;™andlcap  of  rnarital  jea™-^  ^  ^ 

fvipnds  have  had  bad  '"CK  wi"  means  that  in  and  out  of  it  wan- 


mUtakes.  Nick  f  P^^t^^^  boat  race 
Judy's  absence  a  motor       ^^^^  ^nd 
which  he  meets  ^^th  an  ^ 
the  presence  of  ^.^o^   .  hp  confesses 
maurlce,  a  iormer  f^me  He^ 
to  Judy  and  she  has  dln- 

f^rglve  or  forget  but  wnen  sn  ^^^^^^ 
ner  with  Ivan  Ronnson,  an  ^^^^ 

who  happens  to  be  m  ^o  e^^j^  out  :by  Fdwa.fl  T^-=  ^2^i^,ie"->-c 
I  Nick  makes  a  scene  a^  when .  sirayer^^a^nci  p^^^^^  <.,=^ 

Presently  Judy         *  „t'ce  Judy  sues  otio  von  Niemann  "on/-  ^ 

Kqu^t-^ns  US  P^  itr^ng^  K-J>  re^^iehAeid^' 
^°\r  make  up    exchange   forgivenesd  ,,,,,,;,^schnappmann 


in  routine  gjTntions.  Arthur  Marte. 
plays  popular  selections,  the  grand  or- 
chestra under  Henry  Kalis  has  a  Fnm. 
potpourri,  and  there  you-are.  W.E.  O. 

LOS'W'S  ORPHEUM 
"The  Vampire  Bat" 

A  i"-r?en  melodrama  adapted  from  a  stc 

by    F.dward   T.    Lowe:  ^directf^  by  _Fr.. 


Kiim  £,frnu   ... 

Kiirl.  Brep  It  Schneider. 


^     .   ..  "  Krin?en  7   

Sd  Start  ag^n^  plays  attractively  «n<3^  Herman^G.eib.. . . . 

Miss  Sv  anson  P^J  ^  role    obj  ^^  ^ 

'^•;?;^^v  £'n«r'?  she  does  her^  b^^^^^  characters.  =• 

"^ShrScrip  seem  logical  and  import 

?.f^lS^i!-enc-^  Olivier,  similarly  hanai       ^^^^  ..^^ 
^appe^  is  agreeable  to  )o<^^atb^t^ha^^^^         ^^^_„  ^^^^^^^^ 
anythint  linP?rtant_^,to  d^o.^ 


auu   yci. —      ill  ■■ 

^^•^T^thin"  Vmoortant  to  ao-^,„^";:,;ond-|the  raison  d'etre  for  the 
ary  lead^  ynth  falr^^su^if  Nigel  Playfi" 


ary  lead^  wi'th  fair  su;ces.s  and  m^i  ^^^J  deaths  vamr 

i«i  oro  to  be  ■•;ee"-i  S-r  '^'■»'ii«rir,hiirnellabnratories  and  m 
romnd  and  a  nasing;  Nora  Swinb^Jt^rs,  screams  in  the  ni-.. 
M icto"!    r^-'"^^-"'^      or-  Ro^todeso  on.  all  mLxed  up  into 
nd  rot  much  of  an  actor.  ko=-'  talnment. 


.  openLu 

if*''   concerns 

f  do-toi  iiiiciu  upon  luoriiing  the  secret 
(r  Wo.  He  has  a  piece  of  tissue  in  a 
(ink,  s'innimded  by  bottle?,  fiiines,  pipes 
•  nri  Mhrri'  >!y  :\-Mn'v:  i:-]'!.!  indicating 
'•C    iiM\  V,  .  .  -v.i-::     ;,  .,  ::iinc  re- 

.■aro'r.-  ui!;,h  novev  impvcsscd  movie 
(iOf;ul>  a,  b?i:.;:  merely  dull,  as  very 
<ftcr.  Is  the  eve. 

It  sseins  that  the  doctor.  In  order  tcv 
.oniinue  to  endow  that  lii'ing  tissue, 
'Which  looked  like  a  sponge)  with  lUe, 
•>m:d  it  necessary  to  employ  a  hypno-' 
zed  menial  to  bring  in  to  him  slum- 
erlng  persons,  from  whom,  after  he 
ad  rigged  them  up  In  a  startling  ap- 
aratiK.  he  drained  every  particle  of 
lood  Into  a  vessel.    When  this  blood 
as  shaken  Into  the  tank  where  the 
ssue  lived,  the  tissue  leaped  like  a 
ulse.    Naturally,  a  good  many  un- 
)ward  deaths  took  place,  and  investl- 
ations  began.   Also  naturally,  the  vil- 
ige  half-wit,  who  made  pets  of  bats, 
as  suspected,  and  so  on.   But  as  ever, 
illainy  is  apprehended  before  the  herri 
nd  heroine  suffer  either  death,  dis- 
gurement  or  rumpled  hair,  and  al! 
nds  well  with  the  death-dealing  one 
ramatlcally  moribund  among  his  tanks 
nd  test  tubes.  > 
Tlie  plot  Is  well  knit  but  neither! 
'.artllng  nor  over  entertaining  to  thC' 
t;"'d-and  scream-satiated  public.  The' 
K     ;on  Is  pedestrian,  the  photography 
!•    fely  of  the  old  school.    The  per- 
'nces  are  adequate.    Lionel  Atwill 
secretive  and  glares  at  intervals. 
iVray  wears  her  look  of  patient 
vion  throughout,  Melvyn  Douglas 
,s  intently,  and  George  Stone  regis- 
mountlng    fear,    which    is  his 
ialty,  with  efficiency.    Best  of  all 
laude  Eburne,  as  Aunt  GuSsle,  a 
whose  medical  knowledge  makes 
declining,  years  hypochrondrically 

fiere  Is  an  uproarious  comedy  with 


ftlEN'S  GLEE  C  I. I 
A  'concert  was  given  In  Symphony 
hall  last  night  by  the  Nfew  England 
Federation  of  Men's  Glee  Clubs,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  H.  Turner.    It  Is  an 
example  of  remarkable  choral  singing 
when  a  combination  of  glee  clubs,  num- 
bering in  all  1000  voices,  Is  able  to  retain 
as  a  unit  the  same  flexibility  as  lis 
component  parts.   This  freedom  of  mo- 
tion was  utilized  by  Mr.  Turner  for  im- 
pressive  dynamic   effects,   for  abrupt 
contrasts  in  volume,  for  shading  within 
the  different  voices,  and  most  success- 
fully   in    producing  evenly-balanced, 
block  masses  of  tone  as  In  "Now  Let 
Every  Tongue  Adore  Thee,"  and  "Let 
Their  Celestial  Concert  All  Unite."  If 
sheer  volume  Is  desirable  for  its  own 
sake,  no  one  may  complain  of  any  lack 
of  it  in  oymphony  hall  last  night.  Some 
in  the  audience   may  have  been  as 
pleased  with  the  breathless  pianissimo 
tones  of  1000  voices  as  with  their  ear- 
inumblng  fortissimos." 
j    The  program  sung  was  the  following: 
iBach,  Now  Let  Every  Tongue  Adore 
Thee:    Brahms,    Lullaby;  Chudleigh- 
Candish,  Son  of  the  Jolly  Roger;  Bur- 
ner, Kyrie  at  Sea;  Osgood,  In  Picardie; 
Handel,  Let  Their  Celestial  Concert  All 
Unite;  Protheroe,  The  Pilot;  Mendels- 
sohn, On  the  Water;  Protheroe,  The 
Victory.  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  singing  Crudele,  ah,  mio  bene, 
Non  Mir  Dir,  from  Mozart's  "Don  Gio- 
vanni;" Passpied,  by  Delibes;  The  Wa- 
termill,  by  Taylor;  April  Children,  by 
Gary;  Bolero  from  "I  Vesper!  Siclliana," 
by  Verdi. 

The  prizes  for  the  contest  held  during 
the  afternoon  were  awarded  by  Thomp- 
son Stone  as  follows:    Group  1,  first 


,  .  prize,  Anchor  and  Ark  Men's  Glee  Club 

Charley  Chase,  who,  search  ln|0^  Maynard,  Mais.;  second  prize.  Bever- 

his  ancestry  esUbllshes  tht  /°1ly  Men's  Singing  Club.  Group  2,  first 

prize,  Mendelssohn  Male  Chorus,  Wa- 


direct  descendant  of  -Tarzai      ^     Arti^n^^.  meimeissonn  maie  unorus,  wa- 
Man,  gt^s  savap  most  ent  prtainingflterbury,    Ct.;    second    prize,  Andover 
Tf  1.  .  H^iinn,,..:  hnrl<^..onc        Yarza  Square  and  Compass  Club.    Group  3, 
performe^^®*^  prize,  WoUaston  Glee  Club;  second 
prize,  MacDowell  Male  Club,  Springfielc" 
The  concert  ended  by  the  joint  slngin„ 
J-  i  vaudevilP^  Schubert's  "Omnipotence,"  soprano 

a;inpan?!^wKrc    Joe'^&Iigato  by  Miss  Ehrhard.     J.  H^. 
I  o:  the  comedy  on  the  bill,  !"°es  moi 
Wyse,  Jr.,  with  his  parents, 
ris  and  his  players  offer        earned^  ^ 

sketch,  while  the  Wyse  faml  ,°;  Sunday:  Symphony  Hall,  3;30  P 

I  dancing,  comedy,  acrobatic  il,^    Joseph  Hofmann,  pianist, 

strumentatlon  in  their  act.  1  L^i-p  tMBoston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M.— 
Emily,  offer  a  routine  of  si^"r'^^^^    Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden,"  music  by 
^^^^  •'^""^    Richard  Straus,  Ethel  Tupper  Maxim, 
dramatic  reader;  George  Pratt,  pian- 
ist. 8  P.  M. — Concert  by  Loretta  Lau- 
ronti  and  artist  pupils;  Dolores  Rod- 


It  is  a  delicious  burlesque 
even  to  the  Tarzan  scream, 

by  Charley  with  I»PPing  j  eyes  anjPrize,  MacDowell  Male  Club,  Springfield, 
manipulation  of  the  ^-iDdPlP  ^he  concert  ended  hv  thP  ininf.  Jr.^^r.^ 

Headlme  honors  In  the 


Joe  M^i  CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


M.- 


steps.    Luis  Zlngone,  leger '^^^^ 
-,.i;iv,4f,.    v.ic    cHii    DC    on  "crmamisi, 


exhibits   his   skill  as   an  rjj'^'^'^^^^'J'i 
Boland   has   new  a„d 


MjTtle 


new 

stories,  and  Mlachaua  perf,         .   ,  .  .  . 

on  a  slack  wire.   Mlckie  Alp(°™°  ngues,  accompanist, 
for  a  second  week  as  offlcia.r"  ^^J"^^^         Hall  Forum.  7:30  P. 

I      w  n  Shear,  mezzo-soprano 


JUKUAM  HAIX 

"Pinocchio" 

^lil^/'i'^'^^A?  "  ^ttS^^J"  •'f*>'  ecenes.  dram- 
r,rf^T^I  a  story  by 

i„    T^^""  v"!,        oresented  twice  Saturda.r 
Clare   Tree  Major 
children's  company,  with  the  following  cast- 

&?o.\\\\-:;-.;v.;; -^^ir, 

Blue  Pairy  —•  ■.■."^"l  _Marsh 


Pinocchio  Bobbie  Heather 


CTPptpr    ""ou    "   '■■  M.— Clara 

greeier.       Shear,  mezzo-soprano. 

Tuesday:  Symphony  Hall,  8-:30  P.  M.— 
I  John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone. 
'  Wednesday:  Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
j  —MacDowell  Club  orchestra;  Arthur 
I  Fiedler,  conductor;  Amy  Maud  Dur- 
fee,  contralto;  Howard  Coding,  pian- 
ist. 

Thursday:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
— Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

Saturday:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P  M  

Repetition  of  Thui'sday's  Symphony 
concert. 


Members  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  give  a  concert  in 
Sanders  Theatre  on  Wednesday,  April 
19.  The  concert  will  be  in  celebration 
of  the  club's  75th  anniversary  and  will 


A  large  audience  filled  Jordan  hall 
yesterday  afternoon  to  greet  an  old; 
friend,  "Pmocchio."  They  followed  his  ' 
adventures  carefully,  each  spectator  ac-  ' 
cordmg  to  his  age  The  4-year-olds, 
iwide-eyed  and  wide-mouthed  were 
jwonder-struck  to  see  their  story  book 
linends  in  warm  life;  the  8-year- 
olds  enjoyed  lustUy  each  of  the  rough 
,and  tumble  encounters  in  their  hero's 
adventurous  history.  The  10  and  12- 
year-olds  squirmed  a  bit  at  the  moraliz- 
mg  m  the  tale,  but  did  not  let  it  damp- 
en their  enthusiasm,  while  the  oldsters 
tempered  boredom  with  an  interest  in 
tne  children  whom  they  accompanied 

Dramatized  and  directed  by  Clare 
Tree  major,  the  Lorenzini  story  of 
Pmocchio"  or  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Marionette"  keeps  its  humor  and 
whtaisy  and,  on  occasion,  salts  them 
with  a  tear  or  two  (which  always  makes 
lor  successful  "theatre").  In  eight 
scenes,  which  comprise  the  presenta- 
tion we  meet  the  enchanted  piece  of 
wood  which   beomes   the   enchanting  L 

marionette  and  see  him  thrm.o-v,  liiS  I^p™™"'"      A-flat  major 
temntAMnric  mm  through   his  Nocturne  in  F  minor 

letnptatlons    to   victory.     He   is   wilful   Mazourka  m  C  major 

and  disobedient,  this  OUODet-  when  ho   Sonata  in  B-flat  minor   .Chopii 

should  eo        <!rhnnl    v,»  otfi.^,^        *v,  de   Lune   Debussj 

'  aVr!r4i.?L?^  scnool,  he  attends  a  the-   Music  Box    Liado^^ 

,  atre  instead;  when  he  has  gold,  he  in-  piedermaus   strause-GodowsU.v 

,  vests  it  in  "wlW-cat"  schemes;  when  he  Josef  Hofmann's  playing  is  always 
We  are  ll^uJ  tTrfP^fn^fi^^'^^f'^K,  '"^'"ne.  that  of  a  man  completely  master  of  his 
tion  whtnht ^n^^  ifi  °f  his  redemp-  ;instrument  and  of  his  music.  Yet  one 
B°^;  Pafi^l  int™!^?'"'  "l^l'«autlful  may  go  to  his  concerts  always  wonder- 
achfev^  hi!^"^  ^'^  '"^^  line  uncerUlnly  whether  this  is  to  be  .j 
acnieyes  his  heart's  desire— he  becomes  'r---  „„ii,tor<.cto^  Ho„c_5r,  „,v,ir.h  "il 

*  and  a  good  one,  at  that 


The  Xtieatr^''' 

H  By  pihlip'hal7  'ft> 

Walton's  "Belshazzar,"  as  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
has  excited  discussion;  not  that  the  v.'ork  has' led  to  a  duel  outside  of  Sym- 
phony hall,  or  on  Boston  Common  where  there  is  even  more  room.  Sarah 
Bemhardt's  performance  of  "Hamlet"  provoked  sword-play  between  an 
admirer  and  a  scoffer  in  Paris,  but  art,  even  dramatic  art,  is  often  taken 
seriously  in  Paris.  Some  are  lost  in  wonder  and  in  praise  thinking  of  "Bel- 
shazzar," others  admitting  certain  excellencies  in  the  work  complain  of  the 
intolerable  intensity.  I.e.,  unduly  prolonged  noise.  This  "Belshazzar"  is 
Indeed  a  powerful  work,  a  surprising  work  for  an  Englishman  to  write,  a 
courageous  work  in  that  Walton  dared  to  depart  from  the  Mendelssohnlan 
tradition  slavishly  followed  by  this  or  that  Mus.  Doc. 

Mr.  Walton  might  say  that  the  Babylonians  were  a  noisy  people;  that 
"drums,  trumpets  and  cymbals  brayed  and  clashed"  in  the  Assyrian  con- 
certs; that  treble  voices  suppHed  the  chief  vocal  element.  There  was  par- 
tiality for  high  voices;  that  on  bas-reliefs  women  are  shown  pinching  their 
throats  with  their  hands  as  they  sing,  in  order  to  force  top  notes;  and  so 
In  order  to  obtain  a  due  proportion  the  Assyrians  were  compelled  to  employ 
loud  instruments  of  percussion  to  give  a  substantial  bottom  to  their  music. 
■We  acquit  Mr.  Walton  of  any  attempt  to  be  Assyrian  in  his  "Belshazzar;" 
nor  did  he  probably  bear  in  mind  that  a  King  of  the  Assyrians  supping 
with  a  favorite  wife  found  pleasure  in  the  beating  of  a  big  drum  at  his  elbow. 

An  opera,  "Belsazar,"  with  music  by  Telemann,  was  brought  out  at 
Hamburg  about  200  years  ago.  Rossini  wrote  an  opera,  "Cyrus  in  Babylon," 
In  which  Belshazzar  is  a  tenor.  There  is  a  chorus  of  magicians.  It  was 
opera  or  oratorio,  as  you  please;  the  same  as  with  Saint-Saens's  "Samson 
and  Delilah." 

Although  Belshazzar  drank  wine  before  the  thousand  of  his  lords  Wal- 
ton d:d  not  write  a  chorus  for  this  bravery  of  drinking.  When  Handel's 
"Belshazzar"  was  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  the  famous 
drinking  chorus  was  omitted,  lest  the  singing  of  the  revellers  might  wound 
the  feelings  of  prohibitionists  in  the  audience.  When  this  oratorio  was 
first  announced  for  performance  (1740)  the  title  was  "Beltehazar,"  the 
surname  of  the  prophet  Daniel  in  Babylon. 

The  Hebrews  also  were  not  vocally  suixlued  and  they,  too,  delighted 
In  loud-sounding  instruments,  as  one  learns  from  the  Psalms.  The  praise 
of  the  Lord  was  vociferous  worship.  If  Walton  had  only  written  some 
pages  here  and  there,  in  the  manner  of  the  quieter  portions  of  the  opening 
chorus!  The  Cecilia  Society  sang  bravely,  but  did  not  their  throats  suffer 
after  the  three  performances?    Was  there  not  need  of  bronchial  troches? 

G.  W.  Bishop  in  his  "Barry  Jackson  and  the  London  Theatre"  has  in- 
cluded a  letter  wi-itten  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  reply  to  the  three 
grandsons  of  Edwai'd  Moulton-Barrett  who  had  roundly  abused  Rudolph 
Besier  for  his  portrait  of  their  ancestor  in  "The  Barretts  of  'Winipole  Street." 
They  accused  Besier  of  indulgence  in  his  own  "filthy  imaginings."  Shaw 
countered  in  a  breezy  manner  by  dravdng  his  own  picture  of  the  ancestor: 

He  (the  ancestor)  was  "a  detestable  domestic  tyrant  who,  having  by 
good  luck  a  famous  poetess  daughter  who  was  beloved  and  married  by  a 
great  English  poet  of  the  finest  personal  character,  made  himself  infamous 
by  doing  his  utmost  to  separate  and  make  them  miserable  in  a  transport  of 
snobbery  and  jealousy.  No  dramatic  poet  could  ignore  the  fact  that  modern 
psychology  has  made  very  short  work  of  the  pretension  of  such  jealousy 
to  be  pure  paternal  piety;  all  that  can  be  said  to  extenuate  It  now  is  that 
its  victims  were  formerly  able  to  disguise  its  real  nature  from  themselves 
by  a  maniacal  self-righteousness  nourished  by  ecstasies  of  presumptuous  and 
blasphemous  prayer."  Two  leading  English  newspapers  refused  to  publish 
Shaw's  letter. 


When  Sir  Barry  a^Jfed  permission  of  Shaw  to  produce  "Methuselah" 
Shaw  wrote:    "Mr.  Jackson,  are  your  wife  and  children  provided  for?"  As 
Sir  Bany  is  a  wealthy  bachelor  who  can  afford  to  have  enthusiasms— as 
the  Daily  Telegraph  says:    "Nobody  else  could  have  afforded  to  give  us 
ff^RVARrT  rT  FF  PT  TTR     i^^thuselah'  or  'The  Immortal  Hour,'  to  have  conducted  the  valuable  ex- 
n.f».£vvAivrF  vjturucj  k.u\jd      >eriments  with  Shakespeare  in  modern  dress,  or  to  have  established  the 

Malvern  Festival  on  so  lavish  a  scale. 

"Nobody  else,  for  that  matter,  could  have  afforded  to  nurse  'The  Parm- 
sr's  Wife'  through  many  weeks  of  debility  to  her  ultimate  long  and  healthy 
o.ic  i-.u^^i,  .o^ii  amiivcxca..    a,i,u  Will  i*^^'   ™^         °^  course,  made  money  in  the  end.    So  did  'Yellow  Sands," 
be  conducted  by''Dr'!^"Archiba!d  T.' Davi-  '{^^'^ ^  Apple  Cart,'  'The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,'  and  'Evensong.' 
son,  who  is  completing  his  21st  year  as  j     "All  the  other  productions  cost  Barry  Jackson  sums  ranging  from  £10,000 


conductor  of  the  glee  club. 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

At  his  first  recital  here  in  three  years, 
Josef  Hofmann  played  the  following 
music  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall: 

Prelude  and  Fuinie  in  D  major. 

Bach-d'Alberl 
Theme.   Variations  and  Purue. 

Handel-Brahmi 


one  of  his  iminterested  days — in  which 


ThP  fln»i  n„W,i1."7  ZC"'  -be  grinds  out  his  pieces  like  a  superb 

I  acS  and  ,mni;w,  °^  t^is  convincingly  >pianola-or  one  of  his  rarer  days  of 
'  d?ew  a  dLn^i^  fr^  play  exuberance  and  feeling,  when  there  are 

I  little  Blr!  "^n  ml  S'lf  ^".'^k"^*-  ^ew  pianists  who  can  approach  him 
.'w     ".J         '"y  "Sl^t   sighed,    too.  ■!    vJot^vrf,,,  ™o,=  hie  rf 

Werent  the  good  fairies  wonderful'>" 
sne  .said.  "Don't  vou  wUh  we  had  them 
I  now?"    Don't  r  - 


F.  s.  r. 


Yesterday  was  one  of  his  best  days 
and  the  concert  was,  as  a  result,  ont 
of  the  most  satisfying  piano  recitals  o 
the  present  season.  Even  the  Hofmani 
technique,  so  tremendous,  and  yet  i< 
effortless  to  the  obser\'er,  drew  startlet 
admiration  again  yesterday  from  thosi 
who  have  through  manv  season.t  befiit 


.downwards.  Every  penny  of  this  money  has  come  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  has  given  the  measure,  in  a  form  which  is  comprehensible  to  the  most 
material  minded,  of  his  devotion  to  the  idea  of  a  fine  theatre  and  an  en- 
lightened public." 

Charles  B.  Cochran  in  a  preface  to  Bishop's  book  calls  him  "probably  the 
best  informed  write.-  on  theatrical  matters  in  England."  In  this  preface 
Cochran  states  that  his  profits  in  the  theatre  for  the  last  five  years  have 
amounted  to  £143,000. 

The  London  critics  were  not  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  play  named 
after  Francis  Thompson,  but  the  play  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  Wilfred 
Meynell  who  with  wife  befriended  the  poet,  has  written  an  article  of  per- 
sonal recollections. 

"But  Francis  Thompson  on  the  stage,  and  talking,  I  suppose,  quite  freely 
to  the  mixed  multitude  he  met  during  his  life!  And  Francis  Thompson' 
the  most  aloof  of  men  from  women,  as  the  associate  of  the  girt  of  the 
streets  who  befriended  him!  She  used  to  take  him  from  the  Strand  to 
her  hojne  in  CJielsca.  when  she  had  no  more  profitable  companion,  and  give 
him  a  supper  and  send  him  off. 

"When  his  first  work  brought  him  appreciation  and  friends,  and  he  told 
her  of  the  great  change  awaiting  him,  she  said  she  had  always  told  him 
he  was  a  genius,  and  that  now  they  must  never  meet  again,  because  his 
new  companions  would  misunderstand  their  friendship.  (Such  was  the 
temper  of  a  time  when  Cardinal  Manning  had  just  said  to  me,  'You  know 
what  our  people  are— they  expect  to  see  Mary  Magdalen  skulking  among 
the  saints!') 

"Franci.s  would  not  agree  tr.  the  separation.  He  waited  for  her  on  her 


U  beat;  but  she  came  no  more.  He  went  toTJemodgings.  but  she  had 
kavmg  no  addiess.  He  did  not  mention  her  to  his  new  friends  until, 


.  a. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

"The  Piecoli" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Laat  evening  at  the  Plymouth  TheatrL 
Vlttorlo  Podrecca's  puppetts  presented 
by  S.  Hurok  began  a  return  engagement 
They  were  fiist  shown  in  Boston  at  thi; 
theatre  on  March  20,  1933.  Brought  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  Hurok— Mr.  Rich- 
mond joined  him  in  acquainting  Bos- 
toniaris— wit  hthis  remarkable  company 
include  dancers,  gymnasts,  animals, 
bull-fighters— the  bulls  and  the  trained 
donkey,  and  Signor  Podrecca  himself 
with  his  amazing  volubility  In  all  lan- 
guages. 

The  Piecoli  have  already  been  re- 
viewed In  The  Herald,  but  they  tempt 
attention  once  more.  The  opera  last 
night  consisted  of  selections  from  the 
ever  fresh  "Barber  of  Seville."  The  or- 
chestra was  fully  competent;  the  singers 
sung  with  true  Italian  gusto;  but  Don 
Basilio  did  not  have  occasion  to  take 
snuff  to  frighten  Don  Barolo  by  singing 
the  Calumny  air;  nor  did  Figaro  pro- 
duce an  enormous  razor  as  he  en- 
tered to  shave  Don  Bartolo;  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  old  tunes  again; 
to  revel  in  the  gay  spirit  of  this  mas- 
terpiece that  defies  the  years.  Nor  the 
resturing  of  the  puppet  singers  so  stiff; 
i|or  less  in  keeping  with  various  senti- 
1-ient.s  of  the  comedians  than  in  some 
performances  in  which  the  singers  were 
human  beings 


much  latei-,  he  wTote  of  his  starvation  in  the  streets: 

'Then  there  came  past 
A  ohild;  like  thee  a  spring-flower,  but  a  flower 
Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal  of  spring 
And  through  the  city  streets  blown  withering 
Sne  pa.'^sed,  O  brave,  sad,  lovingest.  tender  thing! 
And  of  her  own  .<;cant  pittance  did  she  give 
That  I  might  eat  and  hve;  then  fled 
And  swift  and  trackless  fugitive.' 

'i,"!.""  ''''  "f^'"  /"^-^^-   And  of  this  play  one  of  the  possibilities 

«hich  has  a  fascination  for  me  is  that  she  might  pass  the  theatre  and 
seeing  the  name  of  the  poet  on  the  bills,  might  go  in  and  find  herself,  by 
one  of  the  strangest  transformations  in  history,  a  recognized  heroine  of 
London  s  literary  hfe.  Such  a  discovery  might  make  it  well  worth  while 
for  her  to  have  hved  Into  her  60s." 

^  I";^  ^'n-  '-'^  Thompson,  "the  least  stagy  of  men."  when  he  was  re- 
duced to  sellmg  matches  in  the  Strand.  He  thought  of  the  stage  and  sent 
a  tragedy  m  two  acts  to  William  Archer.  The  play  was  "Napoleon  Judges  " 
Archers  reply  was  unfavorable  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  this  play 
offered  encouragement  to  serious  study  of  writing  for  the  stage  Meynell 
also  vrote  that  after  his  death  Alice  Meynell  said  of  Thompson  "He  was 
the  purest  of  men";  her  husband  remembers  him  saying  "that"  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  down-and-outs  were  in  general  a  viciou-  part 
Of  the  population.  'When  one  is  sUrving  one  ha^  no  temptations,'  he  added." 

Base  Tozer  wishes  to  know  why  on  the  stage  and  in  the  films  men 
iupposed  to  be  shot  dead  or  mortally  wounded  fling  up  their  arms- 
-6ome  artists  too  so  portray  them,  sometimes  with  an  army  rifle  (which 
«eighs  two  pounds),  gripped  in  one  hand."  Those  who  have  been  through 
the  war  know  that  this  never  happened,  could  not  happen.  "A  man  shot 
dead  merely  nils  fonvard  or  backward,  or  if  standing  still  when  shot 
crmnples  up  in  a  heap."  Mr.  Tozer  adds:  "This  mistake  is  not  made  in 
crook  plays.  He  calls  attention  to  other  blunders  made  by  the  films  and 
on  the  stage;  rubber-tyred  vehicles  and  saddle  horses  with  felt  numnahs 
dui-mg  the  time  of  the  regency;  "in  a  film  of  'The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
^1°."^  *  Devonshire  moor  wearing  kilts-Scottish  kilts"  Even 
oW  respected,    m  a  recent  English  film  an  |the  manipulative"de-xiemy-.    It  Is  not 

old  famUy  butler  was  made  to  t^lk  about  "serviettes,"  and  to  knock  on  1^  "^"ch  to  say  that  tmroughout  the 
the  drawmg-r.oom  door  and  "befcre  venturing  to  enter  wait  for  thP  old  l^^^^i"/  there  was  constant  wonder  at 
Earl  to  shout  'Come!'"  "^"^       ipuppetg  that  seemed  filled  with  the 

  breath  of  life.  j 

+  »„,  ^  — ^^TT^^  "'""Ti  nuhlio  exnected  too  much  of  Katharine.  They  will  be  here  only  this  week.  No' 
IVr^'t^r.lu^rlZf'^^^^^^  tLm  before  they 

ward,  the  whirling,  mad. 'barV  an'.  J.^sl^ong-^'  inst^eW^^prov^i^?^^^^ 

stock,  proves  that  she  is  greatly  m  need 
of  proper  voice  training,  firm  direction 
and  a  greater  understanding  of  whatj 
constitutes  the  art  of  acting.   A  strong 
and  interesting  personality,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  photographed  to 
suggest  Marlene  Dietrich  and  costumed 
to  resemble  Greta  Garbo,  she  needs  the 
opportunity  to  develop  in  her  own  style. 
,    At  an  all-night  treasure  hunt  Lady, 
:  Cynthia  Darrington— a  girl  over  21  who  1 
has  never  been  in  love  nor  had  an  af- 
fair—is confronted  with  Sir  Christopher  i 
Strong— -married  over  20  years,  happily 
1  married,  too,  and  nevfi  unfaithful  to  | 
Cynthia  is  a  flyer,  Christopher 


1  It  was  in  the  variety  show  however 
that  the  talent  of  these  puppets  and  of 
their  manipulators  was  fully  displayed, 
frhe  equifibrist,  Mme.  Mlstingner  and 
Josephine  Baker  who  sang  her  song  in 
[the  voice  of  Lia  Podreca.  the  unanimity , 
Sn  movement  of  the  sisters  that  were  ' 
especially  noteworthy  last  night  with, 
■^f  course,  the  learned  donkey  and  the 
'UU  waving  his  tail  in  death.  The 
hinese  ladder  was  another  tastance  of 


song,  which  above  all  shou;-  a 
sung  with  fresh  freedom. 

However,  he  excels  in  such  character- 
istic songs  as  Ravel's  "Nlcolette."  in 
which  he  impersonated  three  lovers,  of 
varymg  ages  and  degrees  of  worldly 
goods,  with  delightful  wit.  and  the  two 
song.9  from  "Cahawba  Days,"  by  Jacques 
Wolfe.    There  were  many  encores. 

Edwm  MacArthur  played  three  pieces 
agreeably,  especially  Palmgren's  "May 
Night,"  to  which  he  lent  distmction  and 
poetry  without  robbing  it  of  trans- 
parency. E.  B. 


The  MacDoweU  Club  orchestra. 
Arthur  Fiedler  cqnductor,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  hall  tonight.  The 
'  club  will  be  assisted  by  Amy  Ward 
Durfee.  contralto,  and  Howard  Goding, 
pianist.  The  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Handel,  Polonaise,  Arietta,  and 
Passacaglia.  Chanson,  "Viviane"  sjTn- 
phonic  poem.  Tchaikovsky,  "Adieu 
forets"  from  the  opera  "Jean  d'Arc. ' 
Wagner  Huldigung's  March.  MacDow- 
ell.  Piano  Concert  No.  2.  Offenbach, 
Overture  to  "La  Belle  Helene."  Viviane, 
is  based  on  the  story  of  Merlin  and  the 
Sorceress,  is  dated  1888.  It  is  m  the 
repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra. 

The  symphony  concerts  this  week  will' 
be  on  tomorrow  afternoon  instead  of, 
Friday  afternoon  as  the  latter  day  iaf 
Good  Friday,  and  Saturday  evening]' 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  "The  Russian  Eas- 
ter", Bax.  Symphony  No.  2,  and  The 
Transformation  music  and  the  finale, 
Apt.  1.  of  "Parsifal." 


rococo  arrangement  of  the  Fledermaa-I 
by  Godowsky.  which  is  so  often  as  muc]:i 
a  torture  to  watch  played  as  it  is  tc 
hear  it,  Hofmann  threw  off  with  nci 
more  extra  exertion  than  a  hitch  o; 
two  of  the  shoulders.  The  light  clarit^i 
of  the  "Music  Box,"  the  soft  colors  o) 
"Clair  de  Lune."  the  magnificent  rush 
and  sweep  of  the  Chopin  B-flat  minor 
sonata,  the  varied  tonal  beauties  and 
digital  virtuosities  of  the  Handel- 
Brahms  Theme  and  Fugue  — these 
proved  again  that  Hofmann  has  all  the 
resources  of  the  piano  at  his  command, 
and  can  summon  them  with  the  ut 
most  ease. 

In  fact,  Hofmann's  domination  of  his 
art  in  all  its  branches,  technically,  and 
when  he  wishes,  emotionally,  has 
tempted  him  into  that  post-sophistica- 
tion one  is  likelv  to  ffnd  among  those 


 *  UCAWIC  WiCjr, 

leave  the  town  on  their  way  to  other 
cities  arriving  finally  in  Chicago  for  the 
exr)osition.  ) 


who  have  no  new  fields  to  conquer — a 
f  sort  of  naive  playfulness  within  the 
medium  of  the  art  itself.  De  Pach- 
mann  used  to  tinker  with  inner  voices, 
V  over-emphasize  bases,  work  m  little 
I  r  tunes  of  his  own  where  least  expected 
in  classic  works.  Paderewski  has  his 
musical  eccentricities.  Hofmann,  espe- 
cially in  his  playing  of  Chopin,  has  be- 
5un  to  have  his  fun  with  effects,  inner 
voices,  and  supplementary  tunes,  too. 
He  even  experimented  a  bit  with  the 
sonata,  but  withal  it  was  the  most  mov- 
ing performance  of  it  heard  here  since 
an  astoundingly  intense  reading  by 
Rachmaninoff  three  years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  Handel-Brahms  theme, 
variations  and  fugue,  though,  that  Hof- 
mann did  his  finest,  most  measured  and 
most  satisfying  playing. 

As  loath  to  stop  playing  as  his  audi- 
ence was  to  leave,  he  played  many  en- 
cores, among  them  two  studies  and  a 
waltz  of  Chopin.  E.  B. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
I  ^  "Cfcr/8<op/ier  Strong" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Zee  Akin?  Irom 
the  novel  of  the  same  name  b.v  Gilbert 
Frankau;  directed  by  Dorothy  Arzner,  photo- 
'raphed  by  Bert  Glennon  and  presented  by 
r>.KO  Radio  Pictures  with  the  fol  owinfe'  cast. 
i:adv  Cynthia  Dan-ington  .Katharine  HepbiK" 

Sir  Christopher  Strong  y  V  J-hn»iilp? 

Monica  Strong  ^^'S-n'^'^c^^lu^ 

Klaiiie  «trrniff   Billie  Burke 

H^ry  Rawlinsdn.  BflPh  ^<>'^<ll 

Carlo   ■  Jack  LaKue 

Carrie  Irene  Browne 

Bradford   Gwendoline  Losan 

Bryce  Mercer  Desmond  B/Cberts 

With  "Christopher  Strong,"  which 
opened  yesterday  at  the  RKO  Keith 
Theatre.  Katharine  Hepburn  becomes  a 
star,  no  small  achievement  for  an 
actress  with  but  a  smgle  picture  to  her 
credit.  To  be  quite  honest  about  the 
pictiure,  it  is  a  disappointment:  not  only 
does  it  handicap  the  actress  severely, 
being  dull,  tedious  and  frequently  dis- 
pleasing m  theme,  but  it  shows  how 
helpless  a  good  cast  is  in  face  of  a  plot 
,  that  is  hard  to  enjoy  and  of  direction 
.  I  which  magnifies  rather  than  minimizes 
fects.    Posably  the  motion  picture 


his  wife,    ,     -       -   , . 

an  eminent  M.  P..  and  as  luck  would 
have  it  they  suddenly  fall  in  love.  They 
try  to  break  off,  for  the  sake  of  Lady 
Strong  and  of  Monica.  Christopher's 
wilful,  pretty  daughter.  In  desperation. 
Cynthia  undertakes  a  round-the-world 
flight,  is  met  by  Christopher  in  New 
York  and  this  time  both  yield.  Back  in 
England  they  try  to  be  very  noble  and 
sporting,  but  presently  Monica  discovers 
her  father's  affair,  just  about  at  the 
time  when  Cynthia  learns  that  a  child 
is  on  the  way.  Rather  than  ruin  her 
lover's  life  and  career,  she  goes  back  to 
flying  and  undertakes  to-  break  the 
altitude  record:  at  35.000  feet  she  tears 
off  her  oxygen  mask  and  the  plant 
crashes. 

Gruff  and  boyish.  Katharine  Hepbui  n 
strides  through  her  role,  seemingly  em- 
barrassed by  her  ultra  feminine  evening 
dresses  as  well  as  by  the  lines  she  must 
speak.  Her  voice  is  harsh  and  rough, 
her  manner  abrupt  and  her  plajong  fre- 
quently amateurish.  In  the  title  role 
Colin  Clive  gives  a  fine  professional  per- 
formance, as  sincere  and  touching  as 
the  weak  nature  of  the  man's  charact^ 
permits.  This  reporter  found  Billir 
Burke's  portrayal  of  Lady  Strong  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  quite  the  most 
natural  playing  of  the  entire  cast.  Helen 
Chandler  and  Ralph  Forbes  are  satis- 
factory as  the  wayward  daughter  and 
the  philandering  youth  she  eventually 
marries.  The  settings  are  attractive  and 
entirely  suitable. 

This  week  only,  in  place  of  the  usual 
vaudeville  acts  which  will  be  resumed 
on  Saturday,  there  is  a  second  first  run 
feature  on  the  program.  It  is  called 
"Man  Hunt,"  and  the  cast  includes 
Junior  Durkin,  Charlotte  Virginia 
Henry,  Mrs.  Wallace  Reid  and  others. 
The  plot  follows  the  adventures  of  a 
lanky  youth  who  fancies  himself  a  great 
sleuth,  and  by  dint  of  enterprise  and 
Imagination  succeeds  in  sohflng  a  mur- 
der mystery  and  jewel  theft:  A  bit  of 
young  love,  some  mild  comedy  and  a 
couple  of  fights  roimd  out  the  narrative. 

E.  L.  H. 


JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

A  recital  was  given  last  night  at^ 
Symphony  hall  by  John  Charlesi 
TTiomas,  baritone,  assisted  by  Edwmj 
McArthur,  pianist.  This  was  the  pro-.^ 
gram:  ^ 

An  me  Mii.k  i  ~  1 

^■^L^blJfbf  Win.en: . : :  Johannes  Brahms 
ger  Tod  das  ist  die  Kuhle  ^NachU  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

 Richard  Strauss 

-fM^^Sas)^"" 

I'T^r.^r"'  ■  ■ :  •■ 

Zapateano ....  .^^^^  jjcArthur) 

_,,„^„«   Henri  Dupari- 

»hydile.  Maurice  Ravel 

la  Be^^e  "jVuneVseV. .  Francis  Poulcnc, 

(Mr.  Thomas) 

luster  Belloc's  Fancy'"': . . . . .  •  Peter^  Warlo;^'^^ 

*tali"iBky?'?''^°  '"^'l  .'.JaTduef  ^^■o.fe 

nocturne  °  "   Pearl  Curran 

&  I  Think  Upon  the  M^'-Kj-^f.^-eiHead 


MiY  Thomas  did  not  draw  a  large  i 
audience,  but  it  was  one  obviously  de- 
voted to  the  singer  and  to  his  style  or 
presenting  songs.  There  .were  many 
^outs  of  acclaim,  and  a  good  time  was 
had  by  all. 

There  is  reason  for  admu-ing  Mr. 
Thomas.  He  has  a  splendid  voice,  one 
of  the  best  and  freest  baritones  to  be 
(heard.  He  sings  dramatic  songs  witn 
gusto  and  skill;  does  the  "entertain- 
ment" sort  of  song— usually  based  on 
mild  characterization  or  impersonation 
 ^with  telling  mimicry;   and  he  has  j„.tv, 

didly  instead  of  'merely  competently. 
He  seems  always  to  be  a  trifle  under 
the  mood  of  the  song— followmg  the 
music  with  the  mood,  rather  than  urg- 
forward  through  the  phrases  be- 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"The  Struggle  for  m  Mother* 

"The  Strugrsle  for  a  Mother,"  ■  Yiddish 
plaif  in  three  acts  and  eiffht  scenes  adapted 
from  a  novel  by  Eva  Lazarus  and  presented 
throuerh  this  week  with  the  following  cast 

Barney  Grossman  Joseph  Shoenffold 

Rachel  Jennie  Goldstein 

.Arthur   .Max  Wilner 

Bpttina  Gertrude  Bulman 

Minnie,  their  maid  Tilly  Rabinowitch 

Eddie  Manheim  William  Schwartz 

Zelde  Jacobs  Rebecca  Weiniroub 

Lillie   .Fannie  Lubritzky 

Mr.  JafTee   Abraham  Teilelbaum 

and  a  larre  supportinsr  cast. 
The  play  presented  at  the  Majestic 
is  an  adaptation  made  by  H.  Lang  from 
Eva  Lazarus's  novel  which  was  printed 
as  a  serial  story  in  the  Jewish  Daily 
Forward.  Perhaps  many  of  the  audi 
ence  who  shed  tears  over  it  last  evening 
had  previously  enjoyed  this  luxury  from 
the  written  i»ge.  As  a  play  it  crowd.^ 
as  much  action  as  possible  between 
curtams  and  charges  this  action  with,  a 
full  measure  of  emotion.  Miss  Gold- 
stein's presentation  is  of  the  full-blown 
variety,  vigorous  in  gesture,  unsparing! 
in  emotional  candor.  Her  company 
shows  the  effect  of  rigorous  repertory 
training  and  supports  its  leadmg  lady 
and  directress  wholeheartedly.  Their 
smooth  teamwork  and  finely  drawn 
characterizations  are  a  tribute  to  her 
strength  as  actress  and  directress  and 
are  proof  of  a  gc^d  season's  work  at 
their  home  theatre,  the  Prospect,  at 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

It  takes  from  the  spring  of  1928  to 
the  winter  of  1932  to  complete  the 
story  of  "The  Struggle  for  a  Mother. ' 
At  the  gay  opening  the  senior  Gross- 
mans  and  their  two  grown  children, 
Bettma  and  Arthur,  are  preparmg  to 
celebrate  a  20th  wedding  anniversary. 
Evening  clothes  and  general  light- 
heartedness  are  the  order  of  the  eve- 
ning imtil  mterruptions  break  mto  it. 
First  come  the  poisoned  chocolates  and 
then  the  imwelcome  guests,  Mrs.  Gross- 
man's stepsister.  Zelde  Jacobs  and 
LilUe,  her  daughter.  They  have  de- 
signs on  Mr.  Grossman  and  his  family 
and  set  out  to  ruin  both.  This  is  soon 
under  way.  for  Barney  no  longer  comes 
home  regularly,  nor  does  he  pay  strict 
attention  to  business.  In  fact  his  mam 
busmess  in  life  becomes  Lillie.  His 
wife.  Rachel,  watches  all  this  help- 
lessly, but  the  young  Bettina  cannot  ac- 
cept conditions  as  they  are.  arms  her- 
self with  a  pistol  and  goes  out  to  de- 
stroy her  destroyers.  Aiming  at  Lillie, 
she  kills  her  step-aunt  instead  and  is 


^usrof  I  deeply  7eVt  musical  emotion. 
He  is  often  a  little  under  rhythm 
"Phydile,"  for  example,  was  taken  just 
enough  too  slowly  to  rob  it  of  that 
very  languor  and  tenderness  on  which  it 
Is  based.  It  seemed  heavy,  forced.  The 
same  held  true  of  "Der  Tod  das  ist  die 
Kuhle  Nacht."  And  though  Mr.  Thomas 
used  a  tone  so  constantly  open  as  to 
surfeit  the  ear  through  most  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  changed  it  to  a  covered,  some- 
what muffled  one  for  the  Italian  folk 


UPTOWN 

"Hner  There"  ,^ 
J  ai.ni  taken  in 
4  oompilaOO"        "l"?h«  world  war:  a 

,embled  J'^^^^frommeixWS  ^""^ 
ll^n  I  Brf ley.  V_S_K. 
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nRooD's'CASE  ' 

PHILIP  HALE 
■  t.  of  the  Dickens  fellowship  In 


>:Iand  uinounced  at  a  dlnnei-  of  the  feliow- 
ilp  that  an  editjpn  of  -Edwin  Drood"  as  Dickens 
"apparently  Intondrcl  it  to  be  printed."  is  about 
[to  be  published.  John  Torster  for  reasons  not 
stated  in  his  ife  of  Dickens  restored  to  the  text 
[of  the  novel -many  passages  deleted  bv  the 
author.  It  is  »lso  said  that  the  revised  text  will 
[throw  a  new  light  on  the  problem  of  the  murder 
But  was  Drood  murdered?  This  question  has 
long  exercised  tlie  wits  of  those  who  have  pre- 
lumed  to  complete  the  novel  and  of  those  who 
meet  in  parlors  for  the  enjoyment  of  "literary 
discussion." 

This  question  and  "Who  was  Datchery?"  have 
led  to  heated  argument,  if  not  to  blows.  Was  he 
Bazzard,  or  even  Drood  himself?  Andrew  Lang 
jargued,  "If  Edwin  Drood  Is  dead  there  is  not 
much  mystery  about  him."  Gumming  Walters 
;held  to  the  theorj'  that  Datchery  was  Hebana 
Landlfess,  who  wished  to  save  her  brother  accused 
of  the  murder  by  proving  that  Jasper  was  the 
murderer. 

There  have  been  more  or  less  ingenious  con- 
tinuations of  the  novel:  "The  Cloven  Foot"  by 
^pheus  C.  Ker  (Robert  H.  Newell);  "John 
■Vper's  Secret."  purporting  to  b-  by  Charles 
lickens,  Jr.  and  Wilkie  Collins  (but  Henry  Mok- 
fond  was  the  author).  There  is  the  continuation 
"by  the  Sph-it  Pen  of  Charles  Dickens  through  a 
Medium,"  published  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  a  con- 
tinuation by  Gillian  Vase;  one  by  R.  A.  Proctor; 
^e  by  "W.  E.  C."  and  another  one  by  Percy  T. 

Sarden.  There  is  the  play  by  Comyns  Can-  in 
which  Beerbohm  Tree  took  the  part  of  Jasper. 
Then  there  are  books  about  the  mystery  besides 
the  continuations.  Some  writers  find  the  solu- 
tion in  the  illustration  on  the  cover  of  the  parts 
as  they  appeared  in  London  before  the  death  of 
Dickens, 

G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote  in  his  preface  tJ 
'Edwin  Drood"  that  the  "only  one  of  Dickens'^ 
novels  which  he  did  not  finish  was  the  only 
one  that  really  needed  finishing.   He  never  had 
but  one  thoroughly  good  plot  to  tell;  and  that 
he  has  only  told  in  heaven."  The  presumptuous 
have  made  poor  work  of  the  author's  clues  and 
suggestions;  the  continuations,  as  a  rule,  ar« 
crudely  melodramatic  and   weakly  humorous, 
How  much  did  Forster  really    know  about  th^ 
if.entions  of  Dickens  with  regard  to  Jasper  and 
irood?    The  novel  is  the  more  interesting  in 
lat  it  remaiixs  a  mystery,  an  engrossing  detective 
itory  let  these  questions  remain  unanswered: 
id  Jasper  murder  Drood,  and  hide  the  body 
lln  .a   crypt?     Did   Drood   come   back  alive 
■•^-r  his  unexplained  disappearance?  Abov< 


The  program,  ao  obviously  arrangea 
for  the  celebration  of  Good  Friday  and 
TEbMxt,  did  not  contain  the  Bax  sym- 
phony amiss.  Bax's  music  has  always  a 
suggesUon    of    mystic    and  religious 
flavor;  this  symphony.  In  its  striving; 
and  straining,  its  sounds  of  suffering 
and  then  ot  rest.  In  its  mysteriously 
quiet  ending,  like  the  calm  after  death 
IS  akin  to  the  true  spirit  of  Easter  It 
is  more  nearly  one  with  the  reUglous 
significance  of  Easter  even  than  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov's   brilliant   portrayal  of 
"clouds  of  Incense,  Innumerable  candles 
and  the  chiming  of  triumphant  bells  ' 
It  is  more  genuinely  religious  surely 
than  the  music  from  "Parsifal,"  which 
breathes  a  not  entirely  spiritual  ecstasy 
The  program  was.  In  fact,  an  apo- 
theosis of  everytlhlng  that  Easter  means 
—the  joy  of  the  religious  in  the  risen 
Christ,  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  ser- 
vices, and  the  pagan  delight  in  retum- 
mg  spring. 

Bax's  symphony  meets  the  ear  more 
fhi  f^«"^/7  ^"^^  hearing.  Through 
the  infinite  decoration  he  lays  around 
nis  themes,  they  stand  out  strongly 
i^ii^^K^'  ^^^^  *°  ^°?l<=al  climaxes 
inexorably.  There  is  a  sturdy  continuity 
to  his  musical  thought,  entwined 
though  it  is.  In  his  earlier  works,  with 
harmonic  embellishments.  Unlike  many  I 
another  contemporary  composer,  he  can  ' 
avoid  extremes,  and  yet  remain  entirely 
himself  To  be  bold,  he  feels  not  the 
necessity  of  being  crude,  or  baldly  un- 
prepossessing. He  does  not  scorn  mere 
tonal  beauty;  there  are,  In  all  his  worte 
moments  of  fleeting,  crepuscular  love- 
Imess,  cool  but  sweet.  But  the  unforced 
fiPs  strength  of  his  music 

l^^r.^  i*,  emotion  and  Its 

logic  m  delevopment.  Bax's  second  wn. 
phMjy,  with  its  impetuous  first  mo^. 
J^!  tuf^^^  ^"^^""^  ^  furious  ending. 

^  *he  second  mov* 
ment.  and  the  passion  of  the  third  with 

nn/^?".?:  ''1^^^  conclusion!irsv^ely 
Z^fn^^  pieces  of  symphonic 

"^^I^J^om  any  living  comp6eer 

thPr»  i.  ^f^^^^'^^/'^y  conducts  it, 
St^o  ^''^  ^  musical  literature  t<i 
fn  wliil  Joyousness  of  the  section 

the  siml^f  strings  play  pizzicato,  with 
tne  symbals  sounding  dully  and  the 
Wangle  tmldlng.  through  which  co^ 


The  Bach  Cantata  Club  sanir  vcrv 
S^"^^''  excerpts  fr^"p!J! 
sifaJL'  The  women's  choir  offstage  added 
to  ttie  effectiveness  of  the  music 

■The  orchestra  seemed  in  its  best  form 
and  the  audience  was  duly  ^rS 

Jci.  B. 


^>  Who  was  Datchery?  Will  not  "Edwi| 
xl"  live  because  it  is  unfinished? 


State.s.  Emile  Gauvrau,  editor  of  the 
^  New  York  Mirror,  assembled  the  shots 
?ut  did  not  expurgate  them,  aad  as  the- 
Jicture  starts  he  is  seen  and  heard  in 
onversation  with  Brig.-Gen.  John  J. 
iradley  concerning  the  unsatisfactorl- 

SttnTd^p*ut^r^,,°^  «"ii"« 

judicious  preparedness  awocatlni 
unfolds  Gen  Rrarfuf,  ^  picture 
tlve  commenta™       ^"""'^^  *  '^escrlp- 

Of  Italian  troTa.   t'l  opposmg  planes, 
coats  to  rend^'^C^^f ''^8  white  over^ 
M  the  AIM  Of  Ru«'&  l"J's",le_fightlng 
outbreak  oi  thf  revoinH^'""^ 
iof  the  arrival  of  fhp  Anallyt 

FVanceTnd  he  r  partTn1he",^T'*^  ' 
iP^-efall^Ur^^^^-^-^t^ 

feature  on  the  bill  is 
^When    Strangers    Marn,-,"  with  Jack 
  t 

.  

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  OECHESTBA 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  yesterday  afternoon 
consisted  of  Rtmsky-Korsakov's  over- 
ture on  themes  of  the  Russian  Church, 
The  Russian  Easter";  the  second  sym- 
phony, in  E  minor  and  C,  of  Arnold 
Bax;  and  the  Transformation  Music  and 
Closing  Scene  (The  Holy  GraU)  from 
one.  of  Wagner's  opera  "PaJsifal  " 
in  this  last  the  orchestra  was  assisted 
by  the  Bach  Cantata  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  ; 


METROPOLITAN 
A  Bedtime  Story" 

Robin:  directed  hv  Norm^n^^'"^*''  Leo 
"aplied  by  Charles  I./nT"=.J^"™^-  "^'o'"" 
Paramount  ^ith'ZYoul^T^  IZtr'"" 


Rene 
.Sal) 


Victor  .  .  .  ; ; Twelvetrt 
lulette  Edward  Everett  Hort 


Pa 


■Maurice  Chevalier 
aelen  Twelve  trees 


auieite   .   ^•^'kil  nor 

'Monsieur"    Aarienne  Ames 

Max  .   .      ' ',    Baby  Leroy 

Gabrielle   Earle  Foxe 

Suzanne  . .  ri::  I*ah  Ray 

Louise  ...     .   o  iietty  Jjorrame 

Robert  .    Gertrude  Michael 

General  .  . .'.  i,-  ■  Ernest  Wood 

As-ent  of  Police Reginald  Mason 
Henry  Jourdain Heniy  Kolker 
Concierse . : George  McQ-jarrie 
 1  ■  Paul  Panzer  , 

"dS-  ^onnow''^L^^«^^^""^  l 

^leen  puoiic.    Moreover  ht-fnra 
SemSt^;?  ^^^-^  yonXX^t^ 
has  ^lh1?,  f?^^°.*  'V?^*  ^  audience 
nf  fi^t'^,    ^'^'^  guUeless  charm 

entl^a„ih^^"'°^'^  P'^sy  ^ho  app™ 
the  d&Tt^  anS"fS     '^'^P^  J"^*  ''hen  ' 
him.  ^  ®  camera  man  ask 

Pari^^tftpr""^^  "'^n-  feturns  to 

inrin^'i^rVa.  Tfie'^Tom^X- 
Sin'tmfnr^'  M^hm'a'inaif 
'Pan?i?it^o**  such  favorites  as 

Paulette,  Suzanne,  Gabrielle.  When  a 
l^r^^  discovered  with  hu  iV 

^fice  c^^n*^';  he^l'  vexed,  calls  ^e  , 
police.    Soon,  touched  bv  the  hahv'« 

Kirn'Rln''^"",.""'^  ^^''^Je^t 

lor  him.  Rene  decides  to  keen  it  Ovpr 

ffiitsWtrW  buttlX  habite 
lorgets  his  trio  of  inamorata,  sends  for 

vafervi.t^,?""V/"^  1^  and'his  com?c 
thif,'  1^^°  \  ^"eniPt  to  minister  to 
their  charge's  needs,  aU  with  most 
ludicrous  embellishment.  Sally,  a  blonde 
American  girl  stranded  in  Paris  be! 
comes  M'sieur  Baby's  nurse  through  a- 
white  ]le,  and  she  too  is  quickly  at- i 
^o^^***  Subsequent  complications,  I 

X^L°^  ^J""  plausible  but  one  or  two 
obviously  dragged  in,  keep  the  story 
movdng.  to  the  familiar  CinderSla  c^ 

^mJ^^  other  and  the  baby,  and 
nothing  else  matters. 

ni.T  m,?-?,?*  S^^^'^^^K'  P*«  with- 

in P?™*?.  *PP'*"«;  ^  fact.  "In  a  Park 
in  T>««.,.  .annrts  wrv  much  like  the 


NOT  "RAREBIT"  ^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
It  was  more  than  a  .surprise;  it  was  a  shock 
to  find  the  New  York  Sun  of  ApriL12  pubU.shing 
an  article  headed  "Welsh  ^aPpK^t,"  with  an 
enumeration  of  various  kln(i#a£  "rarebits." 
There  Is  no  such  thing.  A.s  th^xcollent  H.  W. 
Fowler  bluntly  says  in  his  discussion  of  "true 
and  false  etymology,"  "Welsh  Rabbit,  not  rare 
bit."  And  so, We  have  "Bombay  Duck,"  "Cape 
Cod  Turkey."  The  first  appearance  of  "Welsh 
Rabbit"  in  English  literature  as  noted  in  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary  was  in  1725.  That  spell- 
ing was  followed  by  Mrs.  Glasse  of  the  famous 
cookbook,  Maaame  d'Arblay,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Maginn.  Capt. 
Grose,  we  regret  to  say,  admitted  "rarebit,"  as 
did  Alexander  Smith,  but  he  was  a  poet  and  had 
a  soul  above  Welsh  rabbits. 

Nearly  every  one  Is  sure  his  or  her  manner 
of  preparing  a  Welsh  rabbit  is  the  only  one. 
Some  have  the  impudence  to  make  crackers,  not 
toast,  the  foundation;  to  melt  any  foreign  cheese 
instead  of  common  factory  cheese.  Edith  M. 
Barber  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  even  recommends  the 
addition  of  three-quarters  to  on  ;  cup  of  tomato 
soup.  What  a  mess!  William  Maginn  liked  his 
rabbit  best  in  "the  genuine  Welsh  way,"  that  is, 
the  toasted  bread  buttered  on  both  sides  pro- 
fusely. Then  a  layer  of  cold  roast  beef,  with 
mustard  and  horse  radish,  and  on  the  top  of  all, 
the  superstratum  of  Cheshire  thoroughly  sat- 
urated while  in  the  process  of  toasting,  with 
curw  [the  Welsh  name  of  alel  "or  in  its  ab- 
sence genuine  porter,  blacte"  pepper  and  shallot 
vinegar." 

He  did  not  find  this  a  heavy  supper  for  one 
who  had  been  busy  all  day  till  dinner  In  read- 
ing, writing,  walking  or  riding,  who  drank  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper  a  bottle  or  two  of 
sound  wine,  and  proposed  to  swallow  at  least 
tl^ree  tumblers  of  something  hot  before  going 
to  bed.  "With  these  provisoes  I  recommend 
toasted  cheese  for  supper." 

There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  they 
did  not  call  Welsh  rabbits,  Welsh  rarebits.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  independent  use  of  "rare- 
bit."  Perhaps  some  find  the  compounding  with 
I  Welsh  more  "genteel"  than  the  old  and  ap- 
I  proved  addition  of  "rabbit." 

ditty  p,bout  "the  girl  in  the  llttle~green  ' 
hat."     But    when    Chevalier    abets  I 
M'sieur    Baby    in    smashing  costly 
watches  pr  when  he  takes  him  Into  a 
swimming  pool,  or  arrays  him  in  mas 


25.'^ 


culine  silk  pajamas  and  places  him  in 
his  own  big  bed  while  he  sleeps  between 
two  chairs,  then  he  becomes  the  Chev- 
alier we  admire.  Miss  Twelvetrees,  as 
the  diffident,  wistful  American  girl, 
makes  a  restful  foil  to  the  star,  and 
Mr.  Horton  is  often  excruciatingly  fun- 
ny as  the  grave-visaged  valet. 

On  the  stage  this  week  is  "Revue 
Modeme,"  utilizing  for  its  finale  a  re- 
volving stage  on  which  Is  mounted  or- 
nate settings.  The  whole  presentation 
is  marked  by  artistry,  relieved  by  sev- 
eral excellent  variety  acts,  such  as  the 
Honey  Family,  gymnasts;  the  Four 
C^r'p^on  Boys,  collegiate  dancers;  Leary 
and  Craven,  and  Jack  Cole  and  a  dozen 
dancing  girls,  richly  costumed— W.  E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Today  We  Live" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Edith  Fitzger- 
ald and  Dwigrht  Taylor  from  the  novel  ol  the 
Ba.me  name  by  William  Faulkner;  directed  by 
Howard  Hawks  and  presented  by  Melro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  loUowing  cast:  _ 

Diana  Boyce-Smith   Joan  Crawford 

Bogard    Gary  Cooper 

Claude  Robert  Young 

Ronnie  Boyce-Smlth   Fraiiehot  Tone 

McGinnis   Roscoe  Karns 

Applegate   touise  Closser  Hale 

Major  Rollo  Lloyd 

Eleanor   Hild  Vaughan 

Loudly  advertised  as  the  starring  ve- 
hicle for  two  great  players,  "To-day  We 
Live,"  which  opened  yesterday  at  Loew's 
State,  is  destined  to  please  the  admirers 
of  Joan  Crawford  and  disappoint  the 

adorers  of  Gary  Cooper.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely emotional  drama  in  the  course 
of  which  all  the  characters,  save  Mi-. 
Cooper,  are  very  English,  very  gallant 
and  sporting,  say  "Cheero"  and  Top- 
hole"  and  make  a  point  of  never  havmg 
any  secrets  from  one  another.  Truth  to 
tell  Gary  doesn't  seem  very  keen  on  h\s 
part,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  has  just 
about  half  as  much  space  alloted  to  mm 
as  falls  to  Robert  Young  and  Praiichot 
Tone.  Furthermore,  he  must  be  so  un- 
sporting, so  downright  disagreeable  and 
snarling  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^Vonder 
at  his  dislike  for  what      is  doin?-  , 

Once  again  the  war  takes  the  blame 
for  everything  that  happens:  for  Di- 
ana's loss  of  her  father,  for  her  agree- 
ing to  marry  Claude — her  childhooa 
sweetheart  and  the  inseparable  comrade 
of  her  brother,  Ronnie— when  she  really 
loves  Richard  Bogard,  the  young  Amer- 
-^«ocfrai  Vinme  ana 
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By  PHn.li?  HAt«  , 

Oame  Madge  Kendal,  84  V-s  t^'^'efy^^^^^^^^^^ 
rofeTn  which  sl.e  «f /Jf^^^tioph-e  and  an  announcer.   Mr.  Blshop 
ce  last  n.onlh  consisted  of  a  miciop  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ord 

ote:   "I  was  given  yesterday  (Ma^ch  2  )     P  ^  „^„kable  actress 

^^"'^     ^"af  d^rof  fun°:^^  .alef^  -  ^^^"^^ 
d  brought  a  great  "<^«" 

r 'iSo^^nrs-r^Se. .....  - -  p- 

^valT  enabled      to  see,  well  acted  by  a^r  ng        ^  contemporary 
K  a«o  one  of  the  outstanding  ''"^j^f  l'^^s-  can  never  be  a  bao 
'^  Ind  is  now  ccm^^etely                ,  ^.le  "r<=^e  of  blameless  peopU 
The  brilliant  third  act,  in  ^nicn  a  w              explanation  of  Lad> 
th^elves  drawn  in  to  -^-nbe^  ^J^^^^                  her  hus- 
Jrica's  presence  at  the  'Star  ^'"J.f       ^^^oes  not  lose  with  age.  But 
is  the  worlc  of  a  master                ^  attitude  of  man  to  woman, 
he  conventions  In  which  it  was      ^ten  jn    3             ^^^^  ^^^^^.d, 
end  of  botii  to  those  *^««doms  of  serial  Inte^^^^^^^^^  once 
haJe  utterly  vanished.'    Si^f'^^^^^^^^^S  us  to  gentle  laughter.  And 
^.e  epitome  of  --^^^  h^r  h-band  and  his  Savoy  supper,  once  a  satis- 
Lady  Jessica's  return  to  ne  „   

f  =.rtf>rv  ending,  is  now  sheer  baino:,.  Lillian„Lansley  KeeinaW  Barlow  , 

factory  enuuiB.  Li^rs"  is  not  very  oiu.     ±^  _.„„j,„o.    John  Whinnle  Reginald  Peil.  Sr. 

■  "^::^r  The  Chief  comedia^  were  Wyndham.  Herbert  Standtag  o.-s.oner^, -^^^^^^^ 

'"''^  "^ThSerg  Snyon  Tempest,  Bishop.  Mary  Moore.  Irene  Vanbrugh.  .  .  .  . 

SaiS  Brooke  and  Cynthia.  Dr.  Brool.                                      ^  ..,^,\    Clyde  B^Uy  the  w^^^^^  -*ow^^ 

Ls^erp^ec'e^^fTod^rrinlS  comedy!      irran'  in  Ix^ndon  continuous^  -'^^^i-^.rf 


^oXsuch  as;;sanctua^^an^^  Li^ht 

-hifh^^^^St  J^sn^^^ 

clulstened  "War  Is  Hell.    lor  "^^"^^ 

'o'^^tifeToS  ou?  ani  d^Ube^aW 

?'       i?^,^    The  war  precipitates  ev- 
I'r^Wng-Tove  without  marrlkge,  noble 
S?-^c'rifice.  stiff  upi^r  lips,  bombtag 

ik^  ^a^^l^^h^Xle^'f  es"^^^ 
?oftn  Crawford,  better  made  up  than 
usual  and^nTthroaty  of  voice,  plays 

i!»rbfe«"^^^^^^^ 

aTt»vena^?ofs 
aXMc  oiilte  the  nicest  Person  in 
fhP  storv  '  Robert  Young  gives  an  ex- 
^.Mipnt  account  of  himself  as  Claude 
nlrtlcularl^  to  his  carefree  scenes  and 
htS  the  Motional  conclusion  simply 
nnd  well  A  secondary  rol^Bogard's 
&  companion-is  greatly  enhanced 
by  I^MCoe  Kams,  =•  ^- 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"The  Big  Cage"  ^  1 

thony  , and  Ferdinand  R^y°er  iro 
^^ann-nd^'preS-  bV"'=^l5v^?,al  Picture,! 
with  the  followine  cast.  c\yAe  Beatty  \ 

Clyde  Beatty  '.'.Andy  Devine 

"Sooops    Vince  Barnett 

"Soupmeat   -Wallace  Ford 

Etiss  Penny  Mickey  Rooney 

.Jimmy  .         ■  -  ' ' "  Raymond  Hatton  i  > 

Timothy  O  Kara  j^„n^  pase 

Lillian  Langley  -     


"    y;s,  there  was  a  time  when  "The  itTan  in  London  continuously,  Jhe  Bi^  C^e    ^-^--^1-3.  prove 

biasterpiece  of  modern  ^nghsh  comedy.      It  ran    ^^^^^^^  j\tLr^''!^n\f^n  a«-f^e  S  ^ 

Lcept  for  the  summer  vacation,  for  over  ay  performance  ^^^^  ^  the  greatest  of  anlin^  Cramer 

Keveral  times  and  always  w^th^grea^t  ^cces.    T^^  ^.^^  a  background^r^^jxp^^ 


d  always  with  great  su^^c^o.  .... 
Er-Ihru^ited-Statrs  was       the  ^P/^ J^^^  prS^^^^^^^ 
terew  in  Wyndham's  ^^^^         "thousands  of  times 

the  English-speakmg  world.  'Clayton  n  "Representative 
in  his  preface  to  the  handsome  edition  o  ^  ^^^^^  pj^y^ 

iays  "  published  by  Little  and  Brown  in  1925^  H    ^^^^^^  „  ^^.^^^  ^ven 
•ould  now  bear  -^i-\ts  once1amous  line  excite  an  audience?    A-  for 
The  Silver  King,"  with  "^^^^'^J^f^^/promise  of  immortality? 
that  matter,  do  Pinero's  plays  give^^iiy^ 


low  comedy  that  .^o^^Vlvde  Beatty 
«'c?^n  thTre^  Kafgoes 
"^n'^o  ^^^mA  the  least  Th«:e 
°  an  aWance  Of  f^^-^JSes' with] 

excitement.  ,  For  instance,  u^n 
occasion  a  lion  ana  u,6-^'^ 

ner- 


,t  matter,  au  .   .    ^^^^ 

Krnest  Newman  in  ^"^^"^"^'"^'^i^if^'^tlodal  satirist  who  seems  to  know  --^o^  »  lion  and  tiger  nu-  - 

a  novel,  speaks  of  the  -^^^  ^                                    about  the  art  and;  .h^n  Beatty^-^  t^e""s?ra£is 

L  good  deal  about  music  and  is                       J      fictitious  charaxiters.i  until  the  snarling  combat. 

^^  ts  practitioner,  behind,  of  course,  the  afe  ^^^^  of  l^s              ^,^,esta-  ^Serated  wi^h  a  fi^^^^^^ 

.The'ie  are  things  "^-J  ,f ,  reSi  our  pens.    Mr.  Ewing  ^^^J^^^^i 

I  tions  in  the  modem  ballet,  ^^t  prudence  ^  description  of  a  series  P^^'-^^'j^^i^o  about  circuses  and  ^m 

is  luckier  in  his  opportunities.   He  has  an  adm  ^^^^^^^  represent  ^jt^^Kaufman,  bandmas^r  agd  ma^r 

.  of  tableaux  vivants  at  the  house jrf  a^ea^  lady^  ^^^^^  ^       ,«uS=S^  aSan^d  a  si^^^^ 

the  Cities  of  the  Plain;  it  i  in  the  ultimate  Diaghilev  man-l  at  this  hou^h      the  •'Bostonians. 

Its  going  w  entrance  t( 


let  in  the  ultimate  ij"*6'"  —  circus  number  lor  me  ^nd 

P  ter  said.   'Just  blacks  and  greys  ^Thrstage  act.  iiiclude  A«^g  an^ 

ner.   'Ifs  going  ^  ^  —'7"^^.      entrance  together,  do  some  stylised  Queen,  'Uueecar^  of  rhyt^^ 

«.d  no  Shadows.  We're^going^t.-^^^^^^^^  directions.-   I  par-  ^^^^^^^.^T^X^o^^^^^ 


■  and  no  snaaows.  y»-=^^  "  off— in  opposite 

5  German  gj-mna^tics,  and  then  5°  ^^^^^  °f  ^^J^h 
ticularly  admire  ihe  neatness  of  he  ^^^^  musical  circles 

"Satirising  the  latest  affectation  of  modernity  in  s  ^^^^^^ 
the  craze  for  the  'exotic'-Mr.  ^^^^^T  V^e^^^^^^^^^ 
developments  of  yesteryear  m  ^"^^'^J'T^'J^',^  you  think  that  because 
any  Mongol  music?'  she  asks  a  pianis^^    uSen  dearie  I  got  beyond  Stra- 
yZ  play  Stravinsky  t^^^*;;-^^^^^^^^^  lix  are  Just  old 

vinsky  10  years  ago.    Arnold  Schoenoerg  a^^     ^^^^         ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


In  '  Out  01  ine  iNuiv"  ,  ■  » 

rTt  "iJist  a  Pellow  from  Missouri"; 

Carlos  Romero. 


In 


^vri^kTloTe-a^-ago.    — t^^^^^^^ 

shoes  to  me.  I'm  sick  of  ail  that  truck   1  wan  ^^^^.^        ?"-^SiokVAd&  cavev^^^^^^^^ 

And  I  have  seen  no  better  criticism  of  Ravels  Boiero  excitinj  -^^.ll-^j^^^^ 

•But  you  must  admit/  -f^j;^^;,^"^  S^ySfget  sick  of  it  ^^^^A^^^^.^^ ^^-^^ 

S^es  the  first  time  you  hear  it.'  she  says.  <>ncegff;:%S^"rh?ee- 1^^^^ 


a  Ja=r^=^^ 
rss^^ts^ti^js^r^ 

her  picture  on  the  bills.  I  have  the  feeh^^^^^  _ 
wrote  his  beautiful  song  'Adenoida.    on  ^  ^^^^.^^  applause,  dances,  they  e  ^^^^  ^^^^red 

ring,  the  singer's  contribution  wa^  ^'f  "l/^  !^oung  lady  who  is  now,  byUm^'^S  ^"^^  f  „j  Bing  Crosby 
Almost.  I  say;  for  among  those  present  was  a  youn^^^  p^^.  ^  rrTcalloWay  and  almost  cheered 

marriage,  an  ornament  of  Enghsh  society,  ana  ner  c«  «  caiioway,        .  ._,„„„pn- 

gent,  was,  'I  think  she  sings  lousy''  " 


,De-Ho   oanu.   ty,„.\as. 

a„  active  and  enthusias- 
Last  evemng  an  act^e  ^ 

tic  Negro  cast  performance 

act  --'^-'^^^^•^^,l'7nZnce  seemed 
anywhere.  The  sizable  ^^^^ 
to  enjoy  it  thorough  y.th^y  e  ^^^^^ 
dances,  they  _  encored  Jhe 


When  Shields's  comedy,  ''^^i^'^^f  °^"'::  ^Sollf^t^eefTh^^ 
Pl'vers  will  begin  their  season  of  two  weeks  at  the  Hollis  Street  ine  , 
^.a/  fl's^Played  in  London  a  year  ago.  Sara  AUgood  took  the^art  of  th 
distressed  mother.   Barry  Fitzgerald,  Sydney  Morgan.  J.  A.  O  ROurKe 

""JSoSor'j       '^s  ™r:o. « ...  ^^^^^^^ 

a  shy,  awkwaxd  fellow.  His  sonorous  JoIMj^  P  ,.^^^\ 

d^appomtment   H)5^,,  other  fa- 

Man  jtt(i\v^* 


.ins  ot  Juies  ^i^^-  _  -  by 
a  combined  i^^^tation  of  ^ 
and  Cab  Calloway  ^^"^^^^^"^  i^strumen- 
some  eccentric  and  amusing  1 
tation  on  a  washb^rd.  a  pair 
bals  and  a  saucepan^  It  -^^^^^^^ 
noisy  i  but  the  players 

'^T  '^JtS^heh  pleasure  was 
had  a.  good  time  anu  ^^^^ 
often  catching.  The  mus-^^^^ 


mlilarnumbers  proved  far  more  suc- 

^^h^' first  of  the  two  acta  sUrted  ou 
to  have  some  sort  of  a  vague  plot  an( 
a  red-capped  gentleman  who  describe  j 
himself  as  the  devil  came  PoPPmg  M 

?yXe  Vree  saps,  Slappy  W^lace- 
riid  some  thoroughly  good  tap 
5?J?Mn^-   ^ris    Rheubottom    singmg . 
"T?^  a^'LitU^  Tenderness";  Julia  Jean 
JcKlMey  leading  the  dancing  chorus 
^^  rXple  of  energetic  numbers  and  a 
number  o?  others,  hard  to  identify  m| 
the  conf>^4on.  ..  ^^^^  i,^ 

enwgl  whTt  it  lacks  in  originally  but 
u  d(K  seem  too  ftad  that  Jules  B  edsoe 
sho^d  have  so  Uttle  to  do.  He  is  the 
one  big  name  in  the  cast  and  lus  vocal 
talents  deserve  more  scope  than  they 
are  gi^en  here.  In  its  present  form  tWs 
u  nurely  a  dancing  show  with  some 
Sv^ntrir  clowning  thro^-n  in;  the  sing- 
t^/ Is  chieflT^^^  the  music, 

S^e  for  Sterpolated  popular  hits^  is 
1  unimportant^        _  ~-  • 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
"No,  No.  Nanette" 

Mandel ;  lyrics  oy  ^\  youmans.  First 
?r^o««^'?^^eptf•-xt^;"?^  S 
ftre  by  the  Copley  „l''f,5''pierre  de  Reeder. 

Pauline.  Cook  at  tne  Smith  |^^.^^ 

Wife  .Dorothy  Dane 
Sue  Smith.  J'°\">„.t.pr  Pbil'P  Bourneul 
Billy  Early,  a  L*V  Evelyn  Dorn 

£',|cTlle.  B'"^,'o,r;e  ol  Sue.-.V.  AUce  Wellman 

?o^Sf'feuo^:  ^^"'^f^^esley  Boyj.on 

Steve  MiUf 

&  fromVslon:  ■■•••^jS^^olyDMa?o 
Flora,   from    Frisco   .   .        .^j^uette"  Was 

The  ongmal  No,  No.  ^  ^^^y^ 
not  produc^  ^e'^^^^^^f  ^dly  shaJ^e 
on  revival  of  Jt.  ^ij^e  fUes." 

the  head  and  miumur  tapper 
From  the  first  capersoi  tootie" 
Chorus,  through  the  use^oi  p 

as  a  rhyme  in  a  JS^^c- J^i '  %hat  his 
in  which  the  hero,  seemg  ^^^^^^^^ 

sweetheart  l^as^f  °°erhad  $200"-it  is 
"No  good  \oman  evCT  n  *  ^ 
delicately  but  chammg  V^^^^ds  it; 
soft  s«ntunental  naz«  . 
though,  as  the  tunes  i  ^.^ 
and  "I  want  t^  Be  »appy      t  gen-  , 

rt^^^n^^-th^/^^^^^^ 
s^Ss  fTo^m -^ur^or "  ani  "^oro- 

I  ^h^  plot,  concerning^  ^^s^'wi^Sid 
can  husband  who  ov^  his^^i^t  no 
is  pure  as  a  lily.  matter  how 

i'emale  Wandishmen^  no  matter^^ 

artificial,  recoimts  how  t^ 
Jimmy  Smith,  ^t  up^ee     ^^^  ^^^^ 
charge  accounts  '"^jan  who  pre- 

happy."  H'V^'^fAn  &  mstead  of 
fers  to  put  money  in  oi"  g 
into  pretty  clothes.  They  na 
guest-Nanette-who  Pmes 

fling.    AS  the  Pl0tj^hi«e^^  ji^my 
wild  women  to  who^  mpp  ^ 
has  been  devol^.  deswna^  ^ 
once,  while  he  ^  mvoijcu 

world  and  i^f  J^^  ^ecia^izinkin  private 
ette.   Detectives,  specmuz  s 
lives  and  affa^s  of  the  near  , 
the  picture.   NO  memoer  o 
Sfou^lrK  and  it's  all  good 

^\11ci"  Wellman^uigs  cha^^^ 
ever,  but  seems  only  spa^"j^  ,^ 
pricious  as  NaneUe^  ^  bSieves  tha; 
^*^^^","\tst  k^t  '^Tuous  when  he  is 
a  man  is  best  kept  j  j^^nn  made  a 
keot  broke.  Flora  from 

de?;statingly    handsome   f^^^^^le  as 
.prisco.    St^ve  MUls  was^agr  ^ 

Jimmy,  but  Ff/lP -fL„  Boynton  maae 
Early  was  better.  W^teY  «  y^^^  ^he 
1  an    engagmgly  oompev<n.^ 

fn^u^of^^f^^^^-jruni^^^ 
P?eoLr.or%tSft^n^thepm- 


cinals.  _ 
SHUBEET 

-'Of  Thee  I  Sing"  „usi.-.i  ,-  , 

-ot  Thee  I  S'"^-  d'^iT  s'-enes:  ^ook 
edy  in  <«<'KaufmSn   and  Morne  R.-^,^:': 
win'    prodMcea  Deo.  ri 
Maie'tic  Theatre.  ^J£i°'^U   yev,  ^  "     ,  ^, 
at  the  Music  Box  Tlicatre.  ^  r,t 

one  exception,  JJe'" 

BrinUley:  

Iy,uis.Lv^P>ganoo,ey  


yrancis 

Maid .  ■  •  •:;.■■<,{  "yuiton  V. 

Matthew  -MDOUir 

?''"^ry.  (^a.'^  er  Jones  Edv^ 

*/iSvLnder  -Throttlebottom.  ■ 
john  P  Wintergreca.  


lustice. 


 Suln 

 R 

fi^nbwpni.in   Lesli 

fin  Frf  "  '1  Ambassador  Fli 

Clerk  M,i 

 KalDh 


.lilt  leng-iiis,    IT  uUcresuiiB- 
iic  second  movement  had  much  bcMity, 
>nd  the  third  movement  had  charm — 
but  there  was  no  place  in  it  for  the 
tumbour.    The  performances  were  ex- 
,  .  i.ellent,  especially  Mr.  Krasner's.  who  is 

I"^'*^  K-iinh  K.t^s  a  splendidly  equipped  violinist, 
htt  VfvUrri  wp  rpTirint  thpcftst  '    "^^^   Durrell   string   quartet  played. 
^coTals^uT^yv^uVenoiXL^^^^^^  "  "J 

:e  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  ^1^^!"'^'=  '^hn?,,  the  Dohnanyi  quartet 
Boston  la  particular  that  "Of  ff^^'^S"^'?  ^'^1°?  f^^^-,'} 

Sing-  is  just  as  eloquent  in  its  „f'v,i    "  indubitably  in  spn-lt. 

satires  and  Its  gibes  at  our  no  other  composer,  except  some-, 

Mtlonal  institutions  ind  our  secUonal  i  ^^^^ok.  can  one  accept  the  wail- 

foibles  and  follies  as  it  was  that  first  I L?,!'"*®™'"^''',';  Phrases  of  song  he 
nlffht  16  months  ago.  It  has  been  given i ."^'l"!?'/*  spiritually  authentic,  and, 
evln  faster  pace  than  it  revealed  then.  1  *''fj^^?'^%™"^^^f .  ,  ' 
It  Is  geared  to  swifter  patter  of  speech  1^^'  enjoyable  of  the  music  played, 
,nd  verae.  Some  of  it  nms  at  extraor-  l^^^ept  for  moments  of  the  Dohnanyi 
<lnwy  eait;  but  the  thrill  is  still  there,  f^^  °^  Tchaikowsky  quartert,  was 
^Oi  The  I  Sing"  cannot  become  dated  ^*ch  sonata  for  flute,  played  with 
in  a  season.  It  has  those  rare  quail-  inimitable  purity  and  grace  by  Georges 
ties,  admirably,  brilliantly  fused,  which  i;?"'"^'^^,  .'"^Jf'?.^'  director  of  the 
make  for  universal  appeal  to  one's  sense  f  layers    Club,  was  given  such 


of  humor,  however  repressed  or  mpri 
bund  that  sense  may  be.  It  is  abso- 
lutely Impossible  to  Ignore  or  to  stofif 
at  the  lightning  play  of  wit  on  the 


a  tribute  of  applause  at  the  end  of  his 
piece  that  it  partook  of  thanks  for  all 
his  enterprising  and  tireless  work  in 
arranging  programs  for  the  club — pro- 


part  of  Messrs.  Kaufman.  Ryskind  and  grams  which  add  so  valuably  to  the 
Ira  Gershwin.  It  is  likewise  unjust  musical  life  of  the  city,  and  supply  one 
even  to  whisper  an  aspersion  against  few  sources  of  chamber  music 

George  Gershwin's  electric  score.  Inland  modem  music  for  small  ensembles  , 
every  detail,  production  and  perform-' ^  found.  E.  B.  J 


sang  sevei   ., 

•I'akliig  a  Ch«nce  With  You."  "That's 
All  That  Malleri?  to  Me,"  "Look  in  the 
Mln-or  and  See  "Who  I  Love"  and  sev- 
eral children's  songs  by  Secretary 
Woodin.  Other  acts  were  Jack  Pepper, 
In  a  comedy  act;  Ross  and  Edwards, 
and  Chung  Yee  'Wah  "H-oupe  in  acro- 
batic feats.  E-  L.  H. 


eVfen  scales  1 


ragPoiKly.  follow.s  he.  . 

wa  .5  and  balcony  to  reach  her  boudoir  1^  '"^ 
h  m  "'^"'^'■■"^fd.  ^IH.  fence.,  .skllfuHv  wRh  P  »^ 
o'cTock  """'^•'^  m^v*-  on  to  3 

to  St,a„P%"uf''        Harrowby  boasts 

mail  0.  'a  ?eft''u,'°{i?"'"«^'  '^Pecines  a  ' 
iiiwic  on  a  left  sliou  der  blade  mt  jinlp 
means  of  identification.  When  ev^Lure 

h7d'"noTir"^'."  """thaSIa 
torin?f  ^"'^'.-"^  """St  have  been  Vlc- 
camerv,  ^dTJ^  ^^'"^  nothing  "n  the 
vhen  ?hl  '°  indicate  just 

Thei^^^^^''^  replaced  her  mistress. 
Theie  Is  an  amu.slng  .secondai-y  theme 


ance  seemed  as  fresh  and  as  eagerly 
spontaneous  as  if  all  concerned  were 
just  starting  a  new  sea.son  instead  of 
entering  on  something  like  a  67th  con- 
secutive w^eek.  Their  reward  was  a 
capacity  house,  a  smart  and  apprecia- 
tive audience  which  missed  never  a  sly 
allusion  nor  a  comic  caper. 

Half  of  the  show  is  blatantly  vital, 
like  the  opening  torchlight  parade,  the 
spirited  choruses,  the  piercing  blasts 
from  the  brass  sextet,  the  hub-bub  of 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  scene.  The 
other  half,  at  more  deliberate  tempo,  Is 
aimed  more  explicitly  and  more  mali- 
ciously at  political  practices  and  figures. 
There  is  biting  verisimilitude  in  that 
scene  in  the  hotel  room,  retreat  of  the 
national  committeemen  about  to  ask  a 
complacent  populace  to  elect  their  can- 
didates, Wintergreen,  with  love  as  a 
campaign  issue,  and  Alexander  Throttle- 
bottom,  whose  name  was  drawn  from 
a  hat;  in  that  scene  when  Throttle- 
bottom  learns  from  the  'White  House 
guide  that  he  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  Senate;  or  that  other  scene 
when  he  becomes  petulant  over  "un- 
finished business"  when  he  would  be 
at  the  impeachment  of  the  president. 
Even  the  comic  conversations  between 
Wintergreen  and  his  new  secretaries  of 
grlculture  and  the  navy  take  on  newly 
'scovered  glints  of  humor.  It  Is  sus- 
cted  that  several  Items  of  character- 
whimsy  have  been  set  among  the 
llarious  election  bulletins. 
Of  the  three  chief;;  players,  Mr.  Gax- 
seemed-  tired  at-  flrst,  but  later 
rmed  to  his  work  like  a  thoroughbred 
racehorse.  Miss  Moran,  looking  a  bit 
.leaked,  has  Improved  remarkably  in  vo- 
,-al  ability.  Mr.  Moore,  inclined  to  be 
joisy  on  his  first  ludicrous  entrance, 
perhaps  because  it  was  on  a  noisy  as- 
semblage, thereafter  shrank  into  the 
pattern  of  bashful  Throttlebottom,  be- 
cama  the  comedian  of  quiet  methods 
of  old,  Mr.  Ames  again  scored  with  that 
impudent  ditty  about  "the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  an 
illegitimate  nephew  of  Najpolcon," 
though  it  received  no  call  for  repetition. 
Miss  Allen,  a  new  Diana  Devereaux, 
"most  ireautlful  blossom,  of  the  South- 
land.* was  suflficiently'  beautiful — and 
dumb.  The  others  must  be  classified 
;ollectively  and  briefly,  as  so  good' that 
hey  oould  not  have  been  better. 

W.  E.  G. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Ich  Will  Nicht  Wisaen  Wer  Du  Bisi" 

A  Gprmau  screen  opfrelta.  adapted  fioni 
a  slorv  b.v  Krnfst  Marischka  and  GusCav 
Holm:  mueioal  scors  b.v  Robert  StoUz:  ili- 
reclcd  b.v  Ge/.A  von  Bolvar.v  and  presentpd 
by  IntPTWorld  Productions.  Inc..  with  ine 
foUowi HIT  cafil  : 
.Micf*  LambcrKT.  .  .  . 

Rolieit  ]>indt  

Oltokar.  

President  Fiihrinsr  

Fritz  von  Sehroeder  f  ril7. 

"   «u..«,„r.,y       melodic  value  ""if  th< 

drifted  int, 

Sentiment,  humor,  lilting  music  and  Charles  K  Harris  famo,>.  "^"^ 
beautiful  scenery  combine  in  the  new  boro  the  same  title  as  this  ni^t,,,-  ~; 

•  -night  have  he»n  --5f,*^^^ 

Arts  Theatre.    "Ich  'Will  Nicht  'Wissen 


 Liane  Haid  concerning  a  missing  handbair  anri  fv,; 

'..Gualave  Froelich  seal  of  one  of  th»  nLt   •  ^nd  the 

.-.•.•"."li/.oke  szakaii  of  the  leLui  ^''^  P^riicipating  nations 

 Max  Giiistorff  ,y,',„.'f^S^^-     Strains  of  music  run 

,rn.  vo„  .,>...u™.   Fritz  Odemar  through  the  action  in  romant^  kev  hn^ 

.  ven.  crchef t°rr-^-  "°  '"^'°dic  vate 


R"  O  KEITH'S  "  ' 

"Sweepings" 

screen  drama  adapted  by  Lester  Cohen 
■rem  (^is  own  novel  of  the  same  name; 
irecled  by  John  Cromwell  and  presented  by 
,K0  Radio  Pictures  with  the  lollowing  cast. 

ariiel  Pardwav   Lionel  Barrymore 

'bane  Partway   '  '     . .   Alan  Dinehart 

reddle  Kric  Linden  ! 

..'    William  Gargan 

.hr,pb'e   Gloria  Stuart 

 Grcsory  Ratoff 

,.,„son .'.  Lncien  Litllefield 

lAbisiil   Pardway  Nan  Sunderland 

'-[amie  Donohue   Helen  Mack 

vince  Nikn   Ivan  Lebedr-lt 

iBert   Pardway    ...Georg^e  Mocker 

Lionel    Barrymore   has    a  veritable 
Emil  Jannings  sort  of  part  in  "Sweep- 
ings," now  showing  at  RKO  Keith  .s 
He    is    represented    as    an    ambitious, , 
capable  department  store  magnate  whij 
built  up  a  fortune  from  the  ruins  o. 
the  Chicago  fire  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  it  to  his  children  and  then 
discovered  that  the  children  were  like 
the   sweepings   from  his  store — some 
good  in  them  but  worth  nothing.  It 
is  "King  Lear"  in  terms  of  the  present 
day  and  Mr,  Barrymore  goes  tragically 
to  pieces,  quite  in  the  Jannings'  fash- 
ion  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
building  his  fire  under  an  empty  pot. 
In  the  opening  sequences  the  picture 
chronicles  the  rise  of  American  indus- 
trial civilization  with  considerable  vigor 
and    impressive    detail.     Later    on  it 
breaks  down  somewhat  in  depicting  the 
sad  histories  of  the  unsatisfactory  chU-  ; 
dren,  almost  as  though  it  had  caugpt 
the  mood  of  discouragement  from  the 
narrative.    On  the  whole,  it  remains 
an   intelligent,   often   moving  cinema 
product,  well  directed  by  John  Crom- 
well and  admirably  played. 

Daniel  Pardway  came  to  Chicago 
with  his  family  after  the  great  fire 
and  opened  his  first  store  in  a  ware- 
house As  his  children  were  born  he 
added'  new  wings  to  the  store,  dream- 
ing of  the  day  when  his  sons  would 
carry  on  his  great  commercial  projects. 
The  oldest  son.  Gene,  becomes  involved 
in  a  sordid  murder  and  goes  to  pieces. 
The  second  son,  Bert,  tries  hard  to 
please  his  father,  but  finds  that  the 
only  thing  he  likes  to  do  is  window- 
dressing.  The  pretty  daughter,  Phoebe, 
marries  a  EuropeaA  adventurer  di- 
vorces him  and  then  becomes  a  target 
for  scandal.  Freddie,  the  youngest  child, 
and  his  father's  favorite,  follows  his 
own  pleasures  and  has  no  ambition 
Dving.  Pardway  opens  his  heart  to  tne 
.T^v,    ,    *  ^  .V,  .        '  four  of  them,  tells  them  of  his  disap- 

The  last  concert  of  the  present  sea-i  'ointment  in  them,  implores  them  once 
son  of  chamber  music  recitals  given  at  ^         ^  ^  ^old  or  the  store  will  pass 


and  whlcl 

(3erman  film  now  showing  at  the  Fine  might  have  Veen'' forelvp'n'* ''"'^uV'"^ 
Arts  Theatre.    "Ich  -Will  Nicht  'Wissen       W^  -^i^    .   -.^lO' given.      w.  E.  G. 
-Wer  Du  Bist"  is  the  title,  and  the  un-      m  r>         ^  /S  ^ 

beatable  combination  of  Robert  Stoltz  *-  _ 

and  Geza  von  Bolvary-  is  working  just  »y  rnii^ir  HALE 

as  well  as  ever.  The  cast  is  delightful,  /  he  New  Gossoon" 
the  photography  clear  and  charming  The  Irish  Players  opened  last  night 
wMuHy'^^g-^'as  any  onl'  coui^-''. engagement  of  a  fortnight  by  per- 
ask.  The  remaining  ingredient,  plot,  isorming  "The  New  Gossoon,"  a  com- 
of  the  very  slimmest  variety,  but  it  suf-  dy  in  three  acts  by  George  Shiels.  The 
fices  to  keep  things  moving  airily  along,]ay  *he_  ^  .  ^. 
with  the  right  amount  of  light  romance.    ^ J!^  '^"^  the  first  time 

To  help  those  who  are  still  somewhat"  boston.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
.Shaky  on  their  German  there  are  occa-:,\'SS  c^^  ^be/foT^::  ■ '  ^'^'''^Z,Vo7. 
sional  English  subtitles  printed  below'eter  Cary  (his  uncle) ....  Michael  J.  Dolan 
the  pictures,  but  most  of  the  action  if^«^  Ke1fo»"ffh»\7r'Jl'  ."'"i^-  '^-  ii  Caroian 
not  all  the  jokes,  is  self-exp\znMp^a''h\",^a^T^^ 

The   whole  production   is  tasteful   ancjally  Hamll  (his  daughter)  Eileen  Crowe 

attractive,   while  no  better  setting  fOl^'J^n  Hcnl.v  (a  corn  Arthur  Shields 

a  romance  could  possibly  be  Provided*'™^  f  ^  ■  •  « 

than  the  shores  of  Lake  Como.  „^his  performance  was  under  the  au- 

Count  Robert  Lindt,  extremely  goodP'ces  of  the  North  Bennet  street  Indus- 
looking  but  quite  impoverishied,  findsnal  school,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bos- 
his   attractions   a    decided   hindrance^n  emergency  relief  campaign, 
toward  keeping  chauffeurs'  jobs  with  when  the  Irish  Players  gave  "The 
susceptible  mistresses  who  make  love  t/^ew  Gossoon  In  London  two  years  ago 
him.    Finally  his  faithful  valet,  Ottophis  month,  it  was  noted  that  the  Ire- 
kar,  poses  as  a  count  and  gets  Bobby  (and  of  Shiels  was  a  younger  Ireland 
position  with  a  middle-aged  bachelothan  the  Ireland  of  Synge;  that  the, 
The  only  hitch  is  that  the  bachelor  hsL 
a  lovely  niece,   Alice  Lamberg,  with 
whom  Bobby  once  spent  a  delightful 
vening.  neither  of  them  knowing  the 
■ther's  Identity.    'When  Alice  discoversi 
obby  as  her  uncle's  chauffeur  she  im- 
lediately  turns  snob,  but  his  courtesy 
is  charm,  his  good  looks  and  his  amus- 
ing behavior  are  too  much  for  her,  and 
in  the  end  she  succumbs,  as  the  audi-j 
ence  was  expecting.    Just  how  Bobbj 
planned  to  support  her  no  one  bothj 
ered  to  ask,  for  practical  matters  havt 
no  place  in  fantasy. 

In  between  the  romantic  interludes 


Pegeens  go  motor-biking  to  the  pictures 
as  pilUon -girls;  that  the  vice  of  Shlels's 
time  Is  betting  on  greyhounds;  the 
kitchen  now  has  a  "talking  machine;" 
that  the  dialect  Is  no  more  the  fantas- 
tic and  lyrical  stuff  of  the  early  Abbey 
plays;  the  hillside  cabins  of  the  shep- 
herds and  poachers  have  learned  the 
American  slang  of  Hollywood.  But 
there  is  enough  of  the  old  speech,  the 
flavor  of  'Wicklow  dialect  which  gave 
eloquence  to  th»  playboy,  the  tinker  and 


there  is  quite  a  bit  of  mild  comedy  pro- 1  the  dwellers  in  the  shadow  of  the  glen 
vided  by  one  Szoke  Szakall.  a  rottmd.jto  charm  the  ear,  there  is  still  the  ad 
kindly,  conscientious  soul  who  is  evenjmirable  acting. 

funnier  than  his  name.   He  plays  Bob-     The  story  that  Is  told  is  not  re- 
by's  valet  and  has  all  kinds  of  trouble 
trying  to  make  believe  he  is  a  count. 
'  iane  Haid,  growing  more  attractive 


I  LLXE  PLAYe5s'  club 


ith  each  picture  she  makes,  is  alto- 
ether  delightful  as  Alice.  Her  singing 
oice  is  sweet  and  true  and  she  can 
ocalize  without  discomfort  to  herself 
_  the  audience.  The  two  songs,  in 
pluding  the  one  from  which  the  picture 


markable,  but  the  characters  introduced 
are  delightful,  chief  among  them  that 
magnificent  rascal  the  friend  of  the 
whole  neighborhood,  the  one  person 
who  pretends  to  be  working  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  An  arrant  hum- 
bug, this  scamp,  who  puts  Pecksniff  in 
the  shade. 
If  Mr.  Shlels's  lines  are  not  lyrical  in 


the  Boston  Art  Club  by  the  Boston  Flute 
Players'  Club,  was  presented  yesterday 
1 1  afternoon,  with  the  following  artists 
Ijtal'.ng  part:  The  Durrell  string  quar- 
;tet,  Josephine  Durrell,  first  violinist; 
lEdith  Roubound,  second  violin;  Anna 
I  Golden,  viola,  and  Mildred  Ridley,  vio- 
lloncello;  Louis  Krasner,  violin;  Lawrence 
White,  tambour  militaire;  Georges  Lau- 
rent, fiute,  and  Jesus  Sanroma,  piano. 
This  was  the  program: 

Dohnanyi  .        ..   ..Strin?  Quartet.  Opus  a:! 

Nicolas  Lopatnikoff  Senate.    Onus  9 

Violin.  Pianoforte.  Tambour  Militaire 
(First  lime  in  America) 

Bach   Sonate  No.  2 

Flute   and  Pianoforte 
Tschaikowsky    ....String  Quarter    Opus  11 

The  novelty  on  yesterday's  program 
was  the  sonata  for  violin,  piano,  and 
tambour  militaire  by  Lopatnikoff.  It 
is  difficult  to  discover  the  composer's 
musical  intent  in  combining  the  three 
instruments.   The  very  occasional  tones 
:  from  the  drum — Uke  rain  on  a  roof,  or  a 
'  few  short  taps  in  unison  with  the  bass 
of  the  piano,  added  so  little  to  the  tex- 
'  ture  of  the  music  that  they  could  well 
have  been  dispensed  with.   Was  Lopat- 
nikoff afraid  of  wearying  his  hearers 
;  with  too  much  drum-playing?  Why  then 
;  arouse  their  half  shivering  anticipa- 
,  tions  by  scoring  for  the  drum  at  all? 
j  The  music  itself  was  cut  off  that  bolt 
of    rhapsodic,    continuous,  amorphic 
1  blending  of  songs  from  piano  and  violin, 
in  the  style  of  Dohnanyi,  from  which  so 
many  yoimg  writers  now  prune  con- 


gets  its  name,  fall  to  her,  and  she  does  the  old  Abbey  manner,  they  are  suited 
them  full  justice.  Gustav  Froelich,  betj  to  the  fomenters  and  encouragers  of 
ter  looking  than  an  operetta  hero  ha^  family  strife.  'What  a  fuss  over  a  bi. 
any  right  to  be,  offers  another  of  nn  cycle!  But  the  gossoon  is  of  a  young 
ingratiating  performances  and  cuts  s  er  generation  than  the  mother,  and  the 

aashing  figure  in  his  white  cliauffeur  .i    

DUtfit.    Adele  Sandrock  and  Max  Gul 
storff  are  admirable  in  brief  roles. 


UPTOWN 
•After  the  Ball" 

\  screen  comedy  adapted  by  JET 


Hat 
husi 


Sally  Ham.  the  daughter  of  a  poacher 
who  traps  Luke  believing  that  the  boy 

lb  luicciuii.  <»"^  "-• .    -     II  ,     .        ,  ,  .J  ^11  soon  be  master  of  a  prosperous 

hat  embarrassing  last  scene  when   bianaeer  who  is  DerhaD.s  best  ^^""'I'l^J  farm._   But^  It  is^  Sally.  _  shrewd,  far 


to  Abe  UUman,  his  devoted  assistant 
and  manager  for  many  years.  . 

The  role  of  Daniel  Pardway  is  fair 
game  for  Lionel  Barrymore,  and  he 
plays  it  forcefully  and  well,  until  the 
somewhat  embarrassing  last  seen 
he  died  at  great  length  after  mucn 
moralizing.  A  more  brilliant  perform- 
ance is  offered  by  Gregory  Ratoff  .iS 
UUman.  His  portrayal  of  the  lonely, 
quiet,  unappreciated  manager  whose  one 
desire— a  share  in  the  business  he  had 
helped  to  make— was  denied  him,  is 
Quite  perfect.  In  a  tiny  role  Helen 
Mack  makes  an  outstanding  impres- 
sion, and  the  roles  of  the  various  chil 
dren  are  excellently  handled  by  William 
Gargan,  George  Meeker,  Eric  Linemen 
and  the  charming  Gloria  Stuart.  Allati' 
Dinehart,  briefly  seen,  makes  much  o. 
Daniel's  brother.  Thane. 

The  leading  attraction  on  the  vaude- 
ville program  is  the  appearance  of  Har- 
riet Hoctor  with  her  ballet  of  18.  Miss 
Hoctor,  universally  known  for  her  ex- 
quisitely graceful  dancing,  won  real  en- 
1  thusiasm  for  the  two  numbers  in  which^ 
she  appeared.  The  first  wa^  "Dance  ot 
'the  Flame"  in  which  the  ballerina,  m 
flaming  red,  was  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  fluttering  white  of  the  balie.. 
The  second  number  was  the  faraou., 
"Hunting  Ballet,"  which  proved  as  at- 
tf active  as  ever.  Two  agile  young  men 
did  some  excellent  tapdancmg  between 
the  two  important  numbers.  Aileen 
Stanley,  returning  after  a  long  absence 


uncle  who  rages  as  angrily  as  any  pep- 
pery uncle  in  a  "glorious"  old  comedy 
of  Sheridan's  generation. 

It's  a  story  of  one  generation  that 
cannot  possibly  understand,  much  less 
sympathize  with  the  opinions  and  feel- 
V,    I  r,  r  n,  tn^-  hul!         °^  *  younger  generation.  Luke 
Pd°'ivn''c"  bv^'mio^t-'ranBk.v  a^nd^cutfo;  Gary  is  a  profligate;  he  is  a  foolish 
Gipv  '  produced   in   Eng-iand.    directed   b  leHow.  Who  frets  at  advice  and  rc- 

Rilton  Rosmer  and  presented  by  Fox  Film  gtralnt.     He  believes  himself   to  be  a 

Ri'i-i'*'?t?an^e''''"''       '        F.siher  Raisto  Don  Juan,  and  so  he  gets  into  trouble 

I'ack  Harrowby.'.V.  Basil  Rathboiij  though  innocent,  With  Biddy  Henly  and 

her  irascible,  tempestuous  father;  with 


La 

Victorinc   

"•rter  Stranae  

Mhii'-ra   

H.  M.  Ha  r wood 


 .Marie  Bn 

,  '   .lean  .\dricn 

 George  >'nm 

 Clitford  Hcath-rl 

an  English  authoi 


America  as  the  man  who  "rote 
Man  in  Possession"  and  who  had 
khare  in  "Cynara,"  has  turned  out 


and  often_genulnely_^  comic  fa^c^ 


Ball.' 


Had  the 
direction 


seeing,  lovable,  who  at  the  end  brings 
peace,  swears  she  will  make  a  man  of 
Luke,  and  is  a  general  and  kindly  mar- 
riage-broker.   A  fine,  sensible  women 


more 


in  "After  the 
been  sturdier   or  the 
^aginative  it  might  be  possib  e  to  give 
g  round  of  applau.se  to  the  English  asso- 
dates  of  Fox  Films,  responsible  for  the 
production.     Mr.  Harwood,  as  he  ha-s  , 
done  before,  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  ■ 
his  ideas  from  the  Pi'ench.     With  at 
least  an  original  background    that  of 
the   Geneva    conference    with    all  its 
decorum  and  some  of  its  hokum,  he  has 
sketched  a  trifling  narrative  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  predatory  lover  during  ai  d 
tollowlng   a   state    ball    staged  wth 
marked  splendor.    The  lover,  who  has 
tourneyed    leisurely   from    London  to 
Geneva,  via  Paris,  bearing  important 
documents  to  the  Brltisli  delegation, 
picks  up  a  filmy  lace  handkerchief  fiom 
a  secretarial  desk.    He  would  meet  the 
owner,  who  happens  to  be  Elissa,  pretty 
blonde  wife  of  Peter  Strange. 

She,  bride  of  a  year  and  starving  foi 
social  activity,  defiantly  sets  forth  lor 
the  ball  with  her  maid,  Victorine  when 
Pet^r  pleads  affairs  of  state  will  keep 
him  engaged.  She  encounters  the  un- 
sqeulchable  Harrowby.  who  flirts  oiit- 


thifl  Sally,  Hfho  has  no  illusions  about  i 
her  father  or  Luke.  There  is  Ned  Shay,  j 
who  realizes  the  fact  that  the  younger  I 
generation  can  not  accept  the  discipline 
and  the  conduct  of  life  known  to  the 
parents;  that  a  young  fellow  is  not  a 
hopeless  case  because  he  rides  on  a 
bicycle;  that  a  girl  Is  not  depraved,  a 
town  hussy  because  she  wears  silk 
stockings  and  Is  fond  of  dancing  at 
midnight.  Uncle  Peter  may  cry  out  In 
the  Irish  speech  "O  temporal  O  mores," 
but  Ned  will  not  join  him.  Sally,  too, 
has  her  own  idea  of  the  conduct  of 
life.  It  Is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Luke's  mother. 

The  Irish  Players  again  showed  that 
with  each  visit  through  the  years  they 
have  preserved  their  admirable  en- 
semble. The  names  may  change;  this 
actor  may  have  died;  that  actress  may 
no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  company; 
but  there  is  the  ensemble,  with  each 
rejoicing  in  his  or  her  individuality, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
member;  there  Is  a  constellation,  not 
a  star. 


MAJESTIC 

•Blossom  Time" 


mance— has  begun  to  cast  losj  shadows 

^^ra^.sky's  "Petrouchka"  never 
1  ceases  to  be  a  marvel  of .  musical 
I ,  necromancy.    Probably    Stravmsky  is 

  1  the  only  composer  who  has  ever  peeii 

.1.-  ir.  iiu-f*  acts,  book  and  lyricsf  tn  Miseest    tawdriness,  tamisnec 

,/fio?Sfry''Dol>Vir''r>'^^>!h^";  'a.ra'^^ii:    tS^l°and'fhe  blaring  pleasures  of  the 

noisier  half,  ^"hout  cheapenmg  ^us 
music.  The  music  exhilarates  ine  us 
tener  with  its  artless  abandon,  and 
leaves  him  unsatisfied  in  the  end— 
which  is  what  Stravinsky  no  doubt 
wished  it  to  do.  for  in  that  it  achieves 
artistic  reality.  The  louder  the  pleasure, 
the  more  ephemeral.  v, 

SibeUus's  Second  Symphony,  wluchis 
almost  pitiable  In  its  dependence  on 
performance  (not  that  a  bad  perform- 
ance can  wholly  ruin  so  fine  a  work, 
but  because  an  unsympathetic  perfonn- 
ance  can  rob  it  of  so  much  that  is 
strong  and  moving)  was  played  mag- 
nificently. That  short  triumphant  cry 
of  the  last  movement,  repeated  almost 


onsiiial  .  0'    •^■..i'  v...  mrniunrt  Rom  - 


„mipr  "he  personal  direction 
V.  Shuhor "  "  the  Majestic  Theatre  v..th 
rollowinit  cast:  Harj-v  Rabke 

.ulwiaer  Charles  Chosney 

-1.-V--  j ■   ..  Joseph  Toner 

,  Prhwinrt   Frank  Horn 

 ■  ■ .'  .Tnienian  GaiEe 

  .Walter  Watil 

  .  .Bettt  Davis 

 ..Manila  Powers 

I  tv  ..a  h-.  ^ii-  I  ■    Joseph  Lertora 

count  Sharntortt  :cii«ord  Newdalil 

Franz.  Schubert   .George  Hassell 

Ohrisliaa  Kranz   Gertruda  Lang 

Mitzi    .  .Bert*  Bonn 

1  KiUi   Claire  Stratton 

Fritzi   ■  •  ■.  •       ■  •  •  *   Alan  Jones 

Baron  von  Scnooer   Ponch 

Violinist   Evelvn  Reide 

Mrs.  Kranz   Ri)l)ert  O'Connor 

I  Mrl."  cJburr :  l ! i ! :      ' '  Eli^at>eth  Crandall 

I    Evergreen  "Blossom  Time"  began  an- 
other Boston  engagement  last  evening  V 
1  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  before  a  large  I 
,  and  friendly  audience,  most  of  which 
was  probably  returning  to  savor  remem-  l) 


uad  nauseum  was,  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  a 
•reading,  lifting  from  what  might  have 
sounded  hke  tiresome  and  cheap  hand- 
ling of  a  too  short  theme,  into  a  mount- 
ing frenzy  of  triumphant  sound.  The 
whole  symphony  was  magnificently 
played.  E.  B. 


J- 


I   ^  1    J  HOLLIS  STREET 

bered'  pleasures  once  ag^ln.  More  than !  ,j,f^g  Playboy  of  the  Western  World, 
12  years  have  passed  since  the  Rom-  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^„ 

••The  Playboy  ot  the  Western  World, " 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  John  MilUnpton 
Synge:  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Dub- 
lin, Jan.  20,  1907:  first  American  Perlorm- 
atice  at  the  Maxine  EHiott  Theatre,  New 
York.  Nov.  28,  1911.  with  Arthur  SlnH  air. 
Sara  AllKOOd.  Cathleen  Nesbit  J.  M-^Kern- 
ean  Una  O'Connor.  M.  J.  Dolan.  Udolphus 
Wrig-ht.   and  others  in  the  cast:  perLormed 


'•The  ShiSrapsSt'the  Glen."  OT^t^fori 
Synge,  a  play  In  one  act.  was  first  pef- 
formed  at  the  Molesworth  Hall.  Dublin.  I 
Oct  8,  1903,  When  the  late  Mrs.] 
Piske  found  "Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh^ 
Harry  James  Smith's  comedy,  too  short' 
when  she  produced  it  at  the  ^y^um 
Theatre  Hew  York.  April  3.  1911.  sns 
added  '"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,"  with 
the  late  Holbrook  Blinn  as  the  tramp. 
The  Abbey  Theatre  Players  presented 
it  hi  New  York  later  that  same  year  on 
their  first  appearance  there.  Last 
evening  Barry  Fitzgerald  Played  the 
tramo  P,  J.  McCormick,  Dan  Burke, 
FuJ^n  Crowe  Nora  Burke,  his  young 
wife  andTthur  Shields,  Micheal  Dara. 

%e'r°e"^|a5i"is"the  spirit  of  adventurej 
Nora    lonely,    living    diJly  w»th 
"miper"  husband,  sits  with  his  sup- 
pScorSse.   A  tramp  e'lters  is  gWen 
calm  welcome, 

Boes  out  to  talk  with  Micheal  the 
^o^se  arU,  confides  in  the  tramp, 
would  trap  Nora  with  a  lover  and  show 
hPT  the  door.  She  goes,  but  with  the 
stmnger  w?o  paints  Plfures  of  glodous 
days  in  the  open,  not  with  the  weak 
and  selfish  Micheal,  Again  sheer  fan- 
tesy  perhaps  not  quite  understandable 
^'i'll^udiences,  yet  ^.^J^.^.^f^i^^y 
quent  of  the  genius  of  that  Irish  play 
wright  by  the  name  of  Synge.  W.  E.  G. 


I  Saturday  evening.   Tonight  there  is  a 
double  bill:   Lady  Gregory's  one-act 
I  comedy.  "Spreading   the   News,"  and 
I  Lennox  Robinson's  "The  White-Headed 
Boy."  E.  U  H. 


'C 


berg-Donnelly  operetta  first  saw  the 
light,  yet  familiarity  cannot  dull  the 
I  pleasures  of  its  score.  All  the  old 
favorites,  the  matchless  "Serenade," 
"Song  of  Love"  and  "Only  One  Love," 
were  warmly  received,  applauded  and 
encored.    Applauded,  too,  was  the  per- 

formance  of  Clifford  Newhahl  in  the  "ar"he''Hiriis  ^Stfeet--Theatr5 

role  of  Franz  Schubert.    Mr.  Newdam.i        ^i^g  loiiowinp  oast: 

who  has  in  the  past  often  sung  the' Margaret  Flaherty  (Peseen  Mikel^^^  ^^^^^ 
role  of  Baron  von  Schober,  succeeded  Keogh   Michael  J.  Doian 

to  the  role  on  account  of  the  Illness  of  Miohael  James  Flaherty.  ..  .Barry  Fitz«raM 

John  Charles  Gilbert.    Superficially-  Phiuo  citUen  y/-^;,^.:  .^5'SvrTir'M 

in  dress  and  makeup— he  is  admirable.  Christopher  Maho'n  .Arthur  shjekk 

More  important,  he  caught  the  clumsy  widow  Quinn  ^^""mIv  crai^ 

wistfulness,  the  overwhelming  passion  Sara  Tanse^- Rj.^ 

of  a  lonely,  unattractive  man  who  could  f f^u'e!  Kate  Cu^Un>r^ 

speak  only  through  his  music  and  who  Neiiip.....  ^  caroian 

lost  the  girl  he  loved  through  a  natural  "'Vast  evening-s' "  audience  was  more 
but   needless    misunderstanding.     His     Last  *  ,  . 

duets  with  Gertrude  Lang-the  "Song  typical  of  those  which  have  learned  to 
of  Love"  and  "Tell  Me  Daisy"— re-  admire  and  love  these  players  from 

vealed  a  strong  and  pleasing  voice,  and  uybij^  which  in  great  measure  have 

he  brought  genuine  pathos  to  the  finale  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^j^l^  their  delightful 

tK!  Smance  was  a  good  one,  ar,l  speech  that  even  the  extreme  brogue 
good  voices  were  the  rule,  rather  than  which  Synge  employs  in  this  classic 
the  exception.    Comedy  relief  in  senti-  comedy  does  not  cloud  their  enjoyment 

montiil  nnprptta.  i.<;  nnt  tn  hp:  .somewhat  ..  _i  ^^^^  intont 


HOLUS  THEATRE 
"Juno  and  the  PaycocK' 

A  play  in  three  acta  by  Sean  O'Casey, 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Hollis  The- 
atre by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Players,  wltli  the 

Inllowing  cast: 

"Captain"  Jack  EoylB  Barry  Filurerald 

•  Juno  "  Boyle  Eileen  Crowe 

Her  children : 

John  Boyle   Arthur  Shields 

Mary  Bo.vle   Kate  Curlinff 

"Joxer"  Daly   F.  J,  McCormick 

Mrs.  Maisie  Madigan  Maureen  Delanv 

"Needles  "  Nugent  U.  Wrirht 

Mrs.  Tancred   Ma.v  Crair 

.Terry  De%'ine   P.  J.  Cardan 

Charlie  Bentham  Michae>  J.  Dolan 

An  irregular   Denis  O'Dea 

Beauty  lies  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  much  that  gives  strong  pleasure  to 
one  audience  may  contribute  but  an  Il- 
lusory or  a  swiftly  transient  amusement 

to  another.  Yesterday's  audience  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  "Jimo  and  the  Pay- 
cock";  there  was  a  quick  response  from 
it  to  all  the  emotions  the  player  called 
on.  and  throughout  the  piece,  a  warm 
ripple  of  affectionate  amusement  greet- 
ed every  homely  joke  and  teUingly  char- 
acteristic gesture  made  by  the  actors. 

But  as  a  play.  "Jimo  and  the  Pay- 
cock"  is  labored,  unconscionably  slow, 
I  laden  with  heavy  sentiment  and  with 
dramatic  cliches.  Considered  as  'thea- 
tre "  it  is  poor  in  construction,  over-' 


HOLLIS  STREET 
"The  Far-Off  Hills"  ^.AhwAene^'vim^cla^^ 

-The  Far-OH  Hills."  a  comedy  in  3  ^ts  (|  ''^^^,„  =iH,atinnij  and  thei 

by  Lennox  Robinson:  Produced  at  the  Ab 
ber  Theatre.  DiibUn..  on.  Oct.  22^  Per_ 


Theatre  Irish  Pla>ers  at  the  HoUis  ^^t^ee^ 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast. 

Patrick  Clancy  'Filien  Crowe 

Marian  Clancy.   Ria  Mooney 

Dorothea  (Ducky)   Mooney 

Anna  (Pet!     ■  •  haVrv  Fitzfcerald 

Oliver  O  Shaughnessy  j^^chlel  J  Dolan 

Dick  Delaney   f  j  McCormick 

Harold  M  ahoney  Maureen  Delany 

Susie  Tynan  ^??thS?  Shields 

Pierce  Hegarty   .".May  Craig 

Ellen  Nolan  

From  the  poetic  fantasy  of  Synge  the 
Abbey  Theatre  Players  turned  last  eve- 
to  the  homely  chuckling  humors 
of  Lennox  Robinson's  comedy.  The 
Par-^  ails."  Presented  in  Boston  by 
this  company  for  the  first  time  l^t  ^a- 
Eon  the  play  won  hearty  approval  and 
last  evening's  assemblage  was  something 
mok  tC'enthusiastic  remaini^^^ 
the  final  curtain  to  call  back  the  play- 
ers again  and  again.   A  good  humored 


or  able  in  certain  situations  and  tneir 
development.  But  it  was  not  presented 
as  theatre.  It  was  presented  as  a  study 
in  acting,  and  as  a  number  ot  rare 
portrayals  of  the  Irish  character.  A^ 
such,  it  was  splendid. 

The  story  of  the  play  tells  what  hap 
pens  to  a  poor  tenement  family  in  Dub 
lin  when  it  seems  that  they  are  about 
to  come  into  a  small  fortune.  There  are 
a  vain  and  shiftless  husband:  a  long- 
suffering  wife;  a  pretty  daughter;  her 
Socialistic  beau;  a  maimed  son,  who 
has  lost  an  arm  and  his  courage  for 
Ii-eland;  and  sundry  neighbors.  They  all 
take  great  interest  In  the  money  thatj 
is  coming  to  the  Boyles,  The  Boyles  goi 
heavily  into  debt  on  account  of  their 
expectations.  The  daughter  is  betrayed, 
by  the  solicitor.  The  son  is  dragged  away, 
and  shot  down  by  enemies,  when  he  had] 
counted  on  the  money  to  save  him  by 
helping  him  escape^^  the  ?nd,  they 

on't  get  the  money  anyway.  The  pltl- 

ble  hopes  of  man,  his  shiftless  body. 


er<:  aeain  and  again,    n.  buuu.  — loie  nopej>  ui  iii<»ii,  i*^^"— —  — ^. 

play  ff^  ever  there  was  one.  "The  .^d  his  heedless,  optimistic  Heaxt  are 
Off  Hills"  puts  every  one  in  a  good  .^own  In  the  play  m  all  their  weakness 


f?^frl?^  ht^t nislell^D^^^^  Off  Hills"  puts  ev«ry  uuc  ...  »  ,nown  xii  ui«  i^^..,  - 


and  sang  tunefully  and  well.  Gertrtide  Irish,  New  ^°;''',  .^^""^^^  "-t^^^'^^de  "  ufe  Unlike  the  other  plays  in  theL  ^^morable  perfomanc4,  so  broad  as 
Lang,  if  rather  too  arch  in  the  opening  ^/^^^^^^^^  ?o  whether  '"fhe  Play!  ?  ."^p^rtory  of  Ihe  Ab^y  Theatre.  "The  ^^^^S  almost  to  caricature,  but  per- 
scenes.  made  an  attractive  Mitzi,  while  ^^jie^J^/from  fanatic  'p^^.^^Hills"  is  not  essentially  Irish:  gauged  throughout.  Less  polished, 

ManUa  Powers  fiirted  and  flounced  in  boy  was  o™^e  ^r°^  evening  !  ^is^^sible  to  sit  before  it  and  say  more  natural  and  moving  was  Eil- 
true  Prmia  donna  fashion  as  she  sang  y  e^Po'^t.    As  it  u^         over-elabor-    hat  it  might  have  happened  anj-where,        -  —  "-^"-^ 


prima  donna  tashion  as  sne  sang  vicwpuiin..  ""'..7,.,  nvpr-plabor- 

the  ^ole  of  the  jealous  Bella  Bruna.  Ic  '(vas  ^^^^^l„%^^^}i^i^°''the^^ 
Sets  and  costumes  are  simple  but  suffl-  ated  ''o^k,  pointmg  poswbly  tne  mora^ 

cient,  and  the  production?^  taken  as  a  that  a  y^'i*"^  P"^^,S-ridin?  f 
whole,  will  certainly  repay  a  visit.   The  ciaven    by    h^    '^^^|^;^ipk  to  a  sense 

music  of  Schubert,  whether  rendered  -/g^^tSerce  tCugh"^h^  a^  , 
as  the  composer  wrote  it  or  transposed  of  P^*^^"^'?5,t  It's  a  nice  affectionate  family 

into  waltz  time— as  is  the  "Unfinished  oi  women  folk.  Its  a  mce  an«,      .  . 


that  it  might  have  happened  anj-where,  ^en  Cro\ve  as  Juno.  Other  e.xceUent 
in  Boston,  perhaps.  The  action  and  the  ^varacterizat  ions  were  those  of  Kare 
humor  spring  from  character  rather  (^iriing  as  the  ingenuous  Mary,  Arthur 
than  from  nationality,  and  scarce  a  per-  gmeids  as  the  wretched  John,  and  Mau- 
son  but  has  known  the  Clancy  family  j.ggjj  oelany  as  Mrs.  Maisie  Madigan. 

E.  B. 

the 


••-—„- —     -  -i  ,  -   o  ^  H*.  Tad  come  one  rainy  night  to  |  three  girls  love  their  father  and  each!  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Symphony"— never   stales,   and   it   is  f  ^^'  p^^^^  House  on  the  coast  i  other,  their  father  is  fond  of  them,  but^    Exercises  were  held  last  evening  m 

vastly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Romberg  ^e  told  his  host  and  his        eldest,  Marian,  has  a  call  to  become  g^^j^^^s  Theatre,  Cambridge,  to  cele- 

that  in  supplementing  the  German  com-  01  f'^^^^^^  Pegeen  that  he  had  a  nun.  and  that  makes  all  the  trouble,  i,^^^^    ^he    75th    anniversary   of  the 

poser's  works  with  melodies  of  his  own,  ^^j.^  father  with  a  mighty  blow.  :  Before  she  can  be  a  nun  Marian  must  founding  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
he  h^  done  his  great  collaborator  no  >"'^"       ,    ^   g^^j^j  it,  with  growing!  see  that  Ducky  and  Pet  have  their  edu-  rj,^^  occasion  was  one  of  P"de  in  tiie 

 IT  T.  w.     f^,^fii^'°ent  and  exaggeration,    this  cation,  that  her  father  shall  have  his  pi.ogress  and  achievements  of  the  club 

S  became  a  parricide  of  note.  The  ,  eyes  operated  on-a  good  girl,  but  some-  unstinted  praise  for  "^^/on^^f  *»Jf 
ff°r"s  brought  him  gifts,    the    Widow  ^t^ng  of  a  slave-driver,  and  she  doesn't  Archiband  T.  Davison.  The  order  of 

8'".*   i.,„t„        nrniiire  ij,j.  ^er  father's  friends,  good-natured^  ^^cises  was  as  follows: 

shiftless  Dick  Delany  anod  Oliveri  ope.nng  remarks  by  Ma^o  Adam,  Shal 
O'Shaughnessy    In  despair,   Pet   and!  uick.  '19. 

Ducky  concoct  a  scheme  to  get  Marian;  """"^'-Let  their  ceie^iai  concei  ts  aii  umte 
into  her  convent:  they  suggest  to  Susie  Baoh  Di?ie1or^?wo  "ei'ran, 

Tynan,  a  jolly  middle-aged  spinster  with   HoM  .  .      n,Mstance  of  bras,  and  percu.^.|jr 

a  handsMne  nephew.  Pierce  Hagarty—  instruments  Irom  the  Boston  sypnon.] 
that  she  marry  their  father  Orchestra) 


PIANIST  AT  "MET" 

Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  will  pre- 
sent a  concert  program  at  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Theatre  tomorrow  evening, 
playing  one  of  his  own  numbers,  Valse 
Caprice,  and  Liszt's  Liebestraum  ano 
his  Hungarian  Rhapsody-  No 

—  -.  ,     1,-,       ^  - 

ItTJESDAY^  AFTERNOON  SYMPHONY] 
At  the  last  concert  of  the  Tuesday! 
I  afternoon  series  given    at  Symphonyj 
hall  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.' 
'  there  was  a  program  of  music  by  what 
i  we  might  term  the  "modem  classic" 
cr^mposers,  as  follows: 

3sy — ^Two  noctures,  "Clouds"  and  "Fes- 
-  Js." 

;     s] — -'Ma   Mere    I'Oye    (Mother  Goose). 
'     five  children's  pieces. 
Stravinsky — Suite    from    the    bal^pt,  "Pet- 
rouchka." 

Sibelius — Second  Symphony  in  D  major, 
li  The  orchestra,  under  Dr.  Serge  Koiis- 
se-vitsky.  played  the  ever-charming 
Debussy  nocturnes  with  apparent  spon- 
taneity— that  most  difficult  of  all  musi- 
cal effects  to  achieve. 

Just  why  the  five  children's  pieces  byj 
Rave:  should  be  called  a  Mother  Goosei 
suite  is  not  clear.    Each  piece  tells  a[ 
fairy  tale;  there  isn't  a  suggestion  of; 
nursery  rhyme  in  the  subjects  or  in  the! 
treatment.    These  enchanting  bits  of 
musical  ooetry  are    not    akin  to  the 
hearty  English  humor  and  (xicasionally 
'limp  metres  of  Mother  Goose;  they  are 
1  spiritually  true  to  the  dreamy  years  be- 
'  t-^een  10  and  12.  when  the  distinctions 
between  reality  and  fancy  are  not  yet 
always  clear,  and  when  romance — a 


Quinn  connived  cunningly  to  acquire 
him  Pegeen,  sharp  of  tongue,  showed 
all  the  door.  She  fancied  Christy  in 
preference  to  Shawn  Keogh,  a  stolid 
farmer  Small  wonder  Christy  waxed 
in  self-esteem.  What  if  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  merely  wounded  his  par- 
ent, that  suddenly  his  halo  of  exalted 
criminality  seemed  about  to  be  stripped 
from  him?  Did  he  not,  when  cornered, 
take  on  a  new  manhood,  rout  his  perse- 
cutors, even  the  bandaged  parent?  And 
when  he  was  gone,  did  not  Pegeen  ttirn 
her  back  on  Shawn  and  lament  lier 
playboy's  departure?  Those 
folk,  women  and  men,  were  _  , 
ing  murder.  They  were  unconsciously 
paving  homage  to  adventure,  to  some- 
thing romantic  come  abruptly  into  dull 
aind  lonely  lives. 

As  the  Abbey  Th:atre  Players  per- 
brmed  this  play,  they  gave  it  full  meas- 
ire  of  humor,  of  homely  savor,  or 
jointed  characterization.  Even  that 
hlrd  act,  labored  and  a  trifie  grotesque, 
noved  with  an  illusive  spirit  of  reausm 
o  Its  pensive  conclu^oiu  ^  c.otir.<ie 

^^^^T^^^^^^^^t"^^  Ong 
create  so  much  out  of  so  "i-i. 

such  as  th«yj"f^^,or'  if  the  dialogue, 
transmit  the  full  navor  oi  ^ 

?orm  upon  a  simply-set  stage. 


lat  sne  marry  weir  pJ^m  •  na  

Are  the  far-off  hills  the-  green^t.        Charles  Stanford  . . 

r  .  Ji-^  tVlOt    wVlffn    SVIB    IS    TTfH  SolOlSt.    4-  ' 


.^doramus  T( 
..Cavalier  Sons 
PoFoist ,  X ■  F. ■  Coinian 
iVddre«s  by  Di.  Richard  ( .  (  abot.   »»■  .  j 
Bach  ..     ■■■■To  thee  alone  be  r'orj 


Marian  discovers  that  when  she  Is  fre« 

to  be  a  nun,  she  doesnt  want  to.   He!  ^^^^   ^„ 

melancholy  Harold,  free  to  marry  heP  '  .Netherlands  Folk  ^ons^^^^  xhanksgivin 
lament  her  doesn't  want  to.  either.  Happine^,  ill  ^  large  a"<ll«"oe  of  graduates  of  t^^ 
ose    simple!  you  believe  Mr.  Robinson,  is  at  home..  Glee  Club  and  ^^J'ted  guests  game 

achievements  of  the  c  ub  and  the  labor 
Stior  ^y-li^t  M^ian^chan^  of         mv^on  mem  such  app 
of  heart  between  the  second  and  third ,  iJi-  '^^'^    i;       ^  old,  and  that 

acts  is  a  bit  sudden,  that  she  would  Club^s  str^cUy  i^^^^^  ^.^ 

never  have  responded  so  Q>ii<='^^.  *2|brrs  V  l858  there  were  16,  by  igir* 
Pierce:s    abrupt    woohig    J'^t    "ilnor|  b  ^s.  ^^±>5^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  „^ 

quibblmgs  do  npt„  n}£ter   smce  tne         ^oo  to  250.     .  .  „, 


play,  intended  to  amuse,  does  that  to 
admiration. 

The  cast.  Identical  with  last  years, 
was  unvaryingly  good.  In  particu  ar 
Eileen  Crowe  as  the  pretty  managing 
Marian,  gave  a  delightful  perfomiance. 
while  F  J.  McCormick  played  the  lu- 
gubrious Harold— to  the  last  diffident 
hiccup  and  gloomy  Intonation— an  in- 
nocent self-deceiver. 

"The  Far-off  Hills"  will  be  r^ated 


A  surprise  of  the  evening  was  an 
impromptu  speech  by  Dr.  Koussevitzk> . 
He  announced  that  in  all  his  experience 
of  choral  societies  he  had  ne\er  e  - 
countered  one  so  remarkable  jor  lu. 
enthusiasm,  its  discipline  an^l,i^„^fl 
feet  ensemble  as  the  Harvard  Glee  CUih 
The  program  was  not  one  or  cne 
best  that  the  Glee  Club  can  producej 
although  it  was  distinguished  by  m« 
Hoist  Dirge.  One  reason,  possibb .  '^s! 
the  sandwiching  of  "Adorannus  De^  be- 
tween Foote's  "Bedouin  Love  Sone  lan 


composer)  anc 
Another  ma\ 
Alan  s  Desirinir 
because  of  the  Mvra 


A.  W.  W. 


^i>e  p^^,fa^"7»,>^^B  OTHERS 

'rro«'  a«em(S^^J'„5-^Slf.^°«y  hall  to- 

'r  Warkevikh  with  ht  l^'npos^r 
fK-""'riI,2^*"l*-",  w2  borii  Tt    ^  S^'-;BartheTme^°pi^y7ri;To7e  With 

I  v  ..  :,  U^^2„  jhe  family  leu  that  town    h^l^^f'  'nt«"iKence  and  feeling:  he 


badly  hurt  stoppmii  T,—^ 
and  Neil  pinch  hits  for  him  \ii 
ifcovers.  He  also  pinch  hits  in  another 
way,  for  he  falls  In  love  with  Jill  and 
she  marries  him,  feeling  that  Jim  never 
will  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Jim  goes 
away,  canning  with  IjJm  the  wedding 
ling  he  bought  too  lafe,  takes  to  stunt 
fiying  and  becomes  a  daredevil  pilot 
known  all  over  the  world.  Chance  brings 
him  back  to  Jill  and  they  realize  that 
ll-ey  still  love  each  other,  but  there  is 
no  time  for  sentiment  because  the  plane 
Nell  is  piloting  falls  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Jim  goes  to  the  rescue.  There  is 
a  dramatic  and  logical  conclusion. 
Mr.  Barthelmess  plays  his  role  with 


CHAJtDON  STRING  QUARTET 

The  Chardon  string  quartet  played 
music  by  modem  French  composers  at 
the  last  concert  of  Its  Brattle  hall  series 
yesterday  evening.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

So   iio  (or  violin  nnrt  'cello.  ..Maiiricn  Kav<' 

The  three  works  played  were  admir- 
ably repreesntative  of  the  French  musi- 
cal genius,  as  typical  and  as  recogniz- 
able as  the  French  language.  In  spirit 
n  i  s  dignified,  graceful,  charming  and 
never  sentimental.    In  form  it  is  clear 

|mo^■ed  to  Ve«v",.^""°-     The  "famUv  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  neat,  logical.   And  certainly  the  French 

L„,..  .  P.  veusy  Where  Ctortot  the  iM-  Portraying,  never  whines  or  are  our  best  colorlsts  in  music  for  small 

riv  i«  r>._,.     .."'^  Bentimentallzes.   and    U   nluravc    lilroVito    ensembles  "1  Diunii 


THrNliS  SENATE  is 
FUNNIER  THAN  PLA\l 


AiLiiiiui  w  iiiii'AgaLc  wic  mmii^^i>L\jiia  I  anci  c 
tragedy.  Tom  Brown,  still  unbelievably  |  beauty 
youthful  In  appearance,  Is  Just  the  sort 
of  nice  younger  brother  that  Jim  would 
have,  though  the  extent  of  his  respon- 
sibilities belies  his  age.  Sally  Ellers  gives 
one  of  her  better  performances  as  Jill, 


iM^t  advised  study  ;  PariI^k'''LP^ 
Ittlent  warrantprf  it  kI^u    ™'  *"e  boy's 

(^sald  that  the.4  were  ilf  « 
[company  disintegrated  ^ 

I  the  ^^^<^  darling  J  ^ 

Thom'^  rilL  Paris— Virg     Also  "on  the  program  is  "HeUo,  Sis- 

cert  eiTin  ft  1  o',^  l^*^  ^y'^  fl'^t  con  ter."  with  James  Dunn,  Boots  Mallory 
Thnr^rvJm  ^5  3  ^  appears  that  Mi  and  ZaSu  Pitts.  This  is  the  picture 
••mn.^/^Z,o  r  seriously  thj  which  Eric  von  Stroheim  directed  un- 

Jean  r^l     Occasion."  der  the  title  of  "Walking  Down  Broad- 

'aent  fJnt  fv,  ^^^^^^  as  godfather  v.ay,"  but  which  the  studio  recalled  for 
blliPfc  i5l  f  *  ^'  Oi'tire  with  thd  further  takes  and  a  somewhat  altered 

oulL  fire  ^fJ^"'"' '   ■^^^'^  belPlot-  Not  too  happy  is  the  result:  the 

wMr       •    u         "^^  refused  to  story  of  two  youngsters  who  pick  one 

tn  nn  t  ,  would  have  amounted  another  up  on  Broadway,  fall  in  love, 
me  "roin^^^»J-l  ^^nionstration,  as  if,  quarrel,  misunderstand  one  another  and 


sentimentalizes,  and  Is  always  likable  |  ensembles. 

and  sympathetic,  with  a  saving  sense  of  i  thtag-vTled"  nitrht'^^ln,  ^  ^"^^'7 
humor  to_  mitigate  the  .suggestions ,  of  irnd"  growing'  ''with''  S  'Sce'd 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

The  pitiable  apotheosis  of  anonymltj 
which  is  the  Vice-President  in  "Ol 
Thee  I  Sing."  Ls  played  apologetically 
but  with  moments  of  desperate  courage 
and  shy  charm  by  Victor  Moore,  a 
globular  and  pallid  person  whose  hat 
is  loo  small,  and  whose  voice,  generally 
pitched  on  a  sad,  hesitant  note,  occa- 
sionally rises  to  a  shrill  scream,  when 
the  agonies  of  his  eternal  frustration 
seem  too  much  to  bear. 

That  any  one  could  be  such  a  person 
as  the  Vice-President  in  real  life  seem.'; 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  But 
meet  Victor  Moore.  He  has  Just  finished 
playing  that  scene  in  the  Pulitzer  prize 


and  the  rest  of  the  cast  is  admirable. 


■  w  a  concert  ...  It  was  a  lordlv  eath. 
Jonf fJ^^  l^"  EveiybSdy  turned 

|yo™?  ">«,'«<«t  aged  princess  to  ?he 
!p?^fo  ^J^^""^??*^-  new  theatre 

If^t  "''^  something  between 

»  .W*^*^         "  humidor  let  off  tS 
the    also-than-new  long 
Idresse.  Mme.  Vhlta  of  the  Opera  saSI 

te  ^2  i^H^  "^""'^  becomEfg^^tl 
■iatln.  As  I  have  said  before.  It  was 
Ilndfeed  an  elegant  occasion" 
I  Markevitch  has  composed  a  piano 
trT'  °-  '=2"'=*^'"'''  grosso  for  p5no  and 
■and  bassoon,  'Rebus";  pertita  for  piano 
land  small  orchestra;  Galop  for  piano 
|and  wind  Instruments. 

u^'^^^^'l  ^  *  suite  containing '  six  ' 
D^nsede  Panmtil  ^ 
■B'gue   des   nez;    variations   les  pas' 
Kue  des  vices;  parade.  Why  "Rebus"? 

titles  in 

ench  the  PVench  proverb  "Poverty  is 
hi?,o  °°*ton  Symphony  or- 

hfs  suitfin  Perfor};,ance  of 


PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
entral  Airport" 

screen  drama  adaoled  by  Rian  James 
'ames  Sp.vmour  from  the  storv  bv  Jack 
entitled:  "Hawks  Male  ":  directed  bv 
,_m  A.  "ellman,  photnsrranlied  bv  Sid 
px  and  pres.-nled  by  Fi  -st  Nalionaf  Pic- 
inc,  and  Vitaphone  Corporation  with 
oIlowiD?  cast: 

 Richard  Barthelmess 

 Sally  Eilers 

r-..  ,  Tom  Brown 

L.'!.J''iF^^  ~-  Glenda  Parrcll' 

irthy  Man  Harold  Hiibcr 

^'""e   Grant  Mllcliell 

„■  •.   James  Miirr.iy 

,->la'"e   Claire  McDowell 

Ba  Manager   WilMrrt  Robertson 

•illo  Manarer  Arthur  Vinton 

-  wreck  Charles  Scllon 


are  eventually  reunited  in  melodramatic 
lashion.  is  not  new  by  any  means,  and 
it  is  not  handled  In  a  specially  novel 


After  It.  the   Ravel   «onat»  P'^y."^^  that  scene  m  the  Pulitzer  prize 
seemed  again  to  be  llbo?^  in  ^otl^  ^.^^^^^^  i"  ^1^*=^  he  attends 

feverish,  and  thin.  Ravel Tsom^me,'  Madison  Square  Garden  preslden- 
at  a  10^  for  muilcal  materll^  worthv'^  campaign  meeting  intent  on  makin? 
of  his  craftsmanship     The  snTendw;*  ^""^  ^  °"t  before  he 

playing  Of  Messrs.  Chardon  anfLauga  mTn'^^'^Tf"?  '^^i^,  "^''^'^^  ^""^  'f^""^- 
endowed  It  with  a  temoorarv  tonli  in  ^  ^'tti^K  in  his  dresslnf 

terest  that  waJVthe?  wn^rodurtiin"  ^^^''^''t  Theatre  with  a  20 

hut  it  remain!  one  of  Ravel's  le^^^^^^^^  wait  before  him.    Out  In  the 

cessful  works  «avei  s  least  sue- ,  wings  one  hears  the  chorus  burstlnf 

^Rich.    harmonically   satisfying,   and        "^.w  fow"^^''^.  *  '^^me  song 
melodically  enchanting  was  the  Debussv      I    ,      ^  ^'""^^  ^^^y- 
as  ever.   The  quartet^  sounds  with  «ie     "'^  ^^^^  up  intc 

fullness  of  an  actett^  so  sWlfullv  didlhic"T^^^^  """^  inside 

the  composer  manage  the  cornWnatlons  h  nv  ^*  ^^^""^  i«  *  half, 

of  instruments,  so  cleverly  enhSonl  °«  ^'^  thickly  pow- 

timbre  with  another,  and  so  superWv  countenance.     He   has  small 

make  use  of  the  four  Instmment^'^fth^  hf.^^nff^S'^'  °"  '^P- 

put  ever  demanding  freak  eff^cS  of  ^r  .^^'x''^®^ '^S"^'"^^  ^^^'ters  are  neatl^ 
them.  ^  ^"^t*  °'  .crossed.   He  has  worn  out  two  pairs  o 

them  in  the  plav. 


them. 

mannen"  Some"'scen^,"ind;ed:'are"dis^'  |thrspir*l?Ynrm^^ci^nlhi^^''^  "^"^ 
tinctly  sordid  and  unpleasant,  and  to  growtag  LtiStlo^^w  fw  EvF"® 
mitigate  them  ZaSu  Pitts  must  -"-^  /g^^^^g  ^tuition  and  flexibility  of  en 
hard  with  slim  material.  Her  role  was 
once  intended — by  von  Stroheim — ^to  .be 
tragic:  now  she  is  slim  comedy  relief 
James  Dunn  and  Boots  Mallory  handl 


oaiLirrb  J-'umi  aiiu  XJWUWi  iviaijui.v  Zliwiuiq  HOLIilS  ST.  THEATRH 

the  romantic  leads  without  enthusiasmrSprearfinfr  the  News" 

^    "       A  comedy  Ui ,  one  act  W  linAr  Oremr 


E.  X*,  Hi        ^   vuui^suo-    UI   vlio  ay   jjmiy  wi«Buir7 

•oduced  last  nirtt  by  the  Abbey  Thiatie 

  layers  with  the  following:  cut: 

"Mnair  JVi'nhf"  f^'"'-  Tarpey  Eia  Mooney 

magic  iyigni  Q  removable  ma«l»tr»to. .1".  J.  McCormlck 
A  screen  musical  comedy  adapted  from  A  policemaji. ,  Denis  O'Dea 

......     K.,     TJrtl.     Ayf  —  n   1         ^  n  r^^^^ifl1•t^ar7    TT ' "   '         '     -  — .  _ . 


UPTOWN 


slory  by  HoU  Marvcll  and  Georpe  PosfordBartley  Fallon. .Michael  J.  uoiaa 
dircclcd  in  England  by  Herbert  Wilcox  anMrs.   Fallon  , ,,,,,4, ,,  .Maureen  Delany 


pre?cnied  by  United  Artists  with  the  lo 
lowing:  cast 


Jack  Smith 
Tim  Casey. 


•  ftte.      .F.  J.  Carolan 

 ,...,.,.Artbur  Shields 

..V.  Wrlg-ht 

 _  .nna  pjeairuames  ityan  juarry  Fitzgerald 

Gen.  Schletoft  Clive  CnrrMrs.  TuUey  ,  ...May  Craij 

Ernst   WUliani    Kend^r'    -      _    -  _  - 

Johann  Herbert  Carrie 


cast:  xim  K^a.sey.., 

Capt.  Maximilian  SchletolT. . . Jack  BuchansShawn  Early. .. .«#«t»..  . .»  v.  yttisui 

Viki  Anna  NeairUames  Ryan  Barry  Fitzgerald 


Once  again  Richard  Barthelmess  takes 
•  0  the  air,  remembering,  perhaps,  that 
The  Dawn  Patrol"  was  one    of  his 
■■eatest  pictures.      "Central  Airport," 
'  hich  opened  yesterday  at  the  Para- 
mount and  Fenway  theatres,  is  chiefly  '' 
voted  to  flying,  but  it  is  not  a  war  ; 
|3Jin,  dealing   instead  with  the^everj--j 
happenings  and  occasional  desper- 
adventures  that  befall  those  who  | 
up  aviation  am  a  livelihood.  It  is 
Interesting  film  throughout,  thanks 
a  large  measure  to  the  expert  direction 
'^William  A.  Wellman,  who  has  made 
cialty  orf  handling  airplane  dra- 
i,  and  to  the  fine  performance  of  the 
grown  younger  and  better  look- 
;  over  night.  The  climax  of  the  pic- 
I  Is  particularly  well  handled,  visual- 
Jia  aurally,  and  the  spectator  is  not 
By  «oon  to  forget  those  automobiles 
Bed  around  the  emergency  landing 
endeavoring,  witJdUiorns  blowing' 
headlights  gleaming,  to  guide  to 
rty  .a  plane  lost  and  blinded  in  the  ' 

lere  must  be  a  love  story,  of  course, 
as  is  Invariably  the  case  with  a 
thelmess  pictme.  It  is  tactfully  and 
lestly  handled.  Jim  Blaine,  one  time 
assenger  pilot,  cracks  up  a  plane  and 
»es  hts  position.  His  younger  brother, 
1  ■  '°  ''^'i^^'  ■«'hile  Jim  clerks  in 
Uank  One  4ay  h©  rescues  a  girl  para- 
hute  Jumper  JiU,  and  becomes  her 
Uot.  Soon  they  are  in  love,  but  Jim 
!eis  he  uannot  marry,  having  so  peril- 
"=>  jol)  As  lu^  would  have  it,  he  is 
~  "  runaway  plane 


Max's  Orderly  Gib  McLanfrhl 

Donelli  Clifforil  Heather! 

Theatre  Manager  O.  b.  claren 

Waller  Aubrey  Fitzrera 

Freida   Gina  Ma, 

Greta  Peirsty  Cartrie:^ 

l>aiidlady  -  Muriel  .\k^ 

Co\tiitess  Heira  Joyce  Blai 

A  double  bill  of  first-run  featuri 
opened  yesterday  at  the  Uptow 
Theatre  and  will  continue  through  Fr 
'The  Fighting  President 


.Michael  J.  Dolaa 


'The  Whiteheaded  Boy" 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Lennox  Robin- 
ion  produced  last  ni?ht  by  the  Abbey  Thea- 
tre Pla.vers  with  the  foUowinf  cast: 

Mrs.  Georheraji  .,  Eileen  Crowe 

Her  children: 

George  M'*k»x;«<<  .7.  J.  HcCormick 

Peter   «>■....  V.  Wright 

Kate  ...•>«<.«,.«.4.i  Joan  Sullivan 

Jane   «•••<•■••  May  Craig 

Baby  •(.••.»»  Ria  Hooney 

Denis  ,  Denis  O'Dea 

Donongh  Brosman...  Michael  J.  Dolan 

John  Duffy  ......Barry  Fitzgerald 

Delia   ,  Kate  Curling 

Aunt  EUea  ..Maureen  Delany 

Henry  P.  J.  Carolan 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  about  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  well  lllustmted  last  night,  that 


Im  getting  discouraged  about  evei 
havmg  the  chance  to  read  that  speech,' 
he  said  mournfully.   "We  were  playinf 
to  a  theatre  next  door  to  one  In  whicl 
Ed  Wynn  was  starring  for  a  while  Ir 
New  York.   Once  while  I  was  sitting  ir 
my  dressmg  room  during  this  20-mlnut( 
wait,  I  thought  maybe  Ed  would  lei 
me  say  my  speech.   So  I  went  over  t< 
his  show,  and  out  on  the  stage  with 
nim,  and  he  let  me  start  It.  But  when 
I  unrolled  It,  there  really  wasn't  a 
Ithing  written  on  the  scroll  but  'Ladies 
and  gentlemen."'    Mr.  Victor  Moore- 
Throttle  bottom's  face,  sad  and  pale 
recorded  a  fleeting  smile  in  retrospect 
.-Its  a  good  thing  that  a  sequel  tc 
this  play  is  being  written,"  said  he 
ill  his  wavering  voice,  "because  I  know 
I  shall  be  Throttlebottom  all  my  lift 
now.    I'm  really  a  natural  Vice-Presi- 
dent anyhow.    I  associate  with  Vice- 
Presidents."  He  pointed  to  his  dresslni 
^^.l       which,  facing  the  mirror  ir 
which  the  face  of  Alexander  Throttle- 
bottom  is  reflected  daily,  are  photo- 
graphs of  Vice-President  Gamer  anc 
i  former    Vice-President    Curtis.  Anc 
there  is  a  snapshot  of  all  three  taker 
together.  Comrades. 
,,  ''But  I  always  vras  a  sort  of  a  Throt- 
tlebottom. you  know,"  he  went  on  for- 
lornly.   "I  was  always  getting  throwr 
out  of  things.   Hotels  and  restaurants 
and  places.    And  nobody  ever  let  mc 
make  a  speech.   I  had  to  get  a  job  or 
the  stage  to  make  one." 
"Politics?"   "Mr.  Moore  was  startlec 


day  night.    •  ine  nnubui^  jncoiuc...;, 
consisting  of  highlights  in  the  career  of 
President  Roosevelt,  was  the  leading  at- 
traction.  The  film  opens  with  shots  of    

Roosevelt's   early   career,    takes   him  (ts  Ideals  have  been  gently  put  aside  In 

through  the  governorship,  shows  him  ;iie  course  of  Its  career.  That  is  to  say 

at  the  last  two  Democratic  conventions  that  the  old  indignant  denial  of  the 

„r,.j  .i„vi.,„  th«  «i«.cfi/nr,     Thj^ro  are  Ijlshman  as  a  mere  figure  of  low     ^  „^  ,,„.,,.., 

gHmpsToTh  m^npr^a?eIifT^tathm^^  ^medy  Is.  no  longer  stressed.  Mr.  Len-  and  suspicious.  "No.  "l *5on'r ply  an> 

fSTwfmming  pool,  attending  churcl  ^^.J^^f^^^S  cfm^fZ  are  also  ^t^''"oncrt°hS,'?l'^'^ 

with  his,  family.    Then  comes  the  m-  •  f^v  G«^„^*?f^a^ri'^^^^^        Utfle  rl-  ifcLn»/  »  *mM^^^  Looking  around, 

augural,  during  which  the  President's  ^^^j ii'^yt^'  ^^J^^.^^'^'^^it    perh^s  ^f,        n  "/"f;  1°°'  o" 

fb^        o^.^n^^rn^^,^^tb;  haS  ,it-  t^ging  a  revival  of  Dion  Bouclcault!    Ishould  have  Just  got  Into  the  visitors 

uation  sieXft^r&er  Wlf^d  laying  Lady  Gregorys  "Spreading  the  News",  gallery  at  the  real  senate  once.  Just 

f.i  ;«t  fl!  Icf^toH^iiv  K^  ■  a  play  satirizing  the  prevalence  of  once. 

S  rstJv  "^fre  ra  s"y^  hronS  iTc-  "°«siP  ^"^o^^  the^rish.'^A  poor,  in-    "Oh,  my  politics?  Well,  I'm  a  kind  of 

u^Tr^7r;,.JI^ihr^,J:fy^^^T  tioccnt  pcssimlst  IS  made  to  be  anestcd  a  Republican,  I  guess.    Anyway,  my 

The  s^^d^Se%f  ?he  bill  is  '"^e"'-  '^^              ^"-^  at  the  father  was  one."    Apologetically  wUh 

''I^eic  h^M  "  wi\h  J^k  B^^  ^^^n           ^"^^^   resultmg  that  sweet,  childish  smile.    He  has  red 

Thfs  ^  a  mUd  musical  romance  set  gossiP  is  ^  Its  most  Intricate,  hair,  sparse,  but  bravely  long  as  to  the 

Tills  IS  a  mud  musical  romance  sec  in  ^        j^j^  ^  j^^^j^            solu- individual  hairs,  combed  artfully  over 

»  bulbous  hfead.    His  eyes  are  dark 


Vienna  before  and  after  the  war  and 


provided  with  the  usual  plot.  There  Is 
the  count -■who  loves  the  flower  girl,  is 


<•   uuiuuuo   iicuu.     jlis  eyes 

Mr.  Lennox  Robinson's  "The  White- agate  brown— A  spaniel's  eyes. 

-""*"-■   — ineaded  Boy"  is,  like  "The  New  Gos-    "i  went  home   to  New  York  for 

separated  from  her  by  the  coming  of  war  problem  of  a  spoiled  son.  Un-lEaster,"  he  sald^onfidlng^  "Wanted 

and  the  non-delivery  of  letter  'The  "Spreading  the  News,"  the  comedy  to  see  my  wif  e  and  children  "  He 
war  over,  positions  are  reversed;  the  i^^ues  upon  the  various  character,  far  showed  their  pictures--a  handsome  trio 
flower  girl  is  a  popular  actress,  the  jess  on  the  situation.  The  problem  of-we  walked  in  thr  Easter  Xade  o^^ 
count  Is  reduced  to  working  in  a  shoe  Ipenls.  for  whom  the  rest  of  the  family  ml  avenue  "  he  said  "I  wanted  tS 
store.  Inevitably  they  meet;  she  snubs  continually  sacrificed,  is  solved  byw,.ar  my  T^rottleSm  cloThes"  A 
him;  he  retailates.with  poUte  witticisms,  young  love  not  by  the  machinaUonsluse  and  a  J^h  "  "R,.t  t  riirir,'f r.r,» 
not  realizing  that  she  thinks  she  has  a  family  and  that  of  his  be-^fjf         tfJ^J^,  .|nl  „,  "  flr^,"^ 

grievance.  In  the  end,  after  the  usual  ^rothed.  The  play  is  delightful  enter-g.^'j '""i^}^  ^^^^^  °^  l:^^^^' 
explanations,  the  lovers  patch,  up  their  Linm«it  but  ^need.  hardly  occupy  to 

Ime  of  the  professional  literary  schol-ir)„t..  Mo^rp  t  moan  v^„  ^;.,f.^i 
.rs.  the  profe'ssor  of  drama  and  aesthe-^j^^^l^  Kre  s^  much  aUke  t^e 
ICS.  Prom  another  point  of  view  the&^f^'  nd  off  '  ^ 

•lay  begins  to  date.  When  the  dderf'^^,^.?J^°  .  ^.„t„„^„ 

laasnmg  ana  careiree.     Anna  weagie  brother  George  says:  ''A  man  with, twd,^"™^^^^ 
b  decidedly  pretty  as  the  flower  girl,  gands  and  £n  empty  beUy  will  fln>/4of  like  e^^^ 
land  the  remainder  of  the  cast  endeavors  plenty  to  do"  he  is  thinking  In  anotheJPf""^'?"'     ^hat   we   want   to  be— 

€x  ^i'^ ,  ___  '^..,.1.  mrno    iito  v        T    tiro  <•     n     n/^nri    n  W » ( Ab.  — 

A  special  feature 
showing  of  "The 
was  the  presence 


1  quarrel  m  the  same  garden  where  th^ 
first  fell  in  love.  Jack  Buchanan,  an 
engaging  performer,  is  rather  too  coy 
much  of  the  time,  though  he  tries  to  be 
dashing  and  carefree.     Anna  Neagle 


of    last-    nitrhfo  Canada  is  somewhat  antedated.           T-v^J-^fMoi^^ff^—"  iCZ  j  ' 

Of    laat    nights     Acting  honors  for  the  evening  go  un-Throttlebottom-the  dull  one.  Nobody 

...X,. .1.-  >r  » —  T-v„i — °    v„(ever  wanted  me — much." 

now,  and  the 


were  guests  of  the  management. 


Pightine  Pre,  dent  Acting  honors  for  the  evening  go  un-  inroiueDociom-tne  dull 
m  th^  a,^^enre  of  Buestlonably  to  Maureen  Delany,  bul^ver  wanted  me-much." 
Imes  Ro^S  wh-f  it  would  be  hard  to  say  anything  of  th«  The  curtain  was  doj'n 
ames  Roosevelt,  who  r>ar.  cast  were  dispersing  to  ■ 


Mayor  cufley  and  James  Roose^eltrwho  j^^aT^  b^u^^^rli^.^OToufd^^^^asV' we\:  ^  the^' 

•ticularly  commend  Michael  J.  Dolan'i  J'ooms.    Sounds  of  laughter,  kidding. 


acting  "in  "Spreading  the  News"  ad  hearty  slaps  on  resonant  portions  of 
Barry  Fitzgerald's  in  "The  Whiteheadei  anatomy  caroling. 

Ibov."  Indeed  the  whole  evening,  as  thi  '  Nice  kids,"  sajd  Victor  Throttlebot- 
applause  testified,  was  one  of  laughtd  torn  vaguely  but  kindly.  "Wonder  where 
land  pleasure,  undiluted.       A.  W,  W.  we  were  this  time  last  year?    I  must ! 

look  in  my  date  book.  I  always  have 
kept  a  date  book.  And  I  write  down 
important  things  that  happen  on  cer- 
|tain  days.  Kind  of  a  diary."  He  be- 
'  came  more  low-voiced,  more  confidential, 
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more  apologetic.     "I  might  go  over  It 

some  day  and  turn  It  Into  a— an  auto-  «    ,         ,   „„     .    jv.«  TnPBtre-    a  oiwb»ck*  

^    .  vphv.   If  people  would  Wd  It?  Do      John  Parker's  "Who  s  Who  in        ™       .        enlarged,  dated  1933, 
;   i!'.!-.;-;  they  would?"  L  ^  r^ntpmnorarv  Stage,"  seventh  edition,  revisea  ana  • 

Do  Nou  tWnk  they  would?  "A  Lire,  by  ^«  Inuntry  by  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  New  York^  . 

Alexander  Victor  Throttlebottom  Moore,  Is  Published  in  this  coun^^y  °y  j  work-lnvajuable  to  all  interested  in 
late  Vice-President."  Price  $2.50.  Proba-  ■      The  first  issue  of  this  invd,iua     _  r,airps-  the  nag- 


^jvv>         By  PHILIP  HALE 

John  Parker's'  "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre: 


a  Biographical  Record  oi 


biy  all  copies  autographed. 
"I  like  Boston,"  he  said,  as 


part- 


1,     tic   dttiu,  ns  puiL 

Ing  comment.  "I  bought  all  my  hato 
for  my  role  here.  You  have  some  very 
funny  hats  In  Boston.   Nice  t^wn  " 

'sy^h'LnT^chestra.  Dr. 
The  Boston  symphony 

^°r:^lf^he"s:iryesterday  after- 
concert  of  the  se  program  1 

'^'^"^r^'SS^  an'L.inary  Ballet'^ 
comprised  f^,^..,  time  In  Bos- 

Ivor  Marke^.tch  (^st^tm 

ton);    Sibelius's  Se%entn 
?ehaikovsky^syrnphony^.^^^^^^^ 
Ivor  Maxke^'^tch  IS  a  Ki^^  ^ 

educated  musically  -  n  i^^  1912 

„ow  ^^^VrenougJ"  Vite  music 

'"tnleible   or  that  even  gives 
that  IS  tolerable   or  ^^^^ 
much  promise  of  better  tnmg  ^^^^ 
It  is  true  ^e  have  n  jj^i,jnor( 
"Rebus"  but  E^bus  i^  ^^^^ 
-mature"  works     It  is  t^erc 

-  "%^"?9|;Jr^^.on  he  i- 
For  some  unaccounlaDie  i 

High-bom  dames  ana  ^^^^     j  »'  remarkable  book  of  theatrical  ^^^^^ 

SScf  or^£»r;j«-;S^^^  noted  J  *e  ^J"" 

el..  El  worse  to  a  te  .Mm  m  address  «.uld_»e  ^        .  j^,  ,teatre 

-  we  t»t?"  "nates  d«  T«ea«.- 

5?i?W»?»-S  »»  »  icPt.  in  P.ra.  ?^""i.*;ScirSVe  London  ««e 

be  all  that  Cecu  Gray,  na  ^^^^  ^        WUliam  Archer  reprmted  on  y  his  own  ^^^^^  volumes 

Z^Z  point  «'''SaS.'S^p5  »,  knowledge  and  fnoredlWe  mdustw_  

ffi  --^V  flfef  .„„^  and 

?hat  in  another  season  he^m  y^  palladium,  I  ^.        that  a  come  ^       amplifiers  from  the 

o'^t  .^"i^„-!inl^  temptl^d  to  wite  theP  f^d  his  voice  suddenly  f  "^^^^^  "^'^  ,„hnique  as  a  whole  improves, 

a  "ge^^^^^ne'^oems  as  yet  un-F  ^^^^  ^j^^^^,,,         ."^^^^^^^Pf^JS  ^^tS^^led  in  all  large  theatres, 

^^wn'here,        well  worth  t^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^j,  that  "uo-oph^esjm      m^^,  i^^^dibility.   In  fihning 

ing;  works  ?°^^Xndf  ep£  P^m.        rhe  microphone  itself  is  partly       cause  oi^  ^^^^^^  ,t 

«u|gptftl.^^^^^^  -n  at^pubhc  d^nerj  we^         ^^^^  „ 

»"7'  i?ify^r  Tt^eat^  -rrLrdo^^^^^^  ,ound  amii^menT^  Keith  Winter's  play.  "The  Bats 
X«niM  se.  tort^^^^^  Northumberland  is 

He  ^vas  in  doleful  dumps  w^^  Claydon's  P'^<>SP«'^°"^  P'^P^f.^I^S'  common  room,  with  Mr. 

M^b^ft^atshl-' No  woMer^t^^^  ..habited  by  the  »  ^^^.^^  Ton^  abstaining  from  emo- 

Brahms  did  not  like  the  S^pS-C..!^     Davis  being  hearty  and  m  Grimth  .^^      ^l^^^s  of  red 

no  wonder  also  that  he  tooK^       wer*tion  and  Mr.  Tony  Bruce  cultivatmg  » .       j  j^^ving  been  trans- 
^Lrl^nSs,   Personjy  a-  ^^oes  of  brown  suede,  ^'f^^Z^^^^^Jon  that  is  strength- 

^usS  Tchaikovsky  dW^^^^  ^  spirit  from  G<^-^y't,iTaUnc!^v^rX  began  in  robust  mental 

music  of  Brahms j^hich  ^^fg^^^ms  the^^ed  "-hen  the  new  master,  Mr^Layr^nce  Oiiv  e  ,         ^^^^^  jgntly  feminine 


„  published  in  this  country  by  Isaac  P^m^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^ 

^he  first  i-- -^,*s;\srTc— d  7^^^^^^  ^j^y 

the  theatre-appeared  in  1912^  It  c  ^.^g.^pi^ies  have  been  added, 

seventh  issue  number  1881^  Five  nun  ^^^^^^  actresse. 

so  that  now  there  are  "^^^^^  2°°°  S  ^nd  scenic  designers  in  Great  Brit-  : 
managers,  dramatists  composes,  cr  ti«  ^^.^^  preface  to  the 

ain  and  the  United  states.  JJ-Jark^  cai  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^  | 

fact  that  more  than  a  hun^r^^  biograph^s  hav  ^^^.^^  .^.^ 

death.   But,  the  dead  nde  leaving  his  wife.  Julia  Neilsoi 

died  in  Loi^don  this  month  at  the  age  oi  o  , 

Terry.  ^  .  .j..  -talking  pictures,"  the  actors,  actresse. 

Mr.  Parker  does  not  neglect        ^^^"^^  \P    j^g.  compiled  by  his  son.  , 
and  the  producers.  This  P°'^^^°"jJ.*Jj,Sd  generally  to  Nov.  1,  1932,  but 
The  oiographical  f«=<>>^f  ^^^;^!,^5^e'r2e*^^^^^^  of  London  playbills  1930-32 
there  are  a  few  later  th?t^       from  "Abraham  Lincoln 

and  these  bills  are  indexed  ^^.'^^j^^.V  Bulloch  has  written  a  chapter  on 
122'' to  "Young  Idea.  The  96, 100.    John  IVLiiu  ^  geological 

.'Hereditary  Theatrical  ^^^^^^^^^  w^dhams.  In  the  appendix  is  a 

tables  indexed  from  the  ^dj^f  ^^^fnt  Sak  ^om  the  earliest  times  to 
list  of  notable  productions  and  ^'"P^™^^;  stage-26  plays  had  more  than 
Dec.  31,  1932;  a  1-t  of  long  ruiis  on  tt^e  Ijn^^^  ..chu-Chin-Chow" 
600  performances  to  their  cr^it  39  reach^^^  ^^^^  „  ^^e 

was  played  2238  tinies;  J^^^f^^^^^  Little  Bit  of  Fluff,"  "A 

.•Maid  of  the  Mountains     ^he  Farmer  s  w  ^^^^ 
Chinese  Honeymoon,"  "Romance.    ^Th«^^^^°  ^^^^^  igSl  are  duly  noted; 
one  consecutive,  nighU  C—^^  ..Presses.   A  list 

also  plays  for  Kmg  G^^/^f^^^^f  ^mation  about  their  stage  dimensior 
of  London  theatres  ^^h  ^ahledj^l^^^^^  of  New  York  theatres  wi 

suburban  theatres  are  not  ignored  there^s^a  ^^^^^ 

their  seating  capacity;  also  ^,  Jf  °'  5,  j^usicians,  writers  and  workers  for 
York;  a  roll  of  honox  nam^ing  the  actors,  music      ,  managers.  ax:tors, 

the  stage  who  gave  their  lives  f^thejjHppropriately  follows  the  Ion, 
and  others  whc«e  vnlls  have  ^^^^  pr,nc. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

■The  Big  House" 

■The  Big  House,"  a  play  in  four 
.-cenes  by  LennoK  Robinson  was  per- 
fcimtd  Itst  night  for  the  first  une  m 
Ecs?on.  It  was  b^^ought  out  at  the  A - 

'^--y  JA"o"i™c:.  \he'unitcd 
^^•%fwis^t^^'i^?finBeck  Theatre. 
York  on  Jan.  4,  1933.  ^  ^ 


Capt 
,  Kat 


Hi  iir.v  Brown 
DesiiarU  .   •  • 
, ,  Alcock  ■  ,•  •  • 
Lcsei-  .\lcocU  . . 
0'?!e!ll   


.MicVaiiV  J.'  Dolaii 
y  J.  M.-Cornucl! 
. .  .  Eil'-e:i  Crowe 
. Barry  FitzseraM 
.  .Arthur  ShicWs 


V   Akock   j^j.,  Mbone.v 

.■:.'r  y%nV  min.-.V.benU'o-Dek.  U.  WriBh 

This  play  now  reminds  one  oi 
ClaekoVs  "Cherry  Orchard/'  for  Mr 
Lennox  tells  the  story  o^ /mpovenshed 

?-iff!^lSf>rB^-3-^ 
™¥r^a^S?  tLt  hafb-n  respect^^^ 

rlln  ccme  the  disturbing,  distracted 
viais  from  1921  to  1923.  years  o:  raids 
■n-id  reprisals,  of  the  two  parties.  T.a 
^icocks  finally  see  their  house  in  ruins 
They  seek  refuge  m  the  garden  wita 
the  furniiure  that  has  escaped  the  fire 
;r  -  the  hou'e  has  been  mined.  What 
t.v%ivd  their  pride. .  their  aristocratic 

-    ih-i-  '<indness  to  the  neghbprs  , 
and  also  their  helplessness.    Their_  m:_j 
,     J    luiders.and   and   overconie  [ 
•=•■ hai'-ed.     The   maid  senant  is, 
^acliercus.    The  old  Alcccks-wliat  is  | 
:  -I-  fo-  thsm— Icdgmgs  in  London?  But 
I  'he  daughter  Kate,  knowing    what  her  ! 
orot£er  would  wish  her  to  do,  is  deter- 
n-ined  to  remain  In  Ireland.    She  be 
nves  h«r  class  is  needed  as  much  as 
!  l^vei    that  U  13  ror  her  to  begui  Uie 
with  the  old  ideas  all  over  again. 

This  plav  m:ght  well  appear  to  anj 
one  not  mterested  in  the  Irisn  question 

questions  very  dull.  AlcocK  is  a 
amiable,  futile  person,  a  Chekhovian 
character.  .The  c,:=te  has  stea^^ 
diminished:  he  receives  no  rents  from 
h<s  farmers.  His  wife,  an  English-^ 
^^man.  is  out  of  place  and  unhappy,  1 
Th-' daughter  Kate  has  character  and 
courage  She  would  not  marry  Des- 
rarcU  for  when  her  brother  Ulick  would 
retui-n  from  the  war  the  two  would  be 
useful  and  happy  in  tlieir  village  life^ 
Ulick  did  not  come  back,  but  Kate 
carried  on.  She  tried  a  secretary  s  life 
in  London,  but  could  not  endure  the 
city  and  the  people.  Returning  joy- 
fullv  she  scon  learned  of  tne  famm 
poverty;  then  it  was  Despard  who  or- 
dered them  out  of  the  house  which  was 
to  be  mined.  _.,  o._~„.„><. 

I  On'  could  listen  to  Eileen  Crowes 
voice  with  delight  if  she  were  only  re- 
'  citing  the  "begats"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. She  had  much  to  say  in  Uie 
plav  that  was  worth  hearmg.  Her 
description  of  her  life  m  London,  and 
the  adventures  of  the  O'Neills  in  that 
city  gave  relief  to  scenes  that  were 
necessarily  drab  and  dull,  and  tne:. 
were  so  well  acted  that  the  prevaUing 
gloom  was'  intensified. 

Talk  without  end.  Yet  there  wa» 
melodrama  when  Ulick's  ghost— or  wa^ 
i'-  the  father  that  shot  at  Despard?— 
there  was  good  melodrama  in  the  scene 
where  Kate  besought  Despard  to  spare 
the  village  from  fire.  Mi;.  Fitzgeralo 
portrayed  the  characterless  Alcociv 
mildly  philosopnical  over  Ireland's  woes 
His  wife  asked  him  to  play  the  piano 
to  comfort  her.  He  dd  not  have  the 
heart  to  play,  weak-wUled  even  as  a 
pianist.   


TcaSb^  le  CBralrthTn:d^.:;;en  the  new  master,  Mr^.^---^,^^^^^^^^^  ^e  cln^pie^ly  feminine 
^-r-  -J  the  R^siin  w^ich  at  times^^ealth,  makes  a  tragedy  of  his  love  for  TUly,  th  ^^^^ 
reS^y°^al  abhorrent.  ^^.^^mber  of  the  ^'^^'^^^ZlTZ  e.T^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Ernest  Newman  belief,  g^*^  honyyaJuable  assistant  Mr.  Claydon  ^^^f  "  ^3^0^.  drinks  himself  into  a  fit 
«'"hout^..^„^^°"'™*m  tt^  cJm^ser'4=^„lttes  of  clandestine  love  m  the  w  nter  season,  or 


wiwiuu.  -r^°n'  *hat  tins^  composer'jfi-„,t;es  of  clandestine  love  m  the  winter  season, 

&^n&3he  ^^SlfwhieClpless  passion  for  Beringer,  Miss 

Mysterious''  opening  theme  t^^^^  ^^.^         Poor  ^Uy.  ^j^^l^,^^^  fl^  humanity,  comes 

fal^'-'^he  tSe'tlitap^rs^^  Spencer  portrays  with  ^  ^d  f or  t^e Tit  Ume  and  to  hear  Mr. 

toes' later.  Toothers  it  might  down  in  her  dressing-gown  to  be  kissed  im  ^  Meanwhile 
Siwn  as  the  I>eath  Theme  ^^^^^  the  verses  ^^^^^^^^^Jthan  that  which  feUed  him  at  the! 

"6n  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  nam^here  f « j^^^^nStion's  sake,  remove  the  <=orpse^ 

death  to  me.  husband  and  bid  hmi,  lof  a  woman,  but  that  is  scarcely 

It  is  a  word  infinitely  terrible."  says,  pardonably,  that  she  is  a  wi^  the  precise 

And    as    Tchaikovsky    was    wildl  What  one  wants  to  know,  U  tne  p  y  ^^^^  seemed 

Academic  Festival  overture:  Piano  c^^^^ 
(-ro     No.     2     (Mr.     Gatorilowitsch,  j[ 
piarust);  Symphony.  No.  1. 


lie:  the  ordering  at  them  Is  ingenious;  the  performance  is 
alu.i.  ^  niKiiiy  competent  and,  when  Miss  Spencer  and  Mr.  Massey  have  a 
hand  in  it,  more  than  competent.   And  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the 

.dramatist's  mind  a  unifying  cause  behind  the  disasters,  but  what  that 
cause  is  the  stage  does  not  indicate.  It  is  not  enough  that  violence  is  vio- 

ilence;  a  is  not  eno?;gh  to  say:  'Enter  furies.'  Where  did  they  come  from? 

IWhy  did  they  throw  Mr.  Massey  under  the  piano  and  Miss  Cooper  almost 

oinder  the  bed?  ' 

On  Monday.  April  17.  a  concert  of  Erederlck  S.  Converse's  composi- 
tions was  sponsored  by  the  Beta  Chaper  of  Mu  Phi  Bpsllon.  The  program 
comprised  excerpts  from  his  opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire."  the  concertino 
for  two  pianos,  the  violin  sonata,  choruses  for  female  voices,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  "The  Mask  and  the  Pace," 
by  Luigi  Chiart  .li,  which  is  to  bo  seen  in  Somerset  Maugham's  adaptation  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  the  week  of  May  l,  was  not  given  in  C.  B.  Pemald's 
adaptation  at  the  Copley  Theatre  some  years  ago  under  Mr.  Cllve's  man- 
agement. 

We  have  no  record  of  this  production  at  the  Copley.  Pernald's  adapta- 
Ition  wao  prodi'ccil  in  London  at  Everyman's  Theatre  on  Feb.  8,  1924.  Fer- 
nald,  by  the  way,  born  in  Boston  in  1869,  was  originally  a  draughtsman 


"Secrets" 


LOEWS  STATE 


naaa,  oy  cne  way,  Dorn  m  Boston  m  1869,  was  originally  a  draughtsman 
for  the  U.  S.  navy  department,  afterwards  a  newspaper  correspondent  and 
dramatist.  He  made  other  adaptations  of  Italian  plays,  "Three  for  Diana" 
and  "The  Jest."  His  latest  play  is  "Tomorrow"  (1931). 


:  iHi- 

I  Willi.- 


ii  k""'rnTJ"  .•^'"■'■rnrct  T^awronro 

u.R"'?MnT",'"',''^f''  aiul  E  lV  :' 
""0   nlrtv.'  cd   by    Fr,j.nk  i 

AV(i"u  Ji,     ,  , 

M'Tfy  MarlnwA  -.^ 

•lolu.  (■"itoT"  Plckford 
Ml-.  Miii-lowe. i'  -^^l'^  Howai-fl 

Jli's.  JI.i.rlown  tS,-  Aubrey  SmiDi 
Si.^an  ciiJi  ?n"S« Blanche  l.;r<y|cnci 
I'Ortl  Hurley.  ' »  .V'"-^'-' 

■  SiiMsliiiii."   Herbert  KvaiiH 

"J'lk'.'"  Hou'sWr  . '.■.■.'. sparli. 
S'  Tiuni  Martinez .Allan  Sf.-irs 
William  (Jarllon  Vehlirt* .f-Mona  Mini, 
William  Par  on  !™ii,T Lyman  Williani.M 

Audrey  (woman).  p  h»i"'ri  ^T" 

Sns.in    (child)  ...  .   irf/ij?'  Cla,-|„„ 

•Susan   (woman)  i>;„i„"n 

Robert  (man)  S?"*'?'"!*  Connelly 

'   Theodore  von  Eliz 


'  Second  Sight 

p.  By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

^nrfV:Zl^^!^S'Zt!S^^^^  r^\T:'^'7  Chairs  and  a 

and  more  yeai^  ago.  Set  hem  do^  n  Dublfn  ""fJ^"  '"'"^^^  °^  *  ^<>'^, 
the  cufl^t  of  Mayo  cr  the  Aran  '  ?Zi.      f  f '  "^^^^^^  WicWow  or 

legend  or  incident  oTsnateh  o^l  i2e  who,,  '  '"'^"^  "^^^ 
teristic.  Or  if  you  prefer  s^methfni%i^v  ""^'^^        ^^^^ily  charac- 

table  linen,  geLel  Slver  b?<2  whkh  "''^  ^"  ^'^^  ^^ite 

or  even  America;  and  in %eeThlSn  r.T  ^  ^^"V'''""  '^""'^^  Lo'^don 
brogue,  they  will'  give  you^ri^p^S  comSv  ^ut''TV''' 
dreds,  and  so  to  be  pLved    ThPr.       ^  T  "^"^  nineteen  hun- 

these  Visiting  Ir^h  pSS  c^rtainlv'therf  • ''''  ^"^'^  ""^^ 

Which  for  shining  versatuity  un^Sfi^  en  JT,''"'^  ^™"P 

the  briiiant  Sr^fgrJ  JTthe^  eL^^^  '^^'^^^ 
into  columns  of  space   N^fw  ?      '^J^'^^dual  players  would  eat 

ling  out  of  talents  I?iey  have  been  /rtn''.  P'^^''"'  '^""'^  '^S- 
kindly  school,   from   the   days   of   tw  ^  but  a 

in  1899.    They  have  bLn  ten.?.  ^^^^^f^^ion's  inception  back 

truth  and  fidelity  to  fee   Stn       \,        ^'^^  ^^S'  that 

■picture  is  incomplete  unlei  ev^  ^lir^'  t^?  all  .  essential,  that  the 
And  it  is  to  thai?  e^r^^Sg  Sit  Vlf  f^  unobtrusively  placed, 
strated  one  great  fact-  th7f-  n«  V     ^"       ^^^^^  *hev  have  demon- 

may  b,  the  pC  S  fuU  cSannInd         ^""^^^-^^^^^  -  ^^terly  penn^j 
'cance  and  their  care-^reror3,re  .h^f  7  ^^P'^"*  '^S^^' 

juntil  the  Irish  Flayer/have  warmed  and  ^''tf'  ^""^  ^""^^^^  P^^^*^^ 
'the  Iris^i  drama  rightly  it  an vTvSinf-  "  you  would  know 

Ifeet  Of  these  visitoL  from  acT^  th^^/a  Vv,  '  "^"""^  ^^'''^  '^'^'^^  ^t  the 
:their  performances  so^thTng  Le5pl  caWv  res«,f,      T''  ^""^^^^^ 
l^hich  too  often  we  miss  in  Jur  !        ^"'^  "^'""^^  something- 

Itiiem.  ''"'^        play-actors  or  the  works  assigned  to 

iThririttom's^Sfen?^^^^^  observes  Alexander 

minds  his  coUeaguestSatTn  thri  ^        f  "^tor  from  Massachusetts  re- 

.  Rever^'s  horse )Ta?nrbeeS  getwTnvlr'  ^"^"'''^  ^^^^^  -^^^"^ 
.oing  to  do  about  a  .over^e^JenTonTS  ^ 

TheeTsLgTL'TSrsTStSLSt'T.^-  ^^^-^d  "Of 

under  the  head  of  SnlheV tusf^^^^^^^  f"^'"'       *°  '""«^<=  «>"^«« 

ning  himself  Ln  Florida  or  ti-v?^f  f    :.    ^  i^  York  office,  tan- 

acanned  so  many  Sle' oT  b^Sg  t)f Sc^  sj'f^'      ^^^^^  ^« 
idea  has  been  bom  in  him   He  won, ^  statements  that  a  wonderful 

Thee  I  Sing."  with  th^  Sme  Authors  fhf  "v,"'*  '^^^  ^  ^^^"^^  '°  "Oi 

ceptions.  even  the  same  prinS  Ite^.      '/^^'^^''^^  ^ 
which  first  applauded  hi  grSt  i^Sr      ^""^       obeisance  to  the  city 
how  the  premiere  in  Siton   He  ?i  ."or^Jf  ""'^^  ^^^"^  ^« 
tions  as  to  announce  a  title  fnr  f),,      ^      ^  roseate  calcula, 

••Let  Ein  Eat  CaS'  whSh  t^°Le  JnS^^^  " 
^^•ho  have  daobled  in  hLtory  JSll  ^S  tt'lll  "^^'^  those 
toinett^.  Austrian  archduchei  Ind  wTfe  nf  t  t"^  "^^'^  °^  Marie  An- 
was  told  that  the  starving  revolutfonT  f!  «1  ^"'s.  ^VI  of  France,  when  she 
title  may  be  i^garded  a^  a  coHc^iS  ^rT  '  "^'"^  Harris's 
86  a  famous  remark  'colloquial  perversion  of  what  has  been  accepted 

or  ofrL^:^nrnum^^^^^^^^  of  literature 

left  wondering  wha.  ha^d  afterward  ""^"^  '°  '"'^^'^  ^«  ^^^^ 
so  Skilfully  suspended  thTit  wouW Tim  Jhi The  •^^"'^  ^^^^  "'^^^ 

she  so  minded,  could  easily  go  on  witr^i.  ^  i  ,  Playwright,  were  he  or 
many  of  our  questions,  liere  ie  Tevera^  T.T^  ^'^^  ^^''^^  answer 
play  list  in  New  York.  On  the  ^f;::  ^his  in  this  season's 

there  never  w«  a  second  "'The  Sn  fror^  w^"' ..""^"^  '"^S^*  ^^«^<^t  that 
second  "Merry  Widow"  or  "Plor^ora '^,?T  I'  "^^^^tnin' ";  never  a 
reputed  never  to  strike  twice  i^  toe  samf^Lrt^'"^xx°^  "^^*"^'  "  ^ 
deserves  all.the  enccuragment  SssibleTdr^f  'nevertheless, 
the  theatre  aUve  a-nd  interLt^g ''L?  Z '"^  V^' *° 
Throtfclebottom,  we  probably  shall  he^n  =f  ^  self-effacing 
for  the  second-bom  xhiW  begin  at  once  to  knit  a  baby's  sweater 


o,.5^"f"<?J'"t    and    sweetness,  courase 

faml]iar''^,'ni?L'r''f  ^'^  lace-th^oW 
ramiiiar  Ingredients  are  coming  back 

^nhi\1"T"  ^'"h  »  vengeance  %st  a, 
out*^  nf"h»i^  ¥^'y  Plckford  climbs 
wUh  "c;iiref/^^"'  of  despond 

State  ^I^^o  showing  at  L5eWs 

w  L^^f^f/?-  ^  far  and  away 

her  best  talkmg  film,  and  while  it  h^i 

me"^t,*='?7^«  and  some  confS^g"  mo- 
ments, it  is  on  the  whole  a  plfa^ant 
picture,  agreeably  directed  by  FTank 
Rav^^fn;  beautifully  photographed  by 
vnl  ^^iff  ^i'l,  shrewdly  contrived  by 
Miss  Plckford  herself  to  catch  the  ore- 
Si  ''Cfh'^r^T  wiitful'^ro- 
mance.  To  the  star  herself  the  recen- 
tion  accorded  the  film  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  say  the  least,  for  she  started  it 
rilwi^t^''  t"''  sc'rapped  the  entire  pro- 
°"rn?hen  it  was  more  than  half 
done.  The  current  version  recast  and 
radically  altered,  is  likely  "to  K  suc- 
thf 'iv^^^*°"J?.^,to  a  multitudinous  public  I 
the  .  Mary  Plckford  of  years  past;  not 
the  uncomfortable  gamin  of  "Kikl." 

"J?rftc"^v,"°'v*h^   ^'■st    time    thai  ' 
J^crets    has  been  screened-  Norma 
Talmadge  played  m  a  silent  film  sevwal 
years  ago  and  it  is  possible  that  there  " 
ThI  ''till  another  version 

J.ne  theme,  however,  remains  un- 
changed, and  that  theme  Is  thT  de™- 

tr??,<=  oT.k'"^"  }°  her  husband  amid 
trials  of  a  ph.ysical  and  spiritual  sort  a 

nelf  to''th^''\H'J"««  happi! 
ness  to  them  both  at  the  end  -of  their 
me,";ied  'ife.  The  story  opens  to 
da,r^ht^^.if"^  ^^^1^  Mary  -Marl^w? 
«n!i  f=i1f  wealthy  merchant,  meets 
of  her  fot"^  ^"/^  r'th  John  Caritin,  one 
of  her  father's  clerks.    Betrothed  to  1 

^ev^^^fJ'ri^^-  with  John 

Jhey  go  to  California,  suffer  hardshin"; 

ft^f'lrJ'T^'  "^y^"-^  stiS  th&r 

stock  and  endeavor  to  kill  John— ^snr 
row,  when  their  first  baby  dii^  and 
then  achieve  prosperity.    John  bfiomes 

h^nl^ffJ^  ^'i''''  age,  despfte  certafn 
mndenties  which  Mary  forgives  sen^inir 
his  underlying  devotion  to  hef"  Ifthf 
01  der*?5»  ^^^^e  their  grown  chUdVen  in 
peace  ^^'"^'"'"^  ^ 

the^m^riH?""  H  '"^<J«-  «  Is  that 

the  middle  portion  of  the  film  rather 
breaks  down,  and  that  the Tfldrfmls 
Snri^^^  f^""  SJlt^'-ely  unmotivated  and 
^e  S  ^wif  Pioneering  sequences 
are  good,  with  special  mention  for  the 

the^ctbln"^"  '^^'^  ."f""  ^«f*n^ 
ler,  «Sfi^  tT,!"^"™  attack  by  the  rust- 
a  W't^ff  "S^^^i'cen**  have  quite 

s\'r41nd^^l^i^hn>iScfef  ^^""^ 
am^n^he^^v^f?'"''^  performance  ranks 
is  Ucrht  Li"*^;  ^'"T"  portrayals.  She 
^cene.  L^"^  charming  In  the  eariy 
scenes  and  achieves  genuine,  wordless 

tab?  if  d^^^r  4'''  '^^'"''^^  that  he^ 
thi^J  voice  Is  too  light  for 

die        V  ^he  plays  thi  m  d- 

simnf  ftv     n^r  ^'enity  and 

nWnl    ^    ^  assistance  to  the  . 

T  P^^L  V*^^"  1'^^  "^htlv  be  estimated, 
Leslie  Howard  contributes  his  gentility 
and  persuasive  charm  to  the  role  of 
John  Cartton.  Even  though  he  is  not 
physically  convincing  as-  the^ithfSl 
a nS,^'  "<="^'V  andTel?  a 

exceiw'ne^.^"'''^''  ^'""h  offers  an 
excellent  performance  as  Marv'<!  cho- 

v^  «hf ^"^.^^  sparks^  Unc- 
syllablcallV  amusing  to  a  minor  role 

J^A  unusJlly  orX; 


mother  love  called  "The  S 
and  "Out  AH  Night"  u 
Cord"  turned  upside  down.   The  second 
reason  is  that  Laura  Hope  Crews,  who 
Played  the  overpowering  mother  in  the 
serloufl  play,  haa  the  same  role  in  the 
|f'urrent  farce,   it'a  all  n,  > 
I  especially  .so  when  S). 
I'f^tend.s  to  be  a  browbr. 
contlnual'°.fi"-''  hot-WaL.r  b<HUe.s  and 
Pittt        <chaperonage  and  when  ZaSu 

S^t^iVJlr^^a-^e^  toUd^^5?hy  S 

str&'of  hi'^'.!^'  to  the  apron 

I  ove  wifh  his  bossy  mamma,  falls  to 
actt  ai  chi,^f  "  ^^'^'l  ^onny.  who 
r.^]^  Children's  nurse  to  a  blir  de- 
more"  f^c1^°fvJ^°'^^h  clrcSn^llncIs 
Sactrt  plausible  they  are 

is  consi^ro^M  P"""'""  ''here  matrimony  ! 
rled^nri  rti"^^*"^- ,  are  mar-  ' 
their  '^^P*'^  for  Niagara  Palls  on 
meiL  f  H?^"*'"'  hut  there  Mrs.  Colgate 
tTe'l.rldat'^ni^^.''  completely  disrupts 
eols  homi  =,  „Sonny  rebels  and 
orRon«?H^/jT-  Eventually  a  friend 
fm-,«,ot^  ^^^^  ^  elaborate  scheme 
R^n?;^^^fi'"'^  his  tadependence:  he  has 
toZ  kidnapped  and  taken  to  Chlna- 
in  evol*"'^r  follows,  and  In 

bride  «n^f°^  "l^^y  Vigor,  rescues  h£ 
Shrewdlv^,='l""-f  his  mother, 

anrewdiy  cast,   Laura  Hooe  f!re«7<! 

^-f with^^er'^porf 
*  sentimental,'  middle-aeed 
lo'nan  whose  maternallsm  ha,s  devel- 
oped to  tile  point  where  It  4  a  nnhile 
nuisance.  Miss  Pitts  and  Mr  SuS- 
valle  play  nobly  and  sacrifSalTrrous- 
iu  merriment  in  the  audience 
no^  ,^wt  unhappy  honeymoon  trip  bSt 

AH  Nllhp'  ^"°'}t  make-Out 
All  Night'  more  than  an  over-imWn 
two-reel  comedy.  "ver-grown 

On  the  stage  is  an  unusually  nreten- 
t'ous  vaudeville  bill,  consist W  Kne 
acts,  headed  by  Sam.  Jack  Kaufman  and 
in  hk^.'^';^*''"?'  KaufmTn.^now 
enter  afner^  ^^^^  ^  ™^«ter  and 

^hl  lJi    ""'J^, *arge  of  totroduclng  ! 
the  acts  and  leadtog  the  m.,«irp.i  m.^! 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
'Out  All  Night" 


bers.  Among  the  acts  are  Kay  Katya 
and  Kay,  dance  favorite;  Nelson's  Kat- 
land  comedy  act;  the  Lassiter  Brothers, 
billed  as  "Lafl-Savers";  the  Osaki  Boys 
to  "Japanese  Pastime";  Gertrude  Avery 
and  her  boys  in  "Rhythm";  Bernard 
and  Kay,  Dutch  comedians;  Johnny 
Lee;  the  Bostonettea,  and  others. 

— E.  L.  H. 


noland  Colgate  Slim  S.in,mervi.v 

Traev Shirley  Grey 
Children. .  -.  ..  .•.■.'.•.•. -.Biily  BartV.-fe'lJrne 
Temple.  Philip  Piirdy 

lA,7^?\^.the  Strangest  effect  in  "Out 
All  Nipht,"  which  opened  yesterday  at 
the  RKO  Keith -Boston  Theatre  of  a 
teerious  theme  gone  suddenly  slapstick 
mere  are  two  reasons  for  this— one  is 
that  Sidney  Howard,  upon  a  day  wrote 
ja  dramatic  .story  of  smothering,  selfish 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM 
"Oliver  Twist" 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by 
Elizabeth  Meehan  from  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Charles  Dickens;  directed 
by  William  Cowen,  photographed  by  T 
Roy  Hunt  and  presented  by  Monogram 
Pictures  with  the  followtog  cast- 

Olijer  Twist   Dickie  Mooro 

S«er*^"''---'--"--w^^ 

Bun  hie        *  Georgre  Nash 

Carney- "^.^^ 

|^^:^'IS^herr.-.'.'.-.'.-.;".r^!^.|i?S 

^'I™'*^''    Harry  Holman 

It  seems,  on  sober  reflection,  that 
_  Oliver  Twist"  as  a  play  is  one  of  those 
intangibles"  which  the  state  govern- 
ment may  tax— that  is,  it  has  value  by 
common  consent,  and  not  Intrtosically 
Certamly  the  tale,  to  modem  minds 
(and  there  surely  breathes  no  man 
with  soul  so  dead  that  he  doesn't  know 
the  story)  appears  to  demand  a  mix- 
ture of  childlike  credulity  to  cotaS- 
dence  with  a  delight  in  extended  cruelty 
and  stupidity,  for  enjoyment.  Dickens's 
original  tract  agatost  the  workhouse 
Avhi'f®  }^  gr^ed  the  gentle  Victorians 
(who  took  rather  more  pleasure  in  hear- 
mg  about  tortures  than  the  present 
callous  age)  is  forgotten  to  the  picture, 
and  the  play  itself  offers  nothtog  to 
exchange  It  remains  a  long-drawn-out. 
tiresome  thing.    Every  development  of 
l.LF  °^      predicted  by  the  previous 
scene  and  recalled  by  memory,  which 
Sfu",o/  «ven  ephemeral  freshness 
The  latest  "Oliver  Twist"  is  manned 
™'t^^'\/''tors,  and  Oliver  is  played 
by  Dickie  Moore  with  sweet  reasonable- 
ness and  conscientiousness.    He  is  a 
charmmg  child,  and  many  a  fan  will 
want  another  look  at  hi^ri  before  he 
begins  to  get  Into  that  unattractive  age 
w!"f        "'P^  develops  but  nature 
Rm  ^1,  V^'^*":'^  °"  heauty  for  a  while. 
But  all  the  other  actors  seem  to  hear 
..f^'^i?"^  of  the  director  through- 
out the  film.    It  moves  forward  at  a 
slow   pace,   and   they   all    act  self- 
conscious  and  apologetic.   All  but  Doris 
Lloyd,  who  gives  a  splendid  performance 
as  Nancy  Sikes.    Even  the  buS  wal 
hopelessly  miscast,  for  he  was  obviously 
a  loving  beast,  who  found  it  hard  e^e^ 
to  simulate  a  snarl.  ( 

tv,'^*^'f  ^         excellent  vaudeville  on  I 
the  bill  especially  a  pair  of  top-notch 

r'^«.i'^f""'\  I^wls  and  Mo2?e  anS 
a  magic  an  who  has  some  myst  fying 
tricks  with  a  great  deal  of  skil  and  ' 
the  assistance  of  four  really  b^uteous 
damsels  to  black  satin  tljhte  other 
acts  on  the  bill  are  Buster  Shaver  and 
his  Lilliputian  companions  Olive  Ind 
George;  Fields  and  Georgie  in  comldv 
smgmg  and  dancing;  M^e  Ames  who 
presents  a  number  of  amustog  taper- 


J  sanations  oi  femiolae  types;  and  Boyd 
land  Wallln  In  sp?ct»cular  gymnastic 

feats. 

I  -Riw^nvit.  Man  of  the  Hour,"  a  pic- 
■  of  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
^ther  short  features  round 
V.  E.  B. 


(  ONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK] 

■    \  :i AY -Symphony   Hall,    8    P.  M. 
il  l  ;ind  Ha\dn  Society.  Thomp- 
;.  Slonc.  conductor.  Elgar's  "Dream 
oi   Gerontius."    Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lt-ague  of  Catholic  Women. 
TUESDAY— Women "s  Republican  Club, 
8:15  P.  M.   Apollo  Club.  Thompson 
Sioiie.  conductor;  Florence  Hersom, 

■  :\l!to.  I 

ian  Hall.  8  P.  M.   Jewish  Sym- ! 

Orchestra:  Jewish  Choral  So-i 
ar.d  the  Hada.'^sah  Glee  Club., 
all  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  Braslavsky.i 
^'EDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8:15' 
P.  M.  Brahms  Festival:  orchesU'al 
program.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conduc- 
tor. 

THURSDAY— S.vmphony  Hall.  2:30  P. 
M.  Brahams  Festival.  Chamber  ajidj 
vocal  music.  [ 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Boston) 
Civil-  Orche.stra.  J.  p.  Wagner,  con- 
ductor. 

fRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Brahn\s 
Fe^tixal,   Dr.  Koussevitzky.  conductor. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M,  Concert 
In  commemoration  of  the  110th  an-f 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Chicker-i 
ine  &  Sons. 
jATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8:15  pJ 
M.    Boston     Symphony  Orchestra] 
rahms  Festival  (difTerent  from  FriJ 
■"s).   Dr.  Koussevit^kv-,  concinctor.  I 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"So  This  Is  Africa" 

A  screen  comed.v  adapted  by  Norman 
Kriiana  from  his  own  story:  diroptcd  b.v  Ed- 


tinct.   Yet  througn  -n.o^  -  

he  was  able  to  bring  to  life  a  good  a< 
of  the  color  and  military  grandeur 
St.  Petereburg  of  before  the  war,  ] 
concluded  his  half  of  the  program  wl 
a  collection  of  exciting  newsreel  flash 

of  the  revolutlonarj'  days  of  1917-18. 1  

Of    necessity,    Mr.    Bryan's    pictur  «ard  "Cline  ami  presented'by  Columbia  Pic 

lacked  much  of  the  pibturesque  ar 'X,';^,^''  "^^  Robert  wooi.^ey 

romantic  glamor  of  his  distingulshe  wamir   Bert  Whtei<  ii 

partner's.    Perhaps  too  much  of  the: 'f"der      .\maijons  '^iT.'S' ''^'it',','.?,! 

dealt  with  the  Industrial  and  ^enc^lf,^%,^°T"".^'''^^!'^::::::^^^^^^ 

tural  projects  now  under  way.  Perhai  street  cleaner    Henry  Arni<  tia| 

he  should  have  shown  more  of  the  ii  ^o^l"'   ,  :  v  "VT'  r1 

tlmate    and    lighter    bits,    like    t?  ..The  reasons  for  making  "So  "This  Is 
theatres,  the  athletic  competitions,  tl-  ^J'"*'^^-  ^'^"".^"'^  J^^^f'^  attract;ion  at 
music  halls  and  the  puppet  shows.  Bi  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre,  are  fairly  ob- 
the  American  must  remember  that  tl*,  vious  but  they  do  not  excuse  the  restaU- 
Russians   take   themselves   and   the  '"g  P'cture   For  months  the  p^^^^^ 
enterprises  with  a  religious  serlousne  been  treated  to  jungle  and  anim^^ 
and  that,  after  all,  there  can't  be  mu<^  i'i'f '  °i,Jf'Tf  ^Pv^fniV  '-^ 
i?i\l  nUlem*^  "^^'^  \  A?r1cl"TrSs  ^''^K  dark  mfs'ter^ 

iitn,.o?bLP  ^l  w«c  .  n,J  unlike  the  pictures  it  set  out  to  satirize, 

vafuablf  veWcle  for  eXinTnl  i^pTrt  ^^<^  that  mystery  consists  in  the  man- 
InH  i^m^,^?if  tr.       ^Ailnr  "er  in  wWch  it  BScaped  the  attention 

and  communist  Russia  to  an  audlenc  ^jjj  jj  ^  ^  guardians  of 
of  boiirgeois  Bostonlans-seVeral  c  ^^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^^^^  J^eady  it  has 
whom  bravely  appeared  in  their  dmnt  ^gen  taken  out  of  cu-culation  to  be 

 L.  w„  JK.^  toned  down,  but  the  remains  are  dis- 

'  inaying.  No  stage  play  could  be  so  vul- 
gar and  suggestive,  no  screen  play  has 
a  right  to  be,  and  it's  all  in  the  name 
of  good,  clean  fun. 

 ,   .    To  get  things  over  with  as  briefly  as 

 „rTm/-'TJTTVTcr\xr  possible,  Wilbur  and  Alexander,  propri- 

ETHEL  HUTCHINSON,  gtors  of  a  defunct  Hon  act,  are  sent  to 

u  A  TJ1?T1?TT1?  PRTPF  Africa  by  a  motion  picture  company 
HAKK1J1.1  lli  f  KH..ti  ^j^^g  ^^^^  ^  j^^y  explorer,  Mrs.  John- 
Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist,  and  Har-  sen  Martini.  Arrived  in  the  jungles.i 
riette  Price,  contralto,  accompanied  by  Wilbur  is  kidnapped  in  his  night  shirt) 
Reginald  Boardman,  presented  jointly  and  pith  helmet  by  a  lady  Tarzan — whc^ 
the  following  program  last  night  at  swings  around  on  cables  and  has  a  lov- 
the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel:  ing    gorilla    for    a  companion— while 

Bameau-Godowsky   ^.   Sarabaiiji  Alexander  is  the_  target_of  Mrs.  Mar- 


METROPOLITAN 

Between    Noel  Coward's 


pageant- 


Baoh   Prelude  in  D  mnio 

IBach  V.  Gisue  from  French  suit. 

Handel-Grainerer      .  ..n-o.^,.  M„sif 

('  .Hornpipe  from  "Water  Musk 

Handel   "Danik  sei  dir.  Herr 

H;,„,ier  .  ;  -Furlbondo  Spira  il  Vento 

^"Sf"'-    I^P™-""*"   ■'^  Autemhal 

vhlJbert  mcht  and  Traiun 


drama,  "Cavalcade,"  in  its  first  localf  |^gt;™|„„- '. .  ;;;;/;;.^^-.'^.^''Dehi  Awe^^^^^^  Muir"  burlesques  as- 


tini's  aTfforous  efforts.  Presently  there 
are  more  Amazons,  several  dozen  Tar- 
zans — who  invade  the  jungle  to  the 
tune  of  the  Maine  "Stein  Song"—  and 
the  end  of  the  film  finds  Wilbur  and 
Alej^ander  washing  baby  clothes  for 
their  wives,  Mrs.  Martini  and  the  Ama- 
zon.   Racquel  Torres  makes  a  pretty 


showing  at  popular  prices,  and  a  stage 

show  which  departs  meritoriously  froml   Kaure    widmun 

the  beaten  paths,  the  Metropolitan  thisl   ,chumann-Lizt   ■.•.-.•.■.•.■.•.■.■.jeux  d'ea 

next  six  days  offers  its  patrons  enter- 1    ^Mos  '  W:  :  W:::.:  nt}'^rt 

tainment  of  more  than  ordamry  worth  3ebhard     .     .^  .  ..^.^^.j.^-^y  .^^^-^Ti^^^^ 

Cavalcade,"  which  has  been  hailedl  J-nc  ra^^^  composer  at  the  piano, 


^     ,■  jujiieice"'.   '  —  — -. —  --      Naturally  the  performance  last  nigl 

imbromotn  D  mino  sorted  Hollywood  blondes,  while  Wheeler  was  on  no  such  scale,  but  was  nevrr- 
—  " and  Woolsey  are  just  as  usual.  If  you  theless,  for  the  size  of  the  hall,  sr. 
like  them,  "So  This  Is  Africa"  is  alii  adequate    one.    Mr.    Braslavsky  had 
yours.  trained  his  orchestra  and  his  chonis 

The  vaudeville  program  is  entitled:  "A  carefully.   The  brass  was  particularly 


excf!  .upcrb  caricaluii'  . 

Froiii,  I\]ich."  subtitled  "Holier  t,,;iu 
Thou,  a  Rocking  Chair  Episode,"  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  American 
dunce  as  an  art.  It  has  humor,  the 
staid  beauty  of  a  worked  sampler,  wit 
and  authenticity. 

Miss  Chellls's  composition  to  be 
danced  a  Bach  canon  was  as  successful 
In  its  way  as  Doris  Humphrey's  rarely 
lovely  dance  for  a  group  to  Bach's  Air 
for  the  G  String,  "From  the  Depths," 
extraordinarily  effective  as  a  study  tn 
group  rhythms,  owed  some  of  it  inspira- 
tion to  another  composition  of  Miss 
Humphrey's,  seen  here  some  years  ago, 
but  it  was  worked  out  for  a  smaller' 
group  by  Miss  Chellis.  Another  group 
composition,  "Song  of  the  Fields,"  had 
the  earthy  beauty,  without  the  heavi- 
ness, of  a  Millet  painting. 

In  her  solos,  Miss  Chellis  was  most 
striking  in  her  own  pavane,  to  Ravel's 
music  "Pavane  pour  une  infante  De-* 
funte."  E.  B. 


JEWISH  SYMPHONY  iOllCHESTRA 

In  Jordan  hall  last  evening  the  Bos- 
ton Jewish  Symphony  orchestra,  S. 
Braslavsky,  conductor,  the  Boston  Jew- 
ish Choral  Society  and  the  Hodassah 
Glee  Club  gave  their  annual  concert. 
Klara  JCwartin-Friedman,  soprano,  Anne 
Novhis-Slovin,  alto,  and  Mitchell  Selib, 
tenor,  were  the  assisting  soloists,  and 
the  program  was  as  follows: 

Braslavsky  Overture  D  minor 

Braslavsky  ...Psalm  30 

Mendelssohn  Hymn  ol  Praise 

The  "Lobegesang-Symphony-Cantata" 
(known  also  as  Mendelssohn's  2d  Sym- 
phony) is  a  most  Impressive  work,  sel- 
dom performed  here  and  never  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Mendelssohn  wrote, 
after  the  rehearsal  in  the  market  place 
in  Leipzig:  "I  take  my  stand  by  the 
lamp  post,  and  David  is  130  yards  off 
with  the  second  orchestra.  It  is  an 
enormous  business,  over  200  men,  2(1 
trombones,  16  trumpets,  etc' 


^"•"•j:—  /■7^;„  ~„,;i-cf=r,Hf,->oi  .  me  <.uuiy^=^.  .Rhapsody  in  Black  and  White."    It  effective,  enunciatmg  the  opening  and 

everywhere  as  one  of  the  outstanamg  .,  j^j^.^^^  jj^j^g  one  can  say  aboui  acrobatic  act  by  the  receiving  theme  with  great  clarity,  the 

'  "  "  """"  .Miss  Hutchinson's  playing  is  that  sh« p"^^  ^^3^^^  Pears,  and  continues  with  theme   which    caused   one    of  Men- 

■'.las  come  prematurely  before  the  public  ...^  jQgy  .,  ^  comedy  dialogue— there  delssohn's  biographers  such  pain  as 
Her  performance  reflected  a  want  oi^^.^  songs  thrown  in- by  Hunter  and  being  a  too  cavalier  treatment  of  an  old 
judgment,  a  sense  of  Insecurity.    Hei pgj.p.,^^g^j    r^j^g  ^j^iy^j  act  offers  Neville  religious  melody. 

Jhopin,  for  example,  proceeded  without pj^g^^j^  assisted  by  Helene  Denizon  and  The  woodwinds,  outside  of  the  bas- 
listinction.  Charlotte  Murrie,  in  a  symposium  of  *oon  and  first  oboe,  were  not  as  smooth 

Miss  Price  sang  a  reeably,  with  goodj^j,  pigggon's  songs,  old  and  new.  There  as  the  brass,  and  the  first  violins  were 
■•.aste  and  admirable  diction.  So  cleai^^  about  a  lady  whose  lover  left  her  Incltaed  to  be  harsh.  The  chorus  would, 
was  this  latter  quality  that  the  floridj^  marry  elsew'here,  another  about  of  course,  be  better  for  having  a  larger 
words  of  Mr.  Gebhard's  songs  struc'>-Qj,yjgjj^5|jj^ja^  dancer    in    "Grand  proportion  of  tenors  and  basses,  but 

jU  too  distinctly  on  the  ear.  Hotel";  and  a  third,  "Making  It  Hoi  this  no  doubt  cannot  hi  present  times 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic,  how-p^j,  Harlem."  Next  in  line  comes  Val-  be  helped.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps 
ever.  Miss  Price  sang  these  songs  witlgjjtjjjg  yox  and  Emily  Walter  in  a  ven-  and  thanks  to  Miss  Kwartin-Frledman 
animation  and  sincerely,  revealing  ii«"  triloquist  act  and  finally  Ralph  Cooper')  and  Mr.  Selib  as  soloists  the  perform- 
self,  as  in  her  earlier  numbers,  a  care  pj,gjjg5(.ra,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Negrj  ance  was  satisfactory, 
ful  and  intelligent  sing«r.  Mr.  Geb  j^yg^j  Among  these  are  Adelaide  HaU  Mr.  Braslavsky  s  own  compositions 
hard  played  as  always  with  taste  an  jj^own  as  "the  crooning  blackbird"  were  brief  and  conventional,  a  not  un- 
assured skill.    Mr.  Boardman  showe  j^^g  jj^jj  ^j^gs  several  sad  ballads,  mj  fitting  prelude  to  tlie  Mendelssohn,  One 


films,  and  by  many  as  positively  the 
peer  of  all  talking  pictures,  should  be 
seen  by  every  person  who  takes  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  world's  daily 
progress.  Its  scenes  range  in  time  from 
New  Year's,  1899-1900  to  New  Year's, 
1933.  In  historic  scope  they  embrace 
two  wars.  For  dramatic  purposes  these 
episodes  are  Unked  directly  or  Indhectly 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  sturdy  English 
family,  twice  smitten  by  the  deadly 
hand  of  fate.  .Despite  the  loss  of  theh: 
two  sons,  the  Maixyots,  husband  and 
wife,  carry  on  to  the  end,  ever  hopeful 
of  the  future  of  their  country,  which 
happens  to  be  England.  It  is  a  glorious 
picture  in  every  detail.  Narration,  direc- 
tion, performance,  pictorial  spread, 
sound  and  vocal  recordhig  are  blended 
into  one  perfect  entirety.  The  principal 
o'avers  are  Diana  Wynyard,  Clive  Brook, 
rsula  Jeans,  Herbert  Mundin,  Una  I 
r.onnpr,  Beryl  Mercer,  John  Warbur-  I 

•.>n,  Prank  Lawton,  and  Margareflind-  ' 

^ly.  ^ 

The  stage  show,  called  "Down  Thru 
he  Ages,"  is  presented  in  a  series  of 
L  oisodes,  with  numbers  appropriate  to 
-ach.  The  first,  devoted  to  an  orchestral 
uterpretation  of  Beethoven's  "Moon- 
ghz  Sonata,"  is  enchanced  by  an  Ulu- 
.ve  living  tableau  on  the  stage,  in 
'.hich,  within  a  huge  golden  frame,  are 
een  and  heard  a  group  of  artists  suig- 
jig  as  a  violinist  carries  the  melody. 
John  Murray  Anderson  originated  this 
-dea  in  one  of  his  early  stage  revues, 
.vith  the  late  Lucile  Chalfonte  singing 
he  aria.  The  other  scenes.  "The  Bar- 
aric  Age"  and  "The  Jazz  Age"  are 
-nlivened  by  excellent  vaudeville  turns, 
.nostly  dancing.  W.  E.  G. 

1        AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS 

Burton  Holmes,  the  veteran  travel- 
;  ogulst,  and  Juhen  Bryan,  a  new  ven- 
;  rurer  in  the  field,  co-operated  last  night 
1  at  Symphony  hall  in  an  illustrated  lec- 
■tare  entitled,  "Russia,  As  it  Was  and 
I  .\s  it  Is."   A  large  audience,  which  was 
extremely  restrained  and  well-behaved 
In  view  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  subject,  remained  until  well  past  11 
o'clock  to  see  the  last  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
pictures  and  to  hear  his  studiously  im- 
partial description  of  them.   Except  for 
a  smattering  of  occasional  pro-S(?viet 
I  applause  from  the  gallery,  there  wai  no 
I  more  demonstrative  outburst  of  par- 
tisanship than  one  might  except  to  liear 
at  a  Lowell  lecture  on  the  meTits  and 
demerits  of  the  restoration  poets.  1 

Mr.  HoUnes's  assignment,  the  picllur- 
izatlon  of  the  old  Russia  of  the  tm- 
pei-lal  regime,  was  necessarily  ratherjan 
ungrateful  one.  He  was  dealing  largely 
with  a  government,  a  church,  am 
I  social  ayctem  that  is  now  virtually 
Tiic  motiori  Pict 


himself  a  moat  capable  accompanist. 


cluding  "Why  Was  I  Born"  and      hopes  that  their  performance  la.st  night 


A.  W.  V  Qotta  Right  to  Sing  the  Blues,"  an',  was  sufficient  reward 


DREAM  OF  GEBONTIUS  Jg^"'  dan"ce"r-is"  the  real  hit  of  the 
•The  Dream  of.  Gf^o^jcius,  ,^a  ^hortig^  ^^^^        x^markably  a|Ue^_ feats. 


contributes  a  dance.  The  three  dancinj  ductor. 
Dukes   offer    a    clever    acrobatic  tai 
-"-nee,  and  Peg  Leg  Bates— one- leggea  • 


to  their  con- 
A.  W.  W. 


poetic  oratorio  by  Sir  Edward  Ejgar  °w 
boetry  by  Cardmal  Newman,  was  given 
S  night  at  symphony  hall  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  Thompson  Stone,  in 
soloists  were  Margaret  Matzenauer  con 
tralto;  Paul  Althouse,  tenor,  and  Harr 
Newcombe,  bass.    The  Peoples  Sym 
phony  orchestra  accompanied. 
^  The  performance  was  given  undw  th 
auspices  of  the  League   of  Catholi 


^°?he  Dream  of  Gerontius"  is  a  vet 
pecial  sort  of  work,  deeply  rehgiou 

spirit,  pervaded  throughout  both  te> 
fnd  music  by  a  sense  of  agonized  stnv 
in"  toward  light.  Very  often  such  tra 
^all  of  the  spirit  is  hiteresting  only  t 
the  one  who  suffers;  rnuch  of  yesterda 
evening's  music  could  have  been  m 
?er™g  only  to  the  performers,  or  1 
reauires  more  than  most  music  teve 
'rSus  music)  the  complete  emotiona 
sympathy  of  the  listener.  Both  poetr 
and  music,  too,  are  remarkable  in  tha 
they  are  perfectly  mated.  Where  on 
has'^mom^ts  of  artlessne^.  so  has  ti^ 
other-  where  the  one  fails  and  laiter 
rn  po'etl  inspiration,  the  other  seem  P,-„.,,,e 
suddenly  devoid  of  worthy  musicc1_.  _ 
material.  But  it  is  a  unique  work^wit 
morl  than  one  rarely  lovely  sectioi 
and  it  was  splendidly  performed. 

The  choruses  rang  out  strong  an 
true;  they  had  been  well  tratoed  an 
the  voices  are  exceptionally  good.  ir 
soloists  were,  of  course,  Peene«.  ^ 
mors  able  trio  could  have  been  sel^te 
Especially  delightful  w^  .^*^,Vi, 
combe's  singing  of  the  Priests  ana. 

The  audience  was  of  medium  siM.^o 
most  appreciative. 


T 


PAULINE  CHELLIS  GROUP 

Paulme  Chellis  and  her  dance  group 
appeared  before  a  large  audience  at  the 
Repertory  Theatre  last  night  in  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

1 

Cortege   ^-      • '  i-v  ni Debussy 

Pauline  Chellis 
March  c^  -v,-:   P"'^'"' 


■The  Group  „  . 

Mazurka   i,-  •  ■,•  •  v-i ■  ;,■ '  "  ' '  •  -Schuman 

Pauline  Chellis 
Air  lor  (he  G  String-.  •     ■  ■  ■  •  i,-  ■  ■  •  ■ 
Comiiosition  by  Dons  Humphres 

The  Group  _  , 

Pavane  Ponr  une  Infante  hefuute  Ravel 

Pauline  Chellis  r>„».„n 

From  the  Depths   .MacDowell 

:TheGroup_  p^_,^^„ 

The  pjlMn  Hunt.'.':..  Maurice  Greane 


-  Paiiliue  Chellis 


Bach 


E.  B. 


The  Group 
A  NEW  ENGLAND  SUITE^^^^^^j^ 

Pauline  6hellis  ,.-„,..„ 

The  Front  Porch  DeKoven 

The  Group 

The  Intolerence  ol  •AiliPf''"^*" 
The  Group  and  Pauline  Chellis 

Sons  o£  the  Fields....   Brahms 

Dance  Choir  . 
From  the  Saritenl  School  ol  Boston  U'l'versiiy 
Portland  Fancy  .\uthenlic 

^""^  Paiillne  Chellis 
Pauline  Chellis  is  a  charming  dancer, 
a  gifted  choreographer,  and  skilled  in 
training  groups  of  young  dancers  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  and  Into  a 
delicate  sense  of  ensemble. 

Though  her  own  dance  compositions 
for  a  single  dancer  are  well-developed, 
making  use  of  unusual  and  expressive 
g.stui-cs,  and  in  no  sense  stramed,  it 
is  8.<;  a  comparer  for  groups  that  she 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTirr' 

The  Brahms  Festival,  a  series  of  eight 
concerts  of  the  composer  s  works  being 
given  in  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  )  rth,  on  May  7,  1833, 
w^  opened  last  night  with  the  foUow- 

Va^riS'T-a  Theme  by  Haydn.  Ot;'  58a 
Coneerio  lor  Violin  and  violonceUo  with  or- 
chestra, in  A  Minor,  op.  10. 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor.  0P;9»- 

When  a  composer  has  become  so 
warmly  a  part  of  musical  life  that  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  his  birth  may  be  given 
generally  the  time  has  long  gone  past 
when  it  was  germane  to  comment  at 
length  on  his  works,  unless  the  festival 
be  id  celebration  of  some  such  prodigi- 
ous producer  as  Bach.  Certainly  the 
Brahms  works  played  last  night  are  fa 
miUar,  and  to  most  of  the  audience 
dear,— except  the  concerto,  which  is  not 

!so  often  heard.  ,  . 

As   the    concerto   was   played  last 
M  night,  with  shimmering  tone  and  grace 
1  by  Richard  Burgin.  and  with  richness 
.  aid  good  taste  by  Jean  Bedettl,  t  wwi 
many  admirers,  despite  the  sterility  of 
'  some  of  the  musical  material  used  In 
it   and  despite  the  occasional  cliches 
ill  the  manipulation  of  the  orchestra 
Sid  the  use  of  it  with  tiie  solo  voicea 
of    the    instrument.,     CertaUily  the 
cadenzas     are    undistinguished,  but 
possiblv  the  blame  for  that  can  be  laid 
to    the    original    sololst-s    for  whom 
Brahms  wrote  the  piece 
It  was  good  to  hear  Uie  lovely  varl- 
,  ationfon  tTe  little  Haydn  choral.  They 
'were  beautiMlly  played,  with  finesse, 
■i        Ji^h  \.harming  subtlety.    Such  m- 


and  with  charming  subtl' 
l^nio^  skill,  combined  wiUi  genuine 
^motion  ''■»n'*"-«iveness-ia_na4!  


Dr.  K 
Fourth  ~ 
was  leis  iiiiix-iu 
night.    In  its  ic 
the  Teutonic 
rather 


the  most  celetealifa 

■»  rea4in^  of  the 
always  Interesting, 
>us  than   usual  last 


prise  in  planning  the  festival"  and  wai 
warmly  appreciative  of  the  excellent 


performance  "iven. 


} 


E.  B. 


Helenes  encouragement,  and  admires 
his  charming  step-mother  tremendously 
Unfortunately,  a  childhood  sweetheart 
of  Helenc's.  Capt.  von  Malzahn,  riding 
master  at  the  military  academy,  and 
hLs  marked  attentions  to  the  general's 
„f«„i„  ^  "  emphasized  arouse  comment.    Rudolph,  blt- 

^h^n  Si  '"'^'""'"f**  Brahms  tcrly. angry,  goes  to  Malzahn's  quarters 
irvDS^'isl,  .SS^^i?  occasional  moods  of  '^t  night  to  remonstrate  and  next  day 
gypsj'ish  violence  he  is  arrested,  accused  of  murdering 

V^lo"11wJ"/'^r'  "^^^"^  the  Uie  officer,  who  had  ^en  fS  sho"t 
VitribuS^^nr  ^^'"'^  If'"  5^"'-    At  the  trial  he  will  not  de- 

Should  be  brought  up,  and  he  is  saved 
only  when  the  judge  presiding  at  the 
court  martial  discovers  that  Rudolph 
does  not  understand  how  to  manipulate 
ih^f  T?^y"'  '",t'^  ^^'^'ch  Malzahn  was 
shot  Helene  alone  knows  why  he  kept 
silent,  but  , she  tells  him  that  she  was 
never  unfaithful  to  his  father 
r^V^!  P'-incipal  roles  are  admirably 
v^^,  n  r  ^?  ^^F^  ""^  3<=ting  ability.  Trude 
thl  ^^eroine  of  ''The  Theft  of 

cpr.  i^?".?;  ^"^y  \^  attractive  and  sin- 
rioino.  h  ^^"^  """^^  ?1  Helene,  never  over- 
do ng  her  sympathy  for  the  boy  to  the 

St^'cn^^";?  fv,'"^".""^  Woodley"  climax 
might  spml  the  story.  Albert  Basser- 
man,  as  Gen.  von  Scddin,  is  perfectly 
h"nnnr<f,!"f*''"-^  conservative. 
-^nri  b  ^  '"^1  judgments 

T^^r  .u.  ^'^t"^  ^''th  Rudolph  just  be- 
fnm  ^^V^^  ^.  ^'^^  PoU  of  the, 
gI^.tT'^.",^  Piedler-a  newcomer  to 
German  films— plays  the 


ALBERT  GIFFORD 

Albert  Robbins  Gifford,  tenor,  accom- 
panied by  Charles  H.  Tripp,  last  evening 
save  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall,  consisting 
rif  the  following  songs: 

1  Shepherds:   i :  .Pm-lie^l'l 

ii»  V--.'.^ '   Franz 

^f^un  Brahms 

 Grleu 

-son  "wir  alio  Voli ^'S^olf ' 

^^fl^^ccV  Leoncivallo 

,„■  ■ '   ■  •  Wagenaar 

"   Hne 

in  loveliness  -.Sfes 

 ■■  ■  .Cadman 

'  01  the  sea  ■  Warren 

Perhaps  It  is  best  to  be  quite  undls- 
ruisedly  frank  about  Mr,  Gifford  He 
lis.  to  begin  with,  no  particularly  fine 
■oice.  He  needs  three  essential  attrl- 
mtes  of  any  singer:  1— a  knowledge  of 
oreign  languages  so  as  to  pronounce 
hem  correctly;  2— a  clear  diction-  -3— 
I  sense  of  phrasing.  He  has  shown  In 
us  program  some  taste  and  he  re- 
;ealed  In  his  singing  a  conscious  search 
[or  the  .'"^ime  quality. 

Mr.  Gifford  revised  his  program  for 
toe  worse,  substituting  kn  all  too  well 
giown  excerpt  from  "Pagliacci"  for  a 
Gounod  ana  from  "La  Reine  de  Saba  ■' 
)ne  selection  was  heard  for  the  first 
7^  ,  This  was  a  sentimental  ajid 
ulte  Insignificant  "Spanish"  song  bv 

y         .' ' 

L(PrograM^  proceeding  logically  ri^»_ 
I  .Uyi  "Kick  and  Purcell  through  Ger- 
4i£/..eder  to  modern  songs,  but  not 
'  1  go  little  stylistic  difference  is  made 
een  one  group  and  another,  Mr. 
)  as  accompanist  at  the  piano  was 
competent  and  sympathetic. 

A.  W.  W. 


dreamy  Rudolph  with  sensiufl  skm'i 

Pnederich  Kayssler,  Paul  Otto  Erik  The  last  Pridav  afternoon  concert  of 
Ode  and  Karl  Balhaus  are  also  'excel-  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this 
lent,  but  Johannes  Rlemann  Is  inclined 'season  took  place  yesterday  afternoon. 
TO  overdo  the  unpleasing  Von  Malzahn  IDr.  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  con- 
cert was  listed  In  those  of  the  Brahms 
Festival,  April  26— April  30.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:    Brahms,  Trajic 


Izlng  nor  is  ii  <  •  '  -  .  lafod  to  Say  thai 
this  is  a  "pedi       n,    orchestra.  Music 
Is  performed,  a  tnilc  clumsily,  but  never-  | 
theless  adequately.    Or  such  were  the 
Schubert  and  the  Beethoven. 

It  is  only  wlien  the  orchestra  mu.st  be 
subdued  to  a  background  that  It  failed 
to  be  adequate.  Thus  Miss  Murray  was 
to  a  certain  extent  drowned  out  In  her 
songs— the  "Sea  Pictures"  of  Elgar. 
Miss  Murray  has  a  fine  contralto  voice 
and  sang  the  Elgar  music  with  the  emo- 
tional emphasis  that  was  Intended. 

Elgar,  today,  presents  a  curious  prob- 
lem. On  the  one  hand  are  his  detrac- 
tors who  And  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
attack  in  the  comjKxser's  weaker  com- 
positions.   On  the  other  hand  are  his 

admirers  who  bulwark  themselves  sa|k 
behind  the  enigma  variations  and  reifl 
to  answer  any  challenge.   Such  a  work 
as  "Sea  Pictures"  Is  one  of  the  rare 
opportunities  of  hearing  Elgar  in  this 
country,  but  at  the  same  so  luxuriously 
conventional  a  work  can  hardly  add  tc 
his  fame.  Last  night  It  was  heard  sym- 
pathetically, but  even  so  it  belongs  t< 
I  another  and  more  opulent  age. 
I  A.  W.  W. 


SYMPHONY  CONCEFT 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 


CHK  lORlAI>  CONCEKT 

Co:  iie   liotli  aanlvcv- 

sary  i,.  mnent  of  Chlckerlng 

and  Sons,  pnuio  makors,  a  delightful 
concert  was  given  last  niRht  at  Jordan 
hall  by  Felix  Pox,  planis;;  Jean  Bedet- 
tl,  violoncellist,  and  I.sabcl  French,  so- 
prano. This  was  the  pioriram: 

,■""11''  '    II       Minor  lor  lUiiriK  ami  violon- 
■'II"       'iiiii>.    Mr.  Kox  »na  Mr.  I]pdetll. 
<    1 '      ivf.  Handel, 
ii'       M  mi.  s  Aiiiii-.  Brahms, 
ii'i  ii'Ni  sn-iiUBK, 
o  '    .  will'  KKiiiiKHuIr-.  Lui'iirra. 
11"  '        DiiiKir.  MiSB  FrcMK'h. 

II  1  m  (i  Minor  fnr  piano  and  violnn- 
Ka<  luiiiininoJf.    Mr    Kdx  and  .Mr.  Ut- 


201 


I'll, 


 E.  L.  H. 

1)^  1 


Tocal  part."  (small 
I    vard  Glee  Clnb  and 
I    el.v — oianisi.i:  Dr. 
I     and  G    "'allace  Wo 


ndetten" 


FINE  ARTS 


screen  drama  adapted  by  Dr 
•I  -Schirpkauer  from  the  novel  bv  Pctei 
'        1.,  ."Hmter  den   Rolen  Mauorr 
S'  .    •  directed  by  Georg:  Jacobv, 
Eduard   Hoesch   and  pre 
Tobis  with  the  following-  cast - 

 Albert  Bassermann 

f 1119  wife  Trude  von  Molo 

■J°J^  Malzahn  Johannes  Rieniann 

Jndgre  prefiidine  at  court  martial 

Rndolph,  Seddin's  son. . 

cZniv^"''' B|se™an" 

H  v;         *  Paul  Otto 

-ir  io-'  '-rW.,"  "-ii^-r  ■  W  •••  •  -Ellen  Schwannecke 

0  II. Iff,   Von  Malzahn  s  servant 

1  ■  T!r„r,.,i„»  „  Reinhold  Bernt 

Vm^w*^   -^^"^  Zecht-Ballot 

z}'ui7  Jack  Mylong-Munz 

^erbitz   Karl  Balhans 

RnH,?'^''''^"  Erik  Ode 

■  iiiev  w.h-WV Gerhard  Rittcrband 
-    -^i  •  defence  Paul  Hcnt-kel-* 

I  . ,33 mLsinn^^"^-'' ^^^^^'^  S teinbeck 
1-  laimissioner     Alfred  Beierle 

An  Intimate,  sympathetic  picture  of 
a  musically  gifted  boy  put  into  a  mili- 
tary academy  against  his  will,  but  in 
acquiescence    to    the    desires    of  his 
father,  "Kadetten,"  or  "Boys  in  Uni- 
form." had  its  American  premiere  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  yesterday.    It  is 
not  another  "Maedclien,"  for  its  im- 
plications are  dramatic,  not  tragic,  and 
there  is  a  logical  happy  ending.    It  is 
however,  a  study  of  adolescence,  not 
morbid  or  resentful  adolescence,  but  in- 
telligent and   ambitious    youth.  The 
hero  of  the  story,  son  of  a  general  and 
descendant  of  a  military  family,  would 
prefer  to  be  a  musician,  but  he  is  not 
unhappy  in  the  military  academy  nor 
does  he  bear  resentment  against  his 
parent  for  putting  him  there.    A  par- 
ticularly pleasing  feature  of  the  story 
Is  the  relationship  between  the  boys- 
loyalty  and  decency   prevail,  honest 
friendship  which  bears  up  finely  in 
emergencies.    George  Jacoby  has  di- 
rected the  film  admlrablv,   and  the 
photography    of    Eduard    Hoesch  Is 
graphic  without  deliberate?  straining  for 
the  unusual.    Together  they  have  con- 
trived a  court-martial  sequence  that 
folds  the  attention  because  of  Its  in- 
lerent  drama,  not  through  theatrical 
trickery. 

Well  Into  middle  age,  Gen.  von  Sed- 
dm  marries  for  the  second  time.  His 
wife,  Helene,  is  young  and  beautiful, 
sympathetic  toward  the  general's  son 
Rudolph,  and  loyal  to  her  husband' 
itudolpn,  despite  his  enforced  military 
l-ainin?,  writes  music,    always  with 


^/v^  2^  7 
BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

The  second  concert  of  the  Brahms 
festival  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
ir.  Symphony  hall.  The  program  and 
participating  artists  were  as  follows: 

Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  in  B  minor 
(Messrs.    Polat^chek.    Burg-in,  Gunderseu. 
Lefranc.  Bedetti). 
Songs:  Liebeslren 

Das  Madchen  spricht 
So  W'illst  dn  dea  Armen 
Wir  wandelten 
Der  Schmied 
(Jeannette  Vreeland — Helen  Ernsbereer.  ac- 

coninanisfK  .         ,    ,  j 

LiebsliPder  Waltzes  for  piano  duet  and  four 
Tocal  parts  (small  chorus  from  the  Har- 
d  Radcliife  Choral  Soei- 
Archibald   T.  Davison 
oodworth). 

Quartet  for  piano  strings  in  G  minor  (Messrs. 
Sanroma.    Burg-in.    Lefranc.  Bedetti). 

Once  more  an  enthusiastic  audience 
filled  Symphony  hall  to  capacity  at  the 
name  of  Brahms.  Perhaps  It  is  not  en-- 
tirely  due  to  Brahms  that  the  festival 
is  such  an  unqualified  success.  In  part 
i'  is  the  public's  Implicit  faith  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  in  their  capacity  to 
choose  and  execute  with  imfalling  per- 
fection. But  in  part  it  is  due  to  Brahms. 
Not  that  a  Bach  or  a  Beethoven  festi- 
val would  fail  where  Brahms  succeeds, 
but  the  very  fact  that  Brahms  is  so 
c\erwhelmingly  popular  Indicates  that 
the  "post-war  period"  Is  not  to  be  easi- 
ly classified.  CerUinly  the  spirit  of 
Brahms's  music  is  remote  from  any  of 
the  numerous  guesses  as  to  the  "tem- 
per of  the  present  age." 

A  possible  fault  with  yesterday's  con- 
cert was  the  size  of  the  hall  for  cham- 
ber music.  From  a  distance  parts  of 
both  quintet  and  quartet  were  almost 
unbearably  renujte.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  if  the  beauty  of  Mozart's 
chamber  music  would  also  tend  to  fade 
if  played  under  the  same  conditions.  As 
it  was  the  quartet  was  heard  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two.  The  perfection  of  both 
performances  reflects  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Polatschek,  Mr.  Sanroma  and  the 
Biargin  string  quartet.  ...  , 

Miss  Vreelanj  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  afternoon  by  her  per- 
formance of  Brahms  Lieder.  She  sang 
with  ease  and  in  excellent  taste.  Miss 
Emsberger,  her  accompanist,  also  de- 
served great  credit. 

The  wisdom  of  the  program-maker 
was  proved  by  placing  the  piano  quar- 
tet last.  Two  or  three  of  the  LiebesUeder 
Waltzes,  sung  by  small  chorus  with  pi- 
ano accompanimen*,  were  delightful  to 
hear  but  they  soon  became  cloying.  In- 
deed' this  part  of  the  program  took  on, 
uiiwlttingly,  an  amateur,  "parlor"  flavor. 

On  the  whole,  the  concert  was  an  In. 
reresting  one  and  should  stimulate  a 
love  of  chamber  music  in  Boston. 

A.  W.  W. 
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BOSTON  CIVIC  SYMPHONY 

The  Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orches 
tra  gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Jorda: 
Hall.  Marie  Murray,  contralto,  was  th 
soloist,  and  the  program  was  as  fol 
lows: 

Schnbert-Kelley  Romantic  Overln 

Beethoven  ....  S.vmphon.v  No.  2  in  D  Maio 

Elgar   .  ,  Sea  Picture 

Mafsenet   Scenes  Pittor<e<jU( 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Wagner,  the  0nduc 
tor  of  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony,  ha 
trained  an  orchestra  which  is  compe 
tent  to  play  just  such  a  program  as  th< 
above.    It  is  not  meant  to  be  patron- 


Overture;   pianoforte  concerto  B  flat, 
major    No.   2    (Ossip   Gabrilowltsch) ; 
symphony,  D  major  No.  2. 

When  Mr.  GatJrilowitsch  played  in 
Boston  with  this  orchestra  on  Jan. 
18  1918,  he  chose  this  concerto.  Dr. 
Muck  was  the  conductor.  The  program 
also  comprised  the  overture  to  "Les 
Francs- Juges"  by  Berlioz  and  Tohai-  , 
kovsky's  Serenade  for  strings.  Mr.  Ga- 
brilowltsch had  already  played  the  con- 
certo at  hiiSHtst  appearance,  with  this 
orchestra  on  Feb.  16,  1907.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  hear  him  again,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
stood  before  a  Boston  audience  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Detroit  orchestra.  He 
!»•  always  welcome  whether  he  gives  a 
recital  or  plays  with  our  own  orchestra, 
yesterday  was  his  seventh  appearance 
as  a  pianist  at  the  regular  concerts. 

This  concerto  in  B  flat  he  has  made 
his  own.  We  do  not  forget  the  ad- 
mii-able  performances  by  Rafael  Jo- 
seffy,  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  and  others; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
interpretation  by  Mr.  Gabrilowltsch;  no 
one  within  our  recollection  has  so 
caught  the  Hungarian  spirit  of  the  last 
movement  in  which  North  German 
Brahms  turned  »Magyar,  with  gypsy 
blood  in  his  veins.  As  rendered  by  Mr. 
Gabrilowltsch  and  the  orchestra  in- 
spired by  its  leader  this  concerto  was 
no  longer  a  display  piece  for  the  glory 
of  a  virtuoso,  it  was  pure  music,  played 
by  the  pianist  In  a  most  poetic  manner, 
brilliantly  when  there  was  occasion  for 
brilliance;  and  conducted  by  a  musi- 
cian in  full  sympathy  with  the  planis' 
and  the  composer;  it  was  a  performance 
abounding  in  delicate  nuances,  nor 
were  eloquent  outbursts  lacking;  an 
ideal  performance  that  the  .sensitive 
musician  or  layman  might  imagine,  but: 
one  that  Is  very  seldom  heard.  It  was 
a  performance  that  would  lead  one, 
hearing  of  it  by  enthusiastic  reports 
from  the  fortunate,  to  exclaim:  "I  would 
I  had  been  there."  Seldom  has  any  per- 
formance in  Symphony  Hall  excited 
such  hearty,  one  might  justly  say  tem- 
pestuous and  prolonged  applause  for  pi- 
anist, conductor  and  orchestra. 

If  the  andante  movement  ravished  the 
ear.  the  intoxicating  dash  of  the  finale 
stirred  the  blood.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  when 
he  first  came  on  the  platform  was  paid  ' 

the  now  customary  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection;  the  audience  rose  ana 
applauded  loud  and  long. 

The  "Tragic"  overture  is  not  heard  as 
often  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  waste  of 
ingenuity,  this  discussion  as  to  what 
particular  tragedy  Brahms  had  in 
mind,  "Hamlet"  or  "Faust."  The  word 
"tragic"  is  enough  to  denote  the  con- 
tents; an*  the  overture  is  nobly  tragic; 
not  hysteriially  so  after  the  manner  of 
the  young«r  generation.  There  is  a  re- 
serve that  intensifies  the  tragic  emotion. 
There  is  the  purifying  of  passion  com- 
mended by  the  Greeks. 

One  had  supposed  for  many  years 
that  the  second  symphony  of  Brahms 
was  a  sunshiny,  balmy,  easy-going, 
pleasant  \vork  in  contrast  with  the  first, 
which  to  early  hearers  was  austere,  yes 
cryptic.  Of  late  years  biographers  have 
arisen  who  insist  that  these  poor  foolish 
people  were  mista>:en;  that  the  second 
symphony  is  full  of  storm  and  stress. 
There  are  conductors  who  take  that 
view.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  not  among 
them,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  strength- 
en the  Mendelssohnian  fiavor  when  it 
is  perhaps  too  apparent  by  drowning 
it  in  the  strong  waters  of  a  more  ner- 
vous, one  might  add,  and  blatant  school. 


detti. 

AU  three  artists  who  participated  on 
the  program  last  night  are  excellent, 
musicians,  endeared  to  concert-goers  by 
capable  and  sympathetic  performances 
of  good  music.  It  was  a  plea.sure  to 
hear  the  Brahms  .sonata — more  of  a 
tribute  to  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  com- 
poser than  many  another  more  preten- 
tious work  being  performed  In  his  honor 
this  week. 

The  beauty  of  the  Rachmaninoff  con- 
jcerto  is  rare  In  that  It  suits  the  Instru- 
ments to  perfection.  "Rachmaninoff's 
concerto,  poetically  sombre,  broodingly 
nostalgic,  touches  the  soul  of  the  cello 
more  than  the  music  of  any  other  con- 
temporarv  composer  who  writes  for  It, 
with  the"  exception  perhaps  of  Kodaly. 
It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  heard  m-#re  often, 
especially  as  it  was  played  last  night. 

Miss  Frentdi's  charmingly  graceful 
singing,  tho'ugh  not  entirely  suited  l-o 
the  more  urgent  ardors  of  the  Strauss 
Serenade  or  Phydile,  is  always  a  plea- 
sure to  her  audiences,  perhaps  because 
she  phrases  with  impeccable  taste,  and 
delivers  the  words  of  her  songs  in  as 
impeccable  an  accent  as  her  tone  is 
pleasant. 

Chlckerlng  and  Sons  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  existine  American  house  of  piano 
makers,  and  the  first  to  have  obtained 
any  prominence.  A  Scotchman,  James 
Stewart,  induced  Jonas  Chickering  to 
join  him  in  manufacturing,  but  .Stewart 
returned  to  Europe  and  Chickering  was 
left  on  his  resources.  The  Chickering 
firm  was  actually  e.stablished  in  1823. 
nas  Chickering  produced  a  square 
r-  tno  with  an  iron  frame  in  1837  and 
-.s  principle  was  fostered  by  Messrs. 
(f^nickerlng  and  applied  to  grand  pianos 
•as  well  as  square  and  the  principle  has 
since  been  generally  adopted  everywhere 
The  Chickering  soon  won  the  respect 
one  may  say  the  affection  of  virtosi 
local  and  foreign,  by  its  superior  quali- 
ties. -  ' 

METROPOLITAN 

'Song  of  the  Eagle" 

A    scree,    drama    a<laP^e<J    to  jfhe.^'V^^';;', 
,y  Casey  RolJinson  and  Wiium  aac^^ 

he  original  s^J^^-^-'r'  Rogers  production 
,am  Baker:  »,'-^''^';f,.phy.  photographed  by 
^^r,?  shaVtfe'ana  Prc^»nted  by  Paramount 
Sv.th-the  following  cast:  ^_  ^^^^^.^ 

Nails  Anderson.  .Jean  Hcrsholt 

hi  to  Hollman   Richard  Arlrn 

;iU  Hoffman.   Mary  Bri:iii 

lilsa  Kreiizmeyer  ixn  Ue  Drcs«-r 

3mma  Hoflman  '■f^^^^"   Bvyuu-  ■ 

Mud  .George  E.  S^tuiio  , 

Jus   ..Gene  Morgan' 

Charlie  •   Uvvi  Sprottc 

Emil  KrenzmeyBi  George  Holtman 

Vufrnst   j„iic  Hayden 

Jretcheu  Henry  Walker  i 

"llere  is  a  timeiy  picture,  devoid  of  any '; 
laint  of  propaganda  or  preachment,  but  ] 
tn  he  considered  as  royal  entertainment  - 
lor^he  adult  mind.  In  it  the  eagle  is 
not  content  to  sing,  if  eagles  ever  do 
Fing  This  one  screeches  his  defiance 
p?^  lawbreakers  and  racketeers  and 
thanks  to  the  valiant  support  of  a  very 
iarge  group  of  ex-service  men,  puts  law 
anfofder'^.ack  on  the  Pol".ca  /n^  so- 

^^rl^cT^lini  ^hroriog^lS 
;teers  clfar  wiseTy  of  f^«"f\JfemV 
ludes,  and  holds  to  the  J«f "  J^L^^^.^g 
namely  an  exposition  of  the  desperate 
meThids  invok^  by  racketee.^  .or  con- 
tinuance of  their  grip  on  the  pubUc 
thirst  despite  the  advent  of  1^8*' '^"^^ 
beer  Ralph  Murphy  has.  won  o^er 
S  distinction  through  his  very  ski - 
ful  and  intelligent  direction;  dialoyae 
ind  continuity'are  something  to  cheer, 
and  the  performance  is  notably  nne. 

The  picture  opens  just  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  world  war  and  prohibi- 
ten   Nails  Anderson  has  won  a  truck 
oading  competition  in  a  holiday  cele- 
tot  on  at  the  Hoffman  breweries.  Nails 
ii'  a  coldly  calculating,  bramy  feUow 
',ho  sees  immense  profits  at  the  outee 
lof  the  dry  era.   He  stays  at  home  when 
the  two  Hoffman  boys  go  to  war,  one  oi  , 
ithem  to  be  killed,  the  other  to  return 
and  to  c?rry  on  when  Anderson  tries 
?o  ^.uin  t'j.e'Hoffman  Industry  aft*r^- 
sumption  of  the  brewing  of  3.2  been 
Anderson  went  too  far,  however.  He 
old  Krenzmeyer,  the  master-brewer 

murdered,  and  ..^^^i'^S! 
Hoffman  senior.  When  Maipa  Hoff 
man  went  to  Anderson's  office  and  shot 
mm  down,  the  police,  though  folding 
evidence  of  the  avenger's  identity  de- 
rided to  forget  it.  Meantime  Bill  HoQ- 
backel  by  all  the  <.versea  buddies 

llte^'^ai^^s^a  "ut?- 
l^^ndent'  labelled  thern^  If  t^,~ 

Stref  raT'^^4t^Vdl^a*^V"wU 
could        done  when  righteous  wrath 


are 


rants  bands  of  \1clous  malefactors. 
•  -n-p  «t  e  Siiany  good  naanes  In  the 
' ' :  Hersholt  as  a  benevolent, 
;  German  brewer.  Is  splendid. 
Dresser  as  his  frau  has  several 
,uig  scenes  Mr.  Blckford  as  Nails 
hard  as  they  make  them,  and  Mr. 
a  is  an  honest  and  fearle.ss  son.  We 
...^  inclined,  however,  to  award  the 
palm  to  George  E.  Stone  for  a  sensitive 
.uid  s\  :'i)x(thetic  characterization  of  a 
i:,-  !i;  u  hine-gun  \^"orker  whose  life 
:  11  ilv>iiman  had  saved  but  w^ho  by 
;orce  of  circumstances  landed  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence  when  the  war 
«ns  over.  His  final  scene,  when  he  is 
sent  to  kill  Bill  but  Instead  warns  him 
of  danger  and  walks  out,  knowing  that 
'.lis  own  death  Impends.  i«  impressive. 
Over  the  door  is  an  exit  sign.  He  ac- 
cepts it  as  a  symbol,  waves  his  hand 
airily  to  it.  and  that  is  the  end  of  little 
Giis. 

James  E.  Barton,  a  stylish  dancer,  an 
adept  pantomimist  and  a  not-too-bad 
balladist,  heads  the  stage  show.  Another 
first-rate  act  is  that  of  the  Four  Tro- 
jans, extremely  supple  and  finished 
gymnasts.  There  are  several  other  sat- 
isfving  turns.  To  return  to  the  screen 
for  a  moment,  we  recommend  William 
C.  Fields  and  his  little  company  in  that 
gorgeous  bit  of  nonsense  which  he  first 
introduced  in  one  of  the  Ziegfeld  "Pol- 
lies."  whei-ein  he  plays  the  role  of  a 
trapper  and  has  as  his  favorite  expres- 
sion. "I,t  ain't  no  fit  night  out  for  man 
or  beast."  Here  is  pure  travesty,  of  old 
.school  pattern  and  performance. 

W.  E.  G. 


■  '  '  nisnnct  uis- 

•  ■•V«i"'V**"'  •  '• '"""i^n  is  not  a 
uuiicuit  assignment  for  Mr.  Barrymore  I 
biit  he  plays  the  faithful  clerk  with  a  I 
minimum  of  trickery  and  considerable 
feeling.  Pretty  little  Elizabeth  Allan. Is 
admirable  as  the  loyal  daughter,  last 
Colin  Clive  has  far  too  little  to  do  as 

Du"^,,?""^.  7°°^'^-  Hume  and 

i'hiiiips  Holmes  must  needs  play  un- 
grateful, secondary  roles. —  E.  L.  H. 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Looking  Forward" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Bess 
Meredyth  and  H.  M.  Harwood  from  the 
play  entitled.  "Service,"  by  C.  L. 
Anthony  (Dodie  Smith),  first  presented 
at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London,  Eng- 
land, on  Oct.  10.  1932,  with  Leslie  Banks 
m  the  leading  role:  film  directed  by 
Clarence  Brown,  photographed  by  Oliver 
T.  Marsh  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  following  cast: 

Timolhv  Bonton  Lionel  Ban-ymom 

Oahricl  Sorvice  Lewis  StDiia 

Jsohpl  Servi<'e  Bemtii  Hume 

Cnroline  Service  ■Elizabeth  Allan 

Miehael  Service  Phimp?  Holmes 

Geoffrev    •  .Colin  CUve 

Birkenshaw . '.  Alee  B. .  Francis 

Mi  s.  Benton  „  ■  ,V  ■  ^S'^'^W^i?? 

Fclton   Halhwell  Hobbes 

■\Vijlle    ,   Doug-las  Walton 

Elsie       '   Viva  Tattersall 

Bendicott   Lawrence  Grant 

Tressitt  Seoree  K.  .A.rlliiir 

Burton  Charles  Trwin 

jja,.]5P,.  Bin*v  Bevan 

To  be  quite  frank,  the  title,  "Looking 
Forward,"  hasn't  very  much  to  do  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  picture  which 
opened  yesterday  at  Loew's  State.  It  is 
another  story  having  to  do  with  the 
struggles  of  the  head  of  a  great  depart- 
nent  store  to  keep  his  business  going 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestrj 
Dr.  Koussevltzky,  conductor,  gave  th" 
last  concert  of  its  52d  season  last  nigh 
in  Symphony  hall.  It  was  a  concer 
in  the  series  of  the  Brahms  Festival.  (I ' 
German  "Requiem"  by  Brahms  will  b 
performed  this  afternoon  as  the  thir( 
pension  fiuid  concert  of  the  season 
bringing  the  ending  of  the  Brahms  fes- 
tival.) 

The  program  of  last  night  comprisec' 
these  works:  Academic  Festival  Over-/ 
tur.e;  Piano  Concerto,  D  minor  No.  1 
(Mr.  Gabrilowitsch) ;  Symphony,  C 
minor.  No.  1.  The  first  symphony  was 
chosen  probably  on  account  of  Its  son- 
orous close  with  the  now  famous  in- 
troduction suggested  as  some  think  by 
the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn  awaken- 
ing echoes  from  mountain  after  moun- 
tain In  tile  Bernese  Oberland.  Yet  in 
the  first  years  of  this  symphony  in 
Eiurope  as  in  this  country  it  met  with 
a  cool  reception;  even  Clara  Schumann 
was  at  first  disappointed  in  the  work. 
She  missed  the  "melodic  flight"  she 
found  in  some  of  Brahms'.?  chamber 
music;  in  Vienna  and  in  Munich  the 
audiences  were  cold;  when  it  was  first 
heard  in  Boston  in  1878  John  S.  Dwight 
found  the  symphony  "coldly  elaborate, 
artificial  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  day  with  any  symphony  by 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn  or  the  great 
one  by  Schubert;  certainly  it  cannot  be 
popular.  It  will  not  be  loved  like  the 
dear  masterpieces  of  genius."  In  Europe 
the  symphony  was  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing into  its  own.  Hanslick  Was  moved 
to  write  an  article  inquiring  Into  the 
causes  of  the  popular  dislike.  And  so 
It  was  with  the  piano  concerto  in  D 
minor;  leading  critics  of  Germany 
found  it  di"y";  a  barren  waste.  Nor  is 
it  siirprising  that  the  Academic  Fes- 
tival Overture,  that  joyous  pot-pourri 
Of  students'  songs,  a  piece  d'occasion, 
was  preferred  to  the  Tragic  Oveiture. 
There  has  been  a  readjustment  of 
values.  The  pendulum  has  swung  far 
the  other  way.  The  music  of  Brahms 
has  its  fanatical  worshippers.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  rave  over  it  without  dis- 
crimination: to  charge  those  taking  a 
oalrn  view  of  his  works  as  a  Whole  with 


and  his  house  in  order  during 'pafiotis- blasphemy  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Hme>!  and  like  "Swpenine<: "  it  hasV  "^^^  concerto  played  by  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
trnies,  and,  like     Sweepmgs,    it  has'/^^j^^j^  j^^^  ^^.^j^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  x^xiy-t^ 

Lionel  Barrymore  in  a  central  role.  This  by  a  concert  audience  as  the  equal  of 
time,  however,  he  is  not  the  head  of  the  the  one  in  B  flat.  The  first  two 
store  but  an  employe  who  is  fii'ed  after  movements    were    Intended  originally 

40  years  service,  and  his  children  back  f/=/K,1fT?r'Li^^^nl*n,.?5"" 

him  up  instead  of  breaking  his  heart.  ^^^54  but  was  n^^^^^^ 

The  film  is  very,  very  British-all  the  conceito  w^^^  at  first  coldly 

ael-nr^  «iavp  Mr    Rarrvmnrp  and   I,ewi<;  ^^^^^^^^"^  publlC    and    by  the 

actors  save  Mr.  Barrymore  and  Lewis  Brahms  him.<;elf  arim 


Stone  are  English — not  only  in  person 
nel  but 


Brahms  himself  admitted  that 
■'„f,v,^<:,,h=.n^  It  was  a  "brilliant  and  decided  fail- 

..;.,,rr..^,  tef  "^e";  but  he  was  sure  It  would  please 

,  fentiment,  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  ^        ^  ^  Breitkof  and 

hat  it  IS  based  quite  literally  on  a  jjaertel  refused  to  publish  the  concerto.' 
leisurely  stage  play  never  shown  m  this  poes  it  not  even  today  arouse  respect 
;  country,  has  resulted  in  a  slow-moving  perhaps    rather    than  affection  even 
,  and  discursive  picture     In  trymg  to  ^■^^  jt     pjayed  by  Mr.  GabrUowltsch 
:  combme  the  lives  of  Gabriel  .Service,  his  and  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra? 
:  employes  and  his  family  with  the  at-  -^he  pianist  gave  the  full  force,  the 
mosphere  of  the  great  department  store,  demoniacal  fury  of  the  first  movement 
^  the  adaptors  have  attempted  too  much         a  poetic  reading  of  the  slow  move- 
producmg    a    series    of    disconnected  ^^^^  whenever  Brahms  allowed  him  to 
episodes  m  place  of  a  cumulative  drama  be  poetic;  but  the   strength   of  this 
C.  L.  Anthony  wrote   Service   out  of  concerto  Is  in  the  orchestra,  and  Dr. 
her  own  experiences  workmg  m  a  Lon-  Koussevltzky  gave  a  magnificent  read- 
dou  department  store.  The  store  around  j^g      the  score.    Here  it  may  be  said 

'•';*;'''^.*v?- u^"^ '^""^.y^: ^^T"u^'  "as  was  said  yesterday,  seldom  are  a 
old  established  mstitution  of  high  re-  conductor  and  a  pianist  so  fully  one  in 
pute,  fallen  ori  hard  times.  Gabriel  Ser-  musical  understanding  and  artistic  sym- 
vice,  tne  middle-aged  head  of  the  busi-  ^thy.  One  doubts  whether  any  other 
ness^  handicapped  by  the  extravagance  j^^j^^  could  so  eloquently  express  the 
of  his  daughter,  Caroline,  the  selfish-  j^it  in  turn  of  two  concertos  so  differ- 
ness  of  his  second  wife,  Isobel-^who  is  ^  yesterday 
flagrantly  unfaithful  as  well-and  his  ^j^^  ^  ^  Gabrllo- 
son,  Michael  s  indifference  to  the  wel-  ^j^sch,  himself  the  skUIed  conductor  of 
fare  of  the  store,  is  forced  by  hLs  pait-  exceUent  orchestra,  was  surely  the 
ners  to   dismiss  some  old  employes,  n-—  :  ^ — !  =-  — 


among  them  Timothy  Benton,  in  the 
accounting  department  40  years.  Ben- 
ton's family  help  him  take  hold:  they 
start  a  successful  catering  business,  and 
Benton,  meeting  Service  just  as  the  lat- 
r  is  about  to  sell  his  business  to  a 
aln  organization,  encourages  him  to 
=  p  on.    Isobel  goes  away  with  her 
er,  but  Michael  and  Caroline  stick  by 
.eir  father,  and  the  film  ends  with  a 
•tty  rainbow  in  the  sky  signifying, 
doubt,  a  rosy  future. 
Presumably  Lionel  Barrymore  was  in- 
ded  to  be  the  star  of  the  picture,  but 
i.ooking  Forward"  comes  pretty  close 
o  being  a  starring  vehicle  for  Lewis 
Stone.    Mr.  Stone  delivers  another  of 
his  admirable  portrayals,  very  gentle- 
. manly,  very  upright,  very  sympathetic, 


first  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
support  given  him  by  the  orchestra  as 
by  Dr.  Koussevltzky. 

The  audience  again  was  enthusiastic 
in  its  enjoyment  and  approval.  It  was 

montns.  VM-miant  seasnn. 

iljie  close  to  a  biilumi'  f"^" 


Tine  Tlneatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

St.  John  Ei'vine,  as  professor  of  dramatic  literature  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  has  been  giving  lectures  on  "The  Changing  Theatre."  Thcj 
world  war  was  economically  beneficial,  but  artistically  disastrous.  "Big 
business  men  began  to  raise  havoc  in  the  theatre,  for  money  was  easily 
made  cut  of  any  sort  of  play.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  who  had  sel-j 
a<an  or  never  been  in  theatres  found  themselves  able  to  -vdslt  them,  and 
iortunes  were  made  in  supplying  them  with  simple,  slapstick  productions 
l>i;iUiant  with  color  and  light  and  pretty  girls.  An  immediate  effect  of  this 
utttoriunate  popularity  of  the  theatre  was  an  immense  increase  in  the  cosi 
of  .production. 

"The  theatre's  chief  trouble,  however,  was  that  it  could  not  any  longei 
count  on  an  intelligent  audience.  A  million  men  had  been  lulled  in  the  war. 
IiiJllions  of  people,  half  educated  and  very  nervously  agitated,  grew  up, 
•■irfthout  discipline  or  training,  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead.  These  were 
Ljftetless,  iminstructed  people  whose  only  notion  of  entertainment  was  a 
'  frigh'iiul  noise.   The  theatre  could  not  appease  this  nerve-ra^iked,  speed- 
maddened  popiflation  which  found  its  relaxation  in  swift  ironmongery. 
Cooks  began  to  give  place  to  tin-openers  and  orchestras  were  replaced  by 
canned  music.  The  young  had  no  time  for  anything  but  aimless  movement. 

"To  these  people,  the  moving  pictures  were  a  godsend,  and  now  the 
queer  merchant^  m  Hollywood,  who  had  bided  their  time  while  the  war 
was  waged,  took  possession  of  the  world.  The  errand-boy  mind  prevailed 
among  the  movie  merchants  and  very  quickly  and  very  skilfully  it  was  im- 
posed upon  vast  hordes  of  nervously  excited  youths  and  maidens.  Thou- 
sands of  children  in  England  today  go  to  the  pictures  once  a  week,  and 
many  of  them  go  oftener,  and  there  are  millions  of  men  and  women  who, 
because  they  live  in  places  where  there  are  no  theatres  or  because  they  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  theatre's  expensive  seats,  never  see  a  play  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  ^        ,  i, 

"Out  of  2000  girls  employed  in  a  large  factory  in  London  only  30  have 
ever  been  in  a  theatre  in  their  lives.  A  vast  population  is  growing  up  with 
the  cinema  habit;  has  never  had  the  habit  of  going  to  the  theatre.  There 
are  4000  cinemas  in  Great  Britain.  Five  years  age  there  were  1700  theatres. 
Now  there  are  not  400." 

Producers  make  "types"  of  the  players,  instructing  them  on  hay  foot, 
straw  foot  principles  how  to  act.  and  forbidding  them  to  open  their  vowels 
and  sneak  the  King's  English  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  heard.  Yet  Mr. 
Ervins  does  not  believe  that  the  theatre  Is  dying.  Theatres  "may  be- 
come smaller  tJiough  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  be  profitably  conducted 
unless  they  could  scat  1000  persons,  but  Mr.  Ervine  is  optimisUc  when  he 
thinks  they  woirld  increasingly  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste  and 
Intelligence."  The  cinemas  would  take  over  the  large,  splashy  pieces  and 
leave  the  intimate  and  subtle  and  individual  work  to  the  theatre. 

But  there  is  interest  in  the  drama,  however  gloomy  Mr.  Ervme  may 
be  Thus  there  is  question  concerning  the  existence  of  Juliet.  The  historians 
of  Verona  do  not  admit  that  the  Capulets  ever  lived  in  that  city;  the 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  only  local  tradition.  Nobody  named  Capulet 
ever  CAvned  property  in  Verona;  the  name  belonged  to  a  political  faction; 
not  to  a  family.  Even  guides  when  they  point  to  the  balcony  of  Juhet  s 
house  no  longer  say,  "Here  Juliet  stood,"  but  "Here  tradition  says  Juliet 
I'ved  br.t  it  is  not  true";  the  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  so-called  Juhet 
house  is  to  be  replaced  by  another  explaining  that  local  tradition,  not  the 
historians,  sanctioned  the  legend. 

Last  December  there  was  a  lively  discussion  as  to  how  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  should  be  produced.  This  discussion  is  renewed  apropos 
of  the  forthcoming  production  at  the  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  At  the  old  Vic  Shylock  was  played  as  a  forthnght  villain  of  melo- 
drama but  for  tha  last  50  years  there  has  been  a  dispute:  Should  the 
Jew  be  portrayed  aji  unsympathetic  villain,  or  half-tragic  ha.li-heroic 
character  Irving  gave  him  a  romantic  air.  Nicholas  Rowe  about  100  years 
after  Shakespeare's  death  wrote:  "Though  we  have  seen  The  Merchant 
of  Venice-  revived  and  acted  as  a  comedy  and  Shylock  acted  by  an  ex- 
cellent comedian,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  character  wa^  tragically 
d^sSeJrJohn  Glelgud  at  the  Old  Vic  last  Deceniber  wished  t^  preserve 
the  fantasy  of  the  Fortia  fantasy  and  throw  into  strong  relief  the  realism 
of  ie  chla.=ter  of  Shylock;  so  he  gave  a  setting  ^or  ti^e^^^ene 
?hat  looked  like  "a  Knightsbrldge  anUque  shop  crammed  ChiJ^'^as 
novelties  while  the  young  Venetians  all  have  the  air  of  mignons  of  th. 

"^ml  Sssr£;s  that  Shakespeare  In  ^l^^^/Jj-^  ll^Tit 
as  a  modem  dramatist.  Cambell  Dixon,  seemg  the  film  The  Woman  in 
His  House"  had  this  to  say  if  Leslie  Howard: 

"What  an  actor  this  young  man  is!    Who  rtse  °"        ^J^'' J. 
superbly  easy,  so  completely  master  of  his  technique  that  he  can  afford 
to  fovget  it  and  be  himself-a  most  attractive  young  Englishman  w^h 
reasonably  good  looks,  a  delightful  delivery,  an  unerring  sense  of  tlm- 

A^d'l£.°Dixon.  ^rSg  for  the  Dally  Telegraph.  <i-  not  beUeve  that 
good  plys  always  make  good  films.    "What  one  can  justly  say  is  that  a 
Sav  Trt  l  become  a  bad  film  unless  the  director  and  scenario  wnter 
"h^  SeCgination  to  fill  in  the  background  which  on  the  stage  is  merely 

^^"T'^e  stage  has  certain  sharp  limitations  and  conventions.  Septuage 
naxians  go  ol  to  play  golf  at  sunrise,  the  house  to  which  the  prodigal  son 
nS5  ?omes  5r  alL  turns  out  to  be  his  parents',  the  jealous  husband  is 
Sn^^Tor  h^  stud  behind  the  sofa  while  his  wife  reveals  her  guilty  passion, 
cTiSSfregSlSly  discuss  their  plahs  for  mayhem  and  murder  in  the  lobbies 

'"We  aSt  ax^customed  to  all  this  in  the  theatre  that  it  Joes  not  dis- 
concei^  us    We  have  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  play^vTight  that  pro- 
v^Pd  he  olavs  faS  with  us  by  making  his  characters  credible,  we  will  not 
7Si.£!iTorlZZ  t^^^^ery  by  which  he  brings  them  before  us 
'^But  on  'he  scrL.  with  its  greater  elasticity,  we  -^'/-^^-f 

r  uTa^rdSyTv^ew  ofl^^^^^^^^  -  S^^^^T^eVobSuS 

ofTe  cLS  S:^^^^^^      trlcte  and  artificialities  of  the  stage  unnecessary." 


"Beggars  in  Hell,"  produced  in  London  a  lew  days  ago,  Is  not  a  flim 
play,  as  the  title  might  lead  one  to  infer;  It  is  a  melodrama,  "very  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  bank  holiday." 


i  ■ 
gun 


IN  DIALOGUE  FORM        u>u  or  fr*t  name 

The  art  of  advertl«lng  is  now  literary  aniixauiUul  scenery  are  ihr  n 
Elisabeth  Bergner,  the  original  Saint  Joan  in  the  German  version  of  [pictorial.    Who  does  not  find  pleasure  in  th|iiny  Zanc  Grey  story,  and  "Ti 
Shaw's  play,  visiting  London,  a  German  actress  of  glittering  reputation,  illustrated  dialogues  showing  the  remedies  to;  cus  Rider."  now  »howtjig  at  Ui--  \Uh!  ,  i 
told  a' reporter  that  she  would  like  to  play  a  part  on  the  English,  a  part  iialitosis.  or  "bodily  odor"  that  has  temporartl:  Tl.eaire,  U  no  exception  to  tlw  Rei^r  r. 
that  would  suit  her  accent;  but  not  a  play  by  Ibsen,  who  seems  to  have  a  separated  lovers;  the  dialogue  between  a  return'  n-Ie.  The  rormula  for  tl  • 
I  little  dust  upon  him.  except,  of  course,  "The  Wild  Duck."  which  is  the  |ing  husband  and  his  ^»'ife  who  now  finds  "wash.  -  t h^e 
greatest  of  modern  plays  when  played  in  any  company.   One  of  her  films  jciay"  no  longer  formidable  but  a  pleasant 
is  now  showing  in  London.  "Have  I  met  Mr.  Shaw  and  what  do  I  think  of 
him?    I  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  indiscretions  and  dangerous  questions! 
Ihc  Is  as  naughty  as  a  chUd— c'est  un  vrai  enfant  terrible— but  I  like  him 
land  ftdmire  him  as  a  really  great  man.   Which  do  I  like  acting  for  most— 
luie  stage  or  the  cinema?    I  will  tell  you  this— when  I  am  acting  for  the 


film  Industry  re'' 
liorse  operas" — h  vei 
.      .     ,  .  ,      ,  J-       -  entertaining  and  so  li' 

oor  sport ;  the  husband  rejoicing  in  his  dmnei ,  v,oofe.s  to  turn  tl.em  n 
nd  the  wife  giving  him  the  reason  for  hUtiiat  he  really  writes  n 
.urprise  and  enjoyment?  Rudyard  KipIlnR  in under  hU  name?—;; 
his  country,  buying  a  magazine,  threw  away^JI^^^  j^;'"'''"'  "y' 
he  so-called  important  pages  and  read  only  .ci-;.o.dy  ladlcs 
and  this  wa.s  before  the  s-eat  op;n  .'■i 

villaU;:. 


-i^-mii  T  innir  t/>  CO  back  to  the  stage;  and  when  I  am  acting  for  the  stage,  the  advertisements.  „    ,  v, 

l^llTelVS^e  cineSf.   The  limitations  of  the  two  mediums  Lppea  ranee  °^  i"-\-f«V;S"aHirl^''b:  "^^^^^^  l^hc';i"nV"..un.i'  or  d.r.v 

-o,.>,  In  their  ovra  way  so  great;  and  it  is  human  nature  to  wish  for  reader  to  purchase  this  or  that  article  and  b«  ^...j^g  ^j.  yp„o^,  ^cg.s.  all  depending  on 
wh^  one  hasn't  got  at  the  moment.   But  the  cinema  in  its  own^appy.  <  the  strength  of  the  her..  . s  language^ 

precisely  ^nat  one  nasn  i  goo      ""^  umitatinn  of  fmntien;    A     But  has  any  shopkeeper   or   manufacturer    This  time  the  action  pa-scs  In  a  Ne- 

r«v  u  a  wonderful  medium.    It  recognizes  no  limitation  or  ironiiers.    a,  ,,  ^  ^.       ...  .       vada  vallrv  »he  inhabiiants  of  which 

Z  maSe  to  Gemrnny  can  go  to  England  and  Prance  and  out  to  the  whole  Surpassed  or  equalled  the  axivert.sement  of  Mr,  ,,[,^  .h.  loss  of  their 

M  ^7ran™act  for  the  world.'  The  finest  films  I  have  ev«r  seen  in  Thomas  Garway,  a  literarj'  flight,  publ^ed  Ir,  property  just  at  they  hear  that  the 
Id.   One  can  act  :or  '  TV-tPr^hnr^  •  anri  a  Russian  ^668  in  Mercurius  Pohticus  of  London?    Gar-  Boulder  dam  pro  ect-which  will  g:  rai  - 

life-are  the  Russian  films:  'The  End  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  Russian  I  i.  increa.se  the  value  of  their  land-  h.  s 

,  k-nt  I  onee  saw  abaut  peasant  life,  and  'Storm  Over  Asia."  I  think Fay  ^a-naiea  teas.  •        v,       bean  authorized.  Cliff  Harkness,  a  -shy.c 

,  i.l-at  I  saw  auauu  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j    ..^^^  removeth  lassitude,  vanquiseth  heavjj       j^'^^...^^  ,^1,^  jhem  that  their  tif 

for 


I  world. 


Ifllm 


Mercurius  Politicus  of  London? 
teas: 

'iTn'rJ  Ov«  A^'ia'  is  the  finest  film  that  has  yet  been  made.  !      '^'^  lassitude,  vanquiseth  heH  Tcr "latvyer"'  t^s  Them  Th£t' Tijm  "tVtlcs 

Storm  0\er  Asia  is  tne  """"  wnndprful-  <ihP  admires  Gertrude  l>lreams—easeth  the  frame  and  strengeneth  th^  are  irregular,  but  that  he  will,  for  a 

She  thinks  the  actmg  in  London  is  wonderful,  she  admires  Gertrude  overcometh  superfluous  sleep  and  Rood  stiff  price,  sell  them  the  grant  that 

Lawrence  and  Herbert  Marshall.  ..hrpvent-;  .ilepnine-is  in  general  so  that  withoul^'"  ^ive  them  ownership  of  the  entire 

..^,,r  times  I  have  had  offers  to  go  and  do  films  in  America-but  each  Prevents  sleepiness  m  general,  so  mat  witnouj  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  d 

Four  tunes  ^  "^y^  .  .      ,    ,  ^  material— to  do^'"°"t)le  whole  nights  may  be  passed  in  study  Harkness  gives  WE'Je  Benton  a  receipt, 

time  I  have  said  that  I  reserve  tne  right  to  select  my  oi»m  matenai   to  aot       ^  ^^^.^  ^  corpulent  bodies  Later  Harkness  steals  the  receipt  from 

the  stories  that  I  Wfjit.  and  to  have  the  righ  of  veto  over  a  story  that  is^    ^^^^  ^        ^^^^  jl^^        ^1^^^^  ^  ^  the  barber  .shop  and  -lis  .he 

Igiven  me  if  It  is  too  silly.  And  so  each  time  the  offer,  so  far,  has  come  tor;__,        „„,,„fv,  .v,„  f.„.v,„  ,„.f,JI  i-nd  to  Mark  King,  a  nrn 


Inotbing!" 


I  years 


jtiead  and  maketh  the  frame  active  and  lusty. 


Unable  to  produce  the  reccip 


man.  Histrionically  speaking,  he  has  a 
Ions  way  to  go,  but  he  can  rido  like 


I those  which  they  receive  from  the  government,  j^^..^^^  guineas  a  pound.    Dealers  in  tea  of  "noble  cowboy  heroes,  is  a  slim,  dark- 

Oomique,  the  Comedie-Francaise,  thp  Odeon  ana  ,  ^  now  more  reasonable,   even   when  one  is  haired,  slightly  gawky  but  likable  young 

Populaire  (which  gives  occasional  p^ormances  at  the  Trocadero)  wm  "^^^^^      ^.^  ^^.^^^^„       .^^^^^^  ^^  -  - 

given  sums  varying  from  600,000  francs  

i  in  the  case  of  the  first  to  100,000  in 

i.  .  1--*  rr>,ro<:»  TYiiineinal  sub-i  Sunday— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  r 
that  of  the  last.  These  muncipai  suo   g^^j^^^  •'..^  German  Requiem"— Boston  I 

•t,<»,Hnn«:  will  increase  those  of  th^  Symphony  orchestra.  Harvard  and  Rad- ^  ,,     ,  - 

VKitlons  Will  mcrease  tnose  ,  clW  choruses;  Jeannette  Vreeland  so-      A  woman,  beautifully  dre.ssed,  young 

I  government  by  about  one-fourtn  a.^  prano;  David  Blair  McCloskey,  baritone.  |  and  eager,  walks  through  a  garden  e.i 

a^     Mechanics  building — Concert  by  ty- 


^-irkXTniT'DTici  f\T7i  rpTTi^  wiTi-pTr^'""^^  °^  Wales,"  signs  prominently  and  proudly  rf^ntaur.  Irving  Pichcl  plays  the  wicked 
CUJNL*.K1!3  01'  IttHi  Wl!.llilVjjgpjg^yg^      ^  famous  London  shop. 


I  regards  the  Opera  and  one-third 
regard3  the  Comedie-Francaise. 


BRAH:2S  S  GERMAN  REQUIEM 
Closing  the  festival  in  honor  of  the 
ntenar,'  of  Brahms's  birth,  a  German 
Requiem  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  It  was  a  Pension 
Fund  concert.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted the  performance,  which  wa-s 
iven  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra and  the  Harvard  and  Radclifle  cho- 
uses, with  Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano. 
ind  David  Blair  McClosky,  baritone,  as 
loloists. 

The  Requiem  is  a  work  of  peculiar 

beauty,  steeped  in  the  shadow-y  and.  to 
Some,  forbidding  mysticism  characteris- 
[ic  of  so  much  German  art  and  philoso- 
phy. There  is  an  insecure,  a  mournful 
and  uncertain  comfort  in  the  words. 
Who  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  and 
beareth  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
rtturn  with  rejoicing,  and  bring  his 
sheaves  with  htm."  The  work  is  full  of 
foreboding,  and  heavy  with  the  con- 
stant consciousness  of  death,  and  of 
man's  dissolution.  There  i&  no  joyous- 
ness  in  the  final  chorus,  which  is  as  re- 
signed as  the  •  words,  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  .  .  .  that  they  rest  from  their  la- 
bours, and  that  their  works  follow  after 
them."  In  those  words  which  express 
only  a  sorrowful  and  human  acceptance 
of  extinction,  may  be  found  the  expla- 
nation for  the  lack  of  religious  ecstasy 
ii.  the  work,  for  the  almost  terrified, 
ifnd  not  at  all  exultant  hysteria  of  the 
Cnorus  on  the  words,  "Grave,  where  is 
thy  triumph?  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting?" 

But  that  the  Requiem  is  gloomy, 
trenchant  with  fears  and  suffering,  does 
.ot  mean  that  it  is  not  beautiful.  As  it 
\ras  performed  yesterday— particularly 
the  second  half  of  it — *t  seemed  again 
to  be  a  rarely  well  integrated  and  hon- 
est piece  of  funeral  music,  comforting 
with  sympathetic  gestures,  but  stricken 
too  with  the  terrors  and  tears  of  the 
bereft. 

Except  for  the  orchestra,  which 
seemed  tired,  and  was  slow  on  some 
cr.es,  and  for  a  few  uncertain  moments 
in  one  of  the  choruses,  it  was  a  splen- 
did performance.  The  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  choruses  had  been  well  trained 
and  sang  with  devotional  intensity  and 
care.  Miss  Vreeland  and  Mr.  McClosky 
•sang  with  understanding  and  .sincerity, 
tbeir  voices  soimding  out  pleasinglyjnto 
the  packed  hall. 

There  was  a  spontaneous  tribute  to 
the  performers,  and  most  especially  to 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra,  at 
the  close  of  the  concert,  into  which  the 
whole  audience  Joined  heartily. 

E.  B. 


Boston  Musicians'  Relief  Society  in  be- 
half of  unemployed  musicians. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M..  the 
Mereminska  Trio,  Ruth  Austen,  violin- 
ist; Ora  Larthard,  'cellist;  Prancoise 
Mereminska,  pianist.  This  concert  was 
previously  scheduled  to  be  given  on 
March  26  last. 

Monday— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
People's  Choral  Union.  Francis  Findley, 
conductor.  Mendelessohn's  "Elijah." 
Alice  Armstrong  Kimball,  soprano;  Ma- 
rie Murray,  contralto;  Rulon  Robison, 
tenor;  Harry  D.  Newcorabe,  baritone. 

Wednesday — Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  "Pop" 
concert,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor. 

Thursday  —  Emmanuel  Church,  15 
Newbury  street,  8:15  P.  M.,  Bach  Can- 
tata Club;  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  con- 
ductor. Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
"Pop"  concert. 

Friday— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
"Pop"  concert. 

Saturday — Symphony  hall,  P.  M. 
"Pop"  concert. 


I  KKO  KEITH  S 

j  "The  Kiss  Before  the  Mirror" 

'  A  sf-roen  drama  adapted  from  Uip  play  of 
Ihp  same  iiantr;  h.v  La^Iislas  p'o<I(>r:  tr.-r  p 
lated  Irom  thp  Hunfrarian  h.v  Emil  F<h>i  : 
s'-reen  pla.v.  confiniijj.v  and  dialoa-ue  by  Wil- 
lia.m  Anihon.v  MrGuire:  direrted  by  Jani.^^ 
Whale.  p:iotogTaphed  hy  Karl  Ereund.  ami 
presented  b.v  Universal  Pictures  with  thr 
f ollowiiiE:  cast :  ' 

Dr.  Paul  Held   Frank  Morrau 

Maiia.  his  "ire   ^^iiMcy  Carrpll 

Dr.  Walter  Bernsdorl  Paul  T.'ikas 

Fran  Berngdorl  Gloria  Sdiarl 

Hilt<a  leap  V).  i  .n 

Baehf'lor   Walter  Pidiem 

S'hultz   Charles  Grapevvin 

l-ros'outor  .  .  :  \Valli5  riark 

Maria  s  lover    Donald  Co  ik 

Ueporter   .•   .  .cla.v  ("lenient 

Judge  Resrinald  Mason 


A  highly  original,  melodramatic  plot 
has  its  difficulties  in  making  the  proper 
impression  if  direction  and  casting  are 
at  fault.  This  is  the  siUiation  that  pre- 
vails in  "The  Kiss  Before  the  Mirror," 
current  attraction  at  RKO  Keith's.  No 
one  can  complain  that  the  plot  is  hack- 
neyed: indeed,  it  is  almost  startlingly 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Neither  can  fault 
be  found  with  the  casting  of  the  princi- 
pal male  roles,  since  Frank  Morgan  and 
Paul  Lukas  are  to  be  depended  upon 
for  excellent  acting.  There  is  troublo, 
however,  with  the  direction  of  Jann 
Whale,  who  has  handled  this  Viennc. 
tale  of  crimes  of  passion  with  a'rl  the 
deliberation  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  a  steam-roller  in  a  crowded  street, 
instead  of  with  swift,  forceful  assur- 
ance. Karl  Freund's  photographic  work 
is  handsome,  however,  and  there  are 
some  striking  if  not  invariably  appro- 
priate sets. 


twilight,  passes  through  the  doors  of  a 
luxuriously  furnished  house  into  the 
embraces  of  her  lover.    A  man  follows 
her,  and  as  the  light  casts  upoa  the 
window  curtains  the  slia<jow  cf  a  v.-^niaa 
disrobing,  the  man,  standing  wicnoui, 
in  the  darkness,  fires  three  times,  thjn 
enters  the  house  and  calls  the  police 
to  say  that  he  has  murdered  his  wife. 
So  "The  Kiss  Before  the  Mirror"  be- 
gins.   Walter  Bernsdorf,  happily  mar- 
ried, had  caught  a  strange  look  on  his 
wife's  face  wnen  he  kissed  her  as  she 
was  making  up  before  the  mirror:  he 
followed  her  and  killed  her.    So  much 
he  tells  to  his  friend.  Paul  Held,  who 
undertakes  his  defence.   That  very  eve- 
ning Held  confronts  a  parallel  situa-  .' 
tion  in  his  own  home  and  realizes  that 
.his  wife,  Maria,  i.s  betraying  him.  In- 
sisting that  Maria  be  present  in  court 
.Held  conducts  his  defence  of  Bernsdorf  | 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  reali.^ 
that  he  knows  her  falseness  and  me:i  s 
to  kill  her  if  Bernsdorf  is  acquitted 
Bem.sdorf  is  freed  by  the  jury,  but  Held 
changes  his  mind. 

In  a  role  that  is  hardly  within  his 
range,  Frank  Morgan  gives  a  strikinp 
performance,  melodramatic,  perforce" 
but  effective,  and  the  occasional  im- 
pression of  undue  staginess  may  be 
blamed  largely  on  the  director.  Paul 
Lukas  is  excellent  as  the  unhappy 
Bernsdorf,  really  suggesting  a  man  who 
might  kill  his  wife  in  a  frenzy  of  anger 
and  disillusionment  yet  be  overwhelmed 
by  remorse.  Nancy  Carroll  is  charmin^ 
to  look  at,  but  the  part  of  Maria  is  > 
beyond  her.  Gloria  Stuart  lovelier  than 
ever,  is  seen  briefly  and  Jean  Dixon  i.s  ' 
seen  as  a  cynical  woman  lawyer  j 

There  is  an  ample  vaudeville  pro- 
gram featuring  the  RKO  Eoxy  ensem- 
ble, composed  of  12  members  of  Roxy's 
Gang,  with  Clair  Kramer,  Beula  Ber- 
son,  Nick  Ney,  Dorothy  Cartier  and 
Sara  Hochman.  Vilma  and  Buddy  Eb- 
sm.  a  brother  and  sister  team '  from 
Plying  Colors,"  present  two  duets  and 
a  solo  apiece:  their  dancing  is  vigorous 
original  and  amusing.  Paul  Sydell  and 
spotty— the  latter  a  most  remarkable 
dog,  have  a  diverting  act.  Other  offer- 
"!u  ^^^y  Burston  orchestra 

pitH  ^^7^,  "^"^"^  ^'<^"«y  Page  with 
Petite  Marie  and  Peggy  Earle:  Tyler 
Ma^on  in  "Smiling  Through  Dark  Mo- 
and  Demnati  troupe  in  a  good 
'  E.  L.  H. 


Harkness  quite  acceptably  and  Ixrna 
Andre — one  of  the  numerous  Paramount 
Panther  women— is  pretty  but  unim- 
portant, as  the  heroine.  Cora  Sue  Col- 
lins, Gail  Patrick.  Berton  Churchill  an;l 
Warren  Hymer  are  satisfactory  in  small 
roles. 

The  other  picture  is  "A  Bedtime 
Story."  with  Maurice  Chcvalie''.  Bab- 
Leroy,  Helen  Twelvetrces  ani  nr;,v?r  . 
Everett  Horton.  r.  \.  M 


ments, 

acrobatic  act 


I"  .  i;LiJ.\H 
!  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  "Elijah,"  was 
iiven  last  night  at  Jordan  hall  by  the 
t>eoples  Choral  Union,  under  the  di- 
ection  of  Francis  Findlay,  conductor. 
:he  soloists  were  Alice  Armstrong  Kim- 
lall,  soprano;  Marie  Murray,  contralto, 
lulin  Robison,  tenor,  and  Hany  D. 
>Iewcombe,  baritone.  Rowland  Halfpen- 
ny, organist,  and  Reginald  Boardman, 
jianist,  assisted.  There  was  a  capable 
5rchestra  of  40  pieces. 

Mendelssohn,  gentle,  refined,  and  ac- 
:omplished,  did  not  lack  power  when  he 
i\'anted  it,  though  he  distrusted  emo- 
tionalism such  as  Wagner's.    The  cho- 
bs  "Baal!  Hear  and  answer"  strikes 
Vamatically  on  the  ear,  and  stands  out 
hm  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  the 
Jgt   of  the  oratorio   with  refreshmg 
^enchancy.    Generally,  however,  there 
5  a  meekness  and  piety  to  the  oratorio 
'/hich  pleases  our  sense  of  churchly 
ieemliness,  but  does  not  always  fit  the 
hciv  and  passionate  poetry  of  the  Old 
tt.nament.     Still,   "Elijah"  is  a  fine 
k\ork  for  a  chorus  to  study,  well-made 
land  expressive  withm  a  Umued  field, 
land  the  People's  Choral  Union,  though 
It  is  composed  of  those  who  love  to 
sing  rather  than  persons  richly  en- 
dowed vocally,  gave  it  an  enthusias- 
tic and  commendably  accurate  perform- 
ance     Much  credit   is   due  Francis 
Pmd'lay  for  conducting  of  unusual  sym- 

P"^e'fo1o^"were  of  high  caUbre. 
The.  singing  of  Harry  Newcombe  was 
e.specially  delightful,  for  he  prod... 
resonant  tone  with  security  and  ea 
Marie  Murray's  rich  contralto  Alice 
Armstrong  Kimball's  pure  and  flutelike 
soprano,  and  Rutin  Robison's  clear 
tenor  were  well-used,  and  with  musi- 

cianly  ta.ste.   

T       '  dionre  'vas  large  and  appre- 
E.  B. 


r  Mysterious  Rider  " 

.•reeii  niel<idri>.ma  adapted  bv  Harv<  v 
and  RoVxt  N   Leo  JT™. 'htr'etM'  bv 

p'lVfenied  by  Paramount  witli  tUe  fol- 

nie  <'a.sl : 

Kent  Taylor 
.I.oi'i  Anilr. 


in 


I  -  Benton  

oihy  

rk  Kins'  

If  Harkness... 

irv  Kmilh  

.rv  Foi-t-r  

-.To  Ko't-r'  .  . .  . 

■  It  .Arnold  

Ivrifl"  Arnold. 


.Berton  Cnn 
. .  ,  .Trvini.'  Pieliel 
.  Warrfp  Hymer 
.  .Gail  Pah  lf  k 
.Cora  .sue  Collins 
.  .  .  .E.  H.  Calvert 
.Sherwood  Baiiev 
Clareiiw  WilRon 


COLONIAL 
•Pigeons  and  People" 

one  week  of  George  M.  Cohan 
•Plaeons  and  People."  starting  March 
00  wasn't  anywhere  nearly  enough  for 
Bo'non  so  Mr.  Cohan  returned  last 
cven^^g  to°the  Colonial  f  e^.tr^,^,';,^ 
other  week's  engagement  and  found  « 
°.r*e  and  friendly  audience  a^* aitmg 
The  play,  "a  comic  state  of  mma 


him. 


,-r..'o  re„irv   ^  lairii.^    V-i  .  . 


was  the  same; 
'Walter  Gilbert, 

Paul  McGi-ath.  pl^'^^^,  ^""rSevnord! 
Reeves  Smith.  Eleanor  Audley.  Rejnoios 


continuous  action 
the    cast,  including 


Aviiri  r.u;l.son  flr.rt  otnci> 
ine;  above  all,  there  was  tlu 
Cohan,  who  is  the  real  reasoii 
applause,  the  laiighter  and  thg 
a  Interest.  Without  him  •  Pigeoiiij 
'eople"  would  hardly  stand  alone 
.-.ere  is  no  plot:  more  than  that 
dorx-ns  and  dozens  of  question 
>     '  ers  a  single  one.  Who 
y,  the  man  who  prefers 
:>ie  because  they  go  to 
;  Uie  sajno  time  and  never  distort 
u'aUvely  simple  fact?    The  audi 
doesn't  know,  neither  does  the 
right,  presumably,  or  Is  it  Mr 
.a  himself?   That  is  one  suggestion 
.iiu  not  a  bad  one. 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,  I  dgn't 
u-t  to  know.  I  want  to  be  liked  for 
'.f.  not  for  what  I  might  be."  So 
says  when  badgered  by  well- 
.  rung  persons  who  are  trying  to  find 
•ut  about  him.  He  was  the  man  who 
old  Joseph  Heath  a  story  in  the  park, 
so  Heath  brought  him  home  and  then 
Parker — that  wasn't  his  name,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  he  gave-^began  a 
■just  suppose"  game  with  him;  .lust 
-appose  he  was  a  murderer,  a  fugitive 
from  justice— what  thn?  Heath  pro- 
duces a  pistol  only  to  put  it  away  in 
oven  greater  bewilderment.  Then  there 
were  the  police,  trying  to  trace  the  two 
L-ails  Parker  enrieavored  to  make;  t'nere 
■>  ere  several  young  ladies,  a  doctor  from 
pstairs,  hw  secretary.  Heath's  servants ; 
Parker  talked  with  them  all,  wept  when 
.-.is  feelings  were  hurt,  philosophized 
:'.nd  drove  one  lady  into  hysterics.  All 
the  time  it  is  Mr,  Cohan  up  to  a  series 
of  amusing  tricks  of  speech  and  gestui'e: 
•ha  head  cocked  on  one  side,  the  gentle, 
quizzical  speech,  the  intent  glance,  the 
quick,  nervous  walk,  A  one-man  show 
;s  "Pigeons  and  People,"  dragging  a  bit 
as  the  two  hours  draw  to  a  close,  but 
i  unique  of  its  kind  and  thoroughly 
amusing,  E.  L,  H. 

FREE  BEER  WITH 

"PRINCE  OF  PILSEN" 

Free  beer  will  be  dispensed  to  patrons 
of  the  Copley  Theatre  who  approve  of 
I  that  beverage  when  the  Copley  Light 
Opera  Company  turns  back  a  page  and 
presents  the  Luders-Pixlfey  musical 
comedy.  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen,"  next 
week.  This  attraction,  replacing  "Little 
Nellie  Kelly."  which  had  been  an- 
nounced, concerns  the  comic  adventures 
in  Germany  of  a  Cincinnati  beer 
brewer.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  cast  of  the  February  presentation 
will  be  retained. 

American  Legion  "uniform  night" 
will  be  observed  at  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  "No,  No,  Nanette,"  at  the  Cop- 
lev  Theatre  Thursday  night.  While! 
large  blocks  of  seats  have  been  taken 
by  the  veterans  of  the  world  war,  rep- 
senting  many  of  the  legion  posts  of  the 
state,  who  will  attend  in  uniform,  the 
general  public  will  be  admitted  as  well, 
That  night's  performance  will  be  under 
auspices  of  the  Watertown  post  99 
American  Legion  band,  consisting  of  6C 
men,  the  proceeds  to  help  defray  theiJ 
expenses  to  the  national  legion  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  this  rummer. 


famous  advK  o  ,  i  mo  yoimger  Duma8=»| 
ves,  she  should  be  killed.  The  cynical 
Zanottl  does  not  agree  with  them. 
What's  the  use?  Better  to  Ignore  and 
forget  He  Is  epigi'ammaitlc  after  the 
manner  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who  In  turn 
was  indebted  to  the  talkative  phil- 
osopher in  Duirtas's  comedies. 

The  count  Is  sure  his  wife  that  very 
night  has  betrayed  him.  That  he  should 
make  way  with  her  Is  inevitable.  He 
begins  by  chokhig  her,  and  as  he  says 
afterward,  he  felt  a  horrid  joy  in  stick- 
ing his  fingers,  his  nails  in  her  fair 
flesh.  She  naturally  remonstrates.  He 
spares  her  on  condition  that  she  should 
leave  him  forever;  should  exile  herself, 
live  in  Paris  or  London,  but  never  see 
him  again.  He  tells  .the  company  that 
he  has  done  the  deed.  He  pushed  her 
into  the  lake.  Some  applaud,  others 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  behavior. 

A  corpse  is  found  in  the  lake,  six 
months  afterwards.    It  is  thought  it  is 
the  body  of  the  erring  wife.   The  count 
has  been  tried  for  murder  and  is  ac- 
quitted.  He  was  eloquently  defended  by  , 
the  wife's  lover.    The  count  is  now  a 
hero    There  is  a  banquet  in  his  honor, 
his  rooms  are  filled  with  flowers;  he 
receives  many  letters  from  admiring 
women,  some  of  them  offer  themselves  , 
to  him.    He  is  bored  by  all  this.   Then  j 
comes  the  recovery  of  the  body;  but  to 
his  amazement  his  wife  returns  in  the 

flesh,  loving,  but  not  too  repentant.  Her 
funeral  is  quite  an  affair,  for  the 
corpse  is  recognized  as  that  of  the  wife. 
Here  comes  a  major  improbability,  for 
her  friends,  her  servants  find  her  dead, 
yet  there  is  no  decided  proof  of  identity. 
The  rest  is  easy  to  foretell.  The  coun- 
tess uses  the  wiles  of  the  flesh  to  win 
her  husband  back.  He  makes  a  decent 
resistance,  but  of  course  succumbs.  She 
assures  him  he  is  the  only  man  for  her; 
always  was,  in  spite  of  her  little  indis- 
cretion. He  no  longer  fears  ridicule 
for  talfing  her  back.  He  stops  the  fu- 
neral. They  will  be  happy.  But  the 
count  is  reminded  of  articles  in  the 
code  by  which  he  may  suffer  imprison- 
ment. He  and  his  wife  leave  hurriedly 
for  parts  unknown. 

There  are  two  scenes  In  the  play 
that  stand  out:  the  mourners  at  the 
funeral;  the  wooing  of  the  husband  by 
the  returned  wife.  The  former  is  mildly 
amusing;  the  latter  gives  the  oppor- 
>  tunity  to  Miss  Anderson  of  playing  suc- 
cessfuUy  the  temptress.  The  rest  is  talk; 
women,  wives,  unfaithful  or  hoping  to 
.be;  men  bored  by  their  advances,  or 
•  weary  of  them  after  the  liaisons;  all 
of  them  irresponsible  creatures.  Was  it 
the  fault  of  Lake  Como?  If  so  wedded 
couples  should  avoid  that  romantic  spot, 

■  in  spite  of  the  scenery. 

'    The  comedy  is  a  slight  one;  the  lines 
.'given  to  the  cynical  are  delivered  under 
.|;a  forced  draught;  some  of  them  of  the 
'i^pinchbeck  variety.  But  two  scenes  will 
f  be  remembered;  the  mourners  as  they 

■  sit  waiting  for  the  funeral,  and  the  one 
in  which  Miss  Anderson  persuades  the 
count  that  she  really  loves  him.  Her 
voice  and  beauty  triumphed. 

The  play  was  well  acted;  especially  by 
Mr,  Carroll  as  Zanotti;  by  Mr,  Cossart 
.  as  Miliotti. 

Ml-.  Ridges  as  the  count  displayed 
a  fine  brutality,  and  was  excellent  in 
ti-.e  scene  in  which  he  is  bored  by  the 
adulatiori  of  the  heroic  murderer.  The 
others  in  the  company  played  their 
parts  well.  But  was  the  comedy  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Theatre  Guild? 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"The  Mask  and  the  Face" 

"The  Mask  and  the  Pace,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  translated  by  W,  Somerset 
Maugham  from  the  Italian  of  Luigi 
Chiarelli  was  presented  last  night  by 
the  Theatre  Guild,  Inc.  The  production 
was  directed  by  Philip  Moeller,  the  set 
ting  was  designed  by  Lee  Simonson,  The 
I  cast  was  as  follows: 

Elisa  Zauotti   Shirley  Booth 

Gioi'eio  .\lamari   Donald  McClelland 

-Maria  Sella   Dorothy  Patten 

Cirillo  Zanotti   Leo  G.  CarrolK 

Wanda  Sereni   Alice  Reiiiheart 

Marco  Miliotti   Ernest  Cossart 

Piero  Pucol  Charles  Campbell' 

Savina  Grazia   vfudith  Anderson] 

Count  Paolo  Grazia   Stanley  Ridges 

Luciiino-  Suina   Humphrey  Bog:art 

.\ndrea   Manart  Kippen 

Giacomo  William  Lovejoj 

Teresa   Joan  Marior 

'  The  adventure  of  Mr.  Maugham's  ver- 
( sion  of  this  Italian  play  has  been  tolc 
'  in  The  Herald — how  the  production  ir 
I  this  country  did  not  take  place  at  thi 
I  appointed  time  because  Mr.  Fernald' 
I  version  appeared  when  the  purchase 
of  Maugham's  was  considering  its  per 
'  formance.  The  version  by  Maughan 
w?.5  played  last  night  for  the  first  time 
j  anj'where.  Was  it  worth  the  production? 
I  One  would  like  to  know  how  much  of 
■  the  comedy  is  the  Italian  author's;  how 
I  much  is  Maugham's.  The  scene  is  al 
;Lake  Como,  in  the  Villa  Grazia,  The 
I  friends  of  the  Coimt  Grazia  are  amus- 
ing themselves  by  talk  and  cards.  Every 
j  now  and  then  a  man  r.»akes  a  date  with 
I  another  man's  wife.  The  count  an- 
I  nounces  that  he  would  kill  his  wife  il 
she  were  unfaithful  to  him.  This  leads 
I  to  argument.  Sctme- believe  Jiijhe  once 


HOLLIS  STREET 
'The  Words  Upon  the  Window  Pane' 
'Th'  Whiteheaded  Boy' 

'■'jfie  Words  upon  the  Window  Pane."  one- 
act  play  by  William  BxsUer  Teats:  first  per- 
formed bv  the  Abbey  Players  at  the  Abbey 
Tl-eatre.  Dublin,  Nov.  17.  1!)3C>:  by  them 
giren  its  first  Boston  perlormance  last  evcn- 
irg-.  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  with  the 
fdlowine'  cast:  ,^  ^    ^  ,. 

Miss  McKenna   >,  .Kate  Curling- 

Dr.  Trench    P.^J.  ^1™'*" 

J.)hn  Corbett  .   ..Arthur  Shield.^ 

Csrnelius  Patterson   Michael  J.  Doian 

Abraham  Johnson   F.  J.  McCormiek 

Hi-s.   Mallet  Mooned 

Mrs.  Henderson   .   May  Lraig 

.When  "The  Words  upon  the  Window 
Pane"  had  its  first  American  perform- 
ance in  New  York  on  Oct,  29,  last,  its 
audience  for  that  highly  literate  bit  of ; 
occult  theatricalism  M&d  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Yeats's  presence,  and  benediction,  i 
A  visitor  to  our  then  distraught  land 
he  agreeably  went  before  the  curtain: 
and  explained  in  scholarly  speech  whati 
he  had  tried  to  imply  and  evoke  in  hif : 
little  play.  The  spirit  of  Jonathan  Swift,, 
Irish-bom,  recorded  as  an  English  sa-\ 
tirist,  and  as  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dub-  ' 
lin,  still  hovers  over  the  Emerald  Isle, 
if  you  would  believe  Mr.  Yeats.  We  are 
ushered  into  a  spacious,  hideously  pa- 
pered room  of  a  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  Dublin,  said  at  one  time  to  have  been 
Swift's  home,— and  for  proof  of  that, 
lines  addressed  to  him  by  Vanessa  on 
h'  54th  birthday  are  visible  on  a  win- 
dow pane  when  sought  in  a  certain 
light.  It  is  now  a  room  leased  by  a  local 
spiritualistic  society.  The  medium,  a 
gaunt,  obviously  ignorant  woman,  en- 
ters after  talk  of  a  hostile  presence 
which  has  interrupted  previous  seances, 
frightening  "Lulu,"  the  infantile  con- 
trol Cornelius  Patterson,  a  clergyman 
from  up  Belfast  way,  would  exorcise 


MAJESTIC 
"The  student  Prince" 

"Thi>  Student  Primr.  '  an  operetta  in  lour 
acts  aiKl  a  piologne:  book  and  lyrics  by 
Dorothy  Donnelly,  music  by  Sicmund  Rom- 
berg: presented  b.v  the  Shuberts  al  the 
Apollo  Theatre.  Atlantic  City,  on  Oct,  li", 
19:;t.  with  Howard  Marsh.  Use  Marveiwa 
and  Georce  Hassell  in  the  leadin*r  roles;  at 
the  Jiilson  Theatre.  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  -J.  Wl'l. 
with  ihe  same  cast:  revived  al  the  Majeslir 
Ttieaire  las>t  cveninf  with  the  lollowint; 
.■ast : 

Von  Mark   Joseiih  LctoK.i 

Dr.  EuB-el    Cliff  Newd:ihl 

Prince  Caa'l  Franz    Allan  Jones 

Ruder    Walter  W.ihl 

(Jrctohen    Berta  Donn 

Toiu   .,.  Clarence  Harvey 

Del  Id    Charles  Chesney 

Luc.is   Harry  Rablte 

Von  Aslerl)erg:    Frank  Robert  H<trji 

Kalhie    tr<?rtrude  Laiu 

I.utz    George  Hassnll 

Hut>ert    Robert  O'Connor 

Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  ....Jean  Newcomb 

Princess  Mavgraret    Manila  Powe 

Captain   Tarnitz    Joseph  Ton 

Countess  Leyden   Clair  Stan. 

Baron  Arnheim  Frank  Robert  tlo:  nl 

Rudolf  Winter    William  Riioi"  I 

Nic'holas    Ernest  Goodhart, 

Nine  years  have  Tailed  to  dull  thej 
pleasures  of  the  music  written  by  Sig-I 
mund  Romberg  for  "The  Student 
Prince,"  which  opened  a  return  engage- 
ment last  evening  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre,  The  audience  was  large  and 
enthusiastic,  demanding  and  receiving 
many  encores.  F^esh  costumes  and 
settings,  a  cast,  composed  of  new  and 
familiar  faces,  but  Invariably  excellent 
from  a  vocal  standpoint,  plenty  of  sSli- 
timent,  mild  humor,  and  pre-eminently 
the  fresh  and  tuneful  music,  all  made 
for  a  pleasing,  reminiscent  evening. 
One  of  these  days  the  cast  will  prob- 
ably invite  the  spectators  to  join  in  the 
choruses,  for  "The  Student  Prince"  is 
by  now  almost  as  familiar  to  American 
audiences  as  are  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan operettas  from  the'  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  rousing  drink- 
ing song,  the  loveiy  serenade  and  the 
gay  "To  the  Inn  We're  Marching,"! 
coupled,  on  the  sentimental  side,  'withl 
"Deep  in  My  Heart,  Dear,"  all  deserve | 
a  long  and  prosperous  career.  Fromi 
the  reception  accorded  them  last  eve- 
ning they  seem  destined  for  indefinite 
life. 

The  most  important  newcomer  in  last 
night's  cast  was  Allan  Jones,  who  suc- 
ceeded Howard  Marsh,  Allan  Prior  and 
other  less  known  tenors  tn  the  title 
role.  Mr.  Jones  has  the  advantage  of 
a  fine,  powerful  tenor  voice,  fresh  good 
looks  and  an  ingenious  manner.  His 
acting  is  somewhat  on  the  static  side, 
but  so  long  as  he  sings  -with  ■wistful 
sentiment  and  looks  like  a  rtice,  young 
German  princeling,  no  'one  will  mind. 
Clifford  Newdahl  made  an  admirable 
Dr.  Engel,  though  ob-viously  a  sage  of 
tender  years,  and  sang  his  "Golden 
Days"  melodiously.  George  Hassell, 
continuing  to  play  the  expansive  Lutz, 
with  contemporary  jokes  thrown  in, 
amused  the  audience  considerably;  he's 
been  at  it  a  long  time  now,  but  he  seems 
to  enjoy  himself.  Gertrude  X^ang,  an 
ingenious  Kathie,  sang  well,  barring  a 
tendency  to  stridency  on  the  top  notei, 
and  looked  her  part  admirably. 
Equipped  with  vast  enthusiasm,  the 
male  chorus  made  loud  and  joyful 
noises,  not  invariably  in  time,  perhaps, 
but  good  to  hear.  Others  who  played 
important  roles  were  Manila  Powers,  a 
handsome  Princess  Margaret:  Joseph 
Toner,  Charles  Chesney,  Harry  Ratok 
and  Frank  Robert  Horn,  The  enga^ 
ment  is  for  two  weeks  only. — E.  L.  H.' 


PARAMOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
"The  Mind  Reader" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  >'-'^ . '<^7'',°° ,?^,'"bJ 
and  Robert  Lord  troni  a"  o"|'"*' de,  ^^uti. 
Vivian  Crosby:  directed  by  Rov  del  Kuyi 
and  presented  by  First  National  Pictures 
with  the  followinc  cast:  y;^rr^„  William 
at?fJia'"* , (Constance  Cunimin'-s 

S>lvia   .......Allen  Jenkins 

frank    .Donald  Dilloway 

Jack    Natalie  Moorhead 

Mrs.  .  Austin  ci,-!ra  Bl-mdick 

Aiintie   ••"    Mavn  Methot 

Sonny   H.irrv  Berestord 

Blaney   Clarence  Muse 

Sam   •  •  ■  •    Harrv  Stubbs 

Thompson   Robert  Gteic 

Swami    Earle  "^oxe 

Don    ." '.".Ruthelma  Stevens 

Ann  , . . .  •  • 

Warren  William,  whose  chief  occupa- 
tion in  life  seems  to  be  the  exposing  of 
one  crooked  racket  or  another,  takes  up 
the  subject  of  crystal  gazuig  In  "The 
Mind  Reader,"  feature  attraction  at  the 
Paramount  and  Fenway  Theatres.  If  the 
film  is  to  be  believed,  the  scores  of 
suave  senylchral  vqiwd  .gentlemen  who 


by  another  helper  below  the  stage 

storv  falls  apart  and  ends  in  » 

oped  to  give  him  any  g£eat  opportunity  .1 
•  in  fact,  the  star  of  the  film  Is  Allen, 

'  "  ,  „  .v>».6-i»<'cu.  cynical  comedian  ■ 

i-  ^  who  has  helped  out  many  a  weak  pic- 
ture before,  and  to  whom  fall  the  best 
I  nf.  the  lines,  written  by  the  ISite  Wll-  , 
son  Mlzner,  Truthfully,  he  quite  steals 
the  show  from  Mr,  William  and  opens 
dp  a  profitable  future  for  himself.  Con- 
stance Cummings  is  attractive  as  the 
upright  young  lady  who  causes  Chan- 
dra's downfall,  and  good  bits  are  con- 
tributed by  Earle  Poxe,  Natalie  Moor- 
head and  Harry  Beresford. 

A  considerably  more  Ingenious  offer- 
ing Is  the  secondary  feature,  "Terror 
Aboard,"     The   film   opens   when  a 
freighter  hails  a  yacht  on  a  foggy  night, 
receives  no  answer  and  stands  by  until 
daylight  when  a  boat's  crew  Is  sent 
aboard.    One  ^f  them  is  mysteriously 
killed  when  he  goes  to  turn  off  the 
yacht's  engines,  and  the  vessel,  which 
appears  to  be  inhabited  only  by  corpses, 
suddenly  catches  fire.  At  this  point  tho 
story  breaks  off  anrf  begins  with  the 
explanation  of  the  weird  circumstances. 
Aixiard  his  yacht,  Maximilian  Kreig,  a 
shady  financier,  informed  via  the  radio 
that  he  is  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury 
and  will  be  arrested  wherever  he  lands, 
conceives  a  horrible  plan  by  which  he 
can  save  himself  and  the  girl  he  Intends 
to  marry.  , 

The  cast  is  excellent,  particulary 
John  Halliday  as  Krels  and  CharU« 
Ruggles  as  the  meek  steward.  Other 
satisfactory  performances  are  con- 
tributed by  Jack  La  Rue,  Veree  Teas- 
dale  Leila  Bennett,  Thomas  Jackson 
and  'william  Janney.  Staging  and  pho- 
tography are  admirable, — E.  L.  H. 


_  Tiie  .c.id' 
lag  parts  will  be  .I'jng  by  Helene  Nor 
wood,  soprano  and  Harry  Robbins,  bari- 
tone, known  radio  singers.  Also  on  the 
program  there  will  be  Gabrielle  Decot, 
mezzo-soprano,  Hubert  Raimonde,  tenor,; 
Samuel  Gilfenbaum,  basso,  Harry  Kertz- 
man  and  others.  There  will  be  arias, 
from  the  operas  "Faust,"  "II  Trovatore" 
and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  The  pro- 
gram is  long  and  varied. 


day  evening  in  commem- 
iie  100th  anniversary  of 


On  -ext 

oration   of    liie   luutn  anniveraoij  ui 
,  Brahms,  bom  May  7,  1833,  the  orchestra 
of  the  New  England  Consen-atory  of 
Music,   Wallace    Goodrich,  conductor, 
will    play    the    following:  Academic 
•Festivar'    Overture,    Concerto    in  D 
major  for  violin  and  orchestra,  S>-m- 
■;  phony  No,  2,  in  D  major,  Richard  Bur- 
'  gin  of  the  faculty  will  be  the  soloist, 
'    Ai  the  Repertory  Theatre  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  evenings.  May  3.  4 
"The  Mikado"  will  be  performed  by 
students  of  Boston  University. 
MUSIC  NOTbS— ^ 
'     Grischa     Coluboflf,     a  10-year 
\'iolinist.  will  play  for  the  first  time 
Boston  in  Symphony  hall  on  Sun 
evening.  May  7,  at  the  dinner  and  c 
cert  mider  the  auspices  of  the  Am 
can  Palestine  campaign   t»  aid 
homeless  Jews  of  Germany  and  oUiei 
European  countries.  ^    

heart  atid         ^'^^^'lea^e*  without 
r4^:i'^~^_,  seats 

lights  are  undimme<i.  &ne  ^^^^ 
ters,  even  snores,     sne  a».w»>\„..,_ 


f 


ters,  even  snores^  assistant 
whispers  Miss  McKenna  n 

Hrst  the  P'^t^i  ne  value  news  of  t';.e 
••Lulu,"  Py°=l*,^^«aTu  brushing  L, 

be  comforted  in  old  ag^«  ^^^^ 

ol  a  mad  s^»"L-Ss  Stella.    And  here 
abruptly  ^e  addres^  5^^^  j^^,^^3 
:h3  poet  that  IS  ^^^^  g^.ia,  so  that 
:cholar  and  wit  that  is^    cadence  and 

he  words  ^/^^t  by  their  sheer 
mid  the  listener  taut  "y 


iCJ,'^ 

ioai 
:^ie 


1 


th<- 
to 

adl.:llll,  il 

(lOR.i  -bij  remarks.  This 

ici,"^  carried  out  In 

■■Shame,  "  cuiiiiri  u.iiure  attraction  at 
the  Fine  Aits  Theatre.  In  far  more 
.sympathetic  and  understanding  fashion 
than  is  usual,  the  film  sets  forth  the 
plight  of  those  Individuals— there  evi- 
dently are  a  few  such  oddities  left  in 
the  U.  S,  S.  R— who  And  It  difficult, 
even  impassible,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  No  longer 
are  these  unfortvmates  represented  as 
horrendous  villains  but  as  pathetic, 
groping,  old-fashioned  or  misguided 
men,  to  be  enlightened  rather  than  de- 
stroyed. This  altered  viewpoint,  as  ■well 
as  the  introduction  of  a  mild  little  love 
story,  help  make  the  film  interesting  to 


NEEDED  EQUALITY 

By  PHILIP  HALE  T 
Amelia  ^Earhart    Putnam    told  th 
Iters  of  the  American  Revolution  meet 
Washington,  D.  C  that  "no  organizatloi 
_       advocate  armaments  unless  the  memberj 
"are  willing  to  bear  aims  themselves  "  She  als( 
according  to  report,  that  as  equality  will- 
is  essential,  women  should  be  drafted  Ir 
Lcac:..  uf  war. 

ITomen  through  the  ages  have  been  enrollec 
^companies  or,  having  donned  male  attire 
red  as  soldiers  by  the  side  of  men.   It  i: 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Amazons 
Petit  wrote  early  in  the  18th  centurj 

,^book  of  over  600  pages  relating  all  that  hac  ^   ^   

Ben  said  for  and  against  them.  There  are  the  those  who  are  becoming  rather  tired  of 
lioviet  women  of  today,  well  drilled,  ready  to|  hearing  how  invincible  and  perfect  are 
iioot  to  kill. 
There  were  bodies  of  fighting  women 
"Female  Crusade"  organized  in  1147  b> 
rder  of  St.  Bernard.  Native  princes  of  Indi 
br  centuries  maintained  a  female  guard  fame 
or  courage  and  devotion.   When  Sir  Richard 
Burton  was  on  his  mission  "to  Gelele,  King 
fof  Dahome,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
(the  King's  army  of  women:  the  blunderbus^ 
_Dldiers,  the  elephant  huntresses,  the  infantryj 
fOie  archers.  The  total  number  in  the  fifties  was 
[estimated  as  between  2500  and  6000.  Burton 
had  expected  to  see  Penthesileas,  Thalestrises. 
[Dianas. 

"I  saw  old,  ugly  arid  squai-e  built  frows 
I  trudging  grumpily  along  with  the  face  of  'cook 


collectivism  and  commimlsm. 

The  true  distinction  of  the  picture  is 
the  picture  that  it  presents  of  life  in 
Russia  today,  even  though  it  carries  its 
full  quota  of  editorial  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning the  soviet  imlon.  There  are 
young  people,  old  ijeople,  middle-aged 
people,  all  responding  in  their  own  way 
to  the  requirements  of  a  civilization 
based  upon  the  worship  of  the  machine 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  good  of  the 
state,  rather  than  of  the  man.  The 
young  people,  -Vasia,  Katya  and  Pavel, 
take  to  it  enthusiastically.  The  older 
genei-ation,  represented  by  Engineer 
Skortzov,  dislike,  distrust  and  fear  a 
system  under  which  they  have  no  place 
Finally,  the  old  men,  Semion  Babchenkc 
and  his  friends,  are  puzzled  and  un- 
happy, requiring  all  the  tact  possesssec 


ilafter  being  much  "knagged'  by  the  ■missus.'  They  W  me  P-ty^s^^^^^^^^^  to  bring  them  U 


were  mostly  remarkable  for  a  stupendous  strato- 
Ipyga  and  for  a  development  of  adipose  tissue." 
iBurton  noting  that  in  England  there  was  a 
Irevival  of  the  feminine  industries,  answered  the 
Iquestion,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  old 
laids?"  by  replying,  many  might  be  enUsted- 

lese  troops  would  serve  well  in  gan-ison  ana  ^j^^^-^-'^^— -^^^  on 
Eventually  in  the  field.  "A  sprinkling  of  youth  \^^^^^     ^-^^  boui-geois  engineer,  Skortzovj  be 


ENDING  IN  "ESS" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  postmaster  has  written  to  The  Heralf 
that  the  word  "postmistress  "  is  not  recognizee 
in  the  postotflce  department  of  the  Unitec 
States  government.  A  postmaster  may  be  e 
male  or  a  female. 

But  there  are  "postmistresses"  in  books  and 
in  newspapers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  afraid 
to  use  the  word.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  thus 
he  showed  expected  courtesy,  demanded  cour- 
tesy, but  Scott  also  referred  to  the  incompar- 
able Siddons  as  "our  manageress."  When  Rosa 
Leland  became  the  manager  of  the  leading 
theatre  in  Albany,  N.  Y.— a  theatre  famous 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties— she  insisted  that 
she  should  be  addressed  as  "manager."  No 
mere  man  could  have  managed  that  theatre 
more  successfully,  more  brilliantly. 

H.  W.  Ftowler  in  "Modem  English  Usage"  is 
apparently  In  favor  of  increasing  the  number 
of  sex-words:  of  real  neologisms  "such  as 
teacheress,  singeress,  danceress,  the  want  of 
which  drives  us  to  cantatrice,  danseuse  and  the 
like";  but  Mr.  Fowler  asks,  "Does  an  authoress, 
a  doctress,  a  lioness,  a  votaress,  a  prophetess,  or 
a  Jewess  cease  to  be  an  author,  a  doctor,  a 
lion,  a  votary,  a  prophet,  or  a  Jew  because  she 
ends  in  ess?  She  could  call  herself,  and  still 
more  allow  us  without  protest  to  call  her,  by 
the  common  or  the  feminine  title  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion;  but  George 
Eliot  the  authoress  would  then  be  as  much 
more  frequent  than  G.  E.  the  author  as  the 
prophetess  Deborah  than  the  prophet  D." 


"The  plot  is  what  proves  something  o  )     There  are  some  -  -not  only  passionate  press 

stumbling  block  for  the  spectal^  who  '  ^^"^  concert  managers-who  describe  a 

can  appreciate  the  fine  acting,  the  good^  male  who  plays  the  piano  as  a  "pianist,"  a  female 
photographic  work  and  the  interesting  i  as  a  "pianiste."  ''Pianiste"  is  a  French  word,  and 
musical  score  by  Dimitri  Shostakovitch j  it  is  applied  to  both  male  and  female,  never 
J.L^bSl,^Third'Se^^\^".LTavf  the  sake  of  denoting  the  sex  of  the  laborer 

anu  I  ,     ,  ,  4,v,„  i„(.„„fi„„oi  ,.^,Hot=.  on  the  keyboard.    A  woman  does  not  cease  to 

a  woman  because  she  plays  the  piano,  al- 


nd  beauty  amongst  the  European  Amazons  ^The  main  interest,  however,  is  focussej  though  she  may  cause  the  keys  to  smoke  and 

-- upon  an  old  mechanic,  more  mterestet  - 


vould  make  campaigning  a  pleasure  to  us  and 
.le  measure  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
vhen  our  new-fangled  rage  for.  neutrality  shall 
Ibe  succeeded  by  more  honorable  and  less 
^respectable'  sentiments  and  when  the  model 
Snglishman  shall  be  something  better  than  a 
Farm  man  of  business,  with  a  good  ledger  and 
Ithe  dean's  daughter'  to  wife." 

But  would  there  not  be  favoritism  shown  in 
the  American  female  division?    Especially  in 
^he  appointment  of  officers?    Would  not  the 
Social   Register   be   consulted;    Daughters  of 
fhe  Revolution  be  prefen-ed  without  regard  ItHURSD AY. 
itness,  bellicose  spirit;  would  not  youth  al 
jeauty  have  undue  weight?  Of  course,  Ame 
Sarhart  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  t 
?male  sir  force.<!. 


fn'his-'vodka  than  his  machmeiy,  an(  ^^^^SS  to  break  in  the  vigor,  the  fury  of 
is  humiliated  when  his  companions  siisi  her  performance,  but  she  is  never,  where  Eng- 
pect  him  of  being  anti-communistic  wh|  llsh  is  the  language  of  the  country,  a  "pianiste." 

finally  becomes  reconciled  to  give  the  - 
This  role  is  beautifully' 

Last  night's  opening  of  the  48th  sea- 


best  he  has.    , 

played  by  Vladimir  Gardm,  who  bears 
an  uncanny  resemblance  in  appearance! 
and  in  acting  style,  to  Emil  Jannmgs. 
Other  good  performances  are  given  by 
B  Polavsky  as  the  sabotaging  engineer 
and  by  Boris  Tenin— an  unusually  good] 
looking  young  man— as  the  Uctful  part 
secretary,  'Vasia.  _   ^ 
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ieauty.    As  suddenly  the  seance  ends, 
the  company  pays  its  silvered  tribute, 
Ind  departs.    Still  Swift  must  talk,  as 
Che  woman  searches  for  teapot,  cup  and 
aucer     He  is  talking  as  she  stands 
bigid,  staring  straight  ahead,  reciting 
bne  final  blast  of  bitterness  from  an  old 
lan  who  could  not  know  true  happi- 
;ie6S.    The  saucer  falls  to  the  carpet, 
the  curtain  descends. 
Here  was  an  odd  play  for  the  Abbey 
neatre  folks  to  present.    An  unusual 
theme,    fluently    and    compactly  ex- 
3unded,  yet  quite  devoid  of  dramatic 
bualities.    Only  one  character  matters, 
that  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  medium. 
May  Craig,  too  rarely  assigned  to  dom- 
inant roles,  reveals  emotional  gifts  oi 
finest  grade.    She  simulates  three  dis- 
tmct  tones,  and  she  so  warms  and  il- 
lumines at  least  two  of  them,  those  of 
Bwift  and  Vanessa,  that  these  two  per- 
sons seem  actually  in  the  room.  A 
bommendable  bit  of  protean  acting. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  given  to 
repetition  of  Lennox  Robinson's  com- 
"The  Whiteheaded  Boy,"  which  was 
viewed  in  these  columns  last  week. 
Tonight,  Lady  Gregory's  one-act  play, 
"The  Rising  of  the  Moon,"  and  J.  M, 
Synge's  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
Vorld."  W.  E.  G... 
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Either  Elizabeth's  love  for  music  p; 
vailed  over  her  religious  scruples, 
Byrd's  popularity  was  so  great  that  h 
recusancy  was  looked  on   with  indu 
gence. 

Peacham  in  his  "Compleat '  Gentle 
man"  (#622)    wrote,   "In   Motets  an 


sn  of  the  Pops  in  Symphony  ball  was 
something  more  than  a  resumption  of 
spring  and  summer  programs  by  a  sym- 
phonic orchestra  of  85.    It  was  a  popu- 


FINE  ARTS 
zor"  ("Shame") 

Russian  scrcnii  drama  diief^ted  by  Fred- 
Ik    ErmiPi-    ami   Seicrei   Yiitkevitch  witli 
^K•  bv  Dmitri  Shostakovilrh :  prortuoed  by 
■jzkino  in  the  V.  S.  S.  R. :  Englisli  sul^- 
BS  bv  Natliaii  Adler:  Drcscnted  by  Ami- 
1  with  the  lollowini?  oast  :  . 
aion  Ivaniteh  Babchenko  .Vladimu-  &ai(iin  .i 
wife      ..  -M.  BUimcnlhal-Tamariiia  ? 

lia   Tamara  Gurctsl;aya) 

St  Boris  Teniu  , 

"'l  ;   ■  D.  Abrikosov' 

^j^er-Skort=»v-.........^,B^Po«^ 

einecr  I-kzarev  „ ,  .   .  M.  Kolzlovsk; 

 .■.•.•.'.V/Slad^-Op^ei^^el 

ictor  oi  'l act  ory  ^-  Alexseye- 

)rlters   Ni'eholas  Michurm  B.  Stavsl' 

Somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  teacher 
lo  put  smaU  boys  in  the  corner  witl 
nee  caps  on  their  heads  if  they  she 
il  stupidity  and  hold  them  up  t 


That  the  Bach  Cantata  Club,  con- 
Iducted  by  G.  Wallace  Wwidworth, 
hould  sing  music  by  J.  S.  Bach  to- 
ight  in  Emmanuel  Church  (through 
ihe  courtesy  of  Dr.  Osgood)  was  to 
expected,  otherwise  why  should  this 
ocal  club  take  the  name;  but 
ames  of  Byrd  and  Gibbons  are 
n  the  program.    The  former 

presented  by  two  psalms,  117  and  126 
nd  two  carols. 

,  Byrd  "Undoubtedly  the  most  Impos- 
ing figure  in  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
lish music"  was  bom,  probably  in  Lln- 
fcolnshire  in  1542  or  1543;  he  died  m 
1623.  He  lived  and  died  a  Roman  (Cath- 
olic but  one  of  his  biographers  is  Of 
the  opinion  that  "his  views  on  religious 
matters  were  evidently  those  of  a  tole- 
rant and  Uberate  minded  man  ;  an- 
other suggests  that  he  was  a  Quaker 
50  years  before  George  Fox  was  born, 
but  according  to  Byrd's  will,  he  be- 
lieved, there  would  be  no  salvation  for 
him  unless  he  died  "a  true  and  perfect 
mSnber  of  his  holy  Catholicke  Churchy 
He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter and  lovable.    «  is  true  that  a 
Mrs.  Shelley  who  contested  his  Utle 
to  an  estate  alleged  among  other  of 
fences  that  Byrd  had  given 
bitter   words";    but    as  Mr 
pertinently  remarks:     "Of  course  ar 
imgry  woman  is  apt  to  say  more  thar 

''^BvTd^"after  he  had  been  the  organ 
1  isr^  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  five  yearsj 
maiTied.    There  were  six  children. 
1569  he  was  "sworn  Gentletnan  in 
royal  chapel,  but  he  probably  did  no 
remove  to  London  Pern^anently  unth 
1572.   At  the  royal  chapel  he  shared 
the  organist's  post  with  Thomas  Tallis. 

t'^^  v;^i^r??a^^tld~a  patent  to  print 
and  sell  music  and  ruled  paper,. 
,vonopoly  for  21  years.  T 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  and  HIS 
r  ^nniy.  were  frequently  in  trouble  for 
;;on-attenciance  at  divine  service.  Under 
.  Elizabethan  regime  he  apparently 
did  not  suffer  serious 


Musick  of  piety  and  devotion,  as  wejiar  tribute  to  the  return  of  that  legal- 

merit^'of  irman,  Tpreferabove  aj--^  '^^  -^-^'  ^^-^^  * 

our  Phoenix,  M.r.  William  Byrd,  whoi^than  the  old  near-beer,  is  still  non- 

in  that  kind,.  I  "know  not  whether  anj  intoxicating,  if  we  may    believe  our 

may  equal,  I  am  sure  none  excel,  ever  neighbors.   Early  in  the  evening  it  was 

by  the  judgment  of  Prance  and  Italy  1         ^       4.  v, 

Psalms  by  Byrd  were  published  in  158^'"^^"*'  "^^^  *  beer-minded 

and  1611.    He  was  also  famous  as  d  audience,  at  the  floor  tables  at  least.- 

composer    of    keyboard    music.      Thd  Attention  to  the  lighter  musical  num-' 

7n  nW«"'n,y^iff^*^  ^  oyeJbers,  if  not  wholly  disrespectful,  was 

in  pieces,  mostly  variations  on  popular       ■  .  ,         ■  ^-L      ^   ^  , 
tunes  and  original    themes,    in    My  indifferent.     Only  once 

Lady  Nevill's  Book,  there  is  a  set  of  did  a  selection  command  absolute  sll- 
pieces  representing  a  battle,  one  of  th«  ence.  Then,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
earliest  attempts_a^rogram  music.  ^^^^y^  crescendant  "Bolero"  which 
to  the  Song  n  J  worked 


A  motef 


Hosanna 

David,"  by  Orlando  Gibbons  (1583- 
1825)  will  be  sung.  His  name  and' 
music  are  more  familiar  to  Boston  audi- 
erces.  "The  glory  of  Orlando  Gibbon; 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  he  coulc 
ad-pt  his  mood  ti  whatever  he  had  it 
hand  and  choosing  his  own  subject- 
and  method  of  treatment  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  everything  he  did.  Ther( 
are  very  few  In  the  whole  history  o: 
the  art  of  whom  as  much  could  be  sai< 
with  justice."  His  famous  madrigf 
The  Sll^yer  Swan,  had  reached  in  t 


be-  I  modern  mind  Oie  highest  point  of  ce 
lebity"— it  is  nof  a  gramophone  record 
There  are  many  modern  editions  of  his 
works  and  frequent  perfonnances  in 
English  cathedrals. 

He  did  not  die  of  smallpox  as  is  gcn- 
erally  supposed;  his  illness  was  at  first 
vile  anOj  lethergical,'    leading    to  convulsions! 
Bonaviaj  afterwards  he  wrew  "a  poplecticall  and 
so  died." 


Pour  chorales  by  Bach  will  be  sung 
tonight,  also  his  metet,  "Be  Not  Afraid." 

There  will  be  carols  by  Byrd:  "This 
iday  was  Christ  born,"  and  "Lullaby, 
my  sweet  little  Baby." 


consequences. 


IRiBlTE  10  BttK 
AT  POPS  OPENING 

Legalized  Brew  Shares  'First 
Night'  Honors 


the  miracle.  Often  a  bottle 
dropped  to  the  floor,  with  no  sawdust 
to  mitigate  Its  fall.  Not  that  it  was 
a  noisy  audience;  just  a  cross-section 
possibly  new  to  the  Pops,  or  one  intent 
on  celebrating  the  new  era,  with  less 
than  customary  regard  for  an  attractive 
muscial  menu. 

Mr.    Fiedler,    vociferously  greeted, 
called  repeatedly  to  the  conductor's 
stand  for  applause  which  frequently 
netted  extra  numbers,  was  in  glowing 
mood.    Unlike  Mr.  Adamowski  or  other 
predecessors,  he  disdained  the  monitory 
tap  of  the  baton  to  exact  attention,  but 
plunged  forthwith  Into  his  work.  His 
program  was  typical  of  the  man:  -wide 
in  range,  loyal  to  old  standbys;  welcom- 
ing a  novelty  like  Gershwin's  Cuban 
.overture,  "Rumba,"  with  its  queer  In- 
(struments  and  its  Gershwin  dissonances; 
and  recognizing  the  worth  of  contem- 
oraneous  composers  like  Jerome  Kern 
hrough  excerpts  from  "Music  In  the 
ir."    For  stringed  sentiment  he  gave 
Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes," 
Ifred  Pochon's  aiTangement;  and  Per- 
y  Granger's  "Molly  on  f't  i  Shore." 
e  rest  of  the  program  >*j^ed  from 
agner's  Emperor  march  to  his  prelude 
to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg," 
■with    Smetana,    Bizet,  Humperdlnck, 
"'^vel  and  Strauss  between  them.  Of 
several  extras,  Secretary  Woodln's 
anklin    D.    Roasevelt    march  and 
rshwin's  Wintergreen  for  President, 
t  of  "Of  Thee  I  Sing,"  aroused  the 
attest  enthusiasm. 

rhe  exceptional  excellence  of  thif 
?hty  orchestra  needs  no  further  com- 
nt  at  this  time.  Nor  does  Mr.  PiedJei 
'd  new  phrases  of  praise  for  his  pro- 
,m-making  or  for  his  command  of  hk 
res  or  his  m^usicians.  ■What  seems  of 
!re  pronoimced  interest  at  this  time, 


and  more  appetizing,  anc 
for  beer  and  hunger  foi 
.soeiii  destined  to  abide  content 


in  Symphony  hall.      W.  E.  G. 


COLONIAL 
Ruth  St.  Denis 

Rulh    SI.    Denis    and    her    company  o 
dancers  in  »  pro?r.ini  of  dances.  inoUictiii 
the  following  numlwi-s.   prefienlrd  yeslerda; 
allernoou  at  Ihs  CaUinial  Theatre: 
PART  I 

The  Purdah — Tho  Iiiocns*. 

The  Street — The  Cobras. 

The  Forest — The  Yoiri. 

The  Palace — The  Nautch. 

PART  II 

.V  Taifore  Poem. 

Dance  Balineee  (Danced  by  Lltia  Kamora 
The  Pcacqik 
From  a 
Conpcns) . 
Javanese. 

The  Black  and  Gold  Sari. 
Native  Nautch  and  Finale 


son  of  tin: 
her  chancc- 
the  stories  i 
of  young  lov 


I  the  boginnmg  of  a  new  and  unfloubtediy 
a  very  successful  season.  Is  the  fact  that 
Boston.  Mll\\'aukee,  St.  Louis,  even  Can- 

England,  ar^  again  providing  ^^^ries^by'the'dozer"  ThaT''.,,,.'^"^ 
•rn-  ■•.f>-eshmcnts.  that  the  p:-etzeU<  P4"n'.Hn?„i,T,,ri'''^"; 


...   crtiunn    lum,    lia.s   a  senti- 
^luiiig  to  iiuprtrv-,  mental  side.  He  loved  and  lost  the  girl 
rate  i-ehasli  of  all  v.-ho  married  Hartland:  had  never  seen 
.1  icn  on  the  subjecj  her  since,  had  never  found  a  mate  \o 
,-in„<^   ^nrti^c     'r"^  "'l^  without  mar^  hit  liking.  In  the  end  he  sees  Jennie 
InnniT^!^  conversation  about  perJ  f,nd  his  Napoleonic  nephew  engaged, 
v?w?i<ii.     e"      opposed  to  the  respon-^  makes  a  man  out  of  the  wastrel  Tommy 

iiointics    of    matrunonv    and    •ttnrii-i   ,  ^ 

iiiauunony,    ana    stuO'  ^^^^  accomplishes  a  merger  of  two  great 

factories. 

Not  the  story,  but  the  treatment,  and 
above  all  the  acting,  give  'The  Working 
Man"  lustrous  charm.  It  has  humor,  a 
tort  of  sprightly  sentiment,  and  several 
keen-edged  characterizations.  It  can  be 
incisive  or  it  can  be  lightly  amusing,  i 
but  always  it  is  straight-forward  and  i 
clean.  All  of  the  parts  are  in  good 
hands,  with  Bettc  Davis,  Theodore 
Kewton  and  Hardie  Albright  playing  the 


the  action  and  the  plot,  most  elaboratel 
staged  and  costimied,  but  without  an 
particular  novelty  of  treatment 
Helen  Bauer,  a  talented  commercla 


^'^y^!^-."^'        'J^'^J^  "  anut:  isl^r  love  ^J^'^D^n^^S 


who  runs  an  advertising  business,  bu 
•Mie  won't  marry  him  because  she  want 
ta  lead  an  unhampered  existence.  Ou 
pt  a  clear  sky,  she  suddenly  propose 
to  Don,  but  their  connubial  bliss  i 

intfrrupted  when  Helen  proves  the  betn  -  .    ,      -         ^  j 

ter  business  man  of  the  two  There  is  juveniles  engagmgly;  with  Gordon 
a  quarrel  and  further  misunderstand-  Westcott  as  the  scheming  Pett)->on  who 
ings,  when  Helen  takes  up  with  an  ad-^  would  wreck  the  Hartland  fortunes  for 


.   mirer,  Nick  Malvyn,  and  Don  starts 
I.  takmg  a  married  lady  to  parties.  Helen 
.,.  and  Don  try  living  apart  and  seeing 
'/jone   another   as  lovers,   but  nothing 
seems  of  much  avail.    More  quarrels 
and  Helen  escapes  from  an  unpleasant 
^  . .  situaUon  with  Nick.    Finally  the  two 

Burmese  Pue  (Danced  by  Olivet  "youngsters  kiss  and  make  up:  marriage 

may  not  be  perfect,  but  any  other 
situation  is  impossible. 

Bette  Davis  decorates  the  lengthy 
reels  devoted  to  her  exploitation  with 
.  some    ultra-fashionable    clothes  that 
,1  don  t  Cfuite  suit  her  and  plays  pleasantly 
\?.nd  earnestly,   a  more  convincing  ner-i 
.l^ormance  is  offered  by  Gene  Raymond 
one  Of  the  best  of  present  day  juveniles 
Who  manages  to  be  good  looking,  intcl- 
,ugent  and  an  actor  into  the  bargain. 
Prank  McHugh  has  an  amusing  " ' 


Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre,  Ruth  St.  Denis  presented  a 
program  of  solo  dances,  several  of  them 
the  original  east  Indian  numbers  taken 
from  the  program  ■  hich  first  Intro- 
duced her  to  the  American  public.  The 
audience  which  welcomed  her  was  only 
of  moderate  size,  but  it  was  most  ap- 
preciative, demanding  and  receiving 
several  encores  and  even  eliciting  a  brief 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  performance. 
It  is  many  years  since  MLss  St.  Denis 
first  introduced  her  Indan  dances, 
evolved  them  from  imagination  and 
study  rather  than  from  direct  knowl- 
edge, but  though  her  famous  rippling 
arm  motions  have  been  widely  copied, 
she  performs  them  with  such  grace  that 
they  have  all  their  old  beauty  and 
fascination.  The  costumes  she  wears 
are  remarkably  beautiful  in  color  and 
rich  in  texture ;  in  particular  the  swirling 
red,  gold  and  blue  of  the  Nautch  dance, 
the  glittering  gold  and  fantastic  head- 
dress worn  in  the  Balinese  number,  and 


his  own  advancement;  and  with  J.  Far 
rell  MacDonald   proving  that  a  good 
Irish  actor  can  pass  himself  off  as  a 
'down-east  stove-keeper  and  fisherman. 
But  it  is  Mr.  Arliss  who  eni-iches  the 
picture  by  those  countless  touches  which  . 
pioclaim  his  superior  talents  for  crisp  , 
ddineation.    Delicate    touches,  swift 
flickerings  of  his  mobile  features,  per- 
haps not  detected  by  all  who  look  on, 
enhance  a  performance  both  graceful 
djnd  flawless.  | 
On  the  stage  is  an  unusual  entertain-  | 
ment  entitled  '■Mysteerie-Oh-So.'  which 
starts  in  a  graveyard  at  midnight  and, 
takes  its  exponents  through  eerie  scenes  \ 
in  which  lighting  novelties  and  bizarre 
costumes  play  important  parts.  Among [ 
those  participating  in  this  quaint  pot- 1 
pourri    may    be    mentioned  Warren 
Boden  and  his  Mysterious  Misses,  San- ! 

."?ihlpv. ' 

a 

Whitehead,  and"  the  Three  Paxinos. 

W.  E.  G. 


bo  blamed  for  the  contradiciory  quo„ 
ties  of  the  heroine's  character.  Louises 
Closser  Hale  supplies  some  faint  com- 
I  edy,  and  Reginald  Denny  makes  a  great  i 
deal  of  his  brief  appearance.  | 
A  special  feature  on  the  program  Is  a, 
new  Mickey  Mouse  comedy,  "Building  ai 
Building."  E.  L.  H. 

RKO-KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  World  Gone  Mad" 

A  screen  melodrama  based  on  a  storv  h 
Kdw.nrd  T.   Lowe:   directed  by  Chlslv  i 
bannc   and   presented   by   Majestic  Picim,- 
with  the  followins  cast: 

And.v  Terrell  Pat  O  Biin 

Cnrolotla   Evelvn  Bit  n\ 

Lionel  Houstim  Neil  HaniiH"i 

TManne  Cromwell  Marv  Bii  m 

I  lii  istopher  Bruno  Louis  Calh'  ' 

K.inion  .Salvadore  J.  Carroll  Nau-h 

Iv.ilph  Henderson  Buster  Phrlp 

liiaham  Gaines  Richard  Tuckp 

(iiover  Cromwell  John  St.  Polj- 

Evcl.vn  Henderson  (Jeneva  Mitchrl 


the  beautiful  shades  of  green,  blue,  yel-  tne  meeic  ronto  goes  berserk,  cleans  out 
low.  red  and  pink  of  the  six  dancers—  j^^^'ina,  kidnaps  his  sweet- 

members  of  the  Miriam  Winslow  School  i  "ff"  ^"v  discovers  the  identity  of  the 
of  Dance— in  the  native  Nautch,  are  ^J"  ®  thieves  and  the  location  of  the 

cattle.   It  is  often  very  funny,  and  Mr 

f^y^l^J^t^^^^ Raymond  Hatton 
and  Fuzzy  Knight  are  amusing  in  sma 

oai  J     aim     oavaii^c,     uic     ia;,o  |???  ''^tJ'L^^Vls  I^^e  Walk^ 

amed    being    the    stately  .  sweeping  ^"^^le-nStll-  an  _  astute 


and  pretty  Claire  Dodd  is  relegated  to 

3ne  short  scene.    Monroe  Owslev  and  -  .      „,    ^  t,   

•Xay  Strozzi  are  not  too  happv  as  the  ^om  and  Betty  Wonder,  Rogers  an 
■-hwarted  home  wreckers.  ^  ''"^   u-v,it»v,»!.rf  o,,^        TV,ro»  PiivinnQ 

The  companion  feature  is  "Under 
,he  Tonto  Rim,"  a  western  comedy 
arama  with  some  amusing  twists.  Stuart 
Erwin  plays  the  central  role:  a  well- 
meaning  but  incorrigibly  dumb  youth 
named  Tonto,  who  longs  to  be  a  cattle- 
man but  is  hopelessly  incapable  with 
horses  and  steers.  He  has  two  friends 
with  ambitions  to  run  a  hog  ranch, 
and  when  Tonto  goes  to  sleep  and  al- 
lows 300  steers  belonging  to  his  em- 
ployer to  be  stolen,  he  flees  In  terror 
and  reluctantly  starts  feeding  hogs 
There  is  a  pretty  girl  mixed  up  in  the 
Story,  and  it  is  on  her  account  that 


especially  noteworthy. 

The  numbers  which  met  with  most 
favor  and  were  repeated  accordingly, 
were  the  first  Nautch,  and  Black  and 
Gold    Sari    and    Javanese,    the  last 


motions  of  a  Javanese  court  dancer.  A 
particularly  Interesting  and  pictorially 
"triklng   number  is  the  Peacock,  in 
which  the  dancer  conveys  the  strutting 
-lory  of  the  peacock  with  its  long, 
raceful  npck,  its  vainglorious  admira- 
ion  of  Its  beautiful  self.    The  Black 
nd  Gold  Sari,  a  chaming  coquettish 
umber  in  which  an  Bast  Indian  lady 
ances  with  her  beautiful  scarf,  was 
oudly    applauded.     A  graphic 


E.  L.  H. 


study  of  serpentine  movement,  the 
"  Dbras,  brought  out  in  full  the  remark 
bly  expressive  movements  of  Miss  St 
"nis's  arms,  as  she  imitated  thi 
sinuous  dartings  of  the  snake.  The  In 
cense,  a  simple  ceremonial  danc 
opened  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  solos  by  Miss  St 
Denis,  there  were  two  numbers  pre 
sented  by  members  of  her  companj 
One,  the  Dance  Balinese,  offered  b; 
Litia  Namora.  a  graceful,  talented  gu- 
proved  both  graceful  and  fantastic;  th 
other,  Fi-om  a  Burmese  Pue,  danced  b 
Olive  CoiLsens,  was  the  most  frivolou 
limber  on  the  entire  program — ^almoi 
'n  the  nature  of  a  musical  comedy  ol 
fering,  and  decidedly  amusing 


CANTATA  CLUB  . 

The  Bach  Cantata  Club,  G.  Wallace 
V/oodworth,  conductor,  sang  music  by 
Bach  (a  mot2!t,  "Be  not  afraid"  and 
four  chorales),  Byrd  (Psalms  117,  126 
and  two  carols),  and  Orlando  Gibbons's 
fine  motzt,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
Dcvid." 

.  Notes  on  the  life  of  Byrd  and  Gib- 

little ;  bens    were    published    in  yesterday's 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Barbarian" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Anita  Loos  and 
Elmer  Harris  Irom  the  story  by  Edgar  Sel- 
wvn:  musical  score  by  Herbert  Stothart: 
directed  by  Sam  Wood  and  presented  by 
M'etro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  following 
•■ast :  „ 

Jamil  Ramon  Novarro 

Diana  M.vrna  Loy 

Gerald  Reginald  Denny 

Powers  Louise  Closser  Hale 

Cecil  C.  Aubrey  Smith 

Achmed  Edwin  Arnold 

Mrs.  Hume  Blanche  Friderici 

American  Tourist  Hedda  Hopper 

German  Tourist  Leni  Stengel 

Marthe  Marcelle  Corday 


Herald  with  comments  on  the  splendor 
of  their  music.  The  Bach  Cantata  Club 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  work  of 
the  past  season,  its  fifth,  and  on  the 
character  of  its  concei-lis.  Vocal  music 
of  this  high  nature  is  too  httle  cul- 
tivated in  Boston.  The  selections  last 
night  were  peculiarly  interesting;  the 
performance  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
hearers. 


METROPOLITAN 
'The  Working  Man" 


TV,»  will  r-ar^-,t^    thi         scrcen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Charles 

The   program   will    be   repeated   rhlj  Kenyou  and  Maude  T.  Howell  from  the  novel 


afternoon. 


K.  L. 


H.  1  by  Edsar  Franklinir  entitled:  "The  Adopted 
Father:"  directed  by  John  Adolli  and  pre- 
sented by  Warner  Brothers  with  the  follow- 
ing,- east; 

Reeves  Georsre  Arliss 

Jenny  Bctte  Davis 

Benjamin  Hardie  .\lbriffht 

Tommy  Hartland  Theodore  Newton 

Henry  Davidson  J.  Farrell  MacDonald 

Briggs  Edward  van  Sloan 

PettLson  Gordon  Westcott 

Haslitt  Charles  Evans 

Judge  Larson  FredericK  Burton 


PAKAMOtJNX  AND  FENWAY 

"Ex-Lady" 

A  screen  play  adapted  by  Dav 
Boelim  and  Carl  Erickson  from  the  sto 
by  Edith  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Riskb 
directed  by  Robert  Florey  and  pr 
KPnicri  bv  Warner  Brothers  with  tr 
foUowine  cast  -  >        George  Arliss  is  doing  his  theatrical 

Helen  Bauer...!  Bi?"e  I'^'*  bf:st  to  give  the  average  American  in- 

D^iu  Peterson  Gene^^ayinoi  ^,^,gj].jg^jj5j  ^  better  reputation;  a  repu- 

- ■  -o^' vSiSe'h .'.■.'.■.'.'.'.Frank  Mf-Hus  tation  for  human  qualities  not  always 

r."k  Mai vjnT. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'          Monroe  Owsi  (discernible  in  said  average  successful 

Mr.  Smith  Ferdinami^  Gouscha  i^^^j^ggg  ^^^^  ...pj^^  Millionaire," 

Mr''  Bauc"'  ■.■.'.■.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'. -  Alphonz  Eiiii  i.his  polished  English  actor  who  can  por- 

Pej^y  Smith'.'.'.'.'.'.  •  Kay  stroz  j^^y       American  far  more  effectively 

With  all  the  speed  that  can  possib  than  many  of  his  fellow  players,  has  a 
be  mustered,  Bette  Davis  is  'ueing  ma<  jgie  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  a 
a  star,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  e:  man  of  60  odd,  who  may  be  regarded 
periment  are  now  to  be  seen  m    E:  by  a  yoimger  generation  a^  ready  for  , 
Lady. '  which  heads  the  week's  dout  fj-.g  rocking  chair  brigade,  is  still  in 
bill  at  the  Paramount  and  Fenway  th  f un  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  is  : 
atres.    She  is  unquestionably  an  a  ^-^^-^^      ggpe  with  any  sinister  situation 
•.ractive  young  woman,  vivacious,  preti  y.hich   may  confront   him.   In   "The  ^ 
i  good  little  actress— barring  that  i  working  Man"  Mr.  Arliss  goes  further. 
:"xplicable  southern  accent — and  mti  He  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  it 
igent  into  the  bargain.    Frankly,  it  ^^gj.^  ^  Reeves,  of  Reeves's  Shoes,  he 
f  arly  yet  to  guess  how  she  will  la^^j  ^j^jy  gj^gg  j^jg  bumptious  nephew  a 
,  thrust  all  alone  into  me  iim  jgggpjj      efBciencj.  but  he  rehabilitates 
but   she    does    give    sumcie       ^..^^j  j^p^^^      ^^j^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^^^^^^ 

..5e  to  warrant  careful  attenuc  hartland  though  a  sudden  liking  for 
.■rtunately,  "Ex-Lady    ]S_  not_ j  ^j^j  Hartland's  children.  Tom  and  Jen- 
nie. It  seems  that  "Old  Reeves,"  as  they 
1-1  rsist, 


Now  the  thousands  of  fans  who  have  1 
been  clamoring  to  hear  Ramon  No-  i 
varro's  singing  voice  once  again  may  | 
do  so  again  in  "The  Barbarian,"  cur- 
rent   feature    film    at    Loew's    State,  j 
Ramon  sings  and  sings,  looks  incredibly 
youthful,  handsome  and  romantic  and 
externally  and  vocally  presents  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  hero.    His  presence 
and  the  pulchritude  of  Myrna  Loy,  cast 
after  many,  many  months  as  a  heroine, 
are  the  chief  assets  of  the  production. 
It  is  hard  to  have  to  say  it,  because 
Mr.  Novarro  is  so  pleasing  a  player  and 
makes  such  infrequent  appearances  on 
the  screen,  but  there  is  no  dodging  the 
fact  that  "The  Barbarian"  is  a  distinct 
disappointment.    The    oddly    assorted  i 
literary  talents  of  Anita  Loos,  Elmer 
Harris  and  Edgar  Selwyn  went  into  the 
making  of  the  story;  possibly  each  one 
wrote  a  separate  version  of  the  mam  ( 
plot  and  then  all  three  were  mixed  to-  j 
gether,    while    Herbert    Stothart    and  j, 
Nacio  Brown  wrote  accompanying  love  | 
songs  in  a  minor  key.    The  result,  no' 
unnaturally,  is  confusing,  often  dull,  i 
even  silly,  eliciting  mirth  instead  of  re-  I 
spectful  attention  from  the  spectators 
Pictorially,  the  production  is  beautiful  i; 
but  the  us-ually  expert  Sam  Wood  failed  |i 
to  instill  coherence  or  vigor  into  the 
action. 

"The  Barbarian"  is  the  story  of  Jamil, 
a  handsome  Egyptian  dragoman — wh- 
is  also  a  prince  among  the  Arab  tribes 
— to  win  the  love  of  Diana,  an  English  ; 
girl   with  an  Egyptian  mother,  who 
comes  to  Cairo  to  marry  her  engineer 
fiance,  Gerald  Hume.    His  attentions 
consist  of  singing  sentimental  songs  on  | 
her  balcony,  interrupting  her  tete-a- 
tetes  with  Gerald.  Invading  her  bedroom  ] 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  finally,  when  j 
she  has  horsewhipped  him  for  his  un- 
questionable impudence,  of  selling  her  [ 
to  a  lustful  Egyptian  pasha,  Achmed 
To  be  sure,  he  belatedly  rescues  her, 
but  his  lack  of   gallantry   is  further 
manifest  when  he  makes  her  tramp  fo:-  j, 
miles  across  the  scorching  desert,  forces 
I'jer  to  wait  until  the  horse  and  himself  ' 
have  drimk  their  fill  of  an  oasis  spring  [ 
and  then  takes  her  to  his  own  tribe  m  1 1 
order  to  propose  marriage.    When  sh": 
throws  wine  in  his  face  during  the  cere- 
mony he  horsewhips  her  and  sends  her  I 
back  to  Cairo.    Just  why,  after  all  this  J 


amiable  Gerald  five  minutes  before  th? 

wedding  to  fly  with  Jamil,  is  impossible 

to  understand,  but  the  ways  of  scenario 

writers  are  unfathomable. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Ramon  Novarro 

should  have  had  so  unpleasing  a  role: 
!  not  all  his  attractive  personality  can 
I  disguise  the  fact  that  Jamil  is  im- 
I  chivalrous,  brutal  and  a  shameless  op- 
I  portunist.  The  actor  carries  his  Egyp- 
!  tian  costumes  well,  and  his  singing  voice 
j  shov.s  great  improvement.  Myrna  Loy. 
I  is  excellent  as  Diana;  good  looking. 
I  spirited  and  sincere,  and  sj}.e  can  hardly 


High  finance  and  the  underworld  mi> 
things  up  considerably  in  The  Work 
Gone  Mad,"  which  opened  yesterday  a 
the  RKO  Keith-Boston  Theatre.  Th( 
spectator  is  given  a  chance  to  see  th( 
manner  in  which  a  smooth  gang  o: 
crooks,  operating  both  in  society  anc 
thieves'  kitchens,  make  things  hot  fo: 
an  upright  district-attorney  who  to( 
close  on  the  trail  of  their  nefariou; 
proceedings.  There's  quite  a  lot  of  ex 
citement  before  the  devil-may-care  re 
porter,  with  a  weakness  for  pretty  wo 
men.  and  the  upright  hero  manage  t( 
get  the  goods  on  the  villains.  That  thej 

did  succeed  was  probably  more  luclc 
than  anything  else,  but  in  pictures  at 
least,  the  righteous  have  a  way  of  turn- 
ing the  tables  that  is  hardly  ,  convinc- 
iiig  on  account  of  their  pronounced 
lack  of  intelligence.  The  nature  of  the 
story  hardly  Justifies  the  flamboyant 
title,  but  the  picture  is  satisfactory 
melodrama,  well  acted  if  rather  coldly 
directed. 

In  particular,  the  acting  of  Pat 
O'Brien  is  a  high  spot  of  the  produc- 
tion. Once  again  he  is  cast  as  a  re- 
porter— an  incredible  but  delightful 
one,  none  the  less — who  happens  to  be 
a  friend  of  Neil  Hamilton,  elected  dis- 
trict-attorney when  his  friend  and  pre- 
decessor in  office  is  framed  into  a  love- 
nest  murder  by  a  r'/jrehensible  gang 
afraid  that  he  will  expose  their  stock 
manipulation  in  the  Suburban  Utilities 
Corporation.  Both  yotmg  men  set  out 
to  solve  the  killing.  One  trail  leads 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  father  of  his  fian- 
cee. Mary  Brian,  the  other  leads  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  the  arms  of  Evelyn  Brent 
and  a  situation  which  almost  finishes 
him.  The  manner  in  which  he  extri- 
cates himself  and  Neil  Hamilton  and 
obtains  the  evidence  he  is  after  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  story.  It  is  enough 
that  the  honor  of  the  press,  the  dis- 
trict-attorney's office  and  Suburban 
trtilities  is  upheld. 

In  addition  to  Pat  O'Brien's  good  per- 
formance. th.ere  is  some  pleasant,  sensi- 
ble acting  by  Neil  Hamilton  and  John 
St.  Lolis.  Evelyn  Brent — in  one  of  her 
too  few  public  appearances — is  a  hand- 
some gangster's  moll,  and  Louis  Cal- 
hem  and  J.  Carroll  Naish  are  sufficient- 
ly menacing  criminals. 

The  six  acts  of  vaudeville  Include  the 
Georgia  Serenaders.  11  hot  band-boys 
from  Harlem;  Doyle  and  Donnelly  in  a 
revue  called  "A  Nut-ology  in  Eight 
Scenes";  the  Duponts  in  "Watch  the 
Apple";  Eddie  White.  "Just  a  Big  Boy  "; 
Morgan  and  Stone  in  "Stringing 
Along";  and  Cedora,  the  motorcycle 
wizard.  E.  L.  H. 


"CALL  A  1 

'Vi»\^7  By  PHIL! 

One  centenary  will  not  celebrated 
In  Boston.  A  hundred  years  ago 
Joseph  Aloysius  Hansom  invented  the 
cab  that  bears  his  name.  For  half  a 
century  this  cab  was  in  London  the 
favorite  means  of  transport  for  fash- 
ionable London.  Sergt.  Ballantme 
wrote  in  1882  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  an  archbishop  in  a  hansom  cab, 
but  the  hansom  as  we  knew  it  bore 
little  resemblance  to  the  cumbrous 
vehicle  designed  by  its  inventor. 
Disraeh  was  laughed  at  for  making 
Lothair.  as  he  haUed  a  cruising  han- 
som exclaim:  "  "Tis  the  gondola  of 
London."  A  savage  reviewer  asked 
il  the  gondola  was  the  hansom  of 
Venice.  The  glory  of  this  cab  is  de- 
parted, even  in  London:  in  1886,  there 
were  "7020  on  the  road;  today  only 
four  are  licensed. 

Hansom,  who  described  his  inven- 
tion as  the  "patent  safety  cab,"  sold 
his  patent  to  a  company  for  £10.000. 
He  never  received  a  penny,  for  though 
he  was  appointed  the  manager  he 
resigned  to  give  time  to  his  own 
work  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect. 
For  putting  the  cab  company  on 
sound  basis  he  was  paid  £300.  He  be- 
came famous  as  a  designer  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  was  responsible 
for  important  buildings  ^1  over  Enr- 


ANSOM 

tP  HALE 

land.  He  died  in  1882  at  the  age 
'of  79. 

The  drivers  of  these  cabs  were 
descendants  of  Jehu.  Thackeray 
noted  in  "Prndeimis"  that  a  driver  "al- 
though a  hansom  cabman,  said  thank 
you  for  the  gi-atuity  which  was  put 
into  his  hand";  another  wTit«r  de-. 
scribed  a  driver  as  "dashing  up  to 
the  door  as  hansom  cab  drivers  are 
wont  to  do."  The  verb  "to  liansom" 
was  in  use  in  the  90s  and  even  "han- 
somer."  a  word  for  the  driver.  The 
hansom  cab  was  little  used  in  Bos- 
ton; there  were  plenty  of  herdics,  of 
which  the  late  Alexander  Porter 
Browne  said  that  Ihe  Carthaginians 
when  Regulus  returned  did  not  put 
him  in  a  barrel  with  spikes  and  roll 
him  down  hill;  in  their  cruelty  the3 
made  him  take  a  herdio. 

Does  any  one  read  today  "The  Mys 
tery  of  a  Hansom  Cab"?  This  nove 
by  Fergus  Hume  was  a  <'best  seller'" 
for  many  years  and  the  play  mad« 
from  it  was  popular.  No  doubt  there  i; 
now  "The  Mystery  of  a  Taxicab": 
but  there  is  still  more  romance  in  a. 
hansom.  In  a  hansom  one  was  noil 
choked  by  stench;  there  was  plentjl 


'nei  and  jealousy  of  Owen's  daugh- 
trr  Ellen,  soured  by  a  l^"^"' 
Ue  and  an  unattractive  fa^e.  anf 
ccntrating  all  her  warped  ft"%ction  on 
ber  father:  and  the  accidom  tl^t  bo 
fell  Owen  when  he  tried  to  tame 
""bv°  *Wr°'fM-ce  of  the  playwrighf.s 
conJep?L^n  and'the  tor'nented  P  ay>n 

'of  May  Craig,  ^^^^IZ^'^.'^'li^ltl 
centres    upon    Ellen— waipeu.  ^  ,f 

the  pathetic  broken  cripple  lost  in  ui 
double  anguish  of  body        min^  Eiloen 
Crowe,  whose  musical  ^°>",„nr^ie  and 
shading  of  '',^*willingly 

the  character  of  the  puzz  ea  lyu^ 


1  ne 


Ni  Houlihan"  and  The  Piayooy 
WPKtern  World^^^^V-  •  ■ 


A  NEW  TRIO 

newly  organized^  trio, 


,    ^««T,,^r..  Howa^ 
The  newly  .'^^"i'^Thi^e  violinist 
Goding,  P'"i>^.t-  'i'^'^ii   give  a 

Earl  Zeise,  V'^Sl^^Hail  ^  Tuesday 


of  fresh  air;  one  enjoyed  the  being 
seen  as  well  as  seeing.   To  drive  in  a 
:  hansom  gave  one  a  certain  distinc- 
11  tion. 

*   cuuUBOFF 

Grischa  Coluboff,  10-year-old  violin- 
ist, will  make  his  first  and  only  appear- 
ance in  Boston  this  evening  at  Sym- 

phony  hall  at  the  dinner  and  concert  -_      ^"'i  ".     —  -  —  — ^  —  it  ■ 

held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amerl  BOSTON  GARUbN 
can  Palestine  campaign  in  an  endeavd  _  _ 

Ito  aid  the  homeless  Jews  of  German] 
land  other  sections  of  E^irope.  Th) 
lyouthful  violinist,  whose  home  is  i 
tCalifomia.  made  his  first  public  appear 
)ance  as  soloist  with  the  Los  Anegek 
Symphony  orchestra  at  the  age  of 


manager, 


(Since  tliat  time  he  has  played  with  thi 
'  outstanding  orchestras  in  this  country 
'  ^  and  Europe,  including  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  orchestra  three  times 
within  the  same  year.  He  has  played  ir 
Carnegie  hall,  New  York.  In  January 
1932,  he  was  the  soloist  at  the  Chicagt 
Civic  Opera  House.  His  European  toui 
included  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam.  Upon  Grischa 's  retium  tc 
New  York,  he  appeared  with  several  dis- 
tinguished artists  in  a  concert  given 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or- 
chestra in  January,  1933. 

HAVENS'S  PUPILS 

Raymond  Havens  will  present  his 
ad\'anced  pupUs  in  a  pianoforte  recital 
at  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  evening  May 
8  at  8  P.  M.  Among  those  who  will 
play  are  Marion  Berkowitz,  Elizabeth 
Buflord,  Mildred  Ericson,  Dorothy 
Koonce,  Paul  Ladabouche,  Michael 
Power,  and  Eleanor  Small.  The  public 
is  invited.  Admission  free.  No  tickets 
'  reaiiired. 

,  HOLLIS  STREE'l  =S" 

utumn  Fire" 

■Autumn  Fire."  a  drama  in  three  acts 
T  C  Murray  first  presented  at  tlie  -^b- 
V  Veatre  Dublin,  on  Sept.  8.  1»21,  with 
■^ah  AuVood  and  Michael  Dolan  m  the 
icIinB-  roles-  at  the  Martin  Beck  Ttieatre. 
w   York    Deo     l!8.  produc-ert  last 

'nins  at 'the  HolUs  Street  Theatre  b.v  tlie 
.bev  Theatre  Irish  Players  with  the  lol- 
re^K^^lan.  a  larmer.. .  .MichaeW  Dolan 

?ri5^s:l;^rt^ta.er:;Ma%^»v 
ance,  her  daushter  kIIp  Cur"i^" 

T  C.  Murray's  "Autumn  Fire,"  first 
seen  in  Boston  a  V^ar  ago,  wa^  oKered 
again  last  evening  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  by  the  Abbey  Players.  It  is  a 
singularly  touching,  truthful  play,  hu 
morous,  filled  with  understanding  and 
Ditv  Irish  in  origm  and  mood,  it  is 
fced  poetically  and  with  an  vmcon- 
scious  love  of  imaginative,  melodious 
^e?h.  impossible  to  races  ^at  measure 
words  drilyVrhe  plot  may  not  be  new, 
but  the  problem  of  crabbed  age  and 
youth  is  always  one  to  hold  the  specta- 
tor if  handled  with  the  .f/«shn^T^and 
mderstanding  brought  to  it  by  Mr.  Mur- 
*^iy  Small  wonder  that  it  is  a  favorite 
rith  Dublin  audiences:  it  contains  no 
-ords  of  political  disturbances  or  sordid 
niserv  in  the  tenements  of  Dubim,  in 
SeTd  fee  story  of  pleasant,  sturdy  coun- 
;rv.  folk,  affectionateand  Pa"ent.  b"t, 
-capable  of  the  usual  human  weaknesses 
-love,  jealousy  and  despair.    In  the 

■beginning  there  is  1*^^*"?^  ,^"th/^eedJ 
It  is  only  at  the  end  that  the  seed^ 
,wn  in  hatred  bear  bitter  ^ruit.  J 
In  the  flush  of  his  ^'g°^°"\J?'fe,1 
.ge,  Owen  Keegan  marries  for  ^^?,„=^^ 
>nd  time,  choosing  for  his  w  fe  Nan^ 
iDesmond.    an    attractive    gnl  j 
,<jV,  tn  be  his  dauehter.  but  Quni 
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By  PH/LIP  HALE 
In  Wilfred  Sangster's  "The  Brontes,"  played  at  the  Royalty.  I^ndon. 
last  month,  when  Cui-rier  and  Acton  called  on  their  publishers.  Oeorgc 
smith,  waa  enteitalning  Thackeray  and  Lewes.  Charlotte  Bronte,  not  know- 
'Sniho  they  were.  ca^Ugated  them  in  turn  for  errors  in  •  Esmond'  and 
the  rashness  of  the  Quarterly.   The  publisher.  Smith,  having  flattered  him- 
self that  he  resembles  Rochester.  Is  addressed  by  Charlotte  as  'Rochester 
aa  she  bids  him  good-by.   The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times  says:     It  Is 
the  coyness  that  jumps  out  alarmingly  from  what  is  otherwise  an  enterUm- 
-^^e  and  a'leglfhnate  compression:  but  w«  it  not  t^-v"y  coyness 
th^  nrovoked  a  lady  within  earshoV  to  exclaim:    'I  suppose  Charlotte 
marrl^  the  man  she  called  'Roch^ter.' "   The  gentlemen  of  the  company 
is  1846,  according  to  the  playwright,  smoked  cigars  In  the  Pre^nce  (ot  ladtes 
but  this  trifle  did  not  disturb  the  reviewer,  partly  because  the  story  of  the 
Brontes  has  "an  inherent  power  of  fascination,  but  chiefly  because  the 
wriUng  is  honest  and  straightforward,  the  narrative,  as  it  moves  from 
Sne  to  scene,  is  alive  and  holds  the  stage."    The  excursion  to  BrusBels 
ZZt  .  ^^iss.  the  Hegers  are  used  as  a  comic  f  "Pj- 
drunken  waster,  does  not  show  in  the  play  the  genius  in  him     Anne  in  | 
Obedience  to  what  is  becoming  a  stage  tradition  iii  plays  ^^^o"*  ^he  V ic 
torlans,  Is  allowed  to  mince  too  much;  no  Bronte  minced      .   .  Charlotte 
Z  Played  by  Lydia  Sherwood  is  too  sympathetic,  too  submissive;  she  has 
not  toe  drive,  the  unrelenting  ambition  of  the  woman  who  lathed  he  who  e 
filly  to  their  fame,  she  lacks  the  special  cruelty  of  Charlottes  power. 

Emily  i^seen  to  be  the  strength,  the  binding  force  of  the  play.  When 
;he  is  gone  and  the  years  skip  on  to  Charlotte  in  her  ^^ding  dress  vitality 
is  zone  While  she  is  alive,  the  stage  draws  distmction  from  her^  The 
phyS  iTneL  is  brilliantly  persuasive.  There  is  not  In  Miss  Dorothy 
Black's  performance  that  la  without  fire  and  reticence. 

Tliere  ai«  two  excellent  parodies  of  "Jane  ^yre":  Bret  Haxte's  con- 
densed novel  is  known  to  many,  but  an  earlier  .If'^o'^y^^y  ..^"^'^ 
SeweU  O'O^heus  C.  Kerr").  Is  not  so  famlUar.    "Jane  Eyre"  was  read 
Snd  clSS  d6or.  by  our  mothers  and  aunt*.    The  novel  was  thought 
:o  be  immoral,  corrupting.  

me  "Phlloctetes"  of  Sophocles  was  performed  l^,""*^^^^''^^^"^* 
^arSt  in  th«  haU  of  the  Queen's  University  at  BeUast  on  April  20. 

rhe  unemployed  provided  their  own  scenery  and  stage  effects.  

"Tl-'rwas  an  experiment  Introduced  by  Prof.  Meredith,  president  of 
±9  Queen's  University  Dramatic  Society,  who  produced  the  play,  to  pro- 
Jd,  Motion  and  recreation  for  unemployed  ^^""-^  """^  '^j' 
lie  Belfast  unemployed  are  receiving  instruction  In  a  variety  of  subjects. 
;aLng  from  English  to  Latin  and  shorthand,  and  engln^ring  classes 
^Scted  voluntary  teachers,  are  held  at  the  Unlversi  y  Techril^l 
SoUeS  and  other  centres  In  Belfast.   Hie  scheme  Is  under  the  direction 

5f  the  director  of  adult  studies  at  the  university.   

"inrSoceeds  ol  the  Greek  play,  which  wiU  be  repeated  tomorrow 
.nd  SaturdS^  will  be  devoted  to  a  fund  to  provide  text  books  for  these 
mLpCed  s  udent..  The  provision  of  t*xt  books  was  the  most  serious 
pTobTm  the  unemployed  students  had  to  face,  as  teachers  and  class  rooms 

^^^^-iJI'fSeTsnfme  that  Phlloctetes  has  been  staged  in  B^ast.  and 
the  unemployed  performers  and  their  friends  took  a  gr«at  interest  in  the 
^rnrtnrt^on  of  the  play,  and  provided  their  own  scenery  and  stage  effects. 
SiTiSf  of  P  it;te's  was  Uken  by  Christie  GUbert.  who  Is  welUknown 
a?  a^  amateur  actor  in  northern  Ireland.  Ind  who  last  year  wrote  a 
•successful  one-aet  play,  "The  Stocking.' "  .    ,  ^    „     x  , 

^ana  Wynyard  returned  to  London  to  play  Charlotte  Bronteln 
Clement  D^^  "Wild  December."  She  enjoyed  her  life  In  HoUywood; 
she  told  a  London  reporter  that  everybody  there,  stars,  executives  were  cx- 
tfi>rmnarily  £nd  anfhelpf ul.  "Americans  have  a  great  gift  of  hospitality 
cnrt  v-n  fluite  sure  we  don't  do  enough  to  return  it.  In  future,  when  I 
hear  t^t^^  AmerlcTn  Is  in  town.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  trying  to  do 
fSfething  to  repay  the  kindness  which  was  simply  lavished  on  me/  She 
also  sa';d  that  the  wittiest  persons  with  whom  she  had  ever  played  were 
JolL  and  Uonel  Barrymore.  She  denied  that  she  had  five  servants  at 
Hollywood;  there  were  only  &  maid,  cook  and  chauffeur. 

me  HeS  of  April  30.  although  always  rich  with  worth-while  ttiought. 
was  Niched  with  Ideaa  suggested  by  St.  John  Ervlne.  for  although  sepa- 
laTed  now  some  years  from  my  beloved  theatre,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
^St  faXi^^S  ultimate  recovery.  It  is  111.  has  been  very  111.  but,  as  Rosa- 
Sd  «e  weU  because  one  Is  better?"  I  cannot  believe  with  so 
rSmy  worthy  people  in  the  world,  those  of  high  ideals,  the  exceUent  so- 
SeuLTlke  the^tarians.  the  Kiwanlans.  the  Y.  W.'s  and  Y.  M.'s  and  the 
mSs  of  others,  who  are  supposedly  advocates  of  good  Prmciples  fol- 
Swed  by  the  oncoming  of  probable  theatregoers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Giri 
S^uts  with  all  these  and  many  more,  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
Sd  noradvocate  a  clean  and  worthy  drama.  I  knew  the  drama  at  its 
S?Sit  ^'na^^of  which  I  was,"  and  have  sorrowed  at  Its  decline,  none  of 
wSf'l  l^.  butTSl  beuev'e  in  its  renaissance.  Would  there  were  more 
St.  John  ETvines  and  fewer  Theatre  Guilds^^^  ^^^^  GRIFFITH. 


)  6 


Fi-ancesco  Berger  died  at  London  on  April  26  J'^^f, 
narents  were  Italian.   He  was  a  teacher  of  piano  playing  at  leading  music 
s'S^oS?  in  LoS  and  wroto  orchestral  music,  incidental  mus  e  for  P^ys 
actS  by  Charles  Dickens  and  his  friends.  "The  Lighthouse '  and  me 
iFrSen  beep  "  over  100  piano  pieces  and  nearly  100  songs,  trio  duets^part 
TonT  Sens  was  so  Jleased  with  the  music  for  Wilkle  ColUns's  "Frozen 
leep"  that  he  sent  him  a  set  of  diamond  shlri;  studs.  ^^-f^rio 
Horence  Hinkle.  for  many  years  a  prominent  concert  and  oratorio 
ilngS  dled  at  Cincinnati  on  April  19.  From  1911  to  1918  she  sang  in  Boston 
t  co^«S  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  and  wa^  esteemed  by  the 
id^er^e^  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.    Her  "'^^^^^ .  Vtl^ 
ind  thTOUghout   the  country.    She  withdrew  from         ^  \^^<'^j''^,^J 
her  maiTlage   to  Herbert;  Wltherspoon.  who  is  now  president  oi  ine 
ScinnS;  conservatory  of  Music.    After  her  marriage  she  Bssisted_  Mr. 


.  )  4  '  1  bottom,  discovered  the^^JJ^Xa^^  I 

U  hole  \n  it  and  removed  tn^^^  ^  j^^^led 
r„»rW>n  at  the  Chicago  Music  College,  of  which  he  was  presittem  uu  ^  spot  whence     coma  f 
':ZZ:^^Xo,  tl.?Chlcago  CIVIC  opera  for  the  1931-32  »ea«>n.   1  to,^-^XrUl^">r re'v^en^,*^^^^^ 
.fcwne  presldant  of  th«  Cincinnati  Conservatory  last  year.  ^^^^1  the  Plf^^^  ^^t,  ^ho  financed  \ 

Sit  of  Robln  Humphrey  Legge.  for  many  years  a  promlnei  Diaiie  TemPle^on-th^^^^^  1  j 

EngS:  mLlc  crlUc.  1»  announced.  Bom  In  JB^^^^f  -^^^  -  ^^^^^^  l^^tfo^s1fma.Sa^«en^^^^^ 
hridse  He  studied  music  and  languages  at  Lelpslc,  Frankfort,  rioreni  ^ 
and  Munich  He  waa  assistant  music  critic  on  the  London  Times  for  1 
v*MS.  He  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Dally  Telegraph.  London.  In  1906.  H 
Was  a  well  equipped  music  critic,  discriminating,  fearless,  not  given  t 
nonev  daubing  but  a  kindly  man.  a  genial  companion,  a  man  of  wide  ac 
auaint*nce  After  he  left  tiie  Dally  Telegraph  he  wrote  m  a  free  lanc€ 
♦I  was  reported  that  he  was  engaged  In  writing  his  reminiscences;  a  volum 
that  should  be  entertaining  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  musical  o 
London. 


^t?^ti;;rormal.lng  a  gentle- 

bottom,  and  an  octopus  has  c  ^^^^  . 
Une  So  McCreary  dons  n't  ^  under- 
'ind  battles  the  octom^^ an  un^^_ , 
sea  torch,  ^a^^^  Diane^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
era  man  just  in  "^^i^e  Schlemmer  is 
freak  of  poftic  J^""^^',  hauling  up 
drowned  wWle  .^"."^ Jfl^ladeout  tells 


5"  is  Utle  of  a  comedy  produced  in  London,  last  Peter  Gar-  ing^^^;f*lf  ?he  hard-boUed  Mc- 
^d  wn^te  It,  but  l-.e  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ^^^^f  ^  »  «tle^  Sydne>  a^^^^^  atd  in  Ms  scenes  vath^^^^^^ 
onindv  wn>t«  a  "White  Lie."    James  Mortimer  adapted  "A  White  Lie  U     ^j^g  U  his  strong 

SZutemnch.   T.  west  wrote  a  fanje,  "White  Lies."    Charles  R^ade'sUage.    ^XCst  it  isn•t^^i^h       f i 
SSuST  Marriage."  was  an  adaptation  of  hi,  novel   "White  ^i^.j  - ^he  tust^Ue  ^J^^^^^rJ^, 
tSn  from  a  French  drama.  "Le  Chateau  Oraudler,"  and  he  was  a«!used|l^;        t  he's  a  convmcmg  d  ^ 
S  p^aSm   a  charge  also  brought  against  his  "Wandering  Heir."  In |  his.  battle ^with^ the  ^c^^^^^  ^^^^ 
which  MIS.  John  Wood  and  lat^r  Ellen  Terry  played. 

"A  week  or  two  ago  a  weU-known  and  very  able  theatre  manager  en- 
eazed  me  in  conversation.  He  had,  he  said,  been  on  the  point  of  writmg 
tn  The  Observer  to  controvert;  a  statement  I  had  made  in  one  of  my  ar- 
ticles but.  being  busy  had  not  fulfilled  his  intention.  I  repUed  that  the 
onlv  thing  that  could  astonish  and  surprise  me  would  be  the  receipt  of  a 
Ster  from  a  manager  in  which  any  agreement  with  anything  I  had  said 
was  exDTMsed  and  I  Inquired  what  it  was  that  had  particulariy  provoked 
him  He  theri  made  the  following  astounding  statement,  'Your  assumption 
that  people  want  to  hear  when  they  go  to  the  theatre!'  It  is  not  easy  to 
l^avTme  of  breath,  for  I  am  a  very  gannilous  fellow,  as  my  friends  know, 
b^^my  tongue  was  temporarily  put  out  of  action  by  that  remark.  For 
lt  \^  10  seconds,  I  could  scarcely  speak  or  do  anythmg  but  utter  unin- 
telliiible  noises.  Then  reason  returned  to  me.  'This  man.'  I  said  to  my- 
Llf  'Is  trying  to  get  a  rise  out  of  me!  He  wants  to  throw  me  into  a  rage. 
cTtha^  he  may  hear  me  damning  and  blasting  all  over  the  place!'  For 
i^  I^iJjy^U  yXl»  a  popular  pastime.  AlQiough  I  have  the  looks  of 
onJ'of  the  mildest  and  meekest  of  men.  it  is  notorious  that  when  I  fly 
^to  a  temper  I  can  let  loose  a  stream  of  expletives  that  make  the  words 
of  a  Billinsgate  fish  porter  seem  Uke  the  announcements  of  a  Bible  col- 
porteur   I  take  no  pride  in  this  accomipllshment.    Indeed,  I  am  rather 


freak  of  P^^^^j^JJ^e  act  of  hauling  up     j^^ss.  Instead  of  using  an  economic  sys 
drowned  wWle      ^^^ntic  fadeout  tells  ,         ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  for  oolder's  unhappi 
L°  ?'.rthe'ZT.  .  .^n.     ness,  the  mm  indicates  that  he  is  h^ 


who  works  hls^fends  to  the  bone  foi 
40  years  only  to  find  himself  preyd 
upon  and  despoiled  by  those  for  whori 
he  ha«  toUed,  "David  Golder  th 
French  film  now  showing  at  tne  rnru 
Arte  Theatre,  is  notable  for  a  series  o| 
imusuaUy  graphic  performances.  There 
no  use  pretending  that  it  is  pleasant 
cheerful  comedy  in  the  manner  of  Ren 
Clair,  for  it  is  a  study  in  realism  tha 
rivals  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  a 
their  most  forceful.  Once  more  we  ar 
I  reminded  that  riches  are  not  ever3^ 
thing,  that  they  are,  in  faxit.  nothmg 
'  when  it  comes  to  comfort  and  happl 
ntss.  Instead  of  using  an  economic  sys 
•  *u«  no,,cc>  f/-ir  rvilripr's  iinhaDDl 


the  rest  of  the  story.  j^l,  smil 

Ralph  Bellamy,  usua^W  |  ^s  on 
ing,  stxong-fisted  VOf^g^rd-boiled  Mc- 


tern  as  me  ca.ui>r  lui  ^v^^v^v-*  -  :  'VTI 
ness  the  film  indicates  that  he  is  th< 
innocent  victim  of  a  faithless,  graspir^ 
wife  a  selfish  daughter  and  a  dishonj 
tst  partner.  He  is  defeated  by  obvioui 
wickedness,  not  by  circumstances. 

Though  there  are  any  number  of  sub-j 
sidiary  characters,  the  picture  stand' 
solely  by  the  performance    of  Harr 
Baur  His  portrayal  of  David  Golder 
tiiumph  or  defeat,  vigorously  alive  v.., 
iwray— ^u"*-     rV,"  tv,<>  octoous  is  qui^  j  dying,  fe  an  impressive  piece  of  work.l 
1  his  battle  with  tne  ^^jj^g^  stocky,    handicapped  upon  occasion  by  the  too 
thrilling.  ^J^^^^L^  to  his  finger-tips,  detail  with  which  his.  sad  lot  isl 

stoister,  and  an  acw  w  ^   j^^_g^  jjg  ^jgs  a  face  that  is  ugly  and 

plays  Schlemmer  j;'^^  jjjtellig«nce.   He  1  in+^iiia^Tit.  and  a  nerfect  grasp  of  Ins 


1  force  ana  deoicted.  He  nas  a  lace  wiau  i»  ueij-  «-"u 

'^^'^^iThv  rTal  intelligence.  He  intelligent  and  a  perfect  grasp  of  his 
thciity  backed  W  re*'  ^_i^gr  German  character.  One  scene  in  particular,  dur- 
will  be  heard  irom.  appears  I  j^^^  ^hioh  his  unspeakable  wife—unde- 

actor,  yo^'^S  Encn       ^^^^^^^^^^^^  precarious  hea.th-de- 

briefly  and  successmuy  ^^^^  ^^j.  1^^^^^  j^^re  money  from  hun  and  final- 
lieutenant,  and  ^^^''p'  i^ent  scientists,  reveals  that  his  adored  daughter  is 
nam  J-  Kelly  n^^^^^tV  ^chting  cos-  U^t  his  but  another  man's  is  ternfymg 
Fay  Wray  ''f  but  gums  un  the  relentless  cruelty.  Paule  Andral. 

tumes.  appears  aflame  d  ^^j^.^  Ipiaying  Golder's  wife,  contributes  a  hard 

plot  at  frequent  mieiv  .^^^g^^^^^^^^^.^  performance  and  Jackie 

her  fault— the  picture  re*  iMonnier  is  artificially  pretty    a^  the 

a  heroine.  ^„g  -Broadway  [daughter.  EngUsh  subtitles  help  out,  but, 

On  the  stage  is  a  rev  Among 'the  film  is  likely  to  find  its  chief  sup- i 

Nights."  witli  a  ^a^  gui     rt  from  French  speaking  audiences, 

them  are  Mmam  Honmai^  mistress  of as  a  special  attraction— and  it  is .  a 
<;TOcopat«rs;  Alayne  di  comedy  real  attraction,  too— Morgan  Dennis, 

ceremonies;  Leon  anu  .^^j^tson,  a.the  famous  etcher  of  dags,  is  appeanng 

knockabout  team,  L^y*'  Trio,  adagio  both  on  the  screen  and  on  the  stege  ac- 
comedy  duo;  the  Baltazar  ^ong  bu:d  Lompanied  by  two  delightful  Aberdeen 
dancers;  Florence  Hedges  v^^^^^  and'terriers,  Jock  and  JiU.  Mr.  Dennis  is 
from  California,  ^nar^  contemplating  a  series  of  short  fi^ms  m 

Miss  Irmanette.  Paui  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^      ^-^  breeds  wiU 

Toy-Boys;  Kessler.  Baxwi  .^^^  annear.  and  his  first  effort,  "Jock  and 

and  a  chorus  of  12  previ-y  k  ^  ^ 


H. 


ashamed  of  it.  Nevertheless,  candour 
compels  me  to  say  that  I  can  curse  a 
bit.  and  many  persons  deliberately  en- 
deavor to  mele  me.  That,  I  suspected, 
was  the  intention  of  the  theatre  man- 
ager."—St.  John  Ervlne. 


.appear,  and  his  first  effort,    Jock  and 
"ill "  was  shown  on  the  screen  yester- 
iay  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Dennis's  idea 
^.r^nx^nV!  "has  been  to  photograph  the  dogs  wnth- 

1  MODEKN  out  coercion  of  any  sort,  allowmg  them 

5  "Soldiers  of  the  Storm  ^      ^  ^^^y  pjea^e  and  to  foUow  their 

;  ,  melodrama  adaoted  by  ch^,T^  actions  with  the  camera.  As  an  expen- 

^        '-f  'fmm  til?  story  bv  Tbo^'rtiveoled  ^:  n^ent.  he  SO  arranges  the  sound  tract 

C  Condon  tio™  V,V  Hnrace  McCov  ^V.'^/;''.^,^^^^   crw»Qbinc 


TWO  NEW  BALLETS 

AT  THE  POPS 

Two  new  programs  have  been  pre 
pared  by  Hans  Wiener  and  his  dance 
group  for  their  appearance  at  the  Pops 
this  week.   Wiener  has  adapted  panto- 
I  mimes  to  the  spirit  of  the  modern  dance 
in  two  ballets.    For  his  Persian  ballet 
he  utilizes  tse  Polovetakian  dances  from 
Borodin's  Prmce   Igor,    depicting  his 
figures  as  marionettes  which  come  to 
fife    HU  ballet,  "The  Foolish  Virgins 
is  based  on  two  Slavonian  dances  of 
Dvorak  in  a  humorous  rustic  story  oi 
Czechoslovakian  character 
I    The  second  program  will  open  with  a 
I  march  in  modern  style,  by  Miss  Fiona 
McCleary.  a  New  England  composer. 
Wiener  will  repeat  by  request  his  Cur- 
cus"  which  had  a  Particular  success 
hast  season,  and  a  new  conception  of 
'  ^°v.ussv's  "Golliwog's  Cakewalk. 

"^TOMORROW  NIGHT  "at  8!30 

RHAPSODY  in  BLUE 

J.   M.  SANROMA—Soloisl 


,   niPlodrama   adameu  actions  Wim  Tine  camera.  «o  »xi  ,;/vkw 

^  f,^'l  -Sm  tbfltory  bv  Tbomeo^^^^  ^  arranges  the  sound  track 

diaiUne  by  H°"«e^^^,^ed  by  Coiumbi!  ^jj^^  the  dogs  appear  to  be  speaking 
^lith'me  iouowins  oast:      ,,<,o„ei  wit.b  human  voices,  The  Msults  are  dis. 


»  with  d 
,D  Ro- 
'  pictiiic:. 
1  Brad  AUerton  .  ■  ■ 

;?^i;ili^  waitress 

^  Moran   

£  George   

rhiiok  Bailey  .  • 

Rpd   

Adams 


••^-Krrr.Ss 

Ba^^-BaWJ 
newey  Kobinson, 
'  ■  "^Geovse  Cooiier 
•  •  •  Arthur  Wanzer; 
Henry  Wadswortb. 


TWO  GLEE  CLUBS 

The  elee  clubs  of  Bradford  Junior 
CoTSe  aM  PhiUlps  Academy,  Andover 
arfto  sing  a  recently  dlsco^«red  com- 
are  to  sms  perform- 
^aS:tlericl?:Jdl  ball  Saturday 
:;::ing,  May  13.  at  8:15  o'clock^  ^^^^ 

iel^r^Sn  h  aTd  l  America, 
l,ave  never  ^n  ^^^^^^^  ^. 

"^^'^VBa^h  QuodUbet,  the  other  al 
covered  Bacn  ^^^g 

K  one  of  Buxtehude s  masterwoi^ 
I  IS  one  Tinxtehude,  whom  Bacn 

organ  master  ^uxtehua  .  ^^^^^.^^ 
walked  many  miles  to  n  .  ^hs, 
Cleave  ^^^-^^^  ,^^^^,r.t^on 
was  resurrected  in  tne  *  j  ^ 
through  t^  -mpMe  ed^^J^''^ 
organ-works  js  only  com- 

vocal-master,  BuxtehuQ  . 
ing  Into  his  own  at  the  P  ^ 

The  Bach  Quodlibet  f       ^  ^  g^^- 
Ti«th  the  beginning  and  the  enu 

torso.  Beth  tne  p<=b  unusual 
ing  are  "^'^"^^;,amDle  of  the  amusing  , 

gatherings.      Tne__i_"^.^  motley  con-  \\^  at  be- 


.le  uv/go   i*!^!^***  —   -I   « 

iiman  voices.  Tlw  Jesuits  are  dis., — 


-4l<6ks-ofthegc^>;i^^ 
ture  now  ^howmg  f  the  M  ^^^^ 
tre  is  a  melodrama         ,|     ^rad  Al-i  ^ 
gUng  on  the  Mexican  border.^^^^^^  ^.  ,     ^, , 

lerton,  member    J^jon  to  round  up  a 
trol,  is  sent  on  a  "ji^wn  w 
gang  th^th^^l^n  sneaking  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


themselves  deUgnuui  j  ^ 

POPS  DANCE  PBOGftAM 

i  r*?or?  tha_t 


&fn"«li^^tior»n^^^^  th;rd  ^tion  o/o^^rjd^^y 

flving  and  captures  the  fancy^«    ti^i  J  ™  ^^i^      Otto  Aschermann  and 

gling  ring.    By  m^^^     o^  with  the  follows:  j 

,  SeU^^S  put  out  of  tt^^         W  1  g,,.  e,r„an.d,.„ces^.  .  •Mo.-t 

!  Moran,  one  of  the  b<^ses^^ 
I  that  is  necessary  to         gnd  Natahe  s 
i.iers.   Ther^  IS  a  fiaie  up^ai  ^ 
I  father  is  ^U^d,  but  Brad  ^j^er 
Lnd  wins_  NaUl^e    or  hi^ 


\ 


RKO  KEITH  S. 
"Below  the  Sea"  | 

4  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  ^^ 

«^?enl.v   ^^}^\.r^J^y^ 

i)i4ne  Templeton   Frwierick  Vosedin^^ 

Karl  Schlemmer   .Esther  Howard^ 

LilT  .■.■....Trevor  Blandj 

Valdndge    .  .'Will'ani  J-,  '|.*L''v.; 

D'-  Chapman    Paul 

iarkson   Erich  Hecking^j 

''■'=^''"*rpmarkably  toe  undersea  pho- 

the  sea"  current  feature  flbn  at  tne 

?Ko1^eith  Theatre.  ^«  Pj°^^  f 

dramatic  in  the  ^'^'^^'^^•,''^^^^1^01 
hindrance,  but  it  get^h«  a  b^t.^ 

much  by  some  scenes  to  wmcn 
BeUamy  pretends  to  be  *  big.^u  ^ 

.cowling  ^-^^^'I^^.Ti^g  nuSian.' 
Fay  Wray  and  turned  mto  a  »  " 
presumably  Jo  Swerling  wrote  mj.^^^ 
oi«  to  Please  the  romantic  -m^  , 
screen  audiences,  but  it  »  , 

dent  that  Al  R^ff '  ;;f,t^ome  when 
woduction,  was  far  more  ai  u  »  .       .  _  i 


Dau""  rpy,.  inconeiciii.  ^.-j— -    ii  snoo^.— =  -  . 


(from  the  oaiiei.  ' 
Fire  German  dances  .  •  ■  •  ■  i^iiV.'W"  ' 
Bacchanale.  "Samson  and  DeW»\ai„t.Saens 

iThe  Damnation  of  Faust.  LiV,'  ItTau^ 

Tales  Irom  the  Viema  Wood.,  waltr.. Straus. 

Bolero    ■.  .Rameau-Mottil 

Tambdunn  •  •  h^NS  '  WEINER  .  . 

Otto  Ascherm^  and  »roup  ot  M  d»ncej,, 

The  Bride  lor  Barter   ll..?.  Fuci'; 

Circus  ..;,•_•„•-■. '.*.'.!:.  .Borodin 


'r^riiment.   The  Mb.  aPP-^'--^  ^^s 

from  the  J^^ar  If  f^e  age  of  23 
organist  at  Mulhausen  ao 
?t  was  P^t'^^ly  sung  visited 
his  new  .bjide,  Maria  i» 


his  new  oji"'=',  "Trfurt     The  MS.  is 
fh^^^elrlferhime^o^^^^^  autograph  [ 
of  Bach. 


mance  of  ^f^^n^f  ^nsiderable  humor 
young  man  brin^  "-^  ^.^i^ten  role, 
iind  dess  iTaood  in  a  melo- 

Barbara  Barondess  ^ 


irsiou 

The  bride  for  barter^wa^  an  am^^^^^ 


Thp  bride  lor  oaii-cr   =i 

Ueht  dance  of  flirtation,  the  costumes^ 
bftog  of  special  interest  inasmucli  as 
^fy  l^t  an  ordinary  »et  of  three  duos 
and  an  extra,  a  fantastc  bit  tha. 

bmight  the  Whole  ^'"Pf^.tX,  T^i 
the'lrdinary  run.of  suchtrm-  The 


^^„r„^^?tvt' the  heroine.  .,^,„.„,de."  fw'fm 'bS?k  and  white_,  striped  cotton 


the  word  came  l^  ^^f^  the  sinking 
action.  The  ^^^P'fjbmarine  during 
of  a  mystery  by  a  suom  ^^^^^^jon 
the  war  and  l^hesubseque 

oi  the  s^*?"[^"^'^rguns  of  the  sinkmg 
000  in  gold— by  tne  g""^  admirably 
bark.  That  opentog  bit  is  a^  ^^^^ 
suged  and^otographed,^^g  to 
than  hint  that  tne  can^^ 
be  the  hero  of  the  of  the 

"^Capt.  von  Bulow,  ^ommander  o 
submarine,  escaped  witii  la^^e  tiy 
from  the  doomed  sWp.  and  5u^«^  ^^^^^  . 
murdered  the  yo^^  ,f     to  ^   twelve  1 

of  the  J,ffiaS^  name  to 

years  later,  havmg  changeQ 
kai-1  schlemmer,  he  engaged  =. 

Creary,  expert  <Jf«Ji\^^-  treasure.  The 
,^ath  him  to  salv^e^he  trea^^^,^  ^^^^ 
first  attempt  faiU  and  i^^e  ^^^^. 
join  a  scientific  exi^iton^^^  ^^at 
as  navigator,  M^Crean  ^      ^^hat  in- 


FINE 
1  "David  Golder" 


'  of  the  groups  separated  by  mechanical, 
'^oan^— tx>  nrevent  a  fusing  of  motion—: 
',?r  u^lesf  l^we^e  to  simulate  Persian. 
£Utm^.  Neither  reason  woiUd  be^uN 
^ripnt-  from  a  practical  pome  oi  yie™. 
S  th?y  did  not  accomplish  their 
novel  bijurpose. 


U--'^r"v|o?  'and  Charles  Delac  1  - 

•  bayifl  Golder ^-^^^  partner FrancesclJ 
Marcus,  h  s  tori   Pau'.e  An^ia 

I^Sa.  Davld-s  ?"--::;:;;;j^*e  >u;-- 


,.loy  . 

I  Fishl. 
Alec 
Hoyos 


■Gas'lo'n  JacQU^ 
Camilla 


1  Hoyos  ;  ■  , 

r"r'^rim."  rel«itless  drama  of.a_._ 


It  was  wiai  Ills 


Thus  —  ■■— . 

man,  the  jugslers-  it        »  Jg 

The  orchestTR  ..^  "   "Voods,"  sang  I 
"Tales  from,  the  Vienna 
^ith  the  Viennese    lit.     BOiervi  ^ 
, ,  always,  a  percufsive  maivei^ 


ircor-  T«f^'': 


the 


greatert  aPP** 


L 


BUS  MANNER|^ 

„,  ,  By  PHILIP  HALE  t  ^15 

It  was  in  1829  that  one  Shilliber  borrowed 
Idea  of  an  omnibus  from  the  French  "Voit 
omnibus"  and  aaw  one  running  in  a  Lon( 
street.    He  gave  the  name  "omnibus"  to 
vehicle;  this  dative  plural  was  shortened 


;',e.s  of  3" 
WHO  siiali 
,r     It  hovers 
U  i  undei-woi  Ui 

tVu>  '  order  but 

„,„,.f    cimultaneously    Mcbeans  k 


personal  a' 
,.  the  adv<M 
,,.lf,  which 
niiiic-laycrs 


cltx-s  an  j 
•miny,  Ihr 


;,,'''one"^Juifthe  /ame.  and  die* 
nio.M  .spi-tlacillRr  fi^'^h|°!^-^„,,„„ai  Bi-1,..  Id 
More  im porta  r. 
'fairs  of  the  pn 
itures  of  the  suuu'  ■ 

iglns  by  Tto"seek''rJiuKc'on:nl  »s  Ruby,  who 

iSestroyrrs,  is  ^°'^^^^°J^n'^  dLsobedl-rlr.  to  R.H  hrr 

I  the  bo^rVhf  Uves^  eTght  of  the  crew..or  ■     ■  :  ■  i    ,  , 

ence  costs  the  lives  o  et.  ^^^^ 

and  ends  by  explosives.  Into  the    ,   

'^'^'^'^'^^M^i   of    DuiW-o.     All    Lhe.se- (..,„>   Hull  cu^l  a«  a  judwe  with  sU 
fonlflciitions   01     ^    ^j.^uly  contrived,  tnes.  or  of  Jobyna  Rowland  who  hu  to 
have  Bee"  .nri  nalnful  is  ly  '  Dearie"  and  iiiti«  ,«,^r..l 


Hllstlc  youn^ 
new  to  thi 
bit  of  a> 
Florenc 

paid  a 
men  B<-n  out 


n,ost    '^i^i-lt^^nf^^.  fo'f'wrand-al 

ra^^i^cla^fathr^n^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  Patricia  _refuses_  JO  ^f^e^^l^^^^h 


vehicle;  this  dative  plural  was  '^o^^neai    for  Patricia  .^^^--  t  ^iong,wlth 
"bus,"  a  few  years  afterwards.    Harriet  Hoa'iny  'l^'^^        "uns^nto  the^blg^^ 
tlneaus  wrote  "bus,"  and  some  writers  w^Kce"of''h^  life  wj^^^^^^^ 
"beastly  particular"  and  wrote  'bus  to  show  «Jerry  the  N^g.  a  \oi™er^^^^^^^ 


Es  have  be"i^°,,*  and  palnf"'  is  ly 
r^S'orf  and  men, 
and 


Dearie"  and  little  more! 

and  men,   

.rasDinK   in    the   deadly  '  Technlvlslons  of  1933"  U  the  fM- 

Indeavor   to   bring  the 


.stones 
but  tl 
the  one 
choking 

chlorine   ga^.   ''""CI"  \.,\riAce 
cnippled  craa  to  the  «^rta<;^,„  of  this 
Though  ^he Jicting  importance 

sort  Is  aPS^'^^Vere  are  some  thor- 
than  the  aetlon,  the  e  are  ^^^^^^^^ 
<,ughly  „commendabte  P  p^^. 
waiter  Huston  f  f^^^J^^nAer  whc 

I  ^''^y^^  SLri^  and  duty  above  sentlmen' 
I  counts  honor  ana  au.y  .^^^     ^j^^  ^d- 


mating  title  of  the  stage  show  pot 
unl.  which  afttr  the  first  novel  effects 
mtural  color  and  In  sound  resolves 
lelf  mto  a  very  (rood  vaudeville  bllL 
with  Rjiv  Saxc.  Don  and  Ruth  Mar- 
siiall.  the  Janijeys,  Oscar  Lorraine  ana 
others  as  chief  performers  In  dance, 
songs,  comedy  and  acrobatics. 


counxs  Hflration 

and  Pe«f  gomery ,  unusu-   ■  „ 

mirable  is  Rooeri  ivi     s    effective  a     >^»*v/*r.LFE  CLUBS  ^ 
ally  straightforward  ana  e  j^ii  ^ '  t  iTr  mrdan  Hall  the  .-- 

the  enlightened  ^goUst,  Knowi^^^,^  ^^^'l^radford  Ju^or  College  ifid 

Robert  Young  '"^^^..^ene  Pallette  ar  clubs  °f  ^"^^^fi^J^Andoved,  gave  a  Con- 
St^Sc^fnl  D^ra^^te-s  ^o^^^^^  ^r^Thrprr'am^foriows-.^  ^^^^ 
mS'with  a_  kangaroo  ^is^a^ma^tet ean,a,.,D~  ■ 


Utv  of  the  star,  is    match  rth  ^  ^-'^^—^'  e  Evans  1  M''"'^--  ^^"'^'Vv&.i  c^^^^^^^^^ 
le  occasion.    None  iCial  wora  heroines  cnppie    ,^  an.l  Mc;pn  . ...  ■••„••  ,.,.  ^  14« 


Etnd  orders.  Americans  like  to  flout  them  to  sho^as^uluous  in  °%'^^''Z.vsT.^ver 
their  noble  Independence.  Tess.  the  '^r'^J'lJ^^Sr^l 

The  code  is  entertaining  reading.  The  driver  offices  are  grapWc  and  e^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
oxd  conductors  must  behave  in  a  civil  and  or.  XT^S  Cagney.  Qulte  in  his 
^erly  maimer;  they  must  not  smoke  in  or  oui;,|^ij^t,  gives  an  excel^n' P^^'^^exclt^d 
^f  the  bus  during  a  journey  or  when  passengers  the  cTocky        ^^:|,^''j^n  to  be  critical 
.re  on  board;  they  must  take  all  reasonab^^^^fourcf oThfs  meal  ti^  Mice 

to  inform  a  passenger  regarding  ^'-"^^^^^^^^ 
iuJtor  "is'forbidden  to  distract  the  driver's  at-  pendid^ts   McLean,  really 


and 
amlel 
oi^tchaninow 

Bach 


^^^'^^^.^ei^'^^  all^mm^polic 


ivjiii  —        ,  ,        ^y,,o  Livplh  So  Merry 

is  inaugurated  by  th  ^\»";,ia„  Foiu-sonir  .  . 


Itination  or  route  of  the  bus;  the  route,  fare  and 
Bestination  must  be  clearly  displayed.   A  con- 


;ention  when  the  vehicle  is  in  motion  even  by 
ipeaking  to  him  without  reasonable  cause. 

Passengers  are  forbidden  to  use  offensive 
anguage  or  behave  in  a  disorderly  manner.  They 
nust  show  consideration  for  those  attempting  to 
mter  or  leave  a  bus.  They  must  not  distract 
-he  driver's  attention  by  speaking  to  him  un- 
lecessarily  or  giving  any  signal  that  might  b€ 
nterpreted  as  a  starting  signal.  This  article  oi 
he  code  deserves  a  separate  paragraph:  "Wher 
n  or  on  the  vehicle,  to  the  annoyance  of  other 
arsons,  a  passenger  shall  not  use  or  operate 
tny  noisy  instrument  or  make  any  combine  with 
iny  other  person  or  persons  to  make  any  ex- 
essive  noise  by  singing,  shouting,  or  otherwise." 
Vould  the  concertina  and  the  accordeon  be 
lassed  as  "noisy"  instrument?  A  passenger 
hould  not  throw  money  out  to  be  scrambled 
or,  nor  throw  out  any  article  likely  to  annoy 
iiersons  or  cause  danger  or  injury  to  any  per- 
lon  or  property;  nor  attach  to  or  trail  from  a 
.'Chicle  any  streamer,  balloon,  flag  or  other 
irticle  in  such  manner  as  to  overhang  the  road. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  passenger  who 
brings  in  a  stale  cigar,  stinkadora,  flor  de  sewer, 
or  choice  Ha /ana— a  pest  found  in  our  street 
cars.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  driver  of  a  bus  will  not 
be  forbidden  in  a  jam  to  indulge  in  the  comments 
and  repartee  sometimes  Rabelaisian  that  for 
years  have  delighted  passengers  and  onlookers  in 
the  street.  We  fear  that  the  busmen  of  Punch 
and  W.  S.  Gilbert  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo. 

There  were  courteous  bus  conductors  before 
the  code.  An  Englishwoman  writes  to  the  Ob- 
server, tliat  at  Brighton  she  said  to  a  conduc- 
tor: "What  weather  you  are  giving  us!"  He  re- 
plied without  a  moment's  hesitation:  "We  did 
i»t  know  you  were  comiML_madftBn!" 


looking, 

splendid    as    m^i^o,".  ,  prfitor 

talking  and  behaving  ^^jj^ 

r.  ™'the  Mug  S^  forceflfl  and 
?f?e  l?fe,'wSe%beW'Emmett  O'Con- 

with  Carole  Lombard  °^"ef 

of  bewUdering  actions,  almost  to 
murder  before  J5he  is  saved  by  tne 
^rit  of  her  dead  brother. 


_  jimenaai/iu"         —  -  ;.,,i;,tpa"   

IXirstyles  p  the  heroine's^« 

husband.    Last  Duv  1^  ^ssea  deserv«  Andovcr  Glee  Club  ^^^^ 

era  work  of  ^  ^.omr^i   •■  ■coinmned'ciubi 

o  Merry   .'.nrahf'l 

"''■':i,.„t,.p   i<;  inauguratcvi   "j        smbian  foik-so"»   .'"balamalne 

Sn,  featured  sc^^-^f  ^^e  Yank  ^..^  ^      0^iU"d'.o^rGiee  CU.^ 

J^r^a^do^ST tmler ^f  ^  Wa.e  T.ee.  Now  Beare.  ^C-fe  ,  .ay^r 
aLslcs  and  yesterdays  ^^^^  i{ori(^oi-U.gi^^^y^ 

most  appreciative   <nm,„'  son*  ^  .  ■  ^- •  Bouibton 

c,„n.  of  our  F«;i;^^r,cd-ciubH 

^^■'^  »r\SeTroun^^'^^^^ 
untramed  unstraineu  >  e. 

■s.ep,i  ing.  g^ood^choral  musi^c^^an^d 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Story  (yf  Temple  Drake" 

A  screen  drama  adaplfd  bv^Ol'JIf 


Garrett   Iron,    .ho    "o-l^^  J^^^""^! 
\William    r*^\';""nted   by  Paramount 
sobers   and  ^»  ™j«?,'otin/  cast 
Jtures  witn  inc  Miriam  nuw- 

Temple  Drake   /  ■William  GarK 

'-teplien  Benbow  -■   t  ,b 

^p^^odwin  sir  Guy  Standi] 

fudge  Drake  William  Collier 

"oddy  Gowan  Elizabeth  Patter 

i;nt  Jennie   Florence  EldriM 

'.ubv  Godwin   . .  Jarof-s  Ea.B 

'om'my  .Harlon  E.  Knif 

■ap    . .  .James  Mas 

..  ^  ;      .Jobyna  Howla 

iss  Beba    Henry  H 

'  "    Oscar  AW 

Kent,  Tay 


PJ  that 


E.  L.  H. 


fgrr^   

LOEWS  STAlt 

'Hell  Below" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Laird  Doyle 
nd  Raymond  Schrook  Irom  the  story  by  Ed- 
ard  EUsbere  entitled  P'S^oats":  directed 
y  Jai'k  Conway  and  piesented  by  Metro- 
ioldwyn  Maver  with  the  lollowing-  cast: 
,t.  Thomas  Knowlton.... Robert  Mont|om^^^^^ 
,,.-Comdr.  T.  J.  Toler.  . Wato^HusK-n 

Pt'omainV."' ihip's  cooic  Jimmy  Durante 

iMoDou^all.  chiel  torpedo  >na\„^p„g  p^n^tto 

,1      Brick"  Walters  Robert  Young 

Herbert  Standish.  flight  oomman^er,.^  ^^^^^^ 

Nelson   John  Mahin 

•  Radford  David  Newell 

am^in  Jenks ' '  i !  .  Sterling  Holloway 

Teeth  Sergeant  Charles  Irwin 

rank  o^*^<^r\   nicture.  "Hell 


'irst  Judse  ■  •  ■  ■ 
I'Vtrict  Attorney 
'irst  Jellybean 

Fhird  .icllybcan. 
Vharton   

3ob    ■  ; 

etor 


■  •  •    Harold  Good" 
'^■^:ciem"  B?^j^, 
.  .  ,  Arthur  Bela 
Gradv  Snt 

 Georsc  Pea 

;  Hat  tie  MacDo^ 
Vy-aein  proprietor.  .Clarenc  . 


rThoughbo^l^red^^ac^^^^^^ 
W  length  and  ih^toiv 
Llgnificant  on  °°"J^rgated  version 
this  noticeably  e^P"  f     ,  j,ovel  1 


•■  »  Pta  Bradford  College  ana  a  ^^^^ 

a  pleasant  Program  they  set  ^  ^^^^ 

''l^U  "pUed  tarn  of  the"  B3x=h 
pitch.  Tnis  ^P""  --."Iprt  the  otherwl.sc 
Uodllbet '•  and  mar«d ,  the^^^^^^^,^. 

^^^'"'cfubs  i^g  a^eeably  together, 
an?wlth"splrirand  Musical  sensitivity 

^'K'e' was  a  smaU  but  very  aPB«cia- 
tive  audience. 
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■"S».TH-.O.TON 


A  first  rank  action  picture 
Below,"  opened  yesterday  at  Loew's 
State.  It  is  not  a  short  film,  but  it 
holds  up'remarkably  well  throughout  its 
entire  length,  save  some  unimportant 
love  scenes,  giving  the  spectator  ample 
jpportunity  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
undersea  sailors  of  the  United  States 
navy  did  their  duty  in  time  of  war. 


fdaughter  of  aprouQ    ^ho  wanted  pisa  Eva«        . . 

lin  the  Sou*f  •  e  and  marriage  ferl  Ham.'Uon.  •  • 
icency  and  i?^l.v,„  fh^  next  mor*.aut»  ^.-.-.n.  . 


inioment  and  „    demon    ""nr.  otw^  „ 

"i^^^^^l  AerV  S  unconventi^a-v      Manager......  ■  •^■S^^ 

prompted  ^ej[J;%uffhii!L.^<>v«^-^  i  - 


who  the  next  '"^Sy  Hif«^'"»  .  ;  ; 
inner    demon    whr,,..  Brook  • 


Ralph  Forbes 
••••VivieSne  Osborne 

..Avno!'. 
  Gall 


Jv,'';havior 


.tJiaea  young  lawyer 


'  her  town,  she  first  jilted  him,  then 
i/ent  on.  a  wild  ride  with  a  drunken 
outh — ^a  ride  which  ended  in  a  smash 
nd  an  extremely  ■  melodramatic  se- 
uence  of  events.  FQirced  to  take  refuge 
storm,  she  finds  herself  In  a 


-at..,',  .,„v 


navy  did  their  duty  in  time  of  war.         ^  storm,  she  finds  herself  In  ; 
Stern  realism  and  grim  tragedy  alter-  ^^g^.  assembly  of  rum-ru.ining  moun 
nate  with  stretches  of  genuine  excite-  i^jneers,  ruled  for  the  moment  by  a  city 
ment  and  wonderful  pictorial  effects,  ij-j^.j^tej.  known  as  Trigger.'  Temple 
as  submarines  battle  destroyers   


P.IKA.MOLXT  AND  FENWAY 
Picture  Snntcher" 

Tlan,',^  li-"         following  cast: 
McLean.  • r^^™^'  Cf,^"'-'' 

patncia^oian;;;:;::::::::.^^^,?^- 

jerr.v   ^''ee  White 

r ca^eyioian RibeH  Emn^^f^'o'^C!;;? 
'fho  Fireman;::;;::::::;G.„r?e:;^^ 

Olive „  T"™  Wil.eon 
.Colleen..."... • Rene  Whitnnv 
.Speakeasy  Girl'.  itii  n.„;'^',f 

Any  James  Cagney  picture  Is  s^e  of 
•a  welcome,  especially  since  the  pugnaci- 

iSeen  so  seldom  on  the  screen  during 
,  iwent    months.    His    latest    release  ' 
Lffh^l  Snatcher,"  feature  attrartlon 

OTo^rt.^'''^T°r'  ''"^  ^'"^^y  theatres, ' 
I  provides  a  full  measure  of  entertain- 

m.nt  for  any  one  who  likes  an  excltlne 
'slightly  rowdy   and   frequently  no^i 

P  le^tv^of  If  '^f^        <li«cted"  ha 
nienty  of  atmosphere  and  a  sizable 


„   battle  destroyers,  sink 

tnine-layers  and  come  near  to  destruc- 
tion from  depth  charges.  Navy  men 
may  find  fault  with  the  strange  lapse 
of  discipline  tl\rough  which  the  hero  is 
dismissed  from  service  instead  of  being 
courtmartialed  and  shot  for  a  particu- 
larly grave  breach  of  discipline,  but  that 
will  hardly  worry  those  who  come  to 


Quite  aSi  ongn^Ji  idiiJ^iOnns  the  basis 
of  tbe'  plot  of  VThe  Phantom  Broad- 
cast,'" current  screen  attraction  at  the 
RKO  Keith-Boston  Theatre.   A  hunch- 
'back  with  a  genius  for  music  and  a  1 
beautiful  singing  voice  chooses  to  hide 
his  talents  In  the  shadow  of  a  blatantly  ( 
selfish,  good-looking  yoimg  man  who 
merely  pretends  to  sing.    By  using  a 
len  would  claim  ner;  out  inggei  xs    jcreen  In  the  broadca-stlng  studio  the 
rst  to  attack  her.  Thanks  to  Atr,  Hays.  ' ^i.r<;hback  conceals  the  fact  that  he' 
iollywood's  supreme  censor,  this  act  of'^^^gj  f  Is  doing  the  singing  and  finds 
fduction  is  by  implication  only.  When  ,     ,      amusement  in  watching  sentl- 
half-wit,    """i""        ^  .    _  ,.  I 

ad  shot  Tommy's  hound  which  j^l:""-  gngV  decides  that  a  little"  more 
rouldn't  hurt  a  flea.  Later,  when  Benl^'i„„„„„„t, 


eems  so  desirable  that  several  c^.  the 
len  would  claim  her;  but  Triggei 


naii-wii.  Tommy,  would  intervene, j'^j^^^j  Vomen  pursuing  the  fake  radio  I 
rigger  shoots  him  in  cold  blood,  as  he  ^^^^    j^jA  goes  well  with  the  story  until 

  -  ^    ad    shot    Tommy's    hound    which r     '    ^^^\  decides  that  a  little  more, 

rdly  worry  those  who  come  to  ,ouldn't  hurt  a  flea.  Later,  when  Benl^"        g^^'  is  needed,  so  Into  the  action' 
stirring  melodrama  beautifully  ijodwin  is  tried  for  Tommy's  murder,  1""  ^  ^  ^^^^  of  racketeers,  anxious  to 
,  ^  .    ^  l  emple,  who  had  gone  willingly  with  j  n.ianagement  of  the  money- 

__  ..  _         ,  ^j^g^p  lodging  house  and  (""j-in^  radio  singer,  a  designing  woman  I 


see  a 

For  "Hell  Below"  is  melodrama,  just  ; rigger  to  a  cheap  lodging  house  and  l",-,.)^^  radio  singer,  a  designing  woman 
as  surely  as  was  "Hell  Divers,    and  as  i^^j  g^ot  him  with  his  own  gun  after  If'  ,o,.e  with  ti^e  singer,  and  a  nice  voung 
such  it  offers  superb  entertainment,  not  ,  g        knocked  her  down,  was  induced      ,  „,}.o  is  trSing  to  decide  between  a  J 
subtle,  nor  violently  original  m  plot,  i     ^^^^    Benbow  to  take  the  witness         *' "        i-    and    marriage  Anvl 

but  thrilling  because  of  its  wide  sweep  ^^j^^         to  bare  her  own  sordid  se-  musical    c«c«^^  ■^^I 

of  action  and  authentic  atmosphere.  saving  Godwin  from  the  noose. 

Much  of  the  story  takes  place  aboard  a  ^  ^j^g  picture  ends  Benbow  is  carrying 
big  American  submarine,  operating  m  >niple.  In  a  faint,  from  the  court- 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  crew  oi  crying  out  that  she  has  redeemed 
the  vessel  provides  the  drama  and  the  ^gj.  ..q^j  ^  all  vei-y  confusing, 
comedy.  There  is  the  romance  o!  ^he  characters  are  chiefly  shady.  The 
Lt  Knowlton,  In  love  with  Joan,  ^^yations  are  sketchy,  often  unfinished, 
daughter  of  Lt.-Comdr.  Toler— his  com- fjjg  dialogue  .  is  inclined  to  banality, 
imanding    officer  —  which     eventuallypnce,  when  Temple  begs  her  uncle  to 


comes  to  naught  because  Knowlton 
finally  realizes  that  he  has  no  right  to 
take  the  girl  away  from  her  duty  to  hei 
crippled   husband,   a  British  aviator 


leave  her  alone  with  Benbow,  the  latter 
lays,  "Yes,  I  think  you  better  had!" 
vhich  doesn't  make  sense  at  all.  Miss 
rlopkins  has  a  difficu'n,  role,  yet  saves 
ts  face  by  courage  In  refraining  from 
neracttng  Jack  LaRue,  in  a  role 
■hich  George  Raft  refused  to  play, 
rcks  the  latter's  deadly  phlegm  yet 
Dntrlves  to  maintain  a  constant  threat 
,f  evil.    William  Ga.rEan  is  sincere  as 


amount  of  meltxlraraa  ensues,  with  thel 
gangsters  trj-lng  to  eliminate  the  hunch-l 
tack  the  pretended  singer  endeavoringl 
to  dismiss  the  amorous  lady  In  favor  of] 
the  girl,  and  a  liurder  for  which  the ' 
hunchback  takes  tie  blame  and.  is  shot, 
dying  at  his  post  inthe  studio. 

It  Is  unfortunate  Joat  the  actioo  In 
hKvjireer  reels  becomt  so  Involved  and 
ar-fetched,  for  "The  -"hantom  Broad- 
■ast"  begins  In  a  decliKily  Interesting 
nanner.  None  the  less  it  gains  much 
'om  the  excellent  perfo%»nce  of  Ralph 
^rbes  in  the  role  of  Rrraan  Wilder, 
iie  hunchbacked  musici.  vVith  the 
Ditlful  distortion  of  his  qy  he  seems 
•0  have  suddenly  acquire^enuine  act-  ■ 
ing  ability,  proving  that  w^  the  proper  . 
material  he  can  be  rnuc  more  than' 

^u.st  another  well-meaning  ,■  - 

Thp  supporting  cast  isn 
^■%nce%t  Gall  Patrick 


indsome  temptress,' 
has  an  excellent' 
-  chauffeur.  ' 

Low  Pol.a.-k  a  humorous  young  mani 
uho  has  qimlitied  among  the  most  pol-: 
jUar  song  writers  in  the  country,  is  the 
leadllner  on  the  stage  show.    Mr  Po 
bck  is  assisted  In         act  bj-  kam^ 
l>unn.  and  between  tJiem  they  preset' 
9  number  of  the  composer's  best-know- 
pieces.   Mr.  Pollack  has  writt<ffl  •  char 
maine."  •Diane."  '  Angela  Mia." 
Sweet  Day  -  and  many  other  song  hii 
and  theme  songs.  Other  acts  <m  the  biV 
are  the  O'Donnell-BIair  company  in  thl 
comedy  classic.  "The  Plasterer""-  HarrS  ^ 
Howard,  "born  to  be  laughed  at";  Marie 
do  Coma    in    her    >riginal  character 
itudles:    Justa  Fouisome.  Silver  and 
Sharpe  and  Burns  and  Phillips  and 
Lou  Cameron  and  Buth  in  "Ateurdi 
E.  U  H. 


The  Theatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


St.  John  Ervine  and 
Noel  Coward 

Apropos  of  Patrick  Braybrooke's  "The  /v^  i 

Amazing  Mr.  Noel  Coward"  (published       Diana  Wyr^yard,  returning  to  London  after  her  triumph  in  the  Holly- 

Archer),  of  which  wood  "Cavalcade,"  has  been  so  heavily  Interviewed  since  she  landed  that 
St.  John  EiTine  says:      "Mr.  Patrick 

Braybrooke  has,  I  regret  to  say,  written  the  chief  questions  left  to  ask  her  seem  to  be  about  the  interviewers.— Thr 

f  Y*'ZJ^  ^         Kood  sub-  Observer 

.tect.  The  banality  of  Mr.  Braybrooke's 

book  Is  unbelievable.  There  is  a  faUe  "Curious  as  It  may  seem,"  said  Miss  Wynyard,  "I  like  it.  I  suppose  it 
judgment  on  almost  every  page  while  ■         ^    r       ■    ■  ^    ■    l  ^  ,■  ^  ^  ^■l. 

the  whole  book  is  written  in  an  archly  '  °^  J"®''  ^  ^^c^  as  makmg-up  before  one  goes  on  the 

facetious  style  that  is  execrable.  At 
least  a  dozen  times  Mr.  Braybrooke 
states  that  the  river  still  rolls  through 
Teddlngton,  where  Mr.  Coward  was  born 
on  Dec.  16,  1899,  a^  if  he  thought  that 
the  least  the  Thames  could  do  when  ap- 


appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  past  Teddlngton  at  all. 


Stage.  But  there  is  the  'technique'  of  It  that  is  Interesting.  One  has  con- 
tinually to  match  oneself  against  fresh  sets  of  brains— and  the  interviewers 
as  a  rule  are  intelligent  and  alive  people,  each  trying  to  get  his  own  difler- 

-     ^-  ent  'line'  upon  the  subject  of  the  interview.   I  have  heard  how  Mr.  Shaw 

g^to  fofm**lueirmto  "a  waterspoT^ surrounded  by  40  New  York  interviewers  firing  off  questions  at  him 
overflow  it5  banks,  and  thus  show  its 


Tribute  to  Dorothy 
Massingham 

ilTor  Brown  in  the  Obserrcr.  Anril  I> 

"The  Inquest  was  opened  at  at.  fan 
eras  coroner's  court  ye.sterday  on  th  , 
bodv  of  Miss  Dorothy  Massingham,  thg 
artress  and  plaj-wrlght,  who  was  foimd 
dead  on  Thursday  night  In  a  gas-filled 
room  m  a  house  in  Fitzjohn's  awnue^! 
Hampstead,  where  she  had  been  living 
lor  about  a  week." 

"Hie  death  of  Dorothy  Massingham  [ 
Is  a  double  and  a  dreadful  tragedy;! 
like  any  woman  of  early  middle  ag«. 
"she  should  have  died  hereafter  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  early  end  was  made  the  j 
more  terrible  because  it  arrived  at  the 
fame  hour  as  success,  a  success  in  au- 
tliorshlp  following  successes  in  acting. 
It  was  to  wTiting  that  this  daughter  of 
a  brilliant  family  had  always  applied 
a  resolute  ambition. 

Her  play.  "The  Lake."  was  only  pro- 
duced a  few  weeks  ago  and  Is  drawing 
crowds  to  the  'Westminster  Theatre:  her 
adaptation  of  Miss  Hilda  Vaughan's 
novel,  "The  Soldier  and  the  Gentle- 
, woman,"  was  produced  in  Manchester 
last  Mondav  and  is  to  come  to  the 
•Vaudeville  "Theatre  in  10  days"  time,  so 
that  Dorothy  Massingham  would  have 
oeen  in  the  unusual  and  much-coveted 
xisllion  of  having  two  plays  running 
n  the  West  End  at  once.  Her  mind 
vas  fulljpf  ideas  for  more  plays;  after  a 
strenuous  acting  career  she  seemed  to 
lave  found  and  established  herself  in 
he  craft  of  playwright.  As  a  daughter 
)f  H.  W.  Massingham,  she  had  writing' 
n  the  blood:  as  an  actress  of  wide  ex- 
>erlence,  she  had  rare  technical 
mowledge  of  the  stage.  In  private  life 
he  had  a  certain  vagueness  and  ab- 
ence  of  mind,  but  they  never  lost  her 
I  friendship.  In  her  career  she  showed 
freat  energy  and  concentration. 

She  underwent  the  rigorous  theatrl- 
:al  training  of  repertory,  first  at  Liver- 
tool  and  then  at  Birmingham.  At  the 
Did  Vic  in  1926,  and  subsequently,  at 
lome  aivl  abroad,  with  the  Stratford- 
jri-,Avi>!r  ^Ssapany,  she  played  nearly  all 
he  big  Shakespearean  roles.  Her  last 
?tage  performance  was  as  Queen  Con- 
stance for  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  performance 
^f  "King  John"  six  weeks  ago.  When 
the  new  Memorial  theatre  was  opened 
at  Stratford  last  April  she  played  Doll 
Tearsheet  on  the  first  night;  it  was  an 
electrifying  performance,  vibrant  with 
all  the  coarseness,  suffused  with  all  the 
tenderness,  of  the  woman  who  bade 
Falstaff  patch  up  his  old  body  for 
heaven. 

With  this  width  of  experience  Doro- 
thy Massingham  had  played  every  man- 
ner of  part,  from  Shaw  to  Shakespeare, 
from  Chekhov  to  Galsworthy.  Her  first 
big  venture  as  a  dramatist  was  with 
"Not  in  Our  Stars."  w^hich  Sir  Gerald 
du  Maurier  produced  at  Wyndham's  in 
1S24.  Her  short  plays,  "The  Goat," 
"Washed  Ashore,"  and  others,  had 
proved  her  sense  of  comedy,  but  she 
was  always  eager  to  write  on  larger 
lines  and  of  more  serious  matters.  In 
"The  Lake,"  she  had  achieved  this,  in- 
terweaving much  symbolism  about  the 

dominaUoiTof  fhmgs  over  Peo>»^^^ 
first-rate  character -studies  of  three  wTt* 
i  men  which  have  evoked  approprlatei> 
i  fine  acting  from  Miss  Marie  Ney  Miss 
Esme  Church,  and  Dame  May  Whitty. 
Owing  to  illness  she  had  not  seen  the 
first  night,  but  she  called  in  the  middle 
of  last  week  to  congratulate  the  players. 

Memories  of  her  acting  will  naturally 
^  r  r.c  widely  varying  kinds.   Shall  'we 
mber  most  her  work  in  "Uncle 
•  a  '"  in  Mr.  Komlsarjevsky's  produc- 
at  Barnes,  her  statuesque  Shake - 
rean  heroines,  or  the  Doll  Tearsheet 
raging  vitality?  Playgoers  will  carry 
their  owh  favorite  recollections  in  mind; 
friends— and   they   were   myriad- -n-lil 
deeply  mourn  a  many-gifted  companion 
7t  keen  temperameot,  witty  in  relaxa- 
Mon  but  intense  and  rapt  in  devotion 


as  hard  as  they  can  go — how  he  avoids  the  little  traps  they  set  for  him, 

 _  ^      always  answering  the  clever  thing,  and  very  often  also  the  true  and  sincere 

say  albout'^Mr.^Coward*  ^'"^"^ '  Naturally  enough  I  don't  set  up  to  be  his  rival  in  this  branch  of  art 

"J^:  P°^i^'^'^  three  most  tr  science— but  it  is  good  fun,  and  I  have  hopes  of  myself  improving  with 

practice. 

"There  is  only  one  form  of  question  that  I  will  not  answer,  ;nuch  favorec 
as  it  is  by  American  interviewers.  Always  sooner  or  later  the  question,  'Ant 


widely-celebrated  young  men  of  our 
time,  the  others  being  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Ool.  Lindbergh,  Merely  to 
mention  their  names  Is  enough  to  make 
us  abandon  our  despair,  if  we  are  among 


 J  ,  „  .  ^   wiilv/AHJ  I    ------    J,-  --         -    ^ 

yS"forwln^a'mffereS^^L^^^^  •    •     ••    I  always  i^pl 

•  ^nd  outlook  is  here.  Mr.  Coward  un- '  politely  that  that  is  my  business.   Luckily,  I  am  not  married,  or  that  woul. 
aoubtedly  represents  a  part  of  vouth 

•  .c!„  x„„         t:_j,_   •  jga^  iq  endless  further  complications:   "Miss  Wynward,  how  do  you  keej 


So  does  Col.  Lindbergh.  But  there  is 
I  no  despair  in  the  young  American,  al- 
,  though,  heaven  knows,  few  men  on 
earth  have  had  so  much  cause  to  feel 
despair.  Mr.  Coward  denies  his  own 
despair  by  his  nature  and  his  activity. 
If  he  were  as  despondent  as  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be,  he  would  lie  down 
and  die  from  sheer  inanition.  How  can 
a  man  who  works  as  hard  as  he  does 
feel  hopeless?  Why,  indeed,  if  he  feels 
hopeless,  should  he  work  at  alP  A 
logical  pessimist  would  pay  a  visit  to 

■  a  chemist  or  see  that  his  gas  oven  was 
in  good  order!  .  .  .  But  even  the  Catharl, 
vho  had  a  pious  ground  for  theii-  be- 
ef that  earthly  life  had  better  be  wll- 

,  Illy  ended,  hesiUted  to  destroy  them- 
Ives.  And  we  may  suppose  that  Mr. 
iward,  who  is  not  old  enough  to  be 

optimi.$tlc,  will  yet  find  occasion  to  be- 
lieve that  life  has  not  come  this  far 
only  to  throw  up  its  hands  and  take 
the  coimt.  On  his  work,  Mr.  Coward 
deserves  a  book,  and  certainly  a  better 
book  than  Mr.  Braybrooke's;  but  on  his 
beliefs,  any  book  about  him  ought  not 
to  be  written  for  another  10  years.  He 
has  not  got  hold  of  himself  yet,  and  is 
still  at  the  stage  at  which  he  thinks 
an  idea  Is  sotmd  merely  because  it 
has  come  into  his  head.  Some  of  his 
critics  asjert  that  he  cannot  think,  that 
he  is  merely  quick-witted  and  lively, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  have  much  reason 
on  their  side.  He  has  feeling,  and  It  is 
generous  feeling.  If  he  can  turn  it  into 
generous  thought,  we  shall  see  a  dra- 
matist of  distinction,  but  Mr.  Coward, 
more  now  than  ever,  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  facility.  He  is  too  quick. 
He  will  do  well  to  slacken  speed,  to  stop 
and  look  and  Usten.    In  eastern  mys- 
I  tlclsm  it  is  said  that: —  . 
I       Man  Is  made  by  his  belief, 
{       As  he  believes,  so  he  is. 
i  What  a  thing  it  will  be  If  Mr.  Coi 
ard  makes  himself  in  an  image  whicV 
is  not  really  a  reflection  of  ht«  nature  \ 
In  an  allegory  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  s 
man  became  like  the  mask  of  hlmsel 
.■  because  he  had  worn  it  too  long.  Theri 
;  is  a  Noel  Coward  that  few  people  hav 
i:  clearly  seen,  and  perhaps  the  perso 

■  Coward  himself. 


 POPS  CONCERT 

The  Pops  concert  at  Symphony  han 
last  evening,  was  unique  in  that,  fo: 
he  fii'st  time,  refreshments  accompan- 
8d  the  classics.  Beer  and  pretzels  hav- 
ing come  back  to  assist  one  in  enjoy 
ing  the  Strauss  waltzes  and  Germar 
■tudent  .songs,  now  even  the  Sundaj 
vmphonic  programs  are  to  be  enhancec 
vith  ice  cream  and  lemonade.  There 
s  progress.   Here  was  the  program: 

landel— Polonaise,   .\rietta,   and  Passacaglia 

(An-anged  l),v  Sir  Hamillon  Hart.vl 
Jeethoven — S.vmphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  up, 

^:,l,?Juts— "Till  Eulf-nspiegel's  Merry  Praiiks' 
I  ^iszt — Pianoforte  Com-erto.  No.  1,  in  E-nat 
Solo — Jefus  Mana  Sanroma 
Vaguer — Overture    to    "The   Flyinsr  Dutch' 

Vaguer— '  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries."  from 
■■The  Valkyrie  ' 

The  players  of  the  symphony  orches 
ra  who  compose  the  Pops  orchestra  are 
,iever  listed  by  name.  They  are  simply 
■85  players."  The  whole  orchestra,  as 
■,  matter  of  fact,  achieves  a  kindred 
inonymity,  and  its  accompanying  vir 
■  ues  and  faults. 

The  marked  individuality  of  the  or^ 
■hestra,  as  an  expressive  group,  under 
3r.  Koussevitsky.  drops  off  it  with  the 
nd  of  the  regular  symphony  season. 
The  orchestra  is  tired,  and  the  Pops 

udiences  devote  at  least  a  third  of 
heir  attention  to  Oating  and  drinking, 
,r  to  waving  glad  hands  at  recognized 
riends.  Discipline  goes,  and  with  it 
lolish. 


'iVour  husband's  love  .  ,  .  ?'  Some  women  seem  to  respond  to  thi.<^ 
and  hang  out  their  private  lives  on  a  line  like  the  washing.  But  becaus 
I  preferred  a  discreet  reticence,  some  of  the  American  reporters  took  thei 
revengs  by  announcing  me  as  a  remote  and  detached  bluestocking,  un 
susceptible  to  human  emotions  of  any  kind.  ... 

"There  is  anothei-  question  that  is  difficult,  the  flat  'How  do  you  like 
Americans?'  or  'How  do  you  like  Hollywood?"  How  can  one  answer  a  thing 
like  that  in  a  word?  I  will  tell  you,  though,  how  one  can  answer  it,  not 
in  a  word.  I  have  never  had  any  particular  feeling  or  prejudice  about  ai 
race  collectively.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  what  one  would  call 
friendly  or  pleasant  people  are  exacty  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  everj'  country.  I  found  this  to  be  true.  I  found  Americans  extraordi- 
narily friendly  and  extraordinarily  pleasant." 

"Is  there  no  feeling,  as  I  have  occasionally  heard  there  is,  that  they 
resent  English  actors  and  actresses  brought  out  there  to  be  'stars'?" 

"None  at  all!  There  is  a  certain  feeling— that  one  first  experience.- 
when  one  amves  in  New  York— a  sort  of  fipprehension  on  their  side  that 
Knglish  people,  newly  arrived,  may  be  going  to  try  to  be  'superior,'  and 
quarrelsome,  and  to  look  down  on  them.  Do  you  know  what  travelling 
widely,  as  I  was  in  America,  has  taught  me  for  the  first  time?  It  haf 
taught  me  why  certain  sorts  of  English  people  are  not  always  extravagantly 
popular  when  travelling  abroad!  There  is  something  about  the  English 
voice  and  the  English  manner— or,  rather,  the  exaggerated  English  voice 
and  the  exaggerated  English  manner— that  can  give  a  strange  impression 
of  smugness  and  consciousness  of  its  own  rightness.  I  began  to  listen  for 
(and  to  hear)  this  very  carefully  when  I  had  been  in  America  a  little 
time,  and  had  got  thoroughly  acclimatised  to  the  native  voice.  If  one 
does  not  adopt  this  particular  attitude,  and  is  out  to  learn  and  to  work, 
no  people  in  the  world  could  be  more  entirely  charming. 

"What  is  the  best  piece  of  acting  that  I  saw  in  America?  Helen 
Hayes  seems  to  me  the  finest  actress  either  on  the  films  or  on  the  stage' 
Watch  her  when  the  film  of  'Farewell  to  Arms'  comes  over  here!  She 
seems  to  me  to  have  the  widest  range  of  them  all.  In  comedy,  ,'5ay  ii\ 
Molnar's  'The  Good  Fairy'  she  is  magnificent;  but  she  can  do  emotion 
as  well.    She  is  a  champion  tear-drawer. 

'"What  is  a  typical  Hollywood  day?  Nothing  but  work!  They  begin 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning — and  'begirming'  means  beginning.  It  means' 
that  one  has  to  be  down  at  the  studio  at  7:30  to  be  ready  made-up;  and 
that  in  its  turn  means  getting  out  of  bed  at  6:30.  It  is  not  as  impossiblei^ 
as  it  sounds;  the  climate  is  Californian,  and  there's  not  the  frightfui 
English  early-morning  cold.  Parties  and  general  racketing?  All  that^ 
has,  of  course,  been  exaggerated  in  reports.  They  work  too  hard;  they' 
have  to  keep  their  figures;  they  can't  drink— or  can't  drink  a  lot.  .  .  ." 

"They  don't  seem  to  kill  off  as  many  stars  as  I  imagined.  The  same 
stars  keep  bobbing  up  year  after  year." 

"They  work  hard  while  they're  at  it,  and  in  general  they  conserve 
their  energies  when  they  aren't,"  said  Miss  Wynyard.  "Most  of  the  stars 
make  no  more  than  three  or  four  pictures  a  year." 


W.  A.  Darlington  had  this  to  say  of  the  acting  in  "When  Ladies  Meet.' 
produced  in  London  at  the  Lyric.  The  scene  of  the  heart-to-heart  talk, 
the  "big  scene  is  really  all  the  play.  The  first  act  leads  up  to  it;  the  lasi 
act  has  rather  an  anxious  time  tying  up  the  loose  ends  left  by  it.  And  ii 
gives  Mary  Newcomb,  as  the  wife,  a  chance  of  unleashing  that  terrific 
emotional  sincerity  which  makes  her,  though  technically  rather  a  limited 
actress,  wonderfully  moving. 

"Ann  Todd,  as  the  novelist,  stands  up  to  her  well  and  also  shows  fine 
sincerity.  But  she  is  too  young  for  the  part.  I  find  it  impossible  to  take 
her  quite  seriously  as  a  grimly  determined  intellectual  of  27;  and  the 
apparent  imbecility  of  the  novel  she  is  supposed  to  be  writing  docs  not 
help.  The  husband  does  not  amount  to  much.  Miss  Crothers  designed 
him  in  the  flat,  and  Cecil  Ramage  executes  him  in  pasteboard.  • 

"In  one  respect  this  play  is  unusual.  Except  in  its  big  scene,  it  i.'^ 
kept  going  by  two  characters  who  stand  outside  the  main  action.  One  of 
these,  played  by  Owen  Nares  in  a  saturnine  manner  which  sits  very  well 
on  him,  has  certainly  a  share  in  that  action,  for  he  loves  the  novelist— 
and  will  perhaps  marry  her,  when  she  has  acquired  a  little  wisdom.  But 
the  other,  played  by  Marie  Tempest,  has  no  connection  with  the  plot  at 
all.  She  merely  provides  the  'country  place'  where  most  of  these  events 
take  place,  and  comments  freely  and  with  pungency  on  them  as  they 


li  a  pai't  was  not  up  to  Miss  Tcm- 
,     .  <    i-uiaiai-y,  It  is  well  enouRh  written  to 

five  her  ait  lull  play.  Indeed,  she  carrico  entirely  on  her  shoulders  a  last 
ict  which  mu3t  otherwise  have  been  an  anti-climax." 


Ivor  BrQwn,  rex-ie^Jing  "Children  of  the  Age"  by  Hubert  Grlffeth,  writes: 
■'    en  of  the  Age'  is  a  general  term  for  an  indictment  mainly  applicable 
)  i.      :aJn  small  set  in  the  middle  of  London.  Nina  Wellesley  is  the  beauty 
:  the  .areless.  lawless  crowd  who  cannot  share  a  ta.xl  without  sharing 
ucii     e.  In  the  person  of  Miss  Margaret  Rawlings  she  reminded  one  ol 
-he  \     tely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow,  one  that  would  do  the  deed  though 
rgus  w   e  her  eunuch  and  her  guard.'  Nina  elects,  however,  to  settle  down 
nd  to  n  rry  a  much-travelled  man  who  as  presented  bv  Mr.  Wilfred  Lawson 
,s  somethmg  of  an  ogre.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  undersUnd  the  capitulation 
of  so  elegant  a  wanton  to  so  rough  and  fierce  a  fellow,  but  love  after  all 
docs  not  answer  arguments." 

"I  have  received  from  a  serious  and  accredited  press  agent  the  follow- 
ing interestmg  revelation  about  a  serious  and  accredited  actress  and  her 
method  of  domg  her  hair  in  a  current  production-'Platinum  blonde  is 
used  as  a  basis.  The  hair  is  then  treated  with  a  special  violet  wash  and 
finalh .  .-^vayed  with  oil.'  'Pepper  to  taste  and  add  walnut  of  butter,'  as  in  a 
-w.  m  cookery  book,  seems  the  only  possible  conclusion  to  the  recipe  ' 

-i.-   .  >ervcr. 

John  Brown,  whose  soul  is  marching  on.  is  the  hero  of  Ronald  Gow  s 
■  Gallows  Glorious,"  produced  at  the  Croydon  Repertory  Theatre  with  a  new 
by  John  Drinkwater  as  a  prologue.    The  part  of  Brown  is  taken  by 
Wlllred  Lawson.  ^  , 

.   .^'f^'-'  j?'"''^^''  '^^^  Holden)  in  "Nine  Pine  Street"-the  part  is  taken  ' 
by  Lillian  Gish-is  the  heroine  accused  and  tried  for  murder  of  her  parents. 
There  are  some  today  firm  in  their  belief  who  cannot  be  persuaded  of  Miss 
Borden  s  guilt. 

The  title  "Gallows  Glorious"  is  taken  from  Emerson's  reference  to 
Brown  as  "the  Saint,  whose  fate  yet  hangs  in  suspense  but  whose  martyrdom, 
■f  It  be  perfected,  will  make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the  Cross  " 


•  d  U 


me  pBrsuHi.io  i  oi  ner  New  F  ice  that  she 

retire  to  her  home  and  live  ou*.  :  .sort  of  ,>;,..•  i, , 

The  authors  have  written  a  prologue  showlnr  ntiei 
the  murders  talking  with  a  young  reporter  from  J;  ,        o    ,  gent 

by  his  editor  to  ask  her  If,  on  UiU  anniversary  of  her  acquittal,  ahe  haa 
anything  to  add  to  her  story,  and  she  sweetly  aiuswers  that  she  has  not 
Whereupon  the  reporter  assures  her  that  he  glad,  and  that  he  knows 
I'ls  editor  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Nothing  so  perfect  as  this  simple  denial 
01  a  perfect  crime  should  ever  be  disturbed. 

Lizzie  Borden  died  in  1927,  and  whatever  guilty  secret  she  may  havs 
harbored  all  her  lonesome  life  died  with  her.  The  playwright*  have  put 
the  time  of  the  murder  ahead  nine  years  and  Effle  does  not  die.  She  la  left 
a  lonesome  old  wcman  still  sliul  up  in  her  tomblike  home,  as  Lavlnla  ahuft 
herself  in  the  Mannon  nouse  in  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra."  still  atonlaB 
her  neighbors  are  convinced,  for  the  sin  that  lies  lightly  but  per.Mst^Iy 
upon  her  conscience.  Her  Effle  Is  the  best  performance  Ml.ss  Glsh  ha-  given. 
It  has  more  force  and  authority  than  had  her  Helena  In  "Uncle  Vanya." 
and  a  much  more  Impressive  maturity  than  had  her  little  girl  Camllle.  I 
think  I  shall  always  see  her  as  a  little  girl  actress,  dressing  up  and  pre- 
tending. She  is  such  a  fragile  creature,  and  so  direct  and  simple  and  Im- 
i.iature  in  her  attacks.  The  newspapers  of  Lizzie  Borden's  day  spoke  of 
iier  as  a  "forget-me-not  in  the  rain."   MLss  Glsh  is  like  that.  too. 

Roberta  Beatty  plays  the  artful  MrS.  Riggs.  making  her  quite  under- 
standably hateful  to  Effle.  Robert  Harrison  is  the  Puritanical  father,  and 
Raymond  Hackett  the  youngf  fiance.  There  is  a  nice  atmosphere  of  the 
New  England  of  the  mauve  decade  created  by  Robert  Edmund  Jones. 
Scenery  and  costumes,  with  Miss  Glsh  looking  a  lot  like  old  pictures  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  and  a  little  like  the  persistently  advertised  Lydla  Pink- 
ham. 


With  Mr.  Fred  Terry  goes  the  last  of  a  school  of  authors  who  were 
Idiomatically  English.  He  belonged  to  a  kind  of  royal  family  of  the  drama 
with  four  sisters,  a  wile,  and  a  son  and  daughter  all  famous  on  the  stage 
He  had  a  Catholic  training,  for  he  acted  under  the  management  of  men 
6c  different  as  Irving,  Tree,  and  George  Alexander;  but  always  in  the 
legitimate  drama,  for  I  believe  he  never  appeared  on  the  variety  stage.  In 
ccitaln  Shakesperian  parts  he  was  exceUent,  but  he  won  his  chief  reputa- 
aon  in  a  type  of  romantic  historical  play  which  was  not  far  off  melodrama. 

They  were  not  very  good  plays,  'The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,'  'Sweet  Nell  of 
pid  Drury,'  'Henry  of  Navarre,'  and  the  rest.  But  they  were  immensely 
popular,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  they  cleariy  satisfied  a 
ertaln  public  appetite  which  is  not  sufficiently  catered  for  today.  It  may 
e  replied  that  the  same  thing  is  now  provided  by  the  cinema,  but  I  do  not 
)€ueve  that  it  can  be  provided  as  well. 

"The  ordinary  playgoer  loves  colour  and  excitement  and  adventure  and 
ie  has  a  far  greater  sense  of  the  pageant  of  history  than  most  people  credit 
um  w^tn.  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'  swept  a  world  which  had  become  a  little  ' , 
led  of  drawing  room  comedy  and  problems,  and  I  believe  that  todav  there 
^  a  g'eat  chance  for  a  revival  of  the  romantic  drama,  with  the  same 
»|j»ular  appeal  as  the  older  type,  but  with  a  higher  artistic  quality."— 
,  in  the  Sunday  Times  (London), 


Mimr  ,r««T,  BURNS  MANXXE 

StrS'^vith  r^n  'V-^f  ''^"''''^  ^**Se  in  a  drama  called  %  PiS 
aS  of  4in       f '"".r  -^^^  ^ho  was  the  <S 

theatre,  have  taken  an  old  play  written  bv  Wiiiipr 
A^les  and  Donald  BlackweU  and  rewritten  it  as  the  c™ropuJ.^  ™L 

I  Effle  Hoi  -en  '^'^  '""'^  ^^^^  ~ 

mr«f ofrn?"*^  ^'^^  *  *°  ^'^^^S  murder  mystery  drama,  wltl 
hP^„L  .  ^''^  ^"       fisht  taken  out  of  it.  There  is  nomvster 

?h"Ms  10  STL^^^^^^r^f  ^^^^'^"y  convinc:?o?Effle7S 

lly  dei  tSd  bv  J^e  tT'     P^y"'^  °«  very  skftch 

Liv  n  fv,  ^  .  "^i^^^-^s-  What  Interest  it  commands  Is  centere. 
™r  I  ^'^""^  °*  wraithlike  Miss  Gish.  she  Is  an  acS 
Wo^\  ^  .P'-^^Sious  power  of  suggestion.  She  walks  c2m!y  tSougl 
et    ;  is  notT.r?t  'i!!r  ^^P^^^'"'^  detemlned  S 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe, 
And  gave  her  mother  jorty  whacks; 
And  when  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 
She  gave  her  father  forty-one. 

death      hifLfvf  "^"'^  unbalanced  by  the  grief  she  felt  at  thr 

aeath  of  her  mother,  for  which  she  partly  blamed  the  insinuating  ABs 
fnr.;''''°.r"  ^"'"^  '"^^^^  father,  Ihc  hatred  for  Sth  her  fatoe 
n^t  "^""^^  eri^f-   There  is  no  sordid  suggestfo 

n^ilved  ^^"^^  "^^^^  ^  Inherited  by  the  stepmothe"! 

Shi  fniw   l'^  "  ^'^^  th^t         Effle  Holden  uses  eltJ^r 

n  thl  Sri    '  ^'*P'"°*^'-  "Pstairs  with  a  flat  iron  she  has  been  S 

as  sLfestS"'  re/K'.''"V."'  .^^^^       '''''     ^°*'  ^  A^d^rS 
fofif    u  ■  ^  attended  to  she  comes  down  and  greet 

hatrack  when  the  curtain  is  lowered 
At  the  trial  it  Is  reported  that  Effle  had  no  real  defense.  Some  one  ha< 
seen  her  running  from  the  house.   That,  she  admits,  Is  quite  tme  sS 

her  S^^And  t^?L*  T  '""'^"^^  appointment  S 

^      ,  ^  ^"  ^'^"t  ^*'  She  is  acquitted.  It  Is  Intl- 

'it  tl  P  ^^'■^^'y  through  the  Influence  of  her  church.  She  h©( 
always  been  a  great  church  worker,  even  &  was  the  original  M  ss  Bord^ 
And  it  is  the  Messrs.  Holton  and  Miles'  idea  that  she  had  been  so  u^i 


:But  in  the  loss  of  individuality  and 
irtucsity  a.<;  an  orche.stra.  the  Pops 
orchestra  gains,  in  its  very  loss  of  a 
distinct  character,  a  certain  ordinari- 
less  of  approach  to  music  which  is 
iften  refreshing,  and  which  is  very 
!Ood  for  Boston  audiences,  .iust  as  it  is 
!Ood  for  a  devotee  of  Anatole  France 
n  limited  editions  to  read  Dickens  in 
I.  poor  one,  and  an  occasional  detec- 
ive  yarn. 

The  orchestra's  playing  last  night  was 
ragged — in  the  "Till"  somewhat  dull,  in 
'.he  Liszt  concei-to  jumpy.  Perfection 
3f  ensemble  was  not  there,  nor  brilliance 
or  suavity  of  tone,  nor  startlingly  ef- 
fective di-amatlc  contrasts.  But  it  was 
feood  to  hear  the  music  "rough-hewn" 
'for  a  change — to  savor,  through  the 
mistakes,  its  form  and  to  let  the  lired 
imagination  glimpse  its  possibilities. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  the  Pops  con- 
cert orchestra  is  not  a  good  one;  it  ;s 
a.r  better  than  average,  and  much  bet- 
:r  than  many  cities  ever  hear.   But  we 
j.ave  been  spoiled  by  near-perfection, 
nd  by  our  rapt  attention  to  it.    It  is 
healthy  thing  to  sit  and  listen  eas- 
ily to  good  music  casually  played. 

E.  B. 


RKO  KEITH'S 

''The  Silcer  Cord"4_ 

A  sfreeii  drama  adSpicri  by  Jane  Murfin 
from  the  pla.v  o(  lhc":s«oe  name  bv  Siriix-v 
Hoiiard:  firfi  produjS<4"<al  the  .John  Golden 
Theatre.  N.  Y..  on  •DrT.  20.  19a«.  with  Mar. 
(talo  Gillmore.  Laura  Hope  Crews.  Elizabeth^ 
Risdon  and  Earle  Larimore  in   the  leadin^T 
roles:   film  direftfld  h.v  John  Cromwell  and  • 
resented  b.v  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the  Ij 
.'ollowinjf  "ast:  ^ 

Christina  Phelps    Irene  Dunne 

"^avid  Phelps   Joel  McCrea 

-jster    Frances  Dee 

;obert  Phelps    Eric  Linden 

[rs.  Phelps   Laura  Hope  Crews 

lelia   Helen  Cromwell 

Sidney  Howard's  play,  "The  Silver 
3ord,''  may  have  been  written  seven 
ears  ago,  out  because  it  deals  with  a 
ubject  that  is  always  of  engrossing  in- 
.erest.  it  has  dated  little  during  that 
l  ime,  and  as  a  film  it  holds  the  attention 
and  stirs  the  feelings.  The  theme,  as 
lis  common  knowledge  by  now.  Is  the 
iStruggle  of  a  woman  to  envelop  her 
grown  sons,  to  make  them  dependent  on 
her  for  affection,  health  and  livelihood. 
Unhappily  married,  she  has  centred  all 
her  life  on  her  children  and  expects 
a  similar  response  from  them.  That 
they  should  marry  and  become  indepen- 
dent of  her  is  unthinkable,  and  without 
their  realizing  it,  she  bends  every  effort 
to  thwart  any  normal  attraction  they 
may  feel  for  girls  their  own,  age.  It  Is 
a  pathological  case,  and  the''  playwright 
has  gone  to  such  pains  to  emphasize 


,    SOUTH  END  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

The  pupils  of  the  South  End  Music 
pool  gave  a  concert  yesterday  after- 

m  in  the  Williams  municipal  buiW- 
TT^  "Tffiaer  auspices  ol  the  emergencl  ^,^5  g„jje  ^  s\icn  pams  w)  empnasize 
committee  on  health  and  recreation  i  this  that  the  character  of  the  mother 
ti-e  city  of  Boston.  The  program  fo;  becomes  comic  rather  tlian  tragic  and 
j,^,^.  p       her  machinations,  patent  to  every  one. 

Al^^in«r°EnSe,-  Ed.th  '  jeweil.-  condt^a" 

StcUenne.  ^-^-^f^'i^U^o.  ^^^^^^ 
Minuet  . .  •  • 
May  night. 


Two  Prelude 
.Miesretto   .  • 

.'^.nnie  Laurie  , 


'Edith  Shaw 
Audrey  "  Gordon  ' 


chii'ioJ  strain  the  bonds  of  credulity. 

Mrs.  Phelps,  in  an  e|Iort  to  keep  her 
sons,  Robert  and  David,  the  little  boys 
they  once  were,  is  utterly  dismayed 
when  David  goes  abroad,  marries  an  at- 
tractive  biological  student,  Christina, 
I  and  comes  home  prepared  to  matke  a 


career  for  himself.    She  is  also  dis- 

   Mozai^aygd        Robert's  engagement  to  a 

Aiford  Lewis  pcetty  normal  young  girl,  Hester,  but 

Harold  Wilkinson       ^  u  dropping  hints  to  Robert  here  and^ 

v.  auzes   XI  ,■    ■i.nd;i-.on  'ccndu<toi''^*''^  she  prevails  on  him  to  break  it 

Rhythm   BatKj.    Helet,  feande.  son.   Ccndu  ^to^^  happens  On  the  night  that 

kTu  "        . Moussortsk.pavid  and  Christhia  return  and  before 

Meine  Uebe  in  g™"' I'viAai  ii  \he  p'itr?  evening  is  over,  C^isUha  is  plead- 
Lillian  .\lbert;  Bernice  Vinal  at  ng  with  David  to  gO  away  with  her 

'^"Ind^^Iue  e'^prSsivo-Allesrro  molto  moder-;o  love  her  alone.    Hester,  desperatti 
ato  Fith  anger  and  gri<f.  tries  to  drown 

Mnrt'V^ri  Ifeso"  first  violin:  Carolyn  Ham.a.tt.iierself,  and  in  the  rtornlng  comes  the 
"secS^d  v.oUn:  Hannah  Livingston,  viola :',howdown.    Christin^tells  Mrs.  Phelps 

Rrva  Hart,   cello.   Jsi^zar  tvhat  she  really  is— n«,  a  fine  mother 

^'^^^^i^y^y»^<^  rio^yr^'y-'-'  ii'^'-'tut  a  selfish  fmotheriug  incubus-and 

ihe  i..uie  ^llv^n^d  bv  'Manne,P™s  David  that  he  TlUst  choose,  on 

Cornish  May  Sone. .     „^".,"v?Et  Alwav.  '  he  spot,  between  Wife       mother  •:  He 
i  m  So  Glad  Trouble  D"" '^.J^lf^ed  by  belt  hooses  OhrisUna  and  gdj  away  le^^^ 
A  Day  at. the  J' K^if^^jra^lhe^Fan^^      spineless  Robert  to ^y  his  head  in 

Cher.l  Group  . Anna  Kallpr^n  *^  ^.  jls  mother's  lap. 

_  "A    ,T.„,i  n*„cir'i  The  Dicture  is 


Those  in  charge  of  the  muslca^  m,|        ^.^^^^^  bitli  :i«  the  play, 

«  congratulated.  It  is  al.jnd  it  .may  well  disturb  \«,y  who  fail 

...  -  «  ^°",fj:^  t'a^^      is  ies,  P  leahze  how  dangerous  \t  finest  fcel- 

v.ays  a  P'ty^:^^^^"  '^'''''{most  crimiria  pe^  m  the  world  may  £  .when  they 
than  capable.—and  ^-Imost  cumuid ^  j^^j^  .^^  abnoima Channels  but 
when  less  than  '  '  '/^rful  and  well  pSfi  Irene 

"^'^.r?"bv'nuoilfof  thfl^uthTnd  Mu!  .  is  pow..  a.,  admirablepcrformance 
.nnr^rt  bv  DUDils  Of  ^ne^^l^i^,^,.       ^,3,    .^nne  give,headed.  homt  Christina. 

the  taleni    s  the  clea'^r  Husband,  her  unham. 


rmong  the  pupil 

that  thev  are  bemg  iv^..  — 
r 'aterially  assisted  in  developmg  it. 

The  pupils  all  displayed  musicality 
i,.  high  order,    their  rhythm  was  go» 
■ey  phrased,  well,  and  they  perlorm^ 
with  an  absence    of  seU-consciousne 
stiTprising  in  a  student  group,  considel 
'"ng  the  youth  of  many  of  the  PlaJ^".. 


Cised  on    taieiii-ca  OK"" 

concert  by  pupils  of  the 
fie  School  yesterday.  1^-  .  izXtv 

'K"t'he"pipi"f of°a'high  order,  by  ch'iftt' Wlief  future  happiness.  The 
tiiat  thov  are  being  well-taught,  aq  cards  are  stacked  in  her  favor  and  she 
■  •  •  ■  -'-"i""  1^  makes  the  most  of  her  opportunities. 
So  also  does  Prances  Dee.  Hitherto  a 
pleasant.  If  imimportant  Ingenue,  Miss 
Dee  turns  in  a  remarkably  moving  per- 
formance as  Hester,  proving  herself 
capable  of  genuine  emotional  power. 
Laura  Hope  Crews  is  the  Impossible  Mrs. 
Phelps  to  the  life:  She  hews  faithfully 
to  the  line,  and  the  exaggerations  are 
the  playwright's,  not  hers.  Joel  Mc- 
Crea and  Eric  Linden  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory in  the  subordmate  roles  of  the  two 
sons. 

Headlining  the  vaudeville  program  is 
larry  Flint  with  his  16  Rhythm  Kings, 
offermg  popular  and  semi-classical  mu- 
sical selections.  Other  acts  include  Ad- 
ler  and  Bradford.  Broadway's  popular 
dancers;  Pritz  and  Jean  Hubert,  "the 
realistic  inebriates";  F^ed  Zimballst, 
Russian  harmonica  virtuoso,  assisted  oy 
Mildred  Hamlin ;  Clifford  and  Marian 
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Uw'ir  new  act,  "Just  Dumb  ;  thj 
■  s  Dave  Harris  vlth  FranlW 
oU  Sisters  and  Ethel  R«a;  aa 
.\1  Uyeno  Troupe  in  "Japane^ 
laxation."    ^'  **• 

MODERN 
Lore  Is  Like  That" 

h-.-n  nl:i,v  bdsed  on  an  oriFinal.  slo 
V     Monv     dir»;te<l   by  Richai 
-nied  by  Georsre  R.  Batche 
iiwinsr  cast;      „    .,     „  j 

 Bradley  Pas 

 JuOitli  Vosel 

■  Dorothy  Revit 

 John  Warhurlo 

"■  ■  Albert  Con' 

 Rochelle  Hurtso 

■  ■   Horla  Uiii 

.".V  May  Beatt. 

 Ixirin  Bakp 

 Mary  Fn 

'  ■..  Betty 

 Sam  Adam 

a  wry  In 


A  small 
vclved  plot 


picture  with 
>eu  uiv...  '•Love  Is  Like  That."  is  nox^ 
wing  at  the  Modern  Theatre,  vher« 
;ig  of  the  Eagle"  is  the  feature  at- 
tion  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
efforts  of  a  young  girl,  Gwendolyn, 


I  .  .ormnnce  matched  text  and  aii- 
tlor  s  intent  perfectly.  On  the  material 
.side  W.-1S  the  one  netting,  the  living  room 
cf  a  small  house  on  the  college  cam- 
pus, a  large  room  with  an  cntraiice  hall 
and  a  recessed  smaller  room  at  left  ana 
right.  The  time,  February,  is  empha- 
£:yed  by  sunlight  which  filters  coldly 
through  French  windows,  by  the  rai- 
ment of  the  players.  In  this  room  Mls.s 
Cornell  portrays    another  exceptional 
uoman.  Elsa  Brandt,  fighting  her  own 
bfcttle  against  fate,  against  those  kindly 
people  who  were  trying  to  help  her. 
Feriiaps  Elsa  seemed  an  inei-at<\  Some 
might  say  that  in  comparison  with  these  ; 
placid  neighbors  EUa,  with  her  arti.s- 
tlc  temperament,"  comes  off  a  second 
best.  However  that  may  be,  Miss  Cor- 
nell presents  a  very  vital  study  of  a 
vcung  woman  of  many  moods,  mostly 
rr-KUished  and  emotionally  tortured 
seldom  yleldiixg  to  a  wry  smile,  end  that 
vith  a  wrinkle  in  her  fair  brow.  Ad- 
mirable in  this  eminent  actress  Is  her 
dxtlon.  her  right  reading  of  every  line, 
her  significant  tonal  Inflections,  her 
smazing  sense  of  dramatic  crescendoes, 
of  the  value  of  pauses  which,  awkward- 


 Gene  Moi 


.le  efforts  ol  a  young  guj.  „i  ^.c  vaiu,;      ^   - 

0  capture  the  fancy  of  Stephen  Con-]  y  timed,  would  become  exasperating 
r->  an  amiable  but  woman-shy  bache-^  even  fatal.  As  the  years  pass  it  becomes 
Even  before  Gwendolyn  meets  him.  n;ore  and  more  evident  that  here  is  one 
has  fallen  in  love  with  his  picture,  who  loves  the  theatre,  knows  th3  thea- 
,r  S-hen  she  meets  him  he  is  cold  and  tre,  and  may  be  counted  on  mvanaWy 
different  to  her  protestations  ot  affec-  to  give  it  her  exceptionally  Intelligent 
nn  However  the  attempts  of  Gwendo- '  best.  ^  j 

r  to  Mv^ct  Stephen  ai^  as  nothing,    it  is  ImpossWe  here  to  commend  her 
o  the  complications  that  ensue  when  associates  In  detail.  "  J»Jf?t 
er  sister,  Patricia  Ormsby,  decides  t^  that  Mr,  Rumann  was  ^^trikmgly  grun 
fsch  her  jealous  husband  a  lesson,  and  f.gure  as  Ottokar  the  man    who  had 
X  away  to  Stephen's  counti-y  place  Played  with  Kreisler  but  was  now  a  su  - 
company  with.  Stephens  sister.  For  lei,  giant  with  a  palsied  hand^ that  Miss 
ne  strange  reason.  Gwendolyn  per-  Cahill  was  amusmg  and  pathetic  as 
des  Dean  Scaisdale.  something  of  a  Muriel  Conway.  Particularly  in  the  con- 
urand  man  about  town,  to  drive  her  cert  rehearsal  scene;  that  Miss  Biisley 
the  Conyers  place.  Before  she  ar-  was  delightful  and  appealing  as  that 
i:vi  she  encounters  and  is  denounced  honest  soul,  Mrs.  Skeate:_that  Mi.^Wal- 


Scarsdales  wife,  Scarsdale  is  shot  at 
d  Gwendolyn  rushes  off  in  search  of 
-phen.  By  the  time  the  evening  is 
-r.  that  harassed  young  man  has  been 
■  ced  to  claim  her  as  his  wife  and  at 
?  fade-out  is  on  his  way  to  matri- 

'uy-  .  . 

rhe  acting  is  of  merely  nommai  qual- 
John  Warburton  struggles  manfully 
h  the  role  of  Stephen  Conyers,  looks 
:.uabl€  but  bewildered.  Rochelle  Hud- 
ion.  badly  made  up  and  photographed, 
iz  the  pursuing  damsel,  and  in  the  sup- 
porting cast  may  be  found  Albert  Contl, 
Dorothy  Revier,  Judith  Voselli  and  as- 


11U1IC»1/   OUUl,    IVAiO.  "w.     ------    -  - 

dron  was  the  hypocritical  Skeats  to  the 
life-  that  Mr.  Brown  was  natural  as  the 
b.untly  spoken  Phipps;  that  Mr  Adler 
was  excellent  as  the  love-sick  Varda- 
n-an:  that  Mr.  Flemiie  was  crisply  efiec- 
tive  as  the  practice  1  Conway.  It  would 
be  silly  to  contend  that  Mr.  Howard  has 
"j-ritten  the  perfect  play;  but.  as  in  «he 
ca^e  of  frustrated  Elsa  and  her  elusive 
scholarship,  "Alien  Com"  possibly  might 
have  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  had  its 
heroine  been  American  bom! 

W.  E. 


G. 


sorted  police  officei-s. 


E.  L.  H. 


,.<lillniiin. 
Noonan . 


Ring    Lardner's    baseball  como 
"Elmer  the  Great."  which  has  aire.: 
done  duty  for  Waller  Huston  on  ■ 
stage  and  Jack  Oakie  on  the  screen,  : 
turns  to  give  a  big  boost  to  Joe  fc;  | 
Brown.   This  diverting  saga  of  the  hick 
baseball  player,  whose  ego  was  equalled 
only  by  his  appetite,  is  now  showing  at 
the  Paramount  and  Fenway  Theatres,  | 
and  it  is  just  as  f'uiny  as  it  ever  wa.s.  ; 
more  so,  perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  . 
the  hysterical  world  series  game  played  j 
in  a  downpour  one  moment  and  blazing  ! 
sunshine  the  next— thanks  to  an  error  ': 
or  two  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
who  put  the  picture  together.   It  is  just 
the  sort  of  role  that  suits  the  star 
though,  and  his  awkward  gait,  his  be- 
wildered countenance  and  gaping  mouth 
are  all  worked  to  the  limit— he  is  un- 
questionably funny. 

Baseball  fans  will  enjoy  the  scenes 
Uken  at  the  Chicago  Cubs  training 
camp,  as  well  as  the  sequences  at  Wrig- 
ley  Field.  Chicago,  when  two  big- league 
teams  put  on  some  good  pitching  and 
base  runnmg.  Even  the  non-baseball 
fans  will  be  entertained,  however,  by 
the  adventures  of  Elmer  Kane  from 
Gentryville.  Elmer  was,  so  he  thought, 
the  greatest  batter  in  the  world,  but  he 
preferred  to  eat  and  sleep  enormously 
in  Gentryville,  where  he  could  drive  the 
grocery  truck  for  pretty  Nellie  Poole, 
rather  than  sign  with  the  Chicago  Cubs 
and  play  baseball.  Nellie  turned  him 
down  for  his  own  good.  So  he  plays 
baseball,  has  his  dignity  hurt,  and  after 
some  confusing  difficulties  with  profes- 
sional gamblers  who  bribe  him  to  throw 
the  world  series,  he  comes  out 
triumphant. 

Joe  E.  Brown  plays  Elmer  to  the  hfe, 
though  probably  more  on  the  burlesque 
side  than  Ring  Lardner  intended.  Just 
the  same,,  he  is  naive,  gawky  and 
amiable,  and  how  the  boy  can  eat  and 
hit  home  runs!  Two  good  comedy  per- 
formances are  offered  by  Sterling  Hol- 
loway    as    Elmer's    shock-headed  en- 


^  ftre  likely  to  be  dimmed  in  lusa^. 
they  reach  the  back  rows.  & 
,.ort,  such  plays  as  this  are  wr^tten^o. 

certain  type  of  aud  ence  quick^  ''^' 
,,,d  constantly  receptive  to  the  wit  ai.^ 
onv  concealed  in  text  and  action,    i : 
to  be  hoped  that  this  •■^X°G  Al 
Vienna"  makes  some  money  for  M-G-m 
Tdoefn't  it  will  not  be  due  to  an^j 
serious  lapse  in  presentation  or  pei  ; 

'i  %^;>nil>le  lor  W»  "O™?,  '"IT 
SSSd  mvtt.llo...  'V"?S,'^  M  h" 

happen.  Something  does,  ^"t  what  that 
something  is  the  Pl^™^* 
'  oHarvtorx  cleverlv  leave  untoia.  Nexi. 
morS  Hudo4,.refr^hed  in  arrog- 
ance and  high  in  spinte  eate  ur^ 
Kru^'s  breakfast  and  departs,  .'eavm^ 
behhid  Elena,  also  high  in  fPi^t?' 
her  husband,  who  seems  satisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  the  aflau:. 

The  first  scene  in  the  picture  sno^^i 

rr\ny\e<i  of  the  Schoenebrunn  paiace  w 
1  tourist  group  of  whom  Elena  is  one 
'■h-hev  nasi  on   she  remains,  U>  spnng 
■&e'^se??t?  panel  ^hich  recal^  arden. 
Memories,  recreated  by Jie  camera  It^ 
.  sequence  of  court  episodes^  Then  the 


PLYMOUTH 
"Alien  Corn" 


as   a,  bibulous 
>  Dodd  is  charming  in  a  PoinUess  ro. 

-■  but  Patricia  

By  PHILIP  HALE  ^     ^^en  less  than  the  script 

A  Boston  newspaper-not  The  H^'-^if-^*;:,  f^ded. 

"the  socially  elite  wife   ol  ai 


Wnv.;  affo  spoke  of  "the  socially  eiite  wuc   v..  ^   y^^^     "Bondage."  a  sa 

a  pia.  in  ,hre.  act,  aiespected  Citizen  of  a  town  -t  far  from  her.,  ,^  Also  ^^^^        ^  ,,,, 

iidnpy   Howard:   utated   b^  .   ..  av,H     cii    a    French    nOUH  IS 


"Alien  Corn."  a  play  in  three  acts  an<tespected  Citizen  01  a  town  iiou  lai  Uttle    story  —  - 

four  scenes  by  Sidney  Howard:  staged  bC !. .        .iup"i    And  SO  a  French  noun  IS  ^       the  father  Of  her  ciuia, 

Guthrie  Mccimtic.  wuh  settings  by  cieor"Socially  ehte  !    Aim  i>u  „-ithpr  -prench  abandonee!  oy  wi'c  ^vayward,  tm- 

-     ■  "     —  r  turned  into  an  adjective  that  IS  neit,her  Frencnj^^^^^  into  a_h^^^ 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 


Thorckmorton :  produced  by  Katharine  Cor 
nell  at  the  Belasco  Theatre.  New  York.  Feb, 

L'O.    193.S.   and  performed   at   the  Pl.ymouthnnr  F.nsllsh.    J-i/  »■=   " 

la«t  ereninsr  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,""'  ^  %     .  ,  .  y,p_  plection  to  the  upper 

«.th  the  following:  cast:                           }ffife  is  dOUbly  SUre  Of  her  eie<-"""  ..cnriallv 

Ottokar  Brandt   Siegfried  Ri.mannL.„r,u.  nf  socletv  She  is  undoubtedly  aiSO  SO(-id,i»J' 

Mrs.  Skeats  Jessie  BusleyranK.  Ol  suv     j  ,.„nf„  •>  • 

-  -  "  ^--i   eminent"  as  well  as  elite.  . 

in  another  newspaper  is  a  strange  use  of  a 
to  be  French  by  the  writer- 


■:mrktonTr.\\\\\\\'.'.\'.\\'.\E'. 'j"BallanVine^  as  well  aS  "elite 

""^'S^^ii  ■ : : : : : : : : : : : : %ln^f  m  another  r'.—pr  i.< 

inps  Charles  D.  Brownl       j  „,,r^r\rw^:f>^^ 

:ian  VardainaJl   Luther  AdlorWOrd    SUPPOSea    v,^   —  „„u„tor  "  ThU 

--eai9^  Charles  waidron,,^- „„uotaee  "  There  is  a  verb  to  saDoter.  j.i"» 

Harry  Conway   James  Renme  tO  .saooi/dgc. 


Harry  lonway   James  Kenme       hduui/dg'^.    cn°rial  sense 

-Munei  Conway   Lily  cahiiii,.  coidom  if  ever  used  except  in  tne  sp-ciai  sen  ^ 

A  piano  tuner   Ludwig  Steiner'^^  s-iu^.""  „„.,vV  hoHlv  and  QUickly,  and 

A  rhaiiffeiir   ,Tames  Vincent  of  doing  a  piece  of  WOrk  badly  ana  qui^i  J.  _ 

A  policeman   Fraticis  Moran^^^^^  by  extension  deliberately  mutilatmg  it.  To 

Sidney  Howard,  though  not  always  sabotage"  is  as  impossible  a  verb  as  "to  mutila- 
has  he  aroused  a  great  popular  response  tion"  would  be  in  English.  Nor  is  there  any 
in  his  plays,  at  least  knows  his  theatre.  French  noun  corresponding  to  the  newspaper 
He  knows  that  one  of  the  soundest  and  English— "sabotaging."  If  a  French  word  must 
safest  tenets  In  dramatic  construction  v„>  arinnted  "to  sabot"  is  suggested.  But  why -a 

._   ^.  j.   -      ,  ."^  auupi/vu,    ■Cv.MicVi  verbs 


V  How.  old  Krug  and  his  son  nave 
hit  lines    "He  has  eaten  all  your  Ki 
'ast  luies.  "Never  mmd 

<ievs.  and  the  repij.  '^^I.^' ..  i,,, 
-on't  think  it  will  happen  again.  Ju.: 

'yBa^o^e.  once  past  a  falter., 
.tart',-  pU™e  wild  Hapsburg  v^^^^^ 
.  honor  and  epUepsV.'  *^th  t^l^^ 
md  fine  understanding,  ragmg 


^rtj^^^  iih^'^t  Te 

thrusts  the  girl  mto  the  street 


is  conflict:  conflict  of  characters, 

circumstances,  of  human  emotions.   So  Ti^q  mutilate,"  "to  destroy"' 


a  tense  and  eP|f '''^^^^en '"a  "little 
something    .^^^tjie  centraf  role,  while 

^Sa'ottiano  is  melodramatK  but^  ^  ^^^^^  "T"  toVms  about  . 
^tremely  ^efiec^ij.  ^as 


MjSS  RODb— 


wicked  sionate  husband. 


be  adopted,  "to  sauoi-  -         ■  ^  ^ 

of  French  verb  when  there  are  the  English  verbs  chen.^^^.^^ 
So.n.„  vr,i,tiiatR."  "to  destroy"?  .  „  ' 

possible  excuse  for  "socialiyi 


Nfdia  Westman  ^^.'^  ^^7^"*  santelH 
infl  Xhe  direction  of  Mirea  J 


H. 


here  we  have  Inner  and  external  con- ;     xhere   is   liu    ^  —   

flicts.  Elsa  Brandt's  is  the  greatest,  theLiue  "   Many  years  ago  in  the  village  of  Chel- 
most  poignant,  the  most  agonizing.  Sher     '.„,    „  ,ri<;itiTifT  clerevman  was  put  up  over 
must  repeatedly  choose  between  security'cea,  Vt.,  *  ^^i,""^  ':iergynian  y 
and  chance— between  the  safety  of  alnight  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  man. 

mil«i/^     iaar^y^ay'e     y,hoin     in     +V,a     r'/^v.nr.ai,    _   •  J.V.tp  nlornp\;man    Wfl-S  inVltCd  tO 


y  ine  roic.   , 

o-  f<iH  Krueer  his  stage  role. 
^ian^mTquietly  i-P^^- 
Poffv.   The  settmgs.  whether  ae pic ui 
the  grandeur  of  palaces  or  tHe  modein 
S^^'c^curves  of  the  Krug  home  are  ^. 
attractive     For  a  gay  and  n\eiy  ^ 
or  sUghtly  less,  we  commend  - 

union  in  Vienna. 


ame  name  bv  Robert  E.   Sherwood.  first 

;rtrcoVror  VpVoachTng"  the -throne"  ^^^^^^  -  "^/Si 

begged  that  two  boys"^  then  kneeling,  might  gro^?  , he  M.  un  Beck  ~ 

to  be  like  two  hemispheres.  As  the  stranger ^j;-  watsou  in  the  pnnc.I 

was  leaving,  his  host  remarked:    "That  was  aF"- 


film  directed  by,  SKi'iey  ^'^"jLV.h 
iresentcd  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Ma>er  with 


.powerful  prayer;  but  just  what  did  you  mean  by  oiu.ww  c^sk  Hapshnrg 

.        ...  1  ^r\-nt  iin  Tr»  hp  nice 


hoping  that  my  boys  would  grow  up  to  be  UM 


John  Barryiv 


two  hemispheres?"    "Oh,  nothing,  particular:  , 
lonly  I  thought  it  would  please  them,  pernaps^; 
a  similar  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  the  re 
porter  with  regard  to  the  wife.  ^ 

^MO^N«  ^^^^^ 
the  Great 

adapted  bv 


'piona   Diana  Wyi 

,h,iena,  ....   -cv-r,!.-  Mt 


LOEWS  STATE 

and  ch£nce::-betVeen'the  safetVTf  ainight  in  the  house  of  a  ^^^^^^  Vaida 

music  teacher's  chair  in  the  Conway  corning  this  clergyman  was  invited  to  lead        a  s^.een  comedy  p''"?  °£ -'^,f 

a'tX^iTc^°eeras^rco^l;c%rf  XlTt^  the  family  prayers.    He  prayed  long  and  !oud___  ..^^^  i^^T^.^ 

Her  colleagues  love  her,  would  have 
her  stay  on;  rejoice  when  she  has 
signed  for  five  years  more  of  drudgery. 
Harry  Conway,  whose  fluffy  little  wife 
once  went  to  Salzburg  and  studier  under 
Lili  Lehmann,  professes  to  see  in  her 
a  true  mate,  would  divorce  Muriel  and 
marry  ELsa.  Vardaman,  neurotic,  rest- 
less teacher  of  mathematics,  is  so  weak 
that  his  pas.sion  for  Elsa,  turns  to  mad- 
ness and  makes  him  a  suicide.  Phipps, 
a  cynical  newspaper  man — aren't  news- 
liaper  men  always  cynical? — admires 
Elsa,  knows  himself  defeated  as  a  lover, 
Tould  have  her  strike  out  for  New 
■york,  even  'Vienna,  the  homeland,  w'ith 
only  $45  to  fend  off  privation.  And 
Ottokar,  the  Old  Warhorse,  Elsa's 
father,  who  hated  French  composers 
but  was  secretly  proud  of  his  talented 
daughter,  who  muttered  or  roared  Ills 
contempt  for  America  and  what  he 
«lsmls,sed  ae  lt.s  spurious  artistry,  sel- 
fishly urged  Elsa  to  forsake  all  else  save 
her  own  art.  Conflict,  In  all  Its  phases, 
Alien  Com." 


METROPOLITAN  ^ 
'"The  Eagle  an  dthe  Hawk" 

K  screen  dratna  ad^P^d  ^o\"'b^ 


R. 

Monk  Sa\mders.  'dWect"ed  by^^  SU'^^t  ^^^^ 
and  presented  by  Paramouiii. 
lowing'  cast:  Frederic 

.if  iTv  Young   Cary  > 

Crocker  '  ;  .Jack  ' 

r.i„i,o,.rtB   Carole  Lor 

Sir  Guy  S' 


=  Richards... .  . 
Beautilul  Lady. 
Dunham. . 


Forrester  H  *j 
Kenneth  Ho^ 


"Elmer 


Jilessi; 


»  screen  comedy  ^^^S'The  play  of 
A  and  Whitney  Iroi?  m  •  .ejen 

Geraghly  any    o,„„  T.ardnei.  „„  ir 


Huston 
by  .Mervy;;^j^'if^'\he  fol 


National 


,role'.  h-,  First 

presented  py 
lowin-  casi 
Elmer  Kane 

Evelyn  core.v  .  . 
SaJai.  ■  Crosby 
Mrs.  Kane   

^tfllWadc. 


on 
LeRoy 


ten  ' 

iiilc  , 
and 


.Joe  E.._Brown 


.PaUicia 


Ellis  I 
■  'ciaire  Poil'' 

•  ■  ■      Emma  „1»V„,. 

•  • '  •  Preston  PostQi 

 Pharles  Wilson 

■  •  Bcno"  Church.H 


Anton  krug.' .Frank  Mor- 

■  Kru"   Henry  Trax,  - 

;ra.,  Lucher  ;Edua^'c&l| : 

n°c-Hinrich.   ^erUH 

S^::::::::::::::::.Morr^  >^.^um, 

<  ..untess  von  Stainz  n^.^Kl"!.,  PvanL 

Lonnt  von  Stainz    Horbeit  Evansj 

A  smart  studio  reproduction  of  Mr.  [ 
Sherwood's  play  has  been  turned  out  by  | 
the  various  craftsmen  employed.  When 
ill  has  been  seen  and  heard,  however,! 
It  remains  an  open  question  if  such  ef- 
forts return  any  substantial  profits.  Ar 
question— because  smart  and  gay  a.nc 
sophisticated  as  Is  this  screen  "Reunioij 
in  Vienna,"  it  may  not  obtain  that  api. 
preclation  which  it  deserves.  Subtletj 
in  motion  picture  houses  is  apt  to  pas^ 
unnoted;  lines  which  have  a  two-facel 


.  i  11   ,  Kennein  ni'  ■  ■ 

.  Stevens  Levland  Ho'.?-™ 

-ford  Virginia  Hammond 

Erskme  

There  is  something  new  under  the; 
,  J  m  aviation  pictures,  YT^:::'- 
taking  is  "The  E^Kle  "d  tt^  Ha^^. 

«tre^"^o«^^Ba^^^^^^^ 

wrote  "Wings  u  Jlth  totally  un- 

3nd  he  has  endowed  ^'^^^iXg  with 
expected  ironic  to'i^,^ ^'f ''"Anionic  hero- 
a  ectator  to  applaud 

i.sm  that  leaves  t^  spe  aviation 

hi.s   courage.     ^\,„,' bv  reel  after 

films  were  ov-erwhelmed  f  ^b\it  the 

reel  of  repetitious  concen- 

tendency  IS  "O^^P'^^'ert  than  on  th->ir 

actions,  h  feetog^  Thtis  in  The 
freshness  and  "eiuiK,  antagonism 
Eagle  and  the  far  deeper 

between  ^'^^,^^J?a«rand^Q^'rt  brawl-  it 
than  a  mere  fafk  a^'^  Yi  it  well  han 
Is  a  psychological  teua. 


too,  since  the  scal< 
infairly  depressed  In  fa\o 
nan. 

The  scene  Is  Prance,  the  characters 
ire  British  fliers  and  the  greatest  pilot 
if  them  all  is  Jerrj-  Young,  whose  bril- 
lant  record  causes  him  to  be  held  up  as 
I  model  to  incoming  replacements. 
I'oung  is  represented  as  a  sensitive, 
■ourageous  and  modest  man  whose 
latrcd  of  shooting  men  down  is  eating 
his  very  soul.  With  him  flies 
nry  Crocker,  cruel,  c^ld-blooded.  a 
ler  but  a  brave  man.  loo.  In  the  air, 
trcy  make  an  unbeatable  combination 
s  pilot  and  observer-gunner,  but  on 
he  ground  they  are  constantly  at  odds,' 
larticularly  after  Crocker  machine 
uns  a  German  falling  from  an  obser- 
ation  balloon  In  his  i>arachute.  Young 
isibly  goes  to  pieces  under  the  pressure 
f  shooting  down  German  planes,  and 
lis  mind  can  stand  no  more  after  he 
owns  a  famous  ace  and  finds  him  to: 
e  a  blonde  boy  of  20.  He  shoots  him-| 
plf  in  his  quarters,  and  then  it  is  that 
Jrocker  redeems  himself  with  a  telling 
ramatic  gesture  that  conoludes  the 
ilm. 

Fredric  March  may  have  won  the 
ilm  academy  statuette  with  his  per- 
ormance  In  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde," 
ut  he  has  never  before  given  so  fine 
portrayal  as  in  the  current  film.  His 
raphic,  stimulating  delineation  of  a 
lUant  man  whose  spirit  could  not 
and  the  accumulation  of  one  killing 
fter  another,  is  something  of  which  he 
lay  justlv  be  proud.    Though  his  op- 
lortunities  are  less.  Gary  Grant  does 
.dmirably  as  the  unfeeling  observer  who 
ook  to  killing  as  though  It  were  a 
outine  job.   Jack  Oakie  is  spontaneous 
nd  amusing  In  a  brief  role,  and  Sir 
luy  Standing  makes  an  excellent  squad- 
on  commander.    Carole  T.nmh<.^.<  v^oc 
rather  pointless  part  which  she  ban- 
es as  well  as  possible.    The  direction 
\"  Stuart  Walker  and  the  photography 
f  Harry  Fisbeck  are  first  class. 
The  stage  show  is  ,  called    A  Tnp 
hrough  the  Met,"  and  it  takes  the  au- 
ience  on  an  imaginary  tour  backstage, 
howing  chorus  rehearsals  and  the  vari- 
lus  activities  that  go  on  in  the  theatre. 
Che  outstanding  feature  is  the  dancing 
if  the  Mosconi  Brothers,  who  present 
ome    original    arid    striking  modern 
I  ances.   Another  entertaining  act  is  an 
'sUe  trio  burlesquing  the  conventloiial 
4agio  dance  number,  and  two  pretty 
!irls  disguised  for  a  time  as  scrub  wom- 
n  provide  amusement  and  harmony. 
Jevitsky  leads  the  orchestra  m  a  spe- 
"ial  overture  and  Martel  has  a  new  or- 
®n  specialty.— E.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
The  Circus  Queen  Murder" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Jo  Swerllns 
from  thfnovpl  by  Anthon.v  Abbott  entitled: 
••Murder%{  the.  Circus  Queen" :  directed  ,l^y 


far 
Iwoiild 


better  rtetecthe 


Coll  for  the 
gives  a  j 
"ice.  .so  non- 
or  tAkcs  him  for 
than  the  storv 

poisoned  dTrT'areL  v^^  'he 
Bttrn/.Hr.„  "^^"^  Nissen  is  even  more 

«^  the  JealoiLs  murderer,  has  wme  efl 

fective  moments.  Donald  Cook  1«  th» 
daahing  Sebastien.  and  Ruthelma  Stev- 
ens Is  pleasing  as  Colt's  secxetary. 

Heading  the  six-act  mudeville  pro- 
gram are  the  Rimacs  and  their  Havana 
Rumba  Oix;hestra,  with  Charlie  Boy. 
Their  selections  consist  of  Cuban  songs 
and  popular  selections,  with  .special  em- 
phasis on  the  rhythms  of  the  rumba.  Of 
interest  to  Bostonians  is  the  home-com- 
ing of  Billy  De  Wolfe,  a  Boston  boy. 
who,  with  Metcalfe  and  Ford,  presents 
an  act  called  "Dance  Stylists."  Other 
offerings  are  the  Five  Elgins  in  "Enjoy- 
ing Themselves";  Angus  and  Searle; 
Joe  Kelso  and  a  big  company;  Gamer, 
Wolfe  and  Haklns  in  a  low  comedy  act. 
 ^-    — E. 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 

"The  Yoimgest,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Philip  BaiTy,  given  its  flist  Bos- 
ton performance  last  night  by  the  Fred- 
erick Leland  players  at  the  Repertoiy 
Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Holman,  with  the  following  cast: 

Winslow  Barbara  CroMlev 

Mark  Win.Mow   Richard  C.  SulUvan 

Ma'lha  (MuH)  Winulow  Helen  Wblte 

.Vllan  Martin.,  Harry  E.  Lowell 

AiiEiista.  Martin  Julia  Rockefeller 

"livrr  Winslow  Wesley  D.vnes 

R 1  fli  a  r<1  W 1  n  8lo  w  Frederick  Lei  a  n  d 

Nancy  Blake  Verna,  Dynes 

 Sally  Coot 

Barry's  play  is  founded  on  the  de- 
lightful old  biblical  warning  to  the 
proud  and  the  wifcked — "And  the  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.'' 

Richard,  the  youngest  of  the  Winslow 
family,  was  treated  like  a  worm.   Then  i 


DOWN  THE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Ponlrlll  Beckford.  the  men's  fashion  ex- 
pert for  the  News-Chronicle  of  London,  writes: 
Most  decidedly  a  brldogrooni  should  carry  a 
walking-stick  or  umbrella  with  his  hat  andj 
gloves  when  he  takes  his  bride  down  the  aisle."! 
This  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Beckford  for  his 
judicial  opinion  because  Mr.  J.  M.  Bailey 
.sported  a  malacca  cane  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  to  Diana  Chiirchlll.  "Without  these 
accessories,"  says  this  arbiter  elegantiarum, 
there  definitely  does  appear  to  be  something! 
missing  from  the  formality  of  their  attire.  Let 
the  nervous  man  take  lessons  in  carrying  hat, 
stick  and  gloves,  so  that  on  the  great  day  he 
may  present  a  perfectly  finished  appearance  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  bride." 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  walk- 
ing-stick appropriate  to  the  momentous  occa- 
sion. The  stick  could  certainly  not  be  a  sword 
cane.  Absit  omen!  Nor  should  it  be  the  old- 
fashioned  Yale  "banger"  which  freshmen  were 
allowed  to  carry  after  a  certain  day — one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education — "  'neath  the 
elms  of  dear  old  Yale.'  Certainly  not  the  mon- 
strous club  that  was  Balzac's  pride.  Sir  Plume 
was  justly  vain  of  his  amber  snuff  box  "and 
the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.'  but  a 
"clouded  cane"  would  not  pass  in  weddings  of 
this  year.  A  gold-headed  cane  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  suggests  Infirmities  of  age,  the 
respect  of  a  rheumy  and  rheumatic  committee.' 

Mr.  Beckford  is  right.  Any  bridegroom, 
nervous  or  as  bold  as  a  lion,  should  take  lesson? 
in  the  art  of  carrying  a  cane.  He  should  not 
brandish  it  even  if  he  should  thereby  hit  an 
unsuccessful  fellow  suitor  or  his  long  disapprov- 


Uii-  film. 
"1  cami' 

1.1  inn  ,i\v,i 


half 


lion;  whereupon 


,  .  ,,,     n  C'.i- 

ol  toaliii- 
declflc  I.) 


"Muraer  oi  ihb  ■hZ~rr,u,rr,y,W]^M  ^"^i^sed  and  tolerant  sister,  was  de- 

R^y  VSTilliam  Neil  ^nd  P^sented  by  Columbia  ^Ugj^^fy,  ^^^^^  .       s  o 

»e%^c'i?t.^'^^'°"°'^'.-%P^^^^  The  Leland  players  have  other  pUys 

jo«e  La  Tour  ;;;;;suih4fma  Preparation 


 „  ing  father-in-law.   Suppose  in  his  awkwardnesf 

charming  Nancy,  his  sister's  friend"! the  bridegroom  should  drop  his  stick  and  thus 

m\TagiSg'^lvIl^rone'^Sntu'she''^ad^^"^^        ^^''^"^  ^  '""^ 
achieved  the  sort  of  dramatic  climax  I  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^  remind  him  of  her  dlscomfiturf 
j  such  charming  managers  adore.  Rich- '  as  she  was  swimming  or  mincing  down  the  aisle 
wr^»i'^»«T°™;-*y^*?  ^'^rSi^  prodding,  i  wondering  if  the  photographer  would  do  her 

!  justice?     A  church  rehearsal  is  not  enough. 
Richard's  m"oth7rTurnSl"he^^  Private  lesson.s  are  indispensable.  On  less  trying 

to  him.    Even  Nancy  was  made  to  see  I  occasions  men  are  sometimes  ill  at  ease  with 
j1.1"?..P^,?P}'*^^  ^°  'n^^ry  Rich-  a  cane,  especially  when  rude  boys  and  insolent 

truckmen  shout  mockingly:  "I  say,  Buddy,  where 

^    are  your  spats?"     The   performance   ol  the 

made  the  play  both  natural  and  moving  "Wedding  March"  by  an  organist  not  siu'e  of 

cLnJj^'^fh'i;"'^^''^*^'^^'.'^^-  Without  ex-  the  pedals  sometimes  puts  a  bridegroom  out  the 
ception  they  enunciate  well,  and  their  j,.x  4.-.,,  *i- 
stage  'ousiness  is  deft.  Frederick  Leland  ^tting  mood;  he  forgets  to  look  as  if  he  were 
\vas  excellent  as  Richard,  playing  witli  tised  to  all  chis  fuss:  as  if  it  were  an  old  story 
the  awkward  mixture  of  spasmodic  to  him— for  widowers  have  been  known  tc 
courage  and  general  resignation  that  the  marrv  a  second  ves  even  a  third  time 
role  required.  Helen  White  as  "Muff "      ^  a  secona,  yes,  even^  a  tnira  iime.  


B.  B. 


1 


TREMONT  THEATRE 
•'Yo8he  Kalb" 

"Yoshe  Kalb."  a  play  in  two  parts  all' 
26  scenes,  dramatixod  by  Maurlo*  Sehwaiti 
from  a  novel  ol  the  same  nanio  by  1.  J 
Singer:  directed  by  Maurice  Schwartz  anc 
presented  by  the  Yiddish  Art  Theatre  lor  oni 
week  with  tho  folio winr  cast; 

Reb  Melech  Maurice  Sohwarti 

Rachmanivke  RabW  Anatol  Winogradol 

Git  let   Anna  APP6 

a,.,.„ie       .   Judith  AbarbaiKl 

'   ■  Lazar  Freoi 


Kelly.  .  rbwisht  Frye 

flandnn   .      Donald  Cook 

Sebastien   Harry  Holman 

Batoe"   " .' .' .' .'  •'  •'  •'  •  •  •  •'  •  ■'  ■'  -  •  ■'  •  George  Rosener 
An  ingenious,  consUntly  entertaining 
murder  story,  "The  Circus  Queen  Mur- 
der" should  be  distinguished  among  its 
fellow  dramas  of  the  same  Ilk  because 
it  makes  no  mystery  of  the  murderer 
and  allows  him  to  do  exactly  a^  he 
pleases,  even  to  commit  suicide  at  his 
own  appointed  time.  Anthony  Abbott  s 
original  story  made  plenty  of  bewUder-J 
ment  for  the  reader  and  the  killer  was 
I  not  the  one  chosen  in  the  picture,  but 
since  a  novel  can  indulge  in  mfny  more 
ramUications  than  a.compaiatlvely  bnei 
screen  play  the  alterations  are  permiss- 
able.  Especially  are  they  permissable  m 
'  view  of  the  iniwresting  and  lively  bac-fe- 
ground  of  the  story,  the  good  acting  and 
1  the  suspense  that  is  maintained  almost 
from  the  beginning.      ,  „,  ., 

Thatcher  Colt,  one  of  Philo  "Vance  s 
cinematic  rivals,  and  police  commission- 
er of  New  York,  decides  to  take  h^ 
vacation  in  the  little  town  of  GUead, 
where  he  hopes  to  remain  unknown  aJid 
unoccupied.  His  arrival,  however,  coin- 
cides with  the  arrival  of  the  Greater 
RBlney  Shows,  and  before  Colt  knows 
what  has  happened  to  him  he  is  deep 
In  his  usual  occupation.  The  circus  is 
in  a  state  of  panic  because  some  one 
has  threatened  the  life  of  Josie  La  Tom-.  ^  ^     ^  Gentile.. 
.Queen  of  the  air,  and  of  her  lover,  be-  ,         ^     ^      Nahumtche,  the  young 
IbMtien.  Every  one  is  quite  convinced  ^aballst,  his  head  too  full  of  things  ol 
Ithat  the  presumptive  assassin  is  Josie  s  ^  beauty  to  manage  his  worldlj 

Wlf-mad,  jealous  husband,  tianarin,  ^.^^  ^^-^-^  gg^^ly  victim  to  the  mach- 
[who  has  suspiciously  close  communion  jj^aj-ioi^g  the  powerful  Reb  Mclecl 
Iwith  the  circus  cannibals,  whase  favor-  marries  the  latter's  daughter,  whon 
lite  musical  instrument  is  likewise  a  ^.^en  know,  in  order  to  re- 

IblowDipe  for  the  discharge  of  poisoned  ^^e  rabbi  from  hU  paternal  rej 


?,i„f^    ?*°*®^'"*"*'       expulsion  bsr  an 
'^"'■^  °^  so™e  70  rabbis  who 
uage  him  as  an  evil  spirit  ("Gilgul") 
£[}g^^f»e  wake  goe«  calamity  and  pes- 

Lw.if       collection  of  stormy  Incident 
jWhlch  Mr.  Sc^iwartz  ha*  mustered  for 
(.stage  production  and  under  His  tutelage 
is  acted  in  a  style  vigorous  and  bold- 
\pcl^^-J^,T'^-^-^on  Of 
lusty  acting  tempered  with 
of  the  aging  process  as  it 

t  reeds  Yoshe  restrained,  asceticallv 
rremote  yet  humanly  appekllng  by  far 
he  best  talent  in  the  presentation  Of 

Ind  Judith  '"JL  ^^^''^ 
.„  --  ^        „„  ^"5  •'U°'th    Abarbanel's    Serele  are 

:::::::::::::^'>^io^^^^^^^^^^  to 

Konon   .................. .  .leadore  Cash  3  these  prommences  a  large  company  elves 

Zivyah   Helen  Zei.nsi3  Unstinting  support.   An  audS  which 

Reb  Sachne  Vi*^"l'^xT  <J'<i  "Ot  quite  fill  thn  T^  pmnrlt  ;.,  i  ^ 

Reb  Mayeri   .Noach  Nachbudj,j    si^y^'^zJ:  -^^^  riemont  Welcomed 

and  a  larffe  supportini  company       tically  Boston  week  enthusias-  j 

La«t  evening  witnessed  the  rebirth  oi   —  __'  ^"  ^'  | 

Yiddish  art-theatre  hereabouts,  with 
the  presentation  of  "Yoshe  Kalb"  at  the 
Tremont.  From  I.  J.  Singer's  novel,  se- 
rially published  In  the  Jewish  Dallyi 
Forward,  Maurice  Schwartz  fashioned  a 
plav,  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  common- 1 
place  pageantry  and  achieving  instead 
a  drama  in  episodes  bound  together  and 
sustained  by  a  narrator.  Its  mUieu  Is 
Yiddish,  a  Chassidic  Yiddish,  rich  In 
a  mysticism  whose  debatable  meaning 
Is  as  strange  to  mast  present-day  Jewf 


the  biiiie 
both  men 
reL  drunk  to' celebrate  their  lucky  rt.- 
cape. 

Tile  plot  In  rather  confiwlnif,  dealing 
f.^  It  doex  with  in  I  - 

inUigue.s  in  the 
Jim  Bnidier.  ha\  i 
enza  Oil  Compaii>  and 
lea  to  be  a  genileinai: 
turns  to  Morocco  to  >  .  , 
Coiew.  wife  of  the  man  he  hatl  lei;  I'l 
run  the  company.   Stephen  Corew,  ic- 
alizlng  the  situation,  upbrnlfl    !'     i  v 
in  no  uncertain  terms  and  .1 
of  deliberately  knifing  him 
to  get  Vlda.  Stung  to  the  ' 
dier  remains  to  clear  up  lli' 
to  make  an  ally  of  a  bandr 
liaci   been   raidijig   pipe   line.,  ai. 
settle  with  the  real  traitor,  Lenlz,  ii  1  1 
ress  manager  of  the  company.   Con  a 
takes  a  bullet  meant  by  Lenlz  for  Bia- 
dier.  Lentz  Ls  snot  by  a  former  ally, 
and  in  the  end  Corew  and  Bradier  sail 
for  home  minus  the  designing,  heart- 
less, selfish  'Vlda. 

Jack  Holt  flndi  the  role  of  Bradier 
easily  within  hus  stride  and  ploughs 
through  it  competently  but  without  en- 
tliasiasm.  Fay  Wray  is  pretty  to  look 
at  and  makes  a  surprisingly  satisfac- 
tory vixen.  The  only  real  acting  Is  of- 
fered by  Donald  Cook  as  Corew.  and  he 
gives  a  sufficiently  dramatic  ana  emo- 
tional performance  to  compensate  for 
the  routine  work  of  most  of  the  cast. 
An  effective  if  obvious  bit  is  offered  by 
Eciwin  Maxwell  as  the  scoundrelly  Lentz. 

Anatole  Friedland.  composer  and  pro- 
ducer, has  the  headline  position  on 
the  stage  program.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
cast  of  26.  including  Mackie  and  La 
■'/allee.  Rose  Kessner.  Elsa  Greenwall. 
/.llan  SterUng.  Una  Cooper,  Peggy 
Alexander,  Stella  Clausner,  the  Six 
Parisian  Charmers  and  the  Boy  Friends. 
They  offer  a  wide  variety  of  singing, 
cancing  and  comedy.  Another  impor- 
tant act  is  offered  by  the  rotund 
Johnny  Perkins.  "A  Ton  of  Fun."  Also 
C'  the  bill  are  the  Original  Honey-Boys, 
piesenting  'Sweei,  Low-Down  Harmony" 
and  Arthur  Petley  and  his  company  in 
Aerial  Humor."  E.  L.  H. 


MODERN 
"Sucker  Money" 

.\  screen  drama  based  on  a  story  hy 
Willis  Kent:  rliipcted  l>y  Dorothy  Reid  and 
Dicirnted  h.v  Hollywood  Pi'tures  with  a  ca.t 
iiiijludius  Mischa  Auer.  Phyllis  Banint-toii. 
Ralph  Lewis.  Earl  McCarthy  and  J'lelotaiH:, 
Norton. 


..kiaai;. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Woman  I  Stole" 

A  screen  drama  adantcd  bv  Jo 
fioni  the  novel  "Tamoi'o"  b" 
Her^sheimcr :   directed  by  Irvin? 


Swerli 

V  Jose 

Cunmiir 


i  i.'l    urescniPd    hv   Columbia  Picture. 
I  he  lollHwiTie  cast: 

•Ilm  Bradier  .  .Ta<  k  Hoi 

\  Ida  Corew    '  ] , ,  F-iv  Wrc 

r.jrew   'Dolii.irl  Co„k 

General  Rayon   Noah  Ben  - 

.''"'■esita  Raqiii'l  Torn  - 

/•^i,","   Kdwiii  Maxwell 

1-Pleker    Charles  Browiu 

ti'^'^i'  ■.  Fcrdlnan.l 

Miirdock  L,c  Phrh.- 

Just   hov   closely  "The 
Siole, 
Keith 


Woman  I 

current  film  feature  at  the  RKO 
Theatre,    resembles    the  novel 
■  Tampico"  by  Joseph  Hergsheimer,  on 


fcrows.  Flandrin  disappears,  seemtogly       nsibilitles  and  make  him  free  to  ^  based,  this  department  ts 

ISurdered,  but  he  is  very  much  al  ve  as  j^ll^e^  his  fourth  wife.    Th^t  Uif  «  ^  po.sition  to  sav 

Josie  is  to  discover  when  he  shoots  her           man  and  his  yo"X  ,heJ  u  '^l  adaptation  are  mixed 

from  the  top  of  the  lent  whUe  she  is  jg^^,,  ^re  attracted  to  each  other  Is  noil  ^  .  .   gxritine  scenes  a  sreat  deai 

Snning  on  the  trapeze           fo'l^  u„„odem;  that  his  «^^^fj^^?f/a  cf  plahfi^ 

Siny    further   murderous    designs    but  1     ^  him  Twrnderlng  through  the  worW  ^  ^      ^  .  ^ 

filandrin  chooses  to  die  in  his  own  way                               +-~th»r  t.  m=,rk,l  r  p  <tc 

and  by  his  own  hand.  The  perfomance 


lover,  the  astute  Mr 
Ito  do  much  to  just 

Itiwnk  tft.  Wew  -gfltk 


Cn!t. 


having  failed 
outation,  re- 


ThoS^n;  NahZt'         complete  double-cros^eis.    So  di.s- 
dly  Cha.s8imc.    The  penlteiU  agieeable  is  she.  Indeed,  even  though 

■  -  becomes    Yoshe    (Joseph)  _KaiD  ^^^^^  decorative  Fay 

Wray,   that  the  audience  is  inclined 
to  cheer  when  she  gets  her  deserts  at 
M  uii.<ri.o^  °r'.t;iC,"'"t;..,~Honioi  nf  fals  '^^e  conclusion  of  the  story.  Indeed 
^:c°c^r^"m^  th«""<^aZ^^^^^  '^-l  scene  is  the  most^muslng  in 


ce   among   the  screen'.s 


The  new  film  that  opened  Saturday 
at  the  Modern  Theatre  is  called  "Suckci 
Money",  and,  as  the  title  would  in-  1 
dicate.  it  is  a  study  of  the  methods  | 
through    which    spiritualists,    swamis.  1 
mind  readers  and  others  of  the  same 
ilk  obtain  money  from  credulous  cus-  I 
tomers.     In  greater  detail,  the  story  j 
tells  how  a  certain  Swami  Yomurda  1 
hypnotizes  and  carries  off  the  desii-able 
daughter  of  one  of  his  victims,  while  car-  | 
rying  on  a  seance  racket  through  which  , 
he  succeeded   in  selling  oil  stock   to  < 
admirers  of  the  occult  sciences  of  the 
Orient.    In  the  end  he  is  exposed  by 
a  reporter,  hired  by  him  to  further  hi-^ 
own    nefarious    practices,    whose  job 
happened  to  be  the  exposure  of  thos 
very  plans.    Mrs.  Wallace  Reid  directed 
the  film,  and  the  leading  roles  are 
played  by  Mischa  Auer.  Phyllis  Barring - 
ton  and  Ralph  Lewis. 

The  chief  attraction  on  the  bill  u 
•The  Workmg  Man."  with  George  Ar- 
liss,  Bette  Davis,  Bardie  Albright,  Theo- 
dore Newton  and  Gordon  Westcott. 


APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club,  Thompson  Stone, 
conductor,  assisted  by  Miss  Florence 
Hersom,  contralto,  will  give  it.s  third 
concert  of  the  season  next  Tuesday 
night  in  the  ass-embly  room  of  the 
Women's  Republican  Club.  46  Beacon 
-trcet  at  8;  15  o'clock.  The  program 
vill  compri.se  these  choral  numbers: 
Kiemser  "William  of  Nassau"  and 
•Lament."  Brahms'  Rhapsodic  (alto 
obbligato)  bv  Miss  Hei-som";  Mair. 
•Gnomis  Song";  Foote.  "The  Munstcr 
Fui-ihers"-  Palestrina.  "Tenebrac  factae 
MUit"-  Vulpius,  "An  Easter  Hallelujah"; 
Hoiiald,  "O  Lovclv  Night";  Gaul, 
•Mirage";  Cain,  "The  Indian  Sere- 
nade"; Lefebre.  '•Seven  Carries tures"; 
BuUard.  "Sword  of  Feriara."  Miss  Her- 
.som  will  ,sins  Rossini's  "Fac  ut  Portem"; 
■  Clouds."  by  Charles;  "The  Maid  and 
the  Miller,"  by  Bax  and  La  Forge:- 
'  Song  of  the  Open."  Earle  Weidm  ; 
v.ill  be  the  accompanist. 





(the  simpleton)  who  sees  himseU  as  i 
•stone  and,  though  he  is  capable  of  th 
most  intense  suffering,  allows  himse. 


Its  climax  and  brings  the  wanderer  beck 
to  his  home,  his  hl&tory  conviots  him 
and  this  time  It.  i.<i  Jiot  ft..iaatter 
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The  Theatre 


M.  Komisarjevsky  revives  at  Stratford-on-Avon  his  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  slves  his  own  version  of  "Macbeth."  He  says  that  he  cannot  understand  | 
how  any  one  on  earth  took  exception  to  his  "Merchant"  seeing  that  "though 
he  preluded  it  with  a  little  Bach  music,  he  stuck  strictly  to  Shakespeare's 
[text,  without  a  word  added  or  suppressed— which  is  more,  he  says,  than 
I  many  London  productions  have  done.  M.  Komisarjevsky,  explaining  how  he 
jteaches  certain  Oxford  young  men  to  speak  Shakespeare  (insisting  that 

By  PHILIP  HALE  — —  .iwhen  they  declaim,  "This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seat,"  they  should  give 

"Gallows  Glorious"— the  rtory  of  John  Brown— a  play  of  which  The^*^^"^'^^^  ^"^^  *°  observe  the  castle,  and  then  to  consider  whether  or  not 
Herald  spoke  last  Sunday— is  the  first  play  of  a  young  schoolmaster  of'^*  *  pleasant  seat-in  other  words,  that  they  should  think  of  the  lines 
Manchester,  Ronald  Gow  by  name.  The  first  performance  was  at  the  ^'^^^  ^^^^  spouting)  is  well  worth  listening  to  on  the  subject  of  Shakes- 
Croydon  Repertory  Theatre.    There  has  been  a  performance  at  the  Arts  P®^''^*"  production."   

Theatre,  London.   The  action  is  concentrated  in  the  last  year.    The  part       ^'  dramatist,  has  maae  a  book  out  of  his  lectures 

of  John  Brown  is  taken  by  Wilfred  Lawson.  "One  of  the  most  moving  ^^^livercd  during  his  term  in  office  as  Shute  lecturer  in  the  art  of  the  theatre 
scenes,"  said  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "shows  the  grand  old  man  reading  Liverpool  University  during  1930.  The  title  of  the  book,  "Watching  a 
the  story  of  Gideon  from  the  Bible  to  the  handful  of  men  who  essayed  Pl^y>"  might  be  thought  to  be  misleading  were  "it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
the  quixotic  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry.  The  play  ends  where  it  began— In  ^^""ro  considers  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  drama  to  be  an  aid- 
John  Brown's  home— when  the  news  is  brought  that  the  appeal  for  his  ^^"tage  to  a  playgoer.  The  point  is  a  moot  one.  My  power  to  appreciate 
reprieve  has  failed.    As  written  and  played  it  is  extraordinarily  moving.  ^  Picture  is  not  increased  by  knowledge  of  pigments,  nor  do  I  feel  that  I 


The  actor  exhibits  the  magnificently  rugged  strength  of  the  man, 
his  child-like  fait^  in  a  God-given  mission,  and  his  white-hot  passion  for 
justice." 


should  understand  a  violin  solo  better  if  1  were  well-informed  about  cat-gut. 
If  you  tell  a  man  how  a  feat  is  performed,  he  may  come  to  regard  it  as  a  I 
piece  of  mechanics  and  nothing  else.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  I 
This  waa  not  the  first  time  that  John  Brown  was  taken  for  the  hero'"'^*"  *°  whom  a  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  was  a  yellow  primrose  and 


of  a  play.  "The  Insurrection,  or  Kansas  and  Hai-per's  Ferry"  was  produced 
at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Dec.  17,  1859,  the  year  that  John 
Brown  was  hanged.  The  bill  stated  that  the  author  was  "a  lady  of 
Brooklyn."  G.  C.  Boniface  took  the  part  of  Brown;  Rynar,  Black  Jim,  a 
border  ruffian;  Poster  as  Mr.  Cook;  Warwick,  Garden  Evans  and  Holland 


nothing  more.   Had  he  been  an  expert  botanist  it  might  have  been  some-  .■ 
tfdng  less.   Mr.  Munro,  being  a  dramatist  himself,  knows  very  well  that 
nobody  can  tell  anybody  how  to  write  a  play  in  such  a  way  that  anybody 
can  gc  off  and  write  one.    If  instruction  in  playing-writing  were  possible, 
there  would  be  forty  million  dramatists  in  England.    To  say  that,  how- 


aa  BroTO's  sons;  W.  M.  Reeve  as  Little  Billy;  Hotto  as  Old  Dearborn;! ^        ^  ^^"y  that  a  dramatist,  when  he  discourses  on  his  craft,  is 
J.  M.  Ward  as  Ralph  Dearborn;  Mrs.  Cantor  as  Mrs.  Brown;  Anniei^"""^^sely  interesting.    I  would  rather  listen  to  one  author  on  the  craft 
Senter  as  Julia;  Mrs.  Boniface  as  Alice;  Miss  Lang  as  Isptha,  and  Miss 
Osborne  as  Luke. 


Who  was  the  author  of  "Ossawatomie  Brown"  described  by  Artemus 
Ward? 


of  the  play  than  hear  a  hundred  professors  laying  down  the  law  on  it.  Mr. 
Munro's  opinions,  therefore,  are  more  engaging  to  me  than  those  of  erudite  [ 
gentlemen  who  know  Aristotle  by  heart  and  can  unerringly  put  a  finger 
on  a  misplaced  comma  In  a  Restoration  comedy.  For  he  knows  what  they 

"I  don't  pertend  to  be  a  cricker  and  conrokently.   The  reader  will  not      mj.  Ervine  adds- 

Pi^t'of  ri'f T  r^^?      *  f  ? "^f 'ir- .  '  f^l^^"  "^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^  '^^         interested  in  this  book  for  the  Ulumination  It  throws  on 

Brown  or'^S/HJo  of  K.^r  c  tVv  '  'n"  nlte  called  OssywattermlMr.  Munro  than  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  drama.  'I  am  not,'  he  says 
Brown,  or  The  Hero  of  Harpers  Ferry.   Ossywattermy  had  varis  failins.  on^ at  the  outset,  'a  person  who  has  studied  other  people's  plays-^r  at  any 


r^af'^hrh,^  nf.ir^*  loonatics\ate.  whose  main  object  has  been  to  study  other  people's  plays;  but  one  who 

hat  he  had  pickt  up  sumwhares,  mercy  only  nose  when.  He  didn't  cun^  has  tried  to  write  his  own.'  Now,  this  statement  puzzles  me  for  how  can 
It,  as  the  sekel  showed.   Tins  play  was  jerkt  by  an  admirer  of  Old  Osser 


wattermy. 

First  akt  opens  at  North  Elby,  Old  Brown's  humsted.  Thare's  a  weddin 
at  the  house.  Amely,  Old  Brown's  darter  marry's  sumbody  and  they  all  whirl 
in  the  Messy  darnce.  Then  Ossywattermy  and  his  3  suns  leave  for  Kansis, 
Old  Mrs.  Brown  tells  'em  they  air  goin  on  a  long  jurny  &  Blesses  'em  to 
slow  fiddlin.  Thay  go  to  Kansis.  What  up«n  arth  They  go  to  Kansis  fur 
when  thay  was  so  nice  &  comfortable  down  there  to  North  Elby  is  more'n 
I  know.  The  suns  air  next  scan  in  Kansis  at  a  tavern.  Mister  Blane,  a  sin 
Ister  lookln  man  with  his  Belt  fule  of  Knives  &  hoss  pistils  axe  one  of  The 
Browns  to  take  a  drink.  Brown  refuses,  which  is  the  fust  instance  on  record 
whar  a  Brown  deklined  sich  a  invite.  Mister  Blane,  who  is  a  dark  bearded 
feroshus  lookin  persun  axis  him  whether  he's  fur  or  fernenst  Slavery.  Young 
Brown  sez  he'.s  agin  it  whareupon  Mister  Blane,  who  is  the  most  sinlsterest 
lookin  man  I  ever  saw,  sez  Har,  har,  har  (that  being  his  stile  of  larfln  wildly) 
&  ups  and  sticks  a  Knife  in  the  yung  Brown.  Anuther  Brown  rushes  up  &( 
sez  "You  has  killed  me  Ber-ruther!"  Moosic  by  the  Band  &  Seen  changes.: 
The  stuck  yung  Brown  enters  supported  by  his  two  brothers.  Bimeby  he| 
falls  down,  sez  he  sees  his  Mother  &  dies.  Moosic  by  the  Band.  I  lookt  butj 
couldn't  see  any  mother.  ; 

Next  seen  reveels  Old  Brown's  cfjbin.  He's  readin  a  book.  He  aes; 
freedum  must  extend  its  A»ea  &  rubs  his  hands  like  he  wa^  pleesed  abowt 
it.  His  suns  come  in.  .  .  .  One  of  'em  goes  out  &  cums  in  ded,  havin  bin 
shot  while  out  by  a  Border  Ruffln.  The  ded  yung  Brown  sez  he,  sees  his 
mother  and  tumbles  down.  The  Border  Rufflns  then  surround  the  cabin 
&  set  it  a  fire.  The  Browns  giv  thairselves  up  for  gone  coons  when  the 
hired  gal  diskivers  a  trapdoor  to  the  cabin  &  they  go  down  threw  it  & 
cum  up  threw  the  bulkhed.  Their  merraklis  'scape  reminds  me  of  the 
'scape  of  De  Jones  the  Coarschair  of  the  Gulf— a  tail  with  a  yaller  klver, 
that  I  onct  red.  For  Sixteen  years  he  was  confined  in  a  loathsum  dunjin, 
not  tastin  of  food  durin  all  that  time.  When  a  lucky  thwat  struck  him. 
He  opened  the  winder  and  got  out.  To  resoom.  Old  Brown  rushes  down 
to  the  foot-lites,  gits  down  on  knees  &  swares  he'll  hav  revenge.  The 
battle  of  Ossawattermy  takes  place.  Old  Brown  kills  Mister  Blane,  the 
5inster  individooal  aforesed.  Mister  Blane  makes  a  able  &  elerquent  speech, 
sez  he  don't  see  his  mother  much,  dies  like  a  son  of  a  gentleman,  rapt  up 
In  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Moosic  by  the  Band.  Four  or  five  other  I 
Border  Rufflians  air  killed,  but  they  don't  say  nothin  abowt  seein  their 
mothers.  Prom  Kansis  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Picter  of  a  Arsenal  is  repre-  ' 
sented.  Sojers  cum  &,  fire  at  it.  Old  Brown  cums  out  &  permits  hisself 
:o  be  shot.  He  is  tride  by  two  soops  in  millingtery  close,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung  on  the  gallus.  Tabloo— Old  Brown  on  a  platform  pintin  upwards, 
the  stage  lited  with  redflre,  Goddis  of  Liberty  also  on  platform,  pintin 
upwards.  A  dutchman  in  the  orketry  warbles  on  a  base  drum.  Curtain 
falls.   Moosic  by  the  Band. 


any  man  learn  his  craft  unless  he  observes  the  craft  of  those  who  are  ac- 
complished, even  if  he  observes  it  only  to  avoid  repeating  what  they  have 
done?  For  a  man  who  is  always  asking  questions,  Mr.  Munro  is  remark- 
ably uninterested  in  life.  I  daresay  this  incuriosity  has  advantages  to 
those  who  possess  it,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  these  advantages  are  of 
much  use  to  a  dramatist  who  must,  above  all  else,  be  an  observer,  a  prying. 
Inquisitive  person,  searching  for  motives,  examining  behavior,  discovering 
habits.  A  dramatist,  indeed,  is  a  person  whose  mind  is  a  notebook  in  which 
he  records  people,  and  how  can  he  make  records  if  he  closes  his  notebook 
and  throws  away  his  pencil?  Mr.  Munro  has  written  about  a  dozen  plays, 
and  all  of  them  have  queer  quality;  but  I  am  certain  now,  after  reading 
this  odd  confession,  that  they  would  have  been  even  better  than  they  are 
M  he  had  made  himself  take  a  little  more  interest  in  the_world  around  him,' 


oiBcona  Sight 


r„  ,  By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

In  several  ways  Katharine  Cornell  is 


In  her  stage 


disagreeable  aspects.   If  she  saw  in  Uiat  character  ^meth[r;g"Vh;chVruld 

Id  give  vitaUty  from  that 
went  ahead  and  played  It 


Sara  Allgood  gave  evidence  in  a  London  court  a  few  days  ago.  The 
case  was  one  in  which  costumers  sued  a  theatrical  manager  for  a  dress 
furnished  Miss  Allgood— the  cost  of  the  dress  is  10  guineas— for  the  comedy, 
"Old  Man  Murphy."  The  manager  denied  that  he  was  responsible;  the 
!ress  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Munesinghe,  a  Cingalese  who  produced  the  comedy. 
Tile  plaintiff's  lawyer  asked  Miss  Allgood  if  she  did  not  mention  the  man- 
ager's name,  Murray,  to  the  costumers. 

"My  exact  words  were— I  hope  I  don't  shock  the  court— 'This  damned 
old  nigger  (her  graceful  reference  to  the  Cingalese)  has  sent  me  here  for 
«  dress,'  because  I  haied  the  play  and  did  not  care  for  the  man.  He  had 
tried  not  to  give  me  a  contract  and  all  that  upset  my  Irish  blood." 

Boston  saw  "Old  Man  Murphy"  and  did  not  care  for  it,  although  Arthur 
Sinclair  took  the  leading  part.   


lo  acc.pt  any  aid.  from  any  source,  which  will  hberate  h»r    ^  . 
who  may  IncUna  to  IreMom  s  cause  sh.  i,l.t„  7„  i.  t^' 
recalls  ot  her  Krlhood    r„nj.,,  .  .?         """^  Conway  what  she 

pr»..lcal  ma„,TdSful  «Si°S  lfL'"'r''^'''  if  "  * 

ELsa.  profoundly  Interested  In 

Sht-r.  H.r^s.".srener:  £ 

alight,  her  hands  refuse  to 


as  a  teacher. 
She  is  willing 


ages. 


,  and  t 

Well,  you  asked  for  it!"  visa's  Une^ 


eyes  find  no  place  to 
ing.    That  interval  of 
Perhaps  actually  it  holds 


for  a  full  minute;  but  it  does  hold,  and  there  is  no  saght7st~s;und  f'r7m° 


the  darkened  theatre.    Then,  with 
""'°11,  you  asked  for  it!" 

Into  that  same  speech  Miss  Cornell 


.n  the  co,i,:,a£ir"^"^r/ss,"rrSur^^^^^^ 


this  scholarship 
■rv  pur- 


•» 


idea  came  up.    "To  everything"  there  Is  a  season  and  a  lime  to  ev»'«, 
jiose  under  the  heaven;  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant), 
nd  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted.'   It  s  true,  that  verse.   If  you  > 
I  lay  when  you  really  feel  that  your  time  l^as  come,  your  Impulse  falls,  ' 
some  one  else  does  what  you  might  have  done,  and  your  talent,  even  If  It 
doesn't  die,  just  drops  behind!    They  say  I've  waited  so  long  I  can  wait 
longer.    I  can'i!    I  mustn't!    When  you've  got  a  talent,  it's  a  demon  that 
drives  you  and  drives  you  and  leaves  you  no  peace!    My  talent's  a  demon 
child  that's  got  to  be  born  and  I've  got  to  bear  it!   I've  got  to  Mr.  Conway! 
There'":  no  tWo  ways    .    .    ."    There  an-  .some  of  the  words:  only  when 
Miss  Cornell  utters  them  do  they  take  on  lull  meaning. 


Maurice  Schwartz,  who  comes  to  the  Ti-emont  tomorrow  evening  In 
"Yoshe  kalb,"  is  better  known  in  New  'Voik  than  cleswhere.  He  was  bom 
in  Russia.  'While  a  boy  his  family  moved  first  to  England  and,  in  1912,  to 
New  York.  His  parents  held  the  theatre  in  low  esteem,  tried  to  discourage 
his  beat  for  the  stage.  He  frequented  the  Yiddish  playhouses,  seized  upon 
any  petty  job  or  small  pyart  available,  learned  the  rudiments  of  acting  and 
of  stage  craft  as  well.  In  time,  through  Morris  Morrison,  a  German- Yiddish 
actor,  Schwartz  met  David  Kewler,  at  that  time  the  leading  actor  of  the 
Yiddish  stage.  Kessler  encouraged  him  with  Important  roles,  but  young 
Schwartz  was  not  satis.^ed.  In  1918  he  organized  the  Yiddish  Art  Theatre, 
which  weathered  many  storms  and  migrated  from  house  to  house,  as  it  were, 
before  becoming  establUhrA  in  a  home  of  its  jwn— the  Yiddish  Art  Theatre, 
Secon-i  av'nu*  ana  T«'':l-*ia  street,  New  York. 

In  H  ■year»  o-^  ii<  e>cstence,  this  Russian  -Tew  who  was  born  with 
ideat/i  ind  y»  coci'age  pursue  them  has  produced  IIB  plays  of  every  kind 
9;\-<i  of  "arious  ~atK>-:<fc:ti-'?s.  The  list  runs  froci  Shakespeare  through 
HolJand.  To-l'.c'r,  JVaus  v»'5Ide,  Jacob  Gordon,  Schol>;m  Aleichem  and  Gold- 
faden.  And  -low  Singer,  vho  wrote  "Yoslie  Kalb,"  as  a  novel,  a  narrative 
so  ilhirninative  of  Jewish  life,  so  picturesque,  mystic  and  tragic,  that  Mr. 
Schwartz  was  moved  to  make  his  own  dramatization,  selecting  for  himself 
the  role  of  the  milignant  Rabbi  Melech  of  Nyesheve 

We  quote  from  Maurice  Samuel's  translation  of  Mr.  Singer's  book  that 
description  of  Rabbi  Melech  which  tells  so  much  of  ti'ie  man  in  so  few  words: 
"The  famous  rabbi,  leader  of  thousands  of  Jew*  of  the  Chassidic  sect 
througiiout  Galicia  and  Russia,  was  in  a  hurry.  He  was,  indeed,  always  in 
a  hurry,  for  in  spite  of  his  sixty-odd  years  and  his  bulging  stomach— in 
spite  of  his  age  and  his  bulk.  Rabbi  Melech  was  exceedingly  temperamental. 
His  bulbous,  beer-colored  eyes  seemed  always  ready  to  jump  from  their 
sockets  with  eagerness  and  curiosity.  A  furious  health  radiated  from  his 
body:  it  broke  through  the  thick  tangle  of  his  beard  and  ear-locks,  and 
through  the  hairy  heaviness  of  his  fat  nape.  A  noisy,  excitable  man,  with 
a  pair  of  full,  sensuous  lips,  which  always  sucked  a  thick  cigar — sometimes 
lit,  sometimes  out— Rabbi  Melech  was  widely  known  for  his  resoluteness 
and  insistence.  Once  he  -had  got  somethinig  into  his  head,  he  contrived 
shouted  bullied,  cajoled  and  rushed  around  until  he  achieved  his  aim.' 
There  is  a  character  Of  parts— a  character  for  any  actor,  whatever  his  race. 
Mr.  Schwartz  will  do  it  justice,  without  doubt. 


ol  Aiiuopc  i.s  Metiily 
,  llasa    Laaidl;  brews', 
,,u.:    natural,    the  actrcs.s 
■  1  s    Kailv    iluough    the  gorR.'nus 
■   '    '    mvid  Manners  )j  «  handsome 
,  i  ufficiontly  dashing  to  lame 

;.  !aTior'.s  Husband."  If^ 
1     I  iskN  s  second  production  tor  Fox 
■rnd  it  does  inm  credit  from  almo.st  any 

■^•^«c^j;nr1n  the  Pa— 
.,,irt  Wnwav  bill  is  "The  Girl  in  419. 

sor^X  confusing  melodrama  con- 
■ccmSi  vi"th  the  strange  happcmnR..  In 
L  ^^Uce  hospital  that  follow  the  am - 
vaf  o   a  b^utlful, 

conscious  from  a  ^^f^^^.^^.^^^^'lr. 

on  her  trail— slie  witnessed  a  murder 
and  there  are  .shooting,  more  murdri  :  , 
the  .  r  ,;v  1,1,     ,1    ,  brave  young  doctor 
,  ai',  at   poi,sonlng  befon 

,  uD  Gloria  Stuart. 
Ijack  LaRue  and  William  Harrlgan  of" 
ffer  the  best  performances,  James  Duni 
Is  reasonably  good  as  the  phUandennI 
doctor,  but  David  Manners  hasn.'t  muel 
'to  do  save  eliminate  the  villain.  _ 
E.  L.  H. 


,,11,  ami  I'n- 
do  no  l*""* 


(five 


.i.'i-  pievioua  -SCI- 
V,  i  r  haaten*  to 
event  lnst«nce  she 


'he 

iid- 


—■ TV 


^  7^  Ms*! 


DOWN  THE  AISLE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


vent  insmnce  luK-  ..  rav- 

.r,„  riv  to  the  lole  whlcn  I^f  ^w'^tn  *he 
„  created.  Only  '^^'^-^'t^J^^* 
,himt-ball  sc«ne.  doea  »h«i;*«^.***Jf,^, ,'. 
Then  she  is  all  HolSf'^ht  pJ^  "  ^ 
and  hardness,  Other^  h^r  Peg 
Uustful  creature,  »^'''*;„r^r.eirard  for 
Msient  brogue  and  »  "^f./*''*"*  ' 

-"^Tl"''o^nmT^n«  m^e  little  lUh- 
uJ  vUlaron  the  Irish  coast  «:e^JJ^aW 
l^Uc,  attractive.  We  see  them«=^^^ 
l«lners  at  th*^'!"^'.^^**  Digf^uttltag 
with  their  "o"^;  °',Jfival  SghTs  with 
about.  There  are  i«"^*'„i^/"^„i„ndid 

les.s  by  chance  he  U  ^^^■,^^^r\,- 
Tprance  With  arrival  of  v;,  ' 

ithe  action  becomes  that  »'  the  Mf 
play.  We  follow  Peg  a«  she 


Milton  Aborn,  who  has  been  solitary  torch-bearer  for  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operettas  since  the  retirement  of  Winthrop  Ames,  indulged  himself 
last  Thursday  flight  in  a  mUd  celebration  of  his  50  years  as  a  singer,  actor, 
manager  and  producer  in  the  American  theatre.  As  a  matter  of  record,  it 
isn't  exactly  half  a  century  of  such  activity,  unless  we  credit  him  with  sing- 
ing Sir  Joseph  Porter's  role  in  "Pinafore"  in  1383.  It  was  in  1884  that 
Mr.  Aborn  served  as  house  manager  of  B.  F.  Keith's  Bijou  Theatre  on 
Washifigton  street,  Boston;  and  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  Hastings  com- 
pany produced  there  "lolanthe,"  with  Henry  E.  Dixey  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Presumably  by  nov/  Mr.  Aborn  knows  not  only  "lolanthe,"  but  all 
of  the  other  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  books,  and  most  of  the  tunes,  by  heart. 
At  any  rate,  the  performance  of  "Trial  by  Jury"  and  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore" 
It  the  St.  James  (formerly  Erlanger's)  last  Thursday  night  proved  a  gala 
bccasion,  with  Fay  Templeton  journeying  from  her  Boston  home  to  sing 
'he  role  of  Little  Buttercup,  which  somehow  seems  indisputably  her  own 
:reation  There  even  was  a  dinner  to  the  company,  tendered  by  Mr.  Aborn. 
We  in  Boston,  who  admire  his  devotion  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  submit 
Delated  but  sincere  congratulations,  and  await  his  next  visit  hopefully. 

A  motion  picture  magazine  recently  credited  "Dinner  at  Eight"  to 
Elmer  Rice.  George  Kaufman  should  retaliate  by  claiming  authorship  of 
'Str--'  Scene,"  and  Edna  Ferber  might  lay  claim  to  "Counsellor  at  Law"l 


\ 


PAR.4MOUNT  AND  FENWAY 
rhe  Warrior's  Husband"  j 

A  serpen  comedy  adapte.i  by  Ralnh  Spence 
irinm  Dip  Dlay  o(  the  same  name  by  .''Ui""! 
ThTmpson."  ^scnted  at  the  Morosnn  Thca- 
l;e.  New  York,  on  ^March  1  ,  Ifl.^.!,  with 
K»  hannp  Hei.bivn,  fxjlin  Kcith-Johnson  and 
iRoninev  Br'nt  m  the  Icadinff  role,«:  flim 
prodSccrt  hv  Je.-.  L,  La>*^-,  direeted  by 
Walter  I-ant  and  i.iesented  by  the  Fox  Film 
poration  with  the  fcUowinsr  easl^._^  ^ 

'Mariorle  Eambc:iil 
.  .  .Ernest  Trucx 
,>,r.«,.n=  , David  Manner!, 

i  ,.  '    Maude  Eburne 

'  .        ..Clau'.lia  Coleman 

'sr  " '.' . ,  .Ferdinand  Goltschiim 

"  ;    John  Shcehan 

'J '  Lionel  Belmore 
  Tiny  Sanlprd 


Lilt  vope 
iHippoiyta 


Helen  Madison 


heroes  of  mythology  is  funnier  than  th; 
cuntinual  harping  upwn  the  reversed 
position  of  the  sexes  and  seems  insuf- 
ficiently developed,  it  isn't  of  too  great 
importance,  for  the  film  as  it  stands  i.s 
quite  a  stunning  spectacle,  splendidly 
mounted,  costumed  and  photographed. 

"The  Warrior's  Husband,"  seen  on 
the  stage  in  New  York  last  season, 
served  to  put  Katharein  Hepburn  m 
the  headlines.  On  the  screen  it  serves 
to  supply  Elissa  Land! — who  plays  the 
Hepburn  role — with  her  best  screen  role 
so  far.  Much  of  the  humor  consists  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Amazons  say- 
ing "Scram,"  and  "Oh,  Yeah,"  of  call- 
ing Hippolyta  "Hippopotamus"  and  of 
showing  an  Amazonian  jazz  band  as- 
sisted by  a  harmony  team.  The  plot, 
such  as  it  is,  deals  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  marriage  of  Hippolyta  to  Sa- 
liens,  son  of  the  local  profiteer,  and  a 

  "  ~     —       t.nn;  and 

on  the  other  with  the  attempt  of  tne~r 
Greeks  to  overcome  the  Amazons  by 
stealing  the  girdle  of  Diana  which  gives 
them  supremacy.  There  is  also  a  pleas- 
ant romance  between  Hlppolyta's  sis- 
ter, Antiope,  and  Thesus,  which  culmi- 
nates successfully  after  Antiope  tries  to 
kill  her  lover  and  then  finds  she  loves 
him. 

Good  performances  are  the  rule,  and 
Ernest  Truex  in  particular  deserves  a 
medal  for  comparatively  inoffensive  hu- 
mor that  he  exti'acts  from  the  role  of 
the  blushing,  kittenish  Sapiens.  Mar 


Pontrill  Beckford,  the   men's  fashion  e^-^gland^  there  to^^^^  ^ 
pert  for  the  News-Chronicle  of  London,  ^nt^s:^^\^^^^^^^  ^hat  she  decides^  throw 
"Most  decidedly  a  bridegroom  '^^/'y  "pv«  her  f^ 

walking-stick  or  umbrella  wath  his  hat  and  ather.  W 

gloves  when  he  takes  his  bride  down  the  aisle,  ^o^^  first,"   though    he  blmdly 

This  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Beckford  for  M^^ug^,      loved  ^e  daugh^  of  Peg  ^^i 

judicial  opinion  because    Mr.    J.    M.  ^f^Zl^^Z^nfl^'^-^^'^^^^^^ 
sported  a  malacca  cane  on  the  occasion  of  msUppy  ^Xtions  to  weep  for  "Peg  o' 
niarriage  to  Diana  Churchill.    "Without  these  .^^^ny  ^.     ti^t  wnd  of  a  play_ 
Accessories,"    says   this   arbiter    elegantiarum,|%ide  from  Miss  Davle^^^^ 
"there  definitely  does  appear  to  be  something  able  poiti^yal  ch^  m^t*re^  ^ 
missing  from  the  formality  of  their  attire.   Let.  performam^e^^  ^^^^^^         ^  ^ 

the  nervous  man  take  lessons  in  carrying  hatJ  ^  ^  impression 

stick  and  gloves,  so  that  on  the  great  day  he|  intelligence,  sincerity,  and  a  calm 
mnv  nresent  a  perfectly  finished  appearance  in  assurance.  His  manner  is  direct,  delib- 
may  prebeiiu  <i  f         j  ^^^^     j^j^  ^.^jpg  resonant  and  unman- 

keeping  with  that  ot  the  oriae,  ^^^^         MacDonald  as  Peg's  fathcj 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  waiK  ^^^^  ^  y^^^^^ 

ine-stick  appropriate  to  the  momentous  occa-  exponents  of  Irish  characters  in  the 
•       rm,„  oH,.ir  ..niiirt  cprralnlv  not  be  a  sword  cinema    industry    today.    The  other 
sion.  The  stick  ■'"f  °         ^Id-  Players  are  more  or  less  types.  Import- 

cane.    Absit  omen!    Nor  should  it  be  the  oia  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
fashioned  Yale  "banger"  which  freshmen  were  g^pg^i^  -which  brings  us  to  Michael,  the 
in  oarrv  after  a  certain  day — one  of  the  clever,  lovable  little  mongrel  dog,  with 
allowed  to  carry  ^""^.f  J^", '  ,„„th  the  his  jet  black  eyes  set  against  a  fluffy 

advantages  of  a  collegiate  educat  on-5  neatn  ine  ^^^^^  ^  spotted,  ears  and  his 

elms  of  dear  old  Yale,'   Certainly  not  the  mon-  ^^^^^^  deportment.  Without  a 

strnis  club  that  was  Balzac's  pride.  Sir  Plume  gu^tion  he  is  one  of  the  most  adorable 
wSlustJy  vain  of  his  amber  snuff  box  "and  of^he  several  canine  -=tors  we  have 

the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,    "but  a -seen.   

"clouded  cane"  would  not  pass  in  weddings  of  METROPOLITAN 
this  year.    A  gold-headed  cane  is  not  to      "Adorable"  '^^ij 

thoiiffht  of      It  suggests  infirmities  of  age,  the,     ^  screen  comedy  adapted  V 
°  ,   J  ,v,n>irvn,tir>  committee,  lion,  Jr..  irona  the  German  I 

respect  of  a  rheumy  and  rheumatic  commiui-c.  |^^^^^^^  Be(i«iht,'  by  p.mi  k. 

' ,       _  i„    riirht       Anv    brldegrOOm,  Wilder:  music  by  Werner  Rk  j 

Mr.    Beckford    is    ngni.  unu^s  i^nca  by  Emest  Neuhaeh  and  Kobci  i, 

nervous  or  as  bold  as  a  lion,  should  take  lessons  i^ert.^^djrec^d        W.mam^D.eter^.e^  and 

ifi  the  art  of  carrying  a  cane.    He  should  not      g  ,   ... 

brandish  it  even  if  he  should  thereby  hit      i^^^i  ^o^;^^f  ^1^;'^^- ; ; ^ ■ ; ; ; ;^ 
unsuccessful  fellow  suitor  or  his  long  disapprov- 

The  Count«s8  H 

ing  father-in-law.   Suppose  in  his  awkwardness  p^e  Prince  Han.^^ 

the  bridegroom  should  drop  his  stick  and  thus  js.ins:  

,.,„sp  his  Arabella  to  trip  over  it.    Would  she    janet  Gaynor.  the  film  public  s  la-, 
cause  his  Ajaoeiia       uip  discomfiture  ,te  Cinderella,  has  in  "Adorable" 

ever  cease  to  remind  him  of  her  a^scomntu  ^  ^^^^^^.^^  provided  by  the  gods  to  a 
as  she  was  swimming  or  mmcmg  down  me  aisi^.  screen  actresses:  she  ca_ 

wonderine  if  the  photographer  would  do  her  j^g^g       ^  velvets  and  pre 

instire'  A  church  rehearsal  is  not  enough,  tend  to  be  a  princess-presumably  no 
justice.'     A  .  ,    o    is  trying  one  of  the  Vienna  Hapsbui-gs— in 

Private  lessons  are  indispensable.  On  less  '^i^mg  ^^^.^^^  country,  where  royalty  incog 
occasions  men  are  sometimes  ill  at  ease  »'i''"nito  goes  to  servants'  balls  and  meet 
a  cane  esoeciallv  vChen  rude  boys  and  insolent  j^^^dsome  young  officers,  also  disguised 
r  1  .v,o„t  rnorkinelv  "I  say  Buddy,  where  The  picture,  now  showing  at  the  Metro 
truftkmen  shout  mockmgiy,  j_say,  ouq  Theatre,  is  about  the  most  pre 

are  your  spats?"  The  performance  oi  ine  >^^^^^^  Tehicle  yet  bestowed  upon  Mis 
"Wedding  March"  by  an  organist  not  sure  oi  gaynor  by  her  adoring  company:  it  ha. 
thP  nedals  sometimes  puts  a  bridegroom  out  the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  gorgeously  ap 
the  pedais  ^omei-u"     w  oarelled  soldiers  and  flunkeys,  marbl 

fitting  mood;  he  forgets  bo  look  as  ii  ne  ^^j^^^g  mirrors,  decorations  and  all  f 
used  to  all  chis  fuss:  as  if  it  were  an  old  siory  ^^^^  Graustarkian  appendages,  -nie- 
to  him— for  widowers   have  been  known   to  s  ^  musical  score  by  Werner  Richnrd 


marry  a 


second. 


A  few  thousands  of  years  ago.  so  "The 
airior's  Husband"  suggests,  the  Ama 
zons  led  their  men  a  merry  dance 
Pontus  everj4hing  was  reversed, 

stayed  at  home  to  rock  the  bablej 

our^  fighf'and  to  perform  the  heav 
^abor"!^  ?t's  rather  an  ami^mg  idea  th 

':^!^r  Tt^  ^f  a^mtus^r  ^ 

Sir™  L  which  called  for  that  ^« 
hero  to  steal  the  magic  girdle  of  Hip 

Dolyta  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  xo  ,orie  Rambeau  is  excellent  as  the  bux- 
■will  sec  Hercules  as  a  tmiQ,^  oaaruij        handsome,  businesslike  Hippolyta, 

strikins  fipture  providing  a  divert- 


giant  Homer  as  a  spouter  of  bad  do^j,,., 
lerel    and  Hippolyta  as  a  strappm 
warrior  with  a  sense  oi  humoi 


buxom  warrior 

If  in  tx)int  o 


ves.  even  a  third  time, 

LOEW'S  STATE 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart" 

TaurcUe  Taylor  in   the  leadinsr  re). 
^IS^tu,// Pictures  with  the  '""^^IfVa^^^ 

l^atnck  Shamus  O  Connell^^_;^„  Mi«'Don.il,i 

Kthel  Chichester  '■  ■  ■'^'^'i^.Jf^:^' 

>rrH.  Chichester,   ■Srell  Pi'.  - 

AUnr  Chichester  AisSwowbr.-i 

Mr    Brent^  :;Tr^ri«  "ov'l 

Mr?..  Brent  V. ...  .Robert  Gri ' - 

Jarvis  •  Norah  f V  )  1 

Smythe   >IuK 

Mi'hael   '".'.'.'Geoflrey  G;I 

Terance  

TWO  persons  who  are  not  starred,  who 
do^ot^ven  appear,  should  be  cred.  on 
with  much  of  the  popular  success  which 
iems  assured  to  this  1933  version  o! 
mat  tried  and  true  Cinderella  tale, 
%X  o'  My  Heart,"  One  is  Frances 


leymann  and  others,  there  is  a  ■•^-i 
mental  little  plot,  there  are  dozens 
shots  of  Mls8  Gaynor  beautifully  ci 
tuniPd,  and  there  is  Henry  Garat.  las 
but.  by  no  means  least. 

As  entertainment  it  is  amiable  but  un 
exciting  and  wUl  probably  please  :h 
loyal  Gaynor  fans  from  coast  to  coa^- 
Janet  looks  prettier  than  usual,  cut' 
musical  company  capers  in  front  of  he 
private  regiment,  raise*  a  handsom 
young  officer  from  his  lieutenancy  to 
generalship  within  two  days  and  the 
ciuarrels  with  him  over  notJilng  in  pa 
tlcular.  Of  course  Janet  gets  her  swee' 
heart,  having  prevailed  on  her  brothe 
to  make  him  a  prince.  The  rest  consls 
|of   several   songs   with   refrain.<^  t'^ 
thyme  "adorable,  deplorable  p.n.d 
tolorable. '  but  which  promise  i  l  o 
less  to  enjoy  considerable  oopn:  /( 
the  radio.  The  fine  hand  of  Rci 
)a  suggested  by  some  of  the  p* 
graphic  work,  and  the  shade  of 
iress  Dances"  hovers  in  the  back 
William   Dieterle  has  provided 

W«a.«inir    hit«   nf   Vllimor  and 


thp  .satirizing  of  th' 
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•vf  s»-quenc«?s  as  tlu    >k.,..;i^  unit 

he  never  forgetB  that  chlldlikej 
v  of  his  star  must  pervade  the; 
'  'ch  Is  therefore  sweet, 
".less.  I 
actln^r,  it  is  Henry  i 
■o  u        most  interest.  This 
handsome  and  dashing  young 
vn.  familiar  to  many  by  his 
'Congress  Dances"  and  other 
mportations,  makes  an  auspic- 
.it.  He  has  an  Ingratiating  per- 
a  good  singing  voice  and  a 
aptitude  for  musical  romance 
iiii  .an  stand  lots  more  like  him 
Blnce  tJie  uU-ture  is  mainly  Miss  Gaynor 
and  her  fellow  star,  there  Isn't  much 
for  the  other  players,  though  Ati- 
'.fy  Smith,  as  a  pompous  prime  minis- 
1  ler,  Sterling  HoUoway.  as  a  thick-witted 
orderly,  and  Hans  \on  Twardowskl,  as 
1  voung  prince  more  interested  In  mum- 
!    xs  than  in  matrimony,  are  all  excel- 
■nt. 

ITier*  is  a  double  stage  bill  headed  by 
-orge  Givot.  who  describes  himself  as 
I    !e  "Greek  Ambassador  of  Good  Will." 
Mr.  Givot,  using  his  own  imique  brand 
I  oX  dialect,  makes  an  amusing  speech, 
'  inte-Tionally  incomprehensible  and  fre- 
•  fimny.  Willy.  West  and  Mc- 
famous  vaudeville  players,  pre- 
.    ..leir  favorite  act,  "The  Wreckers." 
I  On  the  surrounding  bill  are  Jay  Mills 
and  G«rtie  Green;  the  Thiee  Byrne 
Sisters.    Geraldine    Costello  and  Lee; 
Margie  Green  and  the  16  Metropolitan 
Misses.  Davies,  of  Rosemary  and  Davies. 
practically  stopped  the  show  with  iiis 
diverting  combination  of  clever  juggling 
and  diverting  chatter  of  a  strongly 
BrlUsh  variety.  E.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
Tomorrow  at  Seven"  , 

\   f.-rfT    nielo.lrama   adapted   by  Ralph 
'  own  storj':  direeWd  h.v  Ray 

iwrt   b.v  Joseph   I.  .  Scbnitzpr 
rier.  and  presented  "by  Jeffer- 
■  corporation  with  the  following 


!  Broderick . . . 
•lha  Wintei'*. 


 Chester  Morris 

....  Vivienne  Osborne 

 Frank  McHusrh 

 .\llen  .Jenkins 

 Henry  Stephensoii 

 Grant  Mitchell 

 Charles  Middleton 

 -  .  .  .Oscar  Aplcl 

incy..,...'  virgrinia  Howell 

-on  .Cornelius  Keefe 

"  ^1      cr   Edward  L/6  Saint 

Pompey   Gus  Robinson 


The  heat  little  twist  in  "Tomorrow  at 
Seven."  current  feature  film  at  the 
RKO  Keith-Boston  Theatre,  is  that  the 
r  crucial  murder  is  committed  in  an  air- 
B  plane  several  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
El  Who  did  it,  the  audience  is  then  asked 
f'  to  decide?    Of  course,  it  might  have 
oeen  the  pilot  off  duty  who  walked 
iirough  the  cabin  as  the  lights  went 
It;  it  might  have  been  the  flippant 
ung  novelist  who  picked  up  an  ac- 
aintance  with  the  murdered  man's 
I      ughter  a  few  hours  before  the  kill- 
.3:  it  might  have  been,  but  patently 

I Aasn't,  one  of  the  two  dumb  detectives 
taken  along  to  protect  the  party  from 
the  depredations  of  a  sinister  kiUer 
who  always  disi>atched  his  victims  at 
„  the  stroke  of  7  o'clock.  There  had  been 
I  several  mysterious  deaths  before  the 
I  story  opens,  and  they  all  had  two  fea- 
I  tures  in  common — death  was  Inflicted 
'  :th   a   sharp,   thin  blade,    and  no 
,-Pon  was  ever  found, 
■'ossibly  the  producers  are  becoming 
.  bit  more  obvious  with  the  clues  they 
I  supply;  possibly  the  wits  of  this  depart 
ment  are  growing  sharper  through  long 
>erience;  but  in  the  case  of  "Tomor- 
■  at  Seven,"  the  criminal  is  so  sur- 
unded  by  alibis  and  witnesses  to  prove 
;hat  he  couldn't  have  committed  the 
crimes  that  suspicion  inevitably  fastens 
itself  upon  him.    It's  the  first  time 
.  we  ever  guessed  right,  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  that's  no  guarantee  that  pro- 
.•spective  audiences  will,  since  the  plot 
developments  are  quite  ingenious,  and 
much  keeps  happening.    The  most  au- 
thoritative  performance   is   given  by 
Henry  Stephenson  in  the  role  of  a 
'  polite  gentleman  enduring  melodramat 
ippenings  as  well  as  he  can.  Chasti 
•nis  is  the  flippant  yoimg  noveli.. 
r.ed  detective,  and  he  is  both  pleas- 
and-  humorous.     P^ank  McHugh 
I  Allen  Jenkins  are  the  two  detec- 
t.s — rhey  make  them  as  funny  as  the 
'tenal    permits.    VI\'lenne  Osborne 
j<.s  prntty  and  screens  well. 
The  .  ix  vaudeville  acts  include  Ze- 
laya,  "music  plus  philosophy";  Weston 
9nd  EUls  in  "microf unnies" ;  the  elabo- 
T.ie  Lee  Gale  revue,  "It  Happened  in 
a^is";  Gregory  and  company  featuring 
xrriet  Shalek;  June  Purcell  and  Rus- 
\  Johns,  presenting  "the  honey  of  the 
'    ':  the  Casting  Campbells,  "America's 
lier  fliers,"  and  Walter  Mayo  and 
'/ostonians.  E.  L.  H. 


"SHAKE  HANDS  WITH—" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  »1 
"The  substitution  in  other  countries  of  the 
Fascist  salute  for  the  handshake  Is  believed  to 
be  partly  responsible  for  certain  signs  of  the 
disappearance  ot  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  characteristic  expression  of  social  cordiality 
in  Fi'ance." 

Handshaking  is  still  a  passion  with  many 
Americans.  "Shake  hands  with  my  friend,  Fer- 
guson" is  a  favorite  form  of  introduction  with 
some.  This  is  suppased  to  lead  to  an  intimate 
friendship;  but  Ferguson  may  have  a  clammy 
hand,  a  viscous  hand;  he  may  extend  a  few 
fingers,  as  if  he  feared  contagion;  he  may  grip 
the  hand  as  in  a  vice,  not  to  show  pleasure  at 
the  meeting,  but  to  prove  his  superior  strength; 
or  he  may  pump  the  poor  hand,  milk  it  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Pumblechook;  few  would 
have  the  presence  of  mind  shown  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  who,  when  he  was  minister  to 
England,  extended  one  finger  in  answer  to  a 
noble  lord's  snobbish  two.  j 

Women    are    often    unsatisfactory    hand-  { 
shakers.    Perhaps  they  fear  that  the  lily  white  ; 
hand  will  be  crushed'  by  an  ursine  paw;  per-  ; 
haps  they  dread  the  possibility  of  an  imperti-  ' 
nent  squeeze;  they  seldom  meet  the  male's  ex- 
tended hand  with  a  firm  grasp  before  they 
release  it;  but  no  gentleman,  versed  in  books 
of  etiquette,  would  take  undue  advantage  of 
them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  le  Fascist  salute  will 
ever  become  the  fashion  in  this  country.  One 
would  not  know  which  arm  to  lift  skyward;  to 
perform  this  feat  con-ectly  and  gracefully  would 
require  practice.  iTven  supposedly  well  trained 
actors  in  "Julius  Caesar"  have  shown  uncer- 
tainty in  this  important  feature  of  etiquette 
(It  may  be  remembered  that  Richard  Mansfield 
was  rebuked  for  his  management  of  snuff-tak- 
ing in  "Beau  Brummell."  Some  said  he  held 
the  box  in  the  wrong  hand;  others,  that  he  took 
the  pinch  with  the  wrong  fingers.) 

FRANCES~^HITE  NOW  . 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Miss  Frances  White,  the  noted  "Mis- 
sissippi" miss,  is  topliner  of  the  stage 
till  this  week  at  Loew's  Orpheum.  She 
offers  a  round  of  special  songs  deliv- 
ered as  only  she  can.  Coming  direct^ 
to  the  theatre  from  entertaining  at  thei 
White  House.  Mayris  Chaney  and  Ed-[ 
ward  Pox  fill  the  next  important  spoti 
on  the  bill.  They  are  ballroom  dancers 
de  luxe  and  enjoy  international  repu-i 
tation.  Harry  Biuns,  Italian-  dia- 
lect comedian,  provides  most  of  thei 
comedy  on  the  bill  with  his  large  sup-' 
porting  company  in  their  sketch,  "Par- 
don Me."  Other  excellent  acts  are  of- 
fered by  Johnny  Hyman,  youthful 
comedian,  and  Ada  Duval  and  company 
in  a  series  of  magical  feats. 

n  T  -  <  reen  the  attraction  is  "Hell 
1  Robert  Montgomery,  Wal- 


AT  THE  THEATRES 


--  ••.\lien  Corn."  Katharine' 
>•  Howard's  drama:  first  time 

r.  M.  ; 

,  iREMONT— ■  Toshe  Kalb."  Yiddish  drama 
, 'itr'  Matirice  Schwartx:  8:20  P.  «. 


RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE  AT  POPS 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  will  appear  with 
the  orchestra  in-  Gershwin's  "Rha^ody; 
in  Blue"  at  the  Pop  concert  m  Sjm-, 
phony  haU  tonight.   The  program  fol-,^ 

M.^?i..  "Schechenyi  ".Wre  ' " ^^Berlfo^i 

■  The.  Roman  Carnival.'  0*e'''"'^«TdiWikOT8kyi 
Andante  Cantabile. .  ... . .  •  ■  ■ 'i' • 

Fourth  symphony,  third  -novemem  ^^.^^^^^^^ 

•  Lohengrin."  prelude. . . . :  wlISS 

••Rienzi."  overtnre  Gershwin 

«^^^^??Jno^^o,o^'^j|susM-aria-SanroSa'^'1 
■-me  cirand  the  Fiddle."  selection ....  Kern 

,  -»ss  Danres.  ■  waltz   B.^iSd 

,ong  march..  Bullard| 


__AN  UNEASY  SEAT 

A  spectator  in  a  French  iie^ 
whose  trousers  had  been  torn  by  a  naij 
projecting  from  his  seat  has  obtained 
damages  for  the  injury.   The  defendj 
ant  set  up  a  counter  claim,  alleging^ 
that  the  plaintiff  made  such  a  noise^ 
when  he  found  what  had  happened^ 
that  the  performance  could  not  go, 
«n-  »  was  interrupted.     The  judge 
rulM  that  "under  the  circumstances| 
voluble    indignation    was  perfectly 
justified."   The  damage  to  the  plain- 
tiff's trousers  was  no  laughing  mat 
ter-  they  were  probably  his  Sundays 
best.    Them  there  was  the  physical 

^M^y  yea«  ago  the  Danbury  News 
man  quoted  the  old  ^^^f. 
•lement  of  wit  is  surprise   and  added 

■that's  what  makes  a  man  so 
vh«n  he  sits  down  on  a  pm.  For 

her.  were  ot)h«f  wide  jesters  than 


"I  he  Xtieatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Basil  de  Selincourt  not  long  ago  began  a  review  of  Dents  life  o 
Busonl  bv  saying:  "Of  all  boi-ing  books,  books  about  music  are  almost,  an 
books  aoout  musicians  are  quite  the  worst."  This  cannot  be  said  of  Ernest 
Newmans  life  of  Richard  Wagner,  pubblished  in  a  lordly  manner  by  Alfredl 
A  Knopf  The  complete  work  is  U>  be  published  in  three  \olumes.  The: 
first,  ali-eady  in  the  market  contains  a  little  over  500  large  octavo  pagesj 
and  IS  thoroughly  Indexed.   There  are  12  illustrations. 

Ml-  Newmans  preparatory  books  about  Wagner  were  published  in 
1899  -■■Sludy  of  Wagner":  and  1914,  "Wagner  as  Man  and  Ariisf;  and  he 
has  contributed  many  articles  «rth  reference  to  the  man  in  the  Sunday! 
Times  of  London.  One  might  say  that  he  has  made  Wagner  his  hobby;, 
that  to  take  a  phrase  from  the  street,  he  ha^  summered  and  wmtered  with 
Wagner  and  been  through  him  with  a  dark  lantern.  | 
During  the  la-st  20  years  or  so.  during  the  last  10  or  even  five  years i 
•  So  murh  new  and  vital  first-hand  matter  has  come  to  light  .that  ones  oldi 
conception  of  the  story  has  had  to  be  modified  at  a  hundred  points  '  There 
i^  his  own  biography,  to  be  read  with  frequent  questioning,  sketches  that 
appeared  in  1843  and  1851:  besides  over  5000  and  more  of  his  letters  and 
books,  biographical  and  historical.  Many  of  the  letters  have  been  pub- 
Ik^^hed  in  the  authentic  text  for  the  fli'st  time.  ^  ^ 

A  biographer  of  Wagner  "can  at  no  stage  hope  to.  have  reached  the 
final  truth:  all  he  can  do  is  to  make  sure  that  whatever  statement  he 
may  make  whatever  conclusion  he  may  come  to,  shall  be  based  on  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  available  at  the  time  of  writing.  This  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  in  the  present  hfe.  It  makes  no  pretentions  to  finality; 
It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  bring  for  the  first  time,  all  the  avai  ab  e 
Warner  documents  into  the  one  focus,  and  so  to  make  the  way  a  little 
easier  for  some  better  qualified  .student  a  few  years  hence.  The  present 
Wagner  biographies  are  mostly  hindrances  rather  than  helps  towards  the 
Ideal  end  •  One  is  grateful,  for  instance,  to  Glasanapp  for  his  indu.stry 
in  collecting  material  but  he  was  so  blind  a  partisan  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  a  document,  the  selection  he  may  make  from  it,  the  general  use 
to  which  he  may  put  it,  can  never  be  relied  upon. 

—  » 

Mr  Newmans  first  volume  covers  the  years  1813-1848.  "There  can 
be  little  hope  of  any  vital  new  material  relating  to  Wagner's  earlier  years 
hemg  discovered  now.  The  familiar  material,  however,  can] still  be  looked 
from  another  point  of  view  and  coirelated  in  new  ways.  After  the 
nnddle  of  the  mh  century  we  are  dealing  MrAh.  a  world  not  noiabl>  dif- 
ferent in  essentials  from  that  of  today.  But  the  world  in  which  the  lot 
of  the  youthful  Wagner  was  cast  was  one  so  different  from  ours  that 
Txe  constantly  go  astray  it  we  apply  our  modem  conceptions  to  it.  I 
have  accordingly  devoted  «  fair  amount  of  space  in  an  attempt  to  recon- 
struct for  the  reader  the  musical,  economic,  and  social  conditions  in 
Europe  diu-ing  the  first  part  of  Wagner's  life,  and  Uie  nioi-e  significant 
oi  the  personalities  with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact.  I  have  also 
given  detailed  consideration  to  the  question  of  Wagners  debts.  ...  We 
have  been  told  in  great  detail,  the  storj'  of  'the  women  in  Wagner  s  hfe 
But  much  . more  important  than  this  Is  the  story  of  the  theatres  la 
Wagners  life;  that  record  may  not  be  so  jMquant  as  the  other,  but  it  is 
decidedly  more  vital."  " 

And  so  Mr.  Newman  ■  begii>s  his  story  by  asking  whether  Richard  was 
the  son  of  Carl  Friedrlch  Wagner,  the  police  actuary,  or  of  the  actor, 
Ludwig  Geyer.  "To  the  end  of  time  in  all  probabUity  it  will  never  be 
definitely  known.  Wagner  himself  belie\^  in  the  possibility  of  Geyer 
having  been  his  father.  Certainty  on  tliat  point  could  only  come  from 
the  motl;er."  '<  , 


|0) 
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Mr.  Newman  gives  a  list  o(  sources  for  his  first  volume.  This  list  shows 
wide  reading,  also  his  patience,  for  it  required  more  tjian  ordinary  patience 
to  make  ones  way  through  these  many  volumes  and  magazines  to  note 
what  was  essential,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  cliafT:  but  there  is  no  N 
trace  of  labor  in  the  presentation.  The  »toi-y  is  told  with  delightful  ease, 
As  Mrf  A.  H.  Pox-Strangways  well  says  "This  book  makes  hardly  any  W 
attempt  to  explain  the  music  by  the  Hfe^  or  the  hfe  by  the  music.  It  con- 
centrates on  tlie  life  and  treats  It  a«  a  human  problem  of  absorbing  inter- 
e.st  per  se.  Some  wiM  thei-efore  put  the  book  aside  with  the  feeling  that  ifl 
they  are  to  get  a*  the  man  s  genius,  they  prefer  to  do  so  through  his  musu T 
alone  But  those  who  decide  to  read  Uiis  patient  and  exhaustive  analysi-l 
will  .see  perhaps  for  th«' first,  time,  not  so  much  what  kind  of  geniusi 
Wagner  was  a*  what  it  cost*  to  be  a  genius  at  all.  .  .  -  What  music  getsf 
from  life  or  gives  to  it  is  in  1i»  last  resort  the  extent  to  which  the  composer 
was  interested  in,  wa«  litemlly  In'  his  experiences  whether  they  consisted  of^ 
ft  set  of  umal  or  od  .vjcwi  retottonships.  Whether  he  was  what  we  think  olf 
as  a  hero  or  a  vlHain  k  of  httle  account  in  comparison  with  the  question  ^ 
whether,  whichever  lie  -was.  he  was  a  thorough-paced  one.  ^ 
"That  is  what  t**fc  book  tries  to  teU  u«.  It  has  too  many  pages  f«  « 
there  to  be  an  epigram  on  every  page,  but  we  find  when  we  lay  it  down 
that  we  have  chuckled  a  good  deal.  '  For  Mr.  Newman  has  a  pretty  wit,  at  * 
time*  a  bitter  wit.  j 

Thus  quoting  Mi«.  BurreH's  i>emark  that  Wagner's  account  of  his  \outh-  ^ 
ful  excesses  v.  "transparently  unreal,  the  exaggeration  of  a  physically  dimin- 
utive youth  with  hie  head  inflated  by  some  student  romance  whase  hero's  ^ 
pxploit  he  wishes  to  be  supjwped  to  rival"  Mr.  Newman  replies:    A  good!: 
woman,  however,  often  does  nOt  kno^  all  that  a  bad  boy,  even  if  physicall: 
diminutive,  is  capable  of  i«  the  wa>-  o*  naughtiness.     There  is  not.  th 
.slightest  reason,  however,  to  doubt  titie  veracity  of  Wagner's  account  of  h' 
youthlul  follies."  .  .  „ 

He  was  not  only  a  bom  amoriat.  he  was  more  than  once  a  bar,  especiall 
in  his  memoirs  when  Cosima  was  looking  over  his  shoulder.  conspK-uous  f'j 
ingrati-ude.  a  cad.  Even  while  Wagner  was  alive.  Heinrich  Dorn  m  a  publ. 
:mpnnt  attacked  Wagner  for  his  "cold,  heartless  ingi'atitude  ,ind  Doi 
mentioned  "only  "  the  names  of  King  Priediich  August  in  Dre-sdei-..  Meye 
beer  in  Paris.  Wessendonck  in  Zurich.  Ruelow  in  Munich.  Even  Wagne 
brottier  Albert  wrote  him.  "I  am  used  to  j«eing  you  respect  people  or 
r  and  as  long  as  thev  can  be  useful  to  you;  when  the  usefulness  is  over  tj 


i.\  a.s  1  \ii.ue 
chai-actw  " 


The 


precipitously  from  his  engagement.  WnL-.eep.'. 
cvuu  iove  ioui-  lalent.  u  14  jim  U»  oppo*ui«  m  regmctru*  love  In  a  stalwart  family  lawyer  who  in  noi 

her  but  ready  10  assume  the  lOiixii^'blUtles  of  par 
embarrassment.    A  modestly  objure  company  in  Muh 


chapters  -The  state  ot  music  In  0«rmauy"  during  tJhc  eariy  yea  by  the  May  Vokos  who  was  a  screaming  success  as  a  dumb  comn 
.of  WR«nor  and  "The  Economic  and  Social  SUtiw  of  t^e  Musician"  are  (down  to  and  Including  "The  Bat."    Harlan  Brlggs.  who  played  d 
■  »T>edal  interest.  The>'  excuse  in  a  way  Wa«iws  arrogance  and       incessaitoriglnal  production.  Ifi  again  the  middle  aged  suitor.    He  did  the  m 
sorrowing  without   hope  or  thought  of  repayment.    "We  discover  tha      Great  events  from  little  Aborn.s  grow.    Milton  of  that  name  d 
Rlch;ird  W.tyaer  \<  a.-,  no  mi)re  constructed  to  fit  into  th*'  pxi.'<tinR  eoonomitfor  a  bit  of  extra  toasting  this  week.    May  18  la  hla  birth  annl\' 
r^n'into  the  exK-^iing  musical  condition  of  things.   In  everv  sense  he  l.s  rhe  having  acquired  a  total  of  69  years.    On  this  occasion  1883  wa 
CpIcssus  be.stridh!s  a  century."  But  Mr.  Newman  .speaking  of  U\e  enormouaccepted  as  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  stage  life,  although  there  arc 
«iange  in  th?  status  ol  the  German  opei-a  compo.w  since  the  eighteen  early  records  that  mention  1885  as  the  year  of  his  arrival  In  Boston,  a 
aiiiiies,  to  wiuch  Wagner  contributed  not  only  by  the  excellence  of  hi.  young  Callfornlan  come  East  a«  a  travelling  salesman, 
musical  dramas  add.-,  but  "paradoxical     it  may  seem  by  what  the  commercia      in  any  event,  we  did  him  honor  as  a  veteran  of  50  years'  service  and 
woiW  would  i-egard  a.s  his  rauU  as  a  mau.  almo.st  seems  as  if  nature  with  ipay  Templeton  came  over  from  Boston  to  sing  Buttercup's  role  In  "H. 
deflnit'  artistic  goal  m  view  had  made  liiiu  in  a  .sen.sc  .so  magnificently  com.  M  S.  Pinafore"  as  a  special  feature  of  the  occasion.    She  is  silU  a  won- 
p  eie  that  tJieve  wa^  nj  fear  of  his  aii-st)c  ideal  ever  coming  to  »hipwTecl>  derful  person,  this  Fay  Templeton.  on  the  stage  from  the  time  she  played 
riiiougi>  an  undue  sensitiveness  on  li:.s  part  to  certain  conventions  of  ordinary  Cupid  at  Uie  age  of  4.   Five  years  after  that  she  was  the  Puck  of  a  New 
'ife.  .       •  >         York  production  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream  •  and  has  been  pretty  .steadii  / 

"The  plam  fact  »  that  tf  he  had  been  wiUmg  to  live  at  other  people'^  a  favorite  player  ever  since,  though  she  has  seriously  announced  her  i*- 
expense  he  would  ne\  er  have  accomplished  a  quarter  of  the  work  he  waA  tlrement  six  or  eight  times.   Her  voice  Is  still  good,  and  as  gorgeously  hU5Ky 

„„„  M,.  ......  ,  .  ,        .  .     .  as  ever  in  the  lower  register.  . 

John  Golden  made  a  short  speech  of  appreciation,  naming  Aborn  a.' 


^.■>K>-iiot  »»v  "v.u.u  iii^cj  iiavc  o-ii. iMiLpiii.iiea  a  quBri«r  01  tne  worit  he  wail 
■■pnt  into  Uie  world  to  do.  And  that  he  should  have  been  consitutionallyl 
.ncapable,  irom  the  commencemem.  of  conforming  to  tilie  economic  siandJ 


 ,      ^Mt^v^t\mx^    w    I'liv  cvuiiuiiiii;  JOUIl    ^JUlucii   iiifsA^*.    f  "I   *. 

so  humbly  accept«?d  by  other  German  oomposers.  was  just  another  sigal  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  native  theatre  and  the  only  man  ^""^ 
.ts  «-e  now  see,  that  m  Richard  Wagner  nature  had  tlirown  up  a  being  a.s^  courage  and  taste  to  go  on  season  after  season  reviving  the  blessed  GilDcri 
different  li-om  the  generality  of  German  muiiicjanji  in  ordinary  human  sub-  and  Sullivan  repertory.   Aborn  responded,  bowmg  his  ^ood  gray  head  lo^ 
.stance  as  he  surpassed  them  in  genius.    The  modem  world  is  apt  to  look  atl  and  receiving  the  plaudiU  of  the  audience  as  one  accustomed  to  sucn 
Wagners. borrowings  from  rather  the  wrong  angle.    With  exceptions  the  honors.    Which  he  Is. 

rrerman  composers  and  men  lived  in  a  state  01  chronic  inpecunlosity.  Bor-        ^,  ti 

-owuig  from  friends  especially  in  the  difficult  first  part  of  a  career  was  not  """" 
m  exception  but  the  rule,  and  there  were  few  of  inese  people  who  had  not 
n  some  'time  or  other  made  the  acquaintance  ot  the  local  pawnbroker. 

.  .  .  The  difference  between  Wagner  and  ah  these  others  was  in  the 
first  place  that  he  was  never  in  the  least  reluctanc  to  incur  debts  not  merely 
or  necessities,  but  for  luxuries,  and  in  the  second  place  that  he  would  havp 
->een  quite  content  to  §0  on  owing  money  to  the  end  of  his  days  had  his 
ors  not  reminded  him  occasionally  of  nis  obligations  to  them  " 


">een 
reditors 
Mr 


o  li^v  1 V  iiiiiiut-n  mill  vjn^noiLfiirtij,\  01  Ills  ooiigaiions  to  unem. 
Newman  might  have  added  that  Wagner's  favorite  repayment,  when 
repay,  was  base  ingratitude. 


he  did  repay,  was  base  ingratitude. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  footnotes  in  this  volume;  many  of  them  affording 
what  Horace  Greeley  used  to  describe  as  "mighty  interesting  reading."  For 
the  con\  enience  of  the  reader  these  footnotes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages 
to  which  they  refer. 

gWTEri' o"a  q  w  a  y 

By  BURNS  MANTLE 

NEW  YORK,  May  27— "Should  a  father's  carnal  sin  blight  the  life 
f  babykins?"— they  are  singing  a  favorite  Broadway  laugh  song  again  in 

revived  "Jime  Moon,"  and  though  they  are  not  singing  it  as  well  as 
was  sung  originally,  nor  with  the  same  pep,  nor  arousing  the  same 
otous  audience  response,  the  general  effect  is  cheerful.  "June  Moon," 
written  for  the  Broadway  trade  back  in  1929  by  two  of  her  superior  sons 
jy  adoption,  George  Kaufman  and  Ring  Lardner.  is  one  of  five  plays  that 
ame  in  this  week  either  to  play  return  engagements  or  start  hopefully 
a  summer  runs  at  reduced  prices.    Speaking  of  reduced  prices  reminds 

e  of  an  Interesting  situation  that  has  developed.  Both  Rachel  Crothers' 
When  Ladies  Meet"  and  Rose  Franken's  "Another  Language"  have  been 

.uring.    When  they  were  on  tour  twice  as  many  stage  hands  were  re- 
uired  to  handle  the  scenery  as  were  needed  in  New  York. 

When  thCy  came  back  to  New  York  their  producers  understood  they 
ould  go  back  to  the  original  number  of  helpers.  But  the  Stage  Hands' 
nternational  Union  now  says  they  cannot.  Being  touring  attractions, 
iiey  must  continue  to  support  a  touring  crew.  This  order  probably  will 
lose  them  both.    John  Golden,  as  manager  for  "When  Ladies  Meet," 

aving  made  an  agreement  with  the  local  stage  hands'  union  that  the 
.ome  crew  of  six  men  would  be  permitted  to  operate  the  stage,  reduced 

rices  to  a  range  of  25  cents  to  $1— and  this  for  one  of  the  season's  most 

jccessful  plays.  Wednesday  representatives  of  the  stage  hands  called  to 
.iiform  him  that  he  would  have  to  re-employ  an  additional  eight  men  to 
run  his  stage,  which  adds  something  like  $700  a  week  to  the  pay  roll 
and  makes  tlvp  engagement  at  a  dollar  top  impossible.    [Mr.  Golden  closed 

When  Ladies  Meet"  last  night.  Ed.] 

There  are  those  who  say  the  stage  hands'  attitude  is  selfishly  in- 

uenced  by  the  motion  picture  magnates.  These  gentlemen  are  convinced 
-aat  a  cheap  legitimate  theatre  is  a  new  movie  menace.   With  proved  and 

uccessful  ptays  selling  at  a  dollar  top  and  with  prices  ranging  from 
hat  low  down  to  the  humble  25  cents,  the  quarter- part  of  a  dollar,  the 
competition  immediately  becomes  fairly  strong  and  likely  to  grow. 

"June  Moon"  may  be  recalled  as  the  adventure  of  a  lyric  writer  from 
Cjeneral  Electric's  Schenectady  plant  who  comes  naturally  by  a  gift  for 

hyming  "June"  and  "moon"  in  a  popular  song.  He  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
joke  in  New  York's  tin-pan  alley  until  a  "June  Moon"  song  actually  does 
become  a  best  seller.  Then  he  stands  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  matri- 
mony by  one  of  the  flashier  Broadway  girls,  but  is  successfully  retrieved 
in  the  end  by  a*  simple  small  town  maid  he  has  met  on  the  train  coming 
to  New  York. 

Harry  Rosenthal,  a  clever  night  club  pianist  and  orchestra  leader  who 
scored  a  considerable  success  in  the  original  company  impersonating  Harry 
Rosenthal,  has  been  made  the  star  of  the  revival.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
jwhy,  unless  Harry  has  money  in  the  show.  At  that,  we  hold  stardom 
jpretty  cheaply  in  our  theatre. 

In  addition  to  "Jime  Moon"  we  have  a  revival  of  "It's  a  Wise  Child" 
In  view.  This  is  one  of  the  last  comedies  tlie  late  David  Belasco  staged. 
Written  by  Laurence  E.  Johnson,  it  is  a  light  farcical  affair  about  a  girl, 
who  escapes  a  forced  marriage  with  an  overbearing  middle  aged  man 
tjy  confessing  slyly  that  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  is  boast- 
ing, of  course,  or  lying,  as  you  prefer,  because  she  really  wants  to  marry 
an  Attractive  boy  of  her  own  age.    He,  hearing  the  lie,  also  withdraws 


The  reminiscent  theatre  is  more  interesting  in  a  dull  spring  than  the 
active  theatre.  I  had  a  letter  recently  from  an  educator  named  SchUck 
in  Chicago,  who  was  trying  to  trace  the  prominent  Rosalinds  of  As  You 
Like  It "  I  thought  to  pick  out  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the  moderns  ana 
send  them  to  him,  wondering  as  I  did  so  why  he  did  not  go  through  his 
own  public  library  for  the  information.  By  the  time  I  had  spent  a  haii 
hour  looking  for  Roslinds  I  was  so  deep  in  reading  about  them  I  gave 

up  hours  to  it.  . 

I  don't  know  exactly  why  it  seems  Interesting  to  know  that  a  Mrs. 
Kenna  was  the  first  lady  to  play  Rosalind  in  America,  or  that  that  was 
as  long  ago  as  1786,  and  the  Hallam  &  Henry  company  the  promoters  ol 
the  repertory.  What's  Mrs.  Kenna  to  us  or  we  to  Mrs.  Kenna?  But 
there  is  still  a  pleasure  in  the  reminder.  Probably  because  any  mention 
of  Rosalind  does  revive  stirring  memories  of  those  lovely  ladies  we  have 

^^^'^My  Rotatods  would  begin  with  Ada  Rehan  and  include  JUha  Marlowe 
and  a  lovely  mental  picture  of  Henrietta  Crosman  in  the  role.  That  would 
be  in  the  early  nineties.  I've  seen  Margaret  Anglin  play  Rosaluid.  and 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  and  a  single  performance  by  a  lovely  English 
girl  Elsie  Mackay.  I  recall  the  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It"  that 
was  not  a  happy  experience  for  Marjorie  Rambeau,  the  time  a923)  an 
organization  of  honest  managers  thought  to  establish  an  American  na- 
tional theatre  under  the  direction  of  Augustus  Thomas. 

But  I  suppose  the  educator,  who  tells  me  that  he  keeps  other  teachers 
informed  would  like  to  know  that  Rose  Coghlan  was  a  great  Rosalind, 
and  Lily  Langtry,  and  practically  every  other  leading  woman  who  ever 
gained  prominence  in  our  theatre,  especially  all  those  who  looked  well  in 
doublet  and  hose.  Even  when  they  were  less  than  shapely  they  could 
wear  high  boots  to  hide  lean  calves  and  interfering  knees.  Maude  Adam« 
played  RosaHnd  once  (in  1910  it  was),  in  the  Greek  theatre  at  Berkeley. 
Cal  and  I  venture  that  event  still  lingers  pleasantly  in  California 
memories.  Alexandra  Carlisle  was  a  Chicago  Rosalind  at  the  Goodman 
.Memorial  Tneatre  no  longer  than  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 


sohoolbojrimo  amiTse  themselves  by  j 
placing  an  ingeniously  bent  pin  on 
a  hard  wood  seat,  to  see  the  victim 
jump.     This  nail  In  a  theatre  seat 
may  have  emphasized  a  tragic  situ- 
ation in  a  melodrama;   Possibly  a. 
scene  in  a  farce,  as  far  as  the  other 
spectators    were    concerned,    for  as 
there  are  diseases  that  do  not  ex- 
cite sympathy  but  laughter  when  the 
afflicted  tells  in  minut*  detajl  his 
symptoms  or  his  pains  so  any  Injury 
to  one's  trousers  is  regarded  as  a 
side-splitting  joke.    Yet  trousers  are 
not  funny  in  themselves  unless  they, 
bag  at  the  knees,  or  like  those  oi 
Cesar  Fran*  and  Johannes  Brahms 
climb  unduly  toward  the  knees;  or 
unless  they  are  of  the  ^^<f  ordeon  va- 
riety as  those  worn  by  Arthur  Nikisch 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Boston  clad 
I  by  the  leading  tailor  of  Leip/.ie. 


fTSr^reiident,  was 
jresldent  for  life. 
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j  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

Officers  elected  by  the  New  England 
Voman's  Press  Association  at  the  recent 
innual  meeting  Include  Mrs.  Janie  Gor- 
ion  Weltman,  president;  Miss  Madeleine 
Barrett  and  Mrs.  Jean  West  Maury,  vlcs- 
jresidents;  Mrs,  Effle  Flood  Kmg,  re- 
;ording  secretary;  Miss  Juanita  Flor- 
»nce  O'Hara,  corresponding  secretary; 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Bradley  French,  treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  A.  Louise  Gillette,  au- 
ditor. New  members  received  included 
Mrs  Charles  B.  Mack,  Mrs.  El'zabeth 
J  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Marv  Mahoney. 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Flagg.  the  retiring 
president,  who  is  also  retiring  pres:- 
'dent  of  the  Professional  Women's  CluiJ. 
is  planning  a  summer  abroad. 

j    ANNUAL  MEETING  WEDNESDAY 
The'  Women'.s   Republican    Club  of 


Wednesday  ^^iU  be  the  first  G>T3s> 
night    at    the   Pops,   suggestmg  the 
Bohemian  side  of  the  arts.    There  will 
be  fcolorful  decorations.    The  audience 
is  invited  to  come  in  Gypsy  ^vess,  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  table 
warty    Arthur  Fiedler  has  drawn  his 
Urogram  from  the  rich  store  of  Gypsy 
imuMc  of  various  nations,  including  Elsie 
ipatay,  the  Gypsy  cimbalom  player,  and 
Lefa  Lavanoff,  the  Gypsy  dancer,  who 
'  will  appear  with  the  orchestra.  Thurs- 
day. June  1,  will  be  Stein  night,  with 
music  suggestmg  the  old  lays  of  drlnk- 
and  singing.    Everyone  is  mvited 
to  come  with  a  stein,  for  tb«i^e  jlU  be 
^eer^on  draught  and  prizes  for  the  most 
I  curious  specimen.'!. 

The  programs  of  the  week  follow: 
SUNDAY  EVENING,  MAY 
■■U-  CoQ  d-Or,"  I"foduclion^^«.d^;v 
-K^seian  and  Lu-lmiila.';  Over«-„-e 
Tlancpx  and  SonP"  of  the  t-,  „i  i  i  . . 

Waltz  from  the  Serenade  for  Stnn-=  ,  I 

'  Overture  SotrnncUe  "1812"  T'  l 

Soviet  Iron  Foundry  :  •  ■  ■  ■  1a  u 

Volia  BaVmen-.  Sonf  .  .-^rran  wd 

Caucasian  Sketches  ipponio 

MONDAY  EVENING 

•■At  the  Kxhibltlon."  March   ''"o^w  ' 

••B^nvenulo  Cellini.  ;,  overture,   .       ■  Ber 

Nocturne:    "Nuai!:«  ..■  pu.'nn 

■  La  Boheme. '  Fan"«"»  ■■•;,■  v.;!, 1 

•  ■K^.^re.  at        Exh,bu.or.;^>uUe^^^.^  , 

Kon.erUluck                 ^^^^  Sanrom^^ 
••Arlisl^'   I.if,e."   Wall?.   i'iniz 

•  La  Giooonda:  '  Ballet  of  the  H«ur« 


TUESDAY  EVENING 


"Stars  and  Slripes  Forever 

•  Liffht  Cavalr.v."  Overiure. 

•  Dubinushka."  Russian  Polk 


'•Peer  Gvnl,"  "inite. 
"Espana."  Rhap90d.v. 

"Ave  Maria"  

(Violin  solo,  harp, 
"Jlarfhe    Slave"  .  ...  ■  . 
'■Dan\ibe  Wa,ve»."  Waltz .  . 
•■ch.ep  and  Ooat."  (Walku 


Polk  SOUK 

Arranifed  by  Jaechia 
Grie^' 

 Chahrier 

■  . '  '  Schubert-Wilhelmj 
orran  and  strints* 
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Ht-rbert 


VniHrio»D  Kjnl.H 

WEDNKSDAY  EVENING 

, , n  :     r  ,  i...  Pwice  •  ■  •  •  "{i1,>X 

,ii«v  Dance   v.  i,... 

,  t>>ll<"r."  Spleoiu; 
■iiiitr         ■  •  •     .  • 

oC  Hiiiu.ii-i.in  A 


.  .  Bizot 


Huiiearlan  Rtiapsoily 


•  rii.v 


(With  Cimbalom  Solo) 

llifi  1  ivanolt.   Spanish  dancer 
Gyi.ju"'    from     rountoss  Mant/^a' 


Kalman 

Ghosl  ol  the 
 Qrossinan 


Hmuaiian  Cuarda*; 

Warrior"   

THURSDAY  EVENING 

 Meyerbcfr 

'  RubiiisU'in 


n;»nc«> 
qup" 


ter.  There  were  se\ 
unfortunately  cannot  bo  uanud  bnau-sc 
of  lack  of  space.  But  a  word  of  com- 
mendation is  due  to  Karle  Rohde  of 
Loew's  Orphcum,  who  conducted  often 
without  beneflt  of  rehearsals;  to  Hal 
Forde,  who  ser\'ed  as  chief  master  of 
ceremonlei;  and  to  Gerald  GrlfBn,  pres- 
ident of  the  guild,  who  made  initial 
introductions.  W.  E.  G. 


Delilah 


 W.-isncr 

Saint-Saeiw 
.  .  ,  .Volstertt 


POFS  "COW 

Russian  music  was  played  last  night 
at  Symphony  hall  by  the  Pops  orches- 
tra 'luider  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor. 
The  progrram  follows: 

Kimsky-Korsakov.  .'  l^  fmi  d'Or."  Introdno- 
lion  ;md  Wrddina:  March 

Glinka  "Russian  ami  Liidmilla,'''  Ovprtun; 

Weprik.   .  Dances,  and  Snnps  o£  (he  .C-neito 

Rimsky-Korsakov  '  (hnstnias  bvc.  Suite 

Prelude — Mintiol  of  the  Stars — Polonai.sc 

Tchaikovskv   Foniith  Symphony.  Finale 

Tchaikovsky.  . Walli  from  the  Serenade  lor 

Slrines 

Tcliaikovsk.v — OuverUiro    Soleiinajle.  •isl;;" 

Mossolov   Sovi(>t  Jrcm  Fouiidr.v 

Volca  Bai-aemen'S  Song-  (Arrauscd  by  ,);ic  chia) 
Ippolitov-Ivanov.  CaiHasian  sketches 

In  the  Villae'c — In  «he  Mosque — Procession 
!■  ot  the  Saj-dar 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  approve  al 
^-lin,  program  of  Russian  music  which  omit: 

Ma.rch  Thomas  I  Moussorgsky.  but  It  must  be  admittec 

that  last  night's  concert,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  Russia's  greatest  musicai 
genius,  was  an  interesting  and  charm-, 
ing  one.  The  house  was  packed,  upj 
stairs  and  down,  and  the  orchestra 
played  to  it  richly  and  e'xpresslvely. 

The  Pops  do  more  than  offer  a  musi- 
cal let-down  after  the  universlty-courst 


which  he  '  '  I 

Ann  GiUri 
L'cioi-s          uu'i.a  Balrd,  ■'th-:  -  i  >  .1 
American  boy,"  offers  some  good  ren- 
ditions of  popular  tunes,  even  playing  1 
two  saxaphones  at  a  time.  Fritz  and  | 
Jean  Hubert,  "the  realistic  inebriates,"  | 
are  really  funny  In  their  ridiculous  pan-  | 
tomime  and  dance  travesty.    A  grace- 
ful, interesting  couple,  Em-ica  and  Nov- 
ello,  offer  several  dances  on  the  Spanish 
order.    Bob  Rlpa,  "Denmark's  jugglhig 
genius,"  presented  a  fine  act,  and  Larry 
Flint  with  his  16  Rhythm  Kings  had  a, 
variety  of  musical  selections  of  good! 
quality.    E- 

MODERN  [ 
"Black  Beauty" 

A  screen  drama  adapted 


Selection . 


.I.iidois  . 
.Strauss  [ 


••»«^'''/;"«c?""*Mi;ch::; :  :wo-odi„ 

FRIDAY  EVENING 

Rako<»y 

"«i^'iS:r.;;.;.-::;.':.--.Magu,we,u 
mide^"lhJ>a,kyries:::;;;;;:~ 

■The  Lost  Chord"...  « 

Trumpel   solo:  Georges  Mater 
"Prince  Icor."  Pqlevet/.klan  Dances.  -Boi^d 

"Music  in  the  .*.ir."  Selection  fivorVk 

"Humore.sque"   ^  •  -,„  horshsv  i  n 

"Strike  Dp  the  Band"  beisnNvm 


screen  — 
Logue  from  the  novel 
by   Anna  SewcU: 


SATURDAY  EVENING 


Pomp  and  Circumstance... 

Dvrriure  "Zampa  ' .    . ,  , 

■  Whisoerinir  f>f  the  Flowers 
Ballet  from  "Faust  " 


.  .El? 


by  Charles; 
of  the  same  name 
directed  by  Phil  Rosen. 
[Vroduced  by  I.  E.  Chadwick  and  Presented 
by  Monosram  Pictures  with  the  foUowins 

Leda  Lambert  -  ■  •  Esther  RaJf 'o"! 

Henry  Cameron.  ■*'*''^j;'*f 

Rlorisoe   w  Hale  Hamilton 

Capt    Jord-an.....:.  Gavin  Gordon 

R?naIdo  Don  Ah-aradd 

,Tunk  Man   George  Walsh 

Veterinary  Theodore  Lorch 

T.-r,h   John  Larkinl 

Reporter'.   Ed  Fether8ton4 

C  ib  Driver   Al  Bridge! 

Doctor  Bruce  Covington 

A  famous  old  classic,  Anna  Sewall'sj 
"Black  Beauty,"  arrives  upon  the  screen 
ano  may  now  be  seen  on  the  double  bill 
at  the  Modern  Theatre,  where  this 
week's  feature  is  "The  Story  of  Temple 
Drake,"  with  Miriam  Hopkins,  Jack  La 
Rue,  ■William  Gargan  and  Florence 
Eldredge.    "Black  Beauty,"  as  you  may 


Bt  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,  •  , 

•  .  Strauss  phony  material 

Julius  Theodorowicz)         '     t  „„i-  „i™i,fv  f 


of  the  Symphony  winter  series.  They 

:;  Heioid  bring%ut  charming  light  suites,  lesse  was  th^Tlsto^^ol'a  greithorTe. 

•  ■            music  of  the  great  composers  d^vertisseJ  ^  hlf  dfys  L\^colt  pranc-': 

,it.       ments  worth  hearing,  yet  not  real  sym-,  i  ^^^^^  ^^^^  pastures  and  ending,: 


(Violin  solo.   „   

Capriccio  Italian.  ^'^"^cfnfnrri 

Victor  Herbert  Favorites  _  .■ 


Prelude  in  G  minor. 
"Winterireen  for  President. 

I  Sir.r"  


from  "Of  Thee 
.  .  .Ger.shwinl 


^5 


COLONIAL 
Though  in  existence  for  19  years  and 
during  that  period  active  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  clean  and  wholesome 
drama  and  protective  of  its  own  m  times 
of  stress  and  distress,  the  Catholic 
Actors  Guild,  until  last  night,  never 
had  come  before  the  public  fV^  jn 
Boston.  For  several  seasons  it  had 
sponsored  beneflt  performances  m  New 
York  for  the  furtherance  of  its  philan- 
thropies, invariably  meeting  with  sub- 
stantial response.  It  is  about  to  open 
and  to  maintain  a  Boston  chapter,  and 
the  more  or  less  impromptu  prograni 
presented  last  evening  in  the  Colonial 
Theatre  served  two  purposes;  to  create 
a  friendly  feeling  for  this  organizatlori 
and  to  add  to  Its  charitable  fund  sucM 
.sums  as  might  accrue.  As  benefit  perj 
I'ormances  go,  this  was  successful  at( 
least  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  gav 
of  their  time  and  their  talents.  Thi 
audience  could  have  been  larger,  but 
is  atoned  in  hearty  applause  for  its  lack 
of  numbei-s.  Undoubtedly  a  second 
similar  event  will  find  a  far  more  eager] 
public  awaiting  it. 

The  program  of  30  odd  numbers  was 
balanced  in  nice  proportions  between 
local  talent  and  visiting  artists,  the 
latter  comihg  over  from  New  York  just 
in  time  to  appear  and  departing  by  the 
midnight  train.  On  the  Boston  side 
were  the  DeMarco  Girls.  Rose  Zulallan, 
Ranny  Weeks,  Alice  Wellman,  Kath- 
arine Cunningham  Gray,  Adrian 
O'Brien,  all  singers  well  known  here- 
abouts, and  all  of  them  in  splendid 
voice  last  evening.  Miss  Zulallan  was 
especially  good  in  Schumann-Heink's 
famous  song,  "When  the  Boys  Come 
Home,"  and  Miss  Wellman,  accompanied 
by  Pierre  De  Reeder.  sang  "One  Kiss" 
and  an  excerpt  from  "Bitter  Sweet" 
-   ■■        The  first  of  the 


Last  night's  concert  was  distinguishei^ 
by  glowing  string  tone,  especially  ini 
RachmanmoKj  j-j^^  Tchaikovsky  waltz,  by  rhythmic  pre-^ 
cision  and  by  a  well-integmted  and' 
blended  ensemble.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the  Pops  concerts  of, 
the  season,  and  one  of  the  best  played. 

_  E.  B. 

RKO  KEITH'S  ' 
"Ann  Carver's  Profession" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Robert  Biskiii 
from  his  own  story:  du'c-led  by  Eddie  B-az| 
zell.  photographed  by  Teddy  Tetzlaff  and 
presented  by  Columbia  Pictures  with  thd 
followiiiir  cast:  „      ,„  1 

.\iin6  Carver  Fay  Wra.\j 

Bill  Graham  Gene  Raymond 

■Carole  Rogers  Claire  Dodd, 

Ken    .     .   .Arthur  Picrson,' 

Judg-e  Binsrham  Claude  GilHngwateri 

.Inn  Thompson  Frank  Albertson| 

Baker  Frank  Conroy; 

Terry   Jessie  RalphI 

Simmons  '.  Robert  B.irret' 

Harrison;  Edward  Keane, 

Irma....'  Diane  Bon' 

Fay  Wray,  who  seems  to  be  about  the! 
busiest  young  actress  on  the  screen  to- 
day, appears  as  a  clever  lady  lawyer  Uij 
"Ann  Carver's  Profession."  current  j 
screen  attraction  at  the  RKO  Keith  i 
Theatre.  The  plot  is  a  fairly  familiar ' 
one,  but  it  has  its  points,  decidedly,  I 
thanks  to  some  good  acting  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  characters,  and  to  the 
du-ection  of  Eddie  Buzzell,  which  keeps 
things  going  well  until  the  forced  and 
saccharine  conclusion.  A  clever  woman, 
torn  between  the  excitement  of  an  im- 
portant job  and  the  demands  of  mar- 
riage, is  a  good  dramatic  figure,  even 
though  the  predicaments  in  which  the 
film  places  her  have  been  tan-ed  with 
the  brush  of  melodrama  rather  than 
of  reality.  The  climax  of  the  picture 
is  reasonably  effective,  being  another 
of  those  court  room  scenes  In  which  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  defending  coun- 
sel get  the  better  of  legal  training,  but 
since  the  prosecution  had  a  pretty  thin 
case,  the  spectator  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  acquittal. 

Anne  Carver,  law  student,  marries^ 
Bill  Graham,  former  athlete  and  now 
draftsman  in  an  architect's  office  After 

?iiis^rg"oVU^s;ni?  sr^s^s 


after  many  vicissitudes  and  indignities, 
with  his  honorable  retirement.  With 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  set 
of  human  personages,  however,  the  orig- 
inal plot  has  undergone  staggering 
changes,  even  though  the  fate  of  the 
horse  still  motivates  the  action.  The 
equine  actor  remains  nameless,  but  he 
gives  the  best  performance  in  a  heavily 
melodramatic,  hastily  put  together  pro- 
duction, t 
Henry  Cameron,  Black  Beauty's  own-! 
er,  is  dangerously  injured  saving  thei 
horse  from  a  burning  stable,  set  afire 
by  his  dastardly  rival,  Capt.  Jordan.  A 
wild  ride  for  the  doctor  lames  the 
horse  for  life  and  keeps  him  from  win-| 
ning  the  steeplechase  which  would  have 
saved  Henry's  estate.  He  goes  North, 
the  horse  Is  sold  to  Jordan,  who  meets 
his  just  deserts  while  trying  to  force 
Beauty  over  an  impossible  jump.  The 
horse  and  his  former  master  go  down 
and  down  in  the  scale,  meeting  once 
again  when  Beauty  is  drawing  a  junk 
cart  and  Henry  is  starving.  The  in- 
tervention of  kind  friends  saves  the  day 
for  both,  however,  and  the  fade-out 
shows  Henry  married  to  a  childhood  i 
sweetheart  and  Beauty  wondering  what 
it'3  all  about. 

Alexander  Kirkland  takes  the  role  of 
Henry  Cameron  and  does  as  well  as 
he  can  with  a  foolish  role  and  a  heavy 
southern  drawl.  Esther  Ralston  looks  | 
pretty,  Gavin  Gordon  is  a  very  wicked; 
villain,  and  Hale  Hamilton  looks  bene-: 
volent.  The  rest  do  what  they  can.  , 
E.  L.  H. 


with  much  feeling.  _ 
New  York  guests  were  Hugh  O'Connell 

and  Allyn  Gillyn  in  "Silence,"  with  Miss  h  f'ws'";^'|'y  unhappily  at"  architecture. 
Gillyn  as  a  scolding  wife  and  Mr.   P^gs  aw^y  ^         ^^d  finally 


FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 

TO  REOPEN  TODAY 

rSrt^^"^-cSiSf°sr^ 

foi    tonigai    .  "  't  .-Thp  Crv  of  the 

^S'  ^n^d^'Th^e  ^-ey?-  C^5^,f 
ard  du  Huron  and  his  group  will 
a  half-hour's  dance  Profra'"' 
Irene  Epstein  at  the  piano  and  Loul'^ 
Fo"  percussion.   The  program  follows 


Mr,  Du  Buron 


Schumann 
.  .Seaueria 


O'Connell  in  expressive  pantomlne, 
with  never  a  line  to  speak.  Pat  Rooney, 
working  alohe,  sang  of  "Nancy  Clancy ' 
and  did  his  soft  shoe  roiftlne  to  the 
deUght  of  all.  Frances  Wliite.  looking 
as  youthful  as  the  day  she  first  san^ 
"Mis-sis-sip-pl"  with  the  late  William 
Rock'  back  in  1916  sang  that  /amo^ 
''^^^?i.fe"fta"TEarfca?^ll?'Meiody,' 
^1  '?;^Vin  e?ve  George  White  a  laugni 
;?ifmetllUT^e°&ye^ 
;  skill  in  a 


tragic  recitative  about 


i^l^itirscheff,  in  black  gown,  ajid^red 
I  pirdle     and  shoes 
'  I' Amour"   and  the 
brought  her  fame. 

i^S^jS^Snatthe  piano  .ar^ 
rtro'up%  new  f       .^^^-^^lef  ^nl 

"^ick  and  Loretta  DeVeau  contri- 
■ed  an  alphabetical  novelty  based  on 
6mart  allSion;  George ^Givot  came 
briefly  with  his  Greek  dialect  chat- 


sang  "Tou30Ur 
song   which  first 
"Kiss  Me  Again, 
Modiste."   Irene  Franklin^ 


Thpv  begin 

'  Bill  accepts  the  pleas  of  Jim  Thompson^ 
night  club  orchestra  leader,  to  cash  in 
on  Ills  good  singing  voice.  He  earns  a 
sSeable  salary,  but  Anne,  thmking  of 
her  social  position,  is  angry  witii  him 
for  becoming  a  crooner,  and  when  she 
thinks  that  he  Is  mixed  "P'ijth  Carole 
Rogers,  singer  and  heavy  drinker,  sne 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  mm. 
Carole's  accidenUl  death-she  choked 
when  her  necktie  caught  on  a  piece 
of  fumitureJcauses  Bill  to  be  accused 
of  murder.  Anne  defends  him,  wins 
his  acquittal  and  decides  to  be  a  wiie 
instead  of  a  careerist.  ^,^„^„t 
Fay  Wray.  hitherto  given  to  decorat- 
ing the  scenery  rather  than  con tribut- 
inl  anything  in  the  way  of  acting,  gives 
a  surprisingly  good  pei-formance  m  the 
Utle  r^ole.  aid  plays 'her  big  court  room 
scene  with  genuine  feeling.  Gene  Ray- 
mond, who  manages  to  be  handsome 
and  an  actor  as  well,  plays  smceiely 
and  well  in  the  part  of  the  PerP^exed 
husband,  and  Claire  Dodd  is  outsUnd- 
tag  ^  the  unfortimate  Carole  who 
couldn't  hold  her  liquor  or  her  men 
Claude  Gillingwater  and  Arthur  Pierson 
are  agreeable  in  small  assignments. 

There  is  a  good  vaudeville  program 
this  week,  headed  by  Bob  Hope  Broad- 
way comeriifn  in  "Ant.ic..^  of  1933,  an 


Prelude 

Herlad   The  '  Group  ■  " " 

Lamento  del  Caribe^^'AstecK  .  - 
Three    Pictures    from    "The  '^"^^{^^^.Un 
.^^^gliemifas-^HamUes,C.-JaPhctitc.> 

in  the  Bctrinnine  <®*''|||,y(in.Mr  Du  Buron 


in  three  acts 
Kaufman  ang 
Kaufman  and 
the  Music 


SHXJBERT 
"Dinner  at  Eight" 

"Dinner   at   Eight."  play 
and  11  scenes,  by  ^eorse  S. 
Edna  Ferber;  staged  by  Mr^ 
produced  by  Sam  H.  .Harris  London 
Box.  New  York.  Oct.  -^■■'•'•>^-  ^ggg  .jeith 
I-n^y^a^'b'r^.li^^aura  JSwJ:  U 
i;]^/l^r^^'^?r^im^?  «Vhubert, 
with  the  followiner  cast.  Andrews 

Millicent  Jordan    Mary  Murray 

Oora    Grearory  Gaye 

5ustave  .  •  Charles  Trowbridge 

lliver  Jordan   l,narie»  ^^^^  y!ya,n 

^aula  Jordan    Cesar  Romero 

I  ^icci  ••V---V. ."Marsraret  Dale 

lattie  Lopmis    yera.  Hurst 

vliss  Copeland   Constance  Collier 

:;ailotta  Vance   ^      Paul  Harvey 

)an  Packard  .Judith  VVnod 

Otty  Packard    .  .Janet  Fox ; 

Tina   .v,' Austin  Fairman  i 

3r.  J.  Wayne  Talbot  * "crane  Wilbur  | 

jarry  Renault    James  Seeley 

The  Waiter   Samuel  I^vene 

Max  , :  •William  McKadden 

Mr.  Hatfield    Dorothy  Wallers) 

Mrs.  Wendel    Elizabeth  Pay 

Miss  Aldeii   Ethel  Intropodi 

•Mrs.  Talbot    Frank  Manning i 

Jo  Stencrel    Georfre  Alison 

Mr-  F' ".".'.Robert  Griffith 

The  BelUwy    jjanj  Robert 

K.!  T.,..imi3   


Last  night's  first  audience,  like  'cuixx. 
of  New  York,  found  'T>lnner  at  Eight" 
a  very  exciting  play,  a  play  to  stir  the 
pulse,  to  keep  one  awake  in  the  theatre 
through  Its  11  scenes  set  on  a  revolving 
stage.    Dealing  with  a  group  of  men 
and  uromen  In-vlted  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  i 
dinner  in  honor  of    Lord  and  Lady 
Femcliffe,   it  takes  one  behind  the 
masks  assumed    by    these    men  and 
women,  shows  all  the  viclousness  and 
pettineas  and  avarice  wlilch  possesses 
them,  and  when  all  Is  said  and  done 
leaves  one  Impressed  chiefly  by  its  Im- 
plication of  the  emptiness    and  the 
malevolent  aspects  of  their  Uves.  We 
are  told  that  Mr.  Kaufman  and  Miss 
Ferber  inclined  at  first  to  catalogue 
their  play  as  an  ironic  comedy.    It  Is 
far  more  than  that.    It  Is  dosed  with 
strong  drama,  with  sordid  tragedy.  It| 
1  strips  the  veneer  from  Its  puppets,  and 
'  reveals  them  as  they  really  are.    The  1 
composite  picture  is  not  nice  to  con-  i 
template.   For  that  the  authors  make  ! 
no  apology;  nor  do    they   offer    any  j 
philosophical  comment  either  in  the 
swift  course  of  the  action  or  at  the 
end  of  the  play.    AH  the  mockery  of ; 
the  play  is  found  in  the  speech  and  ! 
the  action  of  the  characters  them- 
selves. 

The  action  is  from  Friday  to  JWday. 
Each  scene  Is  sketched  with  Incredible 
sharpness  of  outline,  •with  extraordinary 
compactness.  Few  of  the  characters 
,  are  above  reproach.  Only  one  woman, 
'  Mrs.  Talbot,  Is  cleanly  honest,  •wholly 
sane.  Only  one  man,  Oliver  Jordan, 
with  his  failing  heart,  has  more  ■virtues 
than  defects.  Let  us  study  the  others: 
Millicent  Jordan,  social  butterfly,  self- 
ish, occupied  solely  with  preparations 
1  for  her  dinner  to  the  British  guests 
who  at  the  last  moment  slip  away  to 
,  Florida  and  leave  her  raging;  her 
i  daughter,  Paula,  so  blinded  by  tnfatu- 
I  ation  for  a  conceited,  broken-down 
!  movie  actor  that  she  is  unable  to  be 
honest  with  the  youth  who  loves  her; 
Carlotta  'Vance,  an  expatriated  Amer- 
ican actress  In  a  state  of  glossed  decay 
who  quite  imintentlonally  aids  In  the 
ruin  of  an  old  friend  and  lover,  Oliver 
Jordan;  Kitty  Packard,  a  young  woman 
with  B  guttersnipe's  breeding  and  a 
harridan's  tongue;  Tina,  her  blackmail- 
ing maid;  even  Hattie  Loomls,  a  dis- 
appointed wife  existing  on  the  crumbs 
from  her  sister  Milllcent's  table  and  the 
superfluous  raiment  from  her  wardrobe. 
The  one  exception  Is  Mrs.  Talbot,  wife 
of  an  amiable  physician  inept  at  re- 
sistance to  boudoir  blandishments. 

Then  the  men:  Larrj'  Renault,  de- 
graded film  star  of  a  spendthrift  past, 
who  seduces  Paula,  rages  and  rails  at 
those  who  would  help  him,  postures  to 
the  last  as  he  commits  suicide  by  gas; 
Dan  Packard  of  a  hoUow  heartiness, 
unscrupulous  under  veil  of  "big  busi- 
ness," Intent  on  stealing  Jordan's  ship- 
ping business  not  in  spite  but  for  his 
own  mercenary  ends;  Dr.  Talbot,  thr 
weakling  lover,  and.  below  stairs, 
murderous  chauffeur  and  a  bigamous 
'  butler  warring  over  a  pretty  housemaid. 
I  It  might  be  possible  to  add  Max  Kane, 
'.  the  theatrical  agent,  to  the  slim  lUt 
'  of  decent  folks.   At  least  he  toew  the 
■  meaning  of  loyalty  and  pity  untU  stung 
to  truthful  disclosures.  •  ri 

The  players  have  been  coached  to  the 
last  fine  detail.  They  have  learned  to 
utter  their  lines  glibly,  feverishly,  too 
,  frequently  with  piercing  stridency.  On-y 
!  Miss  collier,  as  the  passe  actress  wh-j 
knew  enough  to  have  her  double  chins 
in  privacy,  and  Mr.  Trowbridge,  as  the 
gentlemanly  Jordan,  refused  to  be 
stampeded  into  racing  and  unmtelUgi- 
I  ble  speech.  Miss  Andrews,  exaggerating 
the  affected  manner  of  the  social  spe- 
cialist, permitted  her  voice  to  take  ex- 
asperating sing-song  flights.  Miss  Wood 
was  actually  fascinating  in  lier  Por- 
trayal of  Kitty  Packard.  MUs  Wyatt 
was  exceUent  as  the  misguided  daugh- 
ter- Miss  Dale  would  have  been  more 
highly  regarded  had  she  not  submerged 
her  best  lines.  Miss  Intropldl  was  com- 
mendable as  the  underst*ndmK  Mrs 
Talbot,  Mr.  Wilbur  replacing  Conway 
Tearle  as  Larry  Renault,  gave  at  least 
outer  semblance  to  a  melodramatic  part 
and  Mr.  Harvey  as  big  Dan  Packard 
was  splendidly  coarse  and  loud  of 
mouth.  Mr.  Levene,  as  the  agent,  was 
as  eloquent  with  his  thumbs  as  with 
his  voice.  The  veteran.  George  Alison, 
contributed  a  rare  bit  as  the  suave  hotel 
manager.  All  the  others  were  compe- 
tent. .  . 

James  Agate,  eminent  British  drama 
critic,  did  not  like  "Dinner  at  Eight. 
He  was  very  frank  about  It.  He  quoted 
the  Devil:  "It's  pretty,  but  Is  It  art? 
He  adduced  mechanical  and  chemical 
reasons  to  bolster  his  disapproval  of 
the  play  which  he  described  as  " ugly 
and  hugely  exciting."   He  even  threat 
ened  to  write  a  play  and  to  call  1 
"Headache  at  Seven,"  though,  of  course 
we  know  he  never  will.  However,  the 
Kaufman-Perber    affected    him.  the 
American  production  remains  a  care 
fully  conceived,  skilfully  developed  en- 
tertainment, geared  to  a  pace  so  swift 
that  there  is  little  time  for  rational 
appraisal  of  values  as  a  play  of  hiima-' 
verities.   Eleven  dramas  and  traged  -  > 


0  enacted  In  one  evening — en  eVWlfif 
f  ;rong  stimulants  -whose  effects  quite 
it,  V  will  nn-"  ^'  'th  tlie  coinln((  o< 

he  !i'-.v  >■  O- 

I      ^  ARTS 
'The  Cry  of  the  World" 

\  n-Ti^n  recorvl  o(  i>;>«t  evenH 

-  rr'els  takfn  pinof>  19M.   

ni  ami  pr>-(ipn(«l  by  ih»  Inter 

:n  Foiinii;ition. 


compUrd 
by  loui» 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  »ble  to  report 
rha:  the  Pine  Arts  Theatre,  after  a 
brief  and  unfortimato  period.  Is  once 
again  open,  and  tlial 


HARD  QUESTIONS 

<>*-*7      By  PHILIP  HALE  3 


or  words  and  curious 


Ernest  Weekley.  lo  ^^n,  ^  his  latest  to  cainivsl  work,  which  afford.-; 

about  them,  asks  purzimg  qu  trenches  ample  opportunity  for  talcing  up 

volume     Why  did  the  uce  oi   u  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^.  ^^^0^1,^,.  j„  ca.sual 

nnmp  to  be  known  during  the  great        as ,  ^t  last  she  falls  m  love  v  iu. 

come  to  be  Known  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  diction-  Bob...  dvU  engineer  out  of  a  Job,  who 

famiUc  Oautier  f  des  Tranchees   fomes  to  replace  tlie  atrong  man.  B>ii 

arles.  even  Marc^^nd      Argot^d  ^^^^^^ 


and  La  Rousse's 


Lilly  "QjfM:  abandoned  by  hn 
posed    lra»b«nd— R    blgamLit— ni  1 
Dave  Dixon,  medicine    show    hiv. ,.  , 
lclnd-heart«d,  llquor-lovlng  and  Ineffer- 
tlvc.    Her  child  dies,  and  they  irdun 


,'or  the  new  program  which  opened  yes 
lerday  Is  an  excellent  one.  There  are 
two  features,  "The  Cry  of  the  World" 
md  "The  Dreyfus  Case,"  both  in  Eng- 
and  as  an  added  treat,  "Noah's 
.\rk  ■•  one  of  the  best  of  the  lamous 
"Silly  Symphonies." 

"The  Cry  of  the  World"  represents 
he  newsreel  type  of  picture  at  Its  best, 
jr  it  Is  an  Intelligently  edited  com- 
ll.1t ion  of  the  grave  national  and  In- 
jT.atlonal  problems  confronting  chil- 
»tion  since  the  war  of  19I4-1918.  At 
itlme  when  this  part  of  the  world  Is, 
Ithe  spirit  of  Memorial  day,  re\'lsit- 
't  the  memory  of  pa,st  conflicts  the 
n  comes  as  a  singularly  timely  affair, 
the  newsreel  shot^  shown  are  au- 
ntie, most  of  them  are  In  sound, 

I  the  p>anorama  they  present  Is  not 
encouraging  one.  Presented  by  the 
ematlonal  Film  Foundation,  a  non- 
imercial  organization,  the  picture 
ws  both  sides  of  important  Issues, 

e  ing  them  forth  with  an  implied 
Uitlon  mark.    These  things  are  so: 
Jo  t  Is  the  world  to  do  about  them? 
A f  here  are  approximately  nine  sections 
\.  he  film,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
e  ny  problems  are  set  the  efforts  of 
>-  ?smen  to  rectify  them,  to  find  the 
>r  to  peace,  tolerance  and  the  wel- 
1-  of  the  himian  race.    In  chrono- 
y,  al  order  come  the  world  war;  the 
)-  nationalistic  movements  In  Italy, 
la  and   Glermany;    the  confused 
,a  1  economic  situation;  prohibition; 
5S  ^  in  the  United  States;  peace  move- 
id  js — vividly    contrasted    with  the 
id  Sncreasing  armaments  of  the  great 

II  ns;  the  conflict  between  the  Na- 
llsts  and  the  British  government 

1-  dia;  the  sacking  of  Shanghai,  with 
le  itlful  waste  of  life  and  property, 
*e  finally  a  plea  for  the  welfare  of 
.njitlzens  of  tomorrow, 
it  no  way  an  arbitrary  assemblage 
.    cts,  the  picture  shows  the  relation 
V-  \ese  Important  happenings  to  each 
■  and  make  a  sane,  forceful  case — 
ed  rather  than  stated — for  mutual 
•ot  rstanding,  peace  and  tolerance  be- 
1  nations,  if  normalcy  and  pros- 
y  are  ever  to  return.  It  Is  in  many 


.a..u... ,       Why HHur'^to^^^ 

the- bill  -choiTen  Itaires  et  de  ^Argot  PoUu"' give  no  •^Jj^^^^^.Te" 7 rh?il^ " th^two  Pl-..to„«„irV. 


was  not  the  word  derived  rom  ine  --'English  -^Hun  «nd  ^-rn.  - 
"Archibald,  certainly  not     >^ords  ^.l^l^'^.J^^^l^;'^^^^^^ 
and    American   newspapers  ^      ap-  stiy  with  her  husband  and  Bob 

among  the  men  of  the  ^^^ma'  »_  ^  •  anli- 1  P^lJ"  *'?,halterton  give,  an  effective 
plied  to  the  singularly  '^^^  and  the  .^^^^rma^'ncc  anS  except  for  her  beau- 

aircraft  guns  both  of  our  own  I  Engl  shl^^^^^  f^ter^rolS'   sl^e  che  s 

enemys  oCU-t^per.od  to  combat_^^  ^.^  ^r.rr^co^hrn^^'and  ^^.ndl^^^ 


.d 


the  name  so         ^"l^^;^  ^^^y  Patterson? 
^•^nf  glbTn  Sarf  d"w.^n^d  leab  dem  In 

I,  anj  ^ne  can  show  de  man  dat  ebber 
struck  old  BlU" 


i-equlrements  01  a"  "T ,,1, -"dieg 

cTiim  rtnas  a  cooch  dance  and  misnanciicB 
U  e  Kml*  Englliih,  at  the  same  time 
showlnK  an  Intelligent  grasp  of  char- 
acter The  outstanding  performances 
how  ver  are  given  by  Frank  McHugh 
and  Robert  Barrat.  Mr.  McHugh,  cast 
uMiallv  as  a  low  comedy  reporter,  man 
aR^s  L  role  of  the  well-meaning  weak 

Ung  -Dave,  with  a  fine  combination  ol 
athos^  and  humor,  while  Mr.  Barrat- 
Im^ned  from  New  York  cas  of  th 
niav— is  admirable  as  the  dlstiaugni 
unhappy  Fritz.  Guy  Kebbee  is  anu  s- 
l,ng  as  a  carnival  show  •;dpctor.; 


Th( 


was  David-"as  drunk  as  David  s  --"'^  "J^.^  "t^t=  ^ag=  Azral 
^       P<;almist    Capt.  Grose  says  this  ^avid  many  result  ng  1 

f  Welshman  an  inn-keeper  who  had  a  f„"„^„^erable  ingenioiu  and  mysUfym 
was  a  Welshman.  ^"  q  occa-  tncks,  such  as  disappearing  floors,  ha 

^1  tme'   one  so  .I«„  runs  «I, 


the 


ig 


,   "Av-  1..^*    „w  ^  ui  many 

Cts  an  excellent  brief  modem  his-  | 

e  second  picture  on  the  program, ' 
Dreyfus  Case."  was  shown  in 
m  some  time  ago  but  It  deserves 
ler  hearing.    Without  the  aid  of 
*^  mlraculou.';  camera  work,  basing 
ramatic  effectiveness  solely  on  hls- 
Itself,  the  film  is  one  of  the  most 
rkable  true  stories  ever  filmed.  It 
/V  made  in  England  with  an  entirely 
V  ish  cast,  and  with  the  consent  of 
protagonist,  Alfred  Dreyfus  him- 
The  story  imfolds  the  tragic  tale 
;e  Prenc    ixtlllery  officer,  falsely  ac- 
1  of  selling  military  secret*,  con- 
d.  degraded,  sent  to  Devil's  Island 
Ife.  and  at  last,  through  the  efforts 
Is  family,  of  Zola  and  Clemenceau, 
ed,    finally    pardoned    and  rein- 
a  ."d.     Cedric  Hardwlcke  plays  the 
le  role  with  great  sincerity  and  feel-  1 
II    and  the  others  in  the  cast  ar« 
l(j  .factory.  E.  L.  H. 


I 


POPS  GYPSY  NIGHT 
Gypsy  music,  solos  on  a  gypsy  stringed 
nstrument — ^the  cimbalom — three  Span- 
;sh  gypsy  dances  bj'  a  pretty  creature 
'ho  knew  how  to  operate  castanets. 
r;nd  gypsy  decorations  in  red.  green  and 
gold  silk  transformed  Symphony  hall 
nto  a  roman  retreat  last  night.  A 
number  of  young  ladies  w-ere  done  vP 
n  gypsy  costumes,  to  suit  the  occasion. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

i    Hiine^ariaa  Dance  Brahms 

Rondo   Haydn 

■  an  G.VPSJ'  Dance  Nachp/. 

.'ii'   f'ortunp  Teller"  relectioo  Herbert 

i.armcn"  suite-  .  ,   Bizet 

:imbalom  solos: 
a.  Selection  of  Hungarian  Rhapsodiee. 
.    _  Liszt-Patay 

■  0.  Two  erimar  Russian  Folk  Sont- 

F   :e  Patay 

>ixth  Hung.iiian  P.hapsody  Liszt 

nviih     nnbaJom  solo) 
Spanish  Gypsy  daTj  ^s,  with  orchestra: 

a.  Mirando  a  E';>:ina 

b.  La  Gitana  Caireles  (.Iota  .Xra^onaise) 

Lefa  Lavanoff  , 
Play.  Gypsies.  Play.  '  from  "Countess 

Maritza"    Kalman 

^unrarian    Czardas.      Ghost    of  the 

Warrior"   Grosman 

The  appearance  of  a  cimbalom  upon  , 
he  stage  of  Symphony  hall  was  a  nov-  1 
■Ity  which  those  who  have  been  to  [ 
Budapest  greeted  with  sighs  of  delight.  1 
iliss  Patay.  who  played  it.  came  out  | 
m  the  stage  in  a  busuie.ss-like  manner,  I 
)ut  once  at  the  in.strument  she  was  as  , 
ull  of  fire  as  any  black-mustachioed  ■ 
;>T3sy,  and  the  music  she  beat  out  of 
he  cotton-wound  strings  of  her  instru- 
nent  siu-ged    with   the  wild  tzigane 
hythms  thai  never  fail  of  their  effect 
■n  any  ears.    Even  to  one  unfamiliar 
'ith  the  requ::emen:s  of  the  instrument 


the  schoolboy:  "Its  origin,  sir,  Is  lost  m 
tnists  of  antiQUity."^_^^.^_,  ^ 

^-^hrother  ^vec^'^,:i^^o^'^o 
was  two  da^ftra^ed  to  tiie  true  span- 
has  beeri  well  tramea  only  .in  the 
ish  tradition.    "VT       swing  into  the 

and  vivacity. 


\%^U  Turner"  ^ 

JUrkey  and  K^ibryn  JeoU  from  ,„rt 
ihV  same  nam",  „,^ri  at  ih'-  Morof"" 
l-orlr  Abbott.   Pf";lV."<^v?  IKM: 

in«  ca»l 


burst  into  flame  yet  remain  uncor 
sumed:  lighted  cigarettes  that  may 
taken  from  an  empty  cigarette  cas 
Tliese  afford  great  opportumt.es  f 
smart  camera  work  and  assist  In  U 
eventual  unravelling  of  a  f  "«d«r  and 
-lulcide  The  details  are  too  confusir 
down,  but  they  make  for  go( 
Entertainment.  Ralph  Mo^ga"  ^ 
rellent  in  the  leadmg  role,  and  the 
are  "ood  performances  by  Tom  Duga 
V?ctor  Jo^.  Luis  Alberni  and  Dorotl 


.ni-i  1  :i:iii  j" 
(  St  of  Wednesday  < 
\.a  ,  ,;'  nt  on  Wagner  ai 
wliolo  of  Friday  on  B<  ' 
are  proud  of  this  01 
watch  keenly  to  see  ■ 
hands  it  l.ills.  Mr.  Koussevltiiky 
did  not  qiille  imderstand  the  Eng- 
lish temperament.  The  orchestra 
has  great  power  of  singing,  and  he 
gave  them  little  opportunity;  they 
can  give  a  tremendous  forte,  and 
h<,  exploited  it  too  much.  They  do 
not  need  so  much  detailed  guidance, 
and  they  were  hustled  too  much; 
the  first  movement  of  the  choral 
s'  mphony  was  like  a  mlU-race. 

Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
th©  music  and  of  Its  performance 
Monday's  concert  was  Interesting, 
since  tlie  former  included  Slbellus's 
least-known  symphony,  while  the 
latter  was  in  the  charge  of  a  con- 
ductor of  repute,  also  seldom  heard 
over  here.  Sibellus's  seventh  does 
not  give  Itself  graciously.  Its  periods 
are  rough,  as  though  the  material 
were  Intractable.  It  is  that  ter- 
rible thing,  highbrow  music,  to  be 
grasped  at  firet  only  by  whoever 


At  his  first  concert,  the  performance 
of  Bax's  second  symphony  was  said  to 
be  "gripping"  and  "magnificent." 
William  Walton's  amazingly  clever  and 
pvngent  overture,  Portsmouth  Point, 
was  likewise  wonderfully  played. 


"It  Is  true,"  says  Mr.  Henderson  In 
the  Sun  (N.  Y.),  "that  Mr.  Kousse- 
viizky  introduced  numerous  novelties  to 
us  in  the  season  just  ended.  But  how 
many  of  them  proved  of  Importance? 
He  made  us  acquainted  with  some  Bus- 
slan  things.  So  did  Stokowsky.  We 
havo  heard  nothing  less  hopeful  than 
the  specimens  of  soviet  art  which  have 
been  Induatriouily  advertised.  Perhaps 
it  Is  not  exact  to  include  the  'Rebus'  of 
Morkevitch  among  them,  but  this  pro- 
phetic young  man  gave  us  one  of  the 
completely  worthless  scores  of  a  sterile 
wmter.  Some  time  ago  the  wTlter  read 
remarks  of  this  youth  about  his  prede- 
ceisors,  of  whom  he  disposed  with  curt 
contempt.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  safest 
of  all  predictions  that  indolent  publics, 


KOUSSEVITZKY 

The  London  music  critics  have 
cuised  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  recent 
terpretations"  m  London. 

Richard  Capell  in  the  Dally  Te 
graph  headed  his  review  of  Beethove 
ninth  "A  Russian  Reading  " 

^^Serg'e'"  Ka^Se^tky    conductecjnot";^ery  seeTtag^V^r  n^^^^^^  will 
two    Beethoven   symphonies,    th^go  on  listening  to  Bach  and  that  lot. 
Fourth  |nd  the  Nmt^^^^^      the  last  gentleman  who 

^Lc^erts^on  VaSt|h?lt  QuStook  the  part  of  L-i^r  injhe  Dvorak 
hall,    The  house  was  ft^l.  and  theOP"^^ 
audience  showd  itself  greatly  I'n-f^eiea  t^us^^^^  ^^^^ 

"Xsoni's  view  that  music  of  no^o-^  l^^^^'^^^^^f^^ 

matter  what  period  should  .^^ake'tolWude  was  earned  stm  lu 

on  t.modern  audience  not  a   clas-.»e  case     tnem  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

sical"  effect,  but  something  of  the,«gn  Mephlstopheles.  with 

effect  it  had  for  contemporaries  is  f'^aU  consisting  of  an  eel  in  an  um- 

said  to  be  Koussevitzky  s  also  '  ^  ^  ca.se.-The  Observer  (London) , 

Certainly  his  Beethoven  is  not"'"'"'^'^ 
conventional.    Friday  night's  per- 
formances,   to    which    enormous^  ,  :  ■"TT^.x- 

pains  had  gone,  were  magnificent,  •.ikthoPOLita-n 
and    also    strange.     But,  then, 


Lilly  Turner 
Bob   

JSTB   

Edna  


Mr 

>an\   

nr.  Hawl'v 
Mrs.  Turner 
l.arlc 

Mrs.  Durkee 
Mr?.  l'"lint 


Ruth  rhattfrton 
••••         ".eoiTe.  Brent 

 KranK  McHurh 

Ruth  Donnelly 

..Gu»  Kibbee 

 Gordon  Wetteott. 

  Marjorie  Gatesou 

Arthur  Vinlon  , 
Robert  Barrat 

  Grant  Mit.hell 

 Marsarel  S'.Ulo" 

Hobarl  Cavan»sli 
Mayo  Melliot 
•  CaVhVrine  riaire  VV»;rt 

Moihj»i:   Mao  Bu»cli 

'    For  the  tlme'b^,  Ruth  Chattej- 
l  «n  aoanaonf  *«r  arftwing  room,  aom- 
I  edy  manners  and  innumerable  change* 
I  of  costume  to  play  a  tough  carnival 
.show  girl  In  "Lilly  Turner,"  adapted  to 
'  the  screen  from  the  play  of  the  same 
name  by  Philip  Dunning  and  George 
i  Abbott.    This  film,  now  showing  at 
Ithe  Paramount  and  Uptown  Tlieatres. 
has  been  heralded  a-s  a  startling  suc- 
cessor to  "Frisco  Jenny."  but  it  Is  not 
unduly  alarming  while  It  does  provide 
the  star  with  a  strong  part  and  some 
good  dramatic  scenes.  The  dismal,  sor- 
did atmosphere  of  travelling  carnivals, 
nlodding  from  small  town  to  small  town 
— "The  names  are  different,"  Lilly  ex- 
plains, "but  Iff  Hway«  m*  Same  place"  1 
—is  well  suggested,  and  the  plot  pro-  | 
vides  plenty  of  realism,  some  weak  ro- 
mance and  a    determinedly  unhapf/j- 
ending. 


Beethoven  was  to  his  contempor- 
aries stranger  than  we  can  imagine. 

Tha  strangeriess  of  this  Ninth 
symphony  lay  in  a  certain  angu- 
larity, a  Byzantine  angularity, 
amounting  sometimes  almost  to  dis- 
tortion, in  Koussevitzky's  powerful 
rhytlim.    It  was  stark. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  ask  for 
easefuhiess  in  Beethoven  any  more 
than  grace  from  El  Greco.  It  may 
be  that  after  Koussevitzky's  hack- 
ing of  the  Scherzo  a  normal  per- 
formance would  seem  tame  and 
v.Tong.  He  aimed  In  the  slow  move- 
ment at  a  kind  of  restless  serious- 
ness sacrificing  charm. 

Many  new  details  came  out  in 
this  reading,  and  mostly  the  play- 
ing was  wonderful,  but  when  the 
violin.s  muffed  their  garland  of 
triplets  three  pages  before  the  end 
of  the  Adagio  one  wondered  if  the 
cult  of  the  uncomfortable  had  not 
been  carried  a  shade  too  far.  Kous- 
sevitzky is  anyhow  a  great  man. 

The  soloists— Rla  Ginster,  Muriel 
BrunsklU,  Prank  Tltterton  and 
Harold  Williams,  a  quartet  of  the 
first  excellence — took  their  places 
at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony, 
thus  avoiding  the  usual  absurd  in- 
terruptions, 

i  Fox-Strangways  in  the  Observe/: 
Wednesday's  program  contained 
two  works  that  aim  each  at  one 
I  thing  and  achieve.   Mr.  Bax  In  his 


' Internalionnl  House" 

>     -rreen    'Omsfiy  adapted 
Mariui   and  W niter  Del.eor 
hv  Lou  Heit'-lz  ami 
lyrir-s   by  Rnli>h 


(rom   the  • 
Neil  Brant:  mu«u- 
Raliiper   and  t<eo 


Sutherland 
with  the 


Roi 
and 
loUov 


W.   r.  y> 


iVrecied'  by  Kilward 
.eiited    by  Paramoui 

.  i-a.st : 

I  frot.  Q"«>','  •  , 
I  ivKiiy  Hoiiklns  •'" 
'  Tommy  Na.sh  ; 
Carol  Konescue 
Dr.  Burns.  ..■ 
Nn)se  Allen  . 
(",..n.  Petronovllrh 

ItTr  Mo"'!fmer  Forleseue:, 

""^i^i'suv:'  Rud^  Vail^ 
,(nd  Budri.  Cab  Calloway  an 

Baby  R08*  Marie.  

I     onf-  of  those  mad  faiuaiie.s   v  - 
I  now  and  then  find  their  way  ! 
Hollywood  to  the  cinema  marts  of  t 
world  is  now  on  view  at  the  ('Met 
boasts    a    top-heavy    ca.st  inch.di 
sevei;al  of  the  most  famous  of  our  ■ 
rent    comedian.s.    crooners,  bea> 
villains  and  what  not.  and  thest 
employed  in  sundry  and  mote  or 
casual  ways  to  fill  out  the  time  all 
to  an  average  screen  feature.  Th. . 
no  story,  apparently  no  definite  seer 
even.  We  are  soon  told  that  Dr.  W< 
a  Chinese  inventor,  has  completeo 
he  terms  a  radloscope.  another 
for  television.    He  Is  po.«sessed  01 
desires,  to  be  able  to  l^^^^J 
vonder-screen  the  six-day  b 
:  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
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DEFERRED  PAYMENT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
MaJ.  Arthur  Alexander  Watts  (retired)  has 
been  sued  by  a  London  Arm  of  tailors.  The 
presumably  gallant  major  has  evidently  been  a 
careful  dresser.  Not  that  like  Richard  Wagner 
he  rejoiced  in  twenty-four  silk  dressing  gowns 
of  various  colors;  not  that  like  Maurice  Gold- 1 
stone  of  Brussels,  who  attracted  the  attention! 
of  the  police,  he  "possessed  200  suits  of  pure 
silk  pyjamas";  but  as  the  major  walked  In  Pic 
cadilly  with  a  martial  air,  no  one  stopped  to 
say:  "Tell  me  who  your  tailor  Is  so  that  I  may 
avoid  him." 

He  owed  the  tailors  £344.  The  judge  re- 
marked: "I  pay  bills  almost  as  soon  as  they 
come  in,  and  do  not  like  to  ask  credit.  Now 
I  learn  I  can  get  £300  worth  of  credit.  I  do 
not  approve  of  credit  by  tailors  up  to  £300.  Pay 
£2  a  montli."  And  a  good  judge,  too. 

In  the  old  comedies  the  bucks  and  the  other 
clubmen  of  the  day  made  it  a  point  to  run  long 
bills  at  the  tailor's.  "Base  Is  the  slave  that  pays," 
as  Ancient  Pistol  remarked.  And  so  in  Englishj 
novels  of  the  early  Bulwer  period,  a  taOor  who 
asked  for  payment,  even  when  his  bill  was  of 
long  standing,  was  considered  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman's  patronage.  The  tailor,  strange  to 
say,  thought  it  an  honor  to  dress  the  debtor, 
especially  if  he  were  a  youth  of  high  degree, 
at  Oxford  or  In  the  army.  See  the  bill  sent  to 
Maj.  Ponto  by  Knopf  and  Stecknadel  for  a 
change  in  uniform  for  his  son,  Lt.  Wellesley 


1. 1)1  , 

"The  Oecil'n  Uiotiui  " 

.\  soiepii  comedy  based  on  Aubei'.s 
o|)eia.  'Pra  Diavolo":  adaptation,  by 
■Jcsdiie  McPlipr.soii;  direrted  by  Ha! 
Roach  and  picsenled  by  Meiro-Oold- 
wyn-Mayer  with  the  following  cast; 

stun  IjSlll'c 


si-,,h! 
pro 


I.Mily  Patih 


Una   

Kirsl  Wooili'tioppcr  . 


ne  n  givF'them  employment  in  a  big 
new  musical  show.  He  means  it.  Road 
company  people  won't  do.  He  wants 
only  those  who  were  with  the  show 
when  It  opened  at  the  Casino." 

What  a  risk  he  would  run!  Some  of 
them  have  no  doubt  put  on  flesh;  are 
now  what  Charles  McLellan  in  Town 
Topics  playfully  alluded  to  as  •  "stock- 
yard beauties."  Where  is  their  former 
grace,  their  lightness  of  movement? 
Who  is  not  sorry  that  Lydia  Thompson 
was  persuaded  to  don  her  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  costume  when  she  was  no  longer 
young?  Who  is  not  glad  that  the  Vokes 
sisters  did  not  lag  superfluous  on  the 
stage;  even  Rosina  was  39  years  old 
when  she  laughed  no  more  and  did  not 
dance  the  polka. 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  call  of  th? 
footlights.  "Surely  I  am  not  forgotten!" 
Amorous  youths  may  not  besiege  the 
stage  door,  but  gray-heads  still  honor 
us  and  say  to  their  sons,  "Ah,  you  should 
have  seen  Irma,  PaAa  Marie,  Tostee  j 
and  the  other  heroines  of  opera  bouffe  [ 
imported  for  a  Yankee  holiday;   our  { 
own  Alice  Oates."  Fortunate  women  to 
be  remembered  without  disillusionment ! 
Fortunate  the  actor  of  whom  one  says 
in  a  superior  manner,  "Yes,  but  you 

should  have  seen  In  the  part."  Sal- 1 

vird,    Pechter,    the    elder  Davenport, 
Rossi,  the  elder  Sothem,  Nat  Goodwin, 
their  innings:   the  peorge   L.   Fox;    Ada   Rehan,   Agnes f 
Laurel  and  Hardy  (Bootr  have  shared  the  common  fate. 


-ngmg 
nee dec 


Ponto.    The  bill  shown  by  the  father  to  Ux. 
Snob.  No  wonder  that  the  wretched  father  wi  j  ^'^o^''^  robbing  ric; 
dejected  and  asked  his  guest  how  a  man  ^Tr^^.f^l'^^Zlcti.:  victims  at  clo.e 
£900  a  year  could  keep  out  of  the  Bench.    N!  hand,  he  dressed  himself  up  resplend- 
wonder   that   Thackeray  exclaimed:   "O  yoi  cntly' and  posed  as  the  Marquis  de  San 
parents  and  guardians!   O  you  men  and  wom^  ^^J^° 
of  sense  in  England!    O  you  legislators  aboi 
to  assemble  in  Parliament,  read  over  that  tailor 
bill  above  printed— read  over  that  absurd  cata 
logue  of  Insane  gimcracks  and  madman's  torn 
foolery— and  say  how  are  you  ever  to  get  rid  o 
snobbishness  when  society  does  so  much  for  It 
education!    Three  hundred  and  forty  pound 


Oliver  Hardy 
'■'r.i  Biavolo" 

Dinnis  Kiti;: 
TI.-lriiH  T.iihi 

l.U.-illo  lilMWIlP 

I'irrs.in 
llviiiy  Armcll.i 
-Mull  M.-Hlltli 
.  .l-aiis  ChiiiMlicr 
..Ni-na  Qnartai" 
...WiKrril  1,11.1. 
James  C.  .Morlosi 
.  Carl  Harbau-li 

With  "The  Devil's  Brother,"  which 
opened  yesterday  at  Loew's  State,  the 
.-^cieeii  takes  a  fling  at  comic  opera: 
not  musical  comedy  or  revue  oi-  back 
-stage  stuff,  but  real  comic  opera.  The 
results  ai-e  going  to  make  lots  of  peopl.- 
laugh,  even  though  the  technique  em- 
ployed bv  Hal  Roach  In  producing  tli  ■ 
film  leaps  uncertainly  from  the  old 
fajihioned  to  the  modern.  After  all.  Ha! 
Roach  is  a  director  of  farce  comedici 
and  when  he  \-entures  into  light  ro- 
mance a  little  crudeness  is  not  alto- 
gether surprising.  Both  the  farce  and 
the  romance  have 
former  handled  by 

the  latter  by  Dennis  King,  who  seem.';,  |Where  are  the  passions  they  essayed, 
every  now  and  again  to  be  on  the  point  And  where  the  tears  they  made  to  flow? 
of  bursting  into  "The  Song  of  the  Vaga-  Where  the  wild  humors  they  portrayed, 
bonds"  or  of  having  a  fit  of  uncontrol-  For  laughing  worlds  to  see  and  know? 
lable  mirth  at  his  odd  surroundings  Othello's  wrath  and  Juliet's  woe? 
The  best  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  Sir  Peter's  whims  and  Timon's  gall 
music  of  Auber's  "Pra  Diavolo,"  whicii  And  Millamant  and  Romeo? 
.sounds  fresh  and  charming. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  dashing 
Italian  bandit.  Prri  Dir  -  -I.,  who 


Into  the  night  go  one  and  all. 
But  forgetf ulness  and  neglect  are  mort 
*'«nt|  to  be  dreaded  by  theatre  folk  than  death 
in  that  death  they  may  live. 
Boston,  June  1-         R.  S.  MORSE. 

,    T.  H 


Well,  one  fine  day  Diavolo  run.s 
across  Laurel  and  Hardy — tliinly  dis- 
guised—-robs  them  of  their  life  .savings 
and  then  hires  them  as  his  servants 
The  odd  trio  arrive  at  a  picturesque  inn 
where  the  elderly  and  wealth  Lord  Roc- 
burg  and  hi.s  pretty  wife.  Lady  Pamela 
are  also  staying.  Diavolo's  intere.st  is 
in  the  Rocburg  riches,  sew-n  in  Lady  Pa- 
petticoats.  but  she  fondly  believes 


George,  I  would  rather 
Highlander. 


ne 

ov 
■■ie 
\nQ 


mela's  . 

f  ,  ,     ,  ,  ,  ■    -  that  the  romantic  young  nobleman  is  in 

lor  a  young  chap  s  saddle  and  breeches!  Befor«j  love  with  her.   Laurel  and  Hardy,  with 
be  a  Hottentot  or  i  their  well  intentioned  blundering,  ruin 
Diavolo's  plans:    first  Laurel  drinks  a 

Maj.  Arthur  Alexander  Watts  had  thl.  ^4^X.^Z^%,fl^.lZti"l^''ln 
cuse— it  was  made  by  his  tailors — ^he  had  been  the  innkeeper's  best  wine  to  give  every- 
out  of  work  for  a  long  time;  but  why  did  they  """ins  away.  This  being  a  comedy,  no- 
encourage  him  to  run  up      big  a  bill?  :  ^^^^J^  .^/kai^Tke^chl^J^  bS^ul  th^ 

le.xecutior.  party  so  that  Diavolo  escape.^ 
on  a  swift  horse,  followed  by  Laurel  and 
Hardy  on  the  bull  itself. 
'  There's  more  plot  than  that,  eked  out 

by  any  number  of  comedy  falls  and 
simple-minded  jokes  that  succeed  in 
being  a  good  bit  fuimier  than  you  might 
expect.  Laurel  and  Hardy,  though  they 
wear  fancy  co.stumes,  aj-e  about  as 
usual,  which  is  to  say  solemnly  in  earn- 
est and  often  amusing.  In  the  title 
role  of  the  piece.  Dennis  King  cuts  a 
dashing  figure,  sings  splendidly  and 
acts  in  almost  too  serious  a  fashion 
The  elaborate  18th  century  costumes 
set  him  off  well,  and  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  aptitudes  for  grace- 
111  fencing  and  for  mock  love-making 
rhelma  Todd  is  quite  pretty  enough  to 
■  n -spire  more  than  a  desire  for  gold,  and 
Henry  Armetta  makes  a  divertmgly 
temperamental  innkeeper. 

The  ,surrounding  program  goes  in  for 
music  quite  as  enthusiastically  as  the 
feature.  On  the  stage  Alice  O'Leary, 
winner  of  the  Paul  Whiteman  audition 
of  two  years  ago.  sings  some  popular 
sentimental  numbers.  An  abbreviat.od 
screen  ver.<:ion  of  ■■Mademoiselle  Mo- 
j)iste"_re-christened  "Pifi"— is  distinct 
iy  pleasins.  owing  to  the  voice  and  pci - 
son  of  Vlvienne  Segal.  An  unusually 
°ood  Mickey  Mouse  comedy.  "The  Matl 
Doctor,"  pokes  merciless  fun  at  the  re- 
cent run  of  horror  films  as  it  sends 
Mickey  out.  dm-ing  a  nightmare,  to  sa->  ■ 
his  faithful  Pluto  fron,  h--  -iiriv  r 
into  a  hfn. 


— d'  to  .sell  the  r.«iU.s  to  '"fT^^,"^,'"^] 

"■tL  Netro  S  band  or  Stoopnagle 
j;^^;!dn?-indweaw-^ 

''""/^••^hv  t°he  coy  nCe  of  Baby  Rose 
prodigy  b^  the  co>  j^,. 
Marie.    Fi-ankl>_  it  ta^es  a 

?l!jfstfo«se?thase  ^distressing  inter- 

Ss  the  Chinese  ho^l  k^^^- 
'uternational  House  ^'la  *  ejioscope 
...  .vhich  he.  as  pro  .  Quail,  had^started 
out  on  a  good-will^  tour 


•When  he 

r;nd^'h"e  thought  .he  /as  to  Kansas 
•V,  but  he  explamed  ^^^^^^''^..^18 
d  his  compass  needle  ^  J^^^f  "^y 
Ks  and  therea  ter  y^^^J^^^'^^^^Z 
Encountermg  „  niV^ture 

sauntering  through  the  pcture 

preiir^ro;^'orma^-orr.^%M 

^ol^rwouTd^i^aS^^^^^^^^^ 


ce. 

a 


S,rwnst"fuUy"  humorous  M.  Erw.n  as 

^^^^He^-S^^^^c^if 
and  again,  chicken 
done  much  alone 


e  mumps 
lid  have 


pox 
The 


'^n^  Au'en  wirwas" t>Tical  .and  for 
,  ms- Alien  ,    „rnusinE.  With 


.  most  part  genui"^,^^ 
r.^rge  as   the   hotel  phjslcian 
racie  as  a  nur.5e.  , 
The     production_,^has^^  several 


and 

well 


ona    Andre    and  introducing 

^^S^c^ir^^lS^t'^nerou^.iteruin 
:ieni  and  work  hard  and  t^e'^^^^'lj 


WheiTtlTC^low  of  Youth 
Has  Left  the  Thespians 

'  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  1 
i  A  correspondent  recently  asked  the| 
I  names  of  the  original  members  of  the 
"Florodora"  sextet,  who  saved  that  mu- 
sical comedy  at  the  Casino,  New  York, 
where  it  opened  on  Nov.  6,  1900,  ac- 
cording to  him-on  Nov.  10  according 
to  the  often  inaccurate  Col.  T.  Allston 
Brown  Our  correspondent,  Uke  Words- 
woX  Child,  insists  that  there  were 
seven,  and  then  names  eight.  He  asKi 
where  are  they  today  A  Pa;oducer  In 
New  York  would  like  to  know.  If  he 
can  find  the  original 


'Florodora'  girls 


ON  HIS  FEET 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sidney  F.  Wickes  is  the  author  of  "Publi* 
Speaking  for  Business  Men."  J.  0.  Squire  re 
viewing  it  is  sure  that  even  a  bore's  speechel 
may  in  one  regard  be  improved  "if  we  call 
persuade  him  that  honeyed  though  his  accents 
be  and  enchanting  his  fancies,  there  is  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  that  a  man  should  never  go  or 
as  long  as  he  can.  '  "He  should  never  begin 
by  apologizing  for  a  cold  .  .  .  Anybody  ha- 
only  himself  to  blame  when  he  is  bored  by  s 
lectui-e  or  a  political  speech.  He  needn't  havt 
gone,  and  anyhow  he  could  walk  out  when  the 
pain  gets  past  bearing."  As  for  after-dinnei 
speaking.  Good  jokes  are  wanted,  not  heavj 
earnestness.  There  are  men  who  study  book; 
of  amusing  anecdotes  and  endeavor  to  make  a 
point  by  introducing  one  or  two:  "That  remind^ 
me  of  the  Negro  (or  Irishman),  etc."  An  after  J 
dinner  speech  should  not  be  over  ten  minutes 
in  length.  Spurgeon  to  preserve  his  voice  usea 
a  gargle  of  vinegar  and  red  pepper.  The  father] 
in-law  of  Artemus  Ward  liked  to  read  out  loud 
and  read  "tol'ble  well.  He  eats  hash  freely,  whicn 
makes  his  voice  clear;  but  as  he  on-fortnitlj| 
has  to  spell  most  of  his  words,  I  may  say  he 
reads  slow."  So  there  are  after-dinner  speakers, 
who  hem  and  haw  and  gurgle  and  snufBe.  There 
is  no  escape  from  them.  Ten  minutes  seem  an 
hour  when  they  flounder  in  speech. 

G.  E.  M.  Walker  in  his  "Speech:  A  Simple 
Guide  for  the  Platform"  has  much  to  say  about 
range-finding  and  position.  He  prefers  "the 
upright  with  both  hands  held  waist  high";  nei 
permits  "a  sparing  use  of  the  lapel-grasping, 
position,  and  seriously  deprecates  speaking' 
hand-in-pocket.  He  enlarges  on  the  correct 
position.  "Many  good  speakers  like  to  clasp  the 
lapels  of  their  coat.  This  is  quite  permissible 
when  a  frock  coat  is  worn;  for  a  speaker  to 
put  his  .hand  in  his  pocket  is  a  deadly  sin.' 
Never  do  it.  It  is  wrong  physically  and  morally 
...  If  thy  hand  offend  thee  in  this  respect, 
cut  it  off." 

Mr.  Wickes  is  strong  on  introductory  sen- 
tences, effective  beginnings.  "You  are  out  to 
convince  human  beings,  compact  ol  fears  and 
hopes,  prejudices  and  ardors  and  desires,  and  ; 
not  to  recite  before  a  company  of  robots.  You  i 
rise  5o  speak.  Steady!  Every  eye  is  upon  you,  [ 
eve--y  ear  alert.  The  pyschological  factor  of 
ci-riosity  is  working  to  make  sure  that  your 
irst  words  will  be  listened  to  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. The  introduction  is  the  only  part  of  many 
a  speech  which  is  listened  to — the  audience 
relapses  into  patient  boredom.  Take  a  deep 
breath.  Establish  ocular  rapport.  Shake  hands 
invisibly.  Start  slow,  speak  slow,"  But  an 
after-dinner  speaker  should  not  present  facts 
and  argimients:  a  "few  vague  generous  ideals 
may  be  allowed.  Heavy  feeders  relish  Ught 
jokes,  especially  -when  the  jokes  are  salted— for 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Speaking  of  Ernest  Nouman's  "The  Life  of  Richard  Wa«ner "  p. 
l-.hed  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  we  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  chap^ 
describing  the  state  of  music  in  Germany  and  the  economic  «.d  «o< 
Ss  of  the  musician  in  Wagner's  earlier  years  were  o   K^at*'-  In^n 
than  the  pages  about  his  early  love  affair.   The  two  chapters  n  a  meast 
exS^in  hntruggles,  his  arrogance  and  his  Incessant  borrowing  from  1 
fSnds.  from  any  one  In  fact  who  could  help  him  pecumarily.         •"^f  ^ 
and  the  ordinary  practising  musician  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  t 
music  by  the  innovators.  The  public  was  amazed  by  the  new  '"'jf  J^^^ 
Siev  never  really  heard  It  as  it  was.  There  was  no  quartet  with  the  po. 
s?ble  eSr  of  the  Schuppanzigh  in  Vienna  who  could  clo  Ju^ice  to  Bceth 
veVs  compositions  in  this  field.    Musicians  Judged  a  work  from  the  flr^ 
vloUn  part.    Beethoven's  symphonies  were  conducted  part_  . 

.lart.t'^as  regarded  as,  a  vioUn  solo  with  thre.  «^ 


  „..  family  of  Marie  W..  '    '  ' 

attachment  nil»4ht  end  in  marrlnBc.  intervened.  ,  | 

n.s  a  .social  Inferior.  'When  the  fiintily  of  Tn 
f,!  i'  vn-,  in  lovp  with  Ll!.7,t,  her  piano  I'-rr 

•    I.   Liszt  wrote  11     1 11 .  - 
11  which  he  involRhed  bli 
lu;  -'.su  ui  b,  ^u.u  ii  111  luo  arLstocratlc  houscn  of        .  - 
rank  were  forced  to  enter  by  the  service  stairs.  Oi.e  reason,  soys  Mr.  « 
man  of  Mendelssohn's  success  In  London  was  that  hl.s  wealth  rather  thai 
his  music  made  him  socially  po.sslble.    "High  society  felt  that  M'-ndeUsuln 
was  one  of  themselves  who  could  play  th'S  piano  and  compose  Just  as  wci 
a.s  any  of  the  professionals,  but  who  really  had  no  need  to  do  that  sort  oi 

"^'"Libert* B™is  no  doubt  right-he  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Newman  In  a  foot- 
note-when he  says  that  although  both  Liszt  and  the  CounicM  d'ARou.' 
believed  themselves  to  be  perfectly  sincere  In  their  romantic  prwslon  "ntvei 
for  a  moment  did  she  cea.se  to  be  the  brilliant  arlstxicral  of  the  Faubourg  an. 


iuTtet^s  reTarded         v^ou;  solo  with  three  accompanying  parts.   EveJ  ^ The  liaison  w.s  immensely  "^^t'.ring  for  hen  It 

S^Sir  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  he  played  a  quartet.  He  and  his  listen^  ^^^^^^               ^ould  any  one  dare  to  th  ow  a  stone  at  . 

were  content  as  long  as  there  was  a  reasonable  support  for  the  star.  ^j^^         l^^rself  freely  to  a  man  whom  all  Paris  admired. 

"i'^f._l^:"  „cu»^  Kv  snnhr  to  enease  the  best  artists  In  Hamburg      '^^^  .,^„et  of  beinK  his  mu.se,  his  inspiration."    Mr.  Ncun.a, 


;2h"bS.k  r  a^^ed    y  S^l^T  eTga^e'  the  best  artists  In  Harnburg  tc  -y  ;„..e,  his  inspiration."    Mr.  Nc.n.a, 

^Lm^my  - him  broughVthree  other  violinists  for  the  other  part*.  Ever  ^Je^a         ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^id  sh. 

Clara  Schumann  played  HummeVs  "septet  for  the  Plano."  ^iszt  forget  the  difference  in  rank  between  them.'  [ 

in  sll  but  two  or  three  of  the  largest  German  cities  the  orchestral  and  . . 

vocal  technic  was  Inadequate  for  the  performance  of  anything  but  tht- 
SeTb  works.  Liszt  told  the  Grand  Duke  at  Weimar  that  he  did  no 
hi^-J  adequate  forces  for  the  performance  of  operas  by  M^yfJ^f  -  SPo^tW 
and  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman,"  yet  the  grand  duke  wished  to  maintain 
rh^  f^T  of  Weimar  as  a  "cultured  town."  The  processional  march  In 
ShSrin-^^Hlayed  without  a  procession  from  lack  of  supers.  The 
cStSs^hould  have  been  made  of  better  stuff  than  what  one  was  accus- 
on^™  find  on  the  sofas  of  the  hotels  that  let 

furniture  Liszt  wrote,  might  have  been  "less  patriarchal  than  Elsa's  chau  m 
he  tSrd  act  that  stiod  on  four  bare  legs."  No  wonder  that  audien«s  found 
Beethoven's  symphonies  incomprehensible  when  they  P^^^.^^^^^  ^ 

Gewandhaus  in  Wagner's  youth  by  aii  orchestra  o    about  30.  without  a 

conductor,  such  leading  as  there  was  ^'"S/^^'^^,  ^^^.^^^^^^^^'i? •  S 
of  the  German  orchestras  were  composed  pai-tly  of  professional  Piay";, 
wh^?  technic,  apart  from  the  leaders  could  rarely  have  been  rernarkabl. 
nartlv  of  local  amateurs,  -nlth  probably  no  technic  at  all.    At  the  L^ipag, 
Ktre  (18^-1828),  the  orchestra  and  chorus  at  their  largest  were  33  and 
iSJctively    L  szt  gave  "Lohengrin"  at  Weimar  with  five  first  violins 
ScS    toee  vSii.  four  'cellos,  three  basses,  two  flutes,  two  oboes 
Sef  clSetel^wo  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  trombone,  om^ 
tuba  and  one  ketUe  drummer.  ,    ^  ^  ,„  irm  with  an  oi^ 

dnnVir'c!  "Jessondra"  was  performed  at  Cologne  In  1825  witn  an  oi 
.,»f^^  nf  lO^^oTii  onTvioLa  one  'oello,  one  bass,  no  trombones,  tw 
S  on  bassin  orchtira  consisted  almost  entirely  of  graybeard: 

i^^'Zm  fif  to  70  vears  old  At  London,  the  orchestras  were  large  an 
i^aS  bu  th^e  e'nsSfe  was  not  so  good  a.  the  best  In  theatre 
TedlScre-as  that  must  have  been  frequently  been  conductor  sat  at  th 

piano,  but  the  beat  and  the  t«mpl  were  given  by  ^^  /irst  violin 

•When  Berlioz  gave  his  Fantastic  symphony  at  Stutt«art  he  had  onl 
fonr^  Sins  and  four  seconds.    He  rarely  found  a  harp  and  BgH 
He  found  few  bassoonists  in  the  large  cities  who  could  play  n 
"freX  goS  complete  orchestra  being  ^--erable  nowher^^^^^^^^^ 
Weh^ar  the  chorus,  according  to  him.  was  composed  °*  f  .^"^J^.^^f 
LSing  out  of  tune  and  out  of  time;  I  had  never  heard  J^h  ng  1^ 
i?-  ha  refused  even  to  speak  of  the  female  soloists,  "out  of  gallantiy- 
S^r  wo^^enT  He  found  many  Instances  in  Germany  of  a  mistaken  regard. 

°^"e:;^'L*i'r^"Srwman  concludes,  must  In  all  probability  have 
been^en  worse  than  the  orchestras.  Germany  had  produced  a  few  native 
^^  r?fThP  first  class  "but  in  the  main  It  was  to  the  Italians,  or  to 
f^JTo  SsSd  S  iLy.  and  who  specialized  in  Italian  opera 
that  German  audiences  had  to  look  for  tolerable  smgmg. 


In  the  18th  century  the  composer  with  one  or  two  exceptions  was  a 

f^mocser  who  could  make  within  reason  his  own  terms  with  an 
ooL  hS  Kimble  in  London  paid  him  £500  for  the  British  rights  in 
•Son  but  Weber's  son  wrote  "the  artist  Invited  to  a  house  (in  London 
u  1  ™«ifion  for  himself  by  his  talent,  but  not  in  real  social  circles 
bought  a  Pult  on  10^^^  ^  paid  and  then  had  to  leave  without  being  re- 
•  nnP  of  the  euests  of  the  house.   The  insolent  lackeys  served  him 

SSn  y  from  the  'Sets' ^^^^^^  would  have  blushed  at  the  Idea  of  offer- 
w  Lm  refSments  in  the  drawing  room.  His  host  greeted  hmi  con- 
descendingly and.  pointed  out  to  him  his  place,  which  in  many  salons  was 
JeSSS  byTco^  from  that  of  the  guests."  Weber's  son  did  not  v^ite 
Sh  reference  to  his  father,  who  was  made  much  of  socially  in  London 
SSf  of  les!  fortunate  composers.  Mr.  Newman  adds,  "it  is  all  yenr  said 
£  doubt  but  at  any  rate  uncultured  London  paid  the  German  artist  then 
as  ?t  St  a  does  handsomely-perhaps  too  handsomely  In  many  cases-fo 
i  Si  senices.  instead  of  expecting  him.  in  the  German  fashion  to  fee 
I  Sply  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  pace  the  floor  arm  In  arm  with  some 

"^•f^l^f^  wa.  springing  up-men  of  natural  refinement 
-nrt  rnlture  like  Chopin  and  Liszt,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  the  equals  of 
SaS  ate  who  Patronized  them,  and  were  galled  by  the  slighting  form. 
Si  patronage  sometimes  took.   Their  talents  admitted  hem  into  the  rich- 
est ?ocU-."  Mr.  Newman  adds  In  a  footnote:  "In  virtue,  however,  he  i 
.membered.  of  their  abilities  as  performers  only."   Wagner  in  Dresden  wa; 
;:"arded  by  the  King  and  his  director  at  the  opera  house  as  merely  a  serv- 
,n  "but  when  the  youthful  Chopin  came  to  the  same  Dresden  he  wa 
: a^lved  by  the  Saxon  Princesses,  who  promised  him  letters  of  introductioi 
to  i  a?v   L  Berlin  Prince  RadziwUl  offered  him  quarters  In  his  own  palace 
Paris  he  was  received  by  'the  highest  society.'  sitting  with  amba  sa 
^'o'  princes,  ministers.  The  explanation  of  course  that  then^  as  now.  mus 
;  '  .'rt'-onage  was  n*stly  in  the  hands  of  women,  who  are  muchmore  sus 
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Our  rlvll  war  and  the  years  immediately  following  found  satirists  In 
HKharS  Grlnt  White   "Orpheus  C.  Kerr  '  and  "Petroleum  V,  Nasby."   There  , 
.  need  0?  satirists  today^Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  wishes  Aristophanes  living! 

^"''"CouWh?  fight  against  our  European  war-levers  and  na;'°nf  ^ 
he  fought  against  those  of  his  own  country,  facing  vmP<'P"'a'^'ty--faclng 
Seath  If  It  musi-tje-yet  always  ready  with  his  gallant  laughter,  and  never 
?oCsing  into  spitefulness  or  mere  self-pity?  He  might  do  it.  «  o"^  th*^ 
PaSts  an?Nazis  and  Ogpus  could  refrain  from  killing  him.  and  the  British 
luthorftieffrom  forbidding  him  to  land  in  England.  The  world  badly  needs 
a  man  of  genius  who  could  make  whole  nations  listen  to  him,  and  who 
tould  at  the  same  time  fight  for  the  great  causes  that  seem  now  so  nearly 
lost  for  generosity  and  kindliness  between  nations  and  classes,  for  poetry 
and  high  culture-and  even  for  something  which  the  ancients  called  piety- 

In  the  individual  life."  ,.,  v,  ^  i    i  ^^Ar.ry 

Prof  Murray  whose  ne^-  study  of  Aristophanes  is  published  in  London 
bv  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  still  a  radical  and  this  book  is  dedicated  to 
■  G  B  S  lover  of  Ideas  and  hater  of  cruelty,  who  ha.s  filled  many  lands  with 
laughter'  "  but  he  has  revised,  reconsidered  some  of  his  earlier  judgments 
expressed  In  his  "History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature."-  published  nearly 
40  vears  ago  "I  have  long  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  accounts  of  Aristo- 
phanes which  .seem  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  notably  with  the  chapter 
upon  him  in  my  own  'Ancient  Greek  Literature.'  published  in  1897.  It  is 
only  late  in  life  that  I  have  learnt  to  care  for  Aristophanes,  and,  I  hope, 
to  understand  him." 

Ivoi-  Brown,  reviewing  Prof.  Murray's  new  book,  writes:  'Since  Prof. 
Murray  first  wrote  we  have  lived  in  a  more  Aristophanic  world;  we  have 
seen  ci\'ilization  savaged  by  furious  conflict;  w^e  have  tasted  the  Intolerance, 
the  brutality  with  which  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar  soured  the  sweetness  o! 
Athenian  life  and  shattered  the  Periclean  ideal.  In  shoi-t,  we  are  in  a  tar 
better  mood  to  sympathize  with  the  poet's  onslaught  on  the  popular  leaders; 
his  conservatism  hated  what  our  liberalism  hates,  the  fevered  nationalism 
the  bully  in  the  mayket-place,  the  imperiaUst  adventures,  and  the  sabotap- 
of  arts  and  sciences,  even  of  the  elements  of  civic  decency,  for  the  .sake  ol 
victory's  name.  So  it  Is  that  Prof.  Murray  can  wish  Aristophanes  Im- 
mortally resurgent  in  our  own  time.   He  should  be  living  in  this  hour." 

In  this  country  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabii«"  wasTecently  revived.  In  Londoi 
Sardou's  "Diplomacy"  was  revived  on  May  27  "before  a  wildly  excite;! 
house."  to  quote  Mr.  Darlington,  writing  in  the  Laily  Telegraph.  "These  ol; 
fworites  die  exceedingly  hard.  I  have  not  .seen  any  gallery  so  completei 
iDeslde  itself  with  joy  for  longer  than  I  care  to  say.  These  enthusiast 
cared  nothing  for  the  obvious  artificiality  of  Sardou's  situations;  and  thej 
adored  their  equally  obvious  effectiveness. 

■  "In  the  more  sophisticated  parts  of  the  house  enjoyment  was  tempered 
with  a  more  critical  feeling.  The  great  -scene  where  Dora  drew  herself  to 
her  full  height  and  grandly  refused— on  the  most  imbecile  grounds— to  tell 
Julian  whether  she  had  or  had  not  betrayed  him  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, was  greeted  with  a  giggle  or  two:  but  the  preceding  scene,  in  which 
Orloff  brouglit  Julian  ihe  proofs  which  pointed  .so  firmly  to  Dora's  guilt, 
can  never  ha\e  gone  oetter.  even  when  the  play  was  still  in  the  fa-shion." 

The  play  wa.s  "brought '  up  to  date:  the  dialogue  was  modernized;  and 
-0  there  were  references  to  battles  on  the  Somme  and  other  manifestation, 
of  which  the  age  of  Sardou  knew  nothing.    "I  dare  say,"  Mr.  Darlington 
remarks  "that  this  is  a  sensible  move  commercially  speaking;  for  it  is  likely 
ihat  many  playgoers  will  accept  this  play  quite  happily  as  contemrnrpi  • 
d-am.a  who  would  stay  away  from  it  as  a  period  piece.    Artistically  - 
)-,g.  however,  the  play  shoul^  have  been  left  m  it  was  and  played  v.. 
rc.'.tnme  of  the  ■70's. 

•The  position  of  woman  in  the  world  hAs  so  changed  during  the  la*, 
l-.alf-centurv  that  almost- every  word  spoken  by  the  female  characters— 
e'.pecially  Countess  Zickas  sUtement  that,  a.s  a  woman,  .she  ought  to  be 
immune  from  punishm.ent  for  spying-is  demoded,  and  sounds  ridiculous 
from  the  wearer  of  a  modern  frock. " 

The  Times  admitted  that  Sardou  i«  a  backnumber,  but  m  the.se  rather 
shapeless  go-as-you-please  theatrical  time.s  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  see 
a  play  that  fully  and  frankly  uses  the  stage.  Whether  we  are  in  the  Monte 
Carlo  hotel  or  in  Beauclerc's  Paris  flat  or  in  hi*  room  at  the  Embassy, 
almost  every  commoni)lace  object  m  front  of  cur  eye.s  is  at  one  time  or 
another  called  in  to  aid  illu^on.  A  heap  of  visiting  cards  and  a  couple  of 
photographs  help  to  c.arify  the  exposition:  a  souvenir  that  the  bride  re- 
reives  and  a  formal  letter  t^iac  .she  dashes  off  on  the  eve  of  her  honey- 
roon  are  th.'  evidence  that  convict*  her  of  ueachery,  the  papers  on  a 
desk  and  the  irail  of  stont  tha'  clings  to  them  bring  about  her  vindication; 
?nd  even  out  of  a  harr^le.ss,  necessary  door  Sardou  hammers  out  one  of  the 
acenes  th»t  are  by  tradition  great'  and  In  revival  are  immensely  effect  n 
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fnechanlcal  terror,  «f  It-i—^ 


..rsrs™^~..,  o,    .„„ -£KiC- 
<"  "  '  """""  """"  '^..J 


....  liuiijf  a*  m.  '  are  in  Diplomacy     a,-^ „        ""'^'^  a-nc 

typical  Sardou  piece  proved  itaelX  capanf  !r  l"'"'"*'"^  ^^^'^^ 

audience  in  Its  entanglements  and  its%iamornl     .     «b-^orbing  a  modern 

and  passion,    -n.e  rejection  th^?  dtCen T  'Vv  f?''''"*^"      <^haracter  Number  of  sho« 

could  ever  be  entrusted  to  diplomats^ Tmnf  """^^'"y  importance  Number  of  n^T   

been  disturbu:,  if  .h.:e  had tTn  t^e'^^^^^^^^^^  of  /toeSr'' 

-  ^  - 
.  ^?rrrTh: rxr;r-  oera^s-^e^'-c-oX^^^^^^ 

rii"  Boston  the  pla^-  ..^..ed'  frc:^"^^.^!"  "Diplomacy  w.^e  ^ould  ^al .^o^e  .u.^'klv"  V'^!'    ^^^^^^Ps  i  t 


r*vnved 
that  part 


given  p>et,y  nearly  its  fuirvah.e"     '"'^''"'''^  ^'^'^^  "^.the  theatre^'""'^  ladles  had  costum?  ^ay  W  s't;;;'; 2600 

This  performance  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  was  ,  h^m     .  costunies;         SyltldZ^l''  ""^^  "°  shoes  igf"*^^        PoinU-as  if  4,0 

Narner  took  the  part  of  Henry  Bp«T".p  brUDant  one.    GeraK         one  commodiH,       ^'ockmgs  who  h8rt\  ^^'^  *'°ckings  who 

Tlveatpe 


.  ^  8've  a  better 

The    Tlie  a  t  r 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


The  great  theatre  is  one  in  which  every  sort  of  play,  high  and  low  By  PHILIP  HALE 

aeavy  and  light,  is  performed.  I  want  a  theatre  in  which  "Hamlet"  and  Anrooos  of  "Clear  all  Wii«s-  In  London 
"Charley's  Aunt"  are  acted  on  aJtemate  evenings,  and  players  are  glad  tc       ^Sr^^        ^    \  I^ndon. 

be  allowed  Infinite  variety  of  work.  There  are  actors  in  London  who  wheJ      .         .  °"v.  ^^^f  T  ^f"''^"  journalists  there  are  tele- 

they  die.  will  be  entitled  to  the  disgraceful  epitaph.  "I  was  on  tke  st^Ifo^  ^  T  k  f  u  A"""'^^"  journalists  do  not 

30  years,  during  which  time  I  acted  one  part  for  30  yearsf"Xre  i^  the  *°  '^^-^  ^^'T     ^'^'"^  ^  ''^'''^ 

atres  in  London  where  the  only  difference  between  the  current  pi^ce  anc  ^"^"^P^^'^  assassination  of  a  former  prmce;  that  the  commissar 

It^  predecessor  is  that  the  title  has  been  changed.  FundamentSly  Se  the  t  tZZluXfrl^J^  i^'^^T^     the  victim  s  chair;  that  Buckley,  leaping 
,     ,  ..  ,    ....      ,      J,  ^  ,  """'^^"■'^"J.  "le  tne  to  tne  rescue,  becomes  in  one  moment  a  proletarian  hero  and  in  the  next 

atxe  is  stlU  vital,  still  profoundly  necessary  to  our  needs,  and  our  actors  anc  a  suspect  of  the  G.  P.  U.    Bricks  as  well  as  pistol  shoJ  crSh  through  Se 
authors,  if  they  are  allowed  to  practice    he.r  craft  seriously,  can  agah  window;  ladies  of  various  glamour  come  and  go;  peLants  worknT 
burnish  it  with  glory^  Let  our  managers  take  heai-t  and  begin  to  reforn  officials  and  deputations  follow  one  another  In  farcical  procesSon-'  B  J 

?hTrsTi;:rr/aSrst.rhr4"^^^^^^  ^^^^^^        's^irsi^'Zf^zs  r  '-'^""T  ~ 

  howls.   And  the  din  for  those  wfTo  enjoy  din  is  an  entertaining  din."— The 

A  Londoner— he  must  be  a  fussy  person,  was  disturbed  when  he  saw  "^""^s- 
in  the  opening  scene  of  "Ben  Hur"  among  the  animals  crowding  the  street;       „  ' 

of  Jerusalem,  a  smart  fox  terrier.  "It  struck  me  as  such  a  singular  anach-  'Gallows  Glorious."  (London,  Eng..  May  24)— "This  is  an  admirable 
ronism  to  be  permitted  in  a  film  produced  with  such  lavish  care  and  expen-  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^'^o  wants  to  know  more  about  John  Brown  than  that  his 

diture."  marching  on.   It  is  possible  that  there  are  anumber  of  incredibly 

.  .    .  misguided  individuals  who  are  without  interest  in  the  late-lamented  " 

A.  P.  Herbert  proposed  the  toast  "Womanhood  and  the  Arts"  at  the  Basil  De  Selincount  applauds  the  courage  of  W.  J.  Turner  expressing 
recent  "Ladles  night"  at  the  Savage  Club  in  London— the  club  where  the  his  opinion  in  "Facing  the  Music." 

memory  of  Artemus  Ward  is  still  cherished,  his  portrait  by  Walton  Dubis-  "I  got  into  hot  water  a  month  or  two  ago  for  using  an  extravagant  ex- 
son,  a  drawing  of  his  home  In  Waterford.  Me.,  by  Charles  Upham  are  to  be  presslon  about  books  on  music,  which,  I  asserted  were  the  dullest  in  exist 
seen,  and  the  bust  from  life  by  Geflowski  stands  in  the  hall— Mr.  Herbert  ence.  The  possibilities  of  dullness  are  very  great  and  I  fell  into  a  confusion 
was  expected  to  be  amusing  and  he  did  his  best.  He  began  by  saying  that  %  was  really  thinking  only  of  books  of  which  one  believes  hoping  against 
the  gathering  was  an  expression  of  the  "honorable  tradition  of  the  club  pope,  that  they  may  still  be  interesting-  not  of  everything  nrint^  and 
that  every  member  should  dine  with  his  wife  at  least  once  a  year";  he  con-  bound.  However.  I  deserved  obloquy;  and  the  obloquy  actually  traveUed 
tinued,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Jonah  returned  to  his  wife  and  told  M  far  New  York.  One  of  the  leading  American  journals  tainted  out 
her  that  he  had  spent  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  whale,  bhat  I  had  chosen  an  unhappy  time  for  this  unhaopy  witticism  lust  when 
8he  replied  that  she  had  heard  that  before.  The  two  subjects  of  the  toast  Kir.  Newman's  great  'Life  of  Wagner'  was  appearing  and  it  wa^  su^wstld 
could  be  considered  separately  or  together.     An  anonymous  author  has  ^  — i-"^!"  — -  -  ■      Pi^*""g  ana  11  was  suggestea 

said: 


'The  men  have  many  faults.   Poor  women  have  but  two; 

There's  nothing  good  they  say,  there's  nothing  right  tJiey  do! 
"It  was  significiant  that  all  the  good  books  were  about  bad  women.  But 
t  was  women  who  bought  the  books,  chose  the  pictures,  and  stood  in  the 
.■now  for  28  hours  to  see  the  first  minute  of  the  newest  play  and  boo  it  to 
he  end."  Irene  Vanbrugh,  the  guest  of , the  evening,  referred  to  the  stage 
areers  of  women: 

"The  battle  is  never  over.   The  victories  are  only  timely  advantages  in 


probably  spent  most  of  my  time  reading  the  lives  of  'stars.'  Now  the 
vorst  of  being  rebuked,  however  justly,  is  that  it  makes  you  feel  wickeder 
^han  you  were  before.  It  so  happens  that  I  had  seen  the  first  volume  of 
hat  great  'Life'  before  committing  the  offence,  and  that,  in  spite  of  Mr 
Newman's  accomplishment  and  wit  (I  could  not  ask,  whatever  the  subject 
or  a  more  enlivening  author),  had  found  myself  unable  to  proceed  with  It.' 
:he  mere  thought  of  three  large  volumes  about  Wagner  stupefied  me  before 
began.  I  have  always  had  an  obsession,  associating  Wagner  with  mere 
ize;  to  my  feeling  he  is  a  colossus,  not  unfortunately,  bestriding  our  narrow 
vorld,  tut  sitting  on  it.  I  want  to  read  a  final  account  of  him,  and  it  must 


.  life-long  struggle.   T^e  artist  in  the  theatre  must  live  on  tip-toe.  always  -e  sh;r;""r^ro;w  ^ame  m;  W.  J. '^^^^ 

■•trlvinEr  to  keen  her  feelinc..;  and  t.hP  exnrft«inr,  of  t.bpm  ir,  <i  VviaViar  roror  tT,-   .       .     ^  oe  me  autnor  ot  that  account 


itrlving  to  keep  her  feelings  and  the  expression  of  them  in  a  higher,  rarer 
atmosphere  than  that  of  everyday  life.  She  must  keep  her  balance  and 
sense  of  proportion  while  reserving  her  'super-vitality'  for  the  main  chan- 
nel of  her  art."  Yes,  yes,  and  she  should  also  be  Intelligible  in  speech. 

Francis  Birrell  reviewing  "The  English  Dramatic  Critics,  1660-1832, 
assembled  by  James  Agate,"  ends  by  saying  that  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  mid-Victorian  and  late  Victorian  period  was  so  inept  that  the  critics 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  classics  .  .   .  the  empty  space  that 
should  have  been  filled  by  a  contemporary  drama  was  occupied  by  the 
I;  great  actors  of  the  day,  appearing  in  the  classics.    The  best  artists  from 
'   abroad  were  continually  with  us  and  hence  judgments  both  on  acting  and 
literature  were  far  less  provincial  than  are  those  of  the  present  day 
Salvini,  Fechter,  Ristori,  Rachel,  Bernhardt  were  the  commonplace  materia 
ot  the  critics'  criticism.    And  these  critics  not  only  went  to  the  theatre 
but  they  even  read  books  in  between  performances,    Lewes  and  Knigh 
quite  naturally  discuss  the  diction  of  the  great  French  actresses  and  thei: 
renderings  of  the  great  diatribes.  Similarly  with  the  English  drama.  The; 
went  to  performances  of  'King  Lear'  and  'Othello'  by  Macready  or  Phelps 
K  with  a  definite  conception  of  how  the  lines  ought  to  be  spoken  and  judgec 
these  performances  with  the  assurance  born  of  prior  thought.  ..." 

Since  their  day  a  change  has  come  over  the  aesthetics  of  the  theatre! ' 
The  voice  of  the  producer  is  heai-d  in  the  land  (he  is  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned in  these  mid- Victorian  essays).  For  him  the  author  is  a  necessary 
ingredient,  and  nothing  more,  in  a  production.  It  is  his  object  to  produce 
a  certain  sort  of  moving  picture.  And  with  the  rise  of  the  producer  the 
'  role  of  the  actor,  as  well  as  the  author,  has  declined.  Where  the  old  critic 
abused  the  actor,  his  avise  succes.sor  sneers  at  the  producer.  The  modern 
producer  has  much  right  on  his  side,  still,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
it  Is  more  Interesting  to  read  of  how  Rachel  rendered  such  and  such 


speech  of  Phedre,  than  of  how  the  young  and  talented  Mr.  TomkinS  played,  of  reiaies  it  to  atnietics.  It  is  the  engrossing  deUght  and  lntoxI«»tion 
too  many  tricks  with  the  lighting  in  the  latest  revue."  1  on  ?hl  =hL!c '^fl^^.t^^^^*^^  makes  most  musicians,  when  they  trespass 


Apropos  of  a  n.ystery  play  produced  in  London. 

"A  blackmailer  at  one  end,  at  the  other  a  country  gentleman  with 
i-irtuously  homicidal  Intentions;  add  an  old  family  servant  with  the  same 
intentions,  a  bottle  of  poison  and  an  opportunity  to  mix  the  blackmailer's 
.emonade;  sprinkle  vith  the  hysteria  of  a  novelist  who,  having  taken  the 
auUct  from  the  rifle,  is  naturally  surprised  when  the  blackmailer  perishes 
5f  the  bang;  flavour  boldly  with  such  a  coincidence  as  that  the  bang  and 
he  poison's  effect  are  simultaneous;  throw  in  a  doctor  nho  la.boriou.^lv  dis- 
over.-  -h,--.  -'rno-lr-roiis  truth;  .<;:•.;•  in  the  heavy  liuirt  1.  ,  of  deafiv  -': 


-on  the  strict  understanding  that  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  alter  the 
)pinion  of  Wagner  he  now  holds. 

"I  still  remember  a  time  when  his  opinions  about  Bach  were  truly 
blattering  in  their  steady,  stern  dismissal.  They  startled  me  so  much  that 
or  at  least  a  year,  I  turned  in  dismay  from  every  column  that  had  his 
lame  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  fear  of  seeing  my  sanctities  profaned.  That 
vas  lonij  ago,  before  I  realized  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
salutary  than  that  our  sanctities  should,  at  least,  be  tested.    Bach  has 
survived;  so  will  Brahms,  so.  even,  will  Cesar  Fi-anck— both  of  them  at 
3resent.  more  tjr  less  empty  buckets  in  Mr.  Turner's  estimation    And  If 
Pranck,  as  a  result  of  clear  recognition  of  his  defects,  became  less  popular 
Uian  ne  is  now,  would  it  matter?   Might  it  not  be  a  good  thing'  His 
iuallties  have  nothing  popular  about  them;  for  he  begins,  surely  in  the 
emotion  and  substance  of  his  music,  where  Beethoven  leaves  off    The  atti- 
tude of  mind-^  kind  of  agony  of  renunciation  and  acceptance-whlch 
Beethoven  achieves  and  expresses  in  the  last  of  his  quartets  (muss  es  sein?) 
is  Franck's  assumption  and  standing  ground;  from  that  rise  his  floweiB  and 
fountains  of  sacred  bliss. 
"However,  I  am  not  discussing  Mr.  Turner's  essays  in  order  to  disagree 
.  V °  ^''^'■^^       admiration  and  gratitude.  In  spite  of  the  fact 

that  he  has  chosen  to  write  about  music,  he  writes  what  I  want  to  read- 
now  that  I  have  resolved  never  to  be  afraid  to  read  it.  Here  is  a  virile 
voice,  here  is  a  man  who  knows  what  music  is  worth,  and  what  it  costs  a 
man  who  strives  for  the  complete  experience,  and  is  faithful  to  the  experi- 
ence, .he  profound  experience,  he  actually  has-a  man  of  enthusiasm  and 
or  watcifuln«ss.  a  man  of  courage.  He  can  write  about  music.  It  seems  to 
me,  because  he  knows  its  isolation,  and  because  be  realizes  that  isolation 
necessary  when  listening,  is  what  in  WTiting  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  over- 
come He  p  aces  music  in  a  large  and  living  world,  he  relates  it  to  aiera- 
ture,  he  relates  it  to  athletics.  It  is  the  engi-ossing  deUght  and  lntoxI««tion 
-  nakes  most  musicians,  when  they  trespass 
r^^^vf  °^  literature,  so  dull,  and  which  makes  books  by  them  or 
about  them  unreadable.  For  I  am  not  a  man  in  order  that  I  mav  listen  to 
music  I  listen  to  it  because  to  some  men  it  has  been  the  vehicle  of  great 
experiences,  a  means  to  the  discovery  of  manliness,  and  because,  as  I  iSen." 
Live  Xt  experiences  through  Uie  sounds,  and  discover  why  I  am 
Snl.i  K  M  '^""^  poet-critic  can  chiefly  help  me.  He  rescues 
tTh„L^ft?'f°"'  <=°'^'^°bo'^^t««  KToplng,  but  persistent,  belief  in 
the  humanity  of  miislc  and  of  musicians." 


"Mr.  Henderson  Indeed,  has  been  so  busy  putting  down  the  facts  about 
Mr.  Shaw  that  he  has  forgotten  Mr.  Shaw.  This  book  is  not  even  a  tomb- 
It  Is  only  a  cenotaph. 

"This  Is  strange.  Caji  It  be  that  Mr.  Shaw  Is  so  vjital  himself  that  he 
devitAllsos  any  one  who  attempts  to  write  about  him?  Do  we  seem  flatter 
than  we  are  when  we  come  Into  that  extraovdinarlly  exhilarating  presence? 
No  one,  not  even  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  has  yet  succeeded  in  writing  a  really 
good  book  about  G.  B.  S.,  chiefly.  I  suppose,  because  no  one  has  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  easy  terms  with  our  amazing  author. 
Somewhcrr,  Mr.  Shaw  has  complained  that  Dr.  Johnson  wasted  his  time  In 
taverns,  conversing  with  friends,  when  he  might  have  stumped  the  country, 
Idelivering  propaganda  speeches.  To  that,  one  might  fairly  retort  that  Bos- 
vell  was  able  to  make  a  book  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  lives,  but  no  one  has 
et  succeeded  In  making  a  book  In  which  G.  B.  S.  lives.    Mr.  Henderson  I 
ssures  us  that  many  women  have  pursued  Mr.  Shaw,  but  the  informatlo-.i 
lakes  no  more  impression  on  our  minds  than  if  he  had  told  us  that  the 
ifferential  calculus  had  walked  out  with  the  Albert  Memorial.  How  differ- 
itly  we  are  impressed  when  we  learn  from  Boswell  that  Dr.  Johnson ; 
Tlight-ed  to  dandle  elegant  females  on  his  knee.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Shaw,  I 
cause  he  is  a  non-smoker,  a  teetotaller  and  a  vegetarian,  has  separated! 
mself  from  mankind  and  is  unable  to  mingle  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
jwd.  We  can  applaud  the  platform  figure,  but  who  would  dare  to  slap  him 
the  back  and  call  him  'old  chap!'?    Mr.  Shaw  will  not  take  a  cup  of  tea , 
coffee.  He  will  not  waste  an  hour  in  idle  talk,  nor  consent  to  eat  more 
m  is  good  for  him.  His  contempt  for  persons  who  sit  about  in  literary 
bs,  gabbling,  is  illimitable.  How  could  Gosse  and  Saintsbury  spend  hours 
the  Sanle  Club,  chattering  to  each  other,  when  they  might  have  gone  to 
.rble  Arch  and,  mounting  a  portable  platform,  have  harangued  the  mob 
vaccination  or  surplus  value  or  the  meaning  of  money  or  the  education  of  > 
Idren  or  municipal  trade  or  the  superiority  of  a  vegetable  diet  to  a  diet  I 
flesh?    These  are  the  things  which  have  made  G.  B.  S.  what  he  is."j 
it.  John  Ervine. 


TilS  ENTRANCE 

some  one  in  Oklahoma  has  disco\ 
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Rudolf  Kommer  describes  Mary  Ellis  playing  in  London— "Music  In  the 
■" — as  "a  young  woman,  unreasonably  beautiful,  with  a  gorgeous  voice 
it  Is  subtly  cultivated,  radiant  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  humor,  guided 
superb  taste  and  and  obviously  keen  stage  intelligence,  vibrant  with  rapid 
;,  inspired  by  a  thrilling,  by  a  stupendous  acting  bravado  that  is  enchant- 
;ly  tempered  by  delicate  gracefulness  .  .  .  altogether  the  temperament  ofl 
.ornado!" 

fierr  Kommer  adds  that  Mary  Ellis  Is  a  second  Fritz!  Massary — "the 
ddess  of  Musical  comedy  in  central  Europe";  he  also  says  that  the  LondonL      for  several  years. 

Ioduction  of  "Music  in  the  Air"  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  one  in 
;w  York. 


best  way  to  ^ee,  -i;oct;;Z^^::Z:tZ 

But  this  manner  of  entrance  would  requlr, 
actice  and  a  guest  would  not  be  able  to  g  ee 
his  hostes.s  With  a  winning  smile.     Some  year 
go  a  man  In  a  Boston  club  remarked  That  few 

T"'  *  ^^'"^     A  fellow  memb.^ 

asked  him  how  he  would  l,ave  one  come  m 
hrough  a  window,  or  down  the  chimney,  -^.k 
mpertinent  question  was  followed  by  coars. 
faughter.     Much  depends  on  an  entrance  U 
tnakmg  a  favorable  impre.ssion;  especially  when 
one  IS  a  stranger.    There  are  men  who  remind 
one  of  Charles  Lamb's  Hester: 
I         "A  springy  motion  in  her  gait 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate 
That  flushed  her  spirit." 
There  are  .some  who  advance  with  the  slow 
and  intrepid  march  of  a  jacka.ss  toward  a  neck 
of  oats;  some  as  if  they  were  on  roller  skates- 
others  are  statuesque,  so  that  one  is  surprised 
to  find  them  ii^  a  dress  coat  instead  of  a  toga- 
and  there  are  others  who,  like  Charles  Reades 
heroines,  swim  toward  the  hostess 

One  may  hurriedly  pull  off  the  spectacles 
and  pocket  them,  but  this  leads  to  probable 
or  possible  breakage,  for  the  guest  may 
not  have  thoughtfully  provided  himself  with  a 
;ase. 

Walking  backward,  even  doing  it  gracefully 
without  tripping  over  a  rug  or  bumping  into  a 
-ray  of  cocktails  and  caviare,  would  require  the 
|exterity  of  a  dancer  on  a  tight-rope.  Perhaps 
can  be  done  at  the  receptions  in  Oklahoma's 
upper  circles.  Better  for  the  Bostonian  to  let 
his  spectacles  remain  clouded,  though  he  may 
not  recognize  his  hostess  and  shake  hands 
warmly  with  a  man  whom  he  has  not  spoken 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Leviathan  no  longer  the^e^  ^^^^ 

Uoat.  as  was  f  °^^^Sd  was  not  so  huge 
Lblished  in  a  Sunday  Herald  ^  ^^^^^ 

L  the  sea  «^o"^^Lf      ^1  head  out  of  water. 
The  shortest  and  most  comprehensive  dramatic  criticism  I  ever  heart  |who  told  how  a  <.j  gjn  300  miles  to 


The  Methods  of  Margot"  by  G.  Cornwallis  West — London.  "It  was,  of 
fourse,  preposterous  of  the  colonel's  daughter  to  jump  into  the  young  man'. 
xd,  but,  then,  she  did  it  with  her  shoes  on,  to  gain  her  point  in  the  argU' 
ment  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  French  farce." 


UN  N  ATURAL  HISTORY 


( ^ 


of  was  told  me  by  a  very  distinguished  actress  of  Canadian  birth  and  inter- 
national reputation.  When  quite  young  she,  with  more  enthusiasm  thar 
discretion,  organized  in  New  "Vork  a  short  summer  season  to  \e  given  in  hei 
native  city  somewhere  in  the  maritime  provinces.  \ 

One  of  her  plays  was  "As  You  Like  It."  On  the  morning  affer  the  pro- 
duction she  read  in  the  only  local  daily  journal: —  >. 

Last  night  Miss  and  her  companions  played  "As  Yo--^-%t  it"  as 

they  liked  it.  LOUIS  Nl   '  feRSOLE. 


Sr".m-thejawsof.he 

Leviathan,  the  greatest  f  ^.^^^d  on  the 
old  Hebrew  literature.   He  was  _cre^  ^^^^^^ 


male.  There  was  also  a 


f  emaie  but 


r    At  Madame  Tu.'isaud's 


in  miky  'wlth  impurnety  by  a  c 
few-da,Uer    With  which  observ^ashun 


fifth  day:  a  "i^'^'^/":  ^  g  that  the  progeny 
the  Lord  slew  her  jeanng  j^^^  (^^le) 

would  destroy  the  world  _  The  ^^i^emoth 

^^\:Sthrdri  the  king  of  Ian. 


three  men,  a  writer,  a  commer 
cial  traveller,  and  a  journalist  painte»J| 


"■^"'"Cirt,  anting  h^  ». 


created  oh 
The  younl  animals. 


should  put  his  head  intc 


an 
ies  in 


neck.   The  placard  bore  this  inscrip 
tion:  "Hitler,  the  mass  murderer." 
■   The  old  family  servant  in 
Moonstone"  when  in  doubt 


the  model  of  Herr  Hitler  with  re.  L'^^y  ^rawt  in  a  verdick  oi  uau.  ^^^^.^^  ^  ^  ^'''^'^  ^JT'^kth  ^  sword.  The 

paint  and  hung  a  placard  from  ^^he  3d  degree^  ^^.^  ^^^^^1  God  wiU  destroy  tnm  ^^^^.^^ 

""fhe  members      his  cabinet  anl  righteous  wJ  havejne^^^t  the  great  banquet; 
the  memoeib  "  ,  ^  v.^„vhiv  No;  ^,4=  flesh  will  be  servea  »     ^jountiful  supply- 


The 
tot 


lavmg  liiii^.-  cabinet  joined  hin^  what  is  let'^^"'''^  "  ,  Jerusalem. 
,  member  of  the_^amn^^^J^^^  story,  will  eo  to  the  markets  of^Jerusa^  ^ 


what  he  should  do,  consulted  "Robin-.  .^^^  ^ngry.         "T"""       anothe-\,r,oth  the  Ker  nsn,  w=  the  bird  Zis, 

™  C,u»e"  and  found         s«e  ad-|„«„„„,.  ^^r^^         d^fyo.Pmn.  «  tne  m^^^^  p,„- 


works  of  Artemus  Ward.    We  find  ^^^^^ 
is  not  the^-T"  

  tatue  that  .  ^ould  die,  and  you  neeu  i-i-"        i     ,     .g  feet  anu  a  ''T'  ,„v,pn  the  Queen  oi 

aroused  indignation  and  suffered  con-         ^^^^.^  ^  i  ^o."   He  f  ^n  rea^ult^^^^  ^^^^^         ^Jf  whisSed  to  it 


l.t  Madame  Tussaud  was  not  ^e»^^^^^ ,  did       arthV;  of"  a  human  f  2;;ikT  iiii^ens7  UiV 

^'^^    r  .hnnld  die.  and  you  need  this  medJ  ^^^^  ^nd  a  peacoc^ 


sequent  injury.    Artemus  was  giving;  ^^'^       ^^^.^^^       emancipation  P^oC^^^^^^^^  tempting  Anthony  to  sm. 


his  show  in  Utica,  N.  Y 

"One  day  as  I  was  givin  a  descrip- 
shun  of  my  Beests  and  snaiks  m  my 


amation.  Stanton  is  reported  as  say  ^ 


fng: 
fcers 


by  the  way,  were  ol 


.'Mr  president,  if  reading  chapl"'         Leviathan's  eyes 

  ,       .ers  of  Artemus  Ward  is  a  Prel^^     .  illuminating  power.  out.  with 

usual  flowry  stile  what  was  my  skon.  -^of  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^hej^ook  shou^^great ^i  ^^^^  ^  ^^-^^^^.'^ZXir:^,''  ser- 
i&  disgust  to  see  a  big  burly  felter ,  f       ^  ^^^ng  the  archives  of         j^ook,  Isaiah  of  a  "crooked  °rp 


B 

5  hard  as  he  could. 

What  under  the  son  are  you  a 
)owt!'  cried  I.  .  . 

'■Sez  he,  'What  did  you  bring  this 
>ussylanermus  cuss  here  for?'  &  ne 
Tthe  wax  figger  another  tremenj.5|, 

low  on  the  hed.  ■     ,  !  -> 

•■Sez  I,  'You  egrejus  ass  that  airs  a. 
ax  figgir-a  representashun  of  the  -  - 
'alse  'Postle.' 

•  Sc?,  Yit.  'ThaVs  all  very  well  tut 
or  "    ay;  but  I  tell  you.  old  man. 

as  Iscarrot  canjt  show  hiss»lLi^ 


.vhether  tne  .^^  wUl  be  as- —-^--^^.^onary  defines 


event. 


their  buW»J  »  Mp.nJ.Men 

were  minnows  comparea 
now  discarded. 
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The 


JEFFERSON  I  AN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mrs.  Nelhc  Tajioe  Ross  lunched  not  lorn: 
M  at  the  White  House.  She  told  those  at  the 
virteenth  convention  of  the  Quota  Intera- 
nial  meeting  at  Swampscott  that  the  Roose- 
:is  are  '  uiipretentious  folks  and  never  put  cn 
s  and  live  and  act  in  the  White  House  in  the 
:iie  manner  as  they  would  in  their  own  home." 
a  proof  of  their  Jeflersonian  simplicity  she 
•ed  that  the  luncheon  served  consisted  of 
\ved  baked  beans  and  salt  pork.  The  bill 
■  t  Mr.  Coolidge's  breakfasts  at  the  White 
.  consisted  of  sausages  and  buckwheat 
<>?s  when  there  were  honorable  guests.  Mrs. 
^  did  not  state  whether  beans  and  pork 
'.e  the  invariable  Rcoseveltian  breakfast. 
It  may  bo  remembered  that  Dr.  Schwazey,  a 
-Ung  citizen,  meeting  Artenius  Ward  in  the 
'ge  oyster  saloon,  pointed  at  a  plate  of  baked 
lis.  and  said,  "I  haint  eat  anything  since 
week.  I  eat  beens  now  because  I  eat  beens 
ii?n.  I  never  mix  my  vittles." 
Other  men  in  high  office  have  been  as  simple 
rhcir  diet  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Frederick  the 
at.  preferred  polenta;  while  Henry  thf 
:nh  was  passionately  fond  ol  melons  and 
ors.  Charlemagne  was  frugal,  but  he  enjoyeci 
e,^  while  the  Emperor  Augustus  contented 
-eif  with  toast,  cheese  made  from  cow's 
and  fresh  figs.  Charles  XII  of  Sweden 
satisfied  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
t  a  contrast  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
-fasted  at  5  o'clock  on  a  fowl  seethed  in 
.  and  dressed  with  sugar  and  *pices.  Then 
s  went  to  bed  again,  but  at  noon  partook  al- 
ays  of  twenty  dishes,  and  he  supped  twice, 
on  after  vespers,  the  second  time  at  midnight 
1  o'clock,  and  this  meal  wa.s  the  most  solid 
f  the  four;  nor  did  he  overlook  pastry  and 
\veetmeats. 

■■•It  beans?    As  Artemus  remarked  to  Dr. 

azey.  "They  are  a  cheerful  fruit  when  used 
•  ;-.i)rilly." 

Salt  pork  is  a  delicious  dish  when  sliced  thin 
and  cooked  in  cream.  Was  it  known  in  New 
York  state  as  it  was  served  in  New  England? 
It  should  be  accompanied  by  fried  apples,  also 
deftly  sliced.  On  this  mi.vture  heroes  and  states- 
men were  nourished.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
v.ould  have  added  pie  to  his  breakfast;  and  ex- 
pected to  find  it  at  the  White  House,  for  as  he 
replied  to  a  visitor  expressing  surprise:  "Wbs" 
^ie  for?" 


uu-  Uir  residents       1 5' Win  Snian' ^aJberdie^;! 


gned  that  the  violin  and  Pianoforte  "We  pLnte?s''il^^" ^e  repS 


J  —      ".ai-i uiiiciiLs  ;    out   ine  license  th^t  •     '  ves  the samo 

sounds  produced  by  the  oboe  and  the  fools    i  w  PoetsTd 
trumpe    are  "disturbing,   objection  J  berdiers    ''U'^''''"^'^  ^^^^  C 
able   dU^ordant  and  unpleasant."     that  the'  maJl"^"'"  "  '''""^^  to  me 
Now  the  oboe  for  many  years  has  was  r  ch  h°"se,  w?o 

been  regarded  as  a  pastoral  instru- to  whTt  i  ^t'^h''"'''^^"''  ^'^'^O'-dTng 


skipping  lambs,  rills  and  hills 
cus  or  amorous  sliepherds 


joy- picture   i  take' 


It  is  true  everything  that  1^^°  consideration 
a  martlalbeii..,,^      .  "*.t  others  and 


that  in  earlier  yea^  was  a  martial  believe  to  be  righr- 

IP  HALE   

iiistrument  wt^en  its  tone  was  coarser 
Dryden  tells  us  it  sounded  the  praise  i 
of  Bacchus: 
'•Plushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  lionest  face; 
Now  give  the  hautboys  'breath; 

he  comea,  he  comes. 
Bacchus  ever  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure." 
There  is,   or   was,  a  tradition  in 
Germany  that  oboists  often  die  mad 
but  the  books  are  full  of  instances  of 
oboists  living  to  an  advanced  age  in 
full  possession  of  their  faculties.  It 
is  true  that  ■  Allessandro  Besozzi  was 
never  married,  and  lived  for  forty 
years  with  his   brother,   a  bassoon 
Player,  and  their  tastes  were  so  simi- 
lar that  they  dressed  exactly  alike; 
but  this  was  not  a  symptom  of  mad- 
ness.  There  were  many  famous  obo- 
ists who,  eminently  sane,  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  as  the  Spaniard  An- 
tonio I.,  de  Ribas,  the  first?  oboist  of 
e  Boston  symphony  orchestra,  who 
tiled  here  in  his  94th  year. 


myself 


MERIAN'S  BIBLJi  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

Perhaps  the~reproducing  of  TMaf- 
thew  Merlan's  story  of  the  Bible  ii 
pictures  will  revive  or  awaken  interest 
in  the  Old  Testament.  There  was  a 
time  when  texts  from  the  Scriptures 
entered  into  the  familiar  speech  ol 
Americans,  particularly  that  of  New 
Englanders,  when  there  were  family 


"WASH  AND  BE  CLEAN" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  "royal  laundry-book"  was  put  up  at  aiir- 
tlon  in  Paris  not  long  ago:  it  was  the  record  of 
the  washing  bUls  of  Louis  XVI  during  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Temple.   A  journalist  savs 
that  there  is  a  certain  "pathos"  in  this  book 
Unfortunately  the  details  of  the  bills  were  not 
given.  One  was  not  infomed  as  to  the  various 
pieces  of  intimate  clothing  put  ofl  by  the  mon- 
arch: whether  his  underclothes  were  changed 
only  twice  a  week  or  consisted  each  week  of  a  I 
shurt  and  a  drawer.  Saint  Simon  tells  us  that' 
,  the  first  wet  nurse  who  had  charge  of  Louis  the! 
:14ths  toUet  "rubbed  him   down   and  often! 
changed  his  shirt.  '  because  that  monarch  per-  ! 
spired  freely.   (A  physician  in  Boston  holdfto; 
the  opinion  that  a  daily  bath  is  not  necessaryl 
if  there  are  frequent  changes  of  underclothes.) 
In  Saint  Smion's  account*  of  the  toilet  of  his! 
royal  master  there  is  no  mention  of  ablutions.! 

The  English  have  not  been  courteous  con-| 
cemmg  the  use  of  soap  and  water  by  their' 
French  neighbors.    When  the  Crystal  PaS 
.  was  opened  Punch  pictured  two  Frenchmen 

maSe."''°"  ^  ^^-"^^ 

But  a  great  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  familiarly 
known  as  "the  dirty  Duke";  and  the  renl v  of 
S  7"*^/  "'^'^^"^  ^  a'woman  wh?  L 

i^^.r.  /  *  ^""^'^  «^  f««t!  '  Dr. 
Johnson  found  some  of  the  habits  of  the  French 
decidedly  unpleasant,  and  their  taking  sugar  in 
their  fingers  to  help  him,  their  spitting  on  the 
floor  Wherever  they  happened  to  be  and  among^ 
these  Offenders  were  fine  ladies.  But  baths^S 

ShT  I'  ""kn°^  from  ' 

the  12th  to  the  18th  century.  There  were  hot 
cold  and  vapor  baths!    There  were  baths  of 


;'ie  lorr-   ^    - prayers  in  the  morning  and  at  night;  -  -----  — "--."j.   xncie  were  not, 

nrfTmFT''nPnRpT7^7        V-"^  the  hired  girl  if  she  were  a  Protestant^    Precious  mlt^'"  fS^^'  .'^^'"^  '"^''^  ''^ths  of 
LAUll^b  tikjLKjtiAUtj  >       ^.^  expected  to  take  part  in  them;l  ""^.'^^^        ^ands  and  feet.  Louis  XI 

Bishop  Nikola  recently  preached  in  the  Bel-  ^hen  "a  blessing"  was  said  on  thel  °'  °"  the  other  iiand  if  Anne  of  Austria 

   ..    -  ....     ,    was    npar  on/I 

three  meals;  an  allusion  to  a  biblical 
incident,  a  quotation  from  a  chapter. 
The  mention  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine, 
or  an  incident  pointed  an  argument 
in  court,  in  town  meeting  or  in  con- 
versation. A  quotation  today  would 
excite  surprise,  be  pointless.  Who 


grade  cathedral  what  might  justly  be  called  a 
powerful  sermon;  one  that  recalls  the  attacks 
of  Tertullian  on  the  women  of  his  day;  or  the 
sermons  preached  by  Elder  Lutz  in  the  seven- 
ties at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  a  series  having  for  its 
leral  subject  "The  Battering  Ram  of  Hell." 
se  women  and  girls  of  "good  Belgrade  fami- 
3,'  we  are  iiiformed  by  tlie  bisiiop,  "spend 
their  nights  in  the  undergroimd  resorts  of  the 
town  with  crossed  legs  and  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths,  singing  and  dancing  all  the  night." 

Singing  w'ith  cigarettes  in  their  mouths  is 
an  enviable  accomplishment,  and  dancing  with 
crossed  legs  should  lead  to  a  lucrative  engage- 
ment in  a  spectacular  revue. 

The  bishop  had  more  to  say  about  these 
ladies  of  Belgrade:  "They  sleep  till  midday,  plas- 
ter their  faces  and  dress  in  finery  to  patch  up 
their  lost  beauty.  In  their  souls  there  are  only 
jags,  ashes,  earth,  death  and  destruction." 

Bishop,  those  are  bitter  wordSi,  *>^■^t  fene  often 
..^d  in  New  England  meeting  houses  of  the 
sixties  a  minister  high  up  in  the  pulpit  remind- 
ing the  Lord  in  the  course  of  the  long  prayer 
*hat  in  his  eyes  "we  are  nothing  but  wounds, 
bruises  and  putrefying  sores,"  quoting  from 
Isaiah,  but  not  giving  the  prophet  the  credit 
due  him. 

^  ^-^   ^  ^  By  PHILj    ,  , 

Is  a  conservatory  of  music  a  "busi- 
ness"? This  question  is  to  be  decided 
1  :y  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
New  York.  Dwellers  in  White  Plains 
apphed  to  him  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Westchester  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  from  operating  at 
Oedney  Farms  for  there  has  been  a' 
-  strictive  clause  lor  twenty  years 
-'vohibiting  any  business  in  that  sec- 
'ion.  A  more  immediate  cause  of 
action  came  fron  tJiC  report  that 
ihe  conservatory  plans  to  add  the 
r'-  oe  and  the  trumpet  to  its  curricu- 


was  neat  and  sweet  in  her  person,  Queen 
'so  dSv'thif  Compiegne,  showed  hands 

so  dirty  that  no  beauty  was  to  be  seen.  And 
Henry  the  4th-Fie.  Fie--if  Tallemant  d« 
Reaux  is  to  be  credited  had  "pieds  fumants  " 
fif       '^f  J'™^"'^  in  a  fit  of  anger  once  told 

 _   ,  _  ^\«^}]^''^  ^^^ry  ii^^t  he  stank  like  carnon. 

was  this'jehu  and  why  did  he  drive  ^^^f^f  J''  ^  °°t  so  many  years  ago  that 
furiously?  Where  and  what  was  the  "^'^  t"°s  were  not  in  common  use  even  in  the 
cave  of  Adullam?    What  caused  the  "Jies  of  the  United  States;  that  free  and 

walls  of  Jericho  to  fall?  What  was  '°,fP^"°*"*  Americans  entered  there  only  on 
the  judgment  of  Solomon?   Why  did  other  nights  and  davs 

Moses  lift  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  "f^;°,  ^'^^^  convenient  receptacles  for  fire- 
the  wilderness,  and  with  what  result?  7°^^°  thing.  Now,  the  value  of 

Merian's  illustrations  may  nov(  ^.Tu?  "  """^^  estimated  by  the  number  oi 
seem  curious  in  the  picturing  of  land-  7  .^^  contains.  "What!  Only  two? 
scapes    and    architectm-e,    costume  ^11^, J''^^  ^^r  us!"  Two  or  three  gen- 

and  decorations  that  seem  incon  ,„  t  fl°  Forescues  washed  themselves 
gruous,  anachronistic,  to  the  eyes  o      '^"^  kitchen  and  in  wooden  tubs. 


today,    even    grotesque;    but    great  |i 
European  painters,  through  the  cen- 
turies, did  not  hesitate  to  bring  widely 


GiTterent  ages  Together  and  maxi 
them  one  and  the  same.   Merian  wa; 


iSUKN  LETTER^WRITER 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

  -  Gaskell's  "Cranford"  is  still  read  witw 

not  ashamed  to  dress  a  biblical  here  enjoyment;  her  "Mary  Barton"  may  interest 
in  full  armor.  (Nor  were  the  gods  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
and  goddesses,  the  mortals  of  myth-  ijfg  of  those  who  worked  in  the  factories  ol 
ology  treated  with  scrupulous  ac-  Manchester  (Eng.)  in  the  fifties.  Her  corre 
curacy  as  regards  the  backgrounds  for  spondence  witn  Charles  Eliot  Norton — 1855-65- 
their  introduction.  Dido  probably  i  has  now  been  published.  She  was  an  entertain 
never  saw  the  Carthage  that  Turner  "         '  "   ' 


built  for  her,  nor  Belshazzar  th 
banqueting  hall  imagined  by  Martin). 
Imagination  triumphed  over  arch- 
aeology, and  was  the  more  effective. 
Why  should  one  object  to  Merian's 
seventeenth  century  modernizations 
or  to  Botticelli's  introduction  of  the 
Medici  figuring  as  the  adoring  Magi; 
to  Paul  Veronese's  conception  of  the 
wedding  feast  at  Cana?  When  that 
?ieat  painter,  prosecuted  by  the  Holy 
office  for  his  treptment  of  the  story  of 


ing  letter-writer,  thoug'h  she  confessed  she  couk 
not  write  a  "proper"  letter  with  "Dear  Sir,  ir 
the  jright  place,  with  verbs  agreeing  with  thei: 
nominatives  and  governing  their  accusatives;' 
but  she  described  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  a. 
companionable  "excepting  the  times  when  ladie; 
with  beautiful  hair  came  in.  It  did  not  signifj 
what  he  was  talking  about  or  how  agreeable; 
was;   if  a  particular  kind  of  reddish  browil 
crepe-way  hair  came  in,  he  was  away  in  a 
moment  struggling  for  an  Introduction  to  the 
owner  of  the  said  head  of  hair."  Did  Mr.  Norton 
consider  this  information  a  matter  of  contem- 
it 


louses  iiited  States, 

Wli  say  about  her  tastes?—"!  like 

'IRS  -  and  nightingales  and  roses  '? 

"i*"  "  md's  colonies  "would  take  to 

;overniiii<  tiieniselves  and  sever  the  connection 
vith  us  in  a  comfortable,  friendly  way."  Won- 
lerlng  whether  Thanksgiving  "day  was  an 
English  institution,  she  a-sked  whether  she  ought 
o  wish  Mr.  Norton  a  Merry  Christmas:  and 
wre  all  the  days  of  the  week  "the  same  as 
>urs  "7 

At  first  she  was  for  the  South  In  the  civil 
irar.  but  Mr.  Norton  changed  her  opinion,  and 
a  her  last  letter,  wltten  a  few  weeks  before 
er  death,  she  described  the  mourning  in  Lan- 
-ahire  over  the  assassination  of  Lincoln:  "Did  I 
ell  you  a  friend  of  ours  was  asked  by  the  work- 
men of  Staley  Bridge  to  preach  a  funeral 
ermon  for  President  Lincoln?  He  went,  and  to 
*8  surprise  found  about  30.000  workmen— each 
th  a  bit  of  mourning  crepe  on  sleeve,  or  hat— 
nd  he  had  to  preach  out  of  doors  all  Lan- 
cashire workmen."  Yet  these  workmen  had  suf- 
fered from  the  civil  war. 

Mis.  Gaskell  had  complained  of  her  "runa- 

 "  The  readers  of  her  letters  are  now 

gave  that  mind  loose  reins  and 
I'Pt  to  check  it. 


t'l-ie    1  neaipc 

! 

».  By  PHILIP  HALE 

31iaE3W  moralists  have  exclaimed  at  the  brevity  of  the  actor's  life,  say-l 
.  that  his  crt  if,  inceed,  they  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  art,  dies  when  he 
Sc  the  mournful  moralists  assert:  Well  I  wonder.  Immortality,  in  the 
rWly  iciise,  is  the  prerogative  of  very  few,  and  even  of  those  few  the  im- 
rtailt;  is  much  qualified.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  Milton,  but  how  many 
us  h.-ve  read  'Paradise  Lost,'  how  few  have  finished  'Paradise  Regained'? 
7  yo:r  hand  on  your  heart  and  tell  me,  have  you  read  all  the  plays  of 
ikejieare?  It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  ago  that  Mr.  B.  C.  Sherrif  saw 
mlfi-'perfoimednorJiasheeverreadlt.  The  iruth  is  that  renown  is  often 
lisfeading  affair  amounting  to  no  more  than  the  answer  to  a  boy's  gen- 
l  knowledge.  We  know  the  name  of  a  genius,  and  that,  as  often  as  not  Is  > 
we  know.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  these  Islands  who  have  never 
1  o'  seen  a  Shakespeare  play  in  their  lives  and  multitudes  of  them  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  reading  pr  seeing  one.  They  prefer  to  read 
tain  Coe  on  the  prospects  of  the  two-thirty.  I  find  myself  unimpressed, 
•efore,  when  I  hear  people  lamenting  on  the  brevity  of  the  actor's  fame, 
I  fee)  that  It  Is  as  long  as  most  people's,  and  In  many  instances  much 
;er." 

These  word*  with  which  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  begins  his  review  of  Miss 
•  !  Royde-Smlth's  "psychological"  Investigation  of  Sarah  SiddonS's  life 
ferve  to  introduce  "Edmund  Kean"  by  Harold  Newcomb  Hillebrand. 
ii^hed  in  handsome  form,  a  volume  of  387  pages,  with  28  illustrations, 
excellent  Index,  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  of  New  York,  $5.00. 
Proctor  ("Barry  Cornwall")  wrote  in  1835:    "The  birth  and  parentage 
Edmund  Kean  are  apparently  equally  unknown."   Mr.  Hilleb.-and  after 
'  iftinstaking  investigation,  sifting  the  evidence,  the  traditions,  the  gossip, 
tes  the  contradictions  in  the  various  stories,  and  accepts  the  likelihood 
,t  the  parents  were  Edmund  Kean  and  Nancy  Carey.    Little  is  known 
jut  the  former.    Nancy  wa.s  a  humble  actress  In  provincial  companies, 
ter  she  peddled  perfumes  in  the  streets.   Edmund  became  mad,  through 
.slpation  and  walked  off  the  roof  of  his  house  when  he  was  about  23  years 
i.  He  was  a  dazscer  and  a  mimic.   "All  In  all  Edmund  was  fitted  to  be 
«  father  of  the  great  Kean.   For  he  could  leave  him,  beside  the  black 
lit  and  eyes  and  the  taste  for  Imitations,  the  fatal  streak  of  dissipation 
id  madness  which  played  havoc  with  his  life."   All  Nancy's  connections 
.th  her  son  In  his  youth  are  unsubstantial  rumors;  but  she  easily  aban- 
ined  him  to  the  care  of  others,  as  Mrs.  Price  and  the  mysterious  Miss 
dewell,  thought  by  some  to  be  Edmund's  mother.   Nancy  beat  the  boy, 
len  they  went  about  as  strolling  actors,  took  his  money  from  him.  When 
was  famous  he  settled  an  annuity  on  her.   He  cared  for  her  last  days, 
ie  died  eight  days  after  her  son.  The  doctor  attending  her  described  her 
a  "low.  dissipated,  illiterate  woman."  ' 
Edmund's  years  as  a  child  actor  and  his  years  of  wandering  are  de- 
.ibtd  at  length.  The  note  books  showed  his  attempt  to  pick  up  on  young 
an's  education.   He  gave  instruction  to  his  companions  In  fencing  and 
Xing,  and  was  known  as  a  singer,  dancer,  getter  up  of  pantomimes  and  an 
cellent  harlequin.   That  he  was  at  Eton  was  only  in  his  imagination,  as 
IS  h;s  .-  ory  of  a  voyage  to  Madeira.    He  married  Mary  Chambers,  an 
sh  acli'  ss  in  1808,  "a  simple,  pure,  unaffected  creature."   She  loved  her 
isband  trusted  in  his  genius,  although  as  she  wrote  "to  forget  sorrow 
first  ook  to  drinking— every  dissipation  followed,  of  course.   His  nights 
re  sp  nt  with  a  set  of  wretches  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.   One  step 
1  to  jjiother,  till  ruin,  Inevitable  ruin  was  the  end." 

Sillebrand  is  busy  In  correcting  the  misstatements  of  contem- 
>f  Kean  and  later  biographers,  as  in  his  chapter  about  Kean  on 
^■isl&xi  at  Guernsey.  Nor  did  the  actor  when  at  last  he  triumphed  at 
ary  Lne,  In  the  chapter  in  which  his  Shyiock,  Richard  ni,  Hamlet 
4  Otfcllo,  lago  and  other  performances  are  minutely  analyzed  does  the 
.thor  xU  to  note  the  dissenting  opinions  about  the  character  of  the 
rformnces.  The  success  was  great.  There  was  money  In  plenty  and 
erj-  cr.fort  for  Marj',  but  Edmund  would  not  live  up  to  the  social  duties 
his  isiUon.  It  was  aU  too  foreign  to  him.  "The  man  who  had  lived 
1  his  :e  In  the  theatre  and  for  the  theatre,  among  the  draggle-taUs  of 
3  prosslon,  and  who  had  met  only  such  gentle  folk  as  were  amateurs 
thetage  and  whose  club  had  been  the  tavern,  found  no  common 
ound-n  which  to  meet  the  London  fashionables.  He  knew  nothing  of 
.Uticssport,  literature,  fine  arts,  economics,  foreign  policy  or  scandal.  He 
lew  .ly  the  theai;re,  and  when  they  turned  to  that  they  talked  non- 
5^.„  He  «3Uld  best  expand  and  relax  at  the  tavern.  "Life,  which  had 
V  packed  the  cards  for  him,  had  kept  an  evil  trick  up  its  sleeve  It 
tied  to  him  the  companionship  of  fine  eentlemen.  and  had  given 


Mr. 

mies 


him  the  tastes  of  a  pot-house  ooozer. '  But  what  he  said  to  his  wife  afteri 
hl»  success  as  Shyiock,  came  true:  "Mary,  you  shall  ria«  in  your  carriage! 
and  Charley  shall  go  to  Eton."   I^  was  also  after  his  Shyiock  that  as  the 
■tory  goes,  Mary  asked: 

"Well.  Edmund,  wbat  did  Lord  Essex  say?"  "Damn  Lord  Essex,  the 
pit  rose  at  me." 

There  are  many  pages  of  Kcan's  adventures  with  "managers  and  mis- 
managers,"  the  stoi-y  of  his  two  visits  to  the  United  States— In  1820-'21  and 
lS25-'26  with  the  leadt!ig  critical  articles— the  story  of  "Insult"  to  the  public 
In  Boston. 

"On  what  ground  dia  this  hostility  rest?  A  word  must  be  said  about  dra- 
matic criticism  in  the  United  States.  There  were  no  qualified  professional 
critics,  but  as  In  English  provincial  towns,  the  newspapers  depended  largely 
on  voluntary  contrlbui.ons.  All  the  cities  abounded  In  amateur  critics  of  the 
moat  dogmatic  sort.  In  many  calses,  however,  where  something  of  Impor- 
I  tance  was  afoot  the  editors  themselves  covered  the  theatre  as  they  often  did  , 
for  K^an,  using  the  editorial  column  for  their  expression  of  opinion.  The 
results  were  sometimes  chaotic,  as  for  example  when  an  editor  out  of  a  mo- 
mentary sense  of  impartiality  opened  his  paper  to  an  adverse  contributor 
and  then  engaged  in  verbal  fisticuffs  with  him.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  all  clrltiuism  was  bad;  some  of  It  was  remarkably  perceptive. 
But  too  often  it  consisted  of  indiscriminate  puffery  or  Indiscriminate  abuse, 
revealing  that  its  basis  was  prejudice  rather  than  inquiry  after  truth.  Not 
infrequently  its  tone  was  sharpened  by  a  personal  animosity  existing  between 
editors,  with  the  result  that  Kean  was  exalted  or  cast  down  for  reasons  that 
had  little  to  O.o  with  h'm."  Thtn  there  was  the  state  of  mind  before  his  ar- 
rival; a  passionate  regard  for  Cooper  and  the  memory  of  Cooke;  reports 
from  Englan-l  about  Kean's  behavior;  "I  suspect  that  In  many  cases  the  bitter 
division  of  policies  between  newspapers  carried  through  to  all  mattert 
opinion,  however,  irrelevant  to  politics— that  for  example,  because  tht 
National  Advocate  declared  early  for  Kean-4he  New  York  American  de- 
clared against  him"! 

The  11th  chapter  Is  wholly  devoted  to  the  story  of  Alderman  COx  ot 
London,  suing  Kean  for  damages,  charging  him  with  adultery  with  Mrs. 
Cox,  a  story  that  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the  husband,  the  wife  or  Kean. 
Was  Cox  a  party  to  his  own  dishonor?  The  Times  was  vicious  In  Its  at- 
tack; the  Chrorilcle  pleaded  for  common  sense  in  morals.  There  were 
many  caricatures  of  him  and  Mrs.  Cox  who,  by  the  way,  had  left  Incriml-'' 
natir.g  letters  where  her  husband  could  not  fall  to  find  them. 

When  Kean  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States  a 
packed  audle.nce  welcomed  joyfully.  "Shyiock  was  never  more  alive,  more 
authoritative,"  but  he  knew  that  his  "life  was  ruined,  his  Integrity  and 
peace  of  mind  gone  forever.  .  .  .  From  now  on  he  drifted  on  the  current 
of  his  animal  desires,  sodden  with  drink,  consorting  with  harlots,  preyed  on 
by  sharpers,  seeking  nothing  from  life  but  a  deadening  of  the  unending  pain 
in  riiind  and  body.  His  memory  began  to  fall.  He  must  work  or  starve." 
There  is  something  both  heroic  and  pitiable  In  the  sad  spectacle  of  those 
five  years  of  dally  war  between  Infirmity  and  will.  His  breach  with  his 
son  Charles  had  been  healed,  his  quarrels,  etc.,  with  managers  were  not  at 
an  end.  He  leased  a  theatre  on  Richmond  Green.  He  asked  his  wife  to 
come  back  to  him,  for  they  had  separated.  But  she  lived  now  wholly  for 
her  son  Charles.  Playing  Othello  with  son  on  March  25,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  Charles  and  whispered,  "I  am  dying — speak  to  them  for  me."  He 
died  on  May  15,  1833.   His  wife  and  son  had  visited  him. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which  had  passed  into  the 
pockets  of  the  great  actor  less  than  nothing  remained.  His  possessions 
were  sold  at  auction  in  June  2,  1833.  Mr.  Hillebrand  says  that  Charles  had 
to  buy  in  the  few  things  he  kept  as  mementoes  of  his  father.  The  Observei 
of  June  2  said:  "There  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  Mr 
Kean  will  realize  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  wil 
not  be  obliged  now  to  surrender  the  silver  vase,  stars,  books,  snuff  boxes 
etc.,  presented  to  I«Ir.  Kean  by  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Essex,  the  Committee  oJ 
Drury-lane  and  others,  in  compliment  to  his  Industry,  talent  and  genius.' 

Mr.  Hillebrand  ends  his  scholarly  and  absorbing  life  of  Kean  that 
richly  deserved  more  elaborate  review  than  present  space  allows,  with  « 
chapter  entitled  "Time  and  the  Artist."    What  would  the  public  of  today 
think  of  Kean?   Did  he  have  a,  tendency  to  rant?   Was  his  conception  ol 
a  character  at  times  erroneous?   Was  his  whole  body  too  much  In  motion? 
The  voices  of  detraction  are  for  the  most  part  deeply  buried  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  sv  long  as  Hazllfct  Is  read  the  world  will  know  what 
to  think  of  Kean  and  will  know  in  the  main  rightly.  ...  He  is  the  fuUest 
expression  in  his  own  field  of  the  great  post  revolutionary  surge  of  revolt, 
the  shaking  loose  from  Augustan  conformity  and  the  assertion  of  the  In- 
dividual will  which  wc  call  the  Romantic  Movement.  ...  He  was  full  of 
whims  and  fancies  of  unreasonable  generosities  and  unreasonable  hatreds. 
.  .  .  He  took  pleasure  in  the  society  of  toadies  and  riff-raff.   Some  have 
thought  he  wfs  touche.i  with  madness,  the  fatal  legacy  of  his  father.  His 
life  he  abused  in  a  way  to  make  one  cry  with  rage.   He  was  shameful,  ob- 
noxious, lovable  and  pathetic.  .  .  .  It  almost  seems  as  though  destiny,  hav- 
ing done  what  needed  to  be  done  with 
this  lump  of  clay  Into  which  a  divine 
spark  had  been  infused,  forthwith  tossed 
her  implement  into  the  scrap  heap, 
bri:£he3  her  hands,  and  turned  to  other  I 
matters." 
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Citations  Read  by  Dr.  Lowell 
In  Conferring  Honorary  Degrees 


111  conferriiij?  lionorary  degrees  yesterday,  A.  Lawrenc 
.cnvell,  retiring  president  of  Harvard  University,  read  the  fol 
owing  citations : 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

FRAxNCIS  WELLES  HUNNEWELL:  For  20  years  the 
beloved  secretary,  who  amid  the  rapids  has  helped  to 
make  the  boat  run  smoothly  on  her  course. 

JOSEPH  ROCHEMONT  HAMLEN:  A  true  friend  of  the 
university,  who  has  brought  the  alma  mater  and  the 
alumni  closer  together  by  telling  her  their  thoughts, 
and  showing  to  her  sons  their  mother's  face. 

PHILIP  HALE:  Acute  and  learned  critic,  striving  to  pro- 
mote the  art  of  music  and  improve  the  public  taste. 

LOUIS  EDWARD  KIRSTEIN:    A  power  for  good  in  his 
city,  ever  ready  for  effort  in  the  public  weal. 
DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

HARLOW  SHAPLEY:  An  astronomer  of  renown,  whose 
spirit,  searching  for  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  the 
nature  of  the  ultra-galactic  nebulae,  chafes  at  observ- 
ing only  from  this  paltry  planet. 

GEORGE  DAVID  BIRKHOFF:    First  in  our  land  among 
masters  of  mathematics,  that  great  tool  of  science, 
greater  still  in  the  realm  of  pure  imagination. 
DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 

HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK:   Most  eloquent  of  preach- 
ers in  our  day,  whose  voice  that  fills  the  crowded 
church  is  heard  by  listening  multitudes  in  silent  homes. 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

WILBUR  LUCIUS  CROSS:  Professor,  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  school  of  Yale  University,  who,  following  her 
motto,  has  rendered  service  to  his  people  as  Governor 
of  Connecticut. 

LEWIS  WILLIAMS  DOUGLAS :  Who  in  times  of  lessened 
public  revenue,  and  increased  expense,  is  engaged  in 
saving  the  national  credit  by  wise  and  just  economy. 

ALFRED  EMANUEL  SMITH:  A  master  of  state  admin- 
istration, as  shown  by  his  record  as  Governor  of  New 
York;  a  statesman  with  the  courage  to  proclaim  un- 
popular opinions  in  a  time  of  trouble. 

ANDRE  DE  LABOULAYE :   Eminent  as  diplomat,  whose 


quently  stnr 

;  Fenton  and  Therese  Wittier  are  good 
j  looking,   and    Steplien    Mills  brought 
!  what  humor  he  could  to  the'small  role 
j  of  a  Jewish  peddler. 
I    E.  L.  H. 

'  CAPE  PLAYHOUSE  ^ 

"The  Divine  Drudge" 

DENNIS,  July  3— With  a  first  per- 
formance -which  would  have  aroused 
any  mid-season  Broadway  audience  to 
unwonted  enthusiasm,  John  Golden 
opened  the  summer  season  tonight  '.n 
Raymond  Moore's  Cape  playhouse  with 
his  production  of  "The  Divine  Drudge," 
adaptation  by  him  and  by  Viclci  Baum 
of  the  latter's  successful  novel,  "And 
Life  Goes  On." 

The  new  play,  in  three  acts,  is  acted 
in  one  stage  set,  the  study  of  Doktor 
Nickolaus  Persenthein's  home  in  Loh- 
winkel,  Germany.  In  this  one  room  are 
introduced  the  more  important  charac- 
ters of  the  novel.  Several  others  which 
figured  in  the  book  have  been  omitted, 
while  several  minor  characters  have 
been  built  up,  chiefly  for  comic  relief. 

The  playwrights  presumably  believed 
this  essential,  since  the  central  theme — 
that  of  Frau  Elisabeth  Persenthein's 
pitiable  effort  to  escape  from  seven 
years  of  domestic  slavery  for  a  husband 
obsessed  with  a  great  idea  which  shall 
prove  a  universal  preventative  of  all 
diseases — is  rather  ponderous.  How 
Elisabeth  welcomes  romance  brought  in 
the  person  of  Peter  Karbon,  and  how 
she  is  forced  to  her  final  decision  as  to 
which  man  she  will  choose,  makes  tlie 
dramatic  development  and  climax. 

The  case  Included  Mady  Christans 
and  Sam  Jaffee  as  the  Persentheins, 
Walter  Gilbert  as  Karbon.  Tamara 
Geva  as  Lania,  Roman  Bohnen  as 
Markus,  Joseph  Allen  as  Lufigaus,  Ger- 
ald Kent  as  Franz  Albert,  Granville 
Bates  as  Simotzky,  Franz's  manager, 
;  and,  In  less  consequential  roles,  Frank 


Monroe,  Baraa  Ostertag,  Caryl  Gillian, 
Robert  Burton  and  Leslie  Kmg.  , 

The  performance  ran  with  adm^atiie 
smoothness,  though  it  is  evident  that 
some  15  or  20  minutes  should  be  cut 
from  the  third  act.  An  overflow  audi- 
ence applauded  generously  at  the  final 
curtain,  but  neither  Mr.  Golden  nor 
Miss  Baum,  both  present,  responded. 

"The  Divine  Drudge"  will  run  through 
the  week,  go  then  to  Cohasset  for  one 
week,  and  then  await  a  call  to  mi. 
Golden's  Royale  Theatre  in  New  York, 
where  it  should  become  one  of  the  hits 
of  the  new  season.  W.  E.  G. 

 .  -i'^  '  .-  ■ 
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POPS  SYMPHONIC  PROGRAM 

The  Sunday  -yj-P^  and' 

the  POPS  '^'J^Ao  lZ^r^T'-B^K 
extremely  enthusiastic  i"'^  j,  ..Boiero," 
vo"  was  shouted  after  Raws 
the  Rachmaninoff  Pi^^°  feal  FaAtasy. 

^fV'^hV'e^  we^e  w^U-d^^^^^  "^^ 
:SmpleV  prolrlm^^^^  -  foUows: 

if  '   Ra\  el 


other,  and  must  ever  retain  that  precious  memory 
SIR  RONALD  CHARLES  LINDSAY:  Envoy  from  the 
land  of  our  first  settlers,  whence  we  have  drawn  our 
language,  our  laws  and  our  traditions,  \^e  welcome  you 
to  our  society  for  what  you  >,are  and  for  what  you 
represent. 


"         '    ,        -  B  Bolero  .- 

nation  and  ours  have  in  critical  times  helped  each  coneen 


■yo.  2  in 


C  Minor  „ 
Raphmaninofl 


JEFFERSONIAN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  lunched  not  long  ^ 
ag3  at  the  White  House.  She  told  these  at  the 
fourteenth  convention  of  the  Quola  Intcra- 
tional  meeting  at  Swampscott  that  the  Roose- 
velts  are  "unpretentious  folks  and  never  put  on 
airs  and  live  and  act  in  the  White  House  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  in  their  own  home." 
As  a  proof  of  their  Jeflersonian  simplicity  she 
stated  that  the  luncheon  served  consisted  of 
black-eyed  baked  beans  and  salt  pork.  The  bill 
of  fare  at  Mr.  Coolidge's  breakfasts  at  the  White 
House  consisted  of  sausages  and  buckwheat 
cakes  when  there  were  honorable  guests.  Mrs. 
Ross  did  not  state  whether  beans  and  pork 
were  the  invariable  Roas2veltig.n  breakfast. 

It  may  b3  remembered  that  Dr.  Schwazey.  a 
leading  citizen,  meeting  Anemus  Ward  in  the 
village  oyster  saloon,  pointed  at  a  plate  of  baked 
beans,  and  said,  "I  haint  eat  anything  since 
last  week.  I  eat  beens  now  because  I  eat  beeus 
then.    I  never  mix  my  vittles." 

Other  men  in  high  office  have  been  as  simple 
in  their  diet  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Frederick  the 
Great  preferred  polenta;  while  Hsnry  the 
Fourth  was  passionately  fond  of  melons  and 
oysters.  Charlemagne  was  frugal,  but  he  enjoyed 
game,  while  the  Emperor  Augustus  contented 
himself  with  toast,  cheese  made  from  cow's 
milk  and  fresh  figs.  Charles  XU  of  Sweden 
vv-as  satisfied  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
V/hat  a  contrsst  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
breakfasted  at  5  oclock  on  a  fowl  seethed  m 
milk  and  dressjd  with  sugar  and  bpices.  Then 
he  went  to  bed  again,  but  at  noon  partook  al- 
ways of  twenty  dishes,  and  he  supped  twice, 
scon  after  vespers,  the  i.e:ond  time  at  midnight 
i  or  1  o'clock,  and  this  meal  was  the  most  solid 
■/  cf  the  four;  nor  did  he  overlook  pastry  and 
'<  sweetmeats. 

But  beans?  As  Artemus  remarked  to  Dr. 
Schwazey,  "They  are  a  cheerful  fruit  when  used 
temprilly."  . 

Salt  pork  is  a  delicious  dish  when  sliced  thin 
and  cooked  in  cream.  Was  it  known  in  New 
York  state  as  it  w;as  served  in  New  England? 
It  should  be  accompanied  by  fried  apples,  also 
i  deftly  sliced.  On"  this,  mi.Kture  heroes  and  states- 
men were  nourished.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
would  have  added  pie  to  his  breakfast;  and  ex- 
pected to  find  it  at  the  White  House,  for  as  he 
replied  to  a  visitor  expressing  surprise;  "Whats 
I    rie  for?" 


oTli^t 


'V 


,<^idefeJ-arto.g-^  ^S^ney-| 
distinction;    "Moonshme  an 
suckle,"  set,  on  the  stage'  r^n  ^ 
it  was  originally,  a  radio  seri 
plot  conveniently  drawn  out 
requu-ements   of   indenmie  y 

broadcasting  ■      „  of  large  and 

Amid  much  flourishing  o 


HOLLIS>6TKEET 
oonshine  and  Honeysuckle" 

'l%V^l%s'fs^£nf!^onml^  adfptV-Amid  much  nour^-Z^  r.(^xeli  lowl 
iJ^  ^.-^^'^^^^  'G.^3im^sing  guns  backwoods  d^^-^'^  t 
;  ward  and  P?eseS?ed-at  the  Hollis,Str^^^^  comedy  Of  a.  mild  jane ty^^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

atre   last   eveninr   with  the    

hearts,  wooden 


„  -optts   jFrank  Robert 

Iltts  ...Grace  Haywar, 

Belt?'.    ........George  Oliver  |:.ylo 

V  Hvat't  .Sarah  Hadei 

ker  Gliid.'s:  ■- 1   -Lucille  f  ento^ 

Freeze 


hearts,  wooden  legs,  wuu^  ^^'^mittpd  to 
friendship,  the  audi, 
observe  tlie. efforts 


hearts,  wooden  If^tence  is  permitted  to 
friendship,  ^"f  ^I"/ suck  Gaddis  td 
observe  the  eff^s  of  Buck  ^^^^  ^  i 

marry  Annie  also  fancied 

friend,  Clem  Betts  m^^.^^ 
•  Freeze   Kooeri  jiu.msj  y,!nTself  m  love.         „,„       fpuds.  andi 


-The  A.nimals'  Carnival."  Grand  Z^o-^^^^^ 
!f^~l^■al   Fantasia   ..Chabner| 

""■t:  Bachnianinc^^  c^^o.^ 
'tU  aLendant  Of  the] 
manmofl       .;j;,'^^s(,hool.  was  given  a  ; 
Russian  classical  scnovj.  Maria 

splendid    P«rf°'™f,^'^handled  the  tech-  ' 
Sanroma,  the  sol^^^^  : 
nical  dlf^lcultles,  the  corny    j  sustained 
mic  changes    the  pag«^  ^^^.^^ 
introspective  ^^^^lan  meio  , 
dependability        vitality  i  ^^,^3^5 
can  always  be  counted  on.  o 
should  realize  what  a  tuiique  p  ^^^^ 

young  Pof°-^h^.^%^nThSw  much  he 
life  of  tl^e  ,?J;y'  ilted.  The  list  of 
should  be  aPP^^^d  olays  from  mem- 
scores  he  masteis  and  plays  j^j^ 
,  ory  brilliantly  and  accurately 
Boston  symphony  o^cX^estr^^^r^a^^^^^ 
Pops  orchestra  >s  staoge  s 

.  which  he  Riv«*„%^?'faS  to  chamber 
tion  of  his  time  and  tai«nw  ^^^^ 

m 


ORIGINAL  VS 


.   Carter'. '.  Therese 

Hawks  Geoi— 


By  iaimscll 
Beli 


active  c^'^ldrcn  B.--^  "y  ^  his 
peaceable  and  foigmngyu 

est  to  get  the  two  hitehed, 

quite  a  battle.   First,  ou^,      ,„v,»t.  Vie 


'  ^  "^T^P^Sdered  outstanding, 
ight  not  be  ,f°^^}^l'^iin3.ry.  and  for 

accord  more  than  pa^sms  ^  bolero 
^  It  is  amazing  l^^!!  r"the  d  re  prog- 
holds  its  <>wn.  dfP^^^^J^d  its  debut, 
nostications  wh  oh  _  greeiea  it^ 


:  Te  Q.  Freeze'. ". '. '. '. '. '.  '■ '. '. '.  '•  •  •    JSy  Himse 
:.ast  evening,  an  unusually  cool  and 
et  prelude  to  the  Glorio-as  FourtW 
:nd  a  vaUant  grour*  of  actors  prolong 
the  supposedly  defunct  theatrical 

ison  by  presenting  at  the  Hollis  Stre4  ^^^^     

eatre  a  dramatization  of  Lula  VoU-4  completely  read,  ana 
r's  radio  serial,  "Moonstome  and  left  for  Clem  to  do  ^as  \ 
neysuckle."  The  small  audience |  ^^rrmg  ^^^^-^'^^^dSs^that  wedlock! 
rientlv  familiar  to  a  man  with  the)  ^  cracker  <jaaaii 


QUiie  a  u"""—  "then,  when  he 

the  money  *°^„^,Jfecl  Ws  father  broke) 
all  ^^'^J^!;^  Ind  shot  himself  .in, 
up  the  ceremony  and  s^^^^.^^^ 

the  foot.  ,Fma"y.  ^^^^  all  that 


-dently  familiar  to  a  man  wim  ana  '^i?^'"  fore 

^racters  on  the  stage  as  well  as  with  t^^tter  than  wartar^  members 
,e  main  outlines  of  the  plot,  found  the  players  are  aim^^gij  voices  are 

naive,  rambling  plot  and  the  explicit!  radio  cast,  and  tne 

acting  to  its  taste,  laughed  on  occa-         ^oi  carrying  1^^"^^^'        the  nio- 
-  -  applauded  now  and  again.    •'Snp'^^Js  the  necessary,  emotion  o_^^_^^ 
von  Miss  Vonm--  the_  right  to  oej^x^i,  but  .jn 


action  — 
imcertain. 


nostications  ^"^^"/'outCTOW  "a  really 

response 

■  riei  s 

more,  has  charm  tV^'j^.^r^w^'preten- 
though  it  "|^<^tts  day  ™T  is  again 
sions  even  m       day-  ^jiiarating 

the     «»«^,^"^rP^*otic  atmosphere  al- 
rhythm,  of  an  eMtte  atm  p  . 
ways  likely  t<>^^eat  the  ^lug. 
Zl  rd^?'  excUt-rietv  of  melodic 
t.rfiatment. 


By  PI 

Laurence  Binyon's  translation  0; 
Dante's  "Inferno"  has  been  published 
Dr.  Johnson  said  in  his  bow-wow 
manner  that  translations  are  for  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original.  Or. 
the  other  hand  Emerson  recommend- 
ed translations.   Why  waste  time  oH 
a  Latin  or  Greek  classic  when  a  gooc 
translation  is  at  band?  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  literal  as  in  a  school- 
boy's "crib."   The  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal should  be  preserved,  as  Professoi 
Gulick  of  Harvard  has  so  admirau.,, 
reproduced  the  flavor  of  Athenac  .s 
Those   who   wish   to   compare  :ne 
translations  in  the  Loeb  series  v  r.h 
the  original  Greek  or  Latin  will  "-la 
the  two  on  opposite  pages.   Mr.  Bm- 
yon,  we  are  informed,  has  done  U.^e- 
wise  with  Dante  as  some  of  the  trans-, 
lators  of  the  "Divine  Comedy  nave 
done  before  him.  , 
There  are  certain  authors  who  deljj 
translations  into  English.  The  FrencH 
version  of  the  Bible  is  a  poor,  weak 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  Vulgatj 
or  the  King. James  vetsion.  Marcsi 
Schwob's  "Hamlet,"  admu-able  as  V 
is  in  many  ways,  is  not  Shakespeare 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Maetfr; 
llnck's  "Macbeth."    The  artful  sim- 
plicity of  Anatole  Prance  is  i_5tumh- 


•  HALE 

ig  block,  whereas  the  late  C.  K. 
Moncrieffs  Knglish  version  of 
s  study  of  Parisian  society  with 
entheses  within  parentheses  is 
\  el  of  accurate  and  apparently 
neous  reproduction  of  tiiat 
si's  satire,  pathos  and  occasional 
[uence.  Sir  Richard  Burton  cen- 
sured Sale's  "Koran"  for  its  stiff 
Latlnisms.  There  are  Orientalists 
who  cannot  read  Burton's  "Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  and  call  his  Catul- 
lus and  his  Camoens  unpoetic,  clum- 
py. Sometimes  prudei-y  mars  the  ap- 
pointed task;  Rawlinson's  "Herodo- 
us"  is  valued  for  its  wealth  of  notes, 
•■ut  he  spoils  some  of  that  historian's 
i->est  stories  by  his  fear  of  Mrs. 
Grundy;  and  so  Florio's  Montaigne  is 
jreferable  to  Cotton's,  who  omits  one 
^f  the  most  characteristic  essays, 
though  Florio's  is  at  times  exuberant- 
ly free.  And  what  has  not  Boccaccio 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  prudes!  Mat- 
rhew  Arnold  has  given  several  reasons 
why  translators  of  Homer  have  failed. 
It  is  said  that  there  ai-e  from  thirty 
to  forty  translations  of  "The  Divine 
Comedy"  in  verse  and  prose.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  well  Mr. 
Binyon  has  fared  with  the  "Inferno." 
Will  it  be  another  case  of  "translator- 


A  NOTE  ON  BLUFFING 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Prof.  Donald  A.  Laird  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
o;My  about  3  per  cent,  of  men  and  women  are 
perfectly  truthful."    The  psalmist  said  that 
all  men  are  liars,  but  he  said  it  Ui  his  ha^te 
Certain  nations  have  thus  been  stigmatized  and 
not  only  the  Cretans  and  the  Greeks.  "Science  " 
states  the  learned  professor,  "says  we  almost 
all  he  about  ourselves  because  we  have  failed 
to  reach  goals  and  ideals  which  we  have  set  up. 
We  get  to  think  we  are  failures,  and  to  believe 
other  people  think  so,  too.   So  we  try  to  escape 
the  unplea^nt  reality  in  pleasant  fancy  "  The 
professor  would  thus  include  bluffing  and  ex- 
aggeration among  the  more  harmless  forms  of 
lymg-the  man  who  boasts  of  his  exploits  of 
coilege  days,  especially  In  athletics;  musicians 
telling  of  their  success  in  concert  halls  There 
IS  the  story  of  Alfred  Gruenfeld,  the  pianist  re- 
turning to  Vienna  from  a  tour— "How  much  do 
you  think  I  made?"  he  asked  Moritz  Rosenthal 
m  a  cafe.   "Half,"  was  the  answer. 

There  are  men  who  boast  of  the  sums  they 
did  not  lose  in  the  stock  market. 

But  literature  owes  much  to  exaggeration, 
learned  professor,  and  not  only  the  writings  of 
early  American  humorists,  but  Shakespeare  and 
other  Elizabethans,  Rabelais,  Milton  coming 
down  to  Herman  Melville  in  his  "Mardi"  and 
still  later  writers.  'With  the  early  American 
humorists,  absurd  exaggeration  was  too  often 
their  only  means  of  exciting  laughter,  while  the 
equally  absurd  exaggeration  in  stories  of  "The 
Arabian  Nights"  was  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
wonder  or  awe;  and  .so  with  other  folklore  tales. 

Then  there  is  the  unwillingness  to  be  thought 
ignorant,  as  when  the  professor  interpolated 
trick  questions  in  a  general  knowledge  test 
"Where  did  Shakespeare  obtain  the  plot  for  the 
play  'Gone  but  Not  Forgotten'?"  Tlie  boys  and 
girls  pretended  knowledge  and  invented  an  an- 
swer. There  are  men  who  cannot  bear  to  say 
they  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  a  man  or 
woman  thought  by  others  to  be  worth  know- 
ing. "Oh,  yes,  X  know  him  very  well.  He  dined 
with  me  last  Wednesday. ' 

These  are  only  foibles,  one  may  lightly  say 
but  when  it  comes  to  writers  of  reminiscences" 
was  it  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who,  taxed  with 
errors  in  his  memoirs,  said  a  man  should  not 
attempt  to  record  his  recollections  until  he  has 
lost  his  memory,  for  then  his  book  would  surely 
he  eiwertaining? 


,  .1RB0S,  SP.ANIARDs,  bach 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Not  many  decades  ago,  concert-goers  were 
,not  so  seriously  inclined  as  to  find  pleasure  in 
the  compositions  of  Bach.  There  were  onlv  a 
^ew  who  still  believed  him  to  be  the  composer 
oi  all  composers. 

They  were  not  only  highbrows,  for  when 
Arbos.  the  excellent  conductor  of  the  Orquesta 
Smfonica,  who  has  conducted  that  orchestra 
since  1908,  took  his  players  on  a  tour  of  Spain 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  peasant^s  and 
those  not  at  all  musical,  he  found  that  the 
Spanish  did  not  enjoy  music  by  foreigners  who 
made  a  specialty  of  writing  so-called  Spanish 
music,  as  Biaet.  Ravel.  Debussy  and  others.  They 
^ould  have  none  of  it.  To  them  It  was  not 
Spanish.  But  the  composer  whom  they  especially 
nrin^t?  T  '^'^"^ht  that  this  was 

probably  due  to  the  incessant  rhythm  of  many 

«L         .7°"''"'  "^^^"^  appealed  to  peasants 
and  even  the  gypsies. 

Arbos  is  wen  known  in  Boston,  as  he  was 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra m  1903  and  1904,  and  he  has  appeared 
here  as  a  guest  conductor  when  he  brought  out 
among  other  works,  his  masterly  orchestrations 
of  works  by  Albeniz.  It  is  now  the  intention  of 
the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  in  Madrid,  where  Arbos 
now  lives,  to  celebrate  his  seventieth  birthday 
When  Arbos  first  came  to  Boston,  recom- 
mended strongly  by  Madame  Melba.  and  by 
oSf ^f"^'',-^'*  musicians,  he  was  known 
only  as  a  violinist.  Since  then,  his  reputation 
as  a  conductor  has  become  international  A 
man  of  great  personal  charm,  an  amusing  ra- 
j  conteur,  profoundly  interested  in  everything 
I  that  pertains  to  humanity,  he  is  a  brilliant  ex- 
ponent of  distinctively  Spanish  music,  which 
his  countrymen  apparently  do  not  relish   It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  they  prefer  music  of  Bach 
which  apparently  should  be  foreign  to  them. 


THE  NEED  OF  AN  INDEX 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  publishers  of  "Anthony  Adverse"  say 
that  they  have  sold  200,000  copies.  A  novel  of 
1200  pages!  A  book  of  this  size  and  of  this  so- 
called  importance  should  surely  be  provided 
with  an  index,  as  Richardson  furnished  an 
elaborate  index  of  over  100  pages  for  his  "History 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  an  index  that  the 
author  described  as  "historical  and  characticaV 
to  the  seven  volumes  of  the  novel. 

Theophile  Gautier  once  said  that  in  reading 
new  books,  he  read  only  the  introduction  and 
the  table  of  contents,  and  thus  was  relieved  from 
a  lot  of  verbiage.  In  Richardson's  novel,  Miss 
Byron  and  the  Lady  Clementina.  Sir  Charles  ' 
and  all  his  relations,  his  servants  and  the 
stranger  within  his  gate,  all  haye  their  little  say 
and  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  life.  What  they 
thought  and  what  they  said  and  what  they  sup- 
posed are  all  minutely  described.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  England  was  indexed  with  regard  to 
his  "great  mind."  Turning  to  the  page  pointed 
out,  one  finds  that  this  Chief  Justice  had  a 
great  mmd  to  do  something,  and  that  is  all 

Long  novels  have  been  written  by  Frenchmen 
and  Russians.  For  some  years  the  form  of  the 
orthodox  English  novel  was  in  three  volumes  of 
various  sizes.  Balzac's  masterpieces  are  each  in 
one  volume,  although  some  of  the  chai-acters  • 
appear  in  other  volumes.  The  French,  as  a  rule 
have  favored  short  novels.  Proust  is  a  great 
exception.  ^ 

And  Richardson  not  only  wrote  this  index  to 
Sir  Charles,  he  also  added  a  dictionary  of 
similes  and  allusions  contained  in  the  seven 
volumes,  where  one  finds  a  comparison  between 
bachelors  or  old  maids  and  haunted  houses 

The  index  itself  is  good  reading,  and  one  can 
find  amusement  and  possibly  instruction  in 
glancing  at  the  moralizations  set  down  as  if 
they  were  weighty  words  of  gold 


CLXMPORT  PHII.OSOPHER 

i    Herkimer  Johnson  is  tU.  best  luKnvn 
of  his  creations  as  a  column  st.  H"- 

Jkimer  Johnson  was  '^'V'"""  "wi™  1 
losopher  who  lived  at  Clamport.  whonce 
frequent  periods  he  issued  comments 
'  on  men  and  affairs  which  were  quoted 
at  length  by  Mr.  Hale  m  ''As  the  Woild 
wags.-    Herkimer  Johnsons  life  was 
devoted  to  the  writing  of  a  S'^^^V'^'h 
to  be  called,  "Man  as  a  Political  and. 
isoclal  Beast."  to  be  P^^i^h^d  "i  ele- 
gant folio  by  subscription  only.  It 
'was  never  completed.  .] 

fn;S%tAeThVhe  had  followed  in ; 

^'hI^'^oJ^S'' method  of  work  is  to, 
take  an  abstract  idea  or  suggestion- 

'such  as  the  -"new  sVe  &  d  ei 
  '  German  concert  or  a  new  siyie  ^^^"^  A 

Philip  Hale,  who  received  the  hon- i  [°^^^^'?,^"„/q'^ii^f  a^^^ 
orary  degree  of  master  of  arts  from     f^s^^^^l^g  the  views  of  Artemus  Ward 
u=..,.«rH  v«tPi-riflv  has.  attained  emin-         .Lemuel  Johnson  or  anyone  eise  wuu 
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Shines  in  Music,  Journal- 
ism and  Literature^Hon- 
ored  by  Harvard 
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COMMENTS 


SYMPHONY  NOTES 

ARE  CELEBRATED 


Harvard' yesterday,  has  attained  emin-j  or  Sa^ii^f  Johnson  or  any°"\  ^!fu%fect° 
ence  in  three  fields-music  and  drama, |  h«h  anvthmg  to  say  on  the  j^uDje  , 


news  editorials  and  literatui-e. 

In  music  he  is  ioiown  as  the  fore- 
most and  most  scholarly  commentator 
in  the  country,  and  his  notes  for  the 
programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra have  become  models  in  style 
and  material.  The  programs  have  been 
carrying  his  notes  since  1901,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  he  has  become  a  familiar 
figure  to  music  lovers,  always  appear- 
ing in  his  place  on  the  first  balcony  at 
the  right  near  the  stage. 

Two  years  ago  Olin  Downes.  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  of 
-•  his  notes :  ,       ^ . 

■•The  most  brilliant  and  mformative 
program  notes  written  today.  There  are 
no  program  notes  to  equal  them  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  other 
American  has  done  so  much  and  such 
scholarly  research  in  the  countless  dif- 
ferent directions  suggested  by  the  pro- 
grams of  a  Boston  Symphony  season. 

"Mr.  Hale  has  put  musical  research 
on  a  new  foundation  in  America  and 
has  established  a  standard  of  work  that 
European   musicologists   must  respect 
and  in  most  cases  envy.    If  only  one 
work  could  be  saved  from  the  English 
literature  on  music  we  would  vote  for 
the  preservation  of  the  30-odd  volumes 
of  program  notes  which  Mr.  Hale  has  . 
compiled."  ! 
SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  HONORS  : 
Last  year  he  was  one  of  six  active  j 
.  ewspaper  men  selected  for  the  first 
annual  scholarship  awards  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  professional  journalistic  fra- 
ternity.  The  citation  reads: 

"His  authoritative  critiques  and  his- 
torical commentaries  have  been  for  a 
.generation  source  material  for  students 
and  writers^' 

In  1915  a  reader  of  The  Boston  Her- 
ald sent  in  an  inquiry  as  to  who  Philip 
Hale  was,  and  with  great  delight,  he 
answered  the  letter  himself  as  follows: 

•'Never  did  I  suppose  my  humble  col- 
umn would  be  so  honored.  To  be  able 
to  chronicle  the  history  of  so  great  a 
man!  Philip  Hale  is  the  foremost  mu- 
sic and  dramatic  critic  in  America.  His 
slightest  word  has  made  many  a  star 
or  dimmed  the  lights  of  Broadway  for- 
ever for  less  fortunate  seekers  after 
fame. 

"Haven't  vou  read  his  reviews  in 
The  Herald?    No?  Tlien  get  The  Her- 
ald tomorrow  morning.    He  graduated 
from  Yale,  became  a  lawyer,  studied 
inasic  abroad,  and  is  now  a  dramatic  . 
and  music  critic.   He  also  edits  As  the  | 
World  Wags'  in  The  Boston  Herald. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least  of  his 
claims  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  I 
friend  of  that  elusive  personality.  Her-  I 
kimer  Johnson!"  .  J 


%  ^n^^N^r.?lc°lT  l\Jf^s\to.Z 
^rPhullps"  Ex^ref  academy  and  was; 

^'^"^^  •''X^'n  ?o"tofuni't^d  States  he 


Hale's  Annotations  o 
Programs— Composi 

By  OUN  DOWNBS.  | 

THE  volume  of  the  program 
books  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  season  of  | 
1932-33,  ■with  the  engrossing  i 
annotations  of  Philip  Hale,  is  at  j 
hand  and  has  been  with  us  in  manyj 
places.  Some  books  make  excellent 
reading  on  a  rainy  day.  when  the 
weather  may  put  one  in  the  mood 
to  ruminate  and  digest  at  leisure 
their    more    palatable  portions. 
Others,  full  of  learning,  are  rele- 
gated in  the  Winter  to  the.  8um- 
mertime.  when  there  will  be  more 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  con- 
centration,   and   in   the  summer- 
time are  postponed  for  perusal  ti  i 
the  Winter,  when  the  weather  will 
not  be  so  hot.   This  one  is  a  stand-] 
ing  temptation.    ^  ^ 

a  pity  that  the  twentieth 


Of  numerous  biographies.  i 

PHILIP  HALE 

Philip  Hale,  accorded  the  degree  of. 
Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  today,  was|  - 
long   ago   given   that   title   by  musK 
lovfrs  of  Boston  and  by  the  member^  ^ 
of  his  own  profession.   A  musician  bej 
fore  he  was  a  critic,  in  more  t^aji  40 
years  of  newspaper  work  in  Bostonj 
Hale  has   become   the   most  emlneiit) 
and  scholarly  commentator  on  niusio 
in  this  country.    He  has  not  confined 
his  writing  to  music  but  has  ranged, 
over  dramatics  and  literature  and  ha^ 
.explored    many    obscure    corners  o£ 
,  scholarship  for  cntertainmg  newspa-j 

^^Long'^'a^columnist   on    the  Bostonj 

Herald,  Mr  Hale  has  been  even  longer 
editor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or-^ 
chestra    programs    which    have  con- 

:  tained  his  annual  notes  since  1901. 

Last  year  Mr  Hale  was  awarded  art 
honorary  scholarship  by  Sigma  Delta^ 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  frater-i 
nity.  with  the  citation: 

'•His  authoritative  critiques  and  his 
torical   commentaries   have  ,*>een  for 

i  a  generation  source  material  for  stu 

1  dents  and  writers." 

Olin  Downes,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  two  years  ago 
fhaT  his    symphony    P^-B-ms   ^tiv^  I 

;^artt^s"Ser?oJr"^l 

'ri^heJ'^le^t^^-^U^'^oS 

"^erfcan  has  .^^r'^o'^.ntless'dif- 
scholarly  re.search  in  the  countless  d.f_  j 
ferent  directions  suggested  by  the  pro 
grams  of  a  Boston  Symphony  season 
Mr  Hale  has  put  musical  research  on 
a  new  foundation  in  America  and  has 
established  a  standard  J^'^^^p^/, 
European  musicologists  in"/^  "^Pf" 
and  in  most  cases  envy.    If  ""'y 
work  could  be  saved  f""^**^,^  ,^."„f . 
Ush  literature  on  music  we  w^uld  ^  ote 
for  the  preservation  of  the 
umes  of  program  notes  which  Mr  Hale 

^^lh^lm'afe"is  79.    He  was  bo  in 
Norwich,  Vt   and  educated  a    Pmll  ps 
Exeter  Academy  and  at 
graduated  in  the  Yale  °f  ^^I^" 

became  first  a  lawyer  >"  ^'^f  "^^  J^' 
soon  began  the  study  of  music,  go mg 
?o  Berlin  and  Paris,  Mu.ch  and  Stutt- 
;«r+  for  a  six  years'  musical  educa- 
?ron  He  then  served  as  organist  in 
Lrt  Trov  NY  andinRoxbury 
betomin'g-  a  ^musical  critio^  in 

:  faferon^-thf^er^ai^  ^Be^es^an-Jn^ 
mensely  rich  and  varied  journalistic 
i^utptit    he  is  author  of  a  number  ot 
I  musical  biographies. 


It  Is  -  r-.,    , 

century  cannot  recapture  some  oi 
the  flavor  of  the  eighteenth,  with 
its  passion  for  ideas  and  beautiful 
things.     In   1739    such  delightful, 
substantial  and  entertaining  music 
as  the  Handel  Concerti  Grossi  were 
not  reserved  for  performance  at 
symphony  concerts,  as  today.  They 
wer»  widely  popular,  these  pieces 
for  concerted  Instruments,  and  the 
taste  of  the  day  needed  no  connois- 
seurs or  music  critics  to  acquamt 
the  public  with  that  fact.  In  those; 
days  there  were,  of  course,  giganti- 
composers,  and  our  attitude  towarc 
music  might  be  different  if  we  hac 
them.  The  twelve  Concerti  Grossi 
were  composed  in  the  same  yeail 
that  sa-w  the  premieres  of  Handel's! 
two  magnificent  oratorios,  "Saul"| 
and    "Israel    in    Egypt."  Wajsh; 
wrote  that  "these  concertos  * 
are  played  in  most  public  places  ^ 
with  the  greatest  applause." 

Victor  Soelcher  gives  further  evi- 
dence, if  such  were  needed,  of  Han- 
del's position  in  England:  a  popuc 
lar  composer  whose  works  the  peoJ 
pie  enjoyed  and  admired.  His  com-l 
position*  "were  bo  frequently  per.^ 
formed  at  public  concerts  and  bene- 
fits that  they  seem,  during  his  life- 
time, to  have  quite  become  public 
property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing 
which  the  other  theatres  did  not 
attempt  to  imitate.    In  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening 
entertainments  were  given  in  exact 
Imitation  of  his  'Several  Concerts 
for  Different  Instruments,'  with  a 
variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best 
master,  and  the  famous  'Salve  Re- 
gina  of  Hasse.'  " 

The  place  of  Handel  as  composer 
for  instruments  has  been  Aiinimized 
because  of  his  preoccupation  with 
vocal  forms.    But  "Handel  in  his, 
day  and  generation  was  an  experi- 
menter in  t\ie  art  of  instrumeutaj 
tion,  and  certain  of  his  innovation^ 
in  the  combination  of  instruments, 
are  of  much  interest.    He  had  at 
his  disposal  the  violins,  first,  sec- 
ond and  sometimes  third;  violas 
the  violetta  marina,  the  viola  df 
gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  doub  e 
hass;  the  lute,  the  theorbo,  and  th. 
harp,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones 
the  old  cornet  or  zinke;  three  vs 
rleties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoon: 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  fan 
J       ily;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did  n<  • 
disdain  the  carillon,  and  >t  is  r. , 
corded  that  he  sighed  for  a  cai  | 
non."   >  I 


The  speed,  Indeed  the  precipitan- 
cy, •with  which  Handel  usually  com- 
posed is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. Romain  Rolland  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  spirit  in  which  he  com- 
posed. Rolland  "insisted  that  the 
instrumental  music  of  Handel  has 
the  nature  of  a  constant  improvi- 
sation, music  to  be  served  piping 
hot  to  the  audience,  and  should  re 
serve"  this  character  in  perform- 
ance. 'When  you  have  studied  with 
minute  care  'ch  detail,  obtained 
from  your  orchestra  an  irreproach- 
able precision,  tonal  purity  anc 
finish,  you  will  have  done  nothinf 
unless  you  have  made  the  face  o^ 
the  improvising  genius  rise  frorr 
the  work.'  " 

:jc      li:  * 

The  moral  sensitiveness  of  th< 
public  and  even  of  learned  commen 
tators  when  certain  performancei 
are  given  is  impressive.  On  ver> 
rare  occasions  it  has  been  justified 
The  commotion  in  Paris  when  Ni 
jinsky  mimef*  to  the  music  of  De 


bussy's  "L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faune" 
is  a  matter  of  co.Tiparatively  re- 
cent history.  But  hearken  to  the 
remark  in  the  "Annales  du  Thea- 
tre" in  1895,  after  the  second  or- 
chestral performance  of  a  mosi 
subtle  and  beautiful  score,  whicl' 
is  the  aroma  of  the  poem  that  gives 
it  its  name:  "Written  after  a  poeni 
by  Stephane  Mallarme  so  sadistic 
that  M.  Colonne  did  not  dare  to 
print  the  text;  _young  girls  attend 
his  concerts." 

Debussy   issued  no  lengthy  de- 
scription of  his  epochal  tone  poem, 
nor  did  he  insert  picturesque  ver- 
biage in  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  , 
He  did  not  even  invoke  the  famous 
interpretation    of   Mallarme's  ob- 
scure poem  by  Edmund  Gosse.  He 
merely  contrived  a  masterpiece  and 
contented  himself  with  remarking, 
according  to  report,  that  the  music 
reflected  "the  successive  scenes  in 
which  the  longings  and  the  desires 
of  the  Faun  pass  in  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon."   Then  the  dancers  got 
hold  of  the  piece.  The  scandal  of 
the  Nijinsky  interpretation  was  the 
sensation  of  a  Paris  season  on  the 
part  of  an  audience  which  would 
have  been  thought  sufficiently  so- 
phisticated.   (But  M.  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  who  conducted  that  perform- 
ance, has  explained  the  accident 
which  nearly  precipitated  a  riot, 
creating  a  situation  not  intended  or 
foreseen  by  Nijinsky.)    What  did 
Debussy  think  of  the  dancers?  A 
thing  more   eloquent  than  much| 
comment  was  the  one  word  attrib-i 
uted  to  him  after  the  performancei 
of  his  "Jeux,"  which  he  composed! 
—was  it  not  at  Diaghileff's  order?— 
for  the  ballet.    "Pourquoi?"  And 
one  hears  this  word  from  Debussy's 
Jips  and   senses  a  faint  grimace 
I  and  a  faint  Gallic  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  sardonic  relinquish- 
ment of  the  topic.  He  could  have 
said  "pourquoi"  quite  often  of  the 
theatre,    and    probably    did  so, 
"Pourquoi"  the  Nijinsky  choreog- 
raphy for  "L'Apres-midi"  at  all?  It 
did  not  have  to  be  indecent,  this 
impudent  attempt  at  visualization 
of  the  music  of  a  dream  of  an 
tiquity,  to  shock  the  artistic  sensi 
bilities. 

«     *  « 

To  most  of  us  Brahms's  Second 
symphony  is  a  very  lovely  and  pre 
vailingly  joyous  score.  Other  of  tlV 
Brahms  symphonies  appear  differ 
ently,  and  Mr.  Hale  himself  ha 
spoken  of  the  yew-like  melanchol 
of   the   Fourth    .symphony,    in  E 
minor.  Walter  Niemann's  reaction 
to  the  Second  symphony,  which  he 
mentions,  is  of  interest.    To  Nie- 
mann the  music  is  anything  hut  a 
"harmless,     pleasing,  agreeable, 
cheerfully    'sunlit'    idyl.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  period  between  the  Sixties  and 
the  Eighties  of  the  last  century, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  Germany's  vie 


lus  Vars,  Ivu  lo  pcculinrly  lan- 
1 .  inert  and  full  of  bom  seols  3*n- 
iity  in  art,  as  well  as  in  politicp 
iiiiti  human  rplations,  had,  none  the 
less,  as  its  artistic  ideal  a  Jieart- 
rending   pathos   and  monumental 
I  grandeur.     Now^adaye,  regarding 
t!'  i.gs  from  a  freer  and  less  preju- 
i  point  of  view,  w«  are  fortu- 
'ly  able  to  detect  far  more  clear- 
ly the  often  oppressive  spiritual 
limitations,  moodiness  and  atmo.s- 
phere  of  resignation  in  such  pleas- 
ant, apparently  cheerful  and  ana- 
creontic worlts  as  Brahms's  Second 
symphony. 

Bruckner  was  priceles.<!.  When 
Richter  played  Bruckner's  '  Roman- 
ti  ■  symphony  in  Vienna  the  fare 
he  simple  composer  shone  with 
1,1  i;itude.  j-hat  was  the  moment 
when  he  pressed  a  coin  in  the  con- 
ductor's hand.  "Take  this  and  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  to  my  health."  "The 
coin  was  a  Maria  Theresa  thaler. 
Richter  wore  It  on  his  watch  chain 
ever  after." 

Wagnerisms  in  Bruckner's  musir 
are  inescapable.  Was  he  therefore, 
as  a  composer,  a  Wagnerite?  Gabriel 
Engel's  translation  of  the  paper 
written  by  Max  Auer  in  the  "Bruck- 
ner-Blatter' disputes  this.  Bruck- 
ner said,  "When  I  hear  the  tubas  in 
Wagner's  music,  I  am  immediately 
carried  away." 

"One  of  the  most  incredible  facts 
about  Bruckner  was  his  lightning- 
like transformation  to  a  vital  com- 


tiately  upon  becoming 
..c  u  1.  iii  A'ith  the  score  of  'Tann- 
hauser.'  he  only  logical  explana- 
tion seems  that  the  individual  note 
of  his  giant  musical  endowment 
had  remained  peacefully  dormant 
throughout  whole  decades  of  pedan- 
tic training  in  an  antiquated  tradi- 
tion, to  burst  forth  In  sudden  glory 
at  the  very  first  electric  touch  of  a 
vital  production  of  the  surrounding 
world  in  which  he  lived." 

As  if  in  rejoinder  to  Mendelssohn's 
conde.*;ension  or  direct  disparage- 
ment oX  Schumann,  Wagner. 


I  formance,,  Mr.  Hale's  article  upon  i 
'Dostoievsky  of  the  period  of  "The  j 
'  Gambler,"  commentary  occasioned  j 
]by  reference  to  Prokofieff's  suite, 
I  so  named-commentary,  in  this  m- 1 
!  stance,  more  interesting  that  the  : 
music;  on  Negro  minstrel  songs;] 
1  on    "Oxford    University;  Handel, 
I  Haydn  and  degrees." 
1    There  are  included  as  "entr'actes" 
such  admirable  things  as  the  essays, 
quoted  from  The  London  Sunday 
1  Times,    of    Ernest    Newman  on 
"Mendelssohn    and    Others,"  and 
"National  and  International  Inter- 


lioz,  Debussy  wrote  that  Gounod's 
relations  with  Mendelssohn  "were 
more  transparent,  since  he  owes  to 
him  that  method  of  the  developing 
the  melody  in  sequences  which  is  so 
convenient  when  one  is  not  in  the 
mood." 

And  so  forth.    Most  of  the  above 
material  is  taken  from  or  occa- 
sioned by  the  first  of  Mr.  Hale's 
odd  twenty-four  chapters.    The  cu- 
rious '.eader  will  look  through  the 
volume  for  himself.    He  will  read, 
in  addition  to  direct  disquisitions 
upofa  the  music  scheduled  for  per- 
preters";  William  J.  Menu. 
"Singing  and  Singers,"  from  1  he 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  and  other 
excellent  writings  by  Calvocoressi, 
Neville    Cardus,  Fox-Strangways, 
&c.  Mr.  Hale  is  not  the  only  bril- 
lliant,  authoritative,  informed  writ- 
er of  notes  for  orchestral  concertf 
ia  America,  where,  on  the  whole 
this  work  Is  done  much  more  bri 
I  liantly  and  eclectically  than  in  mo 
I  places  in  Europe.  But  for  complei 
ness  and  interest,  indeed  fascii 
I  tion,   the  Boston  Symphony  p 
gram  books  are  incomparable. 


21)0    _  PHipP  HALL 


ORK 


to  those  who  could  have  told  of  ~the 
numerous  occasions  when  he  put 
out  a  strong  hand  to  help  the  weak 


^       ^*^^'^^•^^^^Y'J^^~^T^^^.V^^  ...     XVTA  sustain  a  good  cause  against 

LOlltnbutlOn  OI  JjlStlllglllSnea  l^ntlC  WIKHs  enemies.    He  did  this  from  no 


For  a  Period  Lays  Down  His  Pen 


M' 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

•R.  PHILIP  HALE,  the  very 
distinguished  music  critic 
of  The  Boston  Herald,  has 
relinquished  his  task,  at 
least  for  a  season,  to  take  a  much- 
needed  rest  from  his  arduous  and 
modest  labors.  His  readers  and  col- 
leagues of  two  continents  will  sore- 
ly miss  his  writings,  however  ably 
his  department  of  The  Herald  may 
be  represented. 

Not  only  in  Boston,  where  he  is 
lonely  and  unrivaled,  but  in  the 
world  of  Knglish  letters  that  con- 
cern music  (Mr.  Hale's  singular 
versatility  and  brilliancy  in  other 
fields  than  music  must  go  unmen- 
tioned  here),  he  Is  a  man  whose  in- 
ternational reputation  as  critic  and 
writer  could  only  be  conditioned  by 
his  reticence  in  all  that  concerned 
his  personal  interests. 

He  was  once  well  called  by  the 
late  James  Huneker  "the  phenome- 
nal Philip  Hale."  Nothing  offers 
stronger  justification  of  the  adjec- 
tive than  Mr.  Hale's  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  his  almost  abnormal 
conscience  about  everything  per- 
taining to  his  labors.  A  pettier 
man,  with  less  equipment  and  in- 
fluence, would  have  become  inflated 
and  dogmatic.  Mr.  Hale's  cultural 
perspective  would  have  apprised 
him,  had  that  been  necessary  with 
one  of  his  character,  of  the  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  and  the  human 
mind,  and  the  fallibility  of  opinion. 

Persistently  he  has  refused  offer 
after  offer,  however  advantageous, 
of  publishers  and  editors  who 
wished  him  to  put  within  covers 
more  durable  than  those  of  news- 
papers, program  books,  periodicals 
the  fruits  of  his  study,  imagination 
and  capacity  for  original  thinking. 
From  his  example  certain  of  his 
colleagues  might  have  taken  a  les- 
son. Mr.  Hale  worked  as  steadily 
and  unassumingly  as  any  other 
honest  man  at  his  daily  task,  intent 
upon  the  proper  fulfillment  of  Its 
every  duty,  great  or  small;  con- 
cerned only  with  giving  the  best  in 
him  to  his  employer,  his  public  and 
the  cause  of  music 


Pharisaical  pretension,  but  simply 
from  the  impulse,  which  he  could 
not  control,  to  strike  a  blow  where 
it  was  needed,  and  often  he  reaped 
and 


difficulty 


misunderstanding 


from  the  occasion. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  relate  that  In 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and 
his  principles  Mr.  Hale  made  ene- 
mies where  a  man  should  make 
them:  among  those  who  dislike 
fearlessness  and  unorthodox  opin- 
ion. The  enemies  of  art  are  plenti- 
ful—the money  changers  in  the 
temple,  the  ostensible  high  priests 


and  music.  He  would  have  been! 
any  case  a  most  brilliant  and  in 
sive  commentator,  but  it  is  evid« 
that,  aside  from  the  native  qual 
of  his  mind,  he  learned,  throu 
his  exceptional  acquaintance  wi 
French  culture,  to  wear  his  learnl 
lightly  and  present  it  in  the  mc  k 


to 


striking  and  assimilabl*  form 
the  reader. 

This  background  also  saved  him 
from  the  provincialism  and  fetish- 
ism that  seems  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  much  German  thinking 
about  music.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
HtJe  harbored  a  native  and  pro- 
nounced antipathy  to  German  heav- 
iness, sentimentality  and  porten- 
tousness  of  style,  which  he  enthu- 
siastically   assailed,    whether  he 


and  benefactors  who  actually  play;  believed  it  to  exist  in  Reger  or 
tricky  little  games  for  prizes  as  pet-'  Brahms  or  Wagner.  The  reverse  of 
ty  as  they  are.  When  such  indl-  ^he  medal  is  the  curiosity  and  the 
viduals  or  conditions  were  targets  <iu'cl^  intuition  that  he  showed  in 
of  Hale's  attack  it  wag  a  joy  to  welcoming  th«  music  of  composers 
watch  the  battle,  waged  with  deadly  far  apart  as  Tchaikovsky,  new 
weapons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  when  Hale  entered  the  ring;  Cesar 
his  priceless  sense  of  humor.  These  Franck  when  he  was  viewed  as  a 
were  coupled  with  the  power  of  the j  v*8ue  and  discordant  mystic;  the 
man's  sincerity.  Other  and  more  j  ^''P*'"^"*^^  ^^^^  ^"^sian  school,  at 
easy-going  writers  were  for  periods  i  ^ime  that  Mussorgsky  was  un- 
more  popular  than  Hale;  also  ihey  I  ^^'^o^  Rimsky-Korsakoff  a 

were  regarded  with  more  cordiality!  and  queer  name  in  the  Ameri-^ 
in  high  places.  When  they  counte-i  niusical  consciousness;  and  De-, 
nanced  or  even  encouraged  what'  bussy  when  he  and  his  French  con- 
was  commonplace,  or  forebore  to  temporaries  were  the  wildest  revo- 
expose  in  unmistakable  terms  what  lutionists  of  all,  and  the  statement| 
was  inferior  or  otherwise  injurious  ^^^^  Debussy  might  be  as  great  and; 
to  the  musical  art,  they  were  rated  original  a  composer  as  Richard 
as  being  more  "constructive."  It  Strauss  sounded  like  partisanship 
was  not  in  Hale's  nature  to  do  that.  madness.  For  the  French  sym- 
He  condemned  as  he  praised,  with  P^o^'^^s  impressionistic  com- 

an  incorrigible  thoroughness.  And,  'P°s«"  ^^1^  did  more  than  all 
of  course,  by  the  disgruntled  ones  1^'^  «=°'i<^emporaries  put  together, 
his  inexhaustible  enthusiasm  fori^'^o'^S  American  composers  he  was 
what  was  great  and  original  passed  1""=^  ^°  perceive  the  significance 
unnoticed,  or  was  willingly  forgot-  °f  ^"^^  ^'^"""^ 
ten.  Long  after  Mr.  Hale  has  left  """""^ 
us-and  may  that  time  be  far  off- 

ui,   He  estimated  with  remarkable  jus- 


his  adventures  among  masterpieces,  ,.     ..  'va.uie  jus- 

his  zest  and  insight  and  intrepidity  Ji^ednt's  o 'eras'  th  °^ 
of  a  discoverer  of  beauty,  will  make  boa'rds-"BohTme,''^  "T?s*ca°" 
inspiring  reading.  ^j^^^^  ^j^^^  preceded  and  fol- 

*.   *     J     ,  .    lowed.    He   passionately  admired 

These  qualities  and  charaUens-  the  music  of  Bach  and  the  clavi- 
tics  are  the  truth  of  the  man  and  ^enists,    and    the    "Rigoletto"  as 
his  mind.    They  are  not  cited  to  ^ell  as  the  "Otello"  and  "Falstaff" 
deny  the  intensity  of  his  musical  of  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
reactions    and    idiosyncrasies,    or  *     #'  * 

conclusions  which,  like  those  of.  As  for  the  vistas  of  information 
others,  have  appeared  one-sided.,  that  Mr.  Hale  has  opened  for  his 
An  expressive  art  has  many  as-^  readers— they  are  already  prover- 
pects,  and  music  as  many  interpre-  bial.  Reference  has  often  been 
tations  as  the  natures  of  those  who  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
listen.    Often  an  unexpected  ver-'  brilliancy  and  erudition  of  the  pro- 

~"  .        diet  of  Hale  would  be  advanced  gram  books  of  the  Boston  Svm- 

Those  interested  directly  or  indi-     ...         .     ,  ,  .„.  ^    ,     ^         '  "J"" 

with    such    force,    brilliancy    and  phony  Orchestra.   They,  indeed,  are 

color  in  statement  that  his  review  inexhaustible  and  unrivaled  mines 
brought  doubt  and  consternation  of  information,  communicated  with 
to  other  commentators,  equally  a  gusto  and  freshness  of  style  that 
sincere,  but  of  an  opposite  persua-  give  the  reader  the  feeling  of  a 
sion!  The  future  will  doubtless  companion  drawing  up  to  the  fire 
show  instances  when  he  stood  on  and  talking  with  inexhaustible  re- 
the  wrong  instead  of  the  right  sld<  source  and  fascination, 
of  the  critical  fence;  but  not  manj^  These  particular  phases  of  Mr. 
when  he  failed  to  provoke  thought  Hale's  critical  activities  take  no 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  account  of  his  work  in  many  other 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  musii  directions  than  those  of  music, 
critic  in  this  country  has  written  which  for  a  long  period  included 
fewer  dull  articles,  or  articles  more  dramatic  criticism;  the  daily  col- 
pregnant  with  ideas  expressed  in  umn  concerning  men  and  things 
terse,  colloquial,  finished  English,  that  he  conducte4  for  years  for 
which  had  the  quality  of  poetry  The  Boston  Journal  and  Herald; 
when  this  was  appropriate  and  de- the  editorials  he  wrote,  also  for 
sirable.  many  years,  for  The  New  Music 

_     ,  .         *     *x.    *  ^  .    •,  Review;  and  the  articles  which  ap- 

In  his  preparation   for  musical  •  , 

•i-  •       tT*     TT  .  •      ,    ,  peared    in    various    other  places, 

criticism  Mr.  Hale  was  singularly  „      .    .  j  , 

„  .  .  „  .  i.  i  ,  How  he  has  accomplished  so  much, 
fortunate.    Born  to  write,  he  took  ,,  •        ^.i.  ^ 

.  „  ,       .  ,  so  well,  remains  rather  a  mystery, 

literary  prizes  at  Yale.    Always  an  ^  .  .        .    ,  ,  . 

.  ,       ..       .  i  .     even  to  his  associates.  And  he  is 

omnivorous  reader,  his  mind  hat     .  ,  ,  ^ 

.     ,  ,  .      '       ,  not  a  man  who  lifts  an  article  from 

been  schooled  in  special  ways.  H«         ,  ,  . 

,.,     i..      .  one  place  to  plant  it  in  another,  or 

graduated   at   the   bar.     He   has    t,  ,     ,       «  * 

"  J  i...      ,  J  who  ceaselessly  refashions  from  a 

more  than  once  expressed  the  valu«  „  ,,   ^        ,     •  •    ,  ■  , 

^  ^  ,  .  •  small  store  of  original  material 

he  attached  to  experience  of  manj 

kinds,  reportorial  as  well  as  edito 

rial,  on  newspapers. 

His   musical   training  embracec 

preliminary    studies    in  America 

practical  experience  as  organist  an( 

years  of  study  abroad  in  German; 

and  in  France,  where  he  workec 

under  masters  of  reputation,  an( 

where,  in  the  latter  country,  hi 

added  to  German  methods  of  studj 


rectly  in  the  useful  art  of  criticism 
are  aware,  if  they  cannot  emulate 
him,  of  what  it  means  to  build 
upon  knowledge  as  basis  for  the 
play  of  imagination  and  individual 
opinion;  to  estimate  at  their  actual 
value  instead  of  their  popular  ac- 
ceptance precepts  which  crumble 
before  the  onslaught  of  intellectual 
'honesty;  to  recognize  beauty  and 
genius  when  and  where  they  ap- 
pear, regardless  of  whether  tradi- 
tion and  respectability  endorse 
their  appearance.  From  the  begin- 
ning Philip  Hale  fought  the  fight 
that  the  man  who  dares  to  be  him- 
self and  maintain  his  integrity  in 
the  face  of  the  normal  human  hos- 
tility to  independence  must  fight, 
and  never  stop  fighting,  in  the 
presence  of  insistent  and  resentful 
mediocrity. 

That  contest  has  been  Mr.  Hale's 
indulgence  as  well  as  his  sworn 
duty.  Through  the  years  he  has 
been  not  only  a  formidable  warrior 
but  an  intrepid  leader.  Those  who 
know  the  man  know  his  ideality 
and  his  warm  and  profound  human- 
ity, often  disguised  from  his  fef- 
low-creatures.  They  know  his  scorn 
of  compromise  and  sycophancy, 
his  impulsive,  often  hot-headed 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  that  which 
needed  protection.  With  the  repu- 
tation, especially  in  those  years 
when  a  man's  strength  and  capacity 
for  righteous  indignation  are  at 
their  height,  of  a  merciless  u.nd 
Bharp-tongued  commentator,  Mr. 
Hale'a  generous  deeds  were  known 


The  contrary  is  true.  In  each  of 
the  places  mentioned  Mr.  Hale  did 
different  work;  to  each  one  of  hiS' 
literary  functions  he  has  given  ex- 
ceptional character  and  distinction. 
Readers  owe  him  a  debt  that  is  un- 
payable. No  one  can  replace  him, 
could  be  substituted,  that  would 
fully  recompense  us  for  the  cessa- 1 
tion  of  his  efforts.  But  the  work  ' 
of  the  generation  that  follows  Mr. 


the  clarity,  the  precision,  sensitive  j^aie  can  never  go  back  of  a  cer 
ness  and  spirit  of  French  letter.  ^^.^^    j^^^j^    ^j^^^^^  ^.^ 

complishmfint  and   its    grejtt  and 
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Music  and  Musicians 


By  W.  j.  HENDERSON: 


THK  retirement  of  Philip  Hale,  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  annotator  ot  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  program 
books,  must  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  comment.  If  Mr 
Hale  had  enshrined  between  book  bindings  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
learnmg  and  wisdom  he  poured  into  the  program  notes,  he  would  have 
benefited  by  the  chorused  praises  of  many  book  review«irs.  But  his 
Tho^Zr^-  ^^V";!"'''*'  profession,  lamenting  his  retirement,  unite 
Sin  in  hnnn         J^'^  "^''''^  "  ^hat  none  would  be  so  quick  to 

S  of  whoJT  J^^^ton  as  other  writers  of  program  notes. 

Ii  siton  "    inspiration  in  the  volumes  annually  issued 

Mr  Hale's  daily  newspaper  criticisms  were  naturally  known  to 

tZ  iZfl  °'  °'  ''''  '^''^y  distingmshl?  by 

tL^Z       r'°'  ^'''^  perspicacity  as  the  program  note.^ 

to  /rP^??'        'r'*"'*^  ^''^  °'  P"°^^"t  '3"'^»ty,  a  di^iifL  hostility 
to  pretentious  mediocrity  and  intolerance  for  shams.    They  quite  as 
«  fto^'^in  "        enthusiasm  excited  by  excellence  and  someSne 
rose  to  eloquence  in  their  celebration  of  genius 

Vt    t^Zls\  ^^k"^'  ^  """^^^  l"^"-    Born  in  Norwich, 

hov         ^'  ^^^^  P'*°°      Northampton  when  a 

fro^r^  V  ^  """^^^  ^t  Philips  Exeter  and  was  graduated 

from  Yale  in  1876.  In  1880  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany  but 
legal  pursuits  could  not  hold  him  long.  In  1882  he  went  to  Europe  to 
fnd  Rh'""'^'      ^''i:"'  ^'""''^^  ^"'^  The  influence  of  Bargiel 

fn  hif  rr         "k"^.^"  ^^^^  ^'^'"'^       "^"ters,  was  barely  traceable 
T^'  °'  ''''  '^'"""^  Guilmant  re- 

mained with  him  throughout  his  career.    It  was  in  Paris  that  he 

2S  "^^^"y  whiL  Shaded 

tastes  and  his  critical  standards. 

Returning  to  this  country  he  was  an  organist  and  choral  conductor 
for  two  years,  and  finally  in  1890  found  his  true  field  as  music  critic 

Herald,  from  which  he  has  just  retired.  In  his  early  years  as  a  critic 
toe  did  not  enUrely  abandon  the  practice  of  music;  from  1889  till  1905 
he  was  organist  of  the  first  Unitarian  Church  of  Roxbury.  The  or- 
ganist was  comparatively  obscure,  but  the  writer  on  music  speedily 
became  eminent.  In  his  earliest  years  as  a  newspaper  man  he  was 
recognizeo  as  a  commentator  of  the  first  rank 

In  days  now  long  gone,  when  Carl  Van  Vechten  and' the  Cotton  I 
Club  were  still  m  the  womb  of  time,  a  distinguished  Harlem  minister  ' 
paying  a  tribute  to  a  contemporary,  declared  his  belief  that  it  was 
better  to  give  a  man  a  plentiful  offering  of  taffy  while  he  was  alive  | 
mstead  of  so  much  epitaphy  after  he  was  dead.  If  any  man  ever  de- 
served to  have  his  praises  sung  before  his  ears  ceased  to  function.' 
that  man  is  Philip  Hale.  ' 

•    •  • 

A  Son  of  Cultured  Boston. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  such  a  man  it  is  vital  to  give  due 
consideration  to  his  environment  and  his  tendencies.  Mr.  Hale 
has  been  as  much  a  part  of  Boston  as  its  literary  fame  and 
Its  distinctively  American  history.  His  roots  were  and  still  are  firmly 
buried  in  the  soil  which  knew  the  tread  of  Lowell  and  Emerson  anc^ 
their  fellow  academics.  He  belongs  to  the  Boston  of  Montgomerj^ 
Sears,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  and  Henry  L  HigginJ 
aon.  He  was  a  grand  figure  in  the  Boston  of  W.  F.  Apthorpe,  Bert 
Vl^oolf,  George  H.  Wilson,  Charles  Ellis  and  Fred  Comee.  He  grew  and 
^as  glorious  in  the  Boston  of  John  K.  Paine.  George  Chadwick  and 
Arthur  Foote.  A  product  of  Yale,  he  never  quite  assimilated  the 
manner  or  the  thought  of  Harvard,  but  he  was  none  the  less  saturated 
with  Boston. 

He  was  noteworthy  in  the  Boston  of  Gericke  and  Nikisch,  of  Carl 
Baermann  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  before  that  organization  migrated 
to  New  York,  of  Tim  Adamowski  and  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  of  Wal- 
lace Goodrich  and  Walter  Spalding.  But  his  repute  was  only  for 
a  brief  period  bounded  by  the  city  limits.  The  fame  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  program  notes  spread  abroad  and  made  known  to  the 
music  loving  people  of  these  United  States  that  in  the  East  there 
was  a  historian  with  culture  extending  far  beyond  the  special  domain 
Of  music  and  a  critic  of  singular  acumen  and  broad  vision 

Mr.  Hale  s  writings  have  been  dignified  by  a  style  of  aristocratic 
quality,  free  of  pedantry  and  based  upon  a  pure  English  diction  Intelli- 
pble  to  the  most  rapid  of  newspaper  readers.  The  musical  recorder 
Of  The  Sun  has  been  rebuked  several  times  for  speaking  about  the 
English  language  and  literary  style.  He  has  been  informed  in  straight- 
forward terms  that  English  was  none  of  his  business  and  counseled  to 
keep  strictly  to  his  music.  Nevertheless,  he  has  continued  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  technic  of  writing  is  distinctly  a  concern  of  a 
professional  writer.  His  acquaintance  with  it  has  added  immeasurably 
to  his  enjoyment  of  the  musical  criticisms  and  program  notes  of  Mr 
Hale.  It  was  certainly  fortunate  that  the  distinguished  Bostonian 
passed  some  years  of  his  formative  period  in  Paris,  where  the  art  of 
saying  things,  sustains  itself  on  the  highest  level,  where  grace  and 
elegance  of  phrase  and  unshaken  gayety  of  literary  expression  give 
charm  even  to  philosophic  discussion  or  political  propaganda 


-tL,  f        .1^''  ^^wayM  Helpful. 

T.lifls  frequently  been  saifi  that  Mr  H«lP  ,.inn  . 

incompetence.  IMs  araLl^\;d  Zl  o^/m/!'"*'  ""'^-■^""na.,,, 
critic  has  ever  been  able  to  ruin  ^L  '"'*"^  ^^"^^ 

.brine  among  the  immo  ,1  /a  la  *  reTAn'  *  un- 
does not  nsorously  analvze  and  Soei  «of  L  P"""'"'  ^'^"^h 
Ing.  usually  follows  the  leaders  tn  art     T,  7" 

cerning  leadership  and  the  enthu.l^m  „<-    '»  "ometimes  slow  in  dia- 
Its  curiosity  and  thus  direct  "  ^aS,°'  Z  P*^''*'" 
Mr.  Hale  has  fulfilled  his  ri,,H«  ?       ,  ^"'^^  ^l'"*' 

Of  every  new  thing  wS  impJe,  eS  h"rf,"^  "'h'^"!"'^  "°"c,e 
"tore  Of  musical  beauty.    X  Se         .iw       k'"""  ^'^^ 
pathies  wide,    While  it  is  t ri  p  tll\\         T^"*  "'^^  ^is  sym- 

:        masters  of  ..usic,  U  is  e  ual l^t  ^ftJ^t'.r  oSe*^  '"^'^'^       ''^^  "'^ 
apoken  period,  he  did  not  evade   hVw,?r    .  ^hls  out, 

the  gods  had  faltered  aftimes    On  tt/oZ'^T''^^ 
esting,  as  well  as  instructive  to  have  .  iir,    "'''  *^  '"'^'^^  '"t"- 
8lcians  who  found  encouragement  in  his  .,n.  ?f"'  ^"""^ 
from  the  revelation  of  his\ra„ 'sympath^^^  ^^"^"^'^ 

eari;'y:r     ^i:^^:^^^^-^^,  of  Phmp  Ha,e  in  the 

York  did  not  have  some  th^r'y  or  fortv'    '  '^"y'  ^ew 

to  be  covered  in  the  winter  sLson  sn^  T     ?'  P«'-f°™ances  a  week 
neyed  toward  the  ri.sing  sun  to  reSruLide'^lf '''''''' 
Sun's  recorder  then  made  thV^        '"cidertts  of  special  interest.  The 

began  a  friendship  "whTch  3,  J?  coursriT^m^t^^^ 
but  Which,  it  may  be  perm  s4le  to  sav  harbl   '  °'  ^"'"^ 
enrichments  of  this  writer's  life  "°        °'  ^^"^ 

*    •  • 

writing  of  music.  Bruckner  wa,  u^f^l,'  '"f^^"°*™i«s  by  the  very 
garded,  justly  or  uninstiv  =  unfortunate  in  this:    He  was  re- 

nerites\^gain'st°LXt'Ve%yiSTnS  f'^  extremfw;; 

Idolaters,  of  Brahms  claimpri  fh7f  »;  ^  '"ends,  or  rather  the 
•mong  them;  tha'  d  tuTbed  bv  the  ^^^"^'^^^  ^a^  zio  symphonist 
realm  of  absolute  musi  they  St  Jpon  2^!"''  °' ^'^^"^^  the 
Brahms  and  his  followers  to  con  J  ^'l"^'^"^''  «^the  one  to  put 
rt..lry  between  an  opeT:  mak^rTn^Tsymp^hont"''  ^'"^  ''""'^ 
reason^o^r  Vienna.  For  some 

nerites-HansIick  fought  wTgn  'r  bi^eH  ^""T'^  '°        "^y '"^^  ^ag- 
•tant  and  passionate  praise  of  BrJhr^/^'  ^""^  """^  '''"^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^°n- 
the  man  of  Bayreut/  BrurJner  taT  J'''/"''''''''       ^'^^  ^^'''^d 
#.s  ..own  symphonies  *ere  certa^nirnn  ^    '"''  °'  Wagner. 

.- .*^s .attacked  bitteri0  the  JoSlairan^  Thereforrhe 
•HJa  friends."     .    ■  ■W"        Journals  and  in  society  by  Hanslick  and 

Before  writing  thSse  lines  Mr  Hale  statPrt  ti,=f 
po«fe  of  the  program -.notes  to  fpeak  of  tlTL  f  "  Pro- 
positions performed  a.tHhe  concerts  hnJ  h  ^  °^  ^"m- 
moved  by  his  deep  Jffnse  of  fairnes^  to  H  f  "^"^  '^"^''^^  ^^^^  "^^^ 
understanding  of  the  music  of  Brrknerbv^n'  ^ 
on  the  nature  and  ideas  of  °'  '^^'^''"^'^  ^y  throwing  light  not  only 
surroundinl  the  Seluo,^  and  J  od  S'f  If  l""'  -""-stance! 
violent  hortility  and  active  option  ""'"^'^ 

Mr.  toTc;"aft'fiS;'  iitSar  ^fT'"'^  -"'^  have  innuced 

compositions  about  to  be  "erfoS     i  T  fom  the 

master,  citic's 'lovely  disinferestetoess        h.h"'./''"'  '°  '"^^ 


^  Lf  ^ 
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complJslimfenF"  "a)id  Ifs   greit  ana 


complisFmfint  a^d    if?    grerft  and 


